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"  PREFACE 


Our  principal  reason  for  thlnkinsr  that  these  notes  would  be  use- 
ful to  others,  is  that  we  have  found  them  indispensable  within  our 
own  practice  and  not  available  In  other  form.  Although  the  civil 
engineertn^r  field  has  lonsr  been  provided  with  two  cost  handbooks, 
no  similar  book  in  the  mechanical  and  electrical  field  has  been 
obtainable. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  place  under  the  hand  of  the 
en^neer  in  the  most  convenient  form  for  reference  the  largest 
practicable  amount  of  Information  bearingr  upon  economic  and  in- 
tensive construction  production  and  transportation  in  the  me- 
chanical and  electrical  fields.  So  far  as  possible,  the  material  has 
been  classified  along  the  lines  of  the  work  that  one  man  is  likely 
to  be  called  upon  to  do  at  the  same  time,  and  this  arrangement  has 
been  supplemented  by  a  very  careful  and  thorough  Index,  which 
should  be  freely  used  in  order  to  get  the  maximum  benefit  from  the 
book.  We  have  borne  in  mind  particularly  the  practical  require- 
ments of 

The  Designer, 

The  Appraiser, 

The  Chief  of  Construction, 

The  Superintendent  of  Operation, 

The  Engineering  Student. 
This  Handbook  of  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Cost  Data  is 
designed  to  be  a  companion  volume  to  our  two  civil  engineering 
books,  the  Handbook  of  Cost  Data  by  Gillette,  and  the  Hand-  ^ 
book  of  Construction  Plant  and  Its  Cost  by  Dana.  In  method 
of  treatment  it  resembles  both  of  these,  but  its  field,  as  the  title 
indicates,  is  mechanical  and  electrical.  These  three  handbooks  are 
so  written  as  not  to  overlap,  and  can  be  u.sed  to  supplement  one 
nnother.  This  has  enabled  the  authors  to  devote  almost  the  entire 
1716  pages  of  this  volume  to  purely  electrical  and  mechanical  sub- 
jects. Thus,  there  is  very  little  in  this  book  on  excavation,  con- 
tf-rete,  structural  steel  work,  water  pipe  and  other  work  classed  un- 
der civil  engineering  and  treated  in  Gillette's  Handbook  of  Cost 
Data.  Nor  does  this  volume  contain  many  cost  data  relative  to 
derricks,  concrete  mixers,  motor  trucks,  rock  crushers,  etc.,  which 
are  treated  In  Dana's  Handbook  of  Construction  Plant  and  Its 
Cost 

For  more  than  twenty  years  we  have  specialized  in  cost  data, 
and  during  that  time  have  conducted  detail  appraisals  aggregat- 
ing $650,000,000  and  embracing  every  class  of  plant  treated  in  our 
handbooks.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  authors  claim  to 
have  penonal  knowledge  of  every  detail  covered  by  their  valuation 
work,  but  their  staff  of  engineering  assistants  has  been  so  or- 
ganised as  to  supply  all  the  detail  knowledge  required  for  appraisals 
of  every  character;  and  to  this  staff  was  intrusted  much  of  the 
work  Involved  in  the  preparatton  of  this  work. 

Rewriting  a  book  on  cost  data  is  often  regarded  as  being  neces- 
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sary  every  time  that  the  levels  of  wa^es  and  prices  chansre  sub- 
stantially. If  this  were  true,  a  cost  book  would  scarcely  he  oflf 
the  press  before  rewriting:  would  be  necessary,  for  the  prices  of 
some  thin^rs  change  every  month.  The  authors  have  gone  to  coxi*> 
siderable  pains  in  the  Introduction,  Chapter  I,  to  show  how  cost 
data  are  usable  even  where  wages  and  prices  have  changed  since 
the  compilation  of  the  cost  data.  Those  who  are  inclined  to  criticise 
any  given  cost  on  the  score  that  it  is  "  not  up  to  date "  are  re- 
quested to  read  the  first  part  of  this  Introduction  with  care. 

Where  the  methods  used  are  the  same  methods  In  use  today, 
the  age  of  cost  data  has  nothing  to  do  with  their  value  provided  tbe 
original  rates  of  wages^  etc.,  are  given.  Applying  the  present  rates 
of  wages  win  then  make  the  cost  data  absolutely  up  to  date. 
Why  this  has  not  been  more  thoroughly  recognized  by  critics  of 
cost  data  we  do  not  know,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  fact  and  we  must 
guard  against  it  as  much  as  we  can  by  this  warning. 

Several  professors  of  engineering  have  expressed  the  intention 
of  having  their  students  use  this  book  in  making  estimates  of  cost, 
and  for  this  purpose  it  has  been  suggested  that  all  our  data  should 
have  been  reduced  to  some  "  standard  wage  "  and  "  standard  price  " 
basis.  Admirable  as  such  a  standardization  might  be,  it  is  one  of 
those  things  that  the  student  fails  to  find  anywhere.  Instead  of 
helping  him  by  standardizing  the  data  for  him,  we  conceive  that 
we  should  be  hindering  his  progress ;  for  one  of  his  functions  as  a 
practicing  engineer  will  be  the  interpretation  of  published  cost  data 
that  conform  to  no  standard  whatsoever. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  that  we  have  to  contend  with  in 
the  use,  as  well  as  the  presentation  of  cost  data,  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  they  come  to  us,  whether  originally  or  at  second  hand, 
in  various  kinds  of  forms.  A  cost  statement  on  one  job  will  in- 
clude overhead  charges,  superintendence,  interest,  depreciation,  etc, 
and  the  final  unit  costs  will  represent  perhaps  very  nearly  the 
total  unit  cost  to  be  reckoned  with  in  an  estimate.  Another  state- 
ment from  perhaps  a  neighboring  job,  possibly  collected  by  the  same 
man  in  the  field,  will  give  costs  which  do  not  include  overhead 
charges,  interest  or  depreciation.  In  making  use  of  such  data  it 
is  naturally  essential  for  the  reader  to  appreciate  not  only  what 
is  included  but  what  is  omitted,  and  not  allow  himself  to  be  mis- 
led by  the  incompleteness  of  the  statement  at  hand.  Published  costs 
are  frequently  incomplete,  yet  very  useful  in  spite  of  incompleteness. 
For  example.  "  overhead  costs  "  may  not  be  stated  although  all  the 
"  direct  costs "  are  given ;  or,  again,  operating  expenses  may  not 
include  repair  and  depreciation  costs.  Nevertheless,  a  skilled  esti- 
mator can  use  such  incomplete  costs  to  advantage,  for  he  can  him- 
self estimate  the  missing  elements.  To  facilitate  supplying  such 
omissions  and  to  aid  in  correcting  underestimates  of  "  overhead 
costs "  and  "  upkeep  costs,"  we  have  given  a  good  many  data  in 
Chapter  I,  accompanied  by  a  somewhat  detailed  discussion  of  these 
important  elements  of  cost. 

In  general,  our  plan  has  been  to  give  capacities,  weights  and 
average  normal  net  prices  (f.  o.  b.  factory)  of  machines  and  equip- 
ment of  different  types  and  sizes,  together  with  labor  and  other 
costs  of  installation.  Detail  operating  expenses,  inclusive  of  repairs 
and  renewals,  are  given  for  many  plants;  and,  wherever  possible, 
these  costs  have  been  accompanied  by  concise  descriptions  of  the 
plant  and  its  first  cost  We  have  selected  for  this  purpose  prices 
and  expenses  that  existed  prior  to  *he  world  war;  and  in  most 
cases  the  data  are  presented  in  such  a  way  that  relatively  Ifttle 
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^rork  wUI  be  inyolved  in  applying:  them  to  existingr  conditions  in  any 
PAi-t  of  America,  by  following  the  methods  outlined  in  Chapter  I. 

No  book  on  cost  data  is  any  more  fool  proof  than  any  other 
technical  publication.  It  requires  as  much  Judgment  to  use  costs 
intelligently  as  to  use  tables  of  safe  stresses  in  engineering  de- 
sigrn.  To  the  man  of  Judgment  and  experience  it  is  believed  that 
the  information  contained  in  this  book  will  prove  to  be  indispen- 
sable, as  we  have  found  it  so  in  our  own  office.  To  the  technical 
student  of  limited  experience  it  should  offer  an  introduction  to  the 
economics  of  engineering. 

In  the  compilation  of  data  we  have  drawn  largely  from  those  col- 
lected by  us  in  the  course  of  our  appraisal  and  rate  case  work. 
VaJuable  unit  costs  have  also  been  placed  at  our  disposal  by  Messrs. 
Henry  L.  Gray,  Arthur  R.  Kelley  and  F.  S.  Burroughs,  valuation 
ensineerSw 

We  believe  that  the  greatest  courtesy  we  can  offer  to  the  writer 
of  a  technical  masterpiece  is  to  place  his  material  in  permanent 
form  where  It  can  be  most  readily  utilized,  and  we  have  therefore 
made  the  freest  use  of  the  data  obtainable  from  all  sourcea  In 
doing  so  we  have  made  it  a  rule  to  give  credit  to  Its  original 
source  throughout  the  text  and  we  wish  to  express  our  obligation 
and  that  of  the  entire  engineering  community  to  those  men  who 
have  contributed  by  t^elr  labors  and  out  of  their  ripe  experience  to 
the  periodical  literature  of  our  profession.  We  wish  also  in  par- 
ticular to  acknowledge  our  Indebtedness  to  those  members  of  our 
engineering  staff  and  that  of  the  Construction  Service  Company 
who  have  so  ably  assisted  In  compiling  the  data  and  reading 
proofs:  Messrs.  Allan  C.  Haskell,  James  M.  Kingsley,  John  C. 
Black.  Arthur  P.  Ackerman,  Charles  R.  Thomas,  Jr..  and  Walter  L. 
Anderson. 

Thb  Authors. 

New  York,  July  1,  1918. 
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COST  DATA 

CHAPTER  I 
GENERAL.  ECONOMIC  PRINCIPLES 

Engineering  \a  the  application  of  science  to  the  problems  of 
economic  production.  The  engineer's  ultimate  aim,  therefore,  is 
to  effect  a  desired  result  at  a  minimum  cost.  To  this  end,  where 
it  Is  feasible,  the  engineer  should  formulate  a  unit  cost  equation  in 
which  all  the  dependent  variables  and  constants  are  Included,  and 
he  should  then  solve  for  a  minimum  unit  cost.  But  whether  he 
Is  able  to  employ  this  ideal  method  or  must  use  cruder  methods. 
he  must  eventually  express  all  the  items  in  terms  of  money  or  its 
equivalent 

Put  diflferently,  every  economic  problem  resolves  itself  into  the 
determination  of  quantities  to  which  unit  costs  are  applied.  No 
economic  problem  can  be  solved  merely  by  the  use  of  qualitative 
terms;  yet  many  a  poor  reasoner  attempts  to  solve  the  most  com- 
plex of  economic  problems  without  the  use  of  a  single  item  to 
which  a  definite  cost  is  assignable.  Volubility  is  vainly  made  to 
serve  instead  of  valuation. 

Imperfect  Cost  Data.  The  term  data  is  coming  more  and  more 
to  designate  statistical  facts  rather  than  qualitative  facts.  Cost 
data  are  obviously  essential  in  solving  economic  problems.  Yet 
there  still  exists  a  prejudice  against  published  cost  data.  If, 
however,  each  engineer  were  to  rely  solely  on  cost  data  gathered 
by  meager  pickings  from  his  own  little  crab-apple  tree  of  ex- 
perience, economic  progress  would  be  decidedly  restricted.  Accord- 
ingly each  year  witnesses  more  complete  and  detailed  publication 
of  costs  in  most  lines  of  engineering  work.  It  is  true  that  many 
of  the  cost  data  are  incomplete,  or  insufficiently  explained,  and 
therefore  apt  to  be  misleading.  It  is  also  true  that  men  entirely 
Inexperienced  in  the  use  of  cost  data  may  misinterpret  even  the 
most  complete  data.  But  neither  the  deflciences*  in  published  data 
nor  defective  reasoning  in  their  application  should  serve  as  an 
argument  for  restricting  the  publication  of  such  information.  In 
spite  of  the  risk  of  misuse,  "  a  half -loaf  is  better  than  none."  More- 
over a  half-loaf  of  knowledge  on  a  given  subject  is  almost  uni- 
versally the  precursor  of  a  full  loaf. 

Publi.shed  cost  data  are  usually  defective,  but  defectiveness  is 
<duuracteristic  of  nearly  all  economic  data  whatsoever.     Who,  for 
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example,  can  accurately  forecast  the  natural  life  of  any  generator, 
or  any  pump  of  given  size  and  type  under  any  specified  service? 
Although  we  still  remain  ignorant  of  many  economic  facts,  ^ve 
shall  scarcely  become  wiser  if  we  fall  to  make  use  of  such  data  as 
we  do  possess  on  the  ground  that  the  data  are  imperfect.  Liei  us 
have  done  with  fatuous  criticism  of  published  cost  data,  and  bend 
our  efforts  to  the  gathering  and  publishing  of  more  complete  costs 
of  all  kinds  under  varying  conditions. 

How  to  Use  Cost  Data.  If  a  unit  cost  has  been  so  analyzed  as 
to  show  the  quantities  of  each  kind  of  labor  and  of  each  kind  of 
material  involved  in  the  production  of  the  given  unit,  such  a  unit 
cost  may  be  quite  as  serviceable  a  generation  or  more  after  its  pub- 
lication as  it  was  when  first  published.  Thus,  the  yardage  costs 
of  excavating  earth  with  drag-scrapers  and  horses  which  Elwood 
Morris  published  in  1841  are  applicable  now,  three-quarters  of  a 
century  later;  for  we  still  use  drag-scrapers  for  earth  excavation, 
and  we  have  merely  to  substitute  present  team  and  man  wages  for 
those  used  in  the  time  of  Morris.  Curiously  enough  many  men,  even 
engineers,  have  failed  to  see  that  "  out  of  date  *'  cost  data  can  often 
be  thus  brought  up  to  date. 

Hates  of  wages  are  frequently  omitted  In  giving  unit  costs,  but, 
if  the  date  when  the  cost  was  incurred  is  given,  it  Is  usually  ik>s- 
sible  to  ascertain  the  wage  rates  that  then  prevailed.  An  exi>e- 
rienced  engineer  often  knows  offhand  the  prevailing  rates  of  wages 
that  were  paid  in  any  part  of  the  country  at  any  given  time.  While 
It  is  true  that  wages  of  individual  workmen  often  differ  quite  widely 
even  in  the  same  locality  and  at  the  same  time,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  this  difference  is  usually  consequent  upon  their 
Individual  differences  in  efficiency.  Thus,  when  railway  carpenters 
were  paid  $2.50  a  day  and  contractors*  carpenters  were  paid  |3.00 
in  the  same  locality  for  the  same  class  of  work,  the  carpenters 
working  for  a  contractor  did  fully  20*;^  more  work  daily.  Hence 
the  unit  co.st  of  carpenter  work  did  not  differ  materially  even  where 
the  wage  differed  20%. 

The  labor  cost  of  installing  a*  machine  is  very  often  estimated  as 
a  percentage  of  the  cost  of  the  machine.  Suppose,  for  example,  a 
given  machine  was  in.stal1ed  20  years  ago  at  a  labor  cost  that 
was  10%  of  the  cost  of  the  machine.  If  the  general  level  of  wages 
and  machine  prices  has  risen  759(  since  that  time,  then  the  ratio 
of  labor  cost  of  installation  to  machine  cost  would  still  remain  10% ; 
and  the  labor  cost  data  of  20  years  ago  would  remain  applicable 
today  if  applied  as  a  percentage  to  the  present  cost  of  the  given 
machine. 

The  labor  co.«t  of  installing  equipment  is  frequently  estimated  in 
dollars  per  ton  of  weight.  Although  the  weight  of  a  machine  of 
given  size  and  type  is  seldom  given  in  an  article  containing  costs 
of  machinery  installation,  the  weight  is  u.sually  a.scertainable  from 
tables  such  as  are  given  in  this  book ;  and  then  a  publii«hed  labor 
cost  of  installation  of  a  machine  may  be  converted  into  a  cost  per 
ton.  Old  installation  costs  per  ton  may  be  brought  up  to  date  by 
making  proper  allowance  for  the  rise  in  wagea 
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In  makins  tables  that  i^ive  thej^Hces  of  machines  and  equipment 
of  different  types  and  sises  we  have  iriven  also  the  weights.  It  Is 
therefore  possible  to  deduce  from  our  tables  the  price  per  lb.  of 
each  sixe  and  type  of  plant-unit.  Our  prices  were  normal  prices 
at  the  factories  in  1918  and  1914,  prior  to  the  world  war.  It  might 
seem  at  first  sight  -that  these  tabular  prices  will  be  valueless  at 
least  until  the  war  is  ended  and  normal  economic  conditions  are  re* 
stored.  Tet  a  little  consideration  of  the  matter  will  show  that 
our  tables  of  equipment  prices  may  be  used  effectively  now.  To 
illustrate,  suppose  it  is  desired  to  estimate  the  present  price  of 
electric  transformers  of  different  sizes.  Secure  either  the  price  actu- 
ally paid  recently  for  a  given  transformer,  or  secure  a  quotation, 
then  divide  this  price  by  the  price  given  in  our  table,  and  thus 
establish  the  factor  by  which  to  multiply  other  prices  in  the  same 
table  to  get  present  prices.  This  procedure  will  save  time  and 
trouble.  Moreover,  it  will  be  found  much  easier  to  secure  a  few 
quotations  from  manufacturers  or  their  agents  than  to  secure  as 
ntany  as  may  be  needed  for  an  approximate  appraisal  or  a  pre- 
liminary estimate  of  cost  of  a  proposed  plant  unit. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  manufacturers  usually 
quote  higher  prices  when  they  think  the  prices  are  to  be  used  for 
preliminary  estimating  or  for  appraising  than  when  they  regard 
their  prices  as  actual  bids  upon  equipment  to  be  furnished.  As 
our  price  tables  are  based  on  bids  or  on  plant  actually  purchased. 
It  is  evident  that  these  tables  will  have  valine  for  many  years  to 
oome,  if  intelligently  used  as  suggested. 

In  estimating  costs  there  is  always  danger  of  omitting  items, 
either  through  ignorance  or  carelessness.  If  the  cost  data  in  this 
book  served  no  other  purpose  than  to  prevent  such  omissions,  the 
publication  of  the  book  would  be  Justified.  Danger  of  onllssion  of 
eost  elements  is  particularly  acute  when  the  estimator  is  dealing 
with  a  class  of  work  with  which  he  is  not  thoroughly  conversant. 

EfStimates  of  the  cost  of  plant  are  usually  preliminary  to  an 
estimate  of  the  unit  cost  of  the  product  or  service  of  the  plant. 
When  this  Is  the  case  it  is  important  to  realize  that  probable  er- 
rors In  estimating  the  per  cent,  of  "  fixed  charges  "  and  the  "  load 
factor"  are  apt  to  outweigh  probable  errors  In  estimating  the  cost 
of  the  plant  Thus  the  "fixed  charges"  (interest,  depreciation  and 
taxes)  may  be  estimated  by  A  at  IQ^r*  whereas  B  may  estimate 
the  same  at  1S%.  If  A  were  to  estimate  the  first  cost  of  the  plant 
at  1150.000,  B  could  estimate  it  as  low  as  1100.000.  and  the  two 
estimators  would  arrive  at  the  same  annual  cost  of  fixed  charges. 

Comparatively  few  engineers  seem  to  realize  the  relatively  great 
Importance  of  accuracy  in  estimating  the  percentages  allowed  for 
"fixed  charges,"  yet  the  same  engineers  will  split  hairs  over  esti- 
mates on  the  first  cost  of  a  plant.  This  fact  is  repeatedly  made 
evident  in  rate  cases  before  public  utility  commissions  where  acri- 
monious debates  of  considerable  length  often  occur  as  to  the 
"value"  of  plants,  only  to  be  followed  by  the  most  cursory  dis- 
cussion of  depreciation  annuities  and  "  rates  of  fair  return  "  on  the 
investmenC     It  la  exceedingly  important  to  bear  in  mind  this  rule: 
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£ach  per  cent,  of  difference  between  two  estimates  of  fixed  charsea 
divided  by  the  total  percentage  allowed  for  fixed  charges  in  the 
lower  estimate,  gives  the  percentage  of  Increment  in  plant  Invest- 
ment that  is  at  stake.  Thus  if  two  estimators  agree  on  a  plant 
value  but  one  estimator.  A,  allows  10%  for  fixed  charges,  whereas 
the  other  estimator,  B,  allows  14%,  dividing  the  difterence  of  4%  by 
10%  gives  40%,  which  is  the  percentage  by  which  A  would  have  to 
Increase  the  plant  value  to  get  annual  fixed  charges  equal  to  those 
of  estimator  B. 

When  estimates  of  plant  are  thus  viewed  in  the  light  of  subse- 
quent calculations  of  "  fixed  charges,"  there  is  apt  to  result  far 
greater  study  of  the  questions  of  depreciation,  Interest  and  tax 
rates,  to  say  nothing  of  Insurance  and  even  repair  rates  which 
are  also  commonly  applied  as  percentages  of  the  plant  investment. 
Moreover,  it  Is  also  perceived  that  great  precision  in  estimating 
the  cost  of  a  plant,  even  were  it  attainable,  is  a  useless  refinement 
where  equal  precision  in  estimating  "  fixed  charges "  is  not  at- 
tainable. 

By  a  parity  of  reasoning  it  will  be  seen  that  unless  the  load 
factor,  or  ratio  of  actual  output  to  capacity  output,  of  a  plant  can 
be  estimated  with  great  accuracy,  it  is  fruitless  to  estimate  the 
cost  of  the  plant  with  great  accuracy.  Here,  again,  engineers  have 
been  inclined  to  give  relatively  scant  consideration  to  average 
output  factors  while  splitting  hairs  over  estimates  of  plant  cost. 
What  avails  it,  for  exami)le,  to  estimate  the  probable  cost  of  a 
factory  with  considerable  precision,  if  there  is  to  be  nothing  but 
a  crude  guess  as  to  the  average  "load  factor"  or  annual  output 
of  the  factory? 

Engineers  have  often  excused  themselves  for  not  estimating 
carefull^  such  things  as  "  fixed  charges "  and  output  factors,  on 
the  ground  that  these  were  matters  for  the  owners  or  managers  of 
the  plants  to  decide.  But  the  day  when  such  an  excuse  will  be 
acceptable  is  gone.  Even  a  deKigning  engineer  is  now  presumed 
to  study  and  apply  all  the  economic  factors,  for  if  he  does  not  he 
can  not  design  the  most  economic  plant  for  the  given  purpose. 

Unfortunately  depreciation  data  and  output  factors  (or  load 
factor  data)  are  not  as  abundant  as  could  be  desired.  They  are 
cost  factors  of  great  Importance,  and  their  usefulness  is  little  im- 
paired by  age.  We  have  made  a  beginning  in  recording  miscel- 
laneous data  of  this  character  in  this  book,  but  we  are  well  aware 
that  it  is  only  a  beginning. 

Deflnltiont  of  Economic  Terms.  Few  economic  terms  are  used 
in  the  same  sense  by  all  authorities.  There  have  not  been  many 
attempts  to  standardize  economic  nomenclature,  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  standard  terms  will  be  generally  adopted  for  many  years  to 
come.  This  makes  it  Important  that  the  student  of  economics 
shall  early  form  the  habit  of  carefully  defining  the  terms  that  he 
himself  uses,  and  critically  examining  the  definitions  that  others 
use. 

Many  writers  do  not  define  the  economic  terms  that  they  em- 
ploy,   apparently    taking   it    for   granted   that   any   dictionary   will 
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elucidate  their  meaning.  Not  infrequently  such  writers  them- 
selves have  a  rather  hazy  conception  of  the  scope  of  the  several 
economic  words. 

The  definitions  that  follow  in  this  chapter  are  those  that  the 
authors  have  adopted  or  have  formulated  for  their  own  purposes. 
They  conform  fairly  well  with  "general  usagre,"  but  are  not  in 
every  instance  in  general  use. 

Boon&my  is  the  Judicious  expenditure  of  labor,  materials  and 
energy  in  the  attainment  of  a  required  end. 

Bconontiea  is  the  science  of  the  general  principles  applicable  in 
securing  maximum  economy. 

Ecoitomio  Efficiency  is  the  ratio  of  actual  performance  to  an 
ideal  or  standard  performance.  The  single  word  efficiency  is  often 
used,  instead  of  economic  efficiency,  in  this  sense. 

Engineering  is  the  application  of  science  to  the  problems  of 
economic  production 

Bnfffneerinff  Economics  is  that  part  of  economics  most  com- 
monly applied  in  the  practice  of  engineering 

Industrial  Economics  is  that  part  of  economics  'most  commonly 
applied  in  financing,  organlting,  purchasing,  producing  and  selling. 

Political  Economics  is  that  part  of  economics  most  commonly 
applied  in  political  or  social  management. 

General  Diteuttlon  of  Economies.  The  word  economics  is  de- 
rived from  a  Greek  word  meaning  household  management.  Po- 
litical economists  have  attempted  to  restrict  its  use  to  their  own 
particular  branch  of  economics:  but  this  limitation  of  the 
word  is  not  approved  by  those  interested  in  other  branches  of 
economics.  Engineers  in  particular  refuse  to  use  the  term  economics 
solely  In  reference  to  the  science  of  political  management.  # 

Economics  is  often  defined  as  being  "  the  science  that  deals  with 
the  'production  and  distribution  of  wealth."  or  more  briefly  as  "  the 
science  of  wealth."  But  such  definitions  seem  to  be  too  broad. 
Engineering  also  deals  with  the  production  and  distribution  of 
wealth.  It  seems  better  to  define  economics  in  such  manner  as  to 
make  clear  the  fact  that  it  deals  solely  with  principles  of  general 
application  in  securing  economy  The  manufacturer,  the  merchant, 
the  engineer  and  the  politician  may  all  apply  the  general  princiiiles 
of  securing  economy,  and  to  this  end  they  should  study  economics. 
But  each  in  his  own  sphere  should  possess  not  only  a  knowledge 
of  certain  principles  applicable  in  securing  economy  of  perform- 
ance, but  should  have  acquaintance  with  many  facts  and  details 
not  classifiable  as  parts  of  the  general  science  of  economics. 

To  a  merchant  the  "  required  end  "  is  a  maximum  annual  profit 
with  the  aid  of  the  capital  that  he  commands.  Hence  for  him  a 
maximum  annual  profit  is  the  "  maximum  economy." 

To  an  engineer  the  "  required  end  "  is  usually  a  minimum  unit 
cost,  which  Is  the  "  maximum  economy "  that  he  seeks 

By  every  class  of  designer  or  manager  of  productive  plants  a 
maximum  of  economy  is  the  desideratum  in  the  attainment  of 
which  the  science  of  economics  is  immeasurably  valuable. 

Mr.  Frank  A,  Vanderlip,   president  of  the  National   City  Bank 
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of  New  York,  said  at  a  recent  convention  of  a  school  of  finance 
for  business  executives :  "  I  believe  we  are  a  nation  of  economic 
illiterates.  There  is  a  science  of  business.  It  is  something  teach- 
able." Yet  a  few  years  &go  when  enirineera  began  to  say  that 
there  is  a  science  of  management  and  that  it  is  teachable,  the 
scoffers  almost  drowned  the  announcement  with  laughter  "  Sci- 
ence, indeed ! "  they  exclaimed  **  You  can't  teach  management. 
Managers  are  bom,  not  made."  Now  it  ia  admitted  that  man- 
agers are  flrst  born  and  then  made. 

Value  is  exchangeable  worth,  usually  expressed  in  money. 

Price  is  the  quantity  of  money  exchanged  for  property  or  service. 

Cost  is  the  money  outlay  and  debits  incurred  in  securing  prop- 
erty or  service.  The  price  charged  by  a  seller  is  always  part  of, 
and  may  be  all  of.  the  cost  to  the  buyer.  *'  Debits  incurred "  will 
be  explained  later. 

Profit  is  the  excess  of  the  price  secured  over  the  cost  incurred 
by  the  seller.  # 

Unit  Price  is  the  price  per  unit  of  property  or  of  service ;  e.  g. 
$20  per  ton,  or  '10  cts.  per  kilowatt-hour. 

Unit  Coat  is  the  cost  per  unit  of  property  or  of  service 

Unit  Wage  is  the  wage  per  unit  of  employee's  time;  e.  g.  SO  eta. 
per  hour. 

General  Dltcusslon  of  Valusi  PrloSi  Cost  and  Profit.  Eksonomica 
might  roughly  be  defined  as  the  science  of  value,  price,  cost  and 
profit,  so  Important  and  far  reaching  are  these  four  words.  One 
of  the  commonest  errors  is  to  suppose  that  the  full  import  of  these 
words  is  attainable  by  reading  of  short  definitions  such  as  those 
above  given. 

Value  is  exchangeable  worth,-  it  is  true,  but  this  tells  nothing  as 
to  how  the  value  of  a  waterfall,  or  a  mine,  or  a  factory  site,  or 
a  patent,  or  the  "  good  will  "  of  a  business  is  ascertainable. 

Coat  is  money  outlay  and  debits  incurred,  but  this  tells  nothing 
about  what  the  true  debits  are. 

Profit  is  excess  of  selling  price  over  cost,  but  since  true  profit 
depends  on  what  constitutes  true  cost,  not  much  is  explained  by 
the  definition  of  profit  until  there  is  a  very  thorough  understand- 
ing of  what  constitutes  a  true  and  complete  cost. 

Scores  of  thousands  of  men  are  both  deceived  and  self-deceived 
every  year  as  to  values,  cost  and  profits,  because  they  have  never 
studied  economics.  The  majority  of  industrial  failures  is  attributed 
to  lack  of  knowledge  of  cost  keeping  and  cost  estimating,  but  this, 
important  as  it  is,  is  only  one  phase  of  the  broad  subject  of 
economics. 

Coat  has  two  meanings,  one  quite  elementary  and  the  other 
more  complex.  In  its  elementary  sense,  the  cost  of  a  thing  to  a 
given  owner  is  the  sum  of  the  prices,  or  total  price,  paid  or  pay- 
able by  that  owner  at  the  time  the  thing  was  acquired.  This  may 
be  called  elementary  cost. 

a  given  time  Is  the  sum  of  all  net  debits  chargeable  to  the  thing 
up   to  the  given  time,   including  the  value  of  the  owner's  time. 
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Thta  coat  mlffht  be  called  economic  cost,  in  order  to  distin^rulsh 
It  from  elementary  coRt. 

Elementary  cost  differs  from  economic  cost  in  that  it  does  not 
Include  sacrifloe  costs. 

Sacrifice  east  Is  any  payment  (such  as  Interest,  supervisory 
waces,  depreciation  annuity  and  risk  insurance)  foregone  during 
the  period  that  a  business  is  being  developed  or  built  up  to  a  point 
where  it  earns  a  normal  return  on  the  investment  Sacrifice  cost 
may  therefore  include  interest  during  construction  as  well  as  its 
sequel,  development  cost  or  accumulated  deficit  in  fair  return  on 
the  investment 

The  following  are  five  broad  definitions  of  cost  terms: 

Cosf  of  production  includes  money  outlays,  debits  incurred,  pro- 
prietary losses  of  normal  Income  and  compensation  for  risks  in- 
volved in  production. 

Cost  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  of  business  debits: 

1.  Debits  of  the  business  to  others  than  the  proprietor. 

2.  Debita  of  the  business  to  the  proprietor. 

In  well  kept  ledgers  all  of  the  flrst-named  class  of  costs  will 
be  found,  either  as  property  costs  or  as  operating  expanses,  but 
It  frequently  happens  that  not  all  —  and  sometimes  not  any  —  of 
the  second  class  of  costs  are  entered  in  the  ledgers. 

Costs  of  production  may  l>e  divided  into  two  parts: 

1.  Direct  costs. 

2.  Indirect  costs. 

Direct  Coats  are  those  costs  directly  assignable  to  a  group  of 
similar  units  of  product  without  prorating. 

Joint  or  Indirect  Coals  are  costs  that  cannot  be  directly  assigned 
to  a  group  of  similar  units,  but  must  l>e  prorated  among  different 
groups  of  units. 

Unit  Coat  is  the  cost  per  unit  of  product,  and  is  determined  by 
dividing  the  total  cost  assigned  to  a  group  of  units  of  product  by 
the  total  number  of  units. 

A  unit  cost  includes  all  the  direct  costs  and  it  may  include  all 
or  nearly  all  the  indirect  costs,  depending  ui>on  the  method  of 
accounting  or  cost  analysis. 

In  appraisal  work,  as  well  as  in  estimating  the  cost  of  projected 
work,  it  is  customary  for  engineers  to  use  unit  ccsts  that  Include 
only  part  of  the  indirect  cost,  the  remainder  of  the  indirect  cost 
being  called  "  overhead  cost." 

Overhead  Coat  is  that  part  of  the  indirect  cost  not  included  in 
the  unit  costs. 

No  hard  and  fast  line  can  be  drawn  between  unit  cost  and  over- 
head cost  It  Is  entirely  a  matter  of  more  or  less  arbitrary  defini- 
tion. If  a  company  does  its  construction  work  by  contract,  the 
contractor's  unit  ttricea  are  the  company's  unit  coata;  but  the  con- 
tractor's unit  prices  include  all  of  his  overhead  costs.  Hence,  if  a 
company  does  Its  construction  with  its  own  forces,  its  overhead 
costs  will  ordinarily  be  greater  than  If  it  does  its  work  by  con- 
tract, due  to  the  differences  in  accounting. 

Several  recent  decisions  of  public  utility  commissions  serve  to 
call  attention  to  a  rather  general  lack  of  knowledge  about  over- 
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head  costs.  One  decision  even  goes  so  far  as  to  Impute  diiihoiiest 
motives  to  certain  engineers  who  had  estimated  overhead  costs  at 
what  appeared  to  be  a  very  high  percentage.  Dishonesty  is  rarely 
to  be  found  in  appraisals  of  "  overheads,"  but  ignorance  is  cer- 
tainly more  in  evidence.  At  times  this  Ignorance  results  in  ex- 
cessive allowances  for  overhead  costs,  but  quite  as  often  it  leads 
to  under-estimates.  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  are  engineers  ever 
ignorant  in  such  matters?  An  answer  will  be  given  to  this  ques- 
tion first,  and  then  to  several  other  related  questions  that  often 
bother  commissioners  as  well  as  company  managers. 

To  begin  with,  the  term  overhead  costs,  or  its  equivalent,  has 
no  generally  accepted  meaning.  In  its  broadest  sense  any  cost  is 
an 'overhead  cost  if  it  cannot  be  directly  assigned  to  a  given  class 
of  construction  units,  and  in  this  sense  overhead  cost  is  identical 
with  "  indirect  cost"  A  better  conception  of  the  difficulty  of  de- 
fining overhead  cost,  except  In  a  general  manner,  will  be  evident 
upon  defining  **  cost "  and  "  unit  cost." 

The  impression  prevails  that  all  the  actual  costs  of  a  lUant  are 
to  be  found  in  the  plant  account  of  a  well  kept  set  of  ledgers.  The 
fact  is  that  some  cost  items  rarely  appear  in  the  plant  account  at 
all.  notably  interest  during  construction.  And  again,  operating 
expenses  are  often  charged  with  plant  or  capital  costs,  notably 
managerial  costs. 

Appraisal  engineers  usually,  although  by  no  means  universally, 
limit  the  items  of  construction  "  overhead  costs "  to  the  following : 

1.  Engineering  and  Inspection. 

2.  Supervision  (other  than  gang  foremen  and  the  profits  of  con- 
tractors). 

3.  Organization  (preliminary  to  construction). 

4.  Administration.  Accounting  and  Clerical. 
6.  Liegal. 

6.  Insurance    (casualty,  fire  and  title)   and  Damagea 

7.  Taxes. 

8.  Interest. 

9.  Contingencies,  Omissions,  Waste  and  Incldentala 

10.  Broker's  Fees. 

11.  Promoters  Profit. 

Broker's  Fee  and  Promoter's  Profit  are  not  infrequently  omitted 
by  appraisal  engineers,  but  the  remaining  nine  items  usually  ap- 
pear, either  separately  linted  or  grouptid  together.  They  are  com- 
monly expressed  as  percentages,  either  of  all  the  direct  charges 
taken  as  a  whole  or  of  some  of  the  direct  charges,  or  of  the  direct 
charges  plus  some  of  the  overhead  chargea  ^This  variation  in 
practice  is  itself  confusing,  but  when  we  add  to  it  variations  caused 
by  the  *'  burying "  of  some  of  these  eleven  "  overheads "  In  the 
unit  prices.  the>  confusion  often  is  so  great  as  to  lead  to  complete 
misapi>rehens{on  on  the  part  of  those  not  accustomed  to  cost  analy- 
sis Indeed  even  skilled  estimators  are  frequently  found  to  be 
using  "overhead  percentages"  erroneously. 

Tt  will  be  observed  that  we  have  omitted  "  Going  Value "  or 
"  Development  Cost "  from  the  list  of  "  overheads,"  and  in  doing  so 
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we  follow  present  practice,  although  ''Development  Cost"  Is  Itself 
largely  interest  during  conHtnictlon  and  its  sequel  —  deficit  in  in^ 
terefft  during  the  development  period. 

We  are  informed  by  C.  M.  Larson,  chief  engineer  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Railroad  Commission,  that  his  estimated  "overhead  costs" 
exciude  items  6,  10  and  11  of  the  above  list.  Item  €,  Insurance, 
Is  included  in  the  unit  prices  that  he  uses.  Item  10,  Broker's  Fee, 
is  taken  Into  consideration  by  the  Wisconsin  Commission  (as  we 
interpret  their  decisions)  In  arriving  at  the  proper  rate  of  "fair 
return"  on  the  Investment,  since  brokerage  fees  oomraoniy  con- 
stitute part  of  the  discount  on  bonds.  Item  11,  Promoter's  Profit, 
appears  not  to  receive  recognition  by  the  Wisconsin  Commission. 
Mr.  Larson  informs  us  that  he  usually  adds  to  the  direct  costs 
16%  for  overhead  costs  on  "the  larger  properties  which  show  a 
high  type  of  construction,"  and  he  intimates  that,  of  this  16%  very 
little  constitutes  Item  10,  or  Contingencies,  because  his  "  inven- 
tories are  usually  made  quite  complete  by  means  of  co-operation 
of  the  ofllcers  and  agents  of  the  companies."  For  small  plants 
Mr.  Larson  commonly  allows  12%  for  overheads.  These  percent- 
ages—  IS  and  15  —  seem  very  low,  and  we  believe  they  are  low 
where  a  utility  company  does  most  of  the  construction  with  its 
own  forces.  Mr.  Lamon.  however,  uses  unit  prices  that  are  as- 
sumed to  be  fair  contract  pricea  for  the  plant  "  in  place,"  which 
puts  a  somewhat  different  light  on  these  low  overhead  percentages: 

As  to  unit  prices  he  says:  "These  prices  cover  contractors' 
profits,  liability  insurance,  and,  In  a  word,  every  item  which  is 
ordinarily  included  in  the  same  to  a  general  contractor."  Since 
a  general  contractor  is  a  buniness  manager,  and  since  his  sub- 
contractors are  really  superintendents,  it  follows  that,  when  their 
services  are  paid  for  In  the  form  of  profits  included  in  their  unit 
prices*  Items  3  and  4,  Supervision  and  Administration,  are  smaller 
than  where  a  company  does  the  construction  with  its  own  forces. 
This  alone  explains  a  considerable  part  of  the  difference  between 
percentages  estimated  by  different  appraisers  for  overheads.  Bven 
the  same  appraiser  may  use  different  overhead  percentags  at  dif- 
ferent times,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  enable  him  to  have  an 
apprainal  that  can  be  readily  compared  with  the  accounting  rec- 
ords. Thus.  In  Gillette's  appraisal  of  the  steam  railways  of  Wash- 
ington State,  he  included  the  general  contractor's  6%  profit  in  the 
unit  price,  by  adding  6%  to  the  subcontractor's  price.  Thus  a 
large  part  of  Item  2,  Supervision,  was  automatically  "  burled  "  in 
the  unit  price,  which  was  in  accord  with  steam  railway  accounting 
practice.  But  In  our  appraisals  of  electric  railways,  electric  power 
and  light  properties,  and'  telephone  plants,  knowing  that  many 
companies  do  most  of  their  construction  with  their  own  forces,  we 
have  used  unit  prices  that  often  Included  relatively  little  or  no 
Supervision  (other  than  gang  foremanship).  Even  in  these  oases 
it  occasionally  happens  that  a  manufacturing  company  undertakes 
to  do  much  of  the  engineering  and  supervision  involved  In  laying 
out  and  installing  apparatus,  and  then  a  large  pari  of  such  "over- 
heads" as  engineering  and  supervision  are  automatically  buried  in 
the  prices  charged  for  apparatus  installed  "  in  place." 
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In  the  appraisal  of  land  and  rlffht  of  way  it  often  happens  that 
the  appraisal  engineer  has  no  voice  as  to  "overheads.**  Then  all 
''overheads*'  may  be  lumped  in  with  the  price  fixed  upon  the  land 
by  real  estate  experta  This  was  what  was  done  in  the  original 
appraisal  of  the  steam  railways  of  Washington,  and  it  has  led  not 
a  few  writers  to  misapprehension  as  to  the  overhead  percentages 
used  in  that  appraisal. 

In  Item  2,  Supervision,  we  find  that  some  utility  companies  in- 
clude "dead  time,"  traveling  expense,  unapportioned  freight  and 
carriage,  and  the  like,  under  this  head.  To  put  the  "dead  time'* 
(due  to  bad  weather  and  holidays)  of  laborers  in  this  account  is  a 
mistake,  it  seems  to  us.  Similarly,  -traveling  exi)ense  of  laborers 
and  unapportioned  freight  should  not  be  called  Supervision.  Never- 
theless they  are  sometimes  charged  to  such  an  account.  Even  tool 
expense  may  be  occasionally  found  there  also. 

Perhaps  we  have  gone  far  enough  in  this  discussion  of  details 
to  indicate  the  danger  that  lurks  in  ordinary  comparisons  of  "  over- 
head percentages,"  particularly  when  the  accounting  practice  of 
different  companies  is  not  thoroughly  understood.  But  one  more 
instance  —  a  very  striking  instance  —  should  be  given  to  empha- 
sise this  point.  MoHt  large  companies  build  additions  to  plant  at 
the  same  time  that  they  make  repairs  and  renewals.  Often  the 
same  gangs  make  both  renewals  and  additions  simultaneously. 
The  same  engineering,  managerial,  and  executive  forces  are  usually 
engagred  in  maintenance  as  well  as  on  new  construction.  There- 
fore, it  becomes  necessary  to  prorate  engineering,  suiwrvision,  etc.. 
to  two  or  more  distinct  classes  of  work.  Such  prorating  may  be 
done  according  to  different  theories,  the  two  most  common  being: 
(1)  In  proportion  to  the  cost  of  direct  labor,  and  (2)  In  propor- 
tion to  the  combined  cost  of  labor  and  materials.  These  two  meth- 
ods rarely  give  the  same  results;  often  the  results  are  widely  dif- 
ferent. Maintenance  work  generally  involves  a  relatively  high 
proportion  of  labor  to  material  costs,  whereas  the  converse  Is  often 
true  of  new  construction.  Hence  a  company  whose  practice  Is  to 
allocate  engineering  and  supervision  between  maintenance  and 
new  construction  In  proportion  to  the  direct  labor  involved  will 
have  a  plant  account  containing  lower  overhead  costs  than  a  com- 
pany whose  practice  is  to  allocate  these  overheads  ip  proportion 
to  combined  costs  of  material  and  labor.  E3vidently  the  theory  of 
such  prorating  has  an  important  bearing  upon  final  results.  As  an 
illustration  we  may  cite  one  company  whose  new  construction 
annually  amounts  to  many  millions  of  dollars  and  whose  main- 
tenance costs  are  equally  large.  Upon  analysis  of  that  company's 
costs,  we  found  that  its  overhead  chaVges  on  new  construction 
would  have  been  3%  greater  than  they  appeared  in  the  plant  ac- 
count had  they  been  apportioned  according  to  total  costs  instead 
of  according  to  direct  labor  costs. 

Some  companies  charge  all  general  management,  auditing,  legal 
expense,  etc..  to  operating  expense,  and  thus  reduce  the  overhead 
plant  chargs. 

It  may  be  said  that  overhead  percentages  should  be  determined 
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solely  by  analysis  of  construction  costs  of  companies  during  con- 
straction  periods  and  prior  to  beginningr  operation.  But  to  confine 
anaJysIs  to  such  companies  would  eliminate  most  of  the  new  con- 
struction of  public  utility  companies  throughout  America. 

Often  It  is  said  that  it  matters  not  In  the  end  whether  overhead 
charges  are  improperly  prorated  or  not,  for  by  as  much  as  the 
capital  account  Is  undercharged,  by  that  much  will  operating  ex- 
penses be  overcharged.  The  users  of  this  argument  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  an  appraisal  usually  marks  the  passing  from  the 
old  r^ime  of  laiaaex  /aire  to  the  new  regime  of  state  regulation. 
One  of  the  objects  of  such  an  appraisal  then  is  to  start  the  new 
plant  account  as  nearly  right  as  practicable. 

True  plant  cost  is  independent  of  ac(H>untlng  methodSi  of 
whether  property  has  been  paid  for  or  out  of  earnings  or  by 
the  sale  of  securities.  But  accounting  records  can  be  used  as 
evidence,  from  which  true  plant  cost  may  be  inferred,  and  to  that 
end  it  Is  desirable  that  both  the  property  accounts  and  the  main- 
tenance accounts  be  carefully  analysed  at  least  for  a  number  of 
years  back.  Upon  such  analysis  adjustments  can  be  made.  Then 
correct  unit  costs  and  correct  overhead  costs  can  be  derived.  To 
this  use  of  accounting  records  many  engineers  do  not  resort ;  their 
failure  thus  to  use  accounting  records  explains  most  of  the  ig- 
norance respecting  overhead  costs,  and  makes  clear  why  engineers 
have  so  frequently  underestimated  "  overheads" 

In  this  connection  It  may  be  remarked  that  while  most  engineers 
are  fairly  familiar  with  contract  prices,  and  while  some  engineers 
are  equally  familiar  with  actual  unit  costs,  relatively  few  engineers 
Icnow  from  personal  study  of  accounts  what  overhead  costs  aver^ 
age  under  given  conditions.  Until  quite  recently  the  accounting 
reoords  of  few  utility  companies  were  open  to  the  study  of  engl- 
neersi  And  even  when  the  records  were  available  not  many  engi- 
neers analysed  them  thoroughly,  both  as  to  operating  and  con- 
struction chargea  The  consequence  has  been  that  engineers  em- 
ployed by  public  service  commissions  have  commonly  underestimated 
overhead  costs.  Engineers  employed  by  companies  have  ordinarily 
t>een  cloeer  to  the  mark,  but  occasionally  have  grossly  overestimated 
overhead  costs  because  they  were  guessing. 

In  a  recent  commission  decision,  the  overhead  costs  estimated  by 
a  commission's  engineers  were  rejected  as  being  too  high,  although, 
in  fact,  they  were  much  too  low.  in  our  Judgment  The  commission 
reasoned  that  because  the  plant  account  of  the  company  showed 
nominal  charges  for  engineering  and  supervision,  and  no  charges 
for  Interest  during  construction.  It  could  not  be  possible  that  the 
company  had  spent  much  for  these  itema  This  Is  an  Instance  of 
a  sort  of  blind  faith  In  "book  values."  a  faith,  by  the  way.  that 
would  quickly  have  ebbed  had  the  company  been  found  to  have 
"book  values"  that  greatly  exceeded  the  commission's  engineer's 
estimate  of  reproduction  cost. 

Interest.  Very  few  operating  companies  charge  any  "interest 
durinff  eonatruction "  when  new  construction  proceeds  pari  passu 
with   renewals.     In  other   Words,   after  the  original   nucleus  of  a 
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plant  is  built,  the  "  interest  during  construction "  accoUnt,  if  ever 
there  was  one.  is  closed.  In  the  case  of  railways,  the  interest  ac- 
count  contains  only  interest  on  bonds  and  notea  Hence  it  usually 
does  not  adequately  represent  full  interest  on  all  the  plant  even 
during  the  original  construction  period.  In  our  early  appraisals 
we  did  not  recognise  this  fact  and  accordingly  underestimated 
"  interest  during  construction." 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  often  a  alight  duplication  of  interest 
charges  arising  from  the  practice  of  making  a  per  dfem  charge  for 
"train  service"  which  is  itself  high  enough  to  cover  interest  on 
the  rolling  stock.  Analogous  to  this  is  the  practice  of  charging 
for  transporting  their  own  freight  over  their  own  lines  at  rates 
that  are  high  enough  to  cover  part,  if  not  all,  the  interest  on  the 
track  and  equipment.    - 

Interest  during  construction,  as  we  now  view  it.  should  be 
charged  at  the  full  "fair  return  rate"  rather  than  at  the  bond 
interest  rate.  Otherwise  the  investor  fails  to  get  a  "  fair  return  ** 
on  his  money  during  the  construction  period. 

Brokerage.  It  has  often  been  claimed  that  bond  diecouut  \a  a 
proper  "  overhead  charge."  but  usually  this  claim  has  been  rejected 
by  commissions.  Commissions  have  reasoned  that  bond  discount 
merely  reflects  the  rate  paid  fur  the  use  of  money,  and  Is,  there* 
fore,  to  be  considered  only  as  a  factor  in  determining  the  "  rate 
of  fair  return  "  on  the  investment.  This  reasoning,  however,  is  not 
wholly  correct.  Bond  discount  is  a  com|H>site  of  two  entirely  dis- 
tinct things:  (1>  Brokerage  fee  and  (2)  advance  payment  to  the 
bond  purchaser.  The  broker  requires  part  of  the  discount  to  com* 
pensate  him  for  Investigating  the  property,  giving  it  the  endorse- 
ment  of  his  approval.  clrculuriEing  his  clientele,  advertising  and 
selling  the  bonda  First,  in  the  case  of  a  large  issue,  there  is  the 
wholesale  broker,  and.  second,  there  are  many  smaller  firms,  w^ho 
retail  the  bonds  that  they  have  bought  from  the  wholesaler.  Se- 
curities are  thus  sold  as  if  they  were  merchandise.  It  costs  money 
to  market  them.  The  brokerage  fee.  therefore,  is  Just  as  much  a 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  property  as  is  the  engineering.  Indeed,  there 
is  often  not  a  little  engineering  involved  in  the  study  of  a  property 
by  the  representatives  of  investment  brokers. 

Occasionally  a  witness  who  has  testified  as  to  brokerage  fees  is 
asked  such  a  question  as  this:  "If  Jones  builds  a  $10,000  house 
with  his  own  money,  whereas  his  next  door  neighbor,  Smith,  builds 
a  $10,000  house  with  borrowed  money,  is  Smith's  house  worth  more 
than  Jones'?" 

The  answer  is  no.  and  upon  receiving  such  a  reply  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  the  entire  argument  in  favor  of  brokerage  as  an  over- 
head cost  is  overthrown.  But  let  the  cross-examiner  himself  be 
asked .  "  If  Jones,  who  is  an  architect,  builds  a  house,  and  his 
neighbor,  Smith,  who  is  not  an  architect,  but  hires  one,  builds  a 
duplicate  hou.se,  is  Smith's  house  worth  more  than  Jones'?" 

Here  the  negative  answer  might  with  equal  reason  be  used  to 
support  the  contention  that  architect's  fees  are  not  a  proper  over- 
head  charge.    The  fallacy  in   this  line  of   reasoning  arises  from 
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the  oonfaaloin  of  coat  with  value.  The  *'  worth  *'  of  a  thing  is  Its 
value,  which  may  be  quite  distinct  from  Its  cost.  Appraisals  of 
utility  properties  are  co9t  of  reproduction  estimates  whenever  they 
oMiaist  of  a  summation  of  priced-out  quantities.  The  commercial 
vQime  of  a  utility  property  is  the  present  worth  of  its  prospective 
eaminga»  or  its  equated  annual  net  earniners  capitalized  by  divi4ing 
them  by  the  rate  of  fair  return.  While  neither  interest  during 
eonstniction,  nor  taxes,  nor  brokerage  fee,  nor  many  another  item 
adds  to  the  commercial  vcUue  of  a  property,  it  does  add  to  its  coat. 
Whatever  normally  increases  cost  is  an  element  to  be  appraised 
by  one  who  is  seelcing  either  true  investment  or  true  cost  of  re* 
production. 

Among  court  decisions  on  this  point  of  brokerage  fee,  noi^e  is 
better  expressed  than  the  decision  (Jan.  13„  1913)  of  the  Royal 
Courts  of  Justice  relating  to  the  purchase  of  the  National  Telephone 
Co.  by  Great  Britain.     The  Court  said : 

Next,  it  is  said  that  the  cost  of  raising  the  capital  necessary  to 
construct  the  plant  is  not  an  item  to  be  taken  into  account  In  finding 
thp  cost  of  its  (instruction.  .  »  .  The  company  has  given  evidence^ 
by  way  of  example,  that  it  cost  them  4.41%  to  raise  £5,500,000.  No 
one  hciM  given  evidence  that  it  would  not  cost  anything,  nor  has  that 
proposition  been  put  forward  even  in  argument.  I  know  of  no 
commodity  and  no  service  that  can  be  procured  as  of  a  right  for 
nothing.  I  am  clear  that,  as  a  fact,  money  cannot  be  procured 
for  nothing.  ...  It  is  not  true  to  say  that  this  involves  the  propo- 
sition that  the  value  of  plant  varies  with  the  credit  of  the  con- 
structor. The  coat  to  be  considered  is  the  cost  to  the  hypothetical 
constructor  who  is  a  person  in  good  credit. 

Accordingly  the  Court  allowed  a  commission  or  brokerage  fee 
of  about  2%  of  the  construction  cost  of  a  telephone  plant  having 
a  total  cost  of  about  $66,000,000. 

The  brokerage  fee  on  small  properties  is  usually  a  higher  per- 
centage than  on  large  properties,  for  reasons  that  are  quite  ap- 
parent. 

Contingenoiea,  Contingencies,  as  the  term  Is  ordinarily  used  by 
appraisal  engineered  denotes  the  probable  aggregate  co.st  (or  value) 
of  items  not  formally  listed  in  the  appraisal  inventory. 

Contingencies  may  be  divided  into  three  classes: 

1.  Omissions  of  quantities  through  carelessness,  ignorance  or 
oversighL 

2.  Omissions  of  minor  quantities,  purposely  left  out  of  the  formal 
inventory,  either  because  of  the  di/nculty  of  enumerating  them  or 
l>ecause  of  their  relatively  small  value. 

3.  Underestimates  of  unit  costs  ot  values. 

Some  appraisers  include  an  allowance  for  contingencies  in  their 
unit  costs,  in  which  case  contingencies  may  not  appear  as  a  sepa- 
rate item,  yet  may  in  faet  exist  in  the  appraisal. 

An  allowance  for  contingencies  is  usually  made  by  engineers  in 
estimating  the  probable  cost  of  projected  work.  Such  an  allowance 
Is  seldom  less  than  5%  of  the  total  of  the  schedule  estimate,  more 
commonly  Is  10%,  and  not  infrequently  reaches  a  much  higher 
percentage,    depending   on   the   carefulness   with   which   the   plans 
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have  been  prepared,  the  degree  of  certainty  as  to  the  conditions 
that  will  be  encountered^  the  experience  of  the  engineer,  and  finally, 
the  optimism  of  the  engineer.  A  higher  allowance  for  contingencies 
should  ordinarily  be  used  in  estimating  the  probable  cost  of  future 
wori<8  than  in  estimating  the  cost  of  replacing  or  reproducing 
existing  works.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  engineering  records 
of  quantities  and  the  accounting  records  of  costs  are  so  complete 
and  reliable  that  no  allowance  at  all  need  be  made  for  contingencies 
in  an  appraisal  of  existing  works.  This  is  particularly  true  iirben 
the  works  are  comparatively  new.  However,  as  an  engineer  sains 
experience  in  estimating  and  particularly  after  he  has  had  occ».- 
sion  to  check  over  the  appraisals  of  other  engineers,  whether  In 
his  own  employment  or  as  independents,  he  is  more  likely  to  recog' 
nize  the  necessity  of  some  allowance  for  contingencies  in  nearly 
every  instance.  What  this  allowance  shall  be  is  a  matter  of  Judg- 
ment, but  not  necessarily  a  matter  of  mere  guess-work. 

Perhaps  at  the  basis  of  the  phenomenon  of  underestimating  there 
is  the  psychological  fact  that  most  men  are  optimists.  The  hope 
that  work  can  be  done  cheaply  is  father  to  the  too  low  estimate. 
In  addition  to  this  well  known  cause  there  are  many  other  reasons 
why  estimates  of  cost  tend  to  be  too  low.  Some  of  these  are  not 
generally  recognized  even  by  expert  appraisers.  For  example.  In 
not  a  few  articles,  decisions  and  books  on  appraisals,  there  appear 
diagrams  and  tables  of  unit  prices  of  materials  —  such  as  copper, 
steel,  water  pipe,  etc. —  accompanied  by  statements  that  the  aver- 
age of  these  prices  over  a  period  of  years  was  used  as  the  base 
price  in  the  appraisal.  This  seems  a  philosophical  method  to  use 
when  average  prices  are  sought,  but  closer  investigation  discloses 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  so  philosophical  as  it  seems,  for  sight  is  lost 
of  the  following  basic  fact  in  the  business  world  where  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  operates: 

In  general,  average  weighted  prices  are  higher  than  average  vn- 
ioeighted  prices,  because  more  materials  are  bought  during  perit>d» 
of  high  prices  than  during  periods  of  low  ^prices  —  the  higher  prices 
being,  in  fact,  the  result  of  the  greater  demand. 

This  generalization  is  deduclble  from  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  but  it  may  be  arrived  at  Inductively  from  the  actual  pur- 
chase records  of  large  companies  that  have  been  in  existence  many 
years.  As  a  corollary  of  this  generalization,  we  can  Immediately 
infer  that  even  the  **  average  monthly  '*  or  •'  average  yearly  "  prices 
of  materials  as  published  In  the  technical  Journals  are  often  de- 
ceptively low,  for  they,  too.  are  unweighted  averages.  The  sale 
price  of  1.000.000  lbs.  of  copper  in  the  first  week  of  a  month  is 
given  as  much  weight  as  the  sale  price  of  6,000,000  lbs.  in  the 
last  week  of  the  month,  in  arriving  ^  the  "  average  monthly  *' 
price. 

The  correct  method  of  arriving  at  a  true  average,  or  weighted 
average  price,  is  this:  Multiply  the  number  of  units  in  each  sale 
by  the  sale  price,  total  these  products  and  divide  by  the  total  num- 
ber of  units  to  get  the  weighted  average  price. 

In  this  excess  of  weighted  average  price  over  unweighted  aver- 
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Age  price,  we  have  a  good  example  of  the  sort  of  underestimating 
that  Justifies  a  contingency  Item  in  many  appraisals. 

Another  common  cause  of  underestimates  by  ^glneers  is  trace- 
able to  their  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  detailed  records  of  the 
acconntinj^  department.  The  etigrlneer  may  keep  quite  careful  cost 
records  in  the  field,  yet  fail  to  know  some  of-  the  very  important 
elements  of  cost  that  disclose  themselves  only  in  the  records  of  the 
accounting  department.  This,  perhaps,  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
sources  of  underestimates  in  the  past,  but  is  fast  becoming  less  in 
importance  now  that  engineers  are  more  frequently  familiar  with 
accounting  practice  and  records^ 

In  the  following  list  of  items  will  be  found  some  of  the  things' 
that  not  infrequently  result  in  underestimates.  Of  course  most  of 
these  items  will  ordinarily  be  provided  for  in  the  unit  prices,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  unit  prices  usually  do  not  include  sufficient 
provinioii  for  all  items  of  cost.  Hence  the  reason  for  an  allowance 
for  Contingencies  and  Omissions  made  up  of  such  elements  as  the 
foilQwing: 

AGCIDBNTAL    OM/SSIONfl    OF   QUANTITISS   AND   COST    ITEMS 

1.  Quantities  inventoried  in  the  "field  survey"  but  overlooked 
in  the  final  summary. 

2.  Quantities  seen  but  omitted  because  they  were  believed  not 
to  belong  to  the  company. 

3.  Quantities  not  visible: 

(a)  Underground  obstructions. 

(b)  Sewer  connections. 

<c)  FV>undation8  in  quicksand,  plUng,  etc. 

(d)  Rock  excavation,  hardpan,  etc.,  beneath  an  earth  surface.  ' 

(e)  Clearing,  grubbing  and  trimming. 

(f)  Pole  butt9  trefited. 

(g)  Ground  brfices,   bog   settings,   concrete  settlTigM,   etc.,  for  • 
poles. 

(h)  Work  abandoned  due  to  changes  of  plans  after  work  was 
begun. 

4.  €reneral  cost  itenoa  overlooked: 

(a)  Casualty  insurance  and  contractor's  indemnity. 

(b)  Fire  insurance. 

(c)  Title  insurfin^e; 

(d)  Brokerafre  fee. 

(e)  Demur^agre. ;    . 

(f)  Miscellaneous  items. 
<g>  Vaixie.  of  lea^eq. 

(J^)  Taxes  during  construction. 

5.  Damaf^e  <^8t8.j 

(a)  Changing  location  of  a  highway,  incident  to  building  the 

utiHtar  ^«tnt. 

(b)  Ditto  sewera  water  pipes,  etc. 

(c)  Ditto  buildings.. 

(d)  Ditto  water  courses. 
<e>  Sererance  danmgef. 
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ITEMS    PROPBRLT    OMITTED    IN    THE    INVENTORY    TO    BE    COVERED    BT     ▲ 
GENERAL  PBRCENTAOB  ALLOWANCE   <2  TO  6%) 

1.  Material  wasted*  stolen,  etc. 

2.  ISxcess  material  needed  for  splicing.  Joining,  trimming,  etc. 

5.  Increased  length  of  wire  and  cables,  due  to  sags,  dips,  map 
shrinkage,  inclines  and  slopes  of  ground. 

4.  Small  Items  of  hardware,  miscellaneous  small  supplies,  etc. 

6.  Disconnected  installations  and  wiring,  available  for  use. 

6.  Cost  of  reels  and  freight  thereon^ 

7.  Changes  made  after  construction  is  begun,  resulting  in  prop- 
erty lost.  e.  g.,  pole  boles. 

UNDERESTIMATES   OP  UNIT  COSTS  AND  OVERHEAD  COSTS 

1.  Use  of  average  prices  instead  of  weighted  average  prices. 

2.  Use  of  wholesale  unit  costs  when,  under  no  rational  h3rpothe8i8. 
could  work  be  done  entirely  wholesale. 

3.  Use  of  car-load  freight  rates  throughout,  when  less  than  car- 
load rates  would  often  be  incurred. 

4.  Assumption  of  good  weather  conditions  throughout,  when  bad 
weather,  night  work,  etc.,  would  normally  occur  for  at  least  part 
of  the  work. 

6.  Assumption  of  continuous  work,  when  delays  due  to  non-ship- 
ment of  materials  and  freight  congestion  on  railways,  would  nor- 
mally add  to  some  unit  costa  Other  delays,  such  as  those  in- 
volved in  securing  right  of  way,  also  occur. 

6.  Assumption  that  surface  conditions  are  sufficiently  Indicative 
of  subsurface  conditions,  or  that  a  few  borings  are  ample  to  indi- 
cate subsurface  conditions,  resulting  in  underestimates  of  unit  costs 
of  excavation,  hole  digging,  etc. 

7.  Assumption  that  existing  plans  and  specifications  were  fol- 
lowed, resulting  in  underestimating  the  cost  Incurred  because  of 
change  of  plans  and  speciflcations,  which  changes  were  not  re- 
corded. 

8.  Assumption  that  all  the  general  and  overhead  costs  of  con- 
struction appear  in  the  construction  ledgera  Some  items  may  have 
been  improperly  charged  to  operating  expense.  Some  may  have 
never  been  charged  at  all. 

9.  Insufficient  allowance  made  for  higher  unit  costs  occasioned 
by  the  existence  of  other  plant  units  that  obstruct  work,  as  when 
overhead  wires  make  it  difficult  to  raise  poles;  or  when  proximity 
to  underground  pipes  makes  work  on  conduits  difficult. 

10. 'Assumption  that  unit  costs  based  on  work  with  relatively 
small  and  well  trained  gangs  of  picked  men  oan  be  equaled  where 
the  work  is  extensive,  and  particularly  where  the  work  is  both 
extensive  and  scattered. 

Since  overhead  costs  are  indirect  costs  and  since  indirect  costs 
are  usually  prorated  or  apportioned  to  different  direct  costs,  it  is 
inevitable  that  overhead  costs  should  ordinarily  be  expressed  as 
percentages.  Yet  the  very  fact  that  they  are  so  expressed  has 
often  produced  an  impression  that  overhead  costs  are  less  real  — 
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more  visionary  —  than  unit  costs.  This  unfortunate  misapprehen- 
sion has  received  apparent  confirmation  because  of  the  different 
overhead  percentai^es  used  by  different  appraisers  for  overhead 
items  bearing  the  same  name. 

Sntfimeerino.  We  have  pointed  out  the  fact  that  until  one  knows 
Just  what  an  appraiser  has  included  in  his  unit  prices  it  is  im- 
practicable to  compare  most  of  the  overhead  costs  of  two  different 
appraisals.  It  seems  desirable  to  add  that  even  the  same  words 
used  to  designate  overhead  items  are  not  always  used  in  the  same 
sense.  The  term  ''  Btiffineering  *'  may  or  may  not  include  inspec- 
tion,  architects'    fees,   office  expenses   incident   to  engineering,   etc. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  added  that  "  office  expenses  *'  piay 
or  may  not  include  interest  and  taxes  on  the  office  floor  space. 
These  fixed  charges  on  office  buildings,  etc.,  are  sometimes  over- 
looked entirely.  At  other  times  they  are  cared  for  under  Interest 
and  Taxes.  Again  at  other  times  they  are  distributed  among 
other  overhead  items.  Considering  all  such  variations,  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  wondered  that  percentages  allowed  for  Engineering  may  vary 
considerably.  But,  if  in  addition  to  these  variations  we  have  cases 
where  the  engineers  are  also  superintendents  of  construction,  we 
have  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  fact  that  Engineering  ranges 
from  3  to  10%  or  more. 

As  Indicative  of  the  errors  that  are  being  made  through  rather 
blindly  adopted  overhead  percentages  used  by  other  appraisers 
without  also  understanding  what  their  unit  costs  contain,  we  quote 
again  from  one  of  Mr.  Larson's  letters  to  us: 

"  Some  commissions  in  the  Southwest  have  been  known  to  quote 
the  Wisconsin  Commission  as  putting  on  only  12  to  15%  [for  over- 
head costs],  which  they  declare  cover  not  only  the  items  enumerated* 
but  also  promotion,  discount  on  bonds  and  going  value.  I  wish  to 
mention  this  only  that  it  may  call  to  your  mind  the  fact  that  these 
overhead  charges  are  not  intended  to  cover  such  items. 

"  It  should  be  noted  that  when  a  telephone  company  purchases  a 
switchboard  the  cost  of  a  large  part  of  the  engineering  on  that 
switchboard  is  included  In  the  price  paid  the  supply  company. 
When  a  gas  company  purchases  a  gas  tank  the  cost  of  a  large  part 
of  the  engineering  is  paid  to  the  supply  company.  Since  we  [the 
engineers  of  the  Wisconsin  Railroad  Commission!  place  the  price  of 
these  items  at  the  amount  paid  by  the  local  companies  to  the  supply 
companies,  this  fact  must  be  taken  into  account  in  applying  our 
overhead  charge&'* 

We  have  been  so  frequently  asked  by  public  service  commis- 
sions to  explain  why  our  percentages  for  overhead  charges  exceed 
those  used  by  the  engineers  of  the  Wisconsin  Railroad  Commission 
that  we  found  it  desirable  to  secure  from  Mr.  Liarson  a  statement 
as  to  what  his  overhead  costs  included  and  what  they  excluded. 
The  correspondence  between  Mr.  Larson  and  us  on  this  subject  is 
quoted  in  full  below. 

Letter  of  Gillette  to  W,  Larson,  Dec.  8,  19Ji.  In  estimates  made 
by  your  department  I  have  frequently  noticed  the  allowance  of 
12%  for  engineering  and  other  overhead  charges.  Will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  let  me  know  what  overhead  charges  are  included  In  this 
12%7    I    infer   that   it   covers   engineering,    business   management, 
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clerical  expense,  plant  expense,  leeral  expense,  interest  during  con- 
struction and  contingencies. 

In  the  course  of  our  investigations  of  the  actual  costs  of  con> 
structlon  for  a  considerable  number  of  utility  companies  I  find 
that  the  overhead  charges,  as  1  use  them,  are  very  much  in  excess 
of  12%,  without  any  allowance  for  contingencies.  However.  I  re- 
alize that  it  is  the  practice  of  many  appraisers  to  include  certain 
overhead  charges  in  their  unit  prices.  Contingencies,  for  example, 
are  often  placed  there;  likewise  much  of  the  general  superin- 
tendence Is  also  included  in  unit  prices  by  some  appraisers  and  I 
have  done  this  myself  in  many  cases.  For  instance,  in  my  ap- 
praisal of  the  railroads  for  the  Washington  Railroad  Commission,  I 
allowed  5%  for  general  contractor's  charge,  which  was  added  to 
the  unit  prices.  It  had  been  the  practice  of  nearly  all  the  large 
railways  in  that  State  to  award  their  contracts  for  large  work  to 
some  general  contractor  on  a  percentage  basis,  the  percentage  be- 
ing usually  5%.  This  contractor,  who  was  in  fact  the  business 
manager  of  the  construction,  then  sub-let  nearly  all  the  work  at 
unit  pricea  Now  it  is  evident  that  this  5%  could  either  be  added 
to  the  unit  prices  or  treated  as  an  overhead  charge,  to  be  subse- 
quently added  to  the  grand  total,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Washing- 
ton railways  I  chose  the  former  method.  It  has  always  been  my 
practice  to  include  in  the  unit  prices  all  costs  of  foremen  and 
local  superintendents  engaged  directly  on  the  work,  as  well  as 
time-keepers,  etc. 

In  a  recent  investigation  of  a  large  utility  company,  I  found 
the  following  actual  percentages  for  the  overhead  charges  named 
below ; 

Per  cent. 

Engineering  and  inspection   6.0 

General  Kupervision    1.3 

Clerical  expense 2.0 

Executive,  legal  and  accounting  dept 1.8 

Traveling     0.6 

Rent  and  furniture  expense    0.6 

Stationery,  postage,  etc 0.4 

Miscellaneous   0.3 

Total 12.0 

This  did  not  include  liability  insurance,  as  you  will  note.  May 
I  ask  whether  it  is  your  practice  to  include  liability  tn.surance  in 
the  unit  prices?  The  above  12%  did  not  include  the  local  foremen 
and  time-keeiiers.  whose  costs  are  regarded  as  direct  costs  and 
therefore  included  in  unit  prices. 

Since  the  above  12%  is  rather  typical  of  a  good  many  com- 
panies, you  will  see  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  you 
can  use  so  low  a  percentage  as  12%  to  Include  not  only  the  above 
Items,  but  to  provide  for  interest  during  con.st ruction,  contingen- 
cies and  the  preliminary  exi)en8es  of  organization. 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  as  detailed  a  reply  as  you  care  to 
make  to  these  questions,  for  as  you  will  realize,  the  precedent 
established   by   the   Wisconsin   Commission    Is   largely   followed    by 
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oilier  conimiiosions.  and  I  uni  fi'equently  confronted  with  the  Htate- 
nient  that  the  Wiiwonsin  CoininiiMion  never  aliowu  more  than  12% 
for  overhead  charges.  Reaiising  that  the  practice  of  engineers 
differs  as  to  v/bere  they  place  the  overhead  charges,  that  i»,  whether 
they  are  Included  in  unit  prices  or  not,  I  anticipate  that  you  may 
have  distributed  your  overheads  to  a  large  degree  in  the  unit  prices. 

Letter  of  Larson  io  Oilletie,  Dec.  n,  19H.  1  have  your  letter*  of 
the  8Lh  in»tant  concerning  overhead  charges  allowed  by  us  in 
making  valuations  of  physical  prot)erty. 

It  is  our  custom  to  allow  from  12  to  16%  for  these  charges;  in 
general,  15%  is  allowed  on  the  larger  properties  which  show  a  high 
tyiie  of  construction.  This  item  is  supposed  to  cover  engineering 
and  miiierintendence  during  construction,  general  organization  and 
legal  expenses  during  the  same  period ;  also  interest  during  con- 
struction and  omissions,  such  as  items  not  included  in  the  in- 
ventory or  items  of  cost  which  are  not  discovered  at  the  time  of 
making  the  valuation.  These  latter  are  rather  low.  as  our  inven- 
ti>riea  are  usually  made  quite  complete  by  means  of  co-operation 
of  the  officers  and  agents  of  the  companies. 

This  overhead  per  cent,  is  applied  to  a  figure  which  is  supposed 
to  include  the  total  cost  of  labor  and  material,  including  con- 
tractors' profit,  liability  insurance,  etc.  Furthermore,  it  is  not 
sui>|>osed  to  include  any  promotional  profits  nor  is  it  exi>ected  to 
cover  the  item  of  discount  on  bonds;  in  other  words  the  overhead 
charge  together  with  the  figure  to  which  it  applies  will  represent 
the  actual  value  as  nearly  as  may  be  determined  of  the  physical 
property,  assuming  that  money  shall  have  been  provided  for  the 
construction  of  the  property. 

I  realise  that  there  are  plants  which  show  higher  costs  for  specific 
items  than  may  be  allowed,  and  it  is  entirely  possible  that  in  some 
cases  where  excessive  difficulties  are  met  with  that  engineering 
and  allied  charges  may  run  as  high  as  that  cited  by  you.  How- 
ever, in  the  absence  of  specific  information  on  these  subjects,  the 
valuation  engineer  is  expected  to  re|H>rt  as  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty the  most  probable  value,  taking  into  account  conditions  as  he 
finds  them  as  compared  with  conditions  under  which  he  obtains 
his  cost  data. 

I  have  had  the  accounts  of  many  companies  investigated  under 
my  direction,  and  the  actual  costs  of  specific  items  have  been  ap- 
plied to  the  specific  costs  of  construction,  and  I  am  led  to  conclude 
that  with  few  exceptions  16%  is  high  enough  to  cover  the  items 
mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  my  letter. 

In  a  recent  valuation  of  the  Milwaukee  Qas  Light  Company,  a 
110,000.000  property  in  Wisconsin,  a  very  careful  study  of  the 
probable  cost  of  overhead  charges  was  made  by  the  manager  of 
that  company  and  by  members  of  our  staff.  This  was  made  by 
several  methods,  one  of  which  was  to  make  a  very  liberal  estimate 
of  the  force  necessary  to  construct  the  property.  The  very  highest 
figure  to  be  obtained  under  this  method  was  18%,  and  that  was 
based  upon  construction  of  the  entire  $10,000,000  worth  of  prop- 
erty before   opert^tloD  began;   and   this,   as  you   know,   is  not  the 
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way  plants  are  constructed.  We  finally  placed  an  overhead  al- 
lowance of  15%  in  this  case. 

We  have  In  this  state  a  hydro-electric  property  designed  and 
constructed  by  an  engineer  who  charged  for  his  services  10%  on  all 
items  handled  by  him.  After  the  entire  plant  was  constructed  the 
books  were  examined  and  the  specific  costs  of  construction  found 
to  be  something  over  $1,000,000.  As  applied  to  this  cost  the  entire 
charge  was: 

Per  cent. 

Engineering  and  superintendence 4.51 

Legal  expense 0.27 

Organization  and  office  expense   2.30 

Insurance,  taxes  and  damages   1.71 

Interest  during  construction 6.87 

Dii^counts  and  commissions 0.58 

Total     15.24 

The  period  of  construction  was  two  years.  It  should  be  said 
that  these  overhead  expenses  include  also  preliminary  expenses 
incurred  some  two  years  before  construction  began. 

During  our  studies  we  have  received  statements  of  extremely 
high  overhead  charges  and  have  proceeded  to  investigate  some  of 
them.  One  case  which  was  cited  by  a  Wisconsin  corporation  was 
that  of  a  large  power  company  Jn  the  west.  It  was  reported  to  us 
that  the  cost  of  specific  construction  was  approximately  15,000,000, 
while  the  coat  of  overhead  charges  was  49.6%  of  that  —  nearly  $2,- 
600.000.  This  was  given  with  sufficient  detail  to  appear  to  be 
good  evidence.  However,  we  inspected  the  details  of  the  book- 
keeping accounts  and  found  that  in  the  overhead  had  been  charged 
such  items  as  camp  equipment,  repairs  and  renewals.  $131,000; 
construction  equipment  investment,  $232,000 ;  repairs  and  renev/als 
to  same,  $44,000;  auxiliary  and  operation  equipment,  $209,000; 
small  tools.  $22.000 ;  dismantling  plant,  $4,000 ;  boarding  house 
loss,  $9,000;  suspense  credits,  $88,000;  warehouse  operation,  $29.- 
000;  undistributed  hauling.  $41,000;  employment  expense  and  trans- 
portation, $46,000;  liability  insurance,  etc.,  $54,000;  watching,  light- 
ing and  guarding.  $38,000 ;  hauling  and  erecting  construction  equip- 
ment. $4.000 ;  and  a  number  of  other  small  items  which  we  Include 
in  our  cost  of  specific  construction.  If.  now.  all  these  items  had 
been  added  to  .«n>eclfic  construction  it  would  have  raised  the  con- 
struction cost  to  a  considerably  higher  figure  and  would  have  re- 
duced the  overhead  charges  a  corresponding  amount ;  the  per  cent, 
of  overhead  would  then  have  been  reduced  to  a  reasonable  fig- 
ure. 

I  have  cited  the  above  simply  as  Instances  which  illu.«?trate  tb- 
point  I  have  in  mind,  and  not  at  all  as  representing  the  extent  of 
our  Investigation. 

I  have  had  many  calln  for  information  on  the  above  subject,  and 
would  be  very  glad  to  have  as  much  detailed  Information  as  \:o'.- 
slble.  Some  commips»lons  in  the  pouthvert  hnve  b?en  knor/n  to 
quote  the  Wi.«<con.Min  Comml-'^Kion  as  putting  on  only  12  or  \5'"r, 
which  they  declare  covers  not  only  the  items  enumerated,  but  ahw 
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promotion,  discount  on  bonds  and  going  value.  I  wish  to  mention 
this  only  that  it  may  call  to  your  mind  the  fact  that  these  over- 
head charges  are  not  intended  to  cover  such  items. 

It  has  not  been  our  practice  to  distribute  the  overhead  charges 
to  the  unit  prices  except  as  mentioned  above ;  that  these  prices  do 
cover  contractors'  profits,  liability  Insurance  and,  in  a  word,  every 
item  which  is  ordinarily  included  in  the  same  to  a  general  con- 
tractor. 

It  should  be  noted  that  when  a  telephone  company  purchases  a 
switchboard,  the  cost  of  a  large  part  of  the  engineering  on  that 
switchboard  is  included  in  the  price  paid  the  supply  company. 
When  a  gas  company  purchases  a  gas  tank,  the  cost  of  a  large 
part  of  the  engineering  is  paid  to  the  supply  company.  Since  we 
place  the  price  on  these  items  at  the  amount  paid  by  the  local  com- 
panies to  the  supply  companies,  this  fact  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  applying  our  overhead  charges. 

I  shall  always  be  glad  to  discuss  this  or  related  matters  with 
you  or  other  engineers,  and  shall  be  glad  to  have  from  you  any 
statement  you  can  make  in  regard  to  your  own  practice. 

Letter  of  Gillette  to  Larson,  Dec.  t2,  t9tk,  I  have  your  letter  of 
Dec  17.  relating  to  overhead  charges. 

I  am  interested  to  note  that  you  are  at  present  allowing  about 
1GI%  for  overhead  charges  on  the  larger  properties  which  show  a 
high  type  of  construction. 

I  think  that  the  more  we  study  the  accounting  records  of  the 
large  companies  the  more  we  shall  perceive  that  most  of  them 
make  inadequate  charges  to  the  construction  account  for  what  we 
term  overhead  costa 

I  have  just  completed  the  analyses  of  overhead  costs  of  a  large 
utility  company  in  New  England,  and  find  that  at  least  4%  should 
be  added  to  their  book  value  for  overhead  costs  (exclusive  of  in- 
terest). Too  large  an  amount  of  overhead  costs  has  been  charged 
to  o|>erating  expense. 

What  may  be  termed  expenses  of  administration,  including  legal 
expense  and  general  accounting,  are  very  frequently  charged  en- 
tirely to  operating  expense,  although  upon  no  correct  accounting 
theory  can  this  be  Justified.  This  alone  may  amount  to  2%  or  more 
of  the  cost  of  construction  if  properly  prorated  thereto.  I  am 
speaking  now  of  companies  that  do  a  very  large  amount  of  con- 
struction each  year. 

Another  point  to  be  considered  is  the  manner  of  prorating  these 
overhead  charges.  The  company  above  referred  to  has  prorated 
all  its  engineering,  superintendence,  etc.,  in  projportion  to  the  direct 
labor,  and  not  in  ]>roportion  to  the  total  cost  of  work  done.  Their 
practice  is  unquestionably  erroneous,  at  least  for  certain  of  the 
overhead  charges,  and  the  tendency  of  this  practice  is  to  reduce 
the  per  cent,  of  overhead  charges  to  the  construction  account,  be- 
cauj%  the  repairs  and  renewals  involve  a  far  larger  percentage  of 
labor  than  is  the  case  with  additions  to  thd  plant. 

Let  me  thank  you  for  your  very  interesting  and  instructive 
letter. 
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OVERHEAD  COSTS 

Table  I  ir^ves  detailed  overhead  costs  used  in  various  appraisals 
of  public  utilities.  The  different  items  included  under  "  Detailed 
overhead  percentages  '*  are  as  follows : 

A  —  Ehigineering. 

B  —  Supervision. 

C  —  Orsanixation. 

D  —  Legal  expenses. 

E —  Interest  charges. 

F — Taxes. 

G  —  Brokerage  and  discount. 

H  —  Omission  and  contingency. 

I  —  Miscellaneous  (  stated  ) . 

Acoouitting  Ttrms.  Every  engineer  should  acquaint  himself 
thoroughly  with  hookkeeping  and  accounting.  Hatfield's  "  Modem 
Accounting"  is  an  excellent  work  on  the  theory  of  accounting  and 
the  terms  used  in  accountancy. 

As  engineering  has  suifered  from  lack  of  knowledge  of  account- 
ing practice,  so  accountancy  has  suffered  from  lack  of  engineering 
knowledge  of  cost  analysis  Many  terms  used  in  accounting  will 
ultimately  be  revised  and  given  greater  deflniteness  as  a  result  of 
engineering  analysis. 

Gross  Operating  Earnings  or  Revenues  are  the  total  income  from 
the  sales  of  the  product  of  a  plant  or  property. 

Operating  Expenses  are  the  costs  of  operating  and  maintaining 
the  plant.  Usually  operating  expense  includes  taxes,  but  often 
taxes  are  not  included  in  the  soK^led  operating  expenses,  and  are 
treated  as  "  fixed  chargea"  Current  repair  expenditures  are  al- 
ways Included,  but  depreciation  annuities  to  provide  for  future 
renewals  are  seldom  included.  However,  there  is  no  fixed  prac- 
tice as  to  the  treatment  of  depreciation  charges   (see  Chapter  II). 

Net  Earnings  are  the  balance  remaining  from  gross  earnings 
after  deducting  operating  expenses.  Net  earnings  are  sometimes 
crudely  designated  as  profits.  Unless  taxes  and  depreciation  an- 
nuities are  included  in  operating  expenses,  the  net  earnings  should 
properly  be  called  apparent  or  ledger  net  eaTminge.  But  if  taxes 
and  adequate  depreciation  annuities  are  deducted,  the  balance  may 
be  called  true  or  actual  net  eaminge.  Very  few  ledger  accounts 
show  true  net  earnings  and  are  therefore  apt  to  be  deceptive. 

Fixed  Charges,  as  the  term  is  commonly  used,  includes  Interest 
(on  funded  debt,  real  estate  mortgages,  and  floating  debt),  con- 
tractual sinking  fund  requirements,  and  accrued  taxes  (If  taxes  are 
not  carried  as  an  operating  expense).  Also  it  is  occasionally  the 
practice  to  Include  depreciation  annuities  as  a  part  of  fixed  charges. 
The  term  "  capital  costs "  is  often  used  to  designate  interest,  de- 
preciation and  taxes. 

Dividends  are  the  so-called  "  profit  *'  distributions  to  stock- 
holders. 

Surplus,  as  the  term  is  commonly  used,  is  the  balance  remain- 
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ing  after  deducting  flxed  charges  and  dividends  from  "ledger  net 
earnings." 

While,  as  above  stated,  It  is  the  practice  of  many  companies  to 
provide  for  bond  sinking  fund  requirements  as  a  part  of  Fixed 
Charges,  other  companies  treat  the  matter  differently  and  deduct 
the  annuities  for  bond  sinking  funds  from  Surplus.  Some  com- 
panies also  make  a  similar  deduction  from  Surplus  to  provide  an- 
nuities for  a  Replacement  Reserve,  instead  of  providing  for  such. 
a  reserve  in  the  form  of  a  depreciation  fund  considered  as  part 
of  the  operating  expense.  It  is  important,  therefore,  not  to  assume 
that  all  actual  renewal  expenditures  will  necessarily  be  found  under 
the  Maintenance  Expenses,  that  is»  among  operating  expenses. 
Where  a  Replacement  Reserve  is  provided  for  out  of  Surplus,  It  is 
a  common  practice  to  pay  for  all  heavy  renewals  out  of  this  Re- 
serve, in  which  case  such  payments  never  appear  as  an  operating 
expense.  Because  this  is  done  it  should  not  be  assumed  that  main- 
tenance expense  does  not  contain  a  considerable  expenditure  for 
true  renewals,  for  it  usually  does.  In  bcief.  both  the  maintenance 
expenses  and  the  credits  to  the  Replacement  Reserve  should  be 
analyzed  to  ascertain  the  total  actual  expenditures  for  renewals. 

In  providing  a  Replacement  Reserve  it  is  not  uncommon  to  esti- 
mate as  follows  what  should  be  placed  annually  In  the  reserve: 
Take  20  or  25%  of  gross  annual  earnings,  and  deduct  therefrom 
the  actual  annual  maintenance  expenses  of  the  previous  year;  the 
balance  is  the  amount  to  be  put  into  Replacement  Reserve. 

While,  this  forms  a  good  rough  and  ready  rule  in  many  cases.  It 
is  apt  to  lead  to  serious  error  in  a  given  case.  A  much  more 
rational  method,  where  the  appraised  value  of  the  plant  is  known 
In  detail,  is  to  estimate  the  annual  depreciation  of  each  class  of 
plant  units,  take  the  sum  total  and  deduct  therefrom  the  average 
annual  expenditure  for  renewals  that  have  been  charged  to  main- 
tenance during  the  previous  year;  the  balance  is  the  sum  to  set 
aside  In  the  renewal  reserve.     (See  Chapter  II.) 

Interest  Is  the  payment  for  the  use  of  money.  The  payment 
for  the  use  of  real  estate  is  rent,  but  the  term  rent  Is  often  ap- 
plied also  to  payment  for  the  use  of  other  sorts  of  capital  except 
money. 

Interest  includes  not  only  a  return  for  the  use  of  money  but 
insurance  against  risk  and  compensation  for  at  least  some  pro- 
prietary supervision.  Interest  may  also  Include  compensation  for 
taxes  paid  on  money  loaned. 

Economists  assign  a  single  cause  for  the  payment  of  Interest, 
namely,  the  preference  of  present  goods  to  future  goods.  Although 
this  is  the  immediate  cause  of  interest,  the  statement  of  desire  as 
a  cause  is  merely  a  platitude  that  yields  no  deeper  Insight  into 
the  phenomenon  than  was  already  had.  We  must  look  back  to 
the  mediate  or  remote  causes.  There  are  many  motives  that  lead 
to  borrowing  and  the  consequent  payment  of  Interest.  The  most 
common  motive  in  the  present  age  Is  the  desire  to  command  labor 
pnd  throufrh  successful  command  to  secure  profit.  Interest  has 
thus  become  a  device  for  selecting  the  highest  officers  of  the  In- 
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dostrlal  armies.  Interest  on  invested  capital  has  heretofore  proved 
to  be  an  economic  Instrument  of  much  neater  efficiency  than 
election,  appointment,  examination  or  other  device  used  to  select 
leaders. 

Interest  rates  in  America  range  from  8  to  12%  depending 
largely  on  the  risk  involved,  but  also  depending  on  the  else  of  the 
loan  and  the  amount  of  proprietary  supervision  on  the  part  of  the 
tender.  The  general  average  rate  is  between  5  and  6%,  where  risks 
and  proprietary  supervision  are  relatively  small.  It  Should  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  there  is  always  danger  of  error  in  ap- 
plying any  "  general  average  "  factor  of  this  kind  in  a  cost  prob- 
lem.    KsLch  case  should  be  studied  carefully  as  a  problem  in  itself. 

Profit  is  the  excess  of  selling  price  over  cost. 

We  have  Just  seen  that  "coat"  is  sometimes  used  in  a  sense 
that  does  not  include  "  sacrifice  cost."  When  so  used  "  profit " 
Includes  '*  sacrifice  costs."  such  as  proprietary  supervision  and 
Interest  on  the  proprietor's  capital.  There  is  no  unanimity  of 
practice  respecting  the  use  of  the  word  profit,  for  obviously  Its 
significance  depends  upon  the  definition  of  the  word  cost. 

The  present  tendency  Is  to  include  in  cost  a  charge  for  the 
proprietor's  time  as  well  as  rental  on  his  real  estate  and  interest 
on  his  other  capital  and  development  cost.  Then  profit  covers 
only  the  income  that  constitutes  a  reward  for  superior  judgment, 
management,  luck  and  insurance  against  risks  and  depreciatioif 
not  Included  in  the  operating  expenses. 

Where  the  word  profit  occurs  in  a  law  or  in  a  contract,  it  is 
evidently  possible  for  dispute  to  arise  unless  the  word  cost  is 
very  fully  and  carefully  defined. 

Normal  Return  on  capital  is  the  sum  of  normal  interest  and 
norma]  profit.  Normal  interest  rate  may  be  designated  as  a  bond 
or  mortgage  interest  rate  on  property  similar  to  that  in  question, 
where  there  is  a  substantial  equity  above  the  bond. 

Normal  profit  covers  both  a  normal  return  for  proprietary  super- 
vision and  for  insurance  against  all  risks  not  provided  for  in  the 
operating  expensea  Among  these  risks  are  loss  of  income  arising 
from  general  or  local  business  depressions,  loss  of  income  from 
public  enactments,  and  loss  of  income  from  direct  and  indirect 
competition.  Functional  depreciation  may  also  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  forms  of  risk,  and  should  be  provided  for  in  the  profit  rate 
If  not  already  provided  for  as  an  operating  expense.  Totaling  up 
we  may  have  some  such  statement  as  this: 

Per  cent 

Normal  interest  rate   6 

Normal  profit  rate  — 

Proprietary  supervision   2 

Functional  depreciation   2 

Insurance  on  permanency  of  income 1 

Total  xfbrmal  return  rate 10 

These  percentages  are  here  given  merely  for  illustration.  An 
Interest  rate,  such  as  6%.  contains  elements  of  proprietary  super- 
Tislon  and  Insurance. 
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Mistakes  in  the  use  of  rates  for  caintalizing  expenses  or  incomes 
are  so  common  as  to  be  almost  universal.  Let  two  things  be  re- 
membered and  many  of  these  mistakes  will  cease :  First,  that  the 
normal  return  rate  and  not  a  bare  interest  rate  must  be  used  in  cap- 
italizing. Second,  that  the  normal  return  rate  depends  In  part  upon 
what  exists  in  the  operating  expenses  in  the  form  of  i^roprietary 
supervision  and  functional  depreciation. 

A  normal  return  rate  is  what  public  service  commissions  usually 
aim  to  allow  a  company  to  earn,  and  they  commonly  call  It  a 
"  fair  return  rate."  Although  it  Is  customary  to  estimate  a  "  fair 
return "  as  a  percentage  on  an  investment.  It  is  perhaps  better 
to  proceed  as  follows:  Allow  an  ordinary  interest  rate,  say  6 
or  6%  on  the  investment,  and  thereto  add  a  percentage  (for  pro- 
prietary supervision  and  risk)  of  gross  annual  income,  say  8  to 
12%;  the  sum  of  these  two  constituting  a  "fair  return"  for  capital, 
proprietary  supervision  and  risk.  Suppose,  for  example,  the  ra- 
tio of  gross  income  to  capital  investment  is  1  to  6  and  that  10%  of 
the  gross  is  allowed  for  proprietary  supervision  and  risk ;  then  this 
is  equivalent  to  2%  on  the  capital  investment,  which  added  to 
6%  interest  on  the  capital  Klves  a  fair  return  rate  of  8%. 

Capitalized    Value.    The    capitalized   or   discounted   value    of    a 

proi)erty  is  the  present  worth  of  Its  prospective  net  earnlnga     The 

word   value   Is  commonly   used   Instead  of  capitalized  value   when 

reference  Is  had  to  the  commercial   worth  of  productive  property. 

The  process  of  deriving  the  present  worth,  or  value,  by  divldlnflr 
annual  net  earnings  by  an  interest  rate  is  called  oapUalizing  the 
net  earnings.  If  the  annual  earnings  are  112.000,  and  if  the  in- 
terest rate  Is  6%,  the  capitalized  value  is  $12,000-^0.06  =  $200,000. 

Capitalized  Cost.  The  capitalized  cost  of  a  property  is  the 
equated  or  true  average  annual  cost  divided  by  the  interest  rate. 
If  the  true  average  annual  charges,  including  interest,  operating 
expense,  depreciation  annuity,  etc..  are  $30,000  and  the  interest 
rate  Is  6''/.,  the  capitalized  cost  is  $500,000.  The  first  cost  of  a 
plant  plus  Its  capitalized  annual  operating  expense.  Inclusive  of 
depreciation  and  taxes,  obviously  amounts  to  the  capitalized  cost 
of  the  plant. 

Equated  Annual  Costs.  The  annual  costs  of  repairs  and  re- 
newals are  seldom  uniform,  but  tend  to  rise  In  an  irregular 
"  curve  "  as  a  plant  grows  older.  The  process  of  finding  a  true 
economic  average  annual  cost  Is  called  equating  the  cost.  This 
can  be  done  correctly  only  by  a  sinking  fund  method  of  calculating 
wherever  capital  Is  susceptible  of  being  invested  so  as  to  yield 
interest.  Notwithstanding  this  seemingly  obvious  fact  there  are 
men  so  little  trained  to  logical  reasoning  that  they  deny  the  neces- 
sity of  using  sinking  fund  formulas  or  tables  In  calculating  either 
average  annual  costs,  property  values  or  depreciated  plant  valuea 

Before  a  rational  comparison  can  be  made  between  alternative 
plants.  It  Is  essential  to  express  all  costs  either  lis  equated  annual 
costs  or  as  capitalized  annus]  coPts  that  have  been  equated.  To 
eqxtnte^  as  h«»re  used,  means  to  secure  a  true  average  by  a  sinking 
fund   method  of  calculation.     When,   for  example,   the  cost   of  re- 
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pairs  Is  irregular,  varying  from  year  to  year,  no  rational  com- 
parison of  repair  costs  can  be  made  until  they  are  equated  to  an 
Average  annual  amount.  This  cannot  be  accurately  done  by  add- 
ing all  thA  annual  repairs  together  for  a  term  of  years  and  di- 
viding by  the  number  of  years  in  the  term.  The  correct  pi*oces8 
is  as  follows: 

Calculate  the  total  cost  of  repairs  of  the  first  year  at  com- 
pound interest  up  to  the  end  of  the  last  year  of  economic  life  of 
the  unit  In  question.  Calculate  similarly  the  cost  of  repairs  of 
the  Hecond.  the  third,  etc..  years  up  to  the  end  of  the  last  year. 
Add  all  these  compounded  costs  together  and  multiply  by  the  an- 
nual deposit  in  a  sinking  fund  which  started  at  the  beginning  of 
the  life  will  redeem  |1  at  the  end  of  the  life  of  the  plant  unit. 
The  product  Is  the  equated  annual  cost  of  repairs. 

If  the  annual  cost  of  repairs  Is  actually  uniform,  year  after 
year,  throughout  the  life,  say  1100.  the  above  given  rule  gives  |100 
aj«  the  result,  thus  checking  the  correctness  of  the  rule. 

If  the  repairs  all  come  at  the  very  end  of  the  life;  and  thus 
constitute  an  entire  renewal,  obviously  the  rule  gives  the  correct 
answer,  namely,  the  sinking  annuity  required  to  redeem  the  in- 
ve^nient  at  the  end  of  the  life. 

Common  Errors  In  Capltallzino  Values.  The  capitalised  value 
nii-tliod  IH  used  not  only  in  estimating  the  value  of  land,  of  water 
rights,  of  franchises,  and  of  all  property  that  has  a  pro9|)ective 
earning  capacity,  but  It  is  used  by  engineers  in  comparing  the 
relative  plant  designs  and  i>lant  locations.  In  spite  of  such  exten- 
sive use  of  this  method,  it  is  probably  more  often  used  erroneously 
than  correctly.  To  use  it  correctly  there  mu.^t  be  complete  under- 
standing of  the  interrelation  of  all  the  factors,  and  this  Is  rarely 
bnd. 

To  t>eg1n  with  the  percentage  used  in  capitifllclng  should  never 
be  an  ordinary  interest  rate,  unless  the  annual  costs  have  been 
equated  (as  above  described).  To  capitalize  an  annual  Income  by 
dividing  by  an  ordmary  Interest  rate,  say  6%.'  tacitly  assumes  that 
the  income  will  be  perfietual.  or  if  not  perpetual  that  due  deduc- 
tion has  been  made  In  form  of  a  sinking  fund  annuity. 

In  a  recent  address  to  engineering  students  a  professor  said  that 
the  average  engineer  Is  worth  $55,000  more  to  society  than  If  he 
had  no  engineering  education.  It  was  stated  that  the  average 
"  technically -trained  graduate  of  our  engineering  colleges  earns 
annually,  on  the  lyrerage.  at  leant  $3,000."  This  Is  stated  to  be 
$2,200  In  excess  of  the  average  earnings  of  a  "  trade-trained  man.** 

The  $2,200  annual  gain  was  capitalized  at  4%,  giving  $55,000 
as  the  "  increased  potential  value  to  the  community "  resulting 
from  the  engineering  training  received  by  each  engineering 
graduate. 

Not  only  Is  this  an  incorrect  appraisal  of  **  increased  potential 
value  to  the  community'*  but  It  la  not  a  correct  appraisal  of  the 
worth  of  an  engineering  education  to  the  average  engineer. 

If  the  duration  of  the  average  engineer's  earning  capacity  Is, 
say.  40  years,  the  present  worth  of  an  average  $2,200  gain  is  not 
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$2,200  -r  0.04  =:  155.000,  but  |2,200  -i-  (0.04  +  0.01)  =  $44,000. 
The  1%  in  added  to  the  4%  because  the  1%  Rives  the  amount  of 
the  annuity  required  to  amortise  the  value  In  40  years. 

In  another  form  the  error  of  tacitly  ansumine  a  perpetual  life 
when  capitalising  a  value  occurs  whenever  any  one  falls  to  allow 
for  functional  depreciation  due  to  inadequacy  or  obsolescence.  If 
allowance  is  not  made  for  this  factor  by  means  of  an  adequate 
depreciation  annuity  as  a  part  of  the  equated  annual  operatlnir 
expenses,  it  should  be  made  by  adding:  the  depreciation  annuity 
rate  to  the  interest  r:Ue  to  get  the  percentage  rate  used  In  cap* 
ItaliziniT  the  annual  cost.  Throughout  Wellington's  admirable  treat- 
ise on  "  The  Economic  Theory  of  Kail  way  Liocatlon "  the  erfx>r  Is 
made  of  ignoring  functional  depreciation  when  capitalizing  the 
operating  expenses  of  alternative  railways  lines. 

Another  common  error  In  capitalizing  values  is  to  use  bond  Inter* 
est  rates,  say  4  to  6%  instead  of  normal  (or  "fair")  return  rataa, 
say  10%.  Consideration  of  the  facts  previously  brought  out  In 
our  discussion  of  "fair  return  rates"  will  make  it  clear  why  auch 
rates  should  be  used  in  capitalizing  net  earnings  to  arrive  at 
commercial  values. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  observed  that  it  is  immaterial 
whether  every  item  of  insurance  (commercial  risk.  Are,  bad  debts, 
etc.)  be  treated  as  an  expense  or  whether  it  be  converted  to  a  E>er-> 
centag^  of  the  plant  value  and  added  to  the  **  fair  return  rate  ** 
to  get  the  capitalization  rate,  but  one  or  the  other  of  these  alter- 
natives must  be  adopted.  Similarly  as  to  the  item  of  proprietary 
supervision.  It  must  either  appear  In  toto  in  the  operating  ex- 
penses, which  rarely  happens,  or  it  must  appear  as  part  of  tho 
percentage  rate  used  in  capitalizing  the  net  income.  Many  a  plant 
has  been  commercially  appraised  at  too  high  a  value  because  of 
failure  to  understand  the  principles  Just  stated.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  with  small  plants  where  proprietary  supervision  is 
usually  so  large  a  factor  relative  to  the  total  annual  cost. 

Alternative  Plant  '  Method  of  Valuation.  A  criterion  of  the 
value  of  a  given  thing  is  the  cost  of  securing  the  next  best  al- 
ternative that  will  perform  tb«  same  function.  The  only  llmita> 
tion  In  the  application  of  the  alternative  plant  method  of  valuation 
may  be  stated  thus:  The  market  price  of  the  product  of  the 
plant  itiu.Mt  be  such  that  its  net  earnings  give  a  normal  rate  of 
return  on  the  cost  of  the  alternative  plant.  Average  prospective 
net  earnings  capitalized  at  the  normal  rate  of  return  give  the 
value  of  a  productive  proi>«»rty.  It  is  concelva{>1e,  of  course,  that 
an  alternative  plant  might  cost  so  much  that  Its  product  could 
not  be  marketed  at  a  price  that  would  yield  a  normal  return  on 
the  cost.  Obviously,  then,  the  value  of  the  plant  could  not  equal 
Its  cost.  But  within  this  limit,  the  alternative  plant  method  of 
valuation  is  strictly  applicable. 

It  follows,  then,  that  if  the  gross  earnings  are  not  affected  by 
the  substitution  of  an  alternative  for  any  part  of  a  plant,  the  cor- 
rect criterion  of  the  value  of  a  part  of  a  plant  Is  found  by  the  rule 
given  below  in   italics. 
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A99Ufnino  oro99'income  to  be  unchanged  by  aubatituting  an  al- 
temaltvf!  part  in  a  plant,  the  value  of  any  part  in  the  first  cost  of 
tts  iMOtfi  economic  alternative  plus  the  capitalized  difference  in 
their  rvapective  average  annual  operating  expenses, 

£xpr«29M:d  algebraically  this  rule  iu; 

J»  — « 
R 

This  formula  alao  gives  the  depreciated  value  of  a  plant  unit 
(see  page  100).     The  derivation  of  the  formula  foUowa 

C  ~  fimt  cost  of  the  moHt  economic  altenialive  plant. 

c  =  ditto  of  existing  plant 

^  =  average  ("equated")  annual  operating  expense  inclusive  of 
repairs,  natural  depreciation  and  taxes,  but  exclusive  of  functional 
depreciation  and  interest,  for  the  most  economic  alternative  plant 

e  =  ditto  for  the  existing  plant. 

/  =  sinking  fund  rate  per  cent,  of  annual  functional  depreciation. 

O  =  average  annual  gross  income  with  the  alternative  plant 

g  •=  ditto  with  the  existing  plant 

R  =  a.  capitalisation  rate  =  r  -^  f» 

r  =z  Interest  rate  =  "  fair  return  rate." 

V  =  value  of  most  economic  alternative  plant 

V  =r  ditto  of  existing  plant 


* 


v  = (1) 

r 

g —  (e  +  fc) 

«= (2) 

r 

(Jff  —  e)  -I-  /  (C  — c)  ^{Q^g) 

«-y= («) 

r 

If  the  gross  Income  Is  the  same  for  both  plants,  then  O  •=  g; 
but  in  order  that  either  plant  shall  have  any  commercial  value 
as  a  working  plant  it  mu^t  produce  gross  earnings  sufficient  to 
pay  its  oi>eratlrfg  exiienses  and  fixed  charges.  Assuming  this  to 
be  the  ca^e,  and  thiit  ail  earnings  in  excess  of  this  requirement  are 
*•  going  concern  value,"  It  follows  that  F  =  C,  or  that  the  value 
of  an  alternative  plant  Is  its  first  cost.  Then  substituting  C  for 
V  In  E«quation   (3)  and  remembering  that  O  —  g  —  O,  we  have: 

(E  —  e)  -|./(C~-t7) 
v=C-^ (4) 

r 

If  the  existing  plant  were  sold  at  Its  value  v,  then  to  the  pur- 
chaser its  "  first  co.':t "  would  be  c,  or  v  —  r,  whence : 

(E  —  e)  ^f(C-^c) 
v=C-{- •• (6) 
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K  —  «  E^-^e 

v-c =  C  +  - (6) 

r-f  /  R 

£kiuation  (6)  gives  the  depreciated  value  of  a  plant  unit,  under 
the  condition  that  a  new  plant  unit  yields  the  same  output  as 
the  old  plant  unit.  This  same  equation  is  derived  in  another  way 
in  Chapter  11.  - 

Equation  (4)  is  the  equation  to  use  when  th9  value  of  land« 
water  rights,  or  the  ltl<e  is  to  be  calculated,  and  there  v  Includes 
not  only  the  value  of  the  existing  plant  but  the  value  of  the  land, 
water  rights  or  the  like  associated  there  with  it  and  indispensable 
thereto. 

Value  of  Plant  Location  of  Right  of  Way  and  of  Water  Rights. 
The  value  of  a  right  of  way.  or  of  a  plant  site,  or  of  water  rights, 
of  coal  or  indeed  of  any  land  entity  is  correctly  calculable  by  the 
alternative  plant  method  (Hk]uatlon  4).  just  discussed.  But  in 
making  the  calculation  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  always 
assumed  that  the  gross  income  will  be  sufDctent  to  pay  a  **f&.ir 
return  "  on  the  value  thus  determined. 

In  the  case  of  farm  or  mineral  products  there  is  ordinarily  an 
"open  market"  wherein  the  prices  of  the  products  are  established. 
Given  the  unit  prices,  and  knowing  the  number  of  units  that  will 
be  produced  annually  from  a  given  piece  of  land,  the  average 
annual  gross  income  is  readily  estimated.  Kquatlon  (2).  above 
given,  determines  the  value  of  the  plant  Inclusive  of  land,  water 
rights,  coal  or  whatever  capital  Is  Involved  in  the  production. 
Then  the  total  value  thus  ascertained,  less  the  depreciated  value 
of  the  plant,  is  the  value  of  the  land,  water  rights,  coal,  or  other 
land  entity.  Why,  then,  is  it  necessary  in  such  a  case  to  use 
Ekiuatlon  (4)?  It  is  not,  if  all  the  data  are  available,  but  one  of 
the  difYlculties  Inherent  in  such  problems  Is  the  determination  of 
the  probable  gross  income.  But  it  is  usually  easy  to  ascertain 
what  an  alternative  plant  with  the  necessary  land  would  cost.  If 
this  can  be  done,  Ekiuatlon  (4)  offers  a  simple  solution  of  the 
problem. 

To  illustrate: 

Certain  water  rights  are  owned,  leased  or  otherwise  controlled 
by  a  water  company.  Their  value  is  in  quetttiorr.  The  appraiser 
must  arrive  at  the  value  by  considering  the  most  economic  alter- 
native sources  of  water.  Suppose  the  water  company  has  a  water- 
shed from  which  it  secures  a  water  supply  that  is  impounded  near 
the  city  and  is  delivered  by  gravity.  Two  alternatives  may  pre- 
sent themselves:  (1)  Another  but  more  distant  watershed  from 
which  a  gravity  .Mupi)Iy  is  obtainable,  and  (2)  a  nearby  river  from 
which  the  water  must  be  pumped  and  filtered. 

An  estimate  is  made  of  the  flnst  cost  and  operating  expense  of 
each  of  these  two  alternatives,  and  of  the  corresponding  operating 
expense  of  that  part  of  the  existing  plant  that  would  be  displaced 
were  either  of  the  alternatives  used. 

The  following  example  will  Illustrate  the  solution  of  such  a  prob- 
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lem.     L«et  the  first  cost  of  the  alternative  gravity  system  be  esti- 
mated to  be  as  follows: 

Watershed  rights,  10,000  acres  at  |10  i>er  acre. . .  .|100.000 

Pipe  line  right  of  way,  16  miles 16.000 

Headworka,  supply  pipe  line  and  reservoir 460.000 

Total     1676.000 

Overhead  charges  and  contingencies  30% 172.800 

Total    first   cost    1748,800 

Let  the  yearly  operating  expense,  including  maintenance,  de- 
predation and  taxes,  be  |23,000  on  this  alternative  water  supply 
system.  Liet  the  corresponding  first  cost  of  the  existing  supply 
system  be: 

Headworks.  pipe  line  and  reservoir 1400.000 

Overhead  charges  and  contingencies,  25% 100.000 

Total  first  cost    < 1500.000 

Let  the  yearly  operating  expense  be  $16,000. 

Then,  if  a  normal  return  rate  Is  9%,  the  value  of  the  existing 
supply  system  including  its  water  rights  and  lands  associated 
therewith  is  1748.000  +  (123.000 —  116.000)  4-  8%  rr  1848.000.  Since 
this  includes  the  $500,000  first  cost  of  the  existing  supply  system, 
it  follows  that  the  water  rights  (and  lands  associated  therewith) 
of  the   existing  system   are    worth    $848,000  —  $600,000  =  $348,000. 

Four  important  points  are  to  be  noted:  (1)  The  estimated  cost 
of  acquiring  watershed  rights  must  be  included  in  the  first  cost  of 
the  alternative  water  supply  system  but  must  be  excluded  from 
the  first  co.Ht  of  the  existing  water  supply  system. 

(2)  The  interest  rate  used  in  capitalizing  the  difference  in  oper- 
ating expenses — 8%  assumed  In  this  case  —  must  be  a  normal 
return  rate  on  such  an  investment.  It  must  not  be  a  bare  interest 
rate  on  well  secured  loans.  If  functional  depreciation  is  not  pro- 
vided for  in  the  operating  expenses  it  should  be  provided  for  by 
increasing  the  normal  return  rate,  and  this  Is  preferable  where 
the  water  right  values  themselves  are  depreciable. 

(3)  Estimated  allowances  for  contingencies  should  ordinarily 
be  considerably  higher  for  a  plant  not  built  than  for  one  in  ex- 
istence, particularly  where  engineering  and  accounting  records  of 
the  existing  plant  are  fairly  complete. 

(4>  If  water  is  brought  from  a  great  distance  a  larger  dis- 
tributing reservoir  Is  needed  in  or  near  the  city  than  if  the  supply 
line  Is  short.  Breaks  in  a  long  line  are  more  likely  to  occur,  and 
the  fire  risk  correspondingly  increased  if  the  distributing  reservoir 
is  small.  0 

Where  an  alternative  supply  system  involves  pumping  and  fil- 
tration or  other  treatment  of  the  water,  the  annual  expenses  when 
capitalized  may  become  very  great,  and  will  correspondingly  in- 
crease the  value  of  the  water  rights  of  an  existing  pure,  gravity 
supply. 
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For  an  extended  discussion  of  water  right  valuation  see  three 
articles  by  Halbert  P.  Gillette  in  Engineering  and  Contracting. 
Apr.   17  and  Dec.   4,  1912.  and  Sept.  1.   1915. 

For  a  discussion  of  the  real  or  commercial  value  of  a  plant  site 
or  a  railway  right  of  way.  see  "  Some  Important  Considerations  in 
Right  of  Way  Valuation "  by  Halbert  P.  Gillette,  in  Engineering 
and  Contracting.  June  30.  1915. 

Value  of  Attached  Business.  The  value  of  any  property,  aa 
Above  stated,  is  the  present  worth  of  its  prospective  net  earnings. 
It  is  often  desirable  to  segregate  this  value  into  two  parts  which 
are  variously  designed;  as,  (1)  "tangible"  and  (2)  "intangible,** 
ri)  "physical"  and  (2)  "  non-phy.ilcnl."  (1)  "plant"  and  (2) 
"good  will,"  (1)  "tangible  proi^erty"  and  (2)  "going  concern 
value."  etc.  In  the  case  of  public  service  corporations  the  son- 
physical  value  is  often  called  "  fninrhlse  value." 

In  every  case  the  procedure  is  first  to  capitalize  the  prospective 
e<iuuted  net  earnings  nnd  ther<>frnm  deduct  what  is  regarded  as 
the  "  value "  of  the  physical  or  tangible  property,  the  remainder 
being  the  non -physical  value  or  the  value  of  the  attached  business. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  thst  this  segregation  is  Justiflahle 
only  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  existing  physical  property —>  the 
plant,  etc. —  is  replaceable  by  an  equivalent,  without  changing  the 
gross  income. 

Having  calculated  the  value  of  the  existing  physical  property 
by  the  alternative  plant  method,  as  above  described,  deduct  the 
physical  property  value  from  the  capitalized  value  of  the  pros< 
I>ective  net  earnings  nnd  the  balance  is  the  "  value  of  the  attached 
business "  or,  more  properly,  the  value  of  the  business  in  excess 
of  that  needed  to  yield  a  fair  return  on  the  value  of  the  physical 
property. 

Often,  but  quite  improperly,  the  cost  of  developing  or  establish- 
ing a  business  is  spoken  of  as  "  going  value " ;  it  may  properly 
t>e  designated  as  "going  cost,"  but  it  certainly  is  not  value. 

It  is  Important  to  realize  that  many  of  the  items  of  physical 
or  tangible  cost  are  quite  as  non-physical  or  Intangible  as  those 
commonly  classed  as  non-physical.  Thus  after  a  plant  has  been 
built  there  is  no  physical  thing  in  the  plant  that  can  be  designated 
as  "  interest  during  construction,"  or  as  "  cost  of  construction  ac- 
counting." or  as  "cost  of  engineering,"  which  are  all  regarded  as 
parts  of  the  total  physical  cost.  These  are  quite  as  non-physical 
or  intangible  in  fact  as  the  "  cost  of  attaching  the  business,"  which 
is  classed  as  intangible.  Hence  the  terms  phy.HicaI  and  non- 
physical,  tangible  and  intangible,  at  bottom  denote  no  fundamental 
difference  In  the  costs  or  values  to  which  they  relate,  but  are 
merely  convenient  expressions  for  classifying  costs  or  va1ue.s,  which 
classification  each  appraiser  adopts  rather  arbitrarily*  for  his  pur- 
poses, but  In  which  few  appraisers  are  consistent  with  their  own 
theories.  Men  are  so  commonly  deceived  by  words  that  it  is  not 
unusual  to  find  engineers,  public  utility  commissioners  and  Judges 
floundering  in  a  morass  of  quibble  as  to  whether  a  given  item  of 
cost  or  value  should  be  classed  as  "tangible"  or  "intangible.**     In 
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truth  no  cost  Is  either  physical  or  tangible  except  in  relation  to 
the  money  with  which  it  was  paid  for.  Mental  services  relate  to 
things  that  affect  the  senses,  but  once  such  services  have  been 
performed  and  paid  for  no  tangible  substance  may  remain  to  in- 
dicate the  fact.  It  is  pure  sophistry,  therefore,  to  argue  that  the 
service  rendered  by  a  timekeeper  on  construction  work  is  a  whit 
more  entitled  to  be  called  tangible  than  is  the  service  of  a  man 
who  attaches  customers  to  a  plant  by  soliciting  or  advertising. 

Rate  of  Fair  Return.  Public  service  commissions  have  adopted 
the  expression  "  rate  of  fair  return "  to  denote  the  percentage  of 
annual  net  operating  revenue  allowed  by  them  upon  the  appraised 
value  of  a  public  utility  property.  The  "net  operating  revenue" 
is  the  balance  remaining  after  deducting  from  gross  operating 
revenue  the  operating  expenses,  taxes  and  depreciation  annuity. 

Public  service  commissions  have  commonly  allowed  6  to  8%  as 
a  *'  fair  return  rate."  Few  decisions  have  indicated  that  much 
study  has  been  given  to  the  subject  of  the  "  fair  return  rate."  The 
Wis«consln  Railroad  CommisBlon  analyzes  the  rate  into  two  ele- 
ments: (1)  The  Interest  rate  and  (2)  the  profit  rate.  Thus  a 
6%  interest  rate  plus  a  2%  profit  rate  give  an  8%  '*falr  return 
rate."  The  profit  (2%)  presumably  covers  risk  and  leaves  a  mar- 
gin for  what  may  be  called  proprietary  reward. 

Adam  Smith  In  his  "Wealth  of  Nations"  (written  about  the 
time  of  our  Revolutionary  War)  speaks  of  the  normal  "profits" 
of  manufacture,  merchandising,  etc..  as  being  double  the  normal 
interest  rate,  or  about  12%,  but  he  used  the  word  "profit,"  as 
many  people  still  use  it.  to  include  a  normal  interest  on  the  in- 
vestment. 

A  rate  of  fair  return  may  be  analyzed  into  three  elements: 

1.  Interest  on  well  secured  capital. 

2.  Insurance  again&:t  rife;ks  covered  neither  In  the  operating  ex- 
penses nor  in  the  interest. 

3.  Reward  for  proprietary  supervision. 

Ordinary  interest  rates  contain  at  least  some  ini:iurance  against 
flnancrial  risks,  but  this  insurance  is  relatively  6lit;ht  in  the  bonds 
of  large,  well  established  companies. 

A  4.5  to  6%  Interest  rate  usually  includes  comparatively  little 
risk  Insurance  and  very  little  proprietary  supervision. 

Risk  insurance  should  always  be  considered  in  connection  with 
the  depreciation  annuity,  although  the  two  rarely  have  been  viewed 
together  as  parts  of  one  whole.  A  depreciation  annuity  is  largely 
an  "insurance  against  obsolescence  and  economic  inadequacy. 
Hence -if  little  or  no  provision  is  made  for  the:^  factors  in  the 
form  of  a  depreciation  fund,  it  follov/s  that  the  "rate  of  fair 
return "  should  be  made  correspondingly  greater.  Almost  with- 
out exception,  however,  this  important  matter  has  been  disre- 
garded In  establishing  rates  of  "fair  return."  The  same  rate  has 
repeatedly  been  applied  to  two  similar  companies,  one  of  which  set 
aside  a  liberal  depreciation  reserve  while  the  other  provided  no 
reserve  at  all. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  element  of  risk  Is  largely  elim- 
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inated  under  public  regulation  of  rates.  But  this  is  not  true.  In 
nearly  every  state  the  municipalities  are  free  to  build  coini>etin^ 
plants,  and  they  often  do  so.  Wars  and  other  causes  of  *'hard 
times "  continue  to  make  every  business  somewhat  hazardousL 
Then  there  is  the  ever  present  hasard  of  poor  manaseraent.  Let 
bad  Judi^ment  be  used  in  malcing  additions  to  or  changes  in  the 
plant,  and  much  of  the  profit  may  be  absorbed  in  "  development 
cost,"  leaving  little  or  nothing  for  dividends.  Against  these  and 
other  risks  the  public  guarantees  nothing.  The  rates  paid  for  the 
service  are  assumed  to  provide  the  insurance.  It  is  true  that 
rates  found  to  be  inadequate  may  be  raised,  but  the  public  ill-will 
that  usually  follows  a  rise  in  rates  is  often  very  costly  to  a  com- 
pany, even  where  it  is  practicable  to  increase  ratea 

Every  public  utility  plant  that  has  been  properly  designed  for 
a  growing  community,  is  more  than  adequate  for  its  present  needs. 
In  at  least  some  of  its  parts.  This  is  inevitable,  for  the  engineer 
plans  not  •  merely  for  today,  but  for  several  years  in  advance. 
Let  something  occur  to  reduce  the  rate  of  growth  considerably 
and  it  will  often  be  found  impracticable  to  charge  rates  that  will 
yield  a  "  fair  return  "  on  the  entire  investmoiit  until  the  old  rate 
of  growth  is  resumed.  There  are  plants  that  are  badly  "  over^ 
built  '* —  too  large  for  the  present  population  —  and  they  do  not 
and  can  not  yield  a  "fair  return."  To  in.sure  against  such  risks 
as  this,  a  higher  rate  of  return  must  be  provided  for  plants  in 
general. 

A  common  sophistry  is  found  in  the  arguments  of  those  who 
hold  that  6%  is  a  "fair  return  rate"  in  the  case  of  old  and  suc- 
cessful companies,  even  if  not  sufHclent  in  the  case  of  new  com- 
panies. This  sophistry  is  perhaps  best  exposed  by  showing  what 
would  happen  were  the  securities  of  all  utility  companies  owned 
by  one  company  or  person.  Then,  it  is  clear,  the  deflcits  in  fair 
return  suffered  by  the  unfortunate  companies  would  have  to  be 
counterbalanced  by  the  surpluses  earned  by  the  remaining  com- 
panies, else  the  total  net  Income  would  fall  short  of  being  a  "  fair 
i:cturn."  Wherever  the  item  of  insurance  rate  enters  an  economic 
problem,  it  munt  be  applied  as  an  annual  percentage  to  a  large 
number  of  similar  units.  Hence  if  the  rate  of  "  fair  return " 
includes  in.surance  against  certain  ri.sks,  as  it  should,  it  is  mani- 
festly unsound  to  confiscate  the  risk  insurance  tn  the  case  of  a 
financially  successful  comi>any  by  reducing  its  rate  of  return. 

Although  the  element  of  risk  insurance  may  be  discussed  by  it- 
self, it  is  closely  associated  with  the  third  element  in  the  ',*  fair 
return  rate,"  namely  the  reward  for  proprietary  supervision,  that 
Is  the  reward  to  the  owners  of  the  property  for  exercise  of  judg- 
ment and  the  courage  of  their  convictions.  In  nearly  every  utility 
company  there  is  at  least  one  stockholder  upon  whose  judgment 
a  very  great  deal  dependa  He  is  the  financial  leader  to  whom 
men  are  attracted  because  of  his  recognized  ability  at  making 
his  investments  "make  good."  He  may  not  be.  and  often  is  not 
the  active  manager  of  the  company,  but  he  frames  its  larger 
policies  and  he  directs  their  execution.    Associated  with  him  are 
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other  investors,  and  hia  financial  power  usually  depends  largely 
npon  tliem.  Such  a  leader,  tf  successful,  is  unquestionably  en- 
titled to  reward.  He  must  share  the  reward  with  his  financial 
associates,  else  they  will  flock  to  other  leaders.  The  reward  is  the 
profit  in  excess  of  normal  interest,  and  it  is,  of  course,  so  inter- 
twined with  the  risk  insurance  element  as  not  to  be  precisely 
separable. 

Altogether  too  much  stress  has  been  put  upon  the  risk  element 
and  too  little  upon  the  proprietary  reward  element  in  discussions 
of  fair  return  rates.  That  a  stockholder  should  be  rewarded  for 
what  appear  to  be  entirely  the  acts  of  other  men  has  not  seemed 
equitable.  Whether  it  is  ideally  equitable  or  not  is  hardly  ger- 
mane. The  election  of  public  officials,  for  example,  is  not  an  ideal 
process  of  selecting  such  officials.  We  may  well  form  ideals,  but 
we  should  not  hastily  condemn  all  that  fails  to  fit  the  mold  of 
perfection.  So.  while  it  may  not  be  a  scheme  without  flaw  to 
reward  all  stockholders  because  some  few  greatly  merit  reward,  we 
can  not  escape  doing  so  as  long  as  the  financial  world  is  as  it  Is. 
Furthermore,  let  us  beware  of  denying  merit  to  the  man  who  is 
merely  capable  of  discovering  merit.  The  little  stockholder  who 
saw  in  James  J.  Hill  a  great  railway  man  is  perhaps  entitled  to 
reward  for  so  seemingly  small  a  thing  as  his  vote  of  confidence. 
At  any  rate,  the  time'  has  not  yet  come  to  declare  the  stock  com- 
pany system  of  co-operative  risk  and  profit  a  failure.  It  con- 
tinues to  bring  to  the  front  a  goodly  supply  of  strong  men,  who, 
with  ail  their  frailties,  are  seemingly  the  fittest  to  lead. 

In  a  small  plant  the  proprietor  often  draws  little  or  no  salary, 
but  looks  to  the  dividends  on  his  stock  for  his  main  compensation. 
even  though  he  devotes  considerable  time  to  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  plant.  Where  this  is  the  case  the  rate  of  fair  return 
should  far  exceed  the  ordinary  allowance  of  7  to  8%.  Moreover,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  risk  insurance  element  is  usually 
greater  for  a  plant  serving  a  small  city  than  for  one  serving  a 
large  city.  The  closing  down  of  a  few  large  industries  in  a  small 
city  may  seriously  reduce  the  net  earnings  of  a  utility  plant  that 
serves  them.  The  higher  rate  of  interest  that  small  companies  pay 
on  their  bonds  indicates,  in  part,  the  greater  risk  involved. 

In  establishing  what  a  rate  of  fair  return  should  be  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  show,  by  the  testimony  of  local  bankern  and  real  estate 
men.  what  the  prevailing  rates  of  interest  on  mortgages  are.  Also 
it  may  be  shown  that  sUch  a  business  as  banking  itself  commonly 
yields  a  return  of  8%  or  more  on  the  invested  capital  and  surplus. 
The  average  "  return  *'  earned  by  national  banks  in  America  has 
exceeded  9'A  for  many  years. 

It  is  also  well  to  establish  what  the  normal  "  profits  "  from  vari- 
ous classes  of  business  enterprises  are.  To  do  this  some  well- 
known  auditing  firm  may  testify  as  to  their  experience,  and  with-, 
out  naming  individual  cases  may  submit  lists  of  examples  of 
"  profits  *•  normally  earned  by  various  classes  of  companies  whose 
books  have  been  audited  by  them.     (See  Table  I  A.  p.  44.) 

A  rate  of  fair  return  for  a  public  utility  company  should  be  one 
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that  will  attract  new  capital  for  additions  and  Improvements.  If 
the  rate  is  too  low  capital  will  How  into  other  fields.  But.  al- 
though  it  is  common  to  spealc  of  capital  as  if  it  were  a  thiner  im- 
personal in  the  extreme,  money  is,  in  fact,  an  order  to  command 
labor;  and  the  commission  to  execute  the  order  Is  virtually  given 
to  some  capitalistic  leader.  It  is  of  prime  Importance  that  the 
leader  be  prngreHsive.  Capital  will  doubtless  flow  at  low  rates 
into  long  established,  conservatively  managed  businesses  in  old 
communities,  but  the  fact  that  it  does  so  is  no  evidence  that  low 
fair  return  rates  should  be  fixed.  Better  far.  for  the  sake  of  ulti- 
mate low  unit  cost,  is  a  higher  rate  of  return  that  will  fire  the 
imagination  of  a  progressive  financial  leader.  Under  the  guidance 
of  such  a  man  business  can  be  made  to  thrive  and,  thriving,  the 
unit  charges  for  product  or  service  will  decrease  almost  auto- 
matically. 

It  is  fast  becoming  evident  that  there  are  grave  defects  in  the 
plan  of  allowing  only  a  fixed  rate  of  return  on  the  cost  or  value 
of  a  plant.  Proprietary  brains  deserve  reward  not  for  what  is 
expended  in  plant  construction,  but  for  what  is  saved.  Ultimately, 
perhaps,  a  normal  interest  rate  of  say  6%  will  be  allowed  upon  the 
investment  in  a  utility  plant,  plus  a  profit  that  rises  as  the  unit 
charge  for  the  service  to  the  public  fall."*.  The  sliding  scale  of 
dividends  allowed  to  certain  gas  companies,  as  in  Boston,  illus- 
trates the  trend  toward  a  more  rational  rate-making  theory.  For 
each  5  cts.  per  thousand  reduction  in  the  price  of  gas,  the  dividend 
rate  on  the  stock  is  permitted  to  rise  a  stated  fraction  of  1%, 

Some  years  ago  we  suggested  the  plan  of  periodic  rate  fixing, 
under  which  the  rates  of  charge  would  not  be  lowered  by  public 
act  for  a  term  of  years,  and  during  which  a  company  would  be 
like  the  owner  of  a  patent,  entitled  to  earn  all  that  could  be 
earned.  Recetitly  the  rates  of  the  New  York  Telephone  Co.  were 
fixed  by  the  public  service  commi8.slon  for  a  period  of  three  years. 
While  this  is  much  too  short  a  period  in  most  cases,  it  illustrates 
the  point  and  may  forecast  a  trend. 


TABLE    lA.     RRTURN   ON    INVESTMENT   IN   SUNDRY    MANU- 
FACTURING CORPORATIONS  NOT  UNDER 
GOVERNMENTAL.  CONTROL 


Average 

Company,  nanufacturer.  annual  net 

or  type  of  indu.stry                 Period  investment 

Musical   instruments    ...               1U13  |1»  557.242 

Brewery    li»12  2.392.010 

Office   devices    3yearstol9l3  11.6ifi,224 

Small   brewery    1913  376.125 

Textiles     3  years  to  191 S  151.018 

Photographic     supplies..               1913  525.078 

Rubber  goods    3  years  to  1913  1.368.722 

Drugs    3  years  to  1913  288.031 

Motion   pictures    3  >/j  years  to  1913      677.404 

Fertilizers    3  years  to  1913  6  112.926 

Leather   goods    3  years  to  1913  2.390.725 

Mu.sical    Tn.Htruments 2  years  to  1913  10.909.986 


Percent- 

age of 

profit 

Average 

to 

annual 

Invest- 

profit 

ment 

1779.416 

8.14 

156.746 

6.65 

1.789.433 

16.37 

61,865 

16.44 

46.316 

30.67 

88.973 

16.94 

161,486 

11.80 

33.161 

11.51 

293.354 

43  30 

385.415 

7.64 

341.126 

14.27 

3.740.196 
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Percent- 
age of 
profit 
Average      Average      to 
Company,  manufacturer,  annual  net      annual  invest- 

or type  of  industry  Period         investment       protit     ment 

Textiles     1»13  3.607.648  1,204,921  33.40 

Textile  machinery    1913  1,410,840  62.106  4.40 

Hair   (-taken  from  hides, 

skims,    etc.)     Vi  year  to  1913  97,044  21,378  44.06 

Textile   machinery    1913  1.660.704  21,390  1.37 

Cotton  goods 1913  1,716.176  123.870  7.22 

Steel     1913  2,238.109  538,874  24.08 

Cement    1913  1.392.216  115,141  8.27 

Pa|*er     1913  1,099.212  42.715  3.89 

Textile  machinery    1913  371,122  57.036  15.37 

Refrigerating    apparatus  1913  3,010.087  330.736  10.99 

Tmware.   aluminum,   etc.  1913  1.438.225  131.332  9.13 

Tinware,  aluminum,  etc.  1913  490.597  48.522  9  89 

Iron  and  Hteel 1913  3.799.603  225,115  5.92 

Manufacturing  stationery  1913  11,452.084  594,390  5.18 
Grinding    and    crushing 

machinery     1913  2,928.370  262.606  8.97 

Wire     1913  960.821  116,705  12.27 

Bnus     1913  22.131.599  1,917.605  8.66 

Chemicals     1913  337.794  78.919  23.36 

Carpet   1913  1,726.658  229,941  13.31 

Rubber  goods    1913  248.129  53.279  21.47 

Rubber  goods    1913  658.896  108.027  16.39 

Electric  lighting  fixtures  1913  95.395  69.680  73  04 

Automobile    specialties..  1913  460.458  516.138  112.09 

Steel    chains    1913  304.271  17.045  5  60 

Cost  of  Establishing  a  Business.  The  cost  of  establishing  or 
building  up  a  business  is  a  cost  item  that  not  infrequently  exceeds 
the  full  first  cost  of  an  expen.sive  plant,  and  rarely  is  less  than  20% 
of  the  first  cost  of  a  manufacturing  or  public  utility  plant  plus  the 
depreciation  accrued  but  not  yet  paid.  Aside  from  the  costs  of 
advertising  for  and  soliciting  new  business,  there  are  the  cost  of 
training  new  employees  besides  the  accumulated  deficit  in  fair  re- 
turn on  the  investment.  Ail  these  develrji>ment  co.«;ts.  as  we  term 
them,  may  be  calculated  very  readily  if  three  annual  items  are 
known  from  the  time  of  the  initial  investment  down  to  the  time 
that  deficits  in  fair  return  cease. 

It  is  customary  to  class  the  interest  on  the  investment  during 
the  period  of  plant  construction  as  an  item  by  itself,  called  "  in- 
terest during  construction,"  but  it  might  with  perfect  propriety  be 
included  as  a  part  of  the  development  cost. 

Intanifihle  cost  is  the  cost  involved  in  attaching  business  to  a 
plant. 

Intangible  value  is  that  part  of  the  total  value  (deduced  by 
capitalizing  prospective  net  earnings)  remaining  after  deducting 
the  tangible  or  physical  value  from  the  total. 

Intangihle  cost  is  given  various  names,  such  as  "  development 
cost,"  •*  development  expense/'  "  going  co.st,"  **  going  value,"  '*  go- 
ing concern  value,"  "  cost  of  establishing  the  busine.ss,"  etc. 

Intangible  value  is  also  given  various  name.s.  Ku<h  cis  "franchise 
value,"  "going  concern  value"  (occasionally  abbreviated  to  "go- 
ing value"),  "good  will."  etc. 
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Since  some  terms  like  "going  concern  value"  are  used  by  some 
people  to  mean  intangible  coat,  whereas  other  people  use  the  same 
terms  to  mean  intangible  vctlue,  no  end  of  confusion  and  illogical 
reasoning  results. 

*'  The  franchise  value "  of  a  public  utility  corresponds  to  the 
"  good  will  '*  of  a  business  that  is  not  operated  under  a  fcanchise, 
for  both  are  dependent  on  prospective  net  earnings.  There  i^ 
however,  such  a  thing  as  "franchise  cost,"  which  is  the  cost  of 
securing  a  franchise.  This  has  no  necessary  relation  to  the  value 
of  the  franchise. 

There  are  two  commonly  used  methods  of  estimating  going  or 
development  cost:  (1)  The  deficit  method  as  applied  to  the  ac- 
tual plant  investment,  income  and  expenses;  (2)  the  deficit  method 
as  applied  to  a  hypothetical  projected  new  plant,  the  construction 
of  which  is  supposed  to  start  at  the  time  of  the  appraisal  and  its 
customers  subsequently  attached  until  its  net  revenue  equals  that 
of  the  existing  plant,  but  without  competing  with  the  existing 
plant  The  first  of  these  methods  is  often  called  the  historical  or 
Wisconsin  method.     The  second  is  often  called  the  Alvord  method. 

We  now  propose  a  third  deficit  method,  which  resembles  the  Al- 
vord method  except  in  that  it  is  assumed  that  the  new  hypothetical 
plant  must  compete  with  the  existing  plant. 

Each  of  these  three  deficit  methods  makes  the  going  or  develop- 
ment cost  a  sequel  to  "  interest  during  construction."  for  the  deficit 
is  the  deficiency  in  a  fair  interest  return  on  the  investment.  Each 
method  compounds  the  interest  on  the  deficit.  The  interest  rate 
used  is  a  "fair  return  rate." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  historical  or  Wisconsin  method  of  de- 
riving the  development  or  going  cost  logically  associates  this  cost 
with  the  actual  cost  of  the  physical  plant  and  not  with  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  reproducing  it  under  present  conditions.  The  Al- 
vord method,  however,  was  devised  to  secure  a  development  cost 
that  could  logically  be  associated  with  the  cost  of  reproduction 
of  plant  under  recent  past  and  immediately  prospective  conditions. 
However,  we  think  it  falls  short  of  accomplishing  this  end,  and 
for  that  reason  have  proposed  the  third  method. 

The  advocates  of  appraising  the  cost  of  reproducing  the  physical 
plant  under  recent  past  or  prospective  conditions,  and  of  assign- 
ing a  functional  as  well  as  a  natural  depreciation,  have  apparently 
not  realized  that  in  essence  they  were  proposing  to  set  up  an 
alternative  plant  as  a  criterion  by  which  to  judge  the  value  of  the 
existing  plant.  But  even  If  they  have  clearly  seen  this  implica- 
tion they  have  not  seen  its  corollary,  to  wit:  If  a  new  alternative 
plant  is  set  up  as  a  criterion  of  the  worth  of  the  existing  old  plant, 
then  a  new  alternative  husineGa  must  also  be  estimated  to  attach 
to  the  new  alternative  plant.  But  a  new  alternative  business  can 
be  secured  only  by  competing  with  the  old  existing  plant. 

To  establish  business  under  such  a  competitive  condition  will 
cost  far  more  than  under  the  Alvord  theory,  and  that  the  Alvord 
method  therefore  gives  an  irreducible  minimum,  if  present  and 
prospective  conditions  are  assumed.     But  we  object  to  the  claim 
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that  the  Alvord  method  is  wholly  consistent  with  the  "  cost  of 
reproduction  method"  An  alternative  plant  spells  competition, 
and  therefore  a  business  built  up  under  competition  and  not  under 
the  ideal  condition  asiiumed  in  the  Alvord  method. 

Street  railways,  electric  interurbans.  steam  railways,  telephone 
lines  and  even  water  works  have  been  built  to  compete  with  ez- 
Istlns  plants.  They  have  in  nearly  every  case  encountered  very 
great  development  cost,  often  so  great  as  to  make  the  new  pro|>ertiea 
dismal  failures.  This  is  strikingly  seen  in  the  so-called  *'  inde* 
pendent  telephone  companies."  whose  development  cost  has  usually 
been  ruinous  to  them.  Such  alternative  plants  may  have  been  built 
because  their  promoters  assumed  that  lower  plant  costs  could  be 
had  than  were  actually  incurred  by  the  old  Bell  plants.  But  the 
promoters  failed  to  estimate  their  probable  development  or  going 
cost  under  competitive  conditions.  Could  an  assumption  of  the 
Alvord  method  conditions  have  been  realized  In  practice  the  con- 
sequent low  development  cost  might  have  Justified  the  building 
of  *'  Independent  telephone "  systems.  But  practice  and  theory 
failed  to  meet  there,  as  they  fall  to  meet  anywhere  when  it  is  as- 
sumed that  a  new  alternative  plant  can  be  built  to  serve  a  com- 
munity habituated  to  use  the  existing  old  plant,  yet  without  en- 
gaging in  a  competitive  fight  for  business  with  the  existing  plant. 
In  other  words,  while  we  can  conceive  the  ideal  conditions  of  the 
Alvord  method,  and  while  we  grant  that  those  conditions  yield  a  low 
'development  or  going  cost  we  refuse  to  admit  that  the  Alvord 
method  is  fully  concordant  with  any  reproduction  method  of  estl- 
miatlng  the  cost  of  physical  properties. 

Alvord  Method,  For  a  complete  discussion  of  this  method  of 
estimating  development  cost  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  paper 
read  before  the  American  Society  of  Civil  lOngineers  by  Metcalf 
and  Alvord  entitled  "The  Going  Value  of  Water  Works."  The 
paper  was  reprinted  in  Engineering  and  Contracting.  March  29. 
1911. 

In  Table  II  we  give  a  recent  application  of  this  method  to  a 
water  works  that  served  about  8.000  people  in  the  year  1914.  The 
investment  in  the  plant  alone  was  about  $100,000  exclusive  of 
overhead  costs.  Its  gross  revenue  and  operating  exi>ense  for  1914 
are  given  In  the  table  as  $24,000  and  $14,000  re.spectively.  and 
after  deducting  an  estimated  dcprechition  correction  for  that  year 
the  net  earnings  were  $7,800.  Construction  of  the  hypothetical 
new  plant  was  assumed  to  begin  and  end  in  1914.  and  result  In  a 
$6,000  operating  expense  (organization  of  staff,  soliciting  business, 
etc.).  with  no  income  from  oi>eration. 

Tlie  business  of  the  old  plant  was  assumed  to  continue  its  pre- 
vious rate  of  growth  for  five  years,  and  that  of  the  hypothetical 
plant  was  assumed  to  overtake  that  of  the  old  plant  in  1919.  The 
eighth  column.  "Total  DifTerence,"  is  found  by  subtracting  the  net 
earnings  of  the  new  plant  from  those  of  the  old  plant.  The  items 
in  the  eighth  column  are  multiplied  by  the  "present  worth  factor" 
in  the  ninth  column  to  get  the  "  net  difference  "  in  the  tenth  col- 
umn—  that  Is.  the  present  amount   (in  1914)   of  the  difference  In 
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net  earninsa  between  the  old  and  the  new  plants.  The  "present 
vorth  factor"  Is  taken  from  a  compound  Interest  table,  such  as 
that  on  pa^e  12  of  Gillette's  "Handbook  of  Cost  Data."  The  de- 
velopment cost  by  the  Alvord  method  is  thus  calculated  to  be 
|26,2G0  in  this  case.  This  |26,360  was  added  to  depreciated  value 
of  the  old  plant. 

Witconain  Method.  Applying  the  Wisconsin  method  to  this  same 
water  works,  as  far  back  as  the  accounting  records  were  available, 
and  the  resnilt  is  shown  in  Table  III.     The  orierinal  nucleus  of  the 


TABLE  III.     PLANT  INVESTMENT  AND  EARNINGS 

Plant,  Gross  Apparent       Apparent 

Tear  Jan.  1  earnings         expenses    net  earnings 

1900  %  76.200  113,000  |9.500  $3,500 

1961  77.200  13.800  10.700  3.100 

1&02  77,900  13.600  10.000  3.500 

1«j03  79,100  14.200  9,800  4.400 

1904  81.500  15.200  10,400  4.80a 

1005  82,800  15.700  10.000  6.70a 

ld06  85,300  17.600  12.100  5.50» 

1S07  87,200  18.300  15,100  3,200 

1908  88.300  18.400  14.400  4.00O 

1909  91.300  19.900  15,000  4.900 

1910  93.500  20.700  13.900  6.800 

1911  96.800  21.800  14.900  6.900 

1912  98.300  22.40.0  16.100  6.300 

1913  99,000  23.900  14.500  9.400 

1914     100.000  21,000  14.000  10.000 

Total    11.314.400  182.000 

plant  was  built  in  1885,  but  it  had  passed  through  a  receivership 
and  no  accounting  records  back  of  1900  were  available.  In  such 
a  case  It  might  at  first  appear  impracticable  to  apply  the  Wiscon- 
sin method,  but  it  is  possible  to  approximate  quite  closely  to  the 
development  cost  incurred  during  the  period  for  which  the  annual 
earnings  and  operating  expenses  are  available.  Thus  the  repro- 
duction new  cost  of  the  plant,  less  overhead  charges  and  land 
values,  was  about  $100,000  as  of  Jan.  1.  1914.  Overhead  charges 
were  eliminated,  for  those  that  had  been  charged  did  not  appear 
in  the  ledger  plant  account,  but  in  operating  expense.  The  second 
column  in  Table  III  was  arrived  at  by  deducting  successively  the 
yearly  additions  to  plant,  recorded  in  the  ledgers,  starting  with 
$100,000  aa  the  base  in  1914.  Thus  It  was  established  that  the 
plant  investment  was  $76,200  as  that  of  Jan.  1.  1900.  The  gross 
earnings  and  operating  expenses  (in  round  numbers)  were  set  up 
In  columns  3  and  4.  from  which  the  "  apparent  net  earnings "  in 
column  6  were  deduced.  The  "  apparent  expense "  includes  taxes 
and  current  maintenance  but  Includes  no  depreciation  fund  annuity. 
Table  TV  starts  with  the  $76,200  property  investment  derived 
from  Table  III  find  column  4  of  Table  TV  is  the  same  as  column  5 
of  Table  TIL  An  8%  "fair  return  rate"  was  assumed,  and  $76,200 
multiplied  by  8%  gave  $6,100  (in  round  numbers),  which  was 
entered  In  column  3.  Table  TV.  Since  the  net  earnings  were  only 
$3,600,    there   was   a   deficit   of   $2.6P0    below   the   fair  return   or 
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TABLE    IV.     DEVELOPMENT   COST   BY  THE   WISCONSIN 

METHOD 

Property     8%  fair       Apparent  Plant 

Tear  Jan.  1         return    net  earning   Deficit    additions 

1900    1  76,200       I  6.100       %  3.500         |2,600  |1.000 

1901  79.800  6.400  3,100  3,300  700 

1902  83.800  6,700  3.600  8.200  1.200 

1903  88.200  7.060  4.400  2.660  2.300 

1904  93.160  7.450  4.800  2.650  1.300 

1905  97.110  7.770  6.700  2,070  2,500 

1906  101,680  8.130  6,500  2.630  1,900 

1907  106.210  8,500  3.200  5.300  1.100 

1908  112,610  9.010  4,000  6,010  8.000 

1909 120,-620  9,650  4.900  4,750  2,200 

1910  127,570  10.200  6.800  3.400  3,300 

1911  134.270  10,750  6.900  3,850  1,500 

1912  139,620  11.170  6.300  4,870  700 

1913  145,190  11.610  9.400  2.210  1,000 

1914  148.400  11,870  10.000  1.870              

Development  cost  including:  overhead  charires 
on  the  123.000  additions  to  plant  from  year 
1900    to    1914    $50,370 

16,100.  so  this  deficit  was  entered  in  column  5.  Durinsr  1914 
plant  additionH  of  |1,000  were  made,  as  shown  in  the  sixth  column. 
Hence  if  we  add  this  |1,000  and  the  deficit  of  12.600  to  the  176^200 
we  have  a  total  property  cost  of  179,800  as  of  Dec.  31.  1900,  or 
as  of  Jan.  1,  1901.  Accordingly  this  179.800  is  entered  in  the 
second  column  opposite  1901.  and  the  same  sort  of  calculations 
is  made  for  1901  as  for  1900.  Thus  the  table  is  built  up,  result- 
in?  in  a  development  cost  of  1 50, 370  for  this  plant  during  the 
16-year  period.  How  much  more  it  was  prior  thereto  no  one  knew, 
but  it  was  scarcely  worth  inquiring  into  in  this  case,  for  here 
already  was  a  development  cost  equal  to  nearly  half  the  physical 
cost.  It  is  true  that  this  |50,370  Includes  those  overhead  costs 
(on  the  123.000  of  plant  additions)  which  were  improperly  charged 
to  operating  expense  from  1900  to  1914.  But  this  may  be  readily 
estimated  and  deducted.  The  most  important  thing  to  note  is  that 
the  development  cost  thus  deduced  should  he  added  to  the  cost  new 
of  the  physical  plant  and  not  to  its  depreciated  value.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  operating  expenses  include  no  depreciation  an- 
nuity, hence  no  provision  for  the  accrued  depreciation  existing  in 
the  old  plant  Were  an  adequate  depreciation  annuity  included 
in  operating  expenses  each  year  from  the  time  the  plant  was  built 
down  to  date,  it  should  be  at  least  sufllcient  to  build  up  a  depre- 
ciation fund  equal  to  the  accrued  depreciation.  And  were  this 
done  the  development  cost  would  be  increased  by  exactly  the 
amount  of  the  depreciation  fund.  Had  that  been  done,  then  the 
resulting  development  cost  would  be  properly  added  to  the  depre- 
ciated value  of  the  plant  to  get  the  total  investment  in  **  tangible  " 
and   "  intangible  "   property. 

An  article  on  '*  Development  Cost "  in  Engineering  and  Con- 
tracting. June  26,  1912,  gives  a  long  reprint  of  one  of  Gillette's 
appraisal  reports  on  an  electric  utility  in  which  are  outlined  many 
of  the  details  to  be  considered  in  applying  the  Wisconsin  method. 
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Theae  details  were  worked  out  prior  to  the  decision  of  the  Wis- 
consin Railroad  Commission  (Hill  vs.  Antigo  Water  Co.,  3  W.  R. 
O.  R.  623).  in  which  they  first  adopted  what  is  now  styled  the 
Wisconsin  method  of  determining  "  soingr  value."  But  prior  to 
that  other  engineers  had  suggested  and  applied  the  same  method. 
In  fact  this  deficit  method  is  prescribed  in  a  contract  between  the 
city  of  New  York  and  the  Empire  City  Subway  Company  dated 
May   15,   1891,  from  which  we  quote: 

"The  said  party  of  the  second  part  shall,  at  any  time  after 
Jan.  1,  1897,  upon  demand  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Sinking 
Fund  in  the  City  of  New  York  .  .  .  sell,  assign,  transfer,  convey 
and  set  over  to  the  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  commonality  of  said  city 
the  subways,  .conduits  and  ducts  constructed  by  it,   as  aforesaid. 

.  .  and  other  property  .  .  .  upon  payment  of  the  actual  cost 
thereof:  and  if  the  said  company  shall  not  have  earned  10%  per 
annum  on  actual  cost  during  the  terms  of  this  contract  a  further 
payment  shall  be  made  in  addition  to  the  cost  not  exceeding  10% 
on  such  cost  to  the  extent  of  such  deficiency  in  annual  earnings, 
or  such  lens  sum  as  may  be  agreed  upon." 

Doubtless  older  contracts  of  this  nature  exist. 

Below  we  quote  from  a  decision  of  the  Federal  Court  rendered 
in  1904.  in  which  the  Wisconsin  method  was  repudiated  by  the 
court  five  years  before  It  was  adopted  in  Wisconsin.  It  is  inter- 
<^stlng  to  note  the  false  reasoning  used  by  the  court  in  repudiating 
the  deficit  method.     The  court  says: 

**  The  company  may  have  purchased  a  plant  larger  and  more 
expensive  than  necessary;  the  current  rates  of  interest  may  have 
been  abnormally  high;  many  causes  which  have  absolutely  no 
relation  to  the  value  (typographical  emphasis  ours)  of  the 
company's  business  now  as  a  going  concern  may  have  increased 
or  diminished  the  deficiency  in  revenue.  [166  Fed.  657  (C.  C. 
W.  D..  Cal.,  1904).!" 

Note  how  the  court  slips  from  a  discussion  of  cost  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  value.  A  deficit  in  fair  return  is  a  coat,  and  it  not  only 
may  not  but  actually  does  not  have  any  necessary  relation  to  the 
vaJtte,  for  the  latter  depends  entirely  on  capitalized  prospective  not 
eamingfi.  The  court  falsely  sets  up  a  criterion  of  value  as  a  way 
of  discrediting  an  actual  cost,  yet  the  court  does  not  thereupon  con- 
clude to  adopt  value  (capitalized  net  earnings)  as  the  appraisal 
base.  This  sort  of  sophistry  is  met  on  every  hand.  Attorneys 
frequently  attempt  to  discredit  a  given  C09t  by  showing  that  it  has 
no  commensurate  value.  Yet  they  repudiate  entirely  the  use  of 
value  (capitalized  net  earnings)  as  a  rate-making  base.  In  such 
cases  if  the  appraiser  has  a  clear  conception  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween cost  and  value,  no  great  difficulty  is  found  in  making  the 
distinction  clear  to  the  commission  or  court  Both  "  going  cost  " 
and  "  franchise  value  '*  should  be  presented  for  consideration,  but 
they  should  be  kept  entirely  distinct. 

Separate  Plant  Theory  of  Prorating  Joint  Costs.  Where  a  plant 
is  UMed  to  produce  only  one  class  and  size  of  units  no  question 
arises  as  to  prorating  Joint  costs,  for  then  the  total  cost  during  a 
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ertven  period  of  time  divided  by  the  total  number  of  units  produced 
In  that  time  ^ves  the  true  and  full  unit  cost,  assuming  that  the 
depreciation  costs,  lost  time,  etc.,  have  been  properly  equated.  But 
where  a  plant  produces  units  of  different  classes  or  sizes  the  ques- 
tions of  prorating  the  joint  costs  often  becomes  vitally  important. 

The  history  of  industry  furnishes  many  examples  of  crippled 
business,  attributable  largely  to  improper  methods  of  prorating 
joint  costs.  If  one  of  the  joint  products  is  priced  at  less  than  is 
equitable,  while  another  product  is  priced  at  more  than  is  equitable, 
the  resulting  large  demand  for  the  underpriced  product  may  speed- 
ily pile  up  losses,  while  at  the  same  time  the  decreased  demand 
for  the  overpriced  product  may  cut  down  the  profitable  sales  to  a 
vanishing  point. 

Another  source  of  loss  from  inequitable  prorating  of  joint  costs 
is  to  be  found  where  a  "  side  line  "  of  products  is  improperly  loaded 
with  cost  charges  and  made  to  appear  to  be  unprofitable.  Thus 
many  a  "  side  line  "  Is  stifled  before  it  has  had  a  chance  to  become 
more  than  a  "  side  line." 

Before  a  rational  theory  of  prorating  joint  costs  can  be  de- 
veloped, the  prime  objects  of  cost  keeping  and  cost  analysis  must  be 
considered.  Correct  unit  costs  are  desirable  for  two  purposes: 
( 1 )  To  furnish  a  basis  for  fixing  equitable  and  profitable  unit  prices ; 
and  (2)  to  provide  acurate  criteria  by  which  to  judge  the  economic 
efficiency  of  men,  machines  and  methods.  Both  these  objects  are 
attained  when  joint  costs  are  so  prorated  that  the  resulting  unit 
costs  may  be  compared  with  similar  unit  costs  incurred  where  no 
))roratlng  is  necessary.  Thus  a  merchant  who  deals  in  many  kinds 
of  goods  should  so  prorate  the  joint  costs  —  rent,  insurance,  deliv- 
ery, clerical,  management,  etc. —  that  he  may  compare  the  unit  cost 
of  any  class  of  goods  with  the  unit  price  charged  by  a  competitor 
who  specializes  in  that  particular  class  of  goods.  For  example,  the 
unit  cost  of  candy  sold  by  a  department  store  should  be  com- 
parable with  the  unit  price  of  candy  charged  by  a  candy  store, 
or,  better  still,  with  the  unit  cost  of  candy  in  a  candy  store. 

If  a  prorating  theory  is  such  as  to  prevent  equitable  comparison 
of  unit  costs  of  joint  production  with  unit  costs  of  separate  pro- 
duction, then  the  economic  efficiency  of  joint  production  can  not  be 
gaged  by  comparison  with  separate  production.  Furthermore, 
equitable  unit  prices  that  will  attract  business  and  secure'  adequate 
profit  can  not  readily  be  made  unless  the  unit  costs  of  joint  pro- 
duction are  strictly  comparable  with  those  of  separate  production. 

If  this  is  a  sound  economic  premise,  it  follows  that  a  rational 
method  of  prorating  joint  costs  must  be  one  that  is  baSed  on  costs 
incurred  under  the  most  economic  production  of  each  class  of  units 
by  a  separate  plant  for  each  class. 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  note  the  significance  of  the  fact 
that  joint  costs  can  not  be  prorated  at  all  where  separate  produc- 
tion of  each  of  the  units  is  not  iiosslble.  Thus,  the  total  joint  cost 
of  all  the  parts  of  a  beef  may  be  known,  but  the  unit  cost  of  each 
of  its  various  marketable  parts  —  sirloin,  chuck,  liver,  etc. —  can  not 
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be  determined.  If  under  such  a  condition  joint  costs  can  not  be 
prorated,  it  follows  that  the  one  condition  precedent  to  prorating 
joint  costa  is  the  ability  to  secure  unit  costs  of  each  class  of  units 
vhere  no  other  class  of  units  is  produced. 

We  thus  come  to  this  important  generalization  as  to  proratingr 
jomt  costs: 

Where  several  claaaea  of  units  are  produced  jointly,  the  total 
costs  of  joint  production  must  be  prorated  among  the  several  classes 
tn  proportion  to  the  cost  of  producing  each  class  ior  its  equivtUent) 
bp  o.  separate  plant  designed  solely  for  the  economic  production  of 
the  given   number  of  units  of  that  class. 

For  convenience  of  reference  let  us  term  this  rule  the  separate 
plant  theory  of  prorating  joint  costs,  or,  briefly,  the  separate  plant 
theory.  When  the  by-product  cost  theory  —  which  will  be  con- 
sidered later  —  Is  not  involved,  this  separate  plant  theory  is  ap- 
plicable under  all  conditions,  and  the  application  of  it  will  disclose 
both  the  true  economic  efficiency  of  production  and  the  equitable 
unit  price  of  each  class  of  products  jointly  produced. 

Joint  production  of  different  classes  of  products  Is  an  economic 
mistake  unless  the  total  resulting  cost  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the 
costs  of  producing  the  products  separately  or  in  joint  groups  of 
fewer  different  classes.  The  saving  effected  by  joint  production 
is  to  be  allocated  to  the  different  classes  of  products.  The  sepa- 
rate plant  theory  allocates  this  saving  in  proportion  to  the  costs 
of  separate  productions.  Were  two  independent  manufacturers  of 
different  products  intending  to  join  forces,  and  were  these  manu- 
facturers making  the  same  percentage  of  proflt  on  the  cost  of  their 
products,  it  is  evident  that  each  would  regard  it  as  fair  to  accept 
his  share  of  the  increased  proflt  resulting  from  the  consolidation  in 
proportion  to  his  total  original  cost  of  production. 

Similarly  if  a  company  whose  sole  business  was  furnishing  elec- 
tric power  to  a  street  railway  were  to  consolidate  with  a  company 
whose  sole  business  was  furnishing  electricity  for  street  lighting. 
the  resulting  saving  in  the  cost  of  generating  current  in  a  joint 
power  plant  would  be  equitably  allotted  to  each  company  In  pro- 
portion to  its  independent  cost  of  generating  current,  the  only  pro- 
vifio  being  that  each  company  had  an  economic  generating  plant. 
Since,  under  such  conditions,  the  investment  in  each  of  the  two 
steparate  generating  plants  would  be  roughly  proportional  to  their 
respective  peak  loads,  it  follows  that  an  approximation  to  the 
separate  plant  theory  is  had  when  the  first  cost  of  a  joint  generat- 
ing plant  is  prorated  to  the  different  classes  of  electric  service  in 
proportion  to  the  separate  peak  load  of  each  class.  The  peak  load 
theory  of  prorating  investment  is  therefore  justifiable  only  when  it 
conforms  in  its  results  rather  closely  to  the  results  obtained  by  ap- 
plication of  the  separate  plant  theory. 

While  generating  plant  investment  is  a  function  of  peak  loads, 
fuel  expense  is  a  function  of  the  amount  of  current  generated,  as 
well  as  of  certain  other  factors  such  as  the  shape  of  the  load  curve. 
But   all   these  varying  factors  are  given   their  proper  recognition 
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In  prorating  joint  fuel  expense  when  the  separate  plant  theory  Ss 
applied.  Likewise  every  other  operatingr  expense  is  properly  pro- 
rated on  the  separate  plant  theory.  When  this  fact  is  clearly  per- 
ceived, a  key  is  had  to  the  solution  of  all  the  troublesome  prorating 
problems  that  confront  the  person  who  is  trying  to  ascertain  what 
are  equitable  rates  of  charge  for  electricity  or  other  public  utility 
service  furnished  to  different  classes  of  customers.  Indeed  the 
separate  plant  theory,  when  fully  understood,  leads  to  a  proper 
recognition  of  the  various  competitive  conditions  that  are  so  apt  to 
break  down  any  system  of  rates  of  charge  based  on  the  ordinary 
methods  of  cost  analysis. 

.  Turning  back  to  the  rule  for  prorating,  above  given,  it  will  ba 
seen  that  the  sejiarate  plant  need  not  produce  precisely  the  same 
sort  and  number  of  units,  provided  it  produces  their  equivalent. 
By  this  we  mean  the  competitive  equivalent  or  substitute  service. 
To  illustrate,  assume  the  existence  of  a  steam  railway  paralleling 
a  navigable  river  and  handling  a  heavy  freight  traffic,  but  a  light 
pas8enR:er  traffic.  If  it  were  not  for  the  freight  traffic  an  electric 
trolley  line  would  handle  the  passenger  traffic  most  economically. 
Were  it  not  for  the  passenger  traffic,  the  freight  would  be  most 
economically  hauled  fn  barges.  But,  by  virtue  of  the  combined 
traffic,  the  steam  railway  is  more  economic  than  a  separate  trolley 
line  and  a  separate  barge  line.  The  total  annual  Joint  costs  of  the 
steam  railway  are  properly  prorated  to  the  two  classes  of  traffic  — 
freight  and  passenger  —  in  proportion  to  the  annual  costs  by  the 
most  economic  separate  ))lnnts.  namely,  a  barge  line  and  a  trolley 
line.  The  barge  line  would  not  give  precisely  the  same  sort  of 
service  as  the  steam  rail  service,  but  it  would  give  its  equivalent  •»- 
an  economic  substitute  service. 

One  paragraph  of  digression  may  perhaps  be  pardoned.  Tlie  ef- 
forts of  railways  to  eliminate  water  competition  have  caused  many 
unfavorable  comments,  resulting  Anally  in  legislation  to  prohibit 
such  "  iniquitous  throttling  of  free  comr>etltlon."  Yet  a  better 
understanding  of  the  principles  of  economies  may  fully  Justify  the 
elimination  of  water  bbrne  traffic  in  many  place.s.  Certainly  if  ono 
railway  line  can  handle  the  combined  traffic  at  a  lower  cost  than 
the  sum  of  the  costs  with  separate  railway  and  boat  lines,  it  is 
economic  to  eliminate  water  traffic.  But  when  such  elimination  Ss 
effected,  equitable  rates  of  charge  are  to  be  determined  by  ap- 
plication of  the  separate  plant  theory. 

Averaye  Coat  FtiUacica.  Unless  the  separate  plant  theory,  or 
some  approximation  to  it.  is  applied  in  cost  analysis,  so-called 
"  average  unit  costs  "  are  often  calculated  and  used  in  price  making. 
Yet  the  "  average  **  may  be  Improperly  applied  In  price  making. 
Thus,  the  average  cost  of  generating  electric  current  In  a  central 
station  may  be  1  ct.  per  kw.-hr.,  where  the  average  station  load 
factor  is.  say.  407c.  But  to  use  this  1  ct.  cost  as  a  basis  for  charging 
residence  lighting  customers  would  be  economically  wrong,  even 
were  there  no  distribution  and  service  costs.  Residence  customers 
causing  a  station  load  factor  of  15%.  business  customers  22%,  and 
large  power  customers  €0%,  may  so  amalgamate  as  to  cause  an 
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average  of  40%  station  load,  factor ;  but,  as  none  of  the  three  classes 
would  alone  cause  a  40%  average,  none  should  equitably  be  charged 
on  the  basts  of  the  average  1  ct.  generating  cost. 

While  the  electrical  engineers  and  managers  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  such  a  distinction,  the  general  public  often  does  not 
i^ven  keen  business  men  are  frequently  so  ignorant  of  the  principles 
of  correct  prorating  of  costs  that  they  are  easily  misled  by  such 
i«o:»hlKtical  arguments  as  this :  "  Small  shippers  of  freight  are 
charged  the  same  car  load  rates  as  are  large  shippers.  Hence 
Htnikll  users  of  electric  current  should  be  charged  the  same  rate  as 
large  users  —  a  rate  based  on  the  average  cost  and  therefore  not 
discriminatory." 

The  average  cost  sophistry  Is  often  best  exposed  by  insisting 
upon  the  application  of  average  cost  to  individual  cases  only  where 
the  individual  case  corresponds  with  the  same  average  economic 
conditions. 

It  has  been  seriously  proposed  to  estimate  all  rates  of  charge  for 
railway  freight  service  of  a  given  class  by  application  of  a  rule  like 
this:  To  a  fixed  cost  of  blank  cts.  per  ton  add  blank  cts.  per  ton- 
mile. 

In  estimating  the  cost  of  hauling  uniform  lo^ds  by  wagon,  such 
a  rule  is  applicable,  provided  all  conditions  are  the  same  as  those 
u|>on  which  the  cost  rule  is  based.  But  in  hauling  miscellaneous 
freight  with  a  railway  plant,  the  prorating  of  fixed  costs  upon  any 
general  average  theory  leads  to  economically  absurd  results.  In  a 
given  railway  it  misht  be  concluded  that  if  the  total  costs  not 
affected  by  the  length  of  haul  were  divided  by  the  total  tons  of 
freight;  there  would  be  an  average  cost  of,  say,  |1  per  ton.  Then 
the  cost  of  moving  the  freight  might  be  %  cL  per  ton-mile.  If 
rates  were  based  on  such  an  application  of  averages  in  allocating 
total  costs,  this  absurd  result  would  occur:  That  it  would  be 
cheaper  to  haul  freight  10  miles  by  wagons  than  py  rail.  Now, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  precisely  that  sort  of  economic  absurdity 
Is  actually  to  be  found  not  only  In  freight  rates  but  in  the  prices 
charged  for  all  sorts  of  products  and  services.  When  traced  to  the 
cause,  the  cause  will  usually  be  found  to  be  improper  prorating  of 
Joint  costs  and  the  use  of  so-called  "  average  costs  "  as  a  basis  for 
pricing. 

Fallaciea  in  Prorating  Proportionally  to  Direct  Coata.  Almost 
as  prolific  in  error  as  the  "average  cost  theory"  is  the  theory  of 
prorating  all  Joint  costs  In  proportion  to  direct  costs.  Yet  all  books 
on  accountancy  concur  in  recommending  this  method  of  prorating. 
There  are,  it  Is  true,  certain  Joint  or  Indirect  elements  of  cost  that 
are  almost  direct  functions  of  certain  direct  cost.  Thus  the  gen- 
eral foreman  In  charge  of  several  gangs  doing  different  kinds  of 
work  is  likely  to  give  each  gang  an  amount  of  his  time  proportional 
to  the  number  of  men  In  each  gang.  So.  too.  shop  rent  Is  closely 
related  to  the  number  of  workmen  In  certain  cases,  and  therefore  is 
properly  prorated  to  the  direct  cost  of  labor  where  wages  are 
relatively  uniform.  But  there  are  endless  conditions  under  which 
joint  costs  are  not  direct  functions  of  direct  costs.     Indeed  certain 
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joint  costs,  notably  plant  interest,  may  increase  as  the  direct  costs 
decrease.  For  example,  where  tmwer  in  generated  hydio-electricaily 
the  direct  labor  co8tt«  giow  relatively  $?nialler  as  the  investment  in 
the  power  plant  increases.  How  irrational,  then,  it  is  to  apiior- 
tion  interest  and  depreciation  charges  in  proportion  to  the  cor^t  of 
direct  labor  in  such  a  plant. 

Eatimating  Direct  Coala  by  Approximation,  Direct  costs  are 
those  directly  asslgnnbly  to  a  unit  or  group  of  similar  units  of 
product.  If  it  were  possible  to  keep  a  record  of  the  time  s|>ent  by 
each  workman  on  each  class  of  units,  no  pi  orating  of  labor  costs 
would  be  necessary  except  as  to  the  cost  of  idle  or  lost  time.  It  is 
often  impracticable  to  keep  continuous  time  records  of  each  class 
of  work  done  by  each  workman.  In  such  cases  some  simple  method 
of  prorating  the  labor  cost  Is  used,  and  the  common  mistake  is  to 
use  too  simple  a  method  —  one  that  secures  simplicity  at  the  ex- 
pense of  accuracy.  Thus  joint  labor  is  frequently  prorated  In  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  units  of  material  handled,  shaped  or  placed 
by  the  laborers. 

Prorating  labor  according:  to  the  units  of  material  is  often  an 
excellent  plan  if  Judiciously  carried  out.  It  should  Involve  periodic 
timing  of  all  the  labor  processes  in  relation  to  the  units  of  material 
treated  by  each  process.  Thus,  by  minute-hand  timing  of,  say,  6 
or  10%  of  the  labor  time  each  month,  it  is  often  po.«:sible  to  allocate 
correctly  the  entire  labor  of  the  month  by  ascribing  certain  labor 
costs  to  each  different  class  of  units  of  material  handled  under 
given  conditions.  But  serious  errors  may  arise  if  the  timing  is  not 
carefully  done  and  at  regular  intervals  not  foo  far  apart. 

Even  where  the  units  of  material  handled  are  not  counted  the 
method  of  timing  labor  processes  periodically  is  often  an  excellent 
method  of  approximating  the  amount  of  direct  labor  on  each  processi. 
The  periodic-timing  method  is  so  inexpensive  that  it  is  remarkable 
how  seldom  it  is  applied  as  a  means  of  approximating  direct  labor 
costs. 

Where  workmen  use  machines  the  direct  cost  both  of  the  labor 
and  the  machines  is  ascertainable  in  the  manner  just  indicated. 
In  cases  where  a  rather  expensive  machine  is  used,  it  will  usually 
pay  to  record  the  length  of  time  the  machine  is  u.sed  for  each 
process.  Then  the  direct  cost  of  the  machine  is  readily  assignable 
to  each  process  and  only  its  idle  time  remains  to  be  prorated. 
This  method  Is  far  preferable  to  prorating  machine  corts  In  pro- 
portion to  direct  labor,  unless  the  same  labor  cost  occurs  per  unit 
of  time  In  every  case  that  the  given  machine  is  used. 

Real  estate  rental  can  usually  be  quite  accurately  prorated  ac- 
cording to  the  floor  area  assigned  to  each  machine,  or  to  each 
workman,  or  to  each  process.  The  cost  of  heat  and  light  is  simi- 
larly apportionable. 

The  cost  of  accounting  is  usually  quite  closely  related  to  the 
number  of  entries  made.  Hence  by  countlnsr  the  number  of  entries 
that  each  account  averages  per  month,  a  very  close  approximation 
to  the  direct  cost  of  accounting  can  be  secured. 

Once  the  importance  of  approximating  the  direct  cost  of  each 
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process  or  product  it)  appreciated,  comparatively  simple  yet  ef- 
fective methods  of  approximation  will  be  devised.  By  dolngr  bo  the 
reroainins  amount  of  Joint  costs  will  be  materially  reduced,  and 
thus  render  any  errors  of  prorating  less  serious. 

Prorating  Nan-Productive  Time.  Since  neither  machines  nor 
workmen  are  usually  worked  continuously  to  full  capacity,  it  often 
becomes  Important  to  determine  the  cost  of  non-productive  time  and 
to  prorate  that  cost  equitably. 

Non-productive  time  is  to  be  allocated  In  proportion  to  pro- 
ductive time,  but  it  is  usually  desirable  to  record  the  resultingr  unit 
cos(t  of  non-productive  time  separately  from  the  cost  of  productive 
time.  By  doing  so  attention  is  focused  upon  the  cost  of  lost  time, 
and  this  generally  leads  to  greater  effort  to  increase  the  "load 
factor."  Furthermore,  one  of  the  main  causes  of  wide  fluctuations 
In  unit  costs  from  week  to  week  or  year  to  year  Is  the  variation 
in  the  percentage  of  idle  time.  Hence  unless  the  Idle  time  cost  is 
Fhown  separately,  there  can  be  no  satisfactory  comparison  of  unit 
costs  ift  different  periods 

In  case  the  by-product  theory  of  cost  keeping  is  to  be  applied, 
the  cost  of  Idle  time  is  not  prorated  to  the  by-products. 

By-Product  Theory.  Hitherto  we  have  considered  costs  under 
what  may  be  termed  the  full  cost  theory.  In  order  to  increase  total 
profits  under  competitive  conditions,  it  is  often  necessary  to  assess 
against  certain  by-products  only  the  additional  costs  of  producing 
them.  But  a  philosophical  analysis  of  the  reason  for  doing  so 
brings  us  back  to  our  separate  plant  theory  in  its  broadest  form ; 
for  if  a  by-product  can  not  normally  be  sold  at  a  price  in  excess 
of  the  added  cost  of  producing  it  with  a  given  plant,  then  some 
other  separate  plant  mu^^t  be  producing  that  class  of  product  at  a 
lower  cost  than  the  market  price. 

Prorating  Accordina  to  Stiles.  The  prorating  of  joint  costs  in 
proportion  to  the  sales  of  each  class  of  product  Is  at  first  sight 
wholly  Irrational,  for  it  would  seem  that  this  is  placing  effect  be- 
fore cause.  Nevertheless  this  method  of  prorating  is  not  wholly 
irrational,  and  in  some  ca.^^es  it  is  preferable  to  other  methods 
because  it  may  be  a  simple  way  of  approximating  the  separate 
plant  method  of  prorating.  Obvioudy  if  a  product  is  sold  in  a 
competitive  market,  the  fact  indicates  that  the  average  unit  price 
over  a  long  i)eriod  Is  sufTlclent  to  yield  a  fair  profit  to  some  one 
of  the  competitors,  if  not  to  all  iof  them.  Since  the  competitor  who 
Is  able  to  fix  the  price  of  a  product  often  is  equipped  with  a  plant 
esiieclally  designed  to  make  that  product  and  no  other,  it  follows 
that  other  plants  that  produce  the  same  product  plus  several  other 
products,  are  thus  automatically  forced  to  adopt  the  separate  plant 
theory  of  prorating  their  Joint  costs. 

Conclusion.  The  subject  under  discussion  is  susceptible  of  such 
a  dIverMity  of  treatment  and  has  so  many  ramifications  that  we 
have  been  able  to  touch  "the  hi^h  places"  only  in  this  article. 
We  shall  have  accomplished  our  object,  however.  If  we  have  made 
It  dear  that  one  general,  underlying  theory  —  the  separate  plant 
theory  —  Is  applicable  In   every  case,   and  that  all   other  tenable 
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theorie.M  of  prorating  joint  costs  are  short-cut  approximations   to 
the  generul  theory. 

When  Is  It  Profitable  to  Retire  an  Old  Plant  Unit?  Business 
succeiis  often  depends  Iar8:ely  on  the  judgment  used  in  scrapping 
a  comiiaratively  new  plant  to  malce  way  for  a  newer  one.  Brlti^^h 
manufacturers  have  been  proverbially  slow  in  retiring  old  ma- 
chinery, whereas  Americans  have  more  often  gone  to  the  other 
extreme. 

The  problem  has  been  put  to  a  score  of  engineers,  to  several 
skilled  accountants,  and  to  a  few  business  men.  not  one  of  whom 
gave  a  completely  correct  solution.  It  was  submitted  also  to  a 
well  known  business  correspondence  school,  which  likewise  failed 
to  give  a  correct  answer.  That  school  in  turn  passed  the  problem 
on  to  an  expert  accountant  and  to  a  well  advertised  "  efficiency 
engineer,*'  both  of  whom  gave  erroneous  repliea  It  may  be  as- 
sumed, therefore,  that  the  problem  is  of  a  sort  whose  seeming 
simplicity  is  itself  a  cause  of  hasty  reasoning  where  deliberate  and 
painstaking  study  is  actually  required. 

This  is  a  case  where  it  will  not  suffice  to  give  an  answer  In 
general  terms  without  explaining  in  dotail  the  precise  quantitative 
meaning  nf  every  economic  term.  Thu.<<,  one  general  rule  that  was 
submitted  was  this: 

Retire  any  old  plant  when  the  annual  profit  will  be  increased  by 
substituting  a  more  economic  plant. 

This  is  correct  as  far  as  It  goes,  but  it  is  completely  correct  only 
when  the  term  "profit*'  is  fully  defined.  Since  profit  deiiends  on 
co.st,  a  dofinltinn  of  cost  must  be  given,  even  to  every  element  that 
enters  into  cost.  As  will  be  shown  later,  the  cost  elements  are 
numerous  and  several  of  them  are  not  understood  even  approxi- 
mately by  most  men. 

Professor  TauHsig,  of  Harvard,  gives  a  general  rule  in  his  "  l%o- 
nomics,"  Vol.  IT,  p.  85,  as  follows: 

"It  will  be  profitable  to  tear  down  an  old  or  ill-adapted  building 
and  replace  It  with  a  new  building  only  when  the  new  one  prf>m- 
ises  to  yield  not  only  enough  to  jiay  a  satisfactory  return  on  it.H 
own  cost,  but  in  addition  enough  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  net 
revenue  which  the  old  one  still  yielded." 

Here  the  ambiguous  terms  are  '*  a  satisfactory  return  "  and  "  net 
revenue,"  both  of  which  require  no  small  amount  of  explanation. 
Professor  Taussig's  rule  borders  dangerously  clo.*<e  to  an  error  that 
is  most  commonly  made  in  attempts  to  solve  this  problem.  It  is 
quite  generally  believed  that  a  new  plant  can  not  economically 
replace  an  old  plant  unless  the  net  earnings  that  the  new  plant 
yields  are  sufTlcient  to  pay  interest  charges  on  the  original  cost  of 
the  old  plant  as  well  as  on  the  first  cost  of  the  new  plant  Yet 
this  rule  is  entirely  false,  no  matter  what  the  definition  of  net  earn- 
ings may  be. 

A  correct  solution  of  this  problem  was  given  by  Gillette  in 
Bnsrineering  and  Contracting  July  14,  1915.  but.  as  it  was  some- 
what burled  in  an  article  entitled  "A  Rational  Method  of  Cal- 
culating Depreciated   Value"    (see  Chapter  II),   it  seems  wise   to 
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outline  a  solution  of  the  problem  here  and  to  discuss  more  fully 
the  reasoning:  upon  which  it  rests. 

As  between  two  plant  units  the  choice  obviously  falls  upon  the 
one  that  yields  the  greater  profit  over  a  term  of  years.  But  when 
one  of  the  two  plant  units  is  already  owned  and  in  service,  while 
the  other  must  be  purchased  new,  it  is  not  obvious  at  once  that 
in  caQculating  the  cost  of  the  product,  the  original  cost  of  the  old 
plant  unit  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  case.  This  is  the 
Unst  logical  pitfall.  The  second  pitfall  is  encountered  when  the 
element  of  depreciation  is  reached,  for  it  has  never  been  perceived 
that.  In  order  to  solve  the  problem  correctly,  natural  depreciation 
must  be  entirely  separated  from  functional  depreciation  and  that  the 
latter  must  be  treated  precisely  as  if  it  were  an  item  of  insurance. 
Natural  depreciation  is  the  loss  of  value  due  to  the  action  of  the 
forces  of  nature;  whereas  functional  depreciation  is  due  to  inven- 
tion, growth  of  business  that  renders  a  plant  Inadequate,  and  other 
social  forces.  In  calculating  the  annual  cost,  natural  depreciation 
diould  be  classed  with  repairs,  for  that  Is  what  it  is  in  essence. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  a  functional  depreciation  annuity  should  be 
classed  with  a  fire  insurance  premium  —  an  element  to  be  provided 
for  by  an  annuity  based  on  past  experience  covering  many  in- 
stances.  This  distinction  is  vital.  Having  ascertained  from  a  Ftudy 
of  the  history  of  many  plant  units  of  the  same  general  class  what, 
the  average  functional  life  of  the  given  plant  unit  may  be  expected 
to  be,  it  is  a  -simple  mathematical  matter  to  determine  what  per- 
centage should  annually  be  allowed  as  the  functional  depreciation 
rate  (P). 

For  any   given   new  plant   unit,    we   may   express   the   annual 
profit  derivable  from  it,  thus: 

P=:a^K    (7) 

P  =  annual  profit. 

G  =  annual  gross  income. 

K  =  annual  cost. 

If  we  use  capital  letters  for  the  new  plant  unit  and  lower  case 
(small)  letters  for  the  old  plant  unit»  we  have  for  an  old  plant  unit: 

P  =  P  —  fc    (8) 

If  the  new  plant  unit  and  the  old  one  are  equally  profitable: 

P  =  p,  or (9) 

a  —  K  =  g  —  k    (10) 

If.  as  is  ordinarily  the  case,  the  gross  income  is  not  altered  by 
substituting  a  new  plant  unit  for  an  old  one,  then  G  =  g.  and : 

K^k   (11) 

Let 

S=:  Annual    operating    expenses     (Including    repairs    and    taxes) 
equated  during  the  estimated  economic  life  of  the  new  unit. 
e  —  Ditto  for  the  old  plant  unit  during  its  remaining  economic  life. 
C  ■=.  First  cost  of  new  plant  unit. 
B  =r  Salvage  value  of  new  plant  unit. 
«  :^  Ditto  of  old  plant  unit 
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r  --  Inr«rest  rat«.  including  any  risk  Insurance  not  covered  by  F  or 

elsewhere 
F  ~  Functioxial   depreciation   rate   (not  including  depreciation   froiTi 

natural  cuuscm.  hucIi  as  wear  and  tear,   rot,  etc.,   which   are 

covered  by   "repairs"). 

Then 

K  '-K  ■{■  (C  —  S)  F-j-rC    (12) 

Only  a  little  Htudy  Ih  needed  to  make  the  truth  of  Eciuatlon  (12) 
evident :  but  much  more  study  in  ordinarily  required  to  make  it 
evident  that  lOquation   (13)   iR  equally  true. 

k  ^~  e{-r3     (13) 

To  almo.Mt  every  one  it  has  seemed  eRf»entlal  that  the  equation 
of  annual  cost  for  an  old  T>lant  unit  should  contain  the  same  number 
and  kinds  of  terms  ns  for  a  now  plant  unit.  Here  It  Is  that  the 
reasoning  process  must  be  carefully  scrutinized.  Why  does  the 
term  (c  —  a)F  vanish  in  Equation  13?  Because  c  — ».  Why  so? 
BecaUf<e  the  condition  that  is  tacitly  assumed  when  K  rr  k  \9  that 
the  old  plant  unit  hns  depreciated  and  can  therefore  be  purcha«»d 
at  a  depreciated  vHlue  (c),  which  value  (c)  can  be  no  greater 
than  its  salvage  value  (a)  If  the  time  to  retire  the  old  plant  unit 
has  arrived. 

A  more  elegant,  but  more  elaborate,  process  of  reaching  the  same 
conclusion  Is  given  in  Chapter  TT.  There  are  sever.ll  other  ways 
of  indicating  the  correctness  of  the  above  reasoning  as  to  Bkiua- 
tlon  13. 

Suppose,  for  example,  the  choice  between  a  new  and  an  old 
second-hand  machine  were  In  question,  and  that  each  could  be 
bought  In  a  market.  Suppose  the  market  price  of  the  old  machine 
were  little  above  its  scrap  value.  Then  It  would  be  perfectly  clear 
that  Equation  13  would  give  the  annual  cost  of  production  with 
the  old  machine. 

Sui)pose.  as  another  example,  that  an  old  machine  is  owned  but 
that  It  had  been  purchased  several  years  ago  as  a  small  part  of 
a  large  second-hand  plant,  and  that  the  price  paid  for  it  Is  un- 
known.  Would  it  be  rational  to  insert  in  Equation  13  a  factor  o 
representing  its  cost  to  the  original  owner,  even  if  it  were  ascer- 
tainable? Assuredly  not.  for  that  would  not  be  the  cost  to  the 
present  owner,  nor  would  it  be  any  more  helpful  to  attempt  to  es- 
timate (by  prorating)  its  cost  to  the  present  owner  when  the 
machine  was  newer  than  it  now  is ;  particularly  if  the  present 
owner  had  paid  altogether  too  much  for  the  entire  plant. 

Suppose,  as  a  third  example,  that  the  present  owner  of  a  plant 
has  received  it  as  a  gift  or  as  an  inheritance,  and  that  therefore 
the  cost  of  the  old  plant  unit  to  him  has  been  nil.  Should  c  then 
be  made  of  Olearly  not,  for  the  owner  Is  not  concerned  with  the 
original  cost  to  him.  which  Is  in  this  case  nothing,  but  with  Its 
present  cost  of  replacement,  or  its  true  market  value.  This,  under 
the  assumed  condition  of  expired  economic  life  of  the  old  machine, 
is  its  salvage  value  (a). 
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Since  K  —  k,  we  have: 

«  +  (C  —  S)F  +  rC  =  e  +  ra (14) 

This  l8  the  equation  of  condition  by  which  to  judge  whether  an 
old  plant  unit  has  just  reached  the  age  of  retirement,  assuming 
the  grosn-income  from  both  new  and  old  plant  units  to  be  identical. 
When  the  gross^incomes  are  not  identical,  the  method  to  be  pur- 
nied  iA  now  nelf-evident.  When  the  new  plant  unit  is  economically 
superior  to  the  old.  there  results  an  inequality: 

iff  +  (C  — S)  F  +  rC  <  e-f  r«     (15) 

Kow  a  few  words  as  to  F.  This  factor,  namely,  the  annual  rate 
of  functional  depreciation,  is  perhaps  the  factor  most  likely  to 
pusxle  thoMe  who  have  not  studied  the  different  kinds  of  depreciatioiT 
and  their  economic  significance.  Functional  depreciation  is  the  loss 
of  value  due  to  obsolescence  and  economic  inadequacy.  Average 
functional  life  is  the  term  of  years  that  a  plant  unit  of  the  given 
class  remains  in  use  before  it  is  superseded  by  an  improved  or 
larger  unit.  The  functional  depreciation  rate  is  the  annuity  rate 
which  compounded  at  the  interest  rate  (r)  will  yield  an  amount 
equal  to  unity  at  the  end  of  the  average  functional  life. 

Another  expression  requiring  explanation  is  "equated  annual 
expense."  As  here  used,  to  equate  means  to  secure  an  economic 
average  by  a  sinking  fund  method  of  calculation.  To  equate  annual 
repairs,  for  example,  calculate  the  total  cost  of  repairs  of  the  first 
year  at  compound  interest  up  to  the  end  of  the  last  year  of  economic 
life  of  the  given  plant  unit.  Calculate  similarly  the  total  cost  of 
repairs  of  the'  second  year,  the  third  year,  etc.,  up  to  the  end  of 
the  last  year  of  economic  life.  Add  all  these  compounded  repair 
costs  together  and  multiply  by  the  annual  deposit  in  a  sinking 
fund  which  if  started  at  the  beginning  of  the  life  will  redeem  %1 
at  the  end  of  the  economic  life  of  the  given  plant  unit  The  product 
is  the  equated  annual  cost  of  repairs.  Of  course  if  repair  ex- 
penditures are  uniform,  they  automatically  equate  themselves,  but 
this  Is  rarely  the  case. 

Since  it  is  commonly  believed  that  a  new  plant  unit  must  show 
an  increased  profit  sufllclent  to  pay  interest  on  the  original  cost 
of  the  old  plant  unit  that  it  displaces.  It  is  well  to  point  out  the 
fallacy.  This  is  a  fallacy  of  confusion  of  a  general  class  of  im- 
provements with  a  particular  Improvement.  Progress  costs  money. 
Functional  depreciation  is  a  loss  of  value  due  to  progress.  Hence 
It  is  the  cost  of  progress.  But  progress  implies  increasing  profit, 
which  must  be  at  least  suflflcient  to  equal  the  functional  depreciation. 
In  other  words,  the  profit  from  progress  in  general  must  pay  for 
the  cost  of  progress  in  general. 

Now  comes  the  curious  mental  twist  by  which  this  truth  is  dis- 
torted Into  an  error,  thus:  The  profit  from  each  individual  in- 
stance of  progress  must  pay  for  the  cost  of  that  particular  in- 
stance of  progress.  Whence  naturally  follows  the  blunder  in  the 
final  conclusion  that  every  new  plant  unit  must  be  sufficiently  eflU- 
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cient  to  pay  not  only  its  own  individual  interest  charges  but  those 
on  the  orii^inal  cost  of  the  plant  unit  that  it  displaces.  Ah  pre- 
viously pointed  out.  a  functional  depreciation  annuity  is  precisiely 
like  a  fire,  insurance  premium.  Each  is  based  on  the  law  of 
averages  for  a  given  class  of  risks.  It  would  be  evidently  illogical 
to  refuse  to  erect  a  new  factory  building  to  replace  one  that  had 
burned,  unless  the  new  one  would  yield  an  increased  profit  sulUcient 
to  pay  interest  both  on  its  own  cost  and  on  the  value  of  its  prede- 
cessor. Equally  illogical  is  the  reasoning  that  would  make  an  im- 
proved machine  bear  the  interest  burden  of  its  obsolete  predecessor. 

These  examples  of  false  reasoning  should  serve  to  indicate  the 
necessity  of  studying  the  general  prf>oesses  of  reasoning  in  a  sys- 
tematic manner.  Nearly  every  trained  engineer  can  juggle  equa- 
tions  with  skill  and  accuracy,  but  such  ability  is  no  evidence  of 
equal  ability  in  the  reasoning  that  should  precede  the  setting  up  of 
an  equation  that  correctly  and  completely  embodies  all  conditions, 
implied  or  connoted  as  well  as  explicitly  stated 

The  Calculation  of  Rates  for  Electric  Current.  The  following 
is  an  abstract  of  a  report  to  the  Oro  Electric  Company  relative  to 
a  schedule  of  electric  rates  for  a  proposed  hydroelectric  plant  in 
California. 

The  method  of  attacking  this  problem  is  of  general  applicability  In 
all  electric  rate  i)robldm8  where  it  Is  desired  to  base  the  rates  to 
each  class  of  customer  on  the  cost  of  serving  that  class.  Tt  is  not 
to  be  inferred,  hi>wever.  that  each  rate  should  necessarily  be  based 
on  cost.  But  it  is  usually  desirable  and  often  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  relation  of  rates  to  costs,  and  for  this  inirpose  the  following 
methfKi  of  solving  the  problem  will  be  found  heli»ful. 

Dfi/lnilions.  There  is  as  yet  no  unanimity  as  to  the  meaning 
of  terms  used  by  ai)prais}il  and  rate  making  engineers.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  discussion  the  following  definitions  will  apply.  The 
definitions  are  arranged  alphabetically. 

Active  Load.  The  maximum  load  In  kw.  recorded  on  a  cus- 
tomer's demand  meter  of  the  Wright  type. 

Apparent  Dhwraity  Factor.  The  quotient  found  by  dividing  the 
total  oonnet'ted  load  by  the  statifm  peak  load.     See  Diveraity  Factor. 

Additional  Coat  Rate.  A  rate  based  not  on  the  full  cost  of  the 
service  including  fixed  charges,  etc.,  but  upon  the  additional  cost 
of  furnishing  the  additional  service.     See  Full  Coat  Rate. 

Capacity  Coat.     See  Demand  Coat. 

Capacity  Load  Factor.  The  ratio  of  the  number  of  kw.-hrs.  ac- 
tually generated  to  the  number  of  kw.-hrs.  that  would  be 
generated  in  a  given  period,  were  the  plant  operated  continuously 
at  full  rated  capacity;  the  average  kw.  load,  divided  by  the  kw. 
capacity  of  the  generating  station.  See  Station  Load  Factor,  dind 
see  Connected  Load  Factor. 

Connected  Load.  The  total  kw.  capacity  of  all  the  motors  (out- 
put capacity),  lamps  (input  capacity),  and  current  consuming 
devices  connected  to  a  given  circuit. 

Connected  Load  Factor.  The  ratio  of  the  metered  kw.-hra.  to 
the  number  of   kw.-hrs.   that  would  be  consumed  during  a  given 
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period  if  the  connected  load  were  connuming  current  at  Its  full 
rated  capacity.  Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  assumed  period  is  a 
year  of  8760  hrs. 

Coat.  The  sum  of  operatin^r  expenses,  taxes,  depreciation  an- 
nuity, and  Interest,  but  not  including:  profit.  (See  Profit  and  see 
Expense.'} 

Conaumer  Coat,  The  cost  that  can  be  charged  directly  against 
each  conifunner.  In  distinction  from  Demand  Cost  and  Output  Cost. 
(See  Service  Comt.) 

Demand  Coat.  This  term  is  used  by  the  Wisconsin  Railroad 
Commission  as  a  synonym  for  Capacity  Coat,  which  latter  term 
was  originally  coined  by  Henry  L.  Doherty.  In  Volume  4  of  its 
decision,  p.  662.  the  Wisconsin  Commission  gives  this  definition: 
"  The  exfienses  which  are  thus  chargeable  to  demand  are  sometimes 
said  to  consist  of  all  expenses  which  do  not  depend  on  output 
(kw.-hr.)  and  at  other  times,  again,  of  all  expenses  which  go  on 
or  continue  even  If  the  plant  is  shut  down.  .  .  .  Experience  shows 
that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  lay  down  a  definition  that 
will  apply  under  all  conditions.'* 

In  view  of  this  Indeflnlteness,  and  particularly  in  view  of  the 
Wisconsin  Commission's  error  of  prorating  interest  and  depre- 
dation charges  among  Demand  Expense.  Output  Expense  and  Con- 
sumer Ehcpense,  in  proportion  to  those  several  expenses  (see  Dia- 
tribution  coat),  we  prefer  not  to  use  the  term  "demand  cost." 

Demand  Factor.  The  ratio  of  the  Active  Load  to  the  Connected 
Ix>ad.  The  reciprocal  of  the  Demand  Factor  is  the  Consumer's 
Diversity  Factor.     (See  Diveraity  Factor.) 

Depreciation  Annuity.  The  annuity  deposited  in  a  sinking  fund 
to  replace  plant  units  at  the  expiration  of  their  economic  life. 
This  does  not  include  the  cost  of  repairing  parts  of  plant  units, 
such  as  the  flues  of  a  boiler,  the  cost  of  which  is  provided  for  by 
current  maintenance  expense.  (See  Functional  Depreciation  and 
Natural  Depreciation.) 

Dlatribution  Coat.  The  cost  of  distributing  the  current  from  the 
substation  to  consumer,  which  embraces  interest,  depreciation,  and 
taxes  on  the  distribution  system.  Including  customer's  transformers 
and  the  operating  expense  (Including  proportion  of  general  ex- 
pense) attached  thereto.  Although  Distribution  Cost  has  no  logical 
relation  to  Demand  Cost,  as  the  latter  term  is  used  by  the  Wis- 
consin Commission,  it  corresponds  rather  closely  to  it  in  dollars 
and  cents. 

Diveraity  Factora.  Due  to  the  fact  that  all  customers  do  not 
simultaneously  require  current  enough  to  run  their  connected  loads 
to  full  capacity,  but  have  a  diversity  of  demand,  the  number  of 
kws.  of  station  capacity  is  always  less  than  the  number  of  kws. 
of  connected  load.  If  there  were  no  losses  of  current,  the  Total 
True  Diversity  Factor  would  be  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing 
the  Total  Connected  Load  by  the  Station  Peak  Load.  However. 
there  are  always  losses  of  current  (transmission,  transformation, 
etc.).  Hence.  If  the  Total  Connected  Load  is  divided  by  the  Sta- 
tion Peak  Load,  the  quotient  is  the  Total  Apparent  Diversity  Fac- 
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tor.  Apparent  Diversity  Factor  is,  then,  the  product  of  True 
Diversity  Factor  by  Line  E^fflciency.     (See  Line  Efficiency.) 

Just  as  there  are  successive  efficiencies,  the  product  of  which 
^ves  the  combined  or  total  eflicicncy,  so  there  are  successive  di- 
versity factors,  the  product  of  which  g:ives  the  total  true  diversity 
factor. 

The  successive  diversity  factors  are: 

1.  Meter  Diversity  Factor. 

2.  Transformer  Diversity  Factor. 
8.  Substation  Diversity  Factor. 
4.  Station  Diversity  Factor. 

Meter  Diversity  Factor  Is  the  quotient  found  by  dividing  the 
connected  load  of  a  ^roup  of  meters  (customers)  by  the  peak  load 
at  the  line  transformer  that  serves  the  group. 

Transformer  Diversity  Factor  is  the  quotient  found  by  dividing 
the  sum  of  the  peal;s  of  a  group  of  line  transformers  by  the  peak 
on  the  feeder  wire  that  serves  the  group. 

Substation  Diversity  Factor  is  the  quotient  found  by  dividin^r 
the  sum  of  the  pealcs  on  a  group  of  feeder  wires  by  the  peak  oa 
the  substation  bus  bar  that  serves  the  group. 

Btation  Diversity  Factor  is  the  quotient  found  by  dividing  the 
sum  of  all  the  substation  peaks  by  the  peak  at  the  station. 

Each  of  these  four  diversity  factors  is  an  "  apparent  diversity 
factor  "  if  line  losses  are  not  eliminated,  but  each  becomes  a  "  true 
diversity  factor "   if  line  lonscs  are  eliminated. 

The  Active  Load  (see  definition)  divided  into  the  Connected  Load 
gives  a  quotient  that  mlirht  be  called  the  Customers'  Diversity 
Factor.  The  reciprocal  of  this  Is  the  Demand  Factor.  (See  Dc^ 
mand  Factor.) 

Efficiency.  The  quotient  found  by  dividing  the  power  generated 
into  the  difference  between  the  power  generated  and  the  i>ower 
lost,  orE=  (P  —  L)-T-P,      (See  Line  Efficiency.) 

The  efficiency  of  water  v/heels,  generators,  and  transformers  de- 
creases as  the  load  upon  them  decreases.  Hence  the  all  day  average 
efficiency  is  less  than  their  efficiency  at  capacity  load. 

Expense.  As  here  used,  expense  means  operating  expense  and 
does  not  include  fixed  charges.     (See  Cost.) 

jFair  Return  Rate.  The  percentage  rate  of  annual  fair  return  on 
-the  value  of  the  property.  The  sum  of  the  Interest  Hates  and 
i^rqtkt  iRate^. 

fFixe^  Qhorpon,  The  sum  of  Interest,  Depreciation  Annuity,  and 
'{Tajce^. 

fF/wU  Cost  RttUf,  A  {Tate  «of  .charge  that  includes  all  prorated  ex- 
iPenses.  ifijced  charge  .and  profit.     ((See  Additional  Cost  Rate.) 

rFVino^Qnifl  £fcpr^ciation,  (Depreciation  ^ue  to  economic  inade- 
<qUBQy  and  absalesoence.     ((See    .Natural  iDepvociaiion.) 

General  Expense,  This  includes  operating  ^expenses  ,not  directly 
assigned  to  Generating  or  Production  Expense  and  to  Distribution 
Expense.  As  here  used,  it  does  not  include  Taxe§,  .w:hlQb  .Ar.e  ^r$« 
quently  classed  under  General  Expefis^. 
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interest  Rate.  The  annual  percentage  paid  tor  capital  that  is 
welt  secured.     It  does  not  Include  Profit.     (See  Profit.) 

KUotoatt   (kw.)  =1.34  Horse  Power  (h.p.). 

KilKnoatt'Hour  (kw.-hr.)  =  1.34  h.p.-hrs. 

lAne  Efficiency.  The  term  as  here  used  Includes  not  only  tho 
efficiency  of  the  transmission  and  dii:>tribution  lines  but  of  the  step 
up  and  step  down  transformers,  line  transformers,  and  customera* 
meters. 

Load  Factors.  See  Capctcity  Load  Factor,  Connected  Load  Fac^ 
tor  and  Station  Load  Factor.  Unless  otherwise  stated,  all  load 
factors  are  for  the  full  year  of  8760  hrs. 

Maintenance  Expense,  The  current  expense  for  upkeep,  including 
current  repairs  and  renewals,  but  not  Includln^r  Depreciation  An- 
nuity, which  latter  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  depreciation  reserve. 

Natural  Depreciation.  Depreciation  that  results  from  the  action: 
of  the  forces  of  nature  —  rot,  rust,  abrasion,  wear  and  tear,  and 
the  like.      (See  Functional  Depreciation.) 

Operation  Expense.  AU  operating  expenses  exclusive  of  main* 
tenan<w. 

Operating  Expense.  All  expense  of  operation  and  maintenance. 
This  does  not  include  Fixed  Charges.     (See  Fixed  Charges.) 

Ontpnt  Cost.  The  cost  (of  electric  current)  that  Is  a  functioa 
of  the  kw.-hr.  output  of  the  station.  There  is  no  agreement  among 
rate  experts  as  to  what  costs  are  a  function  of  output.  In  a  steam 
plant  the  fuel  cost  Is  clearly  a  function  of  output,  but  it  is  often 
contended  that  practically  all  other  station  expenses  are  fixed  and 
independent  of  output.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  wha 
regard  practically  all  expenses  of  operating  the  generating  station,, 
transmission  line  and  substations  as  being  Output  Expenses.  Some,, 
like  the  Wisconsin  Railroad  Commission,  regard  most  of  the  fixed 
charges  on  the  generating  plant,  transmission  line  and  substations. 
as  being  Output  Costs.  They  also  prorate  other  Fixed  Charges,, 
as  well  as  General  Expense,  between  Demand  Expense,  Consumer 
Expense  and  Output  Expense,  in  proportion  to  the  direct  distribu- 
tion of  these  three  classes  of  expenses. 

Peak  Load.  The  maximum  (short  time)  kw.  load  during  a  given 
period,  which  period  unless  otherwise  stated,  is  a  year.  The  Station 
Peak  Load  is  the  maximum  (short  time)  load  at  the  generating 
station. 

Plant  Unit.  An  appraisal  unit  of  plant,  such  as  a  generator,  a 
building,  a  pole.  etc. 

Profit.  The  balance  left  after  deducting  Operating  Expenses  and 
Fixed  Charges  from  Gross  Operating  Income.  Fair  profit  plus 
interest  Is  Fair  Return. 

Production  Cost.  The  cost  of  generating,  transmitting,  and 
tninRforming  at  the  substation.  This  includes  all  operating  ex- 
pense and  fixed  charges  on  the  power  plant,  transmission  lines 
and  subaCations,  plus  its  assigned  part  of  General  Expense.  This 
Prodoct Ion  Cost  corresponds  roughly  with  what  the  Wisconsin 
Ratlniad  ConQxnJsjsJoii  Includes  under  Output  Cost.     But  it  differs  la 
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that  no  other  fixed  charges  are  asHlgned  to  the  Production  Cost 
than  those  directly  assignable  to  the  producing  system,  i.  e.,  the 
power  plant,  transmission  system  and  substations.  It  also  differs 
in  that  General  Expense  is  not  arl^itrarily  prorated  to  Production 
Cost  in  proportion  to  a  so-called  "output  expense,"  but  only  such 
General  Expenses  are  allotted  to  Production  Cost  as  would  be 
incurred  were  current  produced  for  wholesale  at  the  substations. 
That  this  is  a  rational  treatment  of  the  problem  is  well  seen  when 
one  proceeds  to  determine  a  fair  wholesale  rate  for  power  at  the 
substation.  The  Production  Cost  gives  the  proper  wholesale  rate 
at  the  substation  for  any  given  station  load  factor  created  by  the 
customer. 

Rate.     A  charge  for  service.     It  should  include  cost  plus  profiit. 

Repairs,     Renewals  of  parts  of  a  Plant  Unit. 

Real  Diversity  Factor.     See  Diversity  Factor, 

Service  Cost.  This  includes  the  operating  expenses  and  fixed 
charges  that  pertain  to  the  service  connections  and  customers' 
meters,  plus  clerical  and  other  general  expense  involved  in  caring 
for  customers'  accounts,  collecting  bills,  and  the  like. 

Station  Load.     The  load  in  kilowatts  at  the  power  station. 

Station  Load  Factors.  The  ratio  of  number  of  kw.-hrs.  actually 
generated  to  the  number  of  kw.-hrs.  that  would  be  generated  in 
a  given  period  were  the  plant  operated  continuously  at  the  peak 
load  of  the  period.  Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  period  is  a  year 
of  8760  hrs.  Stated  otherwise,  the  Station  Load  Factor  is  the 
average  kw.  station  load  divided  by  the  peak  load.  (See  Capacity 
Load  Factor.) 

Rates  based  on  full  cost.  It  is  assumed  that  every  rate  of  charge 
for  electric  current  is  based  on  the  full  cost  plus  a  fair  profit. 

Cl<issification  of  Cost  Items,  For  rate  making  purposes,  the  cost 
of  electric  current  can  best  be  distributed  under  three  heads: 

1.  Production  Cost. 

2.  Distribution  Cost. 

3.  Service  Cost. 

As  stated  under  the  definition  of  Production  Cost,  this  part  of 
the  cost  corresponds  rather  closely  to  what  the  Wisconsin  Railroad 
Commission  calls  Output  Cost.  However,  the  methods  used  by  the 
Wisconsin  Commission  in  prorating  General  Expense  and  Fixed 
Charges  among  Demand.  Output  and  Customer  Expenses,  do  not 
seem  logical.  Accounting  authorities  are  cited  by  the  Wisconsin 
Commission  in  support  of  prorating  "indirect  expenses"  (General 
Expense  and  Fixed  Charges)  according  to  the  distribution  of 
"  Direct  Expenses,"  but  a  careful  study  of  the  writings  of  those 
accounting  authorities  will  show  that  their  experience  has  been 
limited  to  mercantile  and  manufacturing  pursuits,  where  interest, 
depreciation  and  taxes  were  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  total 
cost  When  we  come  to  consider  public  service  companies  in  gen- 
eral, and  hydro-electric  companies  in  particular,  we  find  that  fixed 
charges  assume  large  proportions. 

This  difference  between  mercantile  and  utility  companies  is  con- 
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cedeid.  At  once  we  are  struck  hy  the  incongruity  of  prorating 
the  fixed  charges  of  a  hydro-electric  plant  according  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  direct  operating  expense.  To  do  so  is  to  make 
the  tail  wag  the  dog;  we  might  almost  say,  to  make  the  Hair 
on  the  end  of  the  tail  wag  the  dog.  Interest  and  depreciation  are 
not  direct  functions  of  direct  operating  expense,  as  assumed  by 
the  old  accounting  authorities.  In  fact,  interest  and  depi'eciatlon 
are  more  apt  to  be  Inverse  or  reciprocal  functions  of  direct  operat- 
ing exx>enaes.  Thus,  in  a  steam  plant,  the  direct  operating  expense 
is  large  in  proportion  to  the  fixed  charges,  whereas  in  a  hydro  plant 
the  reverse  is  true.  The  absurdity  of  many  a  general  rule  is  best 
disclosed  by  applying  it  to  extreme  cases,  and  nowhere  does  the 
prorating  of  interest  and  depreciation  according  to  direct  operating 
expense  show  forth  with  greater  absurdity  than  in  the  case  of  a 
large  hydro-electric  plant 

For  these  reasons,  and  because  the  wholesale  price  of  current  at 
the  substation  must  so  frequently  be  determined,  the  cost  of  current 
has  been  classified  as  above  shown.  Production  Cost  then  becomes 
the  full  cost  of  current  at  the  substation,  and  it  includes  all  oper- 
ating expense  and  fixed  charges  incident  to  generating,  transmitting 
and  transforming  the  current  at  the  substation. 

Production  Coat  Production  Cost  of  a  given  plant  may  be  re- 
garded as  being  composed  of  two  classes  of  cost  items :  ( 1 )  Fixed 
Cost,  and   (2)  Variable  Cost 

Fixed  Cost  includeo  all  fixed  charges  (interest,  depreciation  and 
taxes)  and  all  operating  expenses  that  are  not  affected  by  increase 
or  decrease  in  kw.-hr.  output  Variable  Cost  includes  only  the 
costs  that  vary  with  the  output  In  the  case  of  a  hydro  plant 
the  variable  costs  are  almost  infinitesimal  compared  with  the  fixed 
costs,  unless  a  value  is  assigned  to  the  water  used.  In  the  case  of 
a  steam  plant,  the  variable  cost  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  fuel 
cost 

Therefore,  the  Production  Cost  per  kw.-hr.  of  a  hydro  plant 
varies  inversely  as  the  station  load  factor.  With  a  steam  plant 
the  same  holds  true  of  practically  all  costs  except  fuel.  The  fuel 
cost  would  be  a  constant  cost  per  kw.-hr.  were  it  not  for  the  lower 
efficiency  of  the  generating  plant  at  lower  loads. 

Having  calculated  the  total  annual  Production  Cost  for  a  hydro 
plant  determine  the  kw.-hr.  cost  of  a  100%  station  load  factor. 
For  other  station  load  factors  of  a  hydro  plant  the  kw.-hr.  pro- 
duction cost  will  be  inversely  as  the  station  load  factor. 

The  Station  Load  Factor  assignable  to  any  class  of  customers 
is  estimated  by  multiplying  the  True  Diversity  Factor  (assignable 
to  that  class)  by  their  Connected  Load  Factor.  Thus,  if  residence 
lighting  customers  have  a  true  diversity  factor  of  6  and  a  con- 
nected load  factor  of  4,  their  station  load  is  20%.  In  the  case  of 
a  hydro  plant  whose  Production  Costs  are  as  tabulated  below,  the 
production  cost  at  20%  Station  Load  Factor  would  be  1.25  cts. 
per  kw.-hr.  if  there  were  no  line  losses,  or  1.67  cts.  per  kw.-hr.  if 
losses  were  26%. 
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CheckiMff  Katiwalid  Apparcnl  Pivrrstily  Fnrfors.  From  the 
above  given  definiiions  of  Diversity  Fr.cfors  it  is  evident  that  ap- 
parent diversity  factor  may  be  expressed  by  tlie  formula 

d-tl,Kd7X<hXdiXK     (16) 

That  is,  a|)parent  diversity  factor  is  the  product  nt  successive 
True  Diversity  KactorM  and  Line  EfTlciency  Line  KfTlclency  Is  itself 
a  product  of  succe.«^.sive  efTlciencles,  including  an  average  all  day 
efficiency  factor.      (See  Line  Efficiency.) 

Station  Lf)ad  Factor  assignable  to  any  class  of  customers  may 
.be  expressed  by  the  formula 

''^ 

«  =  — -     (17) 

E 

t    being  connected  loud  factor. 
E       "       line  efllciency. 

7t  Should  be  remembered  that,  in  equity,  each  class  of  cu.<itomers 
la  entity^!  to  benefit  from  the  general  diversity  of  use  of  the  cur- 
rent by  difTerent  kinds  of  customers  at  different  times  of  the  day 
■or  year.  Thus  if  the  peak  of  a  railway  lo.id  is  1.200  kws.  on  tho 
railway  circuit,  while  tbe  peak  of  the  lirbtlnfr  lo.ul  is  1.800  kws.  on 
the  liKhtlng  circuit,  and.  if  the  two  peaks  are  not  simultaneous,  it 
may  happen  that  the  station  peak  is  only  2.500  kws.  This  would 
give  a  Station  Diversity  Factor   (rf|)  of 

3000 -=- 2500  =  1.2 

Both  classes  of  customers  are  equally  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
this  diversity  factor,  if  a  full  cost  rate  is  to  apply. 

Likewise.  If  a  class  of  Irrigtitlng  customers  use  current  only  6 
summer  months  during  the  year,  at  full  load,  while  a  class  of 
lighting  customers  u.se  current  only  during  the  remaining  6  months 
at  their  full  load,  there  is  a  resulting  Btatlon  Diversity  Factor 
(rt,)  of  2  from  this  cause  alone,  assuming  that  there  are  no  other 
.circult.s. 

Qreat  care  must  be  exercised  in  allowing  for  class  diverfilty  of 
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the  Korts  just  indicated,  for  Ihey  frequently  cause  a  very  higli  Sta- 
tion Diversity  Factor,  or  CIuks  Diversity  Factor. 

The  Apparent  Diversity  Factor  assigned  to  any  class  of  customers 
mu9t  be  bafsed  on  the  record  of  loads  for  the  entire  year,  and  must 
be  the  product  of  the  four  claHses  of  Buccessive  diversity  factors,  1.  e« 
Meter.  Transformer.  Substation,  and  Station  Diversity  Factors. 

We  may  now  develop  two  important  rules  for  checking  any 
esttimates  as  to  diversity  factors  for  different  classes  of  customers 
of  a  given  plant,  and  a  rule  for  calculating  Station  Load  Factor. 

Rule  /.  pi  vide  the  Total  Connected  Load  of  each  class  of  cus- 
tomers by  Its  Apparent  Diversity  Factor,  and  the  quotient  will  be 
its  prorata  of  the  kw.  station  peak  load.  The  sum  of  these  quo- 
tients for  all  classes  of  customers  is  the  station  peak  load  during 
I  he  year. 

Rnle.  II.  Multiply  the  Connected  Load  of  each  class  of  custom- 
ers by  Its.  Connected  Load  Factor,  and  the  product  will  bo  the 
kw  •hrs.  sold  annually  to  that  class  of  cui^tomers.  The  sum  of  thene 
l>roducts  for  all  classes  of  customers  Is  the  total  kw.-hrs.  sold 
annually. 

Rule  ill.  Multiply  the  True  Diversity  Factor  of  each  class  of 
ru9tomers  by  Its  Connected  Load  Factor  and  the  product  is  the 
Station  Load  Factor  assignable  to  that  class. 

It  will  be  found  that  if  Rule  1  Is  applied  to  the  electric  rate 
cases  tHkt  have  been  handled  by  public  service  commissions,  some 
Kuri>riKlng  errors  as  to  assumed  diversity  factors  will  often  be  dis- 
closed. Also  It  Is  noteworthy  that  the  existence  of  successive  di- 
versity factors,  whose  product  is  the  total  diversity  factor  of  a 
given  class,  has  not  usually  been  recognized.  Finally,  it  has  seldom 
been  perceived  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  Apparent  Diversity 
Factor  as  distinguished  from  a  True  Diversity  Factor.  In  other 
words,  the  effect  of  Line  Efficiency  has  been  lost  sight  of. 

Distribution  Coat.  To  the  Production  Cost  must  be  added  a 
DiMribution  Cost  chargeable  to  all  customers  who  do  not  buy  their 
current  at  the  substation.  The  Distribution  Cost  includes  all 
operating  exi>enses  and  fixed  charges  that  pertain  to  the  distribu- 
tion system.  The  distribution  system  includes  poles,  wire,  line 
transformers,  etc.,  between  the  substation  and  the  customer's 
"service.**  Any  part  of  the  General  Kxpense  that  would  be  in- 
curred If  the  distribution  system  were  operated  Independently  of 
the  rest  of  the  plant,  should  be  allotted  to  the  Distribution  Cost. 
Parts  of  the  distribution  system  can  be  charged  directly  against 
certain  classes  of  customers:  thus,  street  lighting  circuits  are 
chargeable  to  the  municipality.  Other  parts  of  the  distribution 
F>'sfem  are  used  in  common  by  two  or  more  classes  of  customers, 
and  mu.««t  be  prorated.  Perhaps  the  best  theory  of  prorating  Is  the 
Separate  Plant  Theory.  According  to  this  theory,  the  cost  of  the 
seiArate  plant  for  each  class  of  customers  is  calculated,  and  the 
existing  plant  Is  prorated  according  to  the  respective  co.sts  of  the 
separate  plants  that  would  be  required  if  the  classes  of  customers 
were  served  entirely  independently  of  one  another. 

A   dose   approximation   to  this  theory   is  obtained   by   applying 
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what  may  be  called  the  Peak  Load  or  Demand  Theory.  According 
to  this  theory,  the  cost  of  a  plant,  or  part  of  a  plant,  that  is  used 
in  common  by  several  classes  of  customers  is  prorated  amon^;  them 
according  to  their  peak  demands.  This  is  the  theory  most  com^ 
monly  used  by  rate  making  engineers  for  prorating  costs  of  plant; 
but  in  prorating  operating  expenses  it  is  often  best  to  go  back  to 
the  Separate  Plant  Theory  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  most  rational 
distribution  of  expenses  that  are  common  to  two  or  more  classes 
served. 

Having  prorated  the  cost  of  the  distribution  system  to  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  customers,  it  is  usually  fair  to  charge  to  each 
customer  his  prorata  according  to  his  connected  load,  for  it  is 
highly  probable  that  at  some  time  or  another  he  will  use  his 
entire  connected  load  to  its  fall  capacity.  Active  load  might  be 
u.Hed  as  a  basis  of  such  prorating,  in  special  cases,  but  there  is 
usually  little  known  as  to  active  load,  and  where  it  is  known,  it  Is 
usually  found  to  be  a  fairly  uniform  percentage  of  connected  load 
for  any  given  class  of  customers  Hence  it  seems  to  us  not  only- 
confusing,  but  of  doubtful  value  to  split  hairs  by  trying  to  introduce 
an  individual  Active  Load  element  in  a  rate  case. 

Service  Coat,  This  includes  the  operating  expenses  and  fixed 
charges  that  pertain  to  the  service  connections  and  customers' 
meters.  ])lu8  the  clerical  and  other  general  expense  involved  In 
caring  for  customers'  accounts,  collecting  bills,  advertising  for  and 
soliciting  new  customers,  and  the  like. 

Reading,  inspecting,  and  maintaining  customers'  meters  comes 
under  this  cost  heading.  So  do  customers'  repairs  and  renewals^ 
as  well  as  renewals  of  incandescent  lamps,  where  such  renewals  are 
paid  for  by  the  Company.  Office  rent  is  to  be  prorated  to  Pro- 
duction Cost.  Distribution  Cost,  and  Service  Cost,  on  the  separate 
plant  theory.  And  the  same  holds  true  of  the  salaries  of  general 
offlcera.  insurance,  and  other  general  expenses. 

Formulas  for  Calculating  Coats  and  Ratea.  The  above  enumer- 
ated costs  of  electric  current  can  be  concisely  expressed  in  formulas 
that  clearly  show  the  relation  of  the  different  constants  and  vari- 
ables. The  formulas  will  serve  not  only  as  a  basis  for  equitable 
rate  making,  but  for  a  study  of  the  economics  of  generating, 
transmitting  and  distributing  current. 

The  following  formulas  give  the  coats,  but  to  use  them  for  de- 
termining ratea  it  Is  merely  necessary  to  make  the  Fixed  Charges 
include  the  Profit  as  well  as  the  Interest  on  the  investment. 

Symbols 

C  —  total  annual  Service  Cost  for  all  customers. 

o  ~  annual  Service  CoKt  per  customer. 

D  —  total  Apparent  Diversity  Factor  for  the  plant. 

d  ~  Apparent  Diversity  Factor  for  a  given  class. 

di  -  True  Meter  Diversity  Factor  for  a  jfiven  class. 

d%  =  True  Transformer  Diversity  Factor  for  a  given  class. 

d»  —  Truo  Substation  Diversity  Factor  for  a  given  class. 

d*  =  True  Station  Diversity  Factor  for  a  given  class. 

B  —  total  line  Efficiency. 

61  =  Customers'  meter  efficiency. 
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01   =  Customers*  transformer  efficiency. 

e%   =  Feeder  line  efllcieQcy. 

eiA    =:  Substation  efficiency  (step  down). 

et    =  transmission  line  efficiency. 

e«    =  step  up  transformer  efficiency. 

e     =  ratio  of  all  day  efficiency  to  the  peak  load  efficiency. 

F    =  total  Connected  Load  Factor  (annual). 

/     =  Connected  Load  Factor  (annual)  of  given  class. 

Q    =  total  annual  Distribution  Cost. 

g  =  annual  Distribution  Cost  per  k.w  of  Connected  Load  of 
o  ffiven  class 

h  =  Fixed  Annual  Cost  per  kw.  of  Connected  Iioad  of  a  given 
class. 

K  =  kw.-hr.  average  cost  for  all  classes. 

fc    =  k.w.-hr.  cost  for  a  given  class. 

Xr    =  total  Station  Load  Factor. 

I     =  Station  Load  Factor  of  a  given  class. 

m  =  Annual  Fixed  Distribution  and  Service  Cost  per  cus- 
tomer of  a  given  class. 

n  =  number  of  kw.  connected  load  of  given  customer  or  of  a 
typical  customer  of  a  given  clasa 

•    =  Production  Cost  per  k.w-hr. 

R  =  Total  annual  Fixed  Production  Cost  when  the  Station 
Load  Factor  is  1009(. 

r     =r  ditto  per  kw.  of  Station  Peak  Load. 

a  =  Variable  Production  Cost  per  kw.-hr.  (I.e.  cost  of  fuel) 
which  constitutes  nearly  all  the  Variable  Production 
Cost.) 

T    =  total  yearly  cost  for  entire  plant. 

87601^      EJ         8760/         8760 /n 
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fn  =  ifn  +  o    (21) 

d=i  (didtd»d,)  E    (22) 

^  =  ei  ea  e*  e4  ei  e (  23  ) 
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B 

For  rate  making  purposes  it  Is  usually  sufficiently  exact  to  assign 
roughly  approximate  value  of  B  to  all  residence  and  business  light- 
ing customers ;  but  in  the  case  of  large  power  customers  more  pre- 
cision should  be  used. 

Formula  for  k.w.-hr.  costs : 

^ +  —  1       +■ + (25) 

87G0IJ?  m  E    /  8760/         8760 /n 

The  three  terms  In  the  right  hand  member  of  the  equation  are 
respectively  the  kw.-hr.  Production  Cost,  the  kw.-hr.  Distribution 
Cost,  and  the  kw.-hr.  Service  Cost. 

The  values  of  k  may  be  plotted  in  a  curve  for  any  assumed  values 
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of  d  and  n,  the  abscissas  of  the  curve  bein?  /  (the  connected  load 
factor),  and  the  ordinutea  being  k  (the  correspondence  kw.-hr. 
co:;t).  Since  for  different  classes  of  cuatomers  there  are  different 
values  ot  d  (d  being  a  function  of  I  as  in  Equation  24)  and  n.  It  is 
necessary  to  riot  different  cost  curves  for  the  different  classes. 

As  above  stated,  the  Variuble  Production  Cost  (a)  consists  al- 
most entirely  of  the  fuel  cost.  In  a  hydro  plant,  a  may  be  re* 
garded  as  having  no  appreciable  existence,  unless  a  value  is  as- 
signed  to  the  water  itself. 

Fuel  cost  per  kw,-hr.   is  commonly  regarded  as  being  constant 
for  any  given  plant,  and  for  any  given  price  of  fuel.     It  Is.  how- 
ever, constant  only  where  the  load  Is  cons^tant.     A  variable  load 
•causes  variation  In  generating  and  transforming  efDciency,   which 
•  often  causes  wide  fluctuation  in  the  cost  per  kw.-hr.  for  fuel.     Due 
allowance  should  be  made  for  this  when  estimating  a. 

Formulaa  for  Two  Payment  Ratea,  It  Is  frequently  desirable  to 
•charge  a  flxed  annual  (or  monthly)  rate  (h)  per  kw.  of  connected 
load  plus  a  kw.-hr.  rate  (p)  on  the  total  kw-hr.  used.  To  do  this 
it  seems  best  to  determine  the  flxed  annual  kw.  rate  by  adding  the 
DiHtrlbutlon  Cost  to  the  Service  Cost.  Then  the  Production  Cost 
is  used  as  the  basis  for  the  kw.-hr.  rate. 
Then  we  have 

^  '   (    0  -\ I  for  the  connected  kw.  rate ,  (26) 

/         r  8    \ 

P  -  I 1 I  for  the  kw.-hr.  rate (27) 

\8760IjB       is?      / 

It  might  be  argued  that  in  the  case  of  a  hydro-electric  plant 
nearly  all  the  costs  are  flxed.  and  that  the  logical  rate  would  there- 
fore consist  almost  entirely  of  a  large  flxed  kw.  connected  load  rate 
plus  a  very  small  kw.-hr.  rate.  This,  however,  would  lead  to  the  use 
of  small  Installations  which  would  be  run  almost  continuously; 
whether  the  current  was  really  needed  or  not.  The  great  objection 
to  flat  rates  arises  from  this  very  reason.  There  is.  besides,  an 
innate  prejudice  against  rates  that  do  not  result  in  substantial  de- 
creases in  monthly  charges  when  current  is  used  sparingly. 

Formula  for  JUinimum  Ratca.  Equation  (26)  gives  a  rational 
"minimum  annual  cost"  per  kw.  of  connected  load.  If  it  is  de- 
sired to  express  this  as  a  minimum  annual  co.«tt  per  cuatomer,  we 
have 

m  =  on  +  c    (28) 

It  has  been  argued  by  some  that  only  c.  the  Service  Cost,  should 
be  regarded  as  the  minimum  cost,  but  this  ignores  the  fact  that 
the  distribution  system  stands  ready  to  serve*  the  customer,  and 
that  he  should  be  at  least  willing  to  pay  his  prorata  of  the  flxed 
charges  thereon.  Indeed,  It  may  rationally  be  claimed  that  the 
minimum  rate  should  be  high  enough  to  include  the  customers* 
prorata  of  the  flxed  charges  on  the  power  plant,  transmission  line 
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and  Mjbstations,  based  on  the  customers*  demand  thereon.  It  1s> 
ewxX  busine&ii«.  however,  tu  Htop  Khort  of  this  last  claim,  and  It  Is 
evident  that  this  belief  is  quite  general,  for  the  standard  $1  per 
month  minimum  charge  for  residence  lighting  custom^TK  is  far  below 
what  is  nece.ssary  to  cover  a  customer's  prorata  of  all  the  fixed 
charges  of  the  average  plant. 

In  applyinir  formula  (28).  there  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  the 
value  of  n  (the  connected  kw.  load)  of  a  customer  of  a  given  class. 
It  feeems  fair  to  select  on  average  value  of  n,  found  by  dividing 
the  total  connected  load  of  all  the  customers  of  a  given  class  by 
the  number  of  customers  in  that  clsss.  If  we  were  to  go  to  the 
extreme  of  selecting  the  connected  load  of  the  smallest  customer, 
the  probable  result  would  be  to  lead  to  a  still  further  decrease  In 
the  number  of  lamps  installed  by  the  smallest  customer,  which  in 
turn  would  result  in  a  decided  decrease  in  the  diversity  factor  of 
customers  of  that  class,  and  a  consequent  rise  In  the  F*roduction 
Cost  for  customers  of  that  class.  In  brief,  lowering  of  the  mini- 
mum rate  charged  to  lighting  cu.'^tomcrs.  if  based  on  a  very  small 
connetrted  load,  would  result  in  a  lowering  of  the  diversity  factor, 
and  a  rise  In  the  Production  Cost.  Hence,  the  minimum  rate  can- 
not usually  be  lowered  without  making  it  necessary  to  raise  the 
kw.-hr.  rate. 

Finally,  it  is  impracticable  to  k<>ep  a  careful  check  on  the  con- 
nected loads  of  the  smallest  customers,  for  thoy  can  readily  sub- 
stitute larger  lamps  for  smaller  and  change  the.ir  loads. 

For  these  reasons,  it  seems  fair  to  assume  an  average  value  for 
II,  in  any  given  community. 

Coai  of  Oro  Electric  Corporation  Power  Plttnt,  TrarismisMon 
Line9  and  Subatationa,  Having  discussed  the  general  methods  tn 
be  used  in  analyzing  the  kw.-hr.  cost  of  current,  we  come  to  an 
application  of  the  principles  to  the  City  of  Stockton.  C^alifornia. 

The  flrst  step  in  the  analysis  Is  to  estimate  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
posed hydro-electric  plant  to  be  built  on  Yellow  Creek  and  the 
cost  of  the  transmission  lines  and  substations  necessary  to  convey 
and  transform  the  full  amount  of  current  that  will  be  generated 
The  following  i§  the  itemized  estimate  of  this  cost : 

TABLB  Vr.*  ESTIMATED  COST  OP  CONSTRUCTING  YELLOW 
CREEK  POWER  PLANT  AND  TRANSMISSION  LINES. 

(38,000  kw.)     Voltage  on  main  conductors.  130,000. 

ROADS,  RAILWAYS  AND  CONSTRUCTION  PLANT 

1.  Roads    I  30.000 

2.  Railway  spur    50.000 

3.  Railway  to  quarry  for  dam 20.000 

4.  Incline 20.000 

5.  Power  line  (less  salvage)    30.000 

S.  Tools,  constr.,  equip.,  camps,  etc 100.000 

7.  Railway  along  flow  line   (pays  for  itself  by  timber 

hauled  out  and  sold )    


Total  —  Roads,  rye.,  etc I    250.000 
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8. 
9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


14. 


DAMS   AND   HBADWUKK8 

Uuuibuy  Dam: 

Excavation.  23.000  cu.  yds.  at  |1    %  23.000 

Hock  Fill.  IIO.UUU  cu.  yds.  measured  in  the  dam  at 

$1.50    210.000 

('oncrete  toe.  2.600  cu.  yds.  at  |10 26.000 

Timber  face.  4U0  M  at  25 ]  2.000 

Spillway    30.000 

Gate  h()u.se,  gates,  etc.   20.000 


Total  —  Humbug  Dam I    321.000 

Other  headworks 1 2.000 


Total  for  dams  and  headworks I    333.000 


16. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


19. 


20. 
21. 

22. 
23. 
24. 
26. 

26. 
27. 
28. 


29. 


30. 
31. 


CANALS   AND  CONDUITS 

Forest  Conduit: 

Tunnel  (5  by  7V6)  6.200  ft.  at  |12 %  62.400 

Adit,  100  ft.  at  110    1,000 

Ditch.  84.0U0  cu.  yds.  at  $0.50 42.000 

Culverts,  waste  gates,  etc 6.000 


Total  for  Forest  Conduit « $    111.400 

Catarctct  Conduit: 

Wood  stave  pipe   (7  ft.,  9  4  ft.,  b.m.  per  lin.  ft.,  183 
lbs.  bands  and  48  lbs.  shoes,  nuts.  etc..  per  lin.  ft. 

19.560  lin.  ft.  at  $16   $    293.400 

Steel  Pipe  at  bends.  236.000  lbs.  at*$0.08 18.800 

Excavation  < mostly  along  present  ditch).  26.000  cu. 

yd.s.  at  $0.76   19.600 

Back  nil.  12.000  cu.  yds.  at  $0.60 6.000 

Trestle.  1.100  ft.  at  $8 R.800 

Manhole.s.  8  at  $200    1,600 

Tunnel  (7  ft..  2.7  cu.  yds.  excav.  and  1.0  cu.  yd.  con- 
crete per  lin.  ft.)  12.900  lin.  ft.  at  $30 387.000 

Tunnel  adits.  4.000  cu.  yds.  at  $6    24.000 

Pipe   at   ndits.    86.000    lbs.    at    $0.07    6  000 

Manholes  and  bulkheads   5.000 


Total  for  Cataract  Conduit 


770.100 


BhU  Creek  Conduit: 
Ditch  trimmed.   3,200  lin.  ft 


Surge  Pipe,  etc.: 

SurRe  pli>e  or  phaft    .^ 

Pipe  throut;«h  dum.  170.000  lbs.  at  $.07 


Total  for  Surge  pipe,  etc 

Total  for  Canals  and  Conduits 


3.200 


20.000 
11.900 


31.900 


916.600 


PRB88UKB   PIPES 

32.  Tunnel    (12  ft.)   6.400  cu.  ydsj.  at  $6    

33.  Kxcavation.   30.000  cu.  yds.  at   $2.50    

34.  Concrete  (anchors,  etc.)   1.000  cu.  yds.  at  $0.12 

35.  Steel  ])lne  —  

680.000  lbs.   (riveted)  in  tunnel  at  $.07   

630.000     •'  ••  at  $0,065    

4.550,000     ••     lap  welded  at  $0,075 

36.  Manholes,    etc 


38.400 
75  000 
12.000 

47  600 

40.950 

341.250 

10.000 


Total  for  Pressure  Pipe  $    565.200 
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POWER   STATION 

Per  k.w.. 

37.  Power  house    4.47 '    |  170,000 

38.  excavation.  10.000  cu.  yds.  at  $2.00 0.63  20.000 

5.00 

39.  Water  wheels,  ffates  and  governors 4.35  165,000 

40.  Generators,  exciters,  etc 4.20  .  160.000 

41.  Switchboard  and  wiring 2.63.  100.000 

42.  Step  up  transformers 2.86  90,000 

43.  Crane,  etc  (50  ton)    0.26  lu.OOO 

44.  Heating  and  mi.scel 0.26  1 0.000 

Total  for  Power  Station   19.06      |  725,000 

MISCELLANEOUS   BUIJJ>INaS 

45.  Operator's  quarters,  etc %  30,000 

46.  Machine  shop,  equip.,  etc 20.000 

Total  —  Miscel.     Bidgs.     I  50.000 

Total  power  plant    (Items  1  to  46)    $2,839,800 

47.  Contingencies  and  overhead  charges,  ZO^c  of  items  1 

to  46 851,940 

Total  power  plant $8,691,740 

TRANSMISSION   LINES 

48.  Steel  towers  (660  ft.  apart).  190  miles  at  $2.800 $  437,000 

49.  Copper  for  190  miJes  of  tower  line  (6  wires),  3,260,- 

000  Ibi*.  at  $0.19   617,500 

BO.  Labor  string,  wire  on  towers:  1.030  miles  at  $40. .  . .  41,200 
51.     Insulators  (9,100)  on  towers,  56.000  elements  (10  lb.) 

at  $1.25 '  70.000 

62.     Hardware   for   above    /'. .  10.000 

53.     Grounding   wire    10.000 

64.     Telephone  190  miles  at  $125 23,750 

55.     Fencing  and  misc 25,000 

56      High  towers,  etc 25.000 

57.  Switching  stations   14.000 

58.  Pole  transmission  lines: 

100  miles  at  1.600    160.000 

100  miles  at  1,000    100.000 

Total  for  items  48  to  58   $1,333,450 

69.     Contingencies  and  overhead  charges  25'/r  of  items  48 

to  58    333.360 

Total  for  Transmission  Lines $1,666,810 

WATER  RIGHTS,   LAND.  ETC. 

60.     Water  rights,  land  and  right-of-way $  600.000 

SUBSTATIONS 

€1.     Sectionalising  Stations   $  50,000 

62.  Substations  for  38,000  kw.  at  $8 304,000 

63.  Tie  line  transformers  60,000 

64.  Regulating   apparatus    25,000 

Total  for  Substations,  etc $  439,000 

65.  Contingencies  and  overhead  charges,   25%  of  items 

61  to  64   $  109.750 

Total  for  Substations,  etc $  548.750 

Grand  Total  for  (38,000)  kw.  plant  complete $6,507,800 
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SUM  MAR  7 

Roads,  rys.  and  const,  plant   $    250,000 

Dams  and  headworks 333,000 

Canals  and  conduits ; -916.600 

Pressure  pipes   / 566,200 

Power  station 725.000 

Misc.   bldgs.,   etc 60,000 

Total     12,839.800 

Contingencies  and  overhead  char^^es,  30%  of  above  items.        851.940 

Total  power  plant.  38,000  kw.  at  |97 $3,691,740 

Transmission  lines    $1,333,450 

Contingencies  and  overhead  charges  on  same.  25% 333.360 

Total  transmission  lines $1 .666.81 0 

Water  rights,  land  and  right-of-way $    600.000 

Substations,  etc $    439,000 

Contingencies  and  overhead  charges  25%  on  same 109.750 

Total  substations,  etc $    548.750 

Grand  Total,  38.000  kw.  at  $171   $6,507,300 

Coat  of  Electric  Current  at  the  Substation.  Careful  gaugings 
that  have  extended  over  nearly  8  years  show  that  there  will  bo 
sufficient  water  to  develop  at  least  19.000  continuous  kws.  or  38,000 
kws.  on  a  50%  load  factor.  This  can  be  done  with  a  flow  of  165 
sec. -ft. ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  has  been  no  time  In  the 
last  8  years  when  179  sec.-ft.  could  not  have  been  averaged  had 
there  been  a  storage  reservoir  of  the  siie  planned.  The  165  Bec- 
ft.  has  been  assumed  in  order  to  provide  for  the  i>ossibility  of  two 
very  dry  years  in  sequence.  It  will  be  pointed  out  later  that  the 
full  179  sec.-ft.  and  even  more,  can  be  profltably  utiliased  if  a  steam 
auxiliary  plant  of  about  4.000  kws.  is  provided. 

Assuming  for  the  present  only  38.000  at  a  509^  load  factor  "we 
have  164,600.000  kw.-hrs.  generated  annually.  The  production  cost 
of  this  current  at  the  substations  will  be  shown  to  be  0.5  ct.  per 
kw.-hr.  on  the  assumption  that  none  of  the  current  is  lost  In  trans- 
mission and  tran.sforamtlon  (step  up  and  stop  down).  And  with  a 
10%  less  the  cost  at  the  substation  w^lU  be  0.56  ct.  per  kw.-hr. 
The  deduction  of  this  co.^t  follows. 

Annual  Operating  Coat.  We  shall  now  consider  only  the  cost  of 
operating  the  plant  down  to  and  including  substations,  reserving 
for  later  disou.ssion  the  co.st  of  distribution  and  service  cost.  The 
following  will  be  the  annual  operating  expense  of  the  power  plant, 
transmission  lines  and  substations,  exclusive  of  repairs  and  de- 
preciation : 

Power  Plant  Expense: 

Wages  and  supplies $  32,000 

Transmission  Line  Expense: 

.  Wages,  supplies,  etc 8,000 

Substation  Expense: 

Wages,  supplies,  etc 26,000 
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General  Expense: 

Salaries    28.000 

Keiital»     4.000 

Jnyuratic«r,  lethal  and  damages 15.000 

AIiSH:ellancuU2>   10.000 

Total  general  expense   I  67,000 

Total  operating  expeni^e,  exclusive  of  maintenance $123,000 

Annual  Current  Repairs  on  a  plant  of  as  permanent  a  character 
as  this  will  nut  exceed  1%  of  the  total  plant  cost.  For  many  years 
to  come  the  repairs  will  be  less  than  1%.  In  addition  to  Current 
RoiMirs.  a  depreciation  annuity  of  2%  of  the  plant  investment  should 
b^  earned.  This  2%  set  aside  annually  and  compounded  at  6% 
interest  will  amortize  the  entire  investment  in  25  years. 

It  is  expected  that  capital  can  be  secured  by  the  sale  of  bonds, 

etc-,  at  such  rates  that  the  interest  charge  will  be  77r  on  the  cost 

of  the  planL     Hence  the  annual  repairs,  depreciation  and  interest 

total  10%,  distributed  thus: 

Per  cent. 

Current  repairs 1 

Depreciation   annuity 2 

Interest     7 

Total    10 

Since  the  investment  in  the  plant,  up  to  and  including  substa- 
tion.<<,  v.*i]l  be  16,500,000.  we  have  the  following  annual  co.st: 

Interest,  repairs  and  depreciation   (lO^r  of  $6  500.000) $650,000 

Op<?i-ating'  oxiens^e.  exclusive  of  maintenance  and  taxes....    123.000 
T;ixes  on  the  above 52.000 

Total   annual    production   cost    « $825,000 

As  above  stated.  164.600.000  kw.-hrs.  will  be  generated  annually. 
Hence,  the  Production  Cost  is  $825,000  -r- 164.600.000  =  0.50  ct.  (half 
a  cent)  per  kw.-hr.  generated.  If  we  assume  a  transformer  and 
transmission  line  lo.ss  of  10^.  the  cost  of  current  di.stributed  at  the 
FubMtations  will  be  90'/  -i-  0.50  —  0.555  ct.  per  kw.-hr.  when  the 
station  load  factor  is  509(. 

Table  V  gives  the  Production  Cost  per  kw.-hr.  for  any  given 
Station  Ix>ud  Factor  assignable  to  any  given  cla.ss  of  customers. 
and  for  any  given  losses  of  current  involved  in  the  step  up  and 
step   down    transformers,    transmission,    distribution    and    metering. 

Coat  of  Current  for  Residence  Customers.  Having  calculated  the 
production  cost  for  various  Station  Load  Factors  we  can  determine 
the  total  co.'st  of  current  T>er  kw.-hr.  sold  to  residence  customers. 

At  the  low  price  proposed  by  the  Oro  Electric  Corporation,  the 
average  residence  customer  can  be  counted  upon  to  create  a  Sta- 
tion Load  Factor  of  at  least  20*)?.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  con- 
r.ected  load  factor  of  4.5%.  and  a  True  Dlver.*<ity  Factor  of  4.5.  the 
product  of  these  being  20<>?,  or  the  Station  Load  Factor.  In  other 
words,  the  average  resld-^nre  customer  with  a  connected  load  of 
0.75  kw.  will  use  300  kw.-hrs.  per  annum. 
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Referring  to  Table  V,  we  see  that  for  a  Station  Load  Factor  oC 
20%  and  a  Line  and  TranHformer  Loss  of  25%,  the  Production  Cost 
is  1.67  cts.  per  kw.-hr.,  to  which  must  be  added  the  Stoclcton  (CaJ.) 
local  tax  of  2%,  making  a  total  production  cost  of  1.71  cts.  To  this 
must  be  added  the  Distribution  and  Service  Costs,  which  are  as 
follows : 

For  the  average  residence  customer  there  will  be  the  following 
investment  in  Distribution  System: 

Poles,  etc. : .  Per  customer 

0.5  pole  at  |13  in  place $  6.50 

1.2  cro.sH  arm  and  hardware  at  11.26 1.60 

Total  poles,  etc %  8.00 

Wire,  etc. : 

36   lbs.   at   0.21    (including   labor,   pins,    insulators,   etc.) 
in    place     $  7.35 

Transformers : 

0.6  kw.  at  $12  in  place 6.00 

Miscellaneous : 

Telephone,  tools,  stores,  etc 2.66 

Total     124.00 

Contingencies  and  overhead  charges,  26% 6.00 

Total  per  residence  customer 130.00 

(Note.     Service  connection  and  meter  are  given  later.) 

The  Interest,  depreciation  and  repairs  on  this  investment  of  |30. 

per  residence  customer  are: 

Per  cent. 

Interest 7 

Depreciation  and  repairs 6 

Total    13 

The  annual  distribution  charge  per  residence  customer  is: 

Per  customer 

Intere.<}t,  depreciation  and  repairs  13%  of  |30 |3.90 

Salaries.  Insurance,  etc 0.40 

Taxes   0.30 

Total,  300  kw-hrs.  at  1.63  cts 14.60 

Hence  the  distribution  cost  is  1.53  eta  per  kw.-hr. 

The   Investment   in   service  connection  and  meter  is   as  follows 

per  residence  customer: 

Per  customer 

Service  connection I  4.00 

Meter    12.00 

Total     116.00 

Contingencies  and  overhead  charges,  26% 4.00 

Total  per  residence  customer 120.00 

The  interest,  depreciation  and  repairs  on  the  service  and  meter 
are  as  follows: 
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Per  cent 

Interest 7 

Depreciation  and  repairs 8 

Total    IB 

In  addition  to  this  annual  cost  of  16%  on  the  1 20.  investment 
(or  %2  per  year)  per  residence  customer  for  service  connection 
and  meter,  there  is -a  service  expense  of  |4  per  annum,  which  is 
itemised  as  follows: 

Salaries  of  officers $0.30 

Accountiner    1.00 

Billing  and  collecting 0.60 

Rate  cierk.  etc 0.30 

Stationery  and  printing   0.20 

Bad  accounts  and  cut  outs 0.10 

Meter  reading  and  transfer 0.40 

Soliciting  and  advertining 0.20 

Teleplione.  telegraph,  etc 0.20 

Rent    0.20 

liisceilaneous  (legal,  insurance,  etc.)    0.60 

Total  service  expense  per  customer 14.00 

(Note.  Part  of  the  salaries  of  officers  is  to  be  found  under 
Production  Co.«t  and  part  under  Distribution  Cost,  and  the  same 
holds  true  of  certain  other  items.) 

Summing  up  the  Service  Cost  per  residence  customer  per  annum. 

we  have: 

Per  customer 

Interest,  depreciation  and  repairs.  16%  of  |20 |  3.00 

Service  ex|)ense  '  4.00 

Taxes 0.60 

Total.  300  kw.-hrs.  at  2.50  cts $  7.60 

Summing  up  the  average  kw.-hr.  cost  for  residence  customers,  we 
have: 


I 


Cts.  per  kw,-nr. 

Production  cost 1.71 

Di.Htributiun  co.'<t   1.53 

Service  cost    2.60- 

Total  cost  per  residence   6.74 

The  'base  rate  proposed  for  residence  customers  Is  6.5  cts.  and 
the  average  residence  customer  will  fall  within  this  rate,  for  the 
rate  does  not  begin  to  decrease  until  a  customer  uses  more  than 
100  kw.-hrs.  per  month.  In  considering  the  Connected  Load  Factor. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  a  lower  price  for  current  causes  a 
greater  consumption,  and  consequently  a  greater  Connected  Load 
Factor.  A  customer  having  a  net  rate  of  6  cts.  per  kw.-hr.  uses 
much  more  current  than  a  cu.<<tomer  having  an  8-ct.  rate. 

Coat  of  Current  for  Busineaa  Lighting  Cuatomera.  Following  the 
same  method  of  cost  analysis  above  applied  to  residence  cu.vtomer 
rates,  we  shall  consider  the  three  Items  of  cost  per  kw.-hr.  for  buBi- 
ness  customers:  (1)  Production  Cost;  (2)  Distribution  Cost,  and 
(3)  Service  Cost. 
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The  average  bUHinesH  lighting  cuHtomer  will  create  a  Station 
Load  Factor  of  at  least  25%.  and.  referring  to  Table  V.  we  see  that 
the  Production  Cost  is  1.33  cts.  per  kw.-hr.  when  the  Station  Lx>ad 
Factor  Ih  26%  and  the  line  loKsen  are  26^,  adding  2*;^  for  local  tax 
we  have  1.36  cts.  per  kw.-hr.  as  the  production  cost. 

The  Distribution  Cost  is  derived  as  follows: 

The  average  business  customer  with  1.6  kw.  connected  load  will 
require  an  investment  of  less  than  $208  In  underground  conduits, 
underground  service,  cables,  transformers,  etc.  (exclusive  of  meters 
and  outside  service  connections,  which  are  a  part  of  the  service 
cost).  This  distribution  system  cost  Is  estimated  liberally  as  fol- 
lows per  kw.  of  connected  load : 

Ducts  *  Per  kw 

100  ft.  vitrified  ducts  at  35  cts. 35.00  * 

Manholes : 

.03  manholes  at  $175 $5.26  ) 

.08  manholes  at  $90 7.20  (  12.46 

Switches,  etc.  In  Manholes : 

Junction  boixes,  switches  and  miscellaneous 4.00 

Laterals  and  Risers: 

0.2  Lateral  (3  in.  pipe.  60  ft.)  at  $75 15.00 

Cable : 

30  ft.  lead  covered  cable  In  ducts  at  $0.70 $21 ) 

20  ft.  cable  in  laterals  at  |0.20 |4  )  25.00 

Transformers: 

0.8  k.w.  at  $10  00   8.00 

Miscellaneous : 

Stores,  etc 5.00 

Total     $104.46 

Contingencies  and  overhead  charges,  25% 26.10 

Total  underground  system   $130.55 

The  annual  Interest  depreciation  and  repairs  on  the  underground 
distribution  system  will  be: 

Per  cent 

Interest   7 

Depreciation  and  repairs .* 6 

Total    12 

The  annual   Distribution  Cost  per  kw.  of  connected  load  will  be: 

Interest,  depreciation  and  repairs  12%  of  $130.55 $15.67 

Operation  expense 1.50 

Taxes   1.43 

Total  annual  distribution  cost  per  k.w $18.60 

Hence  a  busine.ss  lighting  customer  averaging  1.6  kws.  of  con- 
nected load  .should  be  charged  with  an  annual  Distribution  Cost 
of  1.6  X  $18.60  ^  $29.76. 

The  average  busine.ss  lighting  customer  has  a  Connected  I^oad 
Factor  exceeding  11%,  and  a  True  Diversity  Factor  exceeding  2.6, 
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making  a  Station  Load  Factor  exceeding  11%  X  2.5  =  27.6%.  The 
annual  consumption  of  current  by  the  average  business  customer 
having  l.€  kw.  connected  load  exceeds  1,500  kw.-hrs.  Hence  di- 
viding the  $29.76  by  1.500  kws.  we  have  2.00  cts.  per  kw.-hr., 
which  is  a  liberal  estimate  of  the  Distribution  Cost  for  business 
customers  in  the   '*  underground  district." 

The  investment  in  meters  and  in  the  individual  services  (not 
included  in  the  underground  system  above  given)  will  be  as  follows. 
per  business  customer: 

Per  customer 

Service  (In  addition  to  underground  service) $10.00 

Meter   16.00 

Total     $26.00 

Contingencies  and  overhead  charges,  25% 6.26 

Total  individual  service  and  meter $31.26 

The  annual  interest  depreciation  and  repairs  will  be: 

Per  cent. 

Interest 7 

Depreciation  and  repairs 7 

Tbtal 14 

Hence,  the  annual  Service  Cost  per  business  customer  will  be: 

Per  customer 

1.  Interest,  depreciation  and  repairs  14%  of  31.25     4.37 

2.  Service  expense   (previously  estimated) 4.00 

S.  Taxes    0.63 

Total  service  cost $9.00 

Since  the  average  business  customer  uses  at   least    1.600   kw.-hrs. 

per  annum,  the  Service  Cost  will  be  less  than  $9  -;-  1,600  =  0.60  ct. 

per  kw.-hr. 

Summing  up  we  have  the  following  kw.-hr.  cost  of  current  sold 

to  the  average  busineNs  lighting  customer: 

CtH.  per  kw.-hr. 

Production  cost  1.36 

Distribution  cost   2.00 

Service  cost 0.60 

Total aTie 

The  base  rate  for  business  lighting  customers  Is  6  cts.  per  kw.-hr. 
up  to  96  kw.-hrs.  used  in  a  month.  Then  the  rate  drops  to  5.8 
cts.  for  current  used  up  to  125  kw.-hrs.  per  month.  Then  the 
next  droD  is  to  6.6  cts.  per  current  used  up  to  160  kw.-hrs.  It  is 
evident,  then,  that  the  average  business  customer  who  used  1.600 
kw.-hrs.  per  year,  or  126  kw.-hrs.  per  month,  will  enjoy  a  rate  5.6 
cts.  per  kw.-hr.,  less  the  discount  for  prompt  payment. 


CHAPTER  II 
DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS  AND  RENEWALS 

Depreciation.  Depredation  is  loss  of  value.  It  may  occur  aa 
a  result  of  the  loss  of  useful  life  of  a  plant-unit  or  Us  parts  or  be- 
cause of  the  invention  or  design  of  a  more  efficient  plant  unit,  or  be- 
cause a  larger  plant  unit  is  more  economic,  or  In  consequence  of  a 
drop  in  the  prices  of  equivalent  plant  units,  or  because  of  accidental 
injury,  or  in  consequence  of  any  change  that  makes  it  more  eco- 
nomic to  render  an  equivalent  service  with  another  plant-unit. 

The  cost  of  renewing  an  entire  plant-unit  Is  properly  called  a 
depreciation  cost  or  charge.  The  cost  of  renewing  a  part  of  a 
plant  unit  is  properly  called  a  repair  expense.  But,  as  is  stated 
below  in  the  discussion  of  the  term  Plant  Unit,  there  has  been 
no  very  clear  recognition  of  this  important  distinction  by  ac- 
countants and  engineers. 

Careless  writers  of  recent  years  and  almost  all  writers  ten  or 
more  years  ago.  usually  have  made  no  distinction  between  the 
annual  cost  of  repairs  and  the  annual  charge  for  depreciation  or 
depreciation  annuity.  Consequently  many  estimates  of  operating 
costs  are  deceptive.  Two  other  causes  of  error  as  to  **  upkeep  costs  ** 
(i.e.  combined  repair  and  depreciation  costs)  are  common:  (1) 
Failure  to  distingulMh  between  natural  and  functional  depreciation ; 
(2)  Failure  to  equate  repair  costs  of  the  entire  life  of  the  plant 
unit.     Both  of  these  factors  will  be  discussed  later. 

For  ordinary  purposes  It  Is  well  to  classify  depreciation  under 
two  general  heads:  (1)  Natural  Depreciation  and  (2)  Functional 
Depreciation. 

Natural  Depreciation  is  loss  of  value  due  to  physical  or  chemical 
changes  in  plant  units,  e.g..  rot,  rust,  electrolysis,  "  wear  and  tear.'* 
Loss  of  value  due  to  an  accident,  such  as  the  burning  out  of  a 
generator,  may  also  be  classed  as  natural  depreciation. 

Functional  Depreciation  is  loss  of  value  due  to  (a)  obsolescence, 
(b) inadequacy,  or  (c)  drop  in  prices.  Obsolescence  arises  wholly 
from  "Improvements  in  the  art" — inventions.  Inadequacy  arises 
from  increased  demands  u|K)n  plant-units  rendering  them  economi- 
cally too  small  or  too  light  for  the  increased  service  required.  Drop 
in  prices  occurs  as  a  result  of  any  combination  of  causes  that 
increases  the  supply  relative  to  the  demand.  Natural  deiireciatlon 
is  attributable  to  the  forces^  of  nature,  whereas  functional  deprecia- 
tion Is  attributable  to  the  forces  of  society. 

The  forces  that  commonly  cause  Natural  Depreciation  are:  (1) 
C^hemical  action,  (2)  electrical  action,  (3)  mechanical  action,  and 
(i)  vital  action.  Ru.««t  Is  an  exami)le  of  chemical  action;  electro- 
lysis is  an  example  of  electrical  action :  abrasion  or  wear  is  an 
example  of  mechanical  action :   rotting  of  wood  is  an  example  of 
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vital  action,  as  is  also  the  progress  of  Benility  of  animals  resulting 
Anally  in  death. 

The  forces  that  commonly  c^use  Functional  Depreciation  are: 
(1)  Invention,  (2)  growth  of  business  that  renders  a  plant  unit 
inadequate  economically,  (3)  public  enactment  that  causes  either 
loss  of  part  or  all  of  the  economic  use  of  a  plant  unit,  (4)  competi- 
tion that  results  in  a  reduction  in  unit  prices. 

It  needs  but  to  make  these  classifications  of  the  causes  of  de- 
preciation  to  give  us  pause  when  we  undertake  to  say  that  any 
single  simple  method  of  estimating  accrued  depreciation  can  be  ap- 
plicable to  all  these  sorts  of  depreciation.  Inspection,  for  example, 
may  disclose  approximately  the  amount  of  wear  that  has  occurred  in 
the  piston  and  cylinder  of  an  old  pump,  but  mere  inspection  may  not 
disclose  whether  an  old  pump  is  as  economic  in  the  use  of  fuel 
as  a  new  one.  Testing  alone  will  demonstrate  the  fuel  efficiency 
of  pumps.  Testing  alone,  however,  will  not  show  the  depreciated 
value  of  a  pump  or  of  any  other  apparatus  that  is  to  be  compared 
with  some  apparatus  of  standard  value.  To  make  such  a  com- 
parison accurately  we  must  apply  mathematics,  even  though  it  be 
of  a  very  simple  sort,  as  will  be  shown  later. 

Plant  Units  and  Their  Reiatlon  to  Depreciation.  Before  any  clear 
cut  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  terms  such  as  "cost  of  re- 
pairs," "  cost  of  renewals,"  "  maintenance  expense,"  and  "  depre- 
ciation annuity,"  it  is  essential  to  define  what  a  plant  unit  is.  No 
book  on  accounting  or  ratemaking  gives  a  definition  of  plant  unit, 
consequently  there  is  endless  debate  as  to  the  "  true  meaning " 
of  all  terms  relating  to  "  upkeep  costs." 

Ptant  Unit  is  any  unit  to  which  a  unit  cost  Is  assigned.  Since 
the  cost  of  a  machine  may  be  split  up  into  many  units  to  each  of 
which  a  unit  cost  may  be  assigned,  it  follows  that  appraisers  may 
differ  greatly  as  to  what  they  call  a  plant  unit.  We  prefer  to  call 
a  whole  machine  —  such  as  a  generator  or  a  boiler  —  a  plant  unit, 
and  to  treat  the  depreciation  of  the  machine  as  a  whole.  The 
expense  due  to  loss  of  life  of  the  parts  of  the  machine,  we  prefer 
to  classify  under  the  term  Repairs.  Plant  units  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing have  been  used :  A  pole,  a  square  yard  of  pavement,  an 
engine,  a  building,  a  pound  of  copper  wire,  etc. 

Obviously  it  is  possible  to  group  the  elements  of  a  plant  into 
"units"  of  any  desired  size  and  class.  Thus  an  entire  transmis- 
sion line  may  be  called  a  "  plant  unit."  If  that  is  done,  then  the 
renewal  of  separate  poles  would  be  a  repair  expense,  and  only  the 
renewal  of  the  entire  transmission  line  would  be  a  depreciation 
charge. 

A  single  pole  with  its  cross-arms,  guys,  insulators,  etc..  but  not 
including  the  transmission  wires,  may  be  regarded  as  a  plant  unit. 
In  that  case  the  renewal  of  a  cross-arm  would  be  a  repair  expense. 
But  even  a  cross-arm  may  be  regarded  as  a  plant  unit,  in  which 
case  its  renewal  would  be  a  depreciation  charge. 

Although  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  define  every  plant 
unit  of  a  given  plant  —  except  in  ratemaking  cases  —  still  it  has 
usually   been   t|)e  practice   in  accounting  to   treat  all   short   lived 
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small  priced  elements  as  chargeable  to  repairs  when  renewed,  while 
renewals  of  long-lived,  high-priced  elements  have  been  charged  to 
depreciation.  Railway  ties,  and  even  rails  are  commonly  charged 
to  "  current  maintenance,"  or  **  repairs,"  when  renewed ;  whereas 
locomotives,  bridges,  and  buildings  wquld  be  charged  to  a  deprecia- 
tion fund  if  such  a  fund  existed.  In  the  absence  of  depreciation 
funds  built  up  from  depreciation  annuities  and  Interest  thereon,  rail- 
ways and  other  corporations  have  charged  renewals  of  every  sort 
to  •*  current  maintenance." 

It  is  important  to  know  how  to  avoid  the  endless  confusion  that 
still  exLsts  in  accounting  and  co.st  estimating,  because  of  lack  of 
definitions  of  what  are  to  be  regarded  as  plant  units.  It  is  equally 
important  to  know  that  this  confusion  Is  so  universal  as  to  make 
much  of  the  published  matter  on  repair  expense  and  depreciation 
costs  of  doubtful  value.  With  this  warning,  the  authors  must  leave 
the  reader  to  his  own  Interpretation  of  many  "upkeep  costs'*  given 
in  this  book. 

Weighted  Average  Age  of  Plant  Units.  The  average  age  of  any 
group  of  plant  units  of  equal  value  Is  calculated  thus:  Multiply  the 
total  number  of  plant  units  of  the  same  age  by  the  number  of 
years  that  they  have  been  in  use ;  add  together  all  such  products 
for  the  given  class  of  units,  and  divide  the  sum  by  the  total  number 
of  plant  units.  The  quotient  is  the  average  age  of  the  given 
class  of  plant  units. 

If  the  plant  units  of  a  given  class  vary  in  first  cost,  then  the 
weighted  average  age  is  found  thus: 

Multiply  the  money  expended  each  year  in  the  construction  of  the 
plant  units  now  in  existence  by  the  age  In  years;  add  those  prod- 
ucts together  and  divide  by  the  total  cost.  The  quotient  is  the 
weighted  average  age  of  the  given  class  of  plant  units. 

In  applying  this  last  rule,  care  must  be  taken  to  make  adjust- 
ments needed  to  provide  for  fluctuations  In  unit  prices,  bo  that 
standard  unit  prices  may  be  applied  to  all.  Care  must  also  be 
taken  to  a.soertain  whether  any  i)1ant  units  as  originally  built  have 
been  renewed;  and  to  this  end  both  the  original  construction  ac- 
counts and  the  maintenance  and  renewal  reserve  accounts  should 
be  Investigated. 

If  practically  all  the  .structures  shown  In  the  accounting  records 
are  still  in  existence,  and  the  money  expended  each  year  for  each 
class  of  structure  is  known,  it  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  figure 
the  average  age  of  the  money  Invested  In  such  structure,  which, 
after  all,  is  what  Is  needed  In  estimating  present  value.  To  illus- 
trate, suppose  there  are  a  number  of  station  buildings  In  existence, 
whose  age  is  not  known.  Suppose,  however,  that  $10,500  was 
spent  for  such  buildings  in  1896,  $20,000  In  1900.  and  $5,000  in  1902. 
Then,  in  1906,  the  average  age  of  the  money  invested  in  these 
buildings  is  a.scertained  thus: 


I 


10.500  X  10  yrs.  equals  $105,000  one  year 
20,000  X  6  yrs.  equals  $120,000  one  year 
$5,000  X  4  yrs.  equals  $20,000  one  year 


$36,600  z  7  yrs.  equals  $248,600  one  year 
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This  gives  a  total  of  $35,600  invested  7  yrs. ;  for  $35,600  X  7  yrs. 
equals  $248,500  one  year. 

The  rule  to  be  followed  in  all  such  cases  is  to  multiply  the  money 
expended  each  year  for  structures  of  a  given  class  by  the  age  in 
years,  add  all  these  products  together,  and  divide  by  the  total 
cost  of  all  the  structures  under  consideration.  The  quotient  is  the 
average  age  of  all  the  structures,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  the 
average  age  of  the  money  invested  in  the  structures.  If  some  of 
the  structures  are  no  longer  in  existence,  this  method  can  still  be 
applied.  Take  railway  cross-ties,  for  example.  Ascertain  the  total 
value  of  cross-ties  in  the  track,  then  go  back  through  the  records 
of  cost  and  tie  renewals,  by  years,  until  the  total  cost  of.  the 
renewals  adds  up  to  the  total  value  of  ties  now  in  the  track. 
Then  compute  the  average  age  as  above  shown.  If  the  price  of  ties 
has  fluctuated,  ascertain  the  actual  price  paid,  and  reduce  all  yearly 
expenditures  of  renewals  to  the  present  price. 

Analysis  of  Maintenance  Accounts  and  Upkeep  Costs.  Before 
t)ie  true  net  earnings  of  a  plant  can  be  accurately  ascertained,  it 
Is  necessary  to  analyse  the  maintenance  accounts,  for  it  will 
usually  be  found  that  the  actual  expenditures  for  upkeep  In  any 
given  year  are  less  than  the  average  expenditures  for  upkeep  will 
be  In  the  years  to  come.  Simply  because  a  plant  is  old  it  must  not 
be  assumed  that  its  upkeep  expenditures  have  reached  a  normal 
or  average  condition.  Tet  this  erroneous  assumption  has  been 
made  in  many  rate  making  cases. 

Upkeep  Coat  is  the  actual  expenditure  for  current  repairs  and 
current  renewals  (maintenance)  plus  the  depreciation  annuity  not 
provided  for  in  the  actual  expenditure  for  renewals. 

Current  Maintenance,  or  maintenance  as  the  term  is  commonly 
used  by  accountants,  is  the  actual  expenditure  for  current  repairs 
and  current  renewals. 

Repair  Expense  is  the  current  expenditure  for  keeping  the  parts 
of  plant  units  in  serviceable  condition. 

Renewal  Expense  is  the  current  expenditure  for  the  renewal  of 
whole  plant  units,  and  does  not  include  a  depreciation  annuity. 

Annual  Depreciation,  as  used  here,  is  the  estimated  annual  loss 
of  value  from  all  causes,  including  natural  and  functional.  Annual 
depreciation  usually  exceeds  annual  Renewals  in  plants  that  are 
not  very  old.  Hence  the  extreme  importance  of  not  assuming  that 
annual  renewals  are  probably  sufflcient  to  cover  annual  deprecia- 
tion. Annual  renewals  are  usually  only  a  part  of  annual  deprecia- 
tion,  and  annual  depreciation  is,  in  turn,  only  a  part  of  annual 
upkeep  cost,  for  annual  depreciation  does  not  include  annual  re- 
pairsL  Great  confusion  still  exists  in  the  minds  of  many  people  as 
to  these  terms,  partly  because  they  are -not  used  in  the  same  sense 
by  all  engineers.  Serious  errors  have  occurred,  both  on  the  part 
of  public  service  companies  and  public  service  commissions,  in 
estimating  the  probable  annual  upkeep  cost.  Sometimes  in  such 
estimates,  annual  repairs  have  been  omitted,  but  more  often  the 
error  has  arisen  because  actual  annual  renewals  of  the  previous 
year  were  assumed  to  cover  all  probable  annual  depreciation. 
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It  has  been  proposed  to  use  the  term  **  maintenance  *'  In  placse  of 
"  upkeep  cost,"  and  to  Begregate  it  into  "  ordinary  maintenance  ** 
and  *'  deferred  maintenance."  Then  '*  ordinary  maintenance  '*  would 
cover  repairs  and  renewals  "  which  are  made  each  year  as  needed  " ; 
while  "  deferred  maintenance  "  would  •  cover  repairs  and  renewals 
*'  which  cannot  economically  be  made  each  year  but  which  are 
made  at  frequent  intervals."  Engineers  who  propose  such  a  classi- 
fication have  evidently  never  kept  corporation  books. 

Many  careless  estimators  have  not  used  the  term  "  annual  de- 
preciation "  to  cover  renewals  of  parts  (or  repairs)  as  well  as 
renewals  of  entire  plant  units,  but  have  actually  forgrotten  to  include 
an  allowance  for  repairs.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  repairs 
of  steam  loco/notives  annually  average  18%  of  their  first  cost, 
whereas  the  renewals  of  entire  locomotives  are  about  4%.  it  will 
be  appreciated  that  an  engineer  who  estimated  only  i%  for  depre- 
elation  of  locomotives  and  allowed  nothing  additional  for  repairs 
would  fall  into  serious  error.  Yet  precisely  this  sort  of  blundering 
occurs  with  considerable  frequency,  and  largely  because  of  failure 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  annual  depreciation."        • 

Method  of  Estimating  Annual  Upkeep  Cost.  Having  defined 
terms  as  we  shall  use  them  and  having  briefly  explained  accounting 
practice  as  to  certain  important  features,  we  may  pass  to  a  sum- 
mary of  the  proper  method  of  estimating  the  annual  upkeep  cost 
of  a  public  utilitj*^  plant. 

As  at  present  conducted,  no  public  utility  company  keeps  its 
accounts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  segregate  Maintenance  Expenses 
into  Repairs  and  Renewals,  using  these  terms  as  above  defined. 
Yet,  if  we  are  to  make  proper  estimates  for  depreciation  funds, 
or  if  we  are  to  ascertain  the  "  true  operating  expense,"  It  becomes 
essential  to  analyze  Maintenance  into  Repairs  and  Renewals. 

If  the  weighted  age  of  any  given  set  of  plant  units  is  less  than 
half  the  total  life  of  units  of  that  class,  the  expenditures  for 
Renewals  of  the  plant  units  are  below  what  they  must  ultimately 
be.  Thus,  if  the  life  of  interurban  railway  cross-ties  is  10  years, 
and  if  the  weighted  age  of  a  given  lot  of  ties  is  3  years.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  tie  renewals  are  still  below  normal.  When,  however,  the 
weighted  age  becomes  5  years  (i.e.,  half  the  life).  It  is  evident  that 
tie  renewals  have  reached  a  normal  stage,  for  there  will  then  be 
ties  of  all  gradations  of  age,  from  those  Just  put  In  the  track  to 
those  Just  ready  to  be  taken  out. 

Tf  the  weighted  age  of  few  classes  of  plant  units  In  a  plant  has 
yet  reached  half  the  total  life.  It  becomes  exceedingly  Important 
to  analyse  the  maintenance  accounts.  Otherwise,  if  the  present 
maintenance  expenditures  were  regarded  as  being  normal,  no  ade- 
quate allowance  would  be  made  for  depreciation  that  is  now  going* 
on  but  is  not  yet  being  paid  for. 

In  the  same  manner  current  repairs  increase  with  Increasing  age 
of  the  plant  units.  Hence  neither  Repairs  nor  Renewals  can  be 
properly  Judged  until  an  analysis  Is  made  of  the  maintenance  ac- 
counts and  until  the  weighted  age  of  each  class  of  plant  units  is 
determined. 
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Maintenance:,  as  before  Maid,  i»  the  coKt  of  RepairH  plus  the  cost 
of  ReoewaU  of  mich  plant  units  as  have  been  charged  to  the  op- 
erating account.  When  a  plant  is  young,  repairs  are  usually  inex- 
pensive and  there  may  be  a  few  or  no  renewals  of  plant  units  at 
aJI.  Hence,  unless  a  renewal  reserve  account  Is  provided,  there  may 
be  little  or  no  charge  for  annual  plant  depreciation  shown  on  the 
bookis  although  depreciation  is  actually  occurring.  When  a  large 
plant  is  old.  there  are  heavy  repair  expenses  which  are  quite  unU 
form  but  the  actual  renewals  of  many  classes  of  plant  units  fluctuate 
from  year  to  year.  In  other  words,  the  annual  expenditures  to  re- 
place plant  units  are  apt  to  fluctuate,  and  the  fewer  the  number 
of  plant  units  the  greater  the  fluctuation. 

Having  analyzed  the  annual  maintenance  expenses  of  a  plant 
so  as  to  show  what  has  been  exi>ended  for  Renewals  and  what  for 
Repafnit  the  next  step  Is  to  compare  the  actual  expenditure  for 
Renewals  with  the  estimated  annual  Depreciation.  In  the  case 
of  most  plants  it  almost  Invariably  happens  that  the  actual  Re- 
newal expenditures  fall  below  the  estimated  annual  Deprecia- 
tion. 

The  true  total  upkeep  expense  Is  the  sum  of  two  Items :  ( 1 )  Re- 
pairs and  (2)  Depreciation.  While  the  actual  maintenance  expense 
Is  the  sum  of  two  items:  (1)  Repairs  and  (2)  Renewals.  Since 
Depreciation  usually  exceeds  Renewals  and  always  exceeds  It  In 
the  case  of  a  new  plant.  It  Is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
excess  be  accurately  ascertained  before  passing  upon  the  question 
of  rates  charged  for  service. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  estimated  depreciation  of  cross- 
ties  Is  8%  per  annum,  and  that  the  total  cost  of  the  ties  is  $20,000. 
then  the  annual  depreciation  Is  $1,600.  If  the  actual  tie  renewals 
for  a  given  year  show  a  cost  of  $600.  It  is  evident  that  tie  renewal 
coMh  for  that  year  are  $1,000  below  normal. 

Where  the  number  of  plant  units  of  any  given  class  Is  large, 
and  where  thpy  are  of  varying  ages,  a  normal  condition  of  renewals 
is  not  reached  until  the  weighted  age  of  all  the  plant  units  of  that 
class  is  half  the  total  life  of  a  plant  unit  of  that  class.  Keeping 
this  fact  in  mind,  it  Is  possible  to  tell  roughly  whether  or  not  the 
renewals  of  a  given  class  of  plant  units  have  been  normal  during 
a  given  year,  provided  only  that  we  know  the  weighted  age  of  the 
plant  units.  But  the  more  precise  method  to  use  Is  the  one  above 
outlined,  which  may  be  summed  up  thus: 

Segregate  the  actual  annual  maintenance  expenses  into  Repairs 
and  Renewals,  Deduct  all  the  Renewals  and  add  the  estimated 
aMfiiMil  Depreciation.  The  resulting  sum  will  he  the  total  true 
annual  upkeep  cost. 

When  nothing  but  the  ordinary  accounting  records  are  available, 
the  segregating  of  Renewals  from  Repairs  often  seems  like  an 
impossible  task  In  the  case  of  certain  classes  of  expense  Items,  but 
UBUally  a  way  can  be  found  that  will  enable  a  sufllciently  close 
approximation  to  be  made.  A  study  of  the  **  stock  sllpK."  for  ex- 
ample, will  disclose  the  purposes  for  which  given  amounts  of  ma- 
terials  were   used.     Having  ascertained  the   amount  of   materials 
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(oopi>er  wire,  for  example)   used  for  renewals,  the  labor  required 
to  put  the  given  len^h  of  wire  in  place  may  l>e  estimated. 

Some  maintenance  accounts^  lilce  those  for  ties  and  rails,  contain 
only  the  cost  of  materials  used  for  renewals.  In  such  caiies,  also, 
the  labor  of  placing  these  materials  in  the  plant  can  be  estimated, 
and  then  added  to  the  cost  of  the  materials. 

The  "  requisitions  *'  show  all  the  purchases  of  equipment,  and  a 
study  of  the  equipment  and  accounting  records  discloses  whether 
a  given  purchase  was  for  Renewals  or  for  additions  to  plant. 

Suggested  Improvements  In  Maintenance  Accounting.  Since  pub- 
lic service  commissions  will  hereafter  limit  net  Income  to  a  **  rea> 
sonable  return,"  it  becomes  of  prime  importance  so  to  keep  the 
maintenance  accounts  as  to  segregate  Repairs  from  Renewals.  To 
this  end  a  company  should  subdivide  its  maintenance  accounts 
so  as  to  show  the  labor  cost  corresponding  to  the  cost  of  each  class 
of  materials  used  in  Repairs  and  Renewals.  Every  maintenance 
cost  item  should  not  only  be  divided  into  labor  and  materials,  where 
such  division  is  practicable,  but  Repairs  should  be  segregated  from 
Renewals.  It  is  also  desirable  that  there  be  a  separate  mainten- 
ance account  for  every  plant  distribution  account.  Thus,  if  there 
is  a  plant  account  for  bridges,  there  should  be  a  corresponding 
maintenance  account  for  bridges,  and  this  account  should  be  sub- 
divided into  Labor  and  Materials.  By  providing  a  maintenance 
account  corresponding  to  each  class  of  plant  items,  it  will  be 
possible  to  express  each  kind  of  annual  maintenance  cost  as  a 
percentage  of  the  flrst  cost  of  the  corresponding  plant  items. 

The  method  above  suggested  for  recording  maintenance  expenses 
is  not  in  use  by  any  public  service  company,  so  far  as  we  know, 
but  the  necessity  for  securing  more  accurate  maintenance  data  to 
be  used  in  rate  making  cases  alone  Justifies  the  adoption  of  this 
method.  Furthermore  it  will  enable  any  one  better  to  judge  iMist 
maintenance  expenses  and  to  predict  future  upkeep  costs  with 
greater  accuracy. 

Analysia  of  Upkeep  Cost.  In  estimating  the  probable  annual  cost 
of    upkeep,    plant    units    should    be    segregated    into    two    groups: 

Group  I : 

Those  plant  units  of  a  given  class  (railway  ties,  for  example) 
that  are  numerouH  and  uf  all  gradations  in  depreciated  value  from 
nearly  zero  to  100%  value. 

Group  II: 

Those  plant  units  of  a  given  class  that  either  are  not  very 
numerous,  or  if  numerous,  do  not  have  much  gradation  in  depre- 
ciated value. 

In  the  first  group  would  fall  railway  ties,  if  the  railway  wero 
one  in  which  ties  of  every  gradation  in  age  were  to  be  found  in 
the  track.  LikewLse  poles  of  a  distribution  system  would  come  in 
the  first  group,  if  the  poles  were  of  all  gradations  In  age.  In  such 
cases  the  average  age  of  the  plant  units  is  60%  of  the  total  life  of 
a'  plant  unit  of  that  class.     Obviously  no  depreciation  fund  is  needed 
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la  that  case,  for  the  annual  renewals  will  be  made  according  to  the 
straight  line  formula.  Thus,  if  poles  have  a  life  of  17  years,  and 
if  they  are*  of  all  age£)  from  brand  new  to  nearly  17  years  old.  the 
normal  renewals  will  be  at  the  rate  of  6%  per  year.  Henewal  of 
plant  units  in  Group  I  is  therefore  to  be  calculated  by  the  straight 
line  depreciation  formula. 

Renewal  of  plant  units  in  Group  11  is  to  be  calculated  by  the 
sinking  fund  formula,  the  sinking  fund  annuities  being  made  only 
sufficient  to  amortise  the  depreciated  value  (not  the  new  value) 
of  the  given  plant  units.  If  the  plant  units  are  of  a  kind  whose 
repairs  to  parts  of  a  unit  will  rise  as  time  goes  on,  then  the  unit 
cost  depreciation  formula  is  the  one  to  apply  in  estimating  incre- 
ments in  future  uplceep. 

Amortization  Before  or  After  Depreciation  Has  Occurred.  Con- 
tention is  often  made  that  depreciation  should  be  amortized  after 
a  renewal  has  been  made  and  not  before.  Where  only  natural  de- 
preciation is  involved,  there  is  little  to  support  such  a  contention. 
But  where  functional  depreciation  is  Involved,  the  contention  takes 
on  more  force.     It  is  then  reasoned  as  follows: 

Functional  depreciation  of  a  particular  old  plant  is  always  at- 
tended by  functional  appreciation  of  the  property  due  to  the  eco- 
nomic advantage  of  the  new  plant  that  displaces  the  old.  The  cost 
of  this  depreciation  is  less  than  the  profit  of  the  appreciation,  and 
out  of  this  profit  must  be  paid  the  cost  of  depreciation.  Therefore 
no  charge  should  be  made  for  functional  depreciation  until  there 
Is  a  gain  accrued  with  which  to  meet  the  charge,  that  .is,  until 
the  saving  effected  by  the  new  plant  provides  funds  with  which  to 
amortize  the  investment  In  the  plant  d{KT>Iaced. 

Thus,  it  is  contended,  does  the  burden  fall  where  and  when  It  is 
due,  whereas  to  anticipate  functional  depreciation  by  setting  aside 
annuities  before  the  functional  depreciation  occurs,  results  in  as- 
sessing costs  prior  to  the  enjoyment  of  benefits. 

It  Is  but  one  step  from  this  conclusion  to  the  next :  Functional 
depreciation  is  non-existent  until  the  old  plant  is  actually  removed. 
In  other  words,  functional  death  does  not  occur  until  the  inade- 
quate or  obsolete  plant  is  permanently  retired. 

This  last  proposition  is  seriously  supported  by  many  men,  but  is 
untenable.  On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  some  justification  for  the 
view  that  functional  depreciation  should  be  amortized  after  the 
fact,  although  the  justification  Is  upon  grounds  not  hitherto  clearly 
set  forth. 

Before  correct  answers  can  be  given  to  the  questions  here  in- 
volved, it  Is  necessary  to  distinguish  sharply  between  the  eco- 
nomics of  free  competition  and  the  economics  of  full  or  partial 
monopoly.  It  is  also  necessary  to  distinguish  between  economic 
improvements  caused  by  forces  exterior  to  an  owner  or  employe  of 
a  plant  and  economic  improvements  caused  by  the  owner  or  em- 
ploye of  a  plant  —  interior  forces.  Competition  and  other  exterior 
forces  may  compel  an  action;  but  complete,  and  often  even  partial 
monopoly,  may  lead  to  non-action. 

An  Invention  made  by  men  exterior  to  a  public  utility  company, 
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for  example,  may  force  the  company  to  buy  the  improved  apparatus 
in  order  to  protect  itself  from  possible  competition,  or  in  order  to 
meet  existiner  competition.  In  such  an  event,  functional  deprecia- 
tion  cannot  always  be  amortized  out  of  subsequent  trains.  This  ia 
the  condition  that  exists  for  most  manufacturers,  and  makes  It 
imperative  for  them  to  insure  themselves  either  through  a  functional 
depreciation  annuity  or  through  large  proflts  prior  to  the  occur- 
rence of  the  anticipated  Improvement.  Even  they  can  usually 
amortize  some  of  the  functional  depreciation  after  the  fact,  be- 
cause of  the  partial  monopoly  that  every  well  established  business 
enjoys. 

Functional  depreciation  caused  by  forces  over  which  the  owner 
of  a  plant  has  little  or  no  control  is  closely  akin  to  loss  of  proiierty 
by  Are.  It  should  be  insured  against  as  far  as  possible  and  in 
advance.  If  such  depreciation  strikes  the  man  who  has  built  up 
no  reserves  against  it,  his  property  Is  as  surely  and  almost  as 
H«viftly  swept  away  as  by  a  conflagration.  Hence  the  fallacy  of 
the  generalization  that  all  functional  depreciation  should  be  amor- 
tized after  the  fact.  Hence,  too,  the  fallacy  that  no  property  has 
functionally  depreciated  until  it  has  actually  been  retired.  Such 
generalizations  evidently  need  decided  qualifications,  to  which  we 
now  come. 

Invention  by  men  exterior  to  a  plant  Is  to  be  provided  for  by  a 
functional  depreciation  reserve  built  up  prior  to  the  Invention,  as 
far  as  possible.  Invention  by  men  within  the  plant  usually  needs 
no  such  protection.  This  distinction  is  vital  to  any  complete  theory 
of  accrued  depreciation  and  depreciation  reserves.  Invention  from 
without  may  cause  a  sudden  and  irretrievable'  loss  of  value  to  a 
given  plant  Invention  from  within  also  causes  dentruction  of 
existing  property  value  but  the  loss  is  not  irretrievable  and  is.  In 
fact,  never  Incurred  unless  there  is  overpowering  belief  in  the 
ability  to  recoup  it  out  of  savings  effected  by  the  particular  inven- 
tion. The  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  the  Invention  is  assured  in 
one  or  more  ways:  (1)  Patents,  (2)  secrecy.  (3)  inertia  of  com- 
petitors. (4)  monopoly  of  the  business,  partial  or  complete.  Where 
invention  Is  not  patentable,  some  sort  of  partial  or  complete 
monopoly  of  the  business  is  usually  the  source  of  the  protection 
needed  to  stimulate  the  effort  to  secure  improvement.  This  holds 
also  of  all  economic  improvements  whether  or  not  they  are  entitled 
to  be  ranked  as  inventions. 

EconoiAlc  improvement  from  within  an  organization  occurs  only 
under  the  stimulus  of  some  sort  of  protection  in  the  enjoyment  of 
its  benefits,  and  in  that  case  the  depreciation  that  it  causes  is 
properly  amortized  subaequent  to  the  fact.  But  economic  tmprove- 
from  without  an  organization  results  in  a  depreciation  that  should 
be  insured  against,  as  far  as  possible,  in  advance  of  the  fact. 

Every  industrial  invention  is  a  gain  to  society  at  large,  but 
whether  it  is  a  gain  to  any  particular  group  of  men  deitends  ui>on 
their  partial  or  complete  protection  from  the  competition  with  the 
invention  for  a  period  of  time.  In  the  absence  of  such  protection, 
an  invention  may  cause  great  loss  of  property  to  some  men. 
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When  through  the  enjoyment  of  a  franchise  or  of  an  established 
bonneBK,  or  both,  a  public  utility  company  has  trained  the  protec- 
tion that  a  partial  mono|M>ly  secures  to  it,  the  custom  has  been  to 
amortise  functional  depreciation  after  its  occurrence.  This  is  en- 
tirely defensible,  either  as  an  economic  or  an  ethical  proposition. 
Where  such  a  policy  has  existed,  it  is  certainly  not  ethical  for  a 
government  to  change  the  policy  by  a  sudden  flat,  thus  depriving  a 
company  of  the  op|K>rtunity  to  amortize  its  functionally  retired 
plant  units.  And  even  were  it  ethical  to  do  so,  it  would  be  uneco- 
nontic  for  a  government  thus  to  destroy  a  company  policy  by  flat, 
for  the  Inevitable  result  would  be  to  stop  almost  every  effort  to 
economise  further.  Certainly  no  company  would  initiate  improve- 
ments under  such  conditions  and  it  would  be  equally  certain  to  put 
every  obstacle  In  the  way  of  Improvements  initiated  by  others. 

Tn  ascertaining  the  depreciated  value  of  a  plant,  only  the  acttMl 
depreciation  should  be  deducted  from  the  cost  new.  But  in  creating 
depreciation  or  renewal  funds  for  future  use,  not  only  should  pro- 
vision be  made  for  the  natural  depreciation  that  is  certain  to  occur, 
but  for  all  the  functional  depreciation  that  will  probably  occur, 
provided  only  that  the  annual  surplus  after  paying  operating  ex- 
penses and  a  fair  return  on  the  investment  Is  large  enough  to  per- 
mit the  creation  of  such  a  depreciation  fund.  Only  the  most 
proAtable  companies  can  do  this.  During  the  "development 
period  "  no  company  should  attempt  to  provide  a  fund  for  future 
functional  depreciation,  for  functional  depreciation  may  not  occur, 
although  it  is  probable  that  It  wilt. 

In  brief,  a  flnanclally  strong  company  should  provide  a  fund  to 
amortise  probable  functional  depreciation  in  advance  of  its  occur- 
rence, while  a  flnanclally  weak  company  should  pay  for  functional 
depreciation  only  when  It  occurs  and  should  amortise  such  depre- 
ciation after  Its  occurrence.  Intermediate  between  these  extremes 
will  be  found  many  companies  that  provide  depreciation  funds  or 
surpluses  to  take  care  of  part  of  the  probable  functional  de]l>re- 
elation. 

In  the  event  that  no  depreciation  fund  Is  to  be  provided  for  future 
functional  depreciation,  the  rate  of  fair  return  on  the  investment 
should  be  high  enough  to  cover  probable  functional  depreciation. 

Stated  otherwise.  In  making  provision  for  the  future,  the  probable 
future  functional  depreciation  due  to  future  inventions,  future 
growth,  etc..  must  be  fully  provided  for,  either  in  the  form  of  de- 
preciation funds  or  in  a  rate  of  '*  fair  return  "  sufficiently  high  to 
recoup  the  investor  for  the  chance  he  takes  that  functional  de- 
preciation will  reduce  the  value  of  his  plant.  Perhaps  th6  most 
rational  plan  Is  to  use  a  combination  of  these  two  methods  by: 
(1)  Providing  a  depreciation  fund  that  will  Incfude  all  probable 
depreciation  due  to  inadequacy,  predicated  upon  the  past  growth  of 
demand  upon  the  plant  and  upon  similar  plants  elsewhere:  and  (2) 
permlttiniT  a  rate  of  fair  return  sufficiently  high  to  provide  for 
probable  depreciation  due  to  obsolescence. 

Accrued  Depreciation  and  Depreciated  Value.  Taking  the  original 
eost  of  a  plant  unit  as  the  base  cost,  and  deducting  from  this  base 
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the  depreciated  or  present  value,  the  remainder  is  its  occruecf  de- 
preciiition.  In  an  ideal  system  of  accounting  and  financial  manage- 
ment, there  would  exist  a  depretHaiion  fund  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  accrued  depreciations  of  all  the  plant-units.  Such  an  ideal 
system  would  provide  a  depreciation  fund  out  of  which  would  be 
paid  all  current  repair  expenses  as  well  as  the  cost  of  renewing 
entire  plant-units.     This  ideal  is  seldom  attained  in  practice. 

Depreciated  value  is  often  spoken  of  and  regarded  as  being 
"  second-hand  value,"  but  to  do  so  Is  a  mistake.  Second'hand  value 
is  the  net  price  that  a  used  plant^unit  will  bring  in  the  open  market. 
The  day  after  a  new  machine  is  put  into  use  it  can  rarely  be  aold 
for  as  much  as  it  cost.  Frequently  it  will  not  bring  half  Its 
original  cost  even  though  perfectly  new.  This  is  partly  due  to  the 
expense  incurred  in. marketing  it,  but  largely  to  the  distrust  with 
which  any  used  machine  is  viewed  by  proH|)ective  purchasers. 

Obviously,  then,  the  second-hand  value  of  an  old  plant-unit  is 
not  necessarily  its  depreciated  value,  provided  the  owner  of  the 
plant-unit  can  find  further  economic  use  for  it. 

Depreciated  value  of  a  plant-unit  is  its  economic  worth  as  an 
instrument  of  production,  which  worth  is  correctly  ascertainable 
by  the  application  of  the  unit  co*Bt  depreciation  formula  hereinafter 
explained.  In  this  formula,  as  will  appear  later,  the  standard  of 
value  by  which  any  plant-unit  is  rated  is  the  unit  cost  of  produc- 
tion or  service  with  the  most  economic  plant-unit  available  for  the 
given  service.  It  is  impracticable  to  define  true  depreciated  value 
completely  in  a  few  words,  without  the  use  of  some  expression  or 
term  that  must  itself  be  defined  in  the  form  of  a  rule  or  formula  in- 
volving several  elements  of  the  unit  cost  depreciation  formula 
(which  will  be  deduced  later)  may  be  expressed  in  words  thus: 

Ascertain  the  total  cost  per  unit  of  product  (or  service)  that  the 
old  plant-unit  yields,  and  deduct  therefrom  the  corresponding  total 
unit  cost  of  product  that  the  most  economic  new  plant-unit  yields; 
multiply  this  saving  In  unit  cost  by  the  number  of  units  annually 
produced  by  the  old  plant-unit  and  capitalize  this  total  annual 
saving  by  dividing  by  the  interest  percentage.  The  quotient  is  the 
accrued  depreciation  of  the  old  plant-unit,  which,  subtracted  from 
its  original  cost,  gives  its  depreciated  value. 

This  formula  gives  results  that  sometimes  approximate  those 
obtained  by  more  commonly  used  formulas;  but  it  can  and  will  be 
demonstrated  that  it  is  the  only  depreciation  formula  that  is 
strictly  rational  and  perfectly  general  in  its  applicability. 

The  commonly  used  (but  less  general  and  often  erroneous)  de- 
preciation formulas  are  three  in  number: 

1.  The  Straight  Line  Formula. 

2.  The  Deciinihg  Balance  Formula. 

3.  The  Sinl<ing  Fund  Formula. 

Each  of  thes^e  formulas  will  be  briefly  discussed  before  passing 
to  the  Unit  Cost  Depreciation  Formula.  Four  terms  must  first  be 
defined,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  there  is  no  general  acceptance 
of  these  definitions. 

Recovery  Value,  or  "  recoverable  value,"  is  the  net  value  remain- 
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ins  tn  a  plant  unit  upon  the  expiration  of  its  natural  or  functional 
life.  Of  course,  it  is  understood  that  we  are  now  spealcing  of  its 
life  in  its  particular  place  In  the  plant  under  consideration.  Re- 
covery value  is  salvage  value  minus  cost  of  removal. 

Wearing  Value,  or  "  service  value,"  is  the  difference  between  the 
cost  new  and  the  recovei-y  value  of  a  plant  unit.  Therefore  "  wear- 
ing value  "  is  the  only  part  of  the  value  that  depreciates. 

Scrap  Value  is  the  selling  price  of  an  old  plant  unit  that  has  so 
depreciated  as  to  be  worthless  for  further  service  in  any  part  of 
any  plant  until  it  has  been  re-manufactured.  The  term  applies  to 
many  metals  that  can  be  used  again  after  re-melting,  re-rolling, 
and  the  like. 

Salvage  Value  is  the  selling  price  of  an  old  plant  unit  after  its 
removal.  It  can  never  be  less  than  its  scrap  value,  and  may  be 
considerably  more  if  the  plant  unit  can  be  used  again  in  a  plant 
without   being  entirely  re-manufactured. 

The  term  "  Minimum  service  value  "  Is  sometimes  used  instead  of 
salvage  value;  but  it  is  also  used  to  denote  the  least  value  arbi- 
trarily assigned  to  a  plant  unit  still  in  service.  One  author  (Pos- 
ter) has  confused  these  two  meanings  and  has  given  erroneous  data 
of  salvage  value. 

Recovery  value  may  be  less  than  salvage  value  or  even  less  than 
scrap  value,  as  happens  when  the  cost  of  removing  a  plant  unit  is 
greater  than  the  price  for  which  It  will  sell  as  scrap.  This  Is 
Illustrated  in  the  case  of  a  small  pipe,  the  cost  of  excavating  which 
may  exceed  its  scrap  value.  In  paved  sfreets,  even  fairly  large 
pipes  may  at  times  have  little  or  no  recovery  value,  because  the 
cost  of  tal<ing  up  and  relaying  the  pavement  alone  exceeds  the 
salvage  value.  Of  course  where  a  trench  for  a  new  pipe  is  to  be 
diig  at  the  time  of  the  abandonment  of  the  old  pipe,  the  same 
trench  may  serve  to  rescue  the  old  pipe  and  then  Its  recovery  value 
and  salvage  value  may  be  almost  identical.  This  is  particularly 
true  where  trenches  are  In  rock,  for  it  then  is  usually  wise  to  re-use 
the  old  trench  for  the  new  pipe. 

Wearing  value  Is  sometimes  defined  as  the  difference  between 
the  original  cost  of  a  plant  unit  and  its  scrap  value  or  its  salvage 
value,  thus  giving  wearing  value  two  meanings,  depending  on  which 
subtrahend  is  used. 

To  the  majority  of  plant  units  It  Is  often  useless  to  assign  any 
scrap  value  In  calculating  accrued  depreciation,  for  the  scrap 
value  is  usually  so  insignificant  a  part  of  the  cost  new  that  to 
use  It  all  gives  an  appearance  of  great  accuracy  to  the  depreciation 
calculations  where  no  great  accuracy  exists. 

Per  Cent.  Condition.  Depreciated  value  of  plant  units  is  often 
denoted  by  their  **  per  cent,  condition."  Thus,  if  the  depreciated 
value  of  a  generator  that  originally  cost  $10,000  is  $8,000,  its  "con- 
dition "  is  80%.  Instead  of  using  the  original  cost  as  the  base,  it 
is  common  also  to  use  the  cost  of  reproduction  new  as  the  base 
for  estimating  per  cent,  condition.  The  percent  of  annual  depre- 
ciation used  for  a  depreciation  annuity  Is  usually  a  percentage  of 
the  original  cost  new ;  but  occasionally  it  Is  a  percentage  of  the 
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we£Lrin£r  value.     Still  less  frequently  it  is  a  percentage  of  the  ooflt 
of  reproduction  new. 

Straloht  Line  Depreciation  Formula.  Expressed  verbally  this 
formula  is  as  follows:  The  depreciated  value  of  a  plant  unit  is 
found  by  multiplying^  its  wearing  value  by  its  age  in  years  and 
dividing  by  its  total  life  in  years,  and  adding  this  quotient  to  its 
scrap  value.  In  other  words  the  percent  of  annual  depreciation  of 
the  wearing  value  is  found  by  dividing  the  total  life  of  the  plant 
unit  into  1.  Thus  if  the  life  of  a  pole  is  20  years,  it  depreciates 
annually  6%  of  its  wearing  value.  If  such  a  pole  has  no  salvage 
value«  then  its  annual  depreciation  is  5%  of  its  original  cost 

The  straight  line  formula  is  simple,  and  for  very  short  lived 
plant  units  it  may  serve  sufficiently  well  for  many  purposes.  But 
it  has  no  other  merit  than  its  simplicity  to  commend  it.  and  for 
long  lived  plant  units  it  yields  results  that  are  grossly  erroneous. 
Curiously  enough  there  are  still  some  engineers  who  regard  the 
straight  line  formula  as  being  quite  as  defensible  logically  as  any 
other.  Most  engineers,  however,  concede  that  it  is  purely  empirical, 
and  that  its  only  Justification  is  that  it  gives  results,  in  some  spe- 
cial cases,  that  approximate  the  truth.  We  may  perhaps  be  par- 
doned for  suggesting  here  that  if  all  engineers  were  to  give  as 
much  study  to  logic  as  they  give  to  mathematics,  there  would  be 
none  left  to  defend  the  rationality  of  the  straight  line  depreciation 
formula. 

The  Declining  Balance  Depreciation  Formula.  (Often  called  the 
Progressive  Diminution  Formula.)  The  rule  for  this  formula  is: 
The  annual  depreciation  of  a  plant  unit  during  a  given  year  is  a 
fixed  per  cent,  of  its  depreciated  value  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
year;  hence  the  annual  depreciation  progressively  diminishes,  and 
the  depreciated  value  is  found  by  subtracting  the  sum  of  these 
diminishing  depreciation  annuities  from  the  original  cost  of  the 
plant  unit. 

This  formula  produces  a  curve  of  depreciated  value  that  rapidly 
flattens  out  and  extends  to  Infinity.  It  has  never  had  vogue  among 
engineers  but  has  been  extensively  used  by  accountants.  The  sup- 
posed merit  of  this  formula  is  that  in  the  early  years  when  plant 
repairs  are  small,  the  formula  yields  a  higher  depreciation  annuity 
than  in  the  later  years  when  the  repairs  are  large ;  and  thus  a 
relatively  constant  annual  sum  of  repairs  and  depreciation  is  at- 
tained. At  best  this  is  a  very  crude  way  of  attaining  a  proper 
annual  upl<eep  charge ;  yet  grarfting  that  the  formula  may  occa- 
sionally serve  well  enough  for  such  a  purpose,  there  is  no  defense 
for  it  on  rational  grounds.  For  plant  units  that  require  no  renewal 
of  parts  before  their  life  expires,  this  formula  is  clearly  erroneous; 
and  since  there  is  no  fixed  mathematical  relation,  for  any  kind 
of  plant,  between  current  repair,  expense  and  depreciation  annuity, 
the  formula  has  no  rational  defense. 

SInkIno  Fund  Depreciation  Formula.  According  to  the  sinking 
fund  mi'thod  of  calculating  depreciation,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
accrued  depreciation  of  a  plant  unit  i.*<  the  amount  already  accumu- 
lated in  a  sinking  fund  that  was  begun  when  the  plant  unit  was 
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first  put  into  service,  and  whose  annuitieB  are  such  that  at  com- 
lfi>utid  interest  the  amount  at  the  end  uf  the  life  of  the  plant  unit 
wlJI  equal  the  first  covt  uf  the  plant  unit. 

The  argument  upon  which  the  sinking  fund  depreciation  formula 
was  originally  advocated  Is  this:  The  purchaser  of  a  depreciated 
plant  should  be  willing  to  take  the  plant  at  its  first  cost,  providing 
he  also  were  to  receive  an  accumulated  sinking  fund  that  would 
eventually  (at  the  end  of  the  life  of  the  plant)  equal  the  first  cost 
of  the  plant.  Hence  if  the  purchaser  takes  only  the  depreciated 
plant,  he  should  take  it  at  its  cost  new  less  the  accumulated  sinking 
fund. 

This  argument  is  sound,  provided  the  plant  unit  is  of  a  kind 
whose  operating  expenses,  current  repairs,  and  service  performed, 
remain  constant  throughout  the  life  of,  the  plant  unit.  But  the 
argument  is  unsound  when  operating  expense  and  repairs  Increase 
or  when  the  service  or  output  of  the  plant  unit  decreases  as  It 
grows  ol^jer.  In  brief,  the  sinking  fund  depreciation  formula  Is  a 
special  case  formula — although  one  of  wide  applicability.  The 
sinking  fund  depreciation  formula  is  a  special  case  of  the  unit  cost 
depreciation  formula,  as  proved  on  page  101. 

See  Gillette's  '*  Handbook  of  Cost  Data,"  p.  36  et  seq.  for  tables. 
to  be  used  In  applying  the  sinking  fund  formula,  and  p.  798  for 
depreciation  curves. 

Defects  of  Straight  Line  and  Sinking  Fund  Depreciation  Formula. 
We  may  be  sure  that  the  straight  line  formula  and  the  sinking 
fund  formula  cap  not  both  be  theoretically  correct.  One  must  be 
merely  an  approximation  If  the  other  is  correct.  Which,  if  either, 
Is  correct? 

Accrued  natural  depreciation  Increases  as  time  Increases.  If  the 
forces  of  nature  have  a  progressive  effect.  In  the  case  of  rot,  rust, 
wear,  etc.,  the  resulting  accrued  depreciation  can  often  be  deter- 
mined from  consideration  of  the  age  of  the  plant  units,  provided 
the  amount  of  previous  repairs  Is  known.  But  in  the  case  of  func- 
tional depreciation,  age  of  plant  has  no  direct  relation  to  its  ac- 
crued depreciation.  Invention  may  render  a  new  plant  almost 
valueless,  even  before  It  has  seen  service  or  but  shortly  after  Its 
Initial  use.  Growth  of  business,  which  causes  inadequacy,  may  be 
rapid  or  slow,  largely  dependent  on  the  vigor  of  the  management 
of  the  property,  partly  on  ^  rise  In  general  prosperity  (Itself  largely 
a  result  of  Invention),  and  for  other  reasons  not  directly  related 
to  the  lapse  of  time.  Clearly,  then,  it  Is  not  logical  to  Innert  a 
fWMitional  life  in  either  the  "  straight  line  "  or  the  "  sinking  fund  " 
formulas  for  accrued  depreciation.  Natural  life  is  to  be  inserted 
in  these  formulas  if  they  are  to  be  applied  at  all.  Yet  how  rarely 
has  this  vital  distinction  been  drawn.  Tables  of  "  average  life " 
of  plant  units  commonly  used  by  appraisers  contain  lives  that  are 
for  the  most  part  functional  lives,  in  some  part  composite  lives,  and 
only  in  small  part  natural  lives.  The  data  in  these  tables  were 
originally  compiled,  for  the  most  part,  as  a  basis  for  calculating 
depreciation  annuities,  with  which  to  establish  depreciation  funds 
—  a  thing  entirely  distinct  from  accrued  depreciation.     Thus  a  fire 
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insurance  fund  might  l>e  established  exactly  as  a  functional  depre- 
ciation fund  is  eHtabiiMhed.  A  buildini$:  not  yet  burned  has  certainly 
not  lost  value  because  a  fire  insurance  fund  exists  to  Insure  it. 
In  perfectly  analogrous  manner,  a  plant  has  not  lost  value  because  of 
a  functional  depreciation  fund  that  exists  to  insure  it  against  ob- 
solescence and  inadequacy. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  two  common  depreciation  formulas 
have  been  misused,  usually  with  resulting  depreciated  values  far 
below  the  real  depreciated  values.  Let  us  next  examine  the 
formulas  themselves  to  see  whether  they  are  defensible  at  all. 

If  the  straight  line  depreciation  formula  be  applied  to  a  lO-year- 
old  cedar  pole  having  a  total  natural  life  of  20  years,  its  depreciated 
value  is  50  per  cent,  of  its  cost  new.  Assuming  the  pole  to  cost 
$10  new  and 'to  have  no  salvage  vnlue,  it  would  be  worth  15  at  the 
end  of  ten  year.<<.  according  to  that  formula.  If  this  deduction  Is 
correct,  it  should  be  Impracticable  for  a  purchaser  to  use  the  pole 
during  its  remaining  life  at  a  less  annual  cost  than  wyuld  t>e  in- 
curred if  he  bought  a  new  pole.  Let  us,  therefore,  compare  the 
annual  costs. 

Old  pole 

Interest.  5%  of  $5   $0.26 

Depreciation.  10%  of  $5    0.50 

Total  annual  cost  for  old  pole  (10  years  remaining)   $0.75 

New  pole 

Interest.  6%  of  $10    $0.60 

Depreciation,  5%  of  $10   .^ 0.60 

Total  anual  cost  for  new  pole $1.00 

Hence,   the  old  pole,   purchased   on  a   straight  line   depreciation 

formula,  can  be  used  at  a  less  cost  per  annum  than  a  new  pole. 

This  absurd  result   indicates   that  the  .•straight  line  formula   gives 

too  low  a  value.     The  proof  of  nb.surdlty  Is  complete  if  we  show 

that  a  sinking  fund  annuity  applied   to  each  price   ($6   and   $10) 

yields  likewise  different  annual  costs. 

Old  pole 

Interest.  5%  of  $5    $0.25 

Depreciation  annuity,  7.95%  of  $6   0.39 

Total  annual  cost  for  old  pole $0.64 

New  pole 

Intere.st,   5%  of  $10    •r $0.50 

Depreciation  annuity,  3.02%  of  $10   0.30 

Total  annual  cost  for  new  pole $0.80 

Hence  a  sinking  fund  cannot  be  used  to  secure  equal  annual  costs 
where  depreciated  value  is  derived  by  the  straight  line  formula, 
and  in  no  case  Is  It  possible  to  use  a  new  pole  at  less  annual  cost 
than  an  old  pole.  If  the  old  pole  is  purchased  at  depreciated  value 
calculated  by  the  straight  line  formula.  Therefore,  a  rational  seller 
would  never  part  with  a  pole  at  a  depreciated  value  thus  calculated, 
unless  under  some  sort  of  compulsion. 

Let  us  now  apply  the  same  sort  of  reasoning  to  the  sinking  fund 
depreciation  formula,  assuming  the  same  conditions  as  to  age  and 
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cost  new  of  iK>le.  A  6  per  cent,  sinking  fund  established  to  redeem  a 
no  pole  in  20  years  would  amount  to  $3.80  in  10  years.  Hence  the 
sinlcinir  fund  depreciation  formula  gives  $10.00  —  $3.80  =  $6.20  as 
the  depreciated  value  of  the  pole.  Then  for  the  old  pole,  we  estab- 
lish a  sinkinsT  fund  to  redeem  the  $6.20  in  the  remaining  10  years, 
which  requires  an  annuity  of  7.9&  per  cent 

Old  pole 

Interest   S%  of  $6.20    $0.81 

D^reciation  annuity,  7.95%  of  $6.20   0.49 

T6tal  annual  cost  for  old  pole $0.80 

New  pole 

Interest,  6%  of  $10    $0.50 

Depreciation  annuity,   3.02%   of  $10    0.30 

Total  annual  cost  for  new  pole $0.80 

Whatever  be  the  age  of  the  old  pole,  a  similar  calculation  shows 
a  constant  annual  cost  Qf  $0.80.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  ra- 
tional seller  would  part  with  the  pole  at  a  depreciated  value  estab- 
lished by  the  sinking  fund  formula,  provided  he  were  put  to  no 
loss  from  causes  incident  to  the  sale. 

Note  carefully  that  in  the  above  examples  nothing  but  natural 
depreciation  Is  involved  and  that  no  repairs  or  renewals  of  parts 
occur.  If  repairs  to  a  composite  plant  unit  are  involved  in  the 
problem,  neither  of  these  two  formulas  is  correctly  applicable. 
And,  as  shown  above,  neither  is  correctly  applicable  if  functional 
depreciation  is  Involved. 

Tlie  sinking  fund  depreciation  formula  takes  no  cognizance  of 
maintenance  expense,  which  constitutes  a  serious  defect  in  the 
formula  when  applied  to  classes  of  plant  units  that  have  a  rising 
curve  of  repairs.  Curiously  enough  this  defect  in  the  formula  has 
been  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a  merit.  It  has  been  said,  for  example, 
that  a  sinking  fund  depreciation  curve  follows  closely  the  curve  of 
actual  loss  of  value,  dropping  slowly  in  the  early  years  but  dropping 
very  rapidly  toward  the  close  of  life  of  the  plant.  In  brief,  the 
argument  has  been  that  actual  loss  of  value  coincides  closely  with 
a  sinking  fund  depreciation  curve.  Granting  that  it  did,  the  result 
would  be  entirely  fortuitous.  In  fact,  however,  repair  "  curves " 
are  not  regular  curves  but  Jagged  linea  One  of  the  prime  objects 
of  a  depreciation  reserve  i^  to  secure  equality  of  annual  charges 
for  upkeep  by  providing  a  reservoir  that  prevents  violent  fluctua- 
tions In  annual  maintenance  charges.  Normally  the  repair  costs 
on  a  machine  rise  as  the  machine  grows  older,  but,  instead  of  pro- 
viding for  this  rise,  the  sinking  fund  depreciation  formula,  as 
commonly  used,  entirely  ignores  it.  Thus,  the  sinking  fund  formula 
gives  as  high  a  percentage  of  depreciated  value  for  an  automobile 
as  for  a  home,  if  each  is  assumed  to  have  same  life  and  if  both 
are  the  same  age.  Tet  the  automobile  has  a  rapidly  rising  curve 
of  repairs,  while  the  horse  has  no  repairs. 

If  a  sinking  fund  were  calculated  for  every  renewable  part  of  a 
composite  plant  unit,  of  course  the  sinking  fund  depreciation 
formula  could   be  correctly  applied   in  the  case  of  natural  depre- 
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elation.  But  thia  is  obviously  not  the  common  method  of  applying 
the  formula.  It  will  be  shown  that  the  sinking  fund  depreciation 
formula  is  a  special  form  of  a  much  more  general  and  perfectly 
correct  depreciation  formula.  Under  certain  limitations,  therefore, 
it  has  a  field  of  usefulness. 

Rational  or  Unit  Cost  Depreciation  Formula.  It  has  been  main- 
tained that  depreciated  value  is  "  purely  a  matter  of  Judgment " 
and  that  it  can  be  arrived  at  either  with  or  without  the  aid  of 
formulas.  That  judgment  plays  an  important  part  in  estimating 
any  value,  depreciated  or  undepreciated,  is  true,  but  that  judgment 
unaided  by  formulas  can  determine  value  is  not  true  where  the 
operating  expense  is  a  factor  in  the  value. 

Given  the  choice  between  an  old  and  a  new  plant  unit,  each 
capable  of  yielding  the  same  service  or  output,  the  new  plant  unit 
would  be  selected  unless  the  old  plant  unit  were  procurable  at  a 
price  such  that  "  fixed  charges "  on  that  price  plus  the  annual 
operating  expenses  were  equal  to  or  less  than  the  correHponding 
knnual  cost  with  the  new  plant  unit.  Any  business  man  will  grant 
the  truth  of  this  criterion  the  moment  he  understand^  it.  Bxpressed 
as  a  formula  it  is: 

Rv  +  e  =  BC'\-B    (1) 

in  which  R  is  the  *' fixed  charge"  rate  (interest,  etc.)  ;  v  is  the 
depreciated  value  of  the  old  plant  unit  whose  average  annual  oper- 
ating expenses  are  e;  C  Is  the  first  cost  of  an  equivalent  new  plant 
unit  and  E  its  average  annual  operating  expenses.  From  this  equa- 
tion the  following  is  derived : 

e — E 

v  =  C (2) 

R 

This  is  the  simplest  form  of  what  may  be  termed  the  Rational 
Depreciation  Formula,  a  more  general  form  of  which  is  the  Unit 
Cost  Depreciation  Formula  which  we  are  about  to  deduce.  This 
formula  was  first  deduced  in  Gillette's  "  Handbook  of  Cost  Data." 

Although  all  the  data  for  the  accurate  application  of  the  unit 
coHt  depreciation  formula  may  not  always  be  available,  it  is  Im- 
portant to  appreciate  that  it  Is  the  only  rational  depreciation  formula 
of  perfect  generality ;  and  that  any  other  depreciation  formula  that 
may  be  used  can  be  ju.stifled  only  on  the  ground  that  it  gives  results 
approximating  those  derivable  from  the  use  of  the  unit  cost  de- 
preciation formula.  The  authorn  make  no  qualification  whatsoever 
in  the  foregoing  statement,  and  they  emphasize  it  because  there 
still  remain  many  engrineers  who  think  that  some  such  age-life 
formula  as  the  "  straight  line  formula "  is  quite  as  logical  and 
fully  as  general  in  its  application  as  any  other.  Yet  no  advocate 
of  an  age-life  formula  has  yet  been  able  to  refute  the  following: 

//  it  cannot  he  shown  that  the  s^thatitution  of  a  new  plant  unit 
(or  group  of  plant  units)  will  decrease  average  operating  expenses, 
then  the  value  of  the  old  plant  unit  is  as  great  as  the  value  of  a 
new  plant  unit. 

Recently  we  had  occasion  to  apply  this  generalisation  in  tho  caae 
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of  a  water  worka  reaervoir  that  waa  30  yeara  old.  It  had  Buffered 
no  natural  depreciation  except  a  small  leak  which  could  be  repaired 
for  about  $100.  The  reservoir  was  of  permanent  construction,  and 
ft  waa  adequate  in  capacity  not  only  for  present  but  for  future 
needs.  No  larger  reservoir  would  be  built  If  a  new  one  were  built 
to-day.  A  stand  pipe  could  not  be  economically  substituted  for  It, 
and  no  other  suitable  reservoir  site  existed  nearer  to  the  city  or 
more  desirable  because  of  greater  pressure.  We  held  that  its 
age  of  30  years  had  not  the  slightest  bearing  upon  its  depreciated 
value.  Our  judgment  as  to  its  value  would  be  unaffected  were  it 
300  years  old  or  3  years  old.  Our  criterion  of  its  value  was  entirely 
independent  of  its  age.  The  criterion  was  the  total  annual  cost 
of  the  most  economical' substitute  for  it,  and  by  this  test  the  30- 
year-old  reservoir,  instead  of  being  worth  less  than  a  new  alterna- 
tive reservoir,  was  worth  more.  This  added  value  we  regarded  as 
the  value  of  the  reservoir  nite. 

in  the  following  discussion  of  the  unit  cost  depreciation  formula 
the  term  **  old  plant "  will  be  used  to  designate  the  existing  plant 
unit  or  group  of  units  whose  depreciated  value  is  to  be  determined, 
and  the  term  "  new  plant "  will  designate  the  most  economic  new 
plant  unit  having  the  same  annual  output  as  the  old  plant  unit. 
Wherever  the  word  "  annual "  occurs,  it  is  intended  to  mean 
**  equated  annual "  or  true  average  annual.  Where  the  word  "  an- 
nual "  occurs  in  reference  to  the  old  plant,  it  relates  to  the  average 
for  the  remaining  years  of  its  life,  but  where  the  word  "  annual " 
occurs  In  reference  to  the  new  plant.  It  relates  to  the  average  for 
its  total  economic  life.  Small  letters  relate  to  the  old  pljint,  and 
capital  letters  relate  to  the  new  plant. 

I.et  — 

a  =  .Age  of  old  plant  In  years. 
C  =  First  coHt  of  the  new  plant. 
c  =  First  cost  of  the  old  plai)t. 

D  =  r>epreciation  annuity  rate  for  the  total  natural  life. 
d  =  Ditto  for  remaining  natural  life. 

E=  liquated  annual  ofjerating  expenses   (including  taxes)  dur- 
ing entire  life  of  the  new  plant,  inclusive  of  rei>airH  and 
cost  of  natural  depreciation,  but  exclusive  of  functional 
depreciation  annuity, 
e  =  Ditto  for  old  plant  during  its  remaining  life. 
p  =  Functional  depreciation  annuity  rate  for  new  plant. 
/  =  Functional  depreciation  annuity  rate  for  old  plant. 
K  =  Total    equated  annual   cost  during   entire  life  of  the   new 

plant. 
h  =  Total  equated  annual  cost  during  remaining  life  of  the  old 

plant. 
S  —  Total  life  of  new  plant  in  years, 
n  =  Remaining  life  of  old  plant  in  years. 
Ji  =  Interest  rate  plus  functional  depreciation  tate. 
r  =  Interest  rate,  including  risk  Insurance  and  proprietary  su- 

fiervlKion  not  included  in  F,  f,  E.  e. 
8  =  Salvage  value  of  new  plant. 
s  =  Salvage  value  of  old  plant. 
U  =  Unit  cost  of  product  of  new  plant. 
It  =  Unit  cost  of  product  of  old  plant. 
V  —  Depreciated  value  of  old  plant. 
y  =  Number  of  units  annual  product  with  new  plant 
y  —  Ditto  with  old  plant. 
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Then  we  have: 

K       B  +  (C-8)  F  +  rC 

U  =  ^=z (8) 

Y  Y 

k         e  +  iV'8)  f  -{•  rv 
«  =  — = (4) 

y  y 

The  old  plant  mu8t  have  a  depreciated  val%ie,  v,  Buch  thai  the 
unit  cost,  u,  of  its  product  must  eqiMl  the  unit  cost,  U,  of  the 
product  of  the  new  plant.  Were  u  more  than  V,  it  would  he  more 
profitable  to  buy  the  new  plant.  Were  u  leas  than  V,  it  would  be 
more  profitable  to  buy  the  old  plant.  But  a  condition  of  equity 
exiain  only  when  it  is  aa  profitable  to  buy  the  old  plant  at  the  value, 
V,  aa  to  buy  the  new  plant  at  the  coat  C.  Thia  condition  of  equity 
ia  aatiafied  when  u=  U, 

Then  — 


E  +  (C  —  8)P  +  rCe-^(v  —  a)  f-\-rv 

Y  ;;  ■ 

_      y    r  JS+ CC  — S)  F-f  rC      e  — /«  l 


(6) 


(6) 


Equation  (6)  is  the  most  general  expression  of  the  economic  de- 
preciation formula,  but  it  may  be  reduced  to  much  simpler  terms 
for  ordinary  use.  Usually  Y  =  y,  and  S  =»,  or  if  these  are  not 
exactly  equal  the  quality  is  so  close  that  v  is  not  appreciably 
affected  hy  assuming  perfect  equality.  Also  it  often  happens  that 
F  and  /  are  equal  or  nearly  so.  Assuming  these  equalities,  we 
have: 

E  —  e  e  —  E 

v  =  C-i =  C (7) 

r  +  /  R 

Equation  (7)  is  the  economic  depreciation  formula  in  a  simplified 
but  still  very  general  form.     Expressed  verbally,  Hkiuation   (7)    is: 

Aaauminy  equal  groaa  income,  equal  annual  output,  equal  aalvage 
value  and  equal  proapective  functional  life  for  new  and  old  plant 
unite,  the  depreciated  value  of  an  old  plant  unit  ia  eqwil  to  the 
coat  of  a  new  plant  unit  of  moat  econpmic'  deaign  minua  the  capi- 
talized difference  in  their  equated  annual  operating  expenaea  during 
the  proapective  economic  life. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  rate  of  capitalization  (R)  is  the  sum  of 
the  interest  rate  (r)  and  the  functional  depreciation  rate  (f)  when 
the  operating  expenses  (e  and  E)  do  not  include  functional  depre^ 
elation  annuities.  This  is  an  important  point,  and  one  that  is 
frequently  overlooked  in  capitalizing  incomes  and  expenses. 

Formula  for  Accrued  Natural  Depreciation:  When  functional 
depreciation  is  non-existent,  we  have  f  =  o,  and  then  the  depre- 
ciation formula,  equation   (7),  becomes: 

v  =  c (8> 
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In  this  case  C  Is  the  cost  new  of  a  plant  unit  of  the  same  size 
and  class  as  the  old  unit  whoiro  depreciated  value  is  v,  B  is  the 
equated  annual  operatingr  expense,  including  the  depreciation  an- 
nuity required  for  a  sinking^  fund  to  redeem  the  full  wearing  value 
(C  —  8/,  during  N  years  total  natural  life  of  the  unit ;  and  e  is  the 
equated  annual  operating  expense,  including  the  depreciation  an- 
nuity required  for  a  sinking  fund  to  redeem  the  remaining  wearing 
^'alue  (V  —  s)  during  the  remaining  natural  life  of  n  years. 

If  annual  operating  expenses  other  than  depreciation  are  M, 
and  are  the  same  for  a  new  as  for  an  old  plant  unit«  we  have : 

B  zzD  (C  —  S)  -\-M (9) 

e-tKv  —  a)  +M (10) 

Substituting  in  equation  (8),  and  remembering  that  8  =  8,  we 
have: 


rC  —  d  (V  — «)  +  D  (0  —  8) 


V  r= 


(11) 


D^r 

V  =  tf  H (C  —  flf), 


(12) 


ESquation  (12)  gives  identically  the  same  results  as  the  ordinary 
ainUng  fund  formula  for  depreciation,  which  is:  . 


r-8-\- 


[ 


1  — 


(1  +  r)^— 1 
(l+r)«  — 1 


] 


(C  — S) 


(13) 


That  Ekiuations  (12)  and  (13)  give  identical  results  may  be 
shown  by  the  use  of  sinking  fund  tables  in  the  solution  of  specific 
numerical  examples.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  a 
strict  mathematical  proof  may  be  demanded  by  some  engineers. 
Acco/dingly  it  is  given  herewith. 

Proof  of  Identity  of  Equations  (H)  and  (JS): 


W  =  xV  — o. 


D  = 


d  = 


(I^ry^l 

r 


(l-\-r)»^l  (Z  +  r)**  —I 

Substitute  these  values  of  D  and  d  in  Equation  (12). 

r 


(14) 
(15) 

(16) 


v  =  a  + 


(1  +  r)" 

—  1 

-  +  r 

r 

.  +  r 

.1      (1-fr)"-*— 1 


((?  — 5). 
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=  S  +  J Y    (C  — 5)     ..(17) 

I  (l  +  r)-»I(H-r)"  —11  J 


Multiplyingr  both  numerator  and  denominator  by  (1  +  rf^—^     wo 
have: 

[(l+r)*— (l+r)*| 
(1  +  r)"  — 1)       J 

[(1  +  r)*— 1  I 
1 I  (C  — S)     (18) 
(l  +  r)«  — 1  J 

Since  Elquation  (18)  Ih  the  same  as  Ekiuation  (13),  It  follows  that 
Ekiuation  (12)  gives  the  same  value  for  v  as  does  Equatiun  (13), 
which  was  to  be  proved.  Hence  the  special  case.  Equation  (12), 
of  the  rational  depreciation  formula.  Equation  (8),  is  seen  to  be 
another  form  of  the  sinking  fund  formula  for  depreciation.  Hence 
the  sinking  fund  formula  is  correctly  applicable  only  where  natural 
depreciation  is  Involved  and  only  where  current  repairs  are  uni- 
form or  absent. 

InspectiouB  and  Tests,  In  order  to  apply  the  "  rational  depre- 
ciation formula,*'  it  is  usually  necessary  to  inspect  the  plant  units 
and  It  is  often  necessary  to  test  some  classes  qf  them.  These  steps 
are  taken  in  order  to  estimate  the  prospective  operating  expenses. 

Studies  of  the  accounting  records  may  be  of  considerable  aid  in 
determining  what  the  prospective  costs  of  repairs  will  be  by  show- 
ing the  amount,  character,  expense  and  dates  of  past  repairs.  Thus, 
a  boiler  whose  flues  have  been  recently  renewed  will  obviously  cause 
less  prospective  operating  expense  than  one  whose  flues  are  old; 
therefore  it  will  have  a  higher  depreciated  value. 

Tests  of  the  efficiency  of  a  pump  will  indicate  its  fuel  consump- 
tion as  contrasted  with  a  new  pump.  Inspection  of  the  pump  will 
disclose  what  parts  are  worn,  and  what  the  probable  date  of  their 
renewal  will  be.  With  these  factors  known,  and  with  a  knowledge 
of  efficiency  and  maintenance  costs  of  modern  pumps,  the  "  rational 
depreciation  formula"  can  be  applied  with  considerable  accuracy. 
Whereas  merely  to  guess  at  the  depreciated  value  after  an  inspec- 
tion is  likely  to  yield  results  far  from  the  truth.  To  apply  an 
"  age-life  formula  "  is  likely  to  result  in  even  greater  error.  This 
is  notably  so  in  the  case  of  buildings,  reservoirs  and  other  struc- 
tures that  are  practically  everlasting  if  properly  maintained. 

Criterion  for  Retiring  Obsolete  or  Inadequate  Plant.  The  general 
formula  for  depreciated  value,  Equation  (5),  may  be  used  as  a 
criterion  for  determining  whether  a  plant  unit  has  ceased  to  be 
economic  and  should  be  retired.  The  condition  for  such  retirement 
is  that  the  depreciated  value,  v,  shall  be  equal  to  or  less  than  the 
salvage  value,  a;  for  if  the  depreciated  value,  v,  has  reached  so  low 
an  amount  that  the  plant  has  no  greater  value  as  an  economic 
producing  instrument  than  Its  salvage  value,  then  it  is  worth  more 
to  its  owner  as  merchandise  than  as  a  productive  instrument 
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Hence  if  we  let  v  =  b  and  y  =  F,  equation  ( 5 )  becomes : 
B  ^  iC  —  fl)  F-f-rC  =  e  +  r«    (19) 

When  the  equality  of  (19)  is  destroyed  because  the  left  hand 
member  of  (19)  is  less  than  the  right  hand  member,  the  old  plant 
abould  be  retired  in  favor  of  the  new  plant 

Depreciated  Plant  Value  Only  a  Part  of  Total  Value.  Plant 
value  is  a  function  of  the  net  earnings  derivable  from  the  operation 
of  the  plant.  By  assuming  the  gross  earnings  to  be  constant  (that 
is,  not  affected  by  changing  the  plant),  we  have  deduced  a  rational 
formula  for  ascertaining  the  depreciated  value  of  a  given  plant  unit. 
Observe,  then,  the  absurdity  of  reducing  rates  of  charge  so  as  to 
yield  only  normal  interest  on  depreciated  value.  A  company  de- 
vises a  new  plant  unit  of  a  given  class  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
operating  expenses.  It  thereby  destroys  most  of  the  value  of  its 
old  plant  units  of  that  class.  But  it  does  so  because  of  the 
enhanced  value  given  to  its  entire  property  by  virtue  of  increased 
net  earnings.  Then  comes  a  rate  regulating  commission  and  cuts 
rates  so  as  to  confiscate  these  Increased  profits,  upon  the  theory  that 
the  oMnmisston  is  concerned  with  present  conditions  and  present 
values  of  plant  only! 

It  is  asserted  that  to  capitalize  profits  involves  circular  reasoning 
in  fixing  a  rate  making  value.  But  it  ia  entirely  overlooked  that 
depreciation  due  to  invention  and  inadequacy  ia  itself  a  function  of 
froflta.  If  there  were  to  be  no  increased  profits  as  a  result  of  in- 
vention and  better  engineering  design  of  plant,  then  economic  prog- 
ress would  halt  and  functional  depreciation  would  cease. 

Functional  depreciation  caused  by  a  company  itself  is  irrevocably 
tied  to  appreciation  of  its  prospective  profits.  Those  who  contend 
that  profits  cannot  affect  rate  making  value  do  not  understand  the 
full  significance  of  the  term  value.  That  this  ignorance  exists  may 
be  shown  in  many  ways.  Thus,  commissions  have  used  "  depre- 
ciated values"  as  a  base  for  rates,  although  most  of  the  deprecia- 
tion is  functional  and  caused  by  the  company's  own  efforts;  and 
functional  depreciation  is  dependent  on  profits. 

Most  appraisers  assert  that  they  do  not  re-engineer  the  plant  they 
are  appraising.  They  estimate  the  cost  of  reproducing  the  "  identi- 
cal plant"  and  therefrom  deduct  accrued  depreciation.  But  when 
they  deduct  depreciation,  most  of  it  is  functional  depreciation,  and 
they  seemingly  fail  to  realize  that  they  are  thus  re-engineering 
the  plant. 

Prom  the  foregoing  discussion  it  should  be  evident  that  only 
mUural  depreciation  should  be  deducted  if  the  "  identical  plant " 
theory  of  appraisal  Is  adopted.  If  functional  depreciation  is  de- 
ducted, then  assuredly  functional  appreciation  should  be  given  due 
consideration.  If,  for  example,  a  railway  has  built  a  cut-off  line 
and  abandoned  an  old  line,  it  has  done  so  because  the  functional 
appreciation  due  to  the  cut-off  is  greater  than  the  functional  depre- 
ciation due  to  abandoning  the  old  line.  Hence,  if  the  cost  of  the 
old  line  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  total  property  value,  an  even 
greater  sum  should  be  added  to  cover  the  appreciation  in  value 
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consequent  upon  the  buildingr  of  a  cut-off  line  that  reduces  operating 
expenses.  In  short,  commercial  values  cannot  be  disregrarded  In  an 
appraisal  if  there  is  to  be  a  rational  result 

Identical  Plant  Theory.  Most  engineers  seem  to  think  that  "  cost 
of  reproduction  *'  Implies  the  reproduction  of  an  identical  plant, 
but  then  when  they  come  to  consideration  of  depreciated  value  they 
"cross  their  wires,"  for  they  deduct  therefrom  estimated  accrued 
depreciation  due  to  "  inadequacy,"  "  obsolescence  resulting  from 
Invention,"  etc.  When  they  do  that  they  fail  to  see  that  no  longer 
are  they  sticking  to  their  "  identical  plant "  theory,  but  are  actually 
setting  up  as  a  criterion  another  plant  —  the  most  economic  sub- 
stitute plant  There  is  no  method  of  rationally  estimated  accrued 
depreciation  of  all  kinds  save  by  comparison  with  the  most  eco- 
nomic substitute.  But  in  appraising  an  entire  property  this  method 
carries  us  logically  into  a  consideration  of  the  cost  of  building  up 
the  attached  business  in  the  face  of  competition  with  the  existing 
plant,  and  not  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  existing  plant  does 
not  exist. 

Life  Tables  of  Plant  Units.  For  years  many  engineers  and  others 
have  been  accustomed  to  use  age-life  formulas  ("straight  line" 
and  "sinking  fund")  for  calculating  accrued  depreciation,  and 
have  published  plant  life  tables,  sometimes  called  mortality  tables. 
These  life  tables  are  commonly  said  to  give  "  average  lives."  but 
the  authors  have  yet  to  see  accompanying  explanations  of  how 
"  averages "  were  determined.  Usually  such  tables  do  not  even 
indicate  whether  the  life  is  natural  or  functional  or  composite,  to 
say  nothing  of  whether  the  functional  life  is  brought  to  a  close 
because  of  economic  Inadequacy  of  size  of  plant  unit  or  because 
of  the  invention  of  a  more  efficient  type  of  plant  unit  Hence  it  is 
not  putting  the  matter  too  strongly  to  say  that  practically  all 
published  data  as  to  "  average  lives "  of  plant  units  are  no  bet- 
ter than  rough  approximations  which  are  often  exceedingly  decep- 
tive. 

In  Table  I,  we  have  prepared  from  original  and  published  data  a 
table  of  estimated  lives,  in  years,  of  plant  units,  giving  the  different 
units  alphabetically  arranged,  the  estimated  life  In  years  and  the 
authority  quoted.  As  noted  above,  most  of  these  lives  are  func- 
tional or  composite  and  therefore  cannot  be  used  In  figuring  depre- 
ciated values  by  the  straight  line  or  sinking  fund  methods.  As  a 
basis  for  calculating  depreciation  annuities,  however,  this  table  w^ill 
be  found  very  valuable. 

KEY  TO  AUTHORITIES  IN  TABLE  I 

A  —  Wisconsin  R.   R.  Commission. 

B  —  St.  Louis  Public  Service  Commission,  Union  Electric  Light  & 
Power  Co. 

C  —  Traction  Valuation  Commission,  Chicago  Consolidated  Trac- 
I  tlon  Co. 

D  —  B.  J.  Arnold  —  Appraisal  of  the  Coney  Island  &  Brooklyn  Rail- 
road, Feb.  1,  1909. 
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E  —  Leonard  Metcalf»  Transactions  American  Society  Civil  En- 
gineers, 1909.  p.  24  Vol.  LXIV. 

F  —  Henry  L.  Gray. 

G  —  Arbitrators.   Street  Lighting:  Controversy.   Atlanta,   Ga..    1899. 

H  —  Nathan  Hay  ward.  The  Bell  Telephone  Co.  of  Pennsylvania. 
Aug.  31,  1912. 

I  —  H.  P.  Gillette.  Everett  Railway  &  Water  Co.,  Jan.  29,  1912. 

J  —  H.  P.  Gillette,  Washinsrton  Ry.  Appraisal. 

K  —  Henry  Ploy,  3rd  Ave.  Case  N.  Y.  City. 

L  —  Prof.  M.  EL  Cooley,  Milwaukee  3c  case. 

M  —  Beegrs*  Milwaukee  3c  case. 

N  —  M.  G.  Starret,  Milwaukee  8c  case. 

O  —  W.  D.  Pence,  Milwaukee  3c  case. 

P  —  Union  Traction  Co.,  Case  Chlca^ro  and  Union  Traction  Co., 
Stone  &  Webster. 

Q  —  B.  J.  Arnold,  Chicago  Appraisals  4  cases. 

R  —  Marwlck,  Mitchell  A  Co.,  Appraisal  of  a  large  street  railway 
system,  Foster,  p.   199. 

S  —  Chicago  Traction  Commission. 

T  —  Milwaukee  Electric  Railway  &  Light  Co. 

U  —  George  W.  Cravens.  Industrial  Power  PIant& 

V  —  Gillette's  Handbook  of  Cost  Data. 

TABLE  I.     ESTIMATED  LIVES   IN  YEARS  OF  PLANT  UNITS 

Estimated  life 
Kind  of  plant  years  Authority 

Aerial  lines   20  B 

Arc  lamps    6.7  G 

12.5  B 

15  A 

Batteries,   storage    10  T 

10-20  U 

15  A 

16-20  P 

20  B 

20  K 

33.3  R 

Betting    20  -A 

Benches  (gas  plant)   25  A 

Bins,    storage    10-33.3  Q 

Boilers     10  D 

10-28.6  S 

11.75-16  O 

12-16  E 

13.3  T 

15-20  P 

22.2  R 

••          25-28.6  C 

28.6  Q 

30-40  U 

Boners,  Are  tube   10  G 

Boilers,  fire  tube   15  B 

Boilers,  fire  tube,  elect,  light  plants..      15-30  A 

Boilers,  fire  tube,  waterworks.......     20-25  A 

Boilers,  water  tube   20  K 

Boilers,  water  tube,  elect,  light  plant     20  A 

Boilers,  water  tube,  waterworks. ....     20-25  A 

Brakes,   air   20  A 

Bridges 40  R 
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Estimated  life 

Kind  of  plant  yeara  Authority 

Bridges,    Howe    truss    16.7  J 

Breechings,    steel     }9  „„  *  8 

BreechiniT  &  connections   10-28.6  o 

Blowers,  centrifugral    (gas  plant)....  15  A 

Buildings    33.3  T 

•*  40  R 

"  50-100  U 

Buildings,  brick    26-60  A 

Buildings,  brick    66.J  C 

Buildings,  carhouses   33.8  i 

Buildings,  car  barns 5'^  „„  . 

Buildings,  coal  sheds  &  stables,  frame  20-25  A 

Buildings,  dwellings,  frame 35  A 

Buildings,   frame    20-50  E 

Buildings,   frame    50  G 

Buildings,  gas  retort  houses,  brick...  30  A 

Buildings,  grain  elevators   33.3  J 

Buildings,  masonry   40-50  E 

Buildings,    misc 33.3  1.  J 

Buildings,   office   Ist  class  stone  and 

brick    76  A 

Buildings,  power  plant   33.3  I 

Buildings,  power  stations   50  A 

Buildings,      railroad      transportation 

dept 33.3  J 

Buildings,  roundhouses 33.8  J 

Buildings,    shops    33.3  I.  J 

Buildings,  shops,  2nd  class 60  A 

Buildings,  snow  sheds 25  J 

Buildings,  stations,  fuel  and  water...  33.8  J 

Buildings,  stations  and  waiting  rooms  33.3  I 

Buildings,  sub-station 33.3  I 

Buildings,    telephone     24  H 

Bulkheading    10  J 

Cables     15-26  U 

Cables     20  T 

Cables     50  S 

Cable,  aerial  exchange 12  H 

Cable,  aerial  exchange  loading  coils.  20  H 

Cable,  aerial  exchange  terminal   ....  10  H 

Cable,  aerial  lead  covered   12      ,  A 

Cable,  aerial  lead  covered   15  A 

Cable,  aerial  toll   12  H 

Cable,  feeders   25  O 

Cabl^  feeders 66.6  Q 

Cables,  feeders  overhead    33.3  R 

Cables,  feeder,  underground   25  R 

Cable,  hou.se    13  H 

Cable,  house  terminals 10  H 

Cable,  .submarine 9  H 

Cable,  underground    (u.  g.)    16.6  I 

Cable,  u.  g.  exchange  main    20  H 

Cable,  u.  g.  exchange,  subsidiary 13  H 

Cable,  u.  g.  exchange  loading  coils. . .  20  H 

Cable,  u.  g.  exchange  terminals 10  H 

Cables,     u.  g.  high  tension   20  K 

Cable,     u.  g.,  lead  covered   20  A 

Cables,  u.  g.,  lead  covered 20  B 

Cables,  u.  g.,  lead  covered    25  A 

Cable,  u.  g.  toll • 26  H 

Cable,  u.  g.  toll  loading  coils   20  H 

Cable,  u.  g.  terminals 10  H 

Cars,  see  Rolling  Stock. 

Chimney    f ••*  i: 

Chimney,  steel   l«  D 
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Estimated  life 
Kind  of  plant  years  Authority 

C^himney.  steel     14.8  Q 

Chimney,  brick     33.3  Q 

Coal  ft  aah  handling  machinery,  see 

Machinery* 

Compressors,   air    20-26  C 

Concentrators  anmionla   (eras  plant)  .16  A 

Condensers    10  O 

16  B 

20  A,D,K 

26  C 

Condensers  (gas  plant)   30  A 

Conduits 60  A,  B 

Conduits 100  K 

Conduits  (includes  manholes) 60  R 

Conduit,  u.  e 16.6  I 

(.^ondult,  u.  g.,  exchange,  main 60  H 

Conduit,  u.  g.  exchange,  subHldiary..  16  H 

Conduit,  u.  g.  toll   60  H 

Conveyors    22.2  R 

Cranes     60  Q 

Cribbing    10  J 

CroMS-Arms    8-12  A 

Crossings,  R.  R. 12.6  I 

CulvertM,  log  or  timber 16.7  J 

Diinis     33.3  &  60  I 

Distribution  system,  elec.  ry 11.76  M 

"                 ••           .«      .«      12.6  Lf 

"      "      14.26  N 

••                  ••            ft*      S3  3  I 

Docks    33.3  J 

l>rains.  box   16.7  J 

Economiaers     10-20  Q 

Enginea     22.2  R 

EIngines,  gas   16  A 

Engines,  steam   10-33.3  S 

13.3-20  D 

16-20  O,  P 

16-26  E 

20  K.  T 

20-33.3  B,  Q 

20-40  U 

Engineji.  steam,  high  speed 16  A,  B 

Engines,  steam,  high  speed 20  Q 

Engines,  steam,  slow  speed 20  A 

Eriuipment    8  I 

Equipment,  electrical    1176  M 

Equipment,   shop    10  I 

10-26  U 

10-33.3  S 

13.3  T 

Equipment,  power  plant 20  I 

ExhauHters    (gas  plant)    25  A 

Extractor!*,  tar.  P.  &  A.  (gas  plant)  . .  40  A 
Feeders,  see  Cable. 

Fences 14.3  J 

Fences     20  R 

Fences,  snow 10  R 

Foundations,  machinery,  same  as  life 

of  apparatus  supported   C.  K 

Foundations,    machinery    16.6  Q 

Furniture    7  A 

Furniture   and   fixtures    12.6  L 

Furniture  and  fixtures 20  IN.  R 

Gas  connections,  c.l.  (within  the  plant)  60  A 

Gas  (water)  machines  complete  ....  30  A 


Motors 
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Estimated  life 

Kind  of  plant  years  Authortty 

Gas  mains,  cast  iron  3  ins.  and  4  ins.  50  A 

Gas  mains,  c.i.,  6  ins.  and  larger 75  A 

Gas   mains,    wrought   iron   and   steel 

under   3   ins 20  A 

Gas  mains,  w.i.  and  steel  over  3  ins.  30  A 

Gas   services    20  A 

Generators     12.6-33.8  C 

16-20  P 

20  D.  K,0.  Q 

Generator,  belted   10-20  S 

13.3  T 

"  ••         16  U 

Generators,    direct   connected 13.3  T 

*'  "  ••         20  S 

*«  **  **         25  U 

Generators,  modem  type   20  A 

Generators,  obsolete  type   15  A 

Generators,   steam-turbo    16  B 

««  ••         *«       20  A 

««  "         ««       10  Q 

Governors,  gas  (consumer's)    25  A 

Governors  (gas  plant)    ^5 ^  «b  ft 

Heaters     Uo^  n 

Heaters    22-2  R 

§  eaters 2a  a 

eaters,  feed  water,  closed   30  a 

Heaters,    feed    water,    open    30  a 

Holders  (gas  plant)    ^  °" 

Horses  and   wagons,   see   teams   and 

vehicles.  *«  -.*  «^ 

Hydrants    40-50  E 

Hydrant!?,   connections    oS'^m  v 

Locomotives     • 28-31  V 

Machinery,  coal  A  ash  handling 6  O 

••  "     "     "  "  10  A 

"     •'     "  "  14.3  Q.C 

••  u     ,i     u  .«  16-20  P 

"  41     «     «  ••  ....  20  K 

Machinery,   electrical    20-30  E 

Machinery,  fuel  oil  handling ^»  Y 

Machinery,  shop   10_^^  J^ 

"    !;*.;!;!!!!!!!  12.5  L 

"     ** 14.25  N 

"       * 20  R 

M     .*. 20-50  P 

Meters,   electric  service    12.6  B 

Meters,   electric   service    15  i .  a 

Meters,     electric   switchboard    20  a 

Meters,   gas    (consumers) 26  a 

Meter  cases,  station  (gas  plant) 60  a 

Meter  drums,  station   (gas  plant)...  20  A 

Meters,  water   oS  on  « 

Meters,  water  ^  H"  «X 

Xfof  nr«        1 0-iO 


fi 

S 

16-26  U 

20  T 


Motors.  *  railway     JO  Q 

«4                   «•            20  A,  K 

«                   II             80  C 

"  "  See  rolling  stock,  elect. 

Overhead'  equip,    (elect,    ry.)    5  Q 

Overhead   spans,  complete    ^«  « 

Overhead,  special  work iz.B  R 


•  % 


•  « 


»« 
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,..   ^    ^   ,  Eatimated  life 

Kind  of  plant  years  Authority 

Overhead,    Kyntems    10-20  U 

Overhead,    systems    13.3  T 

I*avins    2  K 

10  L. 

10-26  P 

11.7  M 

12.5  N 

^    ,        20  I 

raving     20  K 

Paving,    block     40  R 

Paving,    brick     22.2  R 

Pa  vine,  tracks  In  car  houses 28.6  R 

Pipe^  black  iron   10  I 

Pijje,  cast  iron  small  diam 20-40  E 

Pipe»  c.  i.  iarge  diam. -60-76  E 

Pipe,  ipalv.  iron    10  I 

Pipe.   Matheson    30  I 

Pipe,  acrew   flange    20  I 

Pipe-steel     26-60  E 

Pipe,  wood  stave   20-30  E 

Pipe,    wood    26  I 

Pipe,  also  see  gas  mains. 

Pir»e,  fittings   20  I    ' 

Piping  and  covering    6 


••••<•  <•  e  ti 


K 


15                                   "     B 
16-20  P 

^         ;;         ;;       le.e  d 

"  *•  22.2-26  C 

•«  ••  ••  28.6  O 

Piping,    steam     \\\\\\\\\'.'.'..\  \Z.Z  T 

28.6  S 

30-40  U 

Poles;    Iron    20  p 

•*        40  A,0,Q 

60  R 

Poles*   steel    60  K 

Poles,  telephone    1 2-15  A 

Poles,    wood    12-16  O 

*•       14.8  R 

Poles,   wood   in  concrete    20  A 

Poles,  wood  in  earth   12-18.2  A 

Poles,    wooden    10  G 

Pole   Hnes,    exchange    (telephone)...  10.6  H 

Pole  lines,  tool  (telephone)    -16  H 

Power  plant    12.6  L 

20  N 

" 60  Q 

Power  plant  and  wire  telephone ....  8  A 

P««2P"    2„0     ,  C.  D,  K.  Q 

•• 20-26  I 

pumps,  small  steam  15  A.  B 

20  Q 

Pumps  and  auxiliary  machinery....  20-30  E 

Punms   and  auxiliaries 22.2  R 

Purifiers,  modem  (gas  plant) 60  A 

Rental  equipment,  elec 16  I 

Reservoirs    : .  33.8-60  I 

Reservoirs   (except  where  subject  to 

heavy  deposit  of  silt)   50-100  E 

Rolling  stock,  cars  electric 13.3-16.7  T 

Rolling    stock,     cars     (including    all 

equipment)     20  H 

Rolling  stock,  bodies  closed  cars 20  C 

Rolling  stock,  cars,  bodies  open  cars. .  25  C 
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Estimated  life 

Kind  of  plant  years  Authority 

Rolling:  stock,  bodies  open  trailer....  25  C 

Rolline  stock,  cars,  bodies,  trucks...  12.5  L, 

..             ....             ..             "...  15          •  M 

u             ..         u             ..             "...  15-20  O 

"              "         "              "              "...  16.7  N 

"              "         "              ••              "...  20  P 

Rollngr  stock,  car  bodies  and  equip...  15  A 

Rollingr  stock,   elect,    equip 3.3-4-8.5  Q 

Rolling  stock,   equip,   electrical 11.75-16  P 

RollinfiT  stock,  trucks   20  K 

Rollins  stock,   trucks    30  C 

Rolling  stock,  utility  equipment    20  R 

Rollins  stock,  cars,  wooden  freight..  27.5  V 

Rotary    converters     20  T- 

Rotary    converters    20-25  U 

•  Rotaries     22.2  R 

Service   connection,   elect 28.6  I 

Service  connections,  water 20  I 

ScrubberH    (gas   plant)    30  A 

Signal  apparatus   10  R 

Signal  apparatus,  interlocking 20  I 

Stacks,  see  chimneys. 

Standpipe     10  I 

StandpLpes     25-40  K 

Stokers    4  Q 

Stokers,  moving  parts 5  C 

Stokers,   fixed   parts    20  C 

Switchboards     15-20  P 

20  T 

20-50  U 

■ 22.2  R 

50  0,Q.S 

Switchboard  and   wiring    33.3  C 

16.7  D 

20  K 

Switchboard  and  wiring,  modern  ty])e  20  A 

Switchboard  and  wiring,  obsolete  type  15  A 
Tanks     storage     ammonia,     wrought 

iron  or  steel 16  A 

Teams  and  vehicles 6-8  I 

10  UR 

"           "         20  N 

Telegraph   (signal)    10  R 

Telephone  eqiiipment,  central  office . .  8.26  H 
Telephone  equipment,  sub-station 
(except  installations  but  includ- 
ing sub-station,  central  office 
equip.,  public  brand  exchanges 
booths  and  special  fittings,  sub- 
license station  apparatus) 9  H 

Telephone     central     office     equipment 

including   distributing   frame....  10  A 

Telephone  and  telegraph  lines 20  I 

Telephone,   subscribers  sets    10  A 

Tools    6  I 

7  A 

Tools,  roadway   5  I 

Tools,    shop     10  J,  R 

12.5  L 

14.26  N 

10-30  O 

"          20-60  P 

Track-ballast     33.3  I 

Track,  bonds   20  A,  C 

Track,  fastenings  and  Joints 33.3  I 
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Estimated  life 

Kind  of  plant  years  Authority 

Track    fastenings     40  J 

Track,    main    11.7  M 

12.6  L.N 

12.9-1S.9  P 

13.3  T 

Track,  straigrht     18.2  A 

Track-rails     33.3  I 

Track-rails     40  J 

Track-rails  in  city  streets ' 22.2  R 

Track-rails  in  country  roads   28.6  R 

Track-rails  In  private  r.  of  w 28.6  R 

Track,  rail  ioints 20  C 

Trade,   special   work   8.6  T 

"      8-14-26  O 

••  "  "      10  Q 

"     11.1  R 

11.76  A 

"      12.9-13-9  P 

"  •«  ••     : 26  I 

Track,  substructure: 

City  iftreets   22.2  R 

Country   roads    14.3  R 

Private  right  of  way   10  R 

Track,  ties 8  J 

Track,    ties    13.8  I 

Track,  ties   20  C 

Transformers     20  T 

20-83.3  U 

22.2  R 

Transformers,   station  service    16  B 

16-20  A 

*«  «•  "  20  I 

Transmission  line  material   33.3  I 

60  R 

Turbo-generators     16.7  R 

Turbines,  steam   20  A 

16  B 

••  "  20  T 

20-40  U 

Turbines,  water   30  A 

Valves     16.6  I 

Valves,  gate   (water)    40-60  E 

Washers,  cast  iron   (gas  plant)    40  A 

Water  supply  lines   26-38.3  I 

Wells,  tar  and  ammonia   (gas  plant)  60  A 

Wharves     33.3  J 

Wires    H>-26  U 

r. 20  T 

60  S 

WInng     7.1-10  P 

Wire,  copper 20  A 

Wire,   guard    10  R 

Wire,    guard    8-16  A 

Wire,  telephone  aerial  exchange  bare 

copper     14  H 

Wire,  telephone  aerial  exchange  bare 

iron   8.6  H 

Wire,   telephone   aerial   exchange   In- 
sulated (including  drop  wires)..       6.6  H 
Wire,  telephone  aerial  toll,  copper...  30  H 

Wire,  telephone  aerial  toll,  iron 16  H 

Wires,  telephone  Interior  block   8  H 

Wire,   trolley   #0  —  1   min.   headway       2  A 

Wire,  trolley  #00  —  1  min.    headway       2.6  A 

Wire,  trolley  #000  —  1  min.  headway       8  A 
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Estimated  life 
Kind  of  plant  years  Authority 

Wire,  trolley     20  R 

Wire,  weatherproof    13.3  Q 

Wire,  weatherproof     16  A 

Wire,  weatherproof  iron   16  A 

There  are  many  published  tables  of  the  average  prospective  lives 
of  different  kinds  of  plant  units.  Engineers  have  almost  universally 
misused  these  tables,  for  they  have  considered  that  an  average 
proapective  life  could  be  used  in  calculating:  the  individual  <iccrued 
loaa  of  value  of  a  given  plant  unit.  Under  but  one  condition,  or 
rather  set  of  conditions,  is  it  correct  to  use  life  tables  in  estimating 
accrued  depreciation,  namely:  (1)  The  life  of  the  particular  plant 
unit  under  investig:ation  must  correspond  to  the  life  of  the  average 
life  griven  in  the  table.  This  is  never  true,  save  by  chance,  where 
functional  depreciation  Is  involved.  (2)  There  must  be  no  appre- 
ciable difference  in  the  lives  of  the  parte  that  go  to  make  up  the 
whole  of  each  plant  unit.  This  is  seldom  true  save  where  there  are 
no  parts  that  are  renewed  before  the  renewal  of  the  whole  plant 
unit. 

To  put  these  statements  in  concrete  form,  it  may  be  approxt> 
mately  correct  to  say  that  a  given  wooden  pole,  or  a  railway  tie. 
or  a  horse  will  have  a  life  the  same  as  that  given  in  a  table  of 
average  lives  of  such  things.  But  it  may  be,  and  usually  is,  wholly 
erroneous  to  assume  that  a  given  pump  or  a  given  water  main 
will  have  a  life  the  same  as  that  given  in  an  average  prospective 
life  table.  The  natural  life  of  a  wooden  pole,  or  cross-tie,  or  horse, 
ordinarily  does  not  differ  very  materially  even  in  different  parts 
of  the  country;  whereas  the  functional  life  of  an  individual  pump 
or  a  given  water  pipe  may,  and  usually  does,  depart  greatly  from 
the  averages  given  in  life  tables. 

In  this  connection  attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
lives  of  water  works  units,  as  given  in  published  life  tables,  are 
nearly  all  functional  lives.  Thus,  reservoirs  are  assigned  a  life 
of  50  to  100  years.  What  does  this  mean?  That  a  reservoir  will 
be  rusted,  decayed  or  abraded  to  such  an  extent  at  the  end  of  60 
to  100  years  that  it  will  be  no  longer  serviceable?  Not  at  all.  It 
means  that  some  engineer  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
average  reservoir  has  been  outgrown  and  abandoned  at  the  end  of 
50  to  100  years,  and  that  he  infers  that  the  average  existing  reser- 
voirs will,  in  the  future,  be  replaced* in  50  to  100  yeara  Now  he 
may  be  entirely  right,  and,  if  so,  the  owner  of  every  reservoir  may 
wisely  provide  enough  out  of  earnings  to  amortize  the  investment 
in  his  reservoir  within  50  to  100  years.  But  this  is  not  tantamount 
to  saying  that  a  given  2  5 -year-old  reservoir  has  lost  one-half  to 
one-quarter  its  life,  as  many  engineers  have  erroneously  inferred. 

In  logic  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  is  this:  Conclueione 
of  fact  respecting  averages  of  many  individual  caaee  are  correctly 
applicable  only  where  many  caaea  of  the  aame  aort  are  involved. 

Thus,  it  may  be  a  fact  that  the  average  child  has  an  expectancy 
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of  3S  years'  life  at  birth.  It  may  also  be  a  fact  that  the  averaere 
man  35  years  old  has  an  expectancy  of  25  years'  remaining  life. 
But  neither  of  these  facts  may  be  at  all  applicable  in  a  given 
individual  case,  unless  that  individual  is  to  be  treated  as  one  of  a 
large  group  of  similar  individuals,  as  is  done  by  insurance 
companies. 

There  are  reservoirs  hundreds  of  years  old  and  in  service.  The 
same  is  true  of  aqueducts,  pipes,  buildings,  etc.  The  natural  life 
of  such  things  is  often  so  great  as  to  be  beyond  determination. 
Even  machinery  of  the  heavier  sorts  often  has  a  natural  life  much 
greater  than  is  given  in  life  tables  relating  to  machinery..  Thus, 
pumps  are  commonly  assigned  a  life  of  20  to  30  years,  but  that  this 
Is  assumed  to  be  an  average  functional  life  and  not  a  natural  life 
iH  evidenced  by  such  facts  as  the  existence  of  pumps  60  years  old 
and  still  in  active  service.  Stevenson's  second  locomotive  is  still  in 
use  in  an  Ehigllsh  colliery  after  a  century  of  service. 

In  Che  recent  case  of  the  Denver  Union  Water  Co.  versus  City  of 
Denver,  an  eminent  engineer  testified  that  the  pumps  in  use  by 
the  company  have  an  average  age  of  27  years,  and  he  assigned  a 
total  probable  life  of  41  years  to  the  pumps  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  no  published  life  table  grlves  more  than  30  years'  life  for 
pumps.  In  the  same  case  he  assigned  a  probable  life  of  41  to  47 
years  to  the  wooden  pipe  in  Denver,  although  the  actual  age  of 
some  of  the  pipe  was  nearly  as  old  as  the  30  years*  extreme  life 
given  in  published  life  tables.  To  lhl.s  we  may  add  our  own  obser- 
vation in  two  water  works  appraisal  cases  where  much  of  the 
wooden  stave  pipe  was  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  old.  Prac- 
tically all  of  It  was  still  in  perfect  condition  as  to  the  wood  and 
the  bands  were  but  slightly  rusted. 

In  the  Denver  case  a  life  of  23  years  was  assigned  to  boilers  by 
an  engineer  representing  the  company,  and  it  was  stated  that  many 
of  the  boilers  were  more  than  16  years  old,  doing  good  service  and 
approved  by  boiler  insurance  companies. 

The  same  engineer  in  the  Denver  case  assigned  to  cast  iron  pipe 
the  following  lives: 

16-in.  and  larger 94  years 

10  to  15-in 72  years 

6  to    8-ln ; 56  years 

3  to    4-in.     41  years 

In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  cite  the  fact  that  6-in. 
cast  iron  pipe  laid  on  Locust  from  7th  to  8th  streets,  Philadelphia, 
was  recently  removed  after  having  been  in  service  88  years.  .The 
pipe  had  been  cast  on  its  side,  for  it  varied  from  .5  to  .3125  in. 
thick.  Its  interior  was  tuberculated,  but  the  iron  showed  no  de- 
terioration. The  pipe  might  have  remained  in  use  indefinitely  had 
It  not  been  necessary  to  make  way  for  a  sewer.  This  and  other 
examples  show  that  the  natural  life  of  cast  iron  pipe  is  so  great  as 
never  to  have  been  recorded. 

Since  most  plant  lives  depend  largely  upon  the  rate  of  growth 
of  the  towns  or  cities,  it  follows  that  an  average  life  for  England 
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would  not  be  an  average  life  for  America.  An  averagre  for  Maine 
would  not  be  an  averaere  for  California.  An  average  for  villages 
would  not  be  an  average  for  cities.  And  so  on  indefinitely.  A  halt 
should  be  called  on  the  indiscriminate  use  of  "  average  lives/' 
gathered  nobody  says  how  and  often  by  whom  nobody  says,  nor 
where  nor  when.  Such  data  have  been  passed  from  author  to 
author,  until  frequently  their  age  seems  to  entitle  them  to  the 
veneration  that  naturally  associates  Itself  with  antiquity.  But* 
when  -  we  question  most  of  these  ancient  data  on  their  reason  for 
existence,  their  only  answer  is :     "  We  are." 

Nearly  all  property  that  has  been  appraised  for  public  utility 
commissions  has  been  assigned  a  depreciated  value  far  below  Its 
true  depreciated  value.  As  an  illustration,  let  us  take  bare  copper 
wire,  which  is  commonly  assigned  a  "life"  of  15  to  20  years  In 
telephone  or  electric  transmission  service.  The  fact  is  that  the 
natural  life  of  such  wire  is  so  great  that  no  man  has  ever  recorded 
it.  The  "life"  of  15  to  20  years,  therefore,  is  purely  a  functional 
life,  dependent  upon  economic  inadequacy  and  the  like.  If.  there- 
fore, a  given  lot  of  old  copper  wire  is  serving  a  purpose  as  economi- 
cally as  if  it  were  new,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  depreciated  func- 
tionally. And  as  the  natural  life  of  copper  wire  may  be  hundreds  of 
years,  the  old  wire  has  not  depreciated  to  any  measurable  degree 
naturally.  In  brief,  under  these  conditions,'  it  has  not  depreciated 
at  all  unless  the  price  of  copper  has  dropped.  Yet,  it  is  a  common 
thing  to  see  an  estimate  of  depreciated  value  of  copper  wire  put  at 
65  to  76  per  cent  its  cost  new  simply  because  it  is  a  few  years 
old.  The  same  error  is  to  be  seen  in  the  case  of  depreciated  values 
asKigned  to  buildings,  to  rolling  stock,  to  machinery,  and.  indeed, 
to  nearly  every  class  of  plant  units.  An  average  functional  life  ia 
not  only  treated  precisely  as  if  it  were  a  natural  life,  but  ia  applied 
to  particular  cases  where  no  average  is  applicable  at  all. 

The  life  of  water  works  pumps  is  said  to  average  20  years. 
Many  engineers  and  nearly  all  laymen  think  that  this  means  that 
the  average  pump  wears  out  in  20  years,  but  even  where  they  know 
better  they  make  the  mintake  of  substituting  the  20-year  functional 
life  in  a  sinking-fund  formula  that  is  not  applicable  except  where 
natural  life  is  involved. 

Where  an  average  life  given  in  a  life  table  is  clearly  a  natural 
life,  such,  for  example,  as  a  10-year  life  of  a  railway  tie,  no  error 
should  ari.se  from  its  u.se  In  any  correct  formula,  provided  the  con- 
ditions in  the  case  in  hand  correspond  to  those  stated  or  implied 
in  the  life  table.  Where  the  given  average  life  is  functional,  great 
care  mu.st  be  exercined  in  its  u.se ;  a  functional  life  can  not  be 
u.sed*at  all  in  a  straight  line  or  sinking  fund  formula  for  estimated 
accrued  depreciation,  for  reason.^  above  given ;  but  a  functional  life 
can  be  u.^ed  in  estimating  a  depreciation  annuity  to  provide  a 
dei)reciation  fund,  provided  the  best  evidence  points  toward  a 
probably  eciual  life  for  the  given  plant  unit. 

Lfooking  into  the  future*,  we  must  obviously  be  guided  by  data 
gathered  in  the  past.  If,  for  example,  the  history  of  telephone  de- 
velopment has  shown  that  during  the  past  30  years,  the  average 
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fufKTtlonal  life  of  a  switch  board  has  been  10  years,  and  if  there 
are  no  si^ns  of  decreased  activity  in  both  the  growth  of  telephone 
bosinei^s  and  of  improvements  in  switch  board  design,  then  we  are 
juMtifieU  in  using  the  10  year  life  in  providing  a  depreciation  annuity 
for  vwitch  boards.  We  may  therefore  properly  use  this  10-year 
life  in  the  unit  cost  depreciation  formula,  in  calculating  the  de- 
pF«H;ia.ted  value  of  a  particular  switchboard  in  a  city  where  the 
telephone  business  is  growing  at  the  general  average  rate.  But 
it  would  be  illogical  to  use  this  10-year  life  in  a  "  straight  line 
depreciation  formula,"  for  the  fact  that  a  given  switchboard  is  6 
yenra  old  does  not  necessarily  signify  that  60  per  cent,  of  its 
economic  life  has  departed.  What  part  of  its  econonvic  life  has 
departed  is  ascertainable  only  by  the  application  of  the  unit  cost 
depreciation  formula,  using  perhaps  its  simplest  form  (page  100). 

In  the  life  tables^  Table  I,  most  of  these  lives  are  very  unsatis- 
fax:lory  because  the  data  upon  which  they  rest  were  not  published. 
For  the  most  part  it  is  evident  that  the  lives  are  functional  lives, 
and  are' presumed  to  be  "averages"  for  American  localities;  but 
we  seriously  question  whether,  in  many  cases,  they  are  ordinarily 
applicable  outside  the  locality  to  which  they  refer.  Indeed  we  go 
further  and  question  the  applicability  of  some  of  these  data  even 
in  the  locality  in  which  they  refer. 

General  experience,  up  to  the  present,  indicates  that  few  heavy 
machines  of  any  kind  have  remained  in  use  longer  than  20  to  30 
years.  American  locomotives,  for  example,  have  had  an  average 
life  of  about  26  years,  but  that  this  short  life  is  due  wholly  to 
functional  depreciation  is  proved  by  such  facts  as  that  the  second 
locomotive  built  by  Stevenson  is  still  in  use  in  England,  although 
it  is  about  100  years  old.  The  functional  depreciation  of  American 
locon&otives  has  been  mainly  due  to  inadequacy.  Growth  of  traffic 
has  made  heavier  locomotives  more  economic.  But  with  the  grow> 
ing  weight  of  locomotives,  and  rolling  stock  generally,  has  come 
the  necessity  of  using  heavier  rails  and  heavier  steel  bridges,  so 
that  rails  and  steel  bridges  have  depreciated  functionally  at  about 
the  same  rabe  as  the  functional  depreciation  of  locomotives.  It  Is 
always  necessary,  therefore,  to  consider  the  effect  of  functional  de- 
preciation of  one  class  of  plant  units  upon  other  classes  of  plant 
units.  If  rails  of  a  street  railway  depreciate  functionally  because 
heavier  cars  have  become  economically  necessary,  pavement  between 
the  rails  will  also  have  depreciated  functionally. 

In  this  way  there  is  often  a  long  chain  of  functional  depreciation 
of  different  plant  units  that  are  inter-dependent. 

Composite  Life.  We  have  already  discussed  the  calculation  of 
the  "  weighted  average  age  "  of  plant  unit.s  of  a  given  class.  The 
**  weighted  average  '*  or  composite  life  of  all  classes  of  plant  units 
in  a  given  plant  may  be  calculated  as  in  Table  II  from  a  paper  by 
Hal  ford  Erickson,  late  chairman  of  the  Wisconsin  Railroad  Com- 
mission. 

This  table  gives  an  average  composite  life  of  17.15  years  for  the 
plant  units  of  an  electric  plant,  but  without  knowing  what  were 
defined  as  plant  units  this  average  life  lacks  deAniteness.     It  is  to 
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TABLE  II. 


Class 


COMPOSITE  LIFE  OP  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  AND 
POWER  PLANT 


Life 


A    5 

B   8 

C    10 

D 12 

E 15 

F 16 

G    20 

H 26 

I     50 

J    60 

K 75 


Cost  new, 
less  scrap 

I         210 

7.110 
17,208 
26,272 

131.650 
32.258 

104,097 

36,116 

14.337 

1.166 

21.920 

$392,243 


Annual 

per  cent,  of 

depreciation 

20.00 
12.50 
10.00 

8.33 

6.67 

6.26 

5.00 

4.00 

2.00 

1.67 

1.33 


Annual 
fund  required 

to  cover 
depreciation 

%         42 

889 
1.721 
2.188 
8,774 
2.016 
5.206 
1.445 

287 
19 

292 


122.878 


392,243 

Average  life  = =  17.15  years. 

22.878 

be  presumed  that  each  pole,  each  wire,  each  transformer,  each 
building,  each  generator,  each  boiler,  each  steam  pipe,  etc.,  was 
regarded  as  a  plant  unit;  and  that  each  part  of  a  transformer, 
building,  generator,  boiler,  etc..  was  not  regarded  as  a  plant  unit. 
This  average  life  of  17.15  years  would  give  an  average  renewal 
of  nearly  6  per  cent.  year,  according  to  the  straight  line  formulas* 
which  would  not  include  repairs  to  parts  of  plant  units. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  composite  life  of  this  kind  can  not  be 
accurately  used  in  a  sinking  fund  formula. 

The  authors  have  found  that  in  a  large  number  of  electric  lii^ht 
and  power  plants,  the  upkeep  cost  (repairs  and  depreciation)  has 
averaged  about  8%  per  annum  over  long  periods  of  years,  using 
the  straight  line  formula  with  the  plant  investment  as  the  base. 
Of  this  8%,  about  one-quarter  was  classified  as  renewals  of  parts 
of  plant  units  or  repairs,  the  rest  being  renewals  of  entire  plant 
units  (poles,  wires,  etc.). 

Where  a  large  part  of  the  distribution  system  is  underground,  the 
comi>osite  life  is  longer  than  otherwise.  Similarly  steel  towers 
lengthen  the  life  of  the  transmission  system.  For  telephone  plants 
the  average  annual  repairs  and  renewals  have  been  about  11  per 
cent,  of  the  investment,  according  to  the  records  analyzed  by  the 
authors;  and  of  this  11%  nearly  one-half  was  classified  as  annual 
repairs  and  the  remainder  as  annual  depreciation.  But  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  without  a  detailed  statement  of  what  were  regarded  as 
plant  units,  this  statement  of  the  segregation  between  repairs  (or 
renewals  of  parts)  and  depreciation  (or  renewals  of  entire  plant 
units)  has  little  significance.    ' 

Useful  Life  of  Reciprocating  Enoines.  Generators  and  Turbo-Gen- 
erators. Tables  III  and  IV  submitted  as  evidence  in  a  recent 
"  rate  case,"  indicate  clearly  the  great  weight  of  functional  depre- 
ciation in  determining  the  length  of  useful  life.  In  a  majority  of 
cases  the  "  useful  life  "  given  is  the  result  of  obsolescence  or  in- 
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adequacy  rather  than  the  result  of  mechanical  wear  or 
depreciation. 


"  natural 


TABLE    III. 


USEFUL.    LIFE    OF    RECIPROCATINa    ENGINES 
AND  GENERATORS 


-Type  of  equlpment- 


Reclprocatinff  engines  Generators 
Covnr-  Size  In     .  Sisein 

pany  No.  h.p.         No.         kw. 


1. 

2. 


1 
1 
2 
1 
3 
1 
4 
5 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 


Corliss 

150 

200 

150 

225 
1250 

600 
1200 
3500 
Corliss 
5000 
2500 

200 


4. 

S. 


High  speed 
Compound 


6  Allis  Chalmers 
Cross  Comp. 


2  45 

4  65 

2  50 

6  75 

2         400 
8  200 

10  400 

1  2500 

2  1000 
1  3500 
1  1800 
8  80 
Ekllson  d.  c. 
a.  c.  single 

phase 
a.  c. 


Average  life.  34  reciprocating  engines. 
Average  life,  50  generators,  16  years. 


Time  of  service   > 

Useful 

life 

Started 

Closed 

years 

1906 

1911 

^^ 

1891 

1907 

1? 

1891 

1907 

16 

1893 

1909 

16 

1893 

1909 

16 

1894 

1915 

21 

1894 

1916 

21 

1895 

1915 

20 

1901 

1915 

14 

1902 

1915 

13 

1902 

1915 

13 

1903 

1915 

12 

1888 

1894 

6 

1887 

1893 

6 

1893 

1905 

12 

1890 

1907 

16 

1904 

1915 

11 

1891 

1905 

14 

14  years. 

TABLE   IV.     USEFUL.  LIFE  OF  TURBO-GENERATORS 

Capacity  of  equip- 
Company      ment  in  kws. 

C.  1-4.000 

1-4.000 

1-i.OOO 

1-4.000 

1-4,000 
7.  2-6,000 

1-5.000 

1-7.500 
g.  1-1.600 

9.  2-2.000 

4-5,000 

Average  life,  16  turbines. 

Following  is  the  key  to  names  of  companies  given  in  tables  III 
and  IV.  also  the  reasons  for  retiring  the  various  units. 

Company 
No.  Name.  Remarks 

1.  Nevada  California  Power  Co Equipment     replaced     by 

turbine      plant,      larger 
unit. 

2.  Commonwealth  Edison  Co EIntire  plants  abandoned. 

27th  Street,  North  Clark  Street, 

Harrison  St..  Adams  St.  stations.         _     ,       ^    ^  .     ,^ 

3.  Consumers  Power  Co Replaced   by   a.   c.   single 

Jackson  station  phase  Curtis  turbine. 


r 

— Time  of  service- 

Useful  life 

Started 

Closed 

years 

1904 

1912 

8 

1904 

1912 

8 

1905 

1911 

6 

1905 

1911 

6 

1906 

1912 

6 

1903 

1909 

6 

1904 

1909 

6 

1904 

1909 

5 

1905 

1914 

9 

1905 

1910 

5 

1906 

1911 

4 

6  years. 
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No.  NameL 

4.  Union  Electric  Ueht  Jb  Power  Co.. 
loth,  l^th  and  20lh  St.  8tatlon& 

5.  IndianapolU  LJ^t  Jk  Heat  Co. 

Kentucky  Ave.  station. 

f.     Detroit  EdlM>n  Co..  Ddroy  statkm. 
7.     Commonwealth  Edison  Co. 

Pish  Street  station. 
S.     Consumers  Power  Co.   

Jackson  station. 
$.     Union  Electric  Ugtat  Jb  Power  Co.. . 

Ashley  Street  station. 


.   Entire  plants   al>andoned, 

obsolete. 
.  Obsolete,     but     used     for 

steam  heating. 
.   Entire  plant  abandoned. 
.  Replaced  by  large  unit  of 

same  type. 
.*  Replaced  by  7.S00  kw. 

turbine. 
.  Replaced  by  lariger  unit& 


An  Example  of  the  Determination  of  Repair  and  Depreciation 
Costs  of  an  Electric  Company.  Tlie  following  Is  an  abstract  of  a 
report  by  Halbert  P.  Gillette  to  the  Southern  California  Ediaon  Co.. 
which  report  was  one  of  the  exhibits  in  a  condemnation  case  insti- 
tuted by  Los  Angeles,  and  heard  by  the  California  Railroad  Com- 
mission  in  1916-16. 

Before  entering  upon  the  discussion  and  analysis  of  what  the 
up-keep  expenditures  of  this  property  (electric  dept..  So.  Cal.  E^dison 
Co.)  have  been  during  the  19  years*  history  of  the  Company,  It 
may  be  well  to  state  that  any  thorough  study  of  the  reasonableness 
of  a  given  depreciation  annuity  necessarily  involves  a  study  of  the 
current  maintenance  expenses  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  in 
existence  no  accounting  system  in  which  thoroughly  exact  defini- 
tions have  been  grlven  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms  *'  repairs," 
"  renewals "  and  "  depreciation/*  Hence  it  follows  that  account- 
ants using  their  own  Judgment  as  to  these  terms  may  at  one  time 
charge  to  current  repairs  items  that  at  another  time  they  might 
charge  to  depreciation. 

Repairs,  or  current  maintenance,  may  be  said  to  provide  for 
renewals  of  parts  of  a  "  plant  unit,"  whereas  the  depreciation 
annuity  provides  for  the  renewals  of  entire  plant  units.  The  dis- 
tinction rests  upon  the  definition  of  what  constitutes  a  plant  unit. 
To  illustrate:  One  person  may  regard  a  bare  pole  as  being  a  plant 
unit;  another  person  may  regard  a  pole  with  its  crossarms  and  all 
other  attachments  as  being  a  plant  unit ;  still  another  person  may 
regard  the  entire  pole  line,  including  wires,  as  being  a  plant  uniL 
Obviously  what  one  of  these  persons  would  call  repairs,  another 
might  call  a  charge  to  depreciation  reserve. 

Since  it  is  impracticable  to  ascertain  now  exactly  what  was  in 
the  minds  of  the  accountants  who  made  the  distinction  between 
repairs  and  renewals  in  the  past  years,  we  are  forced  to  combine 
all  up-keep  expenditures  for  each  year  in  the  past,  and  we  may 
call  this  combination  of  repairs  and  renewals  "up-keep  expendi- 
ture." We  may  then  ascertain  what  this  total  up>keep  expenditure 
has  averaged  annually  and  what  percentage  that  average  has  been 
of  the  average  investment  in  depreciable  plant. 

To  this  should  be  added,  of  course,  the  accrued  depreciation  \n 
the  plant  for  which  money  has  not  yet  been  paid  out,  although  it 
^^^y  be  in  a  depreciation  fund. 
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In  a  very  thorough  study  of  up-keep  expenditures  of  the  past, 
it  Is  desirable  to  investigate  charges  to  capital  account  that  should 
have  been  made  to  maintenance.  Also  it  is  desirable  to  examine 
tb«  surplus,  and  the  profit  and  loss  accounts  to  ascertain  whether 
any  depreciation  charges  have  been  made  through  these  accounts. 
Ukewise.  any  property  sold  by  the  Company  at  a  loss  should  be 
regarded  as  depreciation.  Any  property  abandoned  and  not  charged 
off  tike  capital  account,  together  with  any  special  fire  or  storm  losses 
not  similarly  charged  off,  should  be  ascertained,  for  they  are 
strictly  speaking  depreciation  charges  and  may  not  appear  either 
in  the  operating  expenses  or  In  the  depreciation  reserve  accounts. 
Similarly  suspense  accounts  and  all  si>ectal  accounts  In  which 
**  up-keep  *'  may  be  found,  should  be  investigated. 

Column  C  of  Table  V  shows  what  has  been  charged  to  main- 
tenance and  repairs  annually  for  each  year  since  the  Company 
be^an  operation.  Column  D  shows  what  has  been  paid  out  for 
renewals  Inclusive  of  moneys  paid  from  the  depreciation  reserve 
fund.  Column  B  shows  the  total  of  these  two  columns  by  years. 
The  grand  total  for  the  19  years  is  |3.295,p67,  or  an  average  of 
$173,425  per  year  for  the  19  years.     This  is  the  actual  expenditure 


TABLE  V 

MaintenanGe,  Repairs.  Renewals  and  Depreciation  by  Years,  and 
Average  for  Straight  Line  Formula,  Liocal  and  General  Prop- 
erty, Electrical  Department  of  Southern  California  Edison 
Company. 

ABC  ^ 

Year  Averagre        Maintenance  D  nai?i'?^na^?a 

Dec.  31  property  repairs  ^  plu.s  D 

1896  I     31.733       0 

1897  98,228    $     128       128 

1898  244.037        1.562       1,562 

1899  671.785        2,209       2,209 

1900  l,3t0.681  10.830       10.830 

1901  1.463.940  12.698    $   29.707  42.405 

1902  1.849.552  30.672       30,672 

1903  2.719,740  78.883       78.883 

1904  4,273,220  70,489       70.489 

1905  5.544.388  76.586  231.131  307.717 

1906  6.702.214  78.325  145,589  223.914 

1907  9,697,771  73,573  89,694  163.267 

1908  12.166.861  77,984  7.197  86,181 

1909  12.507.628  90,449  191.272  281.721 

1910  13.120.211  235.105  38.778  273.883 

1911  14.273,440  204.259  112,972  317.231 

1912  16.339.749  293.950  121,508  415.458 

1913  18.548.776  281,737  147,526  429.263 

1914  21,182.310  280.112  280.152  560,264 

Total     114.2.776.163         $1,899,551         $1,395,526         $3,295,067 

$7,514,535  —  Average  for  19  years $173,425 

Average   percentage   of  repairs   and   renewals  to   plant 

is   $173,426  ^$7,514,635  -    2.307% 
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Adding:  accrued  depreciation  $3,843,000  •    (=17.244%  of 
$22,286,000  as  of  Dec.   31,    1914)    which  divided  by 


22,: 

9  years  =:    202,26$ 


Total  average  annual  repairs,  renewals  and  accrued  de- 
preciation        $375,688 

Average  percentage  of  maintenance,  repairs,  renewals, 
and  accrued  depreciation  is  $376,688  ~  $7,514,535  = 
6.00%  per  year,  by  straight  line  lormula. 

•  3.843.000  =  17.244%  based  on  20%  of  $10,001,265  local  property 
and  15%  of  $12,284,993.  general  property. 

lor  up-keep,  exclusive  of  any  unexpended  amounts  remaining  in 
the  depreciation  reserve  fund.  The  average  investment  in  the 
depreciable  plant  during  these  19  years  was  $7,514,535,  as  deduced 
from  Table  V.  Hence  the  average  expenditure  for  up-keep  has  been 
2,307%  per  annum.  But  in  addition  the  plant  has  suffered  accrued 
depreciation,  which  is  estimated  to  have  been  $3,843,000.1  as  of 
June  30th,  1915,  or  an  average  of  $202,263  for  19  years,  which, 
divided  by  the  average  investment  in  that  period  of  $7,514,535  is 
2.7%  per  annum.  Adding  this  2.7%  to  the  2.3%  expended  for  up- 
keep, we  have  a  total  of  5%  per  annum  as  the  average  for  these  19 
years  for  the  entire  plant  (Local  and  General  combined)  based 
upon  the  so-called  "  straight  line  formula."  This,  it  should  be 
noted,  is  based  upon  the  history  of  this  company  and  the  only 
possibility  of  material  error  would  lie  in  the  estimated  accrued 
depreciation  of  the  plant,  which  depreciation  is  17.24%  of  the  de- 
preciable property  as  of  June  30th,  1914,  an  amount  that  seems 
to  be  as  close  to  the  truth  as  can  be  arrived  at. 

Tables  VI  and  VII  give  corresponding  calculations  of  the  actual 
up-keep  expenditures  and  accrued  depreciation  for  the  Local  Prop- 
erty and  for  the  General  Property  respectively.  By  the  term 
"  General  Property  '*  I  mean  the  generating  and  transmission  sys- 
tem, the  "  Local  Property  "  being  the  distribution  and  service  sys- 
tems. It  will  be  noted  that  in  Table  VI  we  find  that  the  average 
annual  cost  of  up-keep  and  accrued  depreciation  has  been  6.213% 
upon  the  depreciable  "  Local  Property "  throughout  the  19  years, 
based  upon  the  straight  line  formula.  It  will  be  noted  that  in 
Table  VI  the  corresponding  percentage  for  the  "  General  Property  " 
is  3.746%. 

In  none  of  these  Tales  V,  VI  and  VII  is  it  assumed  that  a  sink- 
ing fund  was  established  to  care  for  depreciation.  If.  hlwever,  a 
4%  compound  interest  sinking  fund  had  been  established  in  1896, 
and  if  that  fund  had  been  built  up  until  June  30,  1915,  so  that  at 
that  time  it  had  equalled  the  then  accrued  depreciation  of  $3,843.- 
000,  it  would  have  required  a  depreciation  annuity  of  2.258%  of  the 
depreciable  plant.  This  fact  is  deduced  in  Table  VIII  which  re- 
lates to  the  total  plant  or  Local  and  General  property  combined. 
The  method  of  deduction  in  that  Table  is  as  follows: 

1  The  unexpended  balance  in  the  depreciation  reserve  account  was 
$3,675,792.  as  of  June  30th.  1915. 
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TABLB  VI 

ICaimenance,  Repairs,  Renewals,  and  Depreciation  by  Years,  and 
Average  for  Straight  Jjlne  Formula,  Local  Property.  B^iectrical 
I>epartment  of  Southern  Calitornia  Edison  Company. 

_A  B  C  D  E 

Year  Average  Maintenance  „,  ^  , 

ending  depreciable  and  Renewals  r.J,?«^ 

Dec  31  property  repairs  ^  P*"s  ^ 

18»«        I        31.733  

im  98.228        I  128  %        "ii% 

IISS  ?4J-2J?  ^'^^^  1.562 

1899  474,221  1,263  1263 

J2S?  liSH^S  *'63®                <630 

J221  .  5s?'212  7.341  I  29.707  37  048 

1902  1.084.337  14,965  ......  14  965 

1903  1.604,985  48.011                48  011 

1904  2.484,120  50,709                60,709 

1905  3,035.768  48.688  186.460  235.138 

1906  3,719.631  65,838  122,484  178,322 

1907  4,444,197  48.712  74,300  123,012 

1908  4.825.894  38.388  221  38.609 

1909  4,970,742  45,485  47.088  92.573 

1910  6.372.463  136.666  9,464  146.130 

1911  5.988.699  133.992  56.609  190.601 

1912  6,764,983  185.139  84.160  269,289 

1913  8,020,859  162.623  90,149  262.772 
1914.  9,308,714  166,839  124.766  291,604 

Total       164.020,955        11.160,979         '  $826,387        $1,976,366 

$3,369,524  —  Average  for  19  years $104,019 

Average  percent  of  property  $104,019  ~  $3,369,524  =   . . .  8.087% 

Adding  accrued  depreciation  on  basis  of  20%  of  $10,001,- 
265.  depreciating  property  as  of  December  31,  1914, 
divided  by  10  to  obtain  average,  we  have 105.296 

Average  annual  repairs,  renew'als  and  depreciation  ....   $209,316 

Average  percentage  of  property  is  $209,816  -r  $3,369,524 
=  6.213%  by  straight  line  formula. 

Column  B  shows  the  average  depreciable  property  by  years. 
Assuming  that  1%  depreciation  annuity  should  be  set  aside  an- 
nually, we  would  have  the  annual  amounts  shown  in  Column  C. 
Then  compounding  these  annual  amounts  at  4%,  using  the  com- 
pound Interest  factor  in  Column  D,  we  would  hav^  the  depreciation 
fund  accumulation  as  shown  in  Column  E,  total  $1,701,816.  But. 
since  the  accrued  depreciation  is  $3,843,000,  we  must  divide  that  by 
$1,701,816,  which  gives  2.268%  as  the  proper  depreciation  annuity. 
Column  F  shows  the  application  of  this  depreciation  annuity  and 
Column  G  shows  the  final  depreciation  that  would  exist  in  the  fund 
using  that  annuity  and  since  that  calculation  totals  $3..842,707  we 
have  an  almost  exact  check  upon  our  calculation. 

Since  it  has  been  shown  in  Table  V  that  the  actual  up-lceep  ex- 
penditure has  averaged  2.307%,  and  since  we  have  now  shown  that 
a  sinking  fund  annuity  of  2.268%  would  be  needed  to  build  a  fund 
equal  to  the  accrued  depreciation,  the  sum  of  these  two.  or  $4,565%, 
is  the  average  annual  percentage  for  maintenance,  repairs,  renewals 
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and  accrued  depreciation  of  the  total  depreciable  electrical  property 
of  this  Company  during:  the  past  19  years. 

A  Bimilar  calculation  for  the  Liocal  Property  alone  results  In 
6.668%  as  the  averagre  annual  percentaere  for  all  up-keep  expendi- 
tures and  accrued  depreciation.  The  correspond! ncf  percentaere  for 
the  General  Property  alone  is  8.399%. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  Local  and  Greneral  Property  combined. 
As  shown  in  Table  VIII,  the  investment  in  depreciable  property 
avera«;ed  $21,182,310  for  the  year  1914,  so  If  we  take  4.665%  thereof, 
we  have  $971,072  as  the  sum  that  up-keep  and  accrued  depreciation 
would  amount  to  In  1914  based  on  the  experience  of  the  19  years 
of  this  Company's  life.  Table  V  shows  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact* 
the  Company  spent  in  1914,  for  maintenance  and  repairs  a  sum  of 
$280,112  and  $280,152  for  renewals,  or  a  total  expenditure  of 
$660,264,  but  in  that  year  the  Company  set  aside  a  depreciation 
annuity  of  $700,000.  of  which  $43,000  was  for  the  gsM  department. 
Out  of  this  $652i,000  was  spent  the  $280,152  for  renewals  as  shown 
in  Table  V.  leavingr  a  balance  of  $373,848  that  went  into  the 
depreciation  fund  for  that  year.     Hence,  if  we  add  togrether  $280,- 


table:  VII 

Bfalntenance,  Repairs,  RenewalH,  and  Depreciation  by  Years,  and 
Average  for  Straight  Line  Formula,  General  Property  Electrical 
Department  of  Southern  California  KdiHon  Company. 

A  B  C  D  E 

Year  Average  Maintenance  Totni 

endingr  depreciable  and  Renewals  r<ni»ark 

Dec.  31  property  repairs  v.piuBx# 

1899  $       197.563  $         946  $  946 

1900  622,446  6,200  6.200 

1901  634.629  5.357*  5.367 

1902  766.215  16,707  15,707 

1903  1.114.754  30,872  80.872 

1904  1.789,100  19.781  19.781 

1906  2,508.619  27.898  $   44,681  72.579 

1906  2,982,682  22,487  9.248  31735 

1907  5,253.573  24.861  922  25,783 

1908  7.340.967  39.596               89,696 

1909  7,536.785  44.!»64  97.110  142.074 

1910  7.747,747  98,439  17,617  116,966 

1911  8,284,841  70,267  602  70.869 
1912-  9,574,765  108.811  26,887  135  698 

1913  10,527.915  119.114  23,521  142.635 

1914  11.873,596  113.273  154.923  268.196 

Total       $78,755,197  $748,578  $375,411        $1,123,984 

$4,922,200  —  Average  for  16  years $  70,249 

Average  percentage  of  p^pperty  $70,249  -!-  $4,922,200  =  . .  1.42% 

Adding  accrued  depreciation  on  basis  of  15%  of  $12,284.- 
993,  depreciating  property  aa  of  December  31st,  1914, 
equal.s  $a,842.749,  which  divided  by  16  to  obtain 
average   gives    116,184 

Average  annual  repairs,  renewals  and  depreciation...   $185,433 
Average    percentage    of    property    is    $185,43^  H- $4,922.- 
200  =  3.746%   by   the   straight   line   formula. 
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TABLE  Vlli 

I>epreckation  Fund  Annuity  for  Liocal  and  General  Property.  Com- 
bined Electrical  Department  of  the  ^Southern  California  £dison 
Company. 

A  B  C  D  E  F  G 


? 

e 
o 
Aj  ■ 

1 

y^Q 

Is 

2^ 

Average 
depreciable 
property 

Trial  deprecia 
at  1%  per  yea 

Compound  in- 
terest factor 
4%  sinking  fu 

Trial  depreciai 
fund  accumu< 
lation  C  z  D 

Pinal  deprecia 
tion  annuity 
2.258%  zB 

Final  deprecia 
tion  fund  acci 
mulation  F  z 

18»6 

8     31.733 

$   317 

2.03  1 

644 

1     717 

$    1.456 

1IISI7 

98.228 

982 

1.96 

1.916 

2.218 

4.325 

1898 

244.037 

2,440 

1.87 

4.663 

6,610 

10.304 

1899 

671.786 

6.718 

1.80 

12.092 

16.169 

27,304 

1»00 

1.340.681 

13.407 

1.73 

23.194 

30.273 

62.372 

1901 

1.463,940 

14.639 

1.67 

24.447 

83.056 

66.204 

1902 

1.849.552 

18.496 

1.60 

29.694 

41,763 

66.821 

1903 

2.719,740 

27.197 

1.64 

41,883 

61.412 

94.574 

1904 

4,273.220 

42.732 

1.48 

63.243 

96.489 

142.804 

1905 

6.544.388 

56.444 

1.42 

78,730 

125,192 

177.773 

190C 

6.702.214 

67,022 

1.37 

91.820 

151,336 

207.330 

1907 

9.697.771 

96.978 

1.32 

128,011 

218,976 

289.048 

1908 

12.166.861 

121.669 

1.27 

154.620 

274,728 

348,905 

1909 

12.607.528 

126.076 

1.22 

162.692 

282.420 

344,662 

1910 

13.120,211 

131.202 

1.17 

153.606 

296.254 

346.617 

1911 

14,273,440 

142.734 

1.12 

159,862 

322.294 

360.969 

1912 

16.339.749 

163.397 

1.08 

176,469 

368.952 

398,468 

1913 

18.648.776 

186.488 

1.04 

192,908 

418.831 

435.684 

1914 

21,182,310 

211.823 

1.00 

211.823 

478,297 

478,297 

1142.776.163 

ii 

[,701,816 

13.223.887 

13,842.707 

Accrued  depreciation  of  122,286.268  as  of  December  31.  1914,  is 
13.843,000  (or  17.244%  based  on  20%  of  Local  and  15%  of  General 
Plant),  which,  divided  by  $1,701,816.  equals  2.258%  which  is  the 
depreciation  annuity  percentage  required  to  build  up  a  fund  on  a 
4%  sinking  fund  basis,  equal  to  the  estimated  accrued  depreciation 
of  the  property.  The  final  column  in  this  Table  shows  the  correct- 
ness of  this  calculation. 

Table  V  shows  that  maintenance,  repairs  and  renewals  have 
averased  2.807%.  which  added  to  2.268%  (above  deduced)  is  4.565% 
(by  sinking  fund  formula)  for  maintenance.  Repairs,  renewals  and 
accrued  depreciation. 

lis  for  maintenance^ and  repairs,  1280.152  for  renewals  and  |373.- 
848  for  accrued  depreciation,  we  have  a  total  of  1933.112  as  the 
amount  that  the  Company  actually  spent  and  set  aside  for  the 
year  1914.  „  . 

We  have  already  shown  that,  based  on  its  history  of  19  years,  it 
would  have  been  Justified  in  spendlngr  and  settlngr  aside  $971,072, 
or  about  $38,000  more  than  it  did  spend  and  set  aside  for  up-ke^ 
and  accrued  depreciation  in  1914..  • 

*  The  European  war.  wlMch  began  the  first  of  August*  1914,  caused 
a  falling  off  in  growth  of  net*  income  and  it  caused  the  Company 
ta- curtail .  Its  lyialnteoa^ce  eznenses  somewhat^  below  l|ie  normal. 
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A  glance  at  the  third  column  In  Table  V  will  indicate  this  fact. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  Company's  practice  as  to  expenditurea 
for  repairs  and  amounts  set  aside  for  depreciation  reserve  is  sub- 
stantially Justified  by  its  experience  during  its  entire  life  of 
19  years. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  Local  and  General  property  separately, 
for  we  have  thus  far  considered  them  as  combined.  Table  VI 
shows  that  the  average  percentage  of  expenditures  for  repairs  and 
renewals  has  been  8.087%  for  the  Local  Property,  and  calculation 
shows  that  a  depreciation  annuity  of  2.681%  would  have  provided 
for  the  accrued  depreciation  upon  a  sinking  fund  basis,  the  sum  of 
the  twi)  percentages  being  5.668%.  Table  VI,  column  C»  shows 
that,  as  charged  on  the  Company's  books,  11,150,979  has  been 
spent  during  the  19  years  for  what  has  been  termed  maintenance 
and  repairs.  This  is  almost  exactly  1.8%  of  the  total  in  Column  B» 
or  in  other  words,  the  so-called  "maintenance  and  repairs"  has 
averaged  1.8%  throughout  this  period.  If  we  deduct  this  f^m  the 
?.668%  we  have  3.868%  as  the  proper  amount  for  annual  depre- 
ciation charge  of  the  Local  property.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Qompany  has  been  setting  aside  3.36%  for  this  item,  from  which 
it  would  appear  that  they  have  not  been  setting  aside  quite  enough. 
However,  as  stated  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  report,  the  only 
correct  way  to  look  upon  the  problem  before  us  is  to  combine  all 
charges  for  maintenance,  repairs,  renewals,  and  depreciation  fund, 
since  distinctions  between  maintenance,  repairs,  etc.,  have  not  been 
very  carefully  drawn  in  the  past. 

Table  VII  shows  that  for  the  General  Property  the  total  up-keep 
and  depreciation  has  averaged  3.746%  per  annum.  Table  VII, 
third  column,  shows  that  the  maintenance  and  repairs  expend!- 
ture.s,  as  charged  on  the  books  of  the  Company,  have  totaled 
$748,573  in  the  19  years.  This  is  almost  exactly  0.95%  of  the  total 
depreciable  property  given  in  the  second  column.  Hence,  if  we 
deduct  this  0.957o  from  the  total  of  3.746%  we  have  left  2.796% 
as  the  proper  amount  for  depreciation  reserve  charge.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  Company  has  been  setting-  aside  in  its  depreciation  re^ 
serve  for  General  Property  2.42%  from  which  it  appears  that  ft 
has  not  been  setting  aside  quite  enough,  if  we  assume  that  its 
charges  to  maintenance  and  repairs  have  been  precisely  in  accord- 
ance with  modern  definitions  of  these  expenditures.  But,  as  pre- 
viou^y  stated,  the  proper  way  is  to  look  a|;  the  grand  total  up-keep 
and  depreciation  charges,  and,  as  has  been  8h<^n  in  the  earlier  part 
of  this  report,  this  grand  total  has  been  almost  precisely  in  accord- 
ance with  actual  experience  of  the  Company  diyring  the  past  19 
years.  From  this  It  may  be  inferred  ;that  the  Company  may  have 
legitimately  charged  under  maintenance  and  repairs  slightly  more 
than  has  appeared  there  in  the  past,  but  this  would  result  in  de- 
creasing correspondingly  t^e  charges  to  renewals. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  perhaps,  that  the  aum  total  of 
all  up-keep  charges,  maintenance,  repairs,  renewals  and  deprecia- 
tion constitutes  the  only  reliable  criterion  by  which  to  Judge  the 
equltableness  of  any  up-keep  chargea  made  by  a  oompany  of  this 
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character.  I  think  that  the  foregoin]?  study  establishes  beyond 
doubt  that  the  Company's  allowances  for  depreciation  reserve  have 
been  below  rather  than  above  what  it  might  reasonably  claim  as 
sufficient. 

Repair  and  Depreciation  Costa  of  Electric  Company.  In  another 
of  our  appraisals  of  an  electric  lighting  property  in  a  city  of  some 
22,000  population  we  found  by  the  foregoing  method  that,  for  a 
period  of  24  years,  the  average  cost  of  repairs  and  renewafs  was 
6.0a%  of  the  average  plant  value  and  that,  including  depreciation, 
(on  the  straight  line  basis)  the  total  for  repairs,  renewals  and 
depreciation  was  8.6%  of  the  average  plant  value. 

Repair  and  Depreciation  Costs  of  Telephohe  Company.  Using  a 
method  similar  to  the  foregoing,  in  the  Hearing  of  the  Bell  tele- 
phone Company  of  Pennsylvania,  Gillette  showed  that  the  average 
current  maintenance  and  depreciation  was  9.46%  of  the  average 
book  valuation  of  the  physical  property  for  a  period  of  29  years. 

Cost  of  Repairs  and  Life  of  U.  8.  River  Improvement  Plant. 
C.  W.  Durham  (Engineering  and  Contracting,  Jan.  24,  1912)  states 
that  one  of  the  tow  boats  used  by  the  IT.  S.  Engineer  Corps  on 
river  Improvement  work  on  the  Mississippi  is  148  ft.  long  over  all 
and  129  ft  on  deck;  width  of  hull  25  ft  4  ins.;  over  guards  28  ft 
2  ina. ;  5  ft  deep  in  the  dead  flat,  and  draws  light  2  ft.  6  ins.  Her 
wheel  is  14  ft  wide,  18  ft.  3  ins.  In  diameter,  and  has  24-in.  buckets. 
She  has  two  propelling  engines,  15.5  ins.  diameter  by  5  ft.  stfoke, 
and  3  boilers,  24  ft  long  by  36  ins.  diameter,  with  six  13 -in.  return 
flues  in  each. 

Complete  detailed  costs  of  keeping  wooden  hull  towboats  in  re- 
pair, for  3  boats  of  nearly  the  same  size  and  power,  built  or  pur- 
chased in  1881  show  that  While  the  repairs  in  30  years  amount  to 
about  three  times  the  original  cost  of  each  boat,  yet  the  cost  per 
annum  for  a  serviceable  tnwboat  is  only  about  $1,406,  and  the  sal- 
vage on  each  today  would  be  about  $5,000.  These  boats  have  all 
had  new  boilers  and  have  been  practically  rebuilt  as  to  their  hulls 
two  or  three  times.  Repairs  to  cabins  and  machinery  have  been 
nominal. 

TABLE   IX.     COST  AND  HEPAlRa  OF  SMALL  TOWBOATS 

"Lucia."  "Louise,"    "  Klsie,*'     "  FimUy,"     "Ada." 
built  1885.  built  1884.  built  1889.  built  1889.  built  1889. 
Oak  hull 

Original    cost...   |  4.000 
Repairs    to    £>ec. 
31,   1910 12,575 


Uak  hull 

Steel  hull 

Oak  hull 

Oak  hull 

$3,538 

$5,110 

$4,034 

$4,000 

11,495 

7,450 

10,442 

8,261 

Total     $16,575       $15,033       $12,560       $14,476       $12,251 

The  "Lucia"  had  new  hulls  In  1895  and  1910. 

The  "Louise"  had  new  hulls  in  1894  and  1905,  the  latter  steel. 

The  "  Eilsie  "  has  required  no  additional  hull. 

The  "Emily"  had  new  hulls  in  1902  and  1910. 

The  "  Ada  ^*  had  a  new  hull  in  1904. 

A  sample  of  the  small  auxiliary  towboats  attached  to  the  U.  S. 
plants  is  the  "Grace."  which  is  92  ft.  6  ins.  long  over  all  and  78  ft 
on  deck;  width  of  hull  17  ft  and  depth  8  ft  11  ins.     She  has  a 
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wheel  10  ft.  long  and  12  ft.  In  diameter  with  18-ln.  bucSkets;  2  cyl- 
inders 7.6  z  49  ins.,  and.  2  boilers  10  ft.  lon^  and  80  ins.  in  diameter 
with  4i  3-in.  flues.  The  coMt  of  this  boat,  which  was  built  by  the 
United  States  in  1894,  at  Keokuk,  was  $8,616. 

The  costs  of  other  small  auxiliary  towboats  are  shown  In  Table 
IX. 

These  boats  have  cost  the  government  about  $500  a  year  each, 
and  the  salvacre  on  each  would  be  about  $3,000. 

A  typical  offlce-boat  and  quarter-boat  used  with  the  government 
plants  is  60  ft  by  18  ft.  in  hull  dimensions,  and  has  a  single-story 
cabin,  nicely  fitted  with  staterooms,  bunks  and  office  furniture.  It 
Mfas  built  in  1893,  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,800,  Including  outfit.  The 
repairs  to  1907,  during  which  year  the  hull  was  rebuilt,  were  small. 
Bepairs  to  Dec.  31,  1910,  were  about  $2,600,  including  maintenance 
of  outflt.     On  Dec.  81,  1911.  this  boat  was  in  fine  condition. 

Xi/e  0/  Scow  Barf/ea,  Table  X  gives  the  life  of  scow  barges  on 
MlnsLsslppl  River  improvement  work. 

•  Life  of  Vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  Tidewater.    W.  J.  WiU 
gus  in  an  appraisal  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad  published  in  pArt 
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Fig.  1.     Depreciation  of  marine  equipment. 

Steel  Hteam  vessels  on  Great  Lakes. 
Steel  Hteam  ve.ssela  on  tidewater. 
Steel  barges,   floats)  etc.,  on  tidewater. 
Wood  tugs,  barges,  etc..  on  tidewater. 


In  Engineering  Record.  May  30,  1914,  states  that  floating  equipment 
of  roads  connecting  thie  Qreat  Lakes  and  tidewater  may  be  divided 
into  the  following  types:  (a)  Steel  steam  vessels  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  (b)  steel  steam  vessels  for  tidewater  service,  (c)  steel 
bftrges,  car  floats,  etc.,  for  tidewater  service  and  (d)  wood  tugs, 
barges  and  miscellaneous,  for  tidewater  service. 
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Progressive  percentaires  of  depreciation  are  proper,  as  shown  In 
Fig.  1,  all  on  the  basis  of  regular  annual  expenditures  for  proper 
uplceep,  but  not.  embrijcing  extraordinary  expenditures  for  new 
boilef's,  new  houses  or  new  equipment  like  electric-light  plants  or 
steam  steering  gear. 

Methods  of  Handling  Battery  Maintenance  Charges  for  a  Large 
System.  We  have  abstracted  the  following  from  E^lectrical 
World,  Dec.  16,  1916.  In  outlining  the  handling  of  storage-battery 
maintenance  funds  on  the  Boston  Edison  Company's  system  at  a 
recent  hearing  before  the  Massachu.setts  Gas  and  Electric  Light 
Commission,  L.  L.  Elden  stated  that  the  company  operates  about 
fifteen  storage  batteries  representing  an  investment  in  the  vicinity 
of  $800,000.  and  that  during  the  last  year  maintenance  requirements 
•  amounted  to  about  $30,000.  In  the  purchase  of  a  battery  it  is 
customary  for  the  manufacturer  to  give  the  company  a  seven-year 
guarantee,  during  which  the  manufacturer  keeps  the  battery  in 
proper  physical  condition  and  maintains  its  stated  capacity.  Dur- 
ing the  guarantee  period  the  manufacturer  replaces  any  defective 
plates  or  boxes  that  are  clearly  due  to  manufacturing  defects.  If 
the  company  damages  a  cell  in  handling,  the  expense  of  repairs  is 
assumed  by  it.  At  the  end  of  the  guarantee  period  an  amount  of 
money  is  set  aside  for  each  battery,  depending  upon  its  age  and  upon 
what  has  already  been  expended  upon  it. 

The  ISdisoh  company  estimates  what  the  probable  life  of  the 
battery  plate  is  expected  to  be,  with  the  cost  of  renewing  the  plates, 
and  according  to  such  figures  a  sum  of  money  representing  the 
estimated  future  repair  charge  Is  pro-rated  into  a  monthly  charge 
credited  to  the  use  of  the  battery.  Unlike  many  other  pieces  of 
apparatus,  a  battery  may  in  some  unusual  occurrence  go  to  pieces 
in  a  day,  and  the  amount  of  depreciation  or  wear  and  tear  upon 
the  plates  is  not  readily  ascertainable  at  any  particular  period ; 
hence  It  is  deemed  best  by  the  company  to  pro-rate  the  renewal 
charge  on  these  plates  over  a  fixed  period  rather  than  to  have  an 
abnormal  and  unequal  distribution  of  ex]}enses  due  to  the  com- 
pany's having  to  si^end  say  $2,500  on  one  battery  in  one  month  for 
a  complete  renewal.  The  batteries  are  of 'various  ages  and  the 
prospective  repair  account  cannot  be  taken  care  of  at  any  one 
time  until  the  condition  of  a  battery  permits  it«  Mr.  Elden  said 
that  the  number  of  kilowatt-hours  delivered  by  a  battery  in  a  year 
affords  no  criterion  of  the  Severity  of  use  made  of  it,  since  excessive 
discharges  due  to  accidents,  short-circuits  or  operating  conditions 
may  depreciate  the  plates  far  more  than  liberal  use  within  the 
proper  range  of  discharge.  In  a  single  year  there  may  be  twenty 
occasions  when  battery  discharges  will  be  utilized  temporarily  to 
overcome  adverse  operating  conditions  and  maintain  the  normal 
standard  of  service. 

Cost  of  Repairs  of  Buildings.  Data,  April,  1912,  has  the  fol- 
lowing cost  of  labor  and  material  for  estimating  repairs  to  buildings, 
from  the  Chicago  Building  and  Construction  Co. 
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Carpentry : 

Carpenter  labor  costs  60  cts.  per  hour,  plus  contractor's  profit. 
Elxht  houns  constitute  one  day. 

13/16  by  6^-in.  Common  Yellow  Pine  flooring  costs  $25.00  per 
M.  13/16  by  3%  —$23.00  per  M. 

1  by  4  or  1  by  6-ln.  White  Norway  C.  Pine  flooring  costs  $40.00 
per  M. 

Labor  for  laying  6!4-in.  Pine  flooring  $2.00  per  square;  3V4-in. 
$2.50  i)er  square. 

13/16  by  2H-in.  face  clear  Maple  flooring  costs  $42.00  per  M. 

Labor  for  laying  2  %  -In.  face  Maple  flooring,  smooth  for  oil  flnlsh, 
$3.50  to  $4.60  per  square. 

13/16  by  2U-in.  faced  plain  White  Oak  flooring  costs  $66.00  per 

13/16  by  2H-in.  faced  quarter  sawed  White  Oak  flooring  costs 
$88.00  per  M. 

Labor  for  laying  and  scraping  oak  floor  2^ -in.  face^  for  wax  or 
Tarnish,  $5.00  to  $6.00  per  square. 

Smoothing  and  scraping  oak  floors  alone  costs  $2.50  to  $3.50 
per  square. 

Base,  Pine,  2  member  moulded,  put  down,  8  cts.  per  running  foot. 

4  and  6-ln.  clear  Northern  Pine  beveled  siding  costs  $32.00  per  M. 

4  and  6-in.  clear  Washington  Red  Wood  bevel  siding  costs  $33.00 
per  M. 

4  and  6-in.  clear  Washington  Spruce  bevel  siding  costs  $26.00 
per  M. 

Labor  for  putting  on  siding  $2.76  per  square,  for  4  to  6-in.  sid- 
ing; for  narrow  mitered  siding  S3.75  per  square. 

Labor  for  putting  on  shingles,  $2.50  to  $l3.00  per  thousand  shingles. 

Best  grade  of  clear  Red  Cedar  shingles  cost  $4.50  per  thousand. 

Common  No.  2  Pine  doors,  complete  with  frames,  placed  in  po- 
sition, with  hardware,  not  painted,  cost  $8.00  to  $12.00  each. 

Fancy  Oak  front  doors,  complete,  placed  in  position,  with  hard- 
ware, cost  $15.00  to  $25.00  each,  according  to  style. 

Oak  veneered  door.s,  l^-in.  Pine  core,  complete  with  frame, 
placed  in  position,  with  hardware,  $12.00  to  $15.00  each. 

Mantels  —  Hardwood,  artistic  design,  complete  with  mirror  and 
grate,  set  $45.00  to  $65.00  each. 

Orillea.     Fancy  Oak,  $1.25  to  $1.75  per  lineal  foot  set. 

Windows,  with  sash,  frame,  casing,  cords,  weights  complete,  put 
in,  $9.00  to  $12.00  each.  If  hardwood  frame  and  trim,  with  s'ash, 
$12.00  to  $14.00. 

Staim.     Common  Oak,  without  rail,  $2.50  per  riser,  labor  included. 

Stair  rail.  Oak,  moulded  de.sign,  30  cts.  to  35  cts.  per  running 
foot,  labor  included. 

Stair  rail.  Pine,  moulded  design,  15  cts.  to  25  cts.  per  running 
foot,  labor  included. 

Balusters.  Pine,  fancy  turned,  12  cts.  to  15  cts.  each ;  Oak  16  cts. 
to  30  cts.  each,  labor  included  * 

Newels.  I-in.  quarter  sawed  Oak.  moulded  cap,  $6.00  to  $9.00; 
Plain  Oak.  $5,00  to  $7.00;  Pine.  $4.00  to  $6.00  each,  labor  included. 

Porches.  Front,  frame,  ordinary  construction,  6  to  7  feet  wide, 
shingle  roof,  ceiled,  square  or  turned  columns,  frieze  and  cornice, 
balusters  at  floor,  complete,  $8.00  to  $10.00  per  front  foot  measure; 
12  by  12-in.  stone  pillars  under  porches,  $1.00  per  lineal  foot. 

Painting  and  Glazing: 

Painting,  two-coat  work,  costs  20  cts.  per  square  yard. 

Painting,  three-coat  work,  costs  25  cts.  per  square  yard. 

Painters*  labor  costs  56  cts.  per  hour,  plus  contractor's  profit. 

Calciminlng  costs  $3.00  to  $6.00  per  room  for  small  rooms,  and 
60  cts.  per  square  for  large  rooms. 

Note. —  To  ascertain  the  number  of  square  yards  of  painted  .sur- 
face, multiply  the  length  by  the  width.  In  feet,  and  divided  by  9,  and 
the  result  will  be  the  number  of  yards. 

Lattice  work  and  stair  balusters  are  counted  double. 

For  reglazing  old  work,  add  20  to  50%  to  cost  of  glass,  according 
to  quantity  set. 
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Wall  Paper: 

Cost  of  hanirinir*  16  cts.  to  30  cts.  per  single  roll  for  ordinary  work, 
according  to  quality  of  paper. 

Three  and  one-half  rolls  will  cover  one  square. 

Plastering : 

Two  coats  of  plastering  repair  work  cost  40  cts.  per  sq.  yd. 

Three-coat  work  costn  50  ctH.  per  sq.  yd. 

For  cement  plaster  add  10  cts.  per  sq.  yd.  extra. 

Plaster  labor  costs  68  %  cts.  per  hour,  plus  contractor's  profit. 

Plasters'  helper  costs  40  cts.  per  hour. 

Lathers'  labor.  $6.00  per  day  of  eight  houra 

NOTB. — To  ascertain  the  number  of  yards  of  plaster,  multiply  the 
length  of  the  ceiling  by  the  width.  Do  the  same  with  each  side 
wall  and  add  all  together,  divide  by  9  and  the  result  will  be  the 
number  of  yards.  Make  no  deductions  for  openings  unless  very 
large. 

Plumbing : 

80  gal.  iron  boiler,  connected    , . .   $15.00  each 

Enameled  sinks,  18  by  24  Ins.,  connected 10.00  each 

6-foot  enameled  bath  tub,  connected    35.00  each 

Porcelain  washout-closet  with  tank,  connected 25.00  each 

Hopper  closet,  connected   20.00  each 

Liaundry  tubs,  2  divisions,  cement,  connected 20.00  each 

Wash  bowls,  plain  marble  slabs,  connected 26.00  each 

Brass  faucets,  put  on    2.00  each 

Plated  faucets,  put  on   2.26  each 

6-inch  iron  soil  pipe,  put  in,  $1.00  per  running  foot. 
4-inch  iron  soil  pipe,  put  In,  60  cts.  per  running  foot. 
Plumbing   labor  costs   $6.50   per   day   of   eight  hours,   plus   con- 
tractor's profit. 

Sewers : 

6-in.   sewer,  ordinary  digging,   laid  with   proper  drain,   well   ce- 
mented, 50  cts.  per  lineal  foot. 
Traps,  $1.60  each. 
Elbows,  $1.25  each. 
Catch  basins,  5  by  6,  stone  cover,  $15.00. 

EHectric  Wiring: 

To  estimate  the  cost  of  electric. wiring  in  ordinary  buildings,  as- 
certain the  number  of  lights  and  multiply  same  by  $3.00. 

Gas  Piping: 

To  estimate  cost  of  gas  pii)ing  in  ordinary  buildings,  ascertain 
the  number  of  lights  and  multiply  by  $2.60. 

Gas  Pipe  put  in,  connected,  2u  ctH.  per  running  foot. 
Gas  Fitters'  labor  costs  $5.50  per  day  of  eight  hours. 

Hoofing : 

Gravel  Roof,  3-ply,  $3.50  per  square. 

Gravel  Roof.  4-ply,  $4.00  per  square. 

Gravel  Roof,  5-ply,  $4!25  per  square. 

Slate  roof,  ordinary  black  slate,  $10  to  $12  per  square. 

Slate  roof,  fancy  green  and  red.  $15  to  $30  per  stiuare. 

Best  galvanized  iron  roofing,  standing  seams,  $9.00  to  $12.00  per 
square,  painted. 

Best  tin  roofing,  standing  seams,  $8.00  to  $11.00  per  square, 
painted. 

Tile  roofing,  $12.00  to  $15.00  per  square,  according  to  design. 

Metal  Ceilings: 

Fancy  metal  ceilings  with  cornice  cost  $8.00  to  $12.00  per  square. 
Corrugated  Iron  Ceiling,  $6.00  to  $7.00  per  square. 
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Stooe  Work: 

Common  rubble  stone,  100  cu.  ft.  to  the  cord,  costs,  laid  in  wall. 
$20  to  |25  per  cord,  according:  to  location  and  necessary  hauling. 

Rock  face.  4-in.  Bedford  stone  for  facing,  furnished  and  set  in 
-wall,  costs  $1.75  to  $2.25  i>er  square  foot  face  measurement. 

Mason  labor  costs  67  V^  cts.  per  hour,  plus  contractor's  profit. 

Mason  helper  costs  37  V^  cts.  per  hour,  plus  contractor's  profit 

Bnck  Work: 

Common  brick,  furnished  and  laid  In  12*in.  wall,  costs  $15.00 
per  M,  wall  count. 

Pressed  brick,  for  facing,  laid  in  wall,  colored  mortar,  rodded 
joints,  add  to  cost  or  brick  $10.00  to  $20.00  per  thousand  for  lay- 
ing, according  to  character  and  design  of  front. 

Cement  Work: 

12-in.  block  walls  cost  about  the  same  as  12-in.  common  brick 
wall,  laid,  less  26%  of  the  cost  of  brick  for  a  similar  wall. 

Concrete  basement  wails  cost  28  cts.  per  cubic  foot,  wall  measure- 
roenL 

Cement  sidewalk  costs  12  cts.  to  16  cts.  per  square  foot. 

Cement  basement  floors  cost  10  cts.  per  square  foot. 

Chimneys : 

Ordinary  single  flue  chimneys  cost  $1.00  per  lineal  foot.  For  dou- 
ble flue  $1.75  per  lineal  foot. 

Interior  Marble  Work: 

(For  Wainscoting  and  Floors  in  Apartment  houses  and  Ofllce 
Buildings. ) 

Wainscoting.  Italian,  White.  $1.00  ner  sq.  ft.  set. 

Wainscoting,  English  Vein  Italian,  White.  $1.06  per  sq.  foot,  set. 

Wainscoting,  Tennessee  Marble,  80  cts.  per  sq.  ft.,  set. 

Wainscoting,  Vermoht  White  Marble,  95  cts.  per  sq.  ft.,  set. 

Wainscoting,  Vermont  Green  Marble,  $1.60  per  sq.  ft.,  set. 

Floors.  Marble  and  Mosaic.  Marble  Tile,  80  cts.  per  sq.  foot, 
laid;  Mosaic,  75  cts.  per  square  foot,  laid. 

To  Estimate  Cost  of  Radiation  per  Cubic  Foot : 

(Direct  Radiation.) 

Steam  Heat  —  Allow  1  foot  radiation  for  each  50  cu.  ft.  of  space. 
Figure  radiation  at  72  cts.  per  radiation  foot. 

Rot  Water  Heat  —  Allow  1  foot  radiation  for  each  30  cu.  ft.  of 
space. 

Figure  radiation  at  76  cts.  per  radiation  foot. 

The  above  is  for  average  rooms.  If  rooms  have  extraordinarily 
large  window  exposure.  Increase  radiation.  If  smaller  window  space 
than  average,  decrease  radiation. 

Be  careful  in  the  distribution  of  radiation,  as  the  success  of  a 
heating  plant  depends  largely  upon  arrangement  and  location  of 
radiators. 

The  Cost  of  Freight  Car  Repairs.  The-  following  is  taken  from 
the  Railway  Age  Gazette,  June  14,  1907:  One  Western  Road  has 
compiled  Agures  for  the  fiscal  year  1906  which  distribute  the  repairs 
to  freight  cars  somewhat  roughly  under  a  few  heads  as  follows: 

Items  Material  % 

Wheels  and  axles 15.0 

Remainder  of  trucks 9.2 

Draft  gear    12.2 

Sills  and  under-framing  ....       6.1 

Super-structure    16.9 

8.1 


Labor  % 

Total  % 

1.6 

16.6 

3.3 

12.6 

7.2 

19.4 

3.4 

9.6 

9.8 

25.7 

2.6 

10.6 
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Items  Material  %       Labor  %  Total  % 

Doors,  side  and  end 1.6  1.0  2.6  * 

Doors»  grained 0.6  0.6  1.2 

Roof 1.2  0.7  1.9 

Total 69.9%  30.1%  ,  100.00% 

The  average  number  of  times  each  car  was  repaired  was  5.5. 

Comparative  Costs  of  Repairing  Steel  and  Wooden  Cars  on  « 
Harrlman  Line.  The  following  is  from  the  Railway  Age  Gaxette, 
June  14,  1907:  A  record  of  comparative  costs  of  repairs  to  steel 
and  wooden  cars  on  the  Harriman  line  to  February,  1907.  was 
given  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Kruttschnitt,  and  represents  a 
period  of  2.6  yrs.  A  statement  gives  the  average  number  of  cars 
of  each  plant  for  the  period,  total  cost  of  repairs  for  same,  and  the 
average  cost  per  car  per  month. 

A  verage  A  verage  cost 

number  Total  cost  of  repairs  per 

Kind  of  car  of  cars  of  repairs  car  per  montli 

Steel  cars,  ballast 460  $71,291.81  |6.17 

Box    2.304  108.323.29  1.57 

(!oal     1.594  166,959.57  3.47 

Dump    300  39,322.92  4.37 

Flat    2,289  72,024.30  1.05 

Furniture    297  32,198.04  3.61 

Gondola  or  ore 1,419  134,019.10  3.16 

Oil    871  261.613.43  10.01 

Stock 1.693  55,908.34  1.10 

Total    .11,227  $940,660.90  $2.79 

Wooden  cars,  ballast  ....  457  $66,560.89  $4.78 

Box    6.247  735.405.63  3,92 

Coal 127  14,329.81  3.76 

Flat   514  15,699.75  1.02 

Furniture    278  61,999.51  7.44 

Oil    247  96,910.90  13.05 

Stock 2.700  291.940.19  8.61 

Total    10,568        $1,281,846.58  $4.04 

The  unusually  high  cost  of  repairs  to  the  oil  cars  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  these  cars  were  new  equipment,  upon  which  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  make  a  number  of  alterations  which  were  charged  In 
the  repairs  accounts.  Current  repairs  on  these  cars  are  not  ex- 
pected to  average  any  higher  than  on  other  equipment. 

The  gradual  increase  in  the  figures  for  average  cost  of  repairs 
per  car  per  month  in  comparison  with  the  past  year's  record  is  to 
be  noted.  The  average  cost  of  repairs  per  car  per  month  for  the 
steel  cars  has  Increased  from  $2.42  to  $2.79,  and  for  the  wooden 
cars,  from  $3.74  to  $4.04,  the  percentages  being  respectively  16 
and  8%. 

Life  and  Maintenance  of  All-Steel  Cars.  The  following  article 
by  M.  K.  Barnum.  Supt.  of  Motive  Power,  B.  ft  O.  R.  R.,  is  from 
the  Railway  Age  Gazette,  March  3,  1916:  When  the  first  steel  cars 
were  built,  the  advocates  of  this  form  of  construction  claimed  that 
these  cars  would  be  practically   Indestructible,   and   their  life   so 
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much  greater  than  that  of  wooden  cars  that  it  was  very  difficult  to 
estimate  it.  A  few  years  later,  when  steel  cars  came  into  general 
U2«e  on  the  larger  railroads,  the  estimates  of  their  life  were  placed 
at  from  25  to  35  years,  and  in  calculating  the  rate  of  depreciation, 
many  roads  adopted  three  per  cent,  per  year,  whereas  for  wooden 
cars,  it  had  for  a  long  time  been  calculated  at  six  per  cent.  It  is 
now  nearly  30  years  since  the  first  steel  cars  were  built,  and  there 
has  been  a  considerable  difference  in  their  durability.  This  has 
been  found  to  vary  according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  maintained,  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  they  have  been 
mostly  used,  and  somewhat  with  the  character  of  the  lading. 
However,  on  the  whole,  the  life  of  steel  freight  cars  is  found  to  be 
much  less  than  that  originally  expected. 

So  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  learn,  the  oldest  steel  freight 
car  now  in  service  belongs  to  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie.  It  was 
built  in  1896,  twenty  years  ago.  The  frame  of  this  car  was  made 
of  structural  steel  shapes,  and  it  weighed  nearly  42,000  lbs.,  about 
4,000  or  6.000  lbs.  more  than  many  cars  of  the  same  capacity  which 
were  built  later.  A  photograph  taken  in  1915,  shows  that  the  design 
of  this  car  compares  very  favorably  with  the  latest  methods  of 
construction,  and  also  indicates  that  it  has  been  very  well  main- 
tained. The  record  of  repairs  shows  that  it  has  been  kept  well 
painted,  this  being  the  usual  practice  of  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Eria 
Some  of  the  doors  and  hoppers  required  new  sheets  after  about 
nine  years  and  at  14  or  15  years  of  age  the  floor  sheets  required 
extensive  renewals  and  the  side  sheets  and  stakes  had  some  repair& 
At  18  yars  it  received  a  new  floor,  two  new  comer  side  sheets,  eight 
new  hopper  sheets  and  other  repairs,  and  its  appearance  Indicates 
that  it  may  be  good  for  at  least  10  years  more. 

This  car  is  apparently  an  exceptional  case,  for  we  find  many 
thousands  of  steel  gondola  and  hopper  cars  only  /4  and  J6  y€ar9 
old  which  have  the  sheets  and  underframes  so  weakened  by  cor- 
rosion and  servloe  that  they  do  not  justify  the  application  of  new 
material  for  general  repairs,  and  nuiny  of  these  cars  are  now 
being  destroyed  on  ac(»unt  of  the  bodies  having  reached  their  limit 
of  life.  This  is  about  one-half  the  life  which  was  originally  ex* 
pected  from  steel  cars,  and  it  is  disappointing.  It  naturally  follows 
that  those  roads  which  have  calculated  the  depreciation  of  steel 
freight  cars  at  three  per  cent.,  and  now  And  many  of  them  worn 
out  at  the  age  of  14  to  16  years,  must  charge  quite  a  large  amount 
to  operating  expenses  when  they  have  to  be  scrapped.  If  we  assume 
the  average  life  of  a  steel  gondola  car  which  cost  1 1,000,  as  16 
years,  and  the  scrap  value  of  the  car  to  be  $200,  five  per  cent  per 
year  would  be  about  the  proper  rate  to  be  used  in  figuring  de- 
predation. 

X4/e  of  Wooden  Coal  Can.  The  records  of  a  number  of  roads 
owning  large  numbers  of  wooden  coal  cars  show  that  their  life 
has  varied  between  16  and  20  years,  and  the  average  life  has  been 
about  1%  years.  This  class  of  equipment  has  usually  been  con- 
demned and  dismantled  on  account  of  the  underframes  and  draft 
attacbmants  becoming  worn  out  and  too  weak  for  the  heavy  modern 
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trains  of  coal  carK.  But  for  this  reason,  the  life  of  these  cars 
undoubtedly  would  have  been  about  20  years,  which  is  the  averaise 
life  of  a  box  car.  However,  in  comparinfir  the  life  of  wooden  ooal 
cars  with  that  of  steel,  we  should  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  moKt 
of  the  wooden  cars  are  of  20  and  30  tons'  capacity  and  few,  if  any. 
are  over  40  tons,  whereas  few  steel  coal  cars  have  been  built  of 
less  than  40  tons'  capacity  and  the  majority  of  them  carry  60  tons, 
while  some  are  now  beiner  built  to  carry  76  and  90  tons. 

Life  of  Iron  and  Steel  Bridges,  The  writer  has  obtained  the 
views  of  a  number  of  bridire  engrineers  and  engineers  of  maintenance 
of  way.  and  most  of  them  say  that  the  life  of  iron  and  steel  brid«res 
varies  indefinitely,  so  far  as  actual  durability  is  concerned,  provided 
they  are  kept  well  painted,  as  they  usually  are,  and  the  ordinary 
repairs  are  maintained.  In  some  cases  iron  bridges  30  and  40 
years  old  have  been  perfectly  good  so  far  as  deterioration  Is  con* 
cerned  and  have  only  been  removed  on  account  of  the  locomotives 
and  cars  becoming  too  heavy  for  their  construction.  Bridges  which 
are  exposed  to  salt  air  and  water  corrode  rapidly  and  their  life  is 
comparatively  short,  and  salt  water  drippings  from  refrigerator 
cars  used  for  shipping  fresh  meat  tend  to  corrode  the  girders  quite 
rapidly  where  the  amount  of  this  class  of  business  is  large.  In 
comparing  the  life  of  iron  and  steel  bridges  with  that  of  steel 
freight  cars,  we  And  the  principal  differences  to  be  that  the  bridges 
are  kept  well  painted  and  their  life  is  not  shortened  as  much  by 
corrosion  as  Is  that  of  freight  cars  which  are  not  kept  painted  on 
the  inside.  Many  cars  are  not  kept  painted  on  the  outside,  and 
they  are  subject  to  more  severe  and  frequent  shocks  in  service. 

Life  of  Locomotive  Tenders,  The  locomotive  tender  more  closely 
approaches  the  steel  coal  car  In  the  service  to  which  it  is  subjected 
and  will  afford  a  fairer  comparison  on  this  account.  Locomotive 
tenders  are  usually  kept  welt  painted  on  the  ouuide,  and  whenever 
the  locomotive  receives  general  repairs,  ordinarily  once  in  about 
two  years.  It  is  thoroughly  cleaned  and  painted  outside,  and  often 
a  coat  of  paint  is  applied  to  the  coal  space  and  to  the  top  and 
bottom  sheets.  Many  locomotives,  thirty  or  more  years  old.  still 
have  the  original  tender  in  fairly  good  condition.  On  some  of  these 
the  inside  sheets  have  been  renewed,  but  in  many  the  original  out- 
side sheets  are  still  In  a  fair  state  of  preservation. 

Principal  Cauaea  of  Short  Life  of  Steel  Cars.  There  are  many 
causes  which  tend  to  shorten  the  life  of  steel  cars  and  the  most 
active  of  these  is  corrosion.  New  steel  cars  are  painted  inside  and 
out,  but  very  few,  if  any,  railroads  attempt  to  keep  the  Inside 
painted  after  the  cars  have  gone  into  service,  as  it  is  thought  that 
the  effect  of  loading  and  unloading  coal,  ore,  etc.,  is  to  wear  the 
point  off  so  quickly  that  it  would  not  last  long  enough  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  the  application.  Therefore,  the  corrosion  of  the  tniUde 
of  such  cars  generally  starts  within  a  few  months  after  they  go 
into  service.  The  paint  on  the  outside  Varies  in  durability  accord- 
ing to  quality,  the  number  of  coats  applied,  and  the  n^fmner  of 
application,  but  It  is  nothing  unusual  to  see  cars  only  two  or  three 
years  old  the  sides  of  which  have  begun  to  mat  quite  badly  and 
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cars  only  five  years  old  with  but  little  paint  left  on  them.  It  is 
pretty  certain  that  if  these  cars  had  been  repainted  when  two  or 
three  years  old.  before  the  rust  had  become  so  general,  the  corro- 
sion on  the  outside  would  have  been  stopped  and  the  life  of  the  side 
sheets  prolonged. 

Some  of  the  earlier  steel  cars  were  built  so  light,  that  they  have 
become  weakened  by  corrosion  sooner  than  those  of  heavier  con- 
struction, and  such  cars  occasionally  buckle  up  in  trains.  In  design- 
ing steel  cans,  it  has  been  a  nice  problem  to  determine  Just  how  far 
to  go  in  putting  in  metal  to  increase  the  strength,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  cut  out  metal  where  it  is  not  essential  so  as  to  keep  the 
dead  weight  down  to  a  minimum  consistent  with  good  service.  In 
this  respect,  the  practice  of  different  roads  varies  so  that  we  still 
see  steel  gondola  cars  of  100,000  lbs.  capacity  weighing  only  about 
38,000  lbs.,  while  others  of  the  same  capacity  weigh  7,000  or  8,000 
lb&  more.  This  matter  of  keeping  down  the  dead  weight  has 
always  been  a  hobby  of  such  prominent  railroad  builders  as  E.  H. 
Harriman  and  J.  J.  Hill,  and  little  argument  is  needed  to  prove  the 
desirability  of  keeping  the  dead  weight  as  low  as  may  be  consistent 
with  satisfactory  service.  The  tendency  during  the  past  four  or 
five  years  has  been  to  increase,  somewhat,  the  weight  of  cars, 
but  this  has  generally  been  done,  not  by  using  thiclier  sheets  for 
the  sides  and  bottoms,  but  by  strengthening  the  sills  and  reinforc- 
ing the  top  edges  of  the  sides  and  ends,  and  also  by  adding  more 
substantial  draft  gear.  These  Improvements  should  Increase  some- 
what the  life  of  these  cars  over  those  of  earlier  design,  but  in  view 
of  the  heavier  trains  in  which  they  are  used  it  remains  to  be  seen 
how  far  this  will  prove  true.  These  problems  of  keeping  down 
the  dead  weight  of  cars  and  eliminating  those  of  weak  design  are 
not  new.  for.  in  the  proceedings  of  one  of  the  earliest  meetings  of 
the  Master  Car  Builders*  Association,  held  nearly  40  years  ago,  we 
find  a  lengthy  discussion  about  these  same  questions  and  at  that* 
time  It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  in  the  15-ton  car  the 
maxirauni  capacity  had  finally  been  reached. 

Other  causes  of  the  short  life  of  steel  cars  are  the  strains  to  which 
they  are  subjected  in  unloading  machines  and  also  the  use  of  sledges 
and  bars  in  pounding  the  sides  and  hoppers  when  the  coal  freezes 
or  clogs  and  requires  loosening.  Some  of  the  later  designs  of 
cars  are  provided  with  holes  framed  into  the  sides  and  hoppers, 
through  which  bars  can  be  introduced  to  loosen  the  coal  when  it 
lodges.  Another  cause  of  shortening  their  life  is  the  heavier  trains 
in  which  they  are  used,  resulting  in  greater  shocks  than  those  for 
which  they  were  originally  designed.  The  effect  of  climate  has 
quite  an  imiK>rtant  bearing  on  the  life  of  steel  cars  as  there  is  a 
noticeable  difference  in  the  rapidity  of  corrosion  of  cars  used  mostly 
in  proximity  to  salt  water  and  to  rivers  where  fogs  are  prevalent, 
and  those  which  are  kept  principally  in  service  in  the  dry  climate 
west  of  the  Missouri  river.  The  writer's  observations  lead  him  to 
believe  that  corrosion  is  probably  25  per  cent,  more  rapid  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  salt  water  than  in  the  drier  climate  of  the  interior. 
The  nature  of  the  loading  also  affects  the  deterioration.     One  road 
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which  uses  steel  hopper  cars  almost  entirely  in  Iron  ore  service 
reports  that,  "  as  yet  none  of  them  show  any  effects  of  deterioration 
due  to  rust/*  although  they  are  about  16  years  old.  Coal  having 
much  sulphur  and  other  impurities  is  more  injurious  to  steel  sheets 
than  the  better  grades  of  coal,  and  wet  ashes  from  cinder  pits  are 
especially  active  in  hastening  corrosion. 

Difficult  Prohlema.  For  the  first  five  or  six  years  of  the  life  of  a 
steel  car  the  repairs  are  light  and  it  is  easy  to  decide  Just  what 
work  should  be  done,  but  after  eight  or  ten  years  the  floor  and 
hopper  sheets  of  many  cars  have  become  so  corroded  that  they  must 
be  renewed,  and  in  some  cases  the  sides  also  rust  through  at  the 
ends  and  bottom  while  the  rest  of  the  sheets  are  worth  preserving. 
After  a  few  years  more  many  cars  become  so  generally  corroded 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  side  sheets  are  strong  enough  to 
make  it  advisable  to  rivet  new  bottom  and  hoppers  to  them.  Then 
the  problem  is  whether  to  apply  new  side  sheets,  if  the  car  has 
already  had  a  new  bottom  and  hoppers;  or,  in  cases  where  these 
have  again  become  weakened,  to  give  the  car  general  repairs  using 
such  of  the  original  parts  as  may  yet  be  serviceable;  or  to  build 
an  entire  new  body  using  the  same  trucks;  or  to  dismantle  the  car 
entirely  and  eliminate  it  from  the  equipment  list.  Under  these  con- 
ditions the  program  will  be  more  or  less  affected  by  the  capacity  of 
the  car  and  the  desirability  of  improvements  in  the  design  and 
the  operating  mechanism. 

When  steel  cars  become  damaged  in  wrecks,  the  question  of  re- 
pairs is  quite  a  different  one  from  that  of  repairing  wooden  cars,  as 
in  the  latter  case  the  damaged  parts  are  removed  and  replaced  with 
new  sills,  siding,  flooring,  etc.,  at  a  considerable  expense  for  ma- 
terial. On  the  other  hand,  unless  a  steel  car  is  damaged  almost 
beyond  recognition,  the  various  parts  can  generally  be  straightened 
out  and  replaced  on  the  car,  if  they  were  previously  In  good  con- 
dition. One  road,  owning  over  100,000  steel  coal  cars,  has  lost 
only  about  20  of  them  on  account  of  being  damaged  beyond  repair, 
but  if  these  had  been  wooden  cars,  probably  many  hundreds  of 
them  would  have  been  .destroyed  within  the  same  period. 

On  another  road  which  has  over  60,000  hopper  and  gondola  cars, 
only  about  two  per  cent  of  the  all-steel  cars  were  damaged  beyond 
repair  during  the  first  12  or  13  years  of  their  life,  but  of  the  com- 
posite cars  having  steel  frames  and  wood  sides  and  bottoms,  about 
11  per  cent,  were  destroyed.  This  large  difference  was  probably 
affected  to  some  extent  by  the  fact  that  the  composite  cars  were 
not  originally  as  well  designed  as  the  steel  cars,  but  after  making 
due  allowance  for  this,  the  all-steel  cars  seem  to  have  the  advantage 
over  the  composite  cars  in  the  matter  of  durability. 

Rebuilding  Steel  Cars.  On  a  road  which  owns  a  large  number 
of  steel  gondola  and  hopper  cars,  the  latter  have  been  found  to 
reach  the  limit  of  the  profitable  life  of  the  body  in  about  13  or  14 
years.  When  the  cars  were  from  eight  to  ten  years  old,  It  became 
necessary  to  renew  the  floor  and  hoppers,  and  in  about  four  or 
flve  years  more,  the  sides  and  other  parts  had  become  practically 
worn  out.  so  that  It  was  very  doubtful  whether  the  bodies  were 
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worth  the  application  of  more  new  material  for  repairs.  A  study 
of  the  subject  indicated  that  an  entire  new  body  would  cost  only 
about  %th  more  than  general  repairs  to  the  old  body,  retaining  such 
parts  as  might  be  fit  for  further  service.  The  trucks  were  in  good 
general  condition  so  that  with  the  renewal  of  some  worn  parts,  they 
could  be  made  practically  equal  to  new.  The  body  after  receiving 
genera]  repairs  was  estimated  as  worth  only  about  66  per  cent,  of 
the  value,  new,  of  a  gondola  and  76  per  cent  of  a  new  hopper  car, 
whereas  the  general  repairs  would  probably  not  extend  the  life 
of  the  car  more  than  six  or  eight  years.  The  repaired  car,  if 
destroyed  on  a  foreign  line,  would  have  its  depreciation  calculated 
from  the  date  of  its  original  construction,  whereas  the  new  body 
Hould  have  its  depreciation  calculated  from  the  time  when  the 
body  was  built,  which  made  a  good  argument  in  favor  of  a  new 
body. 

Other  points  in  favor  of  the  new  body  were  that  with  the  experi- 
ence obtained  from  the  maintenance  of  the  old  bodies,  some  im- 
provements in  the  design  were  possible  which  would  make  the 
new  body  more  satisfactory  In  service  and  better  able  to  with- 
stand the  effects  of  heavy  trains,  dumping  machines,  etc.  It  would 
also  have  the  further  advantage  of  not  being  on  the  repair  tracks 
as  often  as  the  repaired  car.  It  was,  therefore,  decided  to  buy 
new  bodies  to  replace  the  old  hopper  bodies  of  100,000  lbs.  capacity 
and  use  the  air  brakes,  couplers,  draft  gear  and  trucks  of  the  ol4 
cars  under  the  new  bodies.  In  the  case  of  the  80,000  lb.  gondolas  it 
was  not  thought  profitable  to  perpetuate  a  steel  car  of  this  capacity, 
and  therefore  it  was  decided  to  use  the  trucks  and  other  serviceable 
parts  under  new  box  and  stock  car  bodies  of  80,000  lbs.  capacity. 
In  cars  which  had  reached  the  limit  of  their  life  on  account  of  the 
sheets  being  so  generally  weakened  by  corrosion  there  was  not 
enough  ^ood  material  left  in  the  bodies  to  Justify  general  repairs. 
The  lx)die8  of  these  old  steel  cars  were  cut  down  by  using  a  heavy 
broad-axe  to  cut  the  thinner  sheets.  The  oxy-acetylene  blow-pipe 
process  is  used  to  cut  the  angles,  sills  and  heavier  sheets.  By 
these  methods,  the  total  cost  of  cutting  down  a  condemned  steel 
hopper  car  body  to  sizes  suitable  for  sale,  was  less  than  $6,  including 
both  labor  and  oxy*acetylene  gas.  Some  of  the  end  sills,  gussets, 
side  stakes  and  other  parts  of  the  condemned  cars  were  considered 
worth  saving  for  repairs  to  other  cars  which  are  to  be  maintained 
for  a  time. 

Painting  Steel  Freight  Cars,  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
cussion as  to  whether  or  not  it  pays  to  keep  steel  coal  and  ore  cars 
well  painted  and  the  majority  of  superintendents  of  motive  power 
believe  that  it  would  pay  to  do  so,  but  many  of  the  higher  officers 
who  are  responsible  for  the  entire  cost  of  operation  seem  to  have 
concluded  that  it  does  not  pay  to  paint  them  except  when  they 
receive  new  sheets  or  the  letters  and  numbers  need  to  be  brightened 
up  so  that  their  ownership  and  identity  can  be  distinguished.  A 
committee  of  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  investigated  this 
subject  several  years  ago  and  their  conclusions  as  presented  at  the 
1908  convention  were  as  follows: 
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'*  We  cannot  be  too  emphatic  a8  to  the  necessity  of  taking  the 
proper  care  of  the  exterior,  and  regret  that  we  are  not  able  to 
give  the  interior  the  same  care. 

"The  painting  of  the  inside  of  steel  cars  has  been  thought  by 
some  to  be  beneficial,  but  your  committee  can  see  no  lasting  results 
in  this,  and  do  not  recommend  it,  but  is  of  the  opinion  that  coating 
the  interior  of  the  cars  about  once  every  six  months  with  black  oil 
would  act  as  a  preservative." 

During  the  following  year  a  number  of  cars  were  painted  with 
different  mixtures  for  test  purposes  and  special  attention  was  given 
to  painting  the  insides  of  the  cars.  At  the  1909  convention  the 
committee  reported  upon  the  painting  of  the  inside  of  cars  as  fol- 
lows : 

"One  car  bearing  mixture  No.  4  was  examined  after  being  In 
service  4  months  and  17  days  and  shows  the  Inside  well  preserved, 
bu4  considerable  of  the  paint  gone  from  the  bottom,  yet  there  seemed 
to  be  retardation  of  the  rusting  and  no  accumulation  of  scale.  This 
mixture  shows  better  results  than  mixtures  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3.** 
(Mixture  No.  4  consisted  of  30  lbs.  of  tar,  40  lbs.  of  aniline  oil  and 
170  lbs.  of  corn  oil.) 

However,  the  committee's  conclusions  were,  **  It  will  be  a  very 
hard  matter  to  And  a  preservative  that  will  take  care  of  the  in- 
terior. The  best  preservative  is  to  keep  the  cars  in  active  service; 
Come  steel  cars  that  have  been  in  active  service  for  10  years  have 
the  plates  in  excellent  condition  and  from  appearances,  they  are 
good  for  10  years  more.  It  is  a  pretty  well  known  fact  that  where 
cars  stand  idle  for  a  couple  of  months,  the  deterioration  of  plates 
on  the  inside  is  equal  to  two  or  three  years*  service." 

Similar  opinions  were  expressed  by  several  of  the  members  of  the 
Association  who  took  part  in  the  discussion.  So  far  as  the  exterior 
of  the  car  was  concerned,  practically  all  those  discussing  the  report 
gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  they  should  be  kept  well  painted. 
Nevertheless,  this  practice  has  not  been  generally  followed. 

As  to  the  frequency  with  which  steel  cars  should  be  painted, 
there  is  quite  a  difference  in  opinion.  Some  roads  paint  them  once 
in  every  three  years,  others  once  in  four  or  five  years  and  others 
only  when  they  receive  new  sheets  in  the  course  of  repairs.  Esti- 
mates of  the  cost  of  painting  also  vary  widely,  and  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, those  roads  which  paint  their  cars  most  Infrequently  are 
the  ones  on  which  the  cost  of  painting  is  high,  varying  from  1 5  to 
$10  for  each  painting,  while  tho.<^e  roads  which  keep  their  cars  well 
painted  report  the  cost  as  varying  from  $6  to  |1  for  each  painting. 
There  would  naturally  be  a  considerable  variation  in  the  cost  per 
painting  according  to  the  kind  of  material,  the  class  of  labor  used 
and  the  condition  of  the  car  when  painted,  but  a  compari^ton  of 
the  figures  indicates  that  it  cost  but  little  more  during  the  life 
of  the  car  to  keep  It  well  painted  than  it  does  to  paint  it  only  when 
the  car  becomes  badly  corroded  and  requires  more  thorough 
treatment. 

The  difference  in  the  average  age  and  condition  of  such  cars 
as  have  been  kept  well  painted  and  those  which  have  not  been  so 
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well  maintained,  makes  it  seem  fair  to  conclude  that  thorough 
painting  will  probably  prolong  the  life  of  steel  freight  cars  between 
2K  and  SO  per  cent.  Assuming  that  the  average  life  of  a  car  is  16 
years;  and  that  the  cost  per  painting  would  be  $6,  it  seems  very 
probable  that  an  expenditure  of  $25  or  1 30  additional  for  painting 
wonld  prolong  its  life  one  third,  or  about  five  years.  This  is  a  con- 
servative estimate  and  it  would  certainly  be  a  good  investment 
when  applied  to  cars  costing  $1,000  apiece.  Some  other  arguments 
in  favor  of  keeping  steel  cars  well  painted  are,  that  it  will  help  to 
prevent  their  becoming  weakened  by  corrosion  so  that  they  are 
liable  to  buclde  up  in  heavy  trains,  also  that  the  appearance  of 
cars  will  be  much  better  and  although  this  may  have  no  commer- 
cial value,  yet  it  tends  to  create  a  favorable  impression  about  the 
owning  road.  The  arguments  which  are  often  advanced  against 
keeping  steel  coal  and  coke  cars  thoroughly  painted,  seem  fre- 
quently to  be  applied  to  steel  underframes  and  other  parts  of  cars 
which  do  not  come  in  contact  with  the  lading,  and  these  are  often 
found  to  be  so  corroded  that  their  life  Is  much  shortened. 

Steel  Passenger  Cars.  The  estimated  life  of  steel  passenger  cars 
has  been  placed  by  various  authorities  at  from  80  to  50  years, 
but  as  none  of  them  are  yet  half  that  age  there  are  no  data  at 
hand  on  which  to  base  any  definite  conclusions.  The  elements 
affecting  the  deterioration  of  steel  passenger  cars  are  different  from 
those  which  apply  to  freight  cars,  but  several  years*  experience  with 
such  cars  shows  conclusively  that  they  must  be  kept  well  painted 
or  they  will  deteriorate  more  rapidly  than  wooden  cars.  Cases  have 
been  noticed  where  the  doors  and  window  frames  which  were  made 
of  pressed  steel  shapes,  have  begun  to  rust  badly  within  two  or 
three  years  and  for  this  reason  the  Pullman  Company  and  some 
railroads  have  returned  to  the  use  of  wooden  window  sash  in  their 
more  recent  equipment.  Also  some  of  the  railroads  that  used 
metal  doors  on  their  first  steel  passenger  train  cars  found  so  many 
objections  to  them  that  they  have  been  discarded  and  wooden  doors 
used  in  the  later  cars.  The  parts  of  steel  passenger  cars  which 
start  first  to  rust  are  the  roofs  and  the  moldings  or  Joints  between 
the  sheets  at  the  clerestories  and  eaves,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  importance  of  keeping  these  parts  well  painted. 

Conclusions.  1.  The  average  life  of  steel  gondola  and  hopper  cars 
will  probably  be  about  16  years,  Judging  by  the  records  of  those  cars 
which  have  already  reached  their  limit  of  life. 

2.  The  depreciation  of  steel  gondola  and  hopper  cars  should  be 
calculated  at  about  five  per  cent. 

3.  It  will  pay  to  keep  steel  cars  well  painted  on  account  of  pre- 
serving their  strength  and  improving  their  appearance  and  extend- 
ing their  life. 

Since  the  notes  used  for  this  article  were  made,  there  was  pre- 
sented at  the  December  meeting  of  the  Pittsburg  Railway  Club  a 
paper  on  "  The  Life  of  a  Steel  Freight  Car,"  by  S.  Lynn,  master  car 
builder  of  the  Pittsburg  &  Lake  Erie,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  points  mentioned  In  his  paper  as  well  as  those  brought 
out  in  the  discussion,  ngree  in  most  of  the  essential  facts  with  the 
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observations  and  conclusions  contained  in  this  article.  Two  state* 
ments  made  in  the  discussion  are  especially  worth  quotingp  namely : 

"  If  the  steel  car  was  given  reasonable  treatment  and  repairs 
made  when  needed,  and  repainted  when  the  steel  became  exposed 
to  the  weather,  the  renewing  of  some  of  the  parts  would  not  become 
necessary  for  a  longer  period  than  is  now  the  case." 

'*  One  of  the  most  important  things  determining  the  life  of  a  steel 
car  is  the  question  of  maintenance.  If  you  spend  the  right  amount 
of  money  at  the  right  time,  you  can  get  prolonged  life  and  service." 

Cost  of  Locomotive  Repairs.  Engineering  and  Contracting.  Dea 
7,  1910p  has  the  following:  The  costs  of  maintaining  locomotives 
as  submitted  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the  flacal 
year  ending  June  30,  1909,  are  interesting.  In  the  following  table 
of  costs.  Table  XI,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  American  Kn- 
glneer,  the  unit  employed  corresponds  closely  to  the  one  recom- 
mended  by  the  committee.  This  is  the  "  work  unit,**  which  is  equal 
to  traction  effort  In  pounds  multiplied  by  locomotive  miles  and 
divided  by  1,000.000,  the  latter  figure  being  an  arbitrary  one  used 
for  reducing  results  to  a  convenient  size  for  comparison.  The  wide 
variation  In  costs  is  due  to  dlflTerences  in  operating  conditions  — 
mainly,  differences  in  grades  and  curvature  —  prevailing  on  the  dif- 
ferent roads.  No  division  is  made  between  running  and  shop 
repairs. 

TABLE    XI.     COSTS    OP    MATNTATNTNO    LOCOMOTIVES    PER 

WORK   UNIT 

New  England : 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford $3.30 

Boston  &  Maine 2.75 

Average   S.03 

Eastern  District: 

Pennsylvania  R.  R 3-60 

Pennsylvania  Co 2.80 

New  York  Central 2.25 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 2.36 

Erie    4.80 

Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern 1.95 

Philadelphia  &  Reading 3.65 

Lehigh   Valley    ' 3.«5 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 2.45 

Average   8.04 

Central  and  Southern  District: 

P.,  C.  C.  &  St  L : 2.90 

Southern  Ry 2.45 

Louisville  &  Nashville 3.00 

Illinois  Central    J.JO 

Average '-04 

Middle  Western  District : 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 8.20 

Chicago  &  Northwestern 2.70 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 8.80 

Missouri  Pacific 3.20 

Union  Pacific   3.70 

St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco 3.70 

Average  ••«0 
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Sottthwestem  District: 

Southern  Pacific 4.35 

Atchison,  Topelca  &  Santa  Fe 3.30 

Average   3.83 

Northwestern  District: 

Northern  Pacific 2.40 

Chlcaipo,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 2.70 

Great  Northern   2.15 

Canadian  Pacific 3.90 

Areraso 2.42 

Cost  of  Repairs  for  Polyphase  Motors.  The  following,  Table  XII. 
Is  part  of  a  table,  from  the  Journal  of  Electricity,  May  1,  1917, 
showing  the  approximate  cost  of  repairs  for  polyphase  motors  used 
originally  in  connection  with  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
January  1,  1916,  issue  of  the  Electrican  Review  and  Western  Elec- 
trician. This  table  has  been  revised  to  take  into  account  the 
increased  cost  of  the  materials  entering  into  such  repairs  and 
therefore  bring  the  estimates  more  in  line  with  the  present  cost  of 
this  work.  The  subject  matter  of  the  original  article  is  given  in 
the  following  paragraphs  in  a  condensed  and  slightly  changed  form. 

The  table  is  suitable  for  60-cycle  two  or  three-phase  squirrel- 
cage  motors  wound  for  any  of  the  standard  voltages  from  110  to 
630  inclusive. 

For  most  of  the  sizes  listed  the  costs  were  arrived  at  by  taking 
the  average  cost  of  repairs  for  a  given  frame  and  then  applying  this 
cost  to  the  various  ratings  built  in  that  frame.  This  will  be  ap- 
parent by  comparing  the  costs  for  the  different  ratings.  Take  for 
example,  frame  Q.  The  cost  of  rewinding  the  stator  is  934.75, 
This  figure  has  been  applied  to  the  following  ratings  all  of  which 
are  built  In  that  frame:  1  horsepower,  900  revolutions  per  minute; 
1.5  horsepower,  1200  revolutions  per  minute,  and  3  horsepower,  1800 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  frame  sizes  specified  do  not  apply 
to  any  particular  line  of  motors,  but  were  arbitrarily  chosen  for  the 
purpose  of  this  article.  However,  the  relative  output  of  a  given 
frame  at  the  different  speeds  will  be  found  to  agree  quite  closely 
with  several  lines  of  induction  motors  on  the  market. 

These  estimates  may  also  be  used  equally  well  for  motors  of 
other  frequencies  by  taking  the  figures  applying  to  a  60-cycle  rating 
built  in  the  same  frame.  This  comparison  can  be  easily  made  by 
referring  to  the  manufacturer's  rating  and  dimension  sheets  for  that 
particular  line  of  motora  The  tables  may  be  further  applied  to 
slip-ring  or  phase- wound  motors,  since  the  cost  of  rewinding  the 
rotor  of  such  a  machine  will  not  differ  materially  from  the  cost  of 
rewinding  Its  *8tator.  On  this  basis  the  cost  of  completely  rewinding 
a  10  horsepower,  1800  revolutions  per  minute  slip-ring  motor  built 
In  frame  J  will  be  1119,  or  $59.60  for  the  rotor  or  stator  separately. 

The  estimates  for  rewinding  the  stator  or  resoldering  the  rotor 
do  not  include  any  preliminary  work  required  to  put  the  stator 
structura  in  fit  condition  to  receive  the  new  winding  or  work  re- 
quired on  the  rotor  before  the  actual  resoldering  can  be  started. 
In  otb^r   words,   tb^  figures  cover  only  the  actual   rewinding  or 
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TABLE 

XII.     COST  OF 

REPAIRS 

FOR  60- 
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3.26 
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r^qolderfngr.  aa  the  case  may  be.  However,  this  preliminary  work 
Ifl  frwiupntly  necessary  and  mu.st  alwaya  be  considered  In  making 
up  estimates.     It  Is  due  to  a  number  of  causes. 

For  example,  the  motor  bearing  lininf^a  may  have  worn  down 
sufficiently  to  allow  the  rotor  to  rub  a|?alnst  the  stater.  If  the 
motor  has  operated  very  long  In  this  condition  the  laminations  of 
either  or  both  stator  and  rotor  will  probably  be  damaged,  which 
may   require   considerable   work   to   put   them   into   their  orlglnAl 
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condition.  AgsAn,  a  defective  or  brolcen  bearinfr  may  injure  the 
AatL  Sometimes  this  damage  will  be  serious  enough  to  require 
a  new  shafL  New  bearing  linings  will  probably  be  required  in 
either  case.  Burned-out  windings  may  also  be  accompanied  by 
fusing  of  parts  of  the  stator  laminations.  These  fused  portions 
must  necessarily  be  removed  before  actual  replacement  of  the  coils 
can  be  commenced. 

In  a  rotor  which  has  been  badly  overheated,  allowing  the  melted 
solder  to  be  thrown  out,  arcing  is  frequently  set  up  between  the 
rotor  bars  and  end  rings,  causing  serious  burning.  When  this 
occurs,  new  end  rings  are  often  needed,  either  for  one  or  both 
ends  of  the  rotor,  or  perhaps  part  of  the  bars  will  need  to  be  re- 
placed. With  bolted  end-ring  constructfon  there  is  also  liability 
of  trouble.  The  expansion  of  the  end  rings,  caused  by  the  excessive 
heat,  tends  to  snap  the  bolts  between  the  rotor  bars  and  rings, 
producing  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  arcing.  Burnouts  of 
this  kind,  for  either  soldered  or  bolted  construction,  are  quite 
common  in  connection  with  motors  which  have  been  started  from 
time  to  time  under  loads  requiring  heavy  starting  torque  with  long 
perio<ls  of  acceleration.  Two  or  three-phase  motors  allowed  to 
operate  single-phase  for  any  considerable  length  of  time  may  also 
develop  troubles  of  this  nature.  Very  often  the  rotor  will  be  badly 
damaged,  while  the  stator  has  been  only  slightly  overheated.  Con- 
vers^y,  in  some  instances,  the  stator  will  be  burned  out,  while  the 
rotor  is  uninjured. 

Prom  these  points  it  will  be  clear  that  estimates  should  not  be 
made  until  after  the  motor  has  been  given  a  careful  inspection, 
otherwise  there  is  likely  to  be  a  large  discrepancy  between  the  esti- 
mated and  actual  cost  of  the  work.  If  an  inquiry  of  this  kind  must 
be  handled  by  letter  it  is  not  possible  to  make  an  inspection,  but 
the  dealer  can  at  least  detail  clearly  just  what  his  estimate  covers 
and  point  out  the  possibility  of  additional  work  that  may  be  needed. 
Our  readers  will  appreciate  that  estimates  of  this  kind  can  be  only 
approx Innately  correct  at  the  best.  However,  the  table  has  been 
carefully  compiled  from  data  based  upon  a  large  number  of  actual 
repair  jobs  and  it  is  believed  these  estimates  will  be  found  quite 
conservative. 

Life  of  Wooden  Stave  Pipe.  Data.  August,  1915,  says:  The 
tabulation  gives  general  data  on'  the  life  of  fir  and  redwood  pipe 
under  continuous  water  pressure.  These  data  are  summarized  from 
statistics  on  79  wooden  pipe  lines  compiled  by  D.  C.  Henny,  Con- 
sulting Bngineer,  United  States  Reclamation  Service.  Continuous 
stave  and  machine  banded  pipe  are  both  considered. 

Wood  Condition  Life,  years 

Plr tJncoated,  buried  in  tight  soil 20 

Fir Uncoated,  buried  in  loose  soil 4-7 

Fir Uncoated,    in    air 12-20 

Redwood Uncoated,  buried  in  tight  soil,  loam  or  sand, 

and   gravel    Over  25 

Fir .Well  coated,  buried  in  tight  soil 25 

Fir Well  coated,  buried  in  loose  soil 16-20 
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Cost  of  Maintaining  Four  Stokers  and  Furnaces  for  Six  Years. 
The  data  in  the  accompanying  table  XIII  taken  from  Eaec> 
trical  World,  Dec  16,  1916,  show  what  it  has  cost  a  Middle 
West  central  station  exclusive  of  labor  chareres  to  maintain  four 
10 -ft.  by  10 -ft.  chain-grate  stokers  and  their  furnaces  during  the 
six  years  they  have  been  in  service.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  total 
expense  for  material  has  been  92,735.75  or  an  average  of  1114.99 
per  stoker  per  year.  Of  this  amount  $2,354.87  has  been  spent  for 
tile  and  fireclay,   while   $400.88  has  been  spent  for  stoker  parts, 

TABLE   Xin.     COST   OP   STOKER    AND    FURNACE    REPAIRS 

FOR  SIX  YEARS 

f Cost  of  repairs \ 

For  stoker  parts 
and  iron  parts  For  tile 

or  arch  and  and 

feed  gate  fireclay  Total 

1910    $60.00  $60.00 

1911    14.00  $142.25  1:^6.26 

1912    61.12  823.17  884.29 

1913     40.50  67.60  101.00 

1914     3.00  217.00  220.00 

1915     33.25  190.25  223.50 

1916     189.01  894.70  1.083.71 

$400.88  $2,334.87  $2,735.75 

Total  per  stoker  per  year       $16.70  $97.29  $114.99 

and  steel  and  iron  parts  of  arches  and  feed  gates.  The  cost  per 
stoker  per  year  for  tile  and  fireclay  was  $97.29,  and  the  cost  per 
stoker  per  year  for  all  castings  and  steel  parts  was  $16.70.  In 
other  words,  the  cost  of  the  tile  and  fireclay  represented  86  per  cent, 
of  the  total  material  maintenance  co.st. 

A  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  metal  parts 
shows  that  the  cost  of  replacing  operating  parts  of  the  four  stokers 
was  but  $8.77  per  stoker  per  year,  which  is  a  very  small  percentage 
of  $1,800,  the  present  cost  of  such  a  unit  without  firebrick.  Further 
study  of  data  concerning  the  cost  of  the  tile  also  shows  that  in 
1912,  when  the  maintenance  cost  was  high,  one  complete  9.5-ft.  by 
6.5-ft.  arch,  and  fifty  large  4-ln.  by  12-in.  by  24-in.  bridge  wall  tile 
were  purchased  at  a  total  cost  of  $498.22,  which  helped  appreciably 
to  increase  the  total  for  the  year. 

W.  M.  Duncan,  vice-president  of  the  Illinois  Stoker  Company, 
which  supplied  these  units,  in  commenting  on  the  data  said  that 
since  the  maintenance  cost  on  the  stokers  has  been  so  low  —  $8.77 
per  stoker  per  year  —  operating  companies  should  not  consider  it  a 
hard.ship  If  the  concerns  manufacturing  such  apparatus  required 
the  purchiiser  to  keep  repair  parts  in  stock. 

Cross  References  and  References.  Depreciation  and  repair  data 
appear  throughout  thKs  book,  and  can  be  found  by  use  of  the  in- 
dex under  the  name  of  earh  cIhhs  of  plant  unit.  Gillette's  "  Hand- 
book of  Cost  Data,"  also  hln  "  Rock  Excavation  "  and  his  "  Earth 
Excavation,"  contain  depreciation  and  repair  data  relating  to  con- 
struction machinery.  Consult  also  Dana's  "  Handbook  of  Con- 
struction Plant." 


CHAPTER  III 

BUrLDINQS 

The  cost  of  a  building  Is  most  easily  estimated  by  the  cubic  foot 
of  contenta  and  the  square  foot  of  area,  and  sucii  unit  costs  are 
frequently  used  and  are  of  great  value  for  preliminary  estimates. 
For  this  reason  the  cost  data  in  this  chapter  are  for  the  most  part 
based  on  these  units,  although  the  various  functional  costs  such  as 
briclclaying,  concrete  forms,  carpentry,  etc.,  are  also  discussed. 
The  comparative  costs  and  economy  of  various  types  of  buildings 
are  treated  as  well  as  complete  costs  of  typical  buildings.  For  fur- 
ther data  on  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  following 
books:  Cost  Data,  Earth  Excavation  and  Rock  Excavation  by  Hal- 
bert  P.  Gillette*  Concrete  Construction,  Methods  and  Costs  by 
GUlette  and  Hill  and  Construction  Plant  by  R.  T.  Dana. 

Economic  Principles  of  Building  Construction.  The  three  princi- 
pal elements  that  are  essential  to  an  economic  investigation  of  a 
building  problem  are : 

(Ij  The  total  cost  of  the  structure,  including  the  cost  of  the  land 
that  Is  necessary  for  it,  or  gross  investment. 

(2>  The  amount  that  can  be  borrowed  on  reasonable  terms  upon 
the  completed  structure,  or  the  lien. 

(3)  The  net  periodic  receipts  that  can  reasonably  be  counted  on. 
In  any  discussion  of  this  kind,  abnormal  and  accidental  considera- 
tions must  be  eliminated  from  the  problem.  The  owner  is  sup- 
posed to  protect  himself  from  loss  by  fire  through  fire  insurance, 
and  he  must  assume  the  risk  from  such  accidents  as  he  cannot  pro- 
tect himself  against,  such  as  earthquake,  riots,  wars,  etc.  The 
return  that  he  receives  upon  his  investment  should  be  greater  than 
the  return  that  he  can  receive  by  investing  his  money  in  other 
ways  free  from  those  risks  by  an  amount  sufficiently  greater  to 
compensate  hi>m  for  the  risk  which  he  runs.  If  he  can  Invest  his 
money  at  5%  without  risk  it  would  be  unwise  for  him  to  invest 
it  at  59^  in  a  building  subject  to  uncompensated  dangers.  The  so- 
called  unearned  increment  upon  his  land,  its  conservative  prospec- 
tive increase  In  value  from  y^ar  to  year,  or  from  decade  to  decade, 
may  be  considered  as  offsetting  to  some  degree  various  risks  of 
loss.  The  depreciation  In  the  value  of  the  structure  by  age  is  some- 
thing which  can  be  computed  and  should  be  provided  for  in  the 
computations  by  an  estimated  addition  to  the  operating  expense, 
this  addition  to  be  set  aside  in  the  form  of  an  annuity  toward  a 
depreciation  reserve. 

The  above  mentioned  three  economic  elements  may  each  be  sub- 
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divided  into  various  factors,  each  of  which  is  susceptible  of  indi- 
vidual investigation,  and  the  combination  for  any  iiarticular  case 
may  be  expressed  for  precision  and  convenience  in  an  algebraic 
formula  or  by  a  combination  of  dlasrams  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  bearing  and  Influence  of  each  factor  or  variations  In  any 
factor  or  combination  of  factors  may  be  observed  almost  at  a 
glance,  to  the  end  that  we  can  solve  a  multitude  of  problems  that 
are  ordinarily  complicated  and  complex,  with  surprising  rapidity 
and  without  many  of  the  uncertainties  that  Invariably  attend  the 
study  of  such  a  problem  when  it  is  not  divided  into  its  principal 
factors. 

In  grouping  the  various  elements  of  a  problem  of  this  kind  so 
as  to  make  them  moat  amenable  to  study  there  are  two  principal 
methods,  the  first  being  to  collect  the  several  factors  In  groups  of 
algebraic  equations  and  the  other  by  expressing  them  In  diagrams. 
While  it  is  often  very  helpful  to  say  that  one  factor  in  a  design 
is  more  important  than  another,  the  most  desirable  solution  of  such 
a  problem  requires  one  to  be  able  to  say  how  much  more  important 
it  is.  The  solution,  if  possible,  must  be  quantitative  instead  of 
qualitative;  and  this  is  the  excuse.  If  one  be  needed,  for  infro- 
duclng  a  considerable  amount  of  algebra  into  the  present  subject. 
We  have  first  to  make  a  general  solution  containing  what  appear 
to  be  neariy  all  the  principal  factors  involved  and  then  by  sub- 
stituting in  the  equations  the  factors  that  belong  to  a  large  class 
of  structures  in  a  city  such  as  New  York  to  secure  certain  sub- 
general  formulas  in  convenient  form  for  use.  Where  an  architect 
has  a  problem  which  meets  the  conditions  and  in  which  the  fac- 
tors have  the  values  which  have  been  assumed  for  these  sub- 
general  equations,  he  can  use  them  directly;  otherwise,  he  can 
substitute  the  factors  that  he  finds  common  to  his  pracllce»  and 
prepare  sub-general  equations  and  diagrams  for  himself. 

•  •  Liet  L  =  The  area  of  the  lot  occupied  by  the  building  in  square 

feet, 
fi  ==    "     area  of  the  building,  in  square  feet 
i  =    "     ratio  uf  building  area  to  lot  area, 
b  =    "    ratio  of  rentable  building  area  to  total  building 

area. 
B  =    "     tax  rate  on  full  value, 
m  =    "     ratio  of  the  amount  borrowed  on  mortgage  to  the 

total  value. 
if  =    "     rate  uf  interest  on  the  mortgage. 
1?  r=    •*     ratio  of  rented  space  to  total  rentable  space. 
g  zz    •'     ratio   of   overhead   charges,   commissions,    etc.,   to 

gross  receipts. 
/  =    **     ratio  of  annual  charges,  superintendence,  repairs, 

painting,   general   labor,   insurance,  fuel,   lights, 

depreciation,  etc.,  to  total  cost  of  the  building. 
X  =    "     ratio  of  net  receipts  to  equity. 
C  —    "     eoKt  of  the  land  per  square  foot  in  dollars. 
B  =    ♦*     cost  of  the  building  per  square  foot  of  floor  area, 

in  dollars. 
A  =    "     annual  gross  rental  per  square  foot  of  rented  floor 

area,  average  in  dollars. 
y  r:    '*     annual  net  receiptK,  in  dollars. 
n  =    "     number  of  rentablt*  Htories  in  the  building. 
F  —    '*     cost  of  the  building  per  cubic  foot.     . 
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A  =    "     average  height  of  one  story. 
a  =  LI 

Units  marked  *  ^  are  areas. 

Units  marked       *  are  ratios. 

Units  marked       **  are  in  dollars. 

Now,  the  capital  investment  will  be  CL  for  land,  and 

8nB  for  the  building. 
The  total  investment  in  dollars  ^  CL  4-  HnB 
The  amount  placed  on  mortgage  —  (CL  -|-  BnB)  m 
The  "  Equity  "  or  cost  less  the  amount  of  the  mortgage  =  iCL  + 
HnB)   (1  — m) 

Per  year  in 
dollars 

The  gross  receipts  will  be An8hv 

The  operating  expenses  will  be AnShvg 

+  SnBf 

The  interest  on  the  mortgage  will  be Mm  (CL  4-  UnB) 

The  taxes  will  be {CL  +  8nB)  B 

Therefore^   assuming  that  the  total   number  of  rentable  stories 
equals  the  total  number  of  stories, 

(1)  Y=z8n    iAhv    a—tf) —Bf}— (CL -\- 8nB)    (B +Mm) 

Y 

(2)  and  X  = 


iCL  +  SnB)  (1  — tn) 


a 

Now,  £4  =  £f.  and  L  =  — 


Y  1  Y 

.-.X  = =—    

8                                          C 
(C y-anB'i    (1  — m)   fi( h«^)    (1  — m) 

Y  may  be  written  = 

C 
an  [Ahv   (1— p)— B/]— S   i-^  +  nB)    (B  +  ifm) 

C 
n  [-Adv  (1  — y)— B/]  — (— +nB)   (U+lfm) 

...x  = 

(— +  nB)   (1  — m) 
_  n  jAlnf   (1— fr)— B/]  ^    (jfrn-hig) 

(_4.iiB)    (1  — tn)  (1  — m) 

Finally, 

Abi?   (1— (7)— B/         (Jfrn+U) 
(3)  X=-^ 

(— +  B)    (1  — m)  (1— tn) 

All  but  four  of  the  factor?  in  this  last  equation  represent  ratios, 
|tnd  these  four  represent; 
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A  —  The  rental  per  square  foot  of  rented  space*  which  depends 
upon  the  kind  of  buildlner  and  the  locality  where  it  is  erected. 

B — ^'The  cost  of  the  building  per  square  foot  of  floor  area,  which 
depends  upon  the  kind  of  building. 

C  —  The  cost  of  the  land  per  square  foot,  which  depends  upon 
the  locality. 

n  —  The  number  of  stories  in  the  building. 

The  first  three  are  functions  of  the  locality  and  kind  of  build- 
ing. 

y  is  a  function  of  the  times  being  lOOVc  in  periods  of  great  pros- 
perity and  averaging  in  normal  times  909(,  more  or  less,  depending 
upon  the  skill  of  the  renting  agent,  the  general  desirability  of  the 
building,  etc. 

n,  b  and  I  are  functions  of  the  architect's  design,  together  with  B. 

M  and  m  are  practically  flxed  functions,  and  g  and  /  depend 
upon  the  kind  of  building  and  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  used. 

Classification  of  Factors, —  We  may  then  say  that  the  kind  of 
building  controls  factors  A,  B,  g,  /. 

The  architect's  design  controls  factors  n,  h,  I,  together  with  B. 

The  locality  controls  factor  C. 

And  there  are  independent  factors :   v,  m,  M,  R, 

R  in  New  York  City  is  supposed  to  be  about  1.8%.  The  city  au- 
thorities try  to  assess  property  a  little  under  its  true  value,  but 
of  late  years  the  assessments  in  many  sections  have  been  over 
rather  than  under,  the  true  amount.  On  a  rising  real  estate  market 
the  assessments  are  generally  too  low,  while  on  a  falling  one,  the 
assessments  are  generally  too  high.  For  average  conditions  a  fair 
value  for  R  would  be  1.75% 

m  —  The  percentage  of  the  true  value  that  can  be  borrowed  on 
mortgage  at  5%  is  generally  nearly  66%%,  so  that  m  may  be  taken 

for  average  conditions  at  two-thirds,  when  M  equals  5%. 

I  —  The  percentage  of  the  total  land  area  occupied  by  the  building 
varies  with  the  size  of  the  building,  the  general  plan  of  the  archi- 
tect's design,  and  the  local  conditions  as  to  neighboring  buildings, 
etc.  The  ruling  conditions  are  light,  air  and  architectural  sym- 
metry, and  buildings  on  street  corners  are  at  a  considerable  advan- 
tage in  this  regard.  Tall  structures,  with  low  adjoining  buildings 
of  a  permanent  nature  are  likewise  at  an  advantage  if  it  is  reason- 
ably certain  that  the  adjoining  property  will  not  be  built  up.  A 
20-8tory  building  alongside  of  a  lO-story  one  which  is  substantially 
built  but  with  footings  and  columns  denigned  for  only  ten  stories  is 
likely  to  enjoy  an  outlook  over  the  roof  of  the  ten-story  one  so  long 
as  the  latter  pays  a  fair  return  on  its  cost.  At  the  best,  however, 
there  is  a  decided  risk  in  counting  upon  such  conditions  for  as  many 
years  as  will  represent  the  life  of  the  modern  steel  or  concrete 
building. 

V — The  percentage  of  efficiency  in  renting  will  very  naturally 
vary  with  the  times  and  conditionK.  It  will  never  remain  100% 
f(ir  any  great  length  of  time,  because  when  a  section  is  fully  rented 
nt  f  lir  rates  new  con.structlon  and  consequent  competition  is  stimu- 
lated.    Most  real  estate  men  consider  that  10%  for  vacancies  is  a 
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fair  value  for  a  term  of  years.  Therefore,  we  may  take  v  as  equal 
to  »0%,  or  0.9. 

^  —  The  percentacre  of  the  whole  building  space  that  bringrs  a 
l^ross  return,  depends  upon  the  space  necessary  for  halls,  stairways 
and  elevators. 

A  —  The  rate  per  Bcy  ft.  for  srround  floor  rentals  and  that  for 
upper  floors  varies  in  different  sections  of  the  city  and  also  with  the 
purposes  for  which  the  floors  are  used.  Avenues  erenerally  rent 
higlier  than  side  streets,  and  retail  buildings  at  higher  rates  than 
wholesale  onea  In  New  York,  and  probably  the  same  is  true  for 
most  other  large  cities,  the  unit  rentals  on  space  for  the  most  ex- 
pensive luxuries  are  the  highest,  as,  for  example,  jewelry  and  art 
showroom^,  bric-a-brac  shops  of  the  most  "  exclusive "  kind,  mil- 
linery stores  and  haberdasheries.  Space  for  banking  and  trust 
company  buildings  also  comes  high,  and  the  rates  for  this  purpose 
are  very  stable  in  comparison  with  those  for  mercantile  purposes. 

g  —  The  percentage  of  gross  rentals  charged  by  agents  for  han- 
dling the  property,  negotiating  leases,  etc.,  ranges  from  3%  to  6%, 
with  a  general  average  of  4%. 

h  —  The  height  of  the  average  story  in  the  commercial  buildings 
that  are  built  today  varies  a  little,  but  will  average  from  ten  to 
twelve  feet. 

F  —  The  cost  of  the  building  per  cu.  ft.  will  vary  a  good  deal, 
depending  upon  the  quality  of  the  workmanship,  the  kind  of  con- 
struction, whether  fireproof  or  not,  the  skill  of  the  architect,  the 
nature  of  the  terms  on  which  the  building  is  erected  and  the  credit 
of  the  builder.  It  depends  also  very  largely  on  the  skill  of  the 
engineer  who  supervises  the  layout  of  columns,  etc.,  and  upon  the 
character  of  the  ground  underlying  the  foundations.  A  building  in 
which  the  columns  are  uniformly  spaced  in  one  or  both  directions  is 
very  considerably  less  expensive  than  with  irregular  column  spacing, 
owing  to  the  lower  cost  of  fabricating  steel  on  a  standardized  design 
than  on  one  of  dissimilar  sections.  Moreover,  with  uniformity  in 
the  design  the  actual  amount  of  steel  in  the  frame  is  likely  to  be 
decidedly  less  than  when  irregular  panels  are  employed.  The  same 
is  largely  true  of  reinforced  concrete  and  composite  structures.  The 
building's  height  likewise  affects  the  unit  cost,  because  the  taller  it 
is  the  greater  the  column  and  footing  loads,  so  that  the  cost  of 
columns  and  footings  is  about  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
number  of  stories  to  be  carried,  other  conditions  being  equal. 
Since,  however,  the  cost  for  beams,  girders,  floors,  walls,  ceiling, 
windows  and  door  openings,  etc.,  will  be  proportional  to  the  cubic 
contents  of  the  building,  and  these  items  in  the  aggregate  are  far 
in  exce!<8  of  the  columns,  footings  and  cellar  excavation,  it  may  be 
assumed  for  preliminary  calculations  that  the  cost  of  the  building 
la  nearly  proportional  to  Its  volume.  The  location  of  the  building 
must  be  carefully  considered  in  the  preliminary  caleulations,  how- 
ever. The  "  political  "  conditions,  municipal  regulations  and  street 
traffic  all  have  much  to  do  with  the  cost  of  erection. 

/ — The  percentage  of  the  original  cost  of  the  building  consumed 
in  annual  charges  will  depend  on  the  character  of  the  service  ren- 
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dered  to  tenants.  This  is  higrh  in  office  buildings  and  low  in  com- 
mercial ones  and  warehouses.  The  element  of  annual  depreciJLtion 
is  one  that  depends  on  the  life  of  the  building  and  the  rate  at  wlilch 
a  sinking  fund  can  conveniently  be  invested. 

Buildings-Factor  Coats.  Harold  Oreen  (Ejngineering  and  Con- 
tracting, Feb.  S,  1915)  states  that  there  is  no  fixed  set  of  elements 
making  up  a  land-and*bullding8  factor.  In  the  majority  of  caaeei. 
however,  the  elements  discussed  below  will  include  all  the  costs 
making  up  a  complete  factor  for  the  purpose  of  a  square  foot 
distribution  to  departments  or  production  centers  as  the  cost- 
accounting  practice  may  require.  Thus  the  elements  which  have 
been  selected  are  almost  universal,  while  those  particular  to  special 
industries  are  not  considered.  A  classification  of  these  elementa 
together  with  an  explanation  of  how  the  cost  of  each  was  deter^ 
mined  follows: 


(1)  Fixed  charges  on  land. 

(2)  Fixed  clmrges  on  buildings. 

(3)  Fixed  charges  on  building  fixtures. 

(4)  Power  and  light. 
<6)  Heat. 

(6)  Building  expense. 


Coats  of  Elementa.  Fixed  charges  consist  of  interest,  taxes,  insur- 
ance, depreciation,  and  repairs,  and  these  are  calculated  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  appraisal  value  of  the  land,  buildings,  and  fixtures. 
The  interest  rate  was  taken  at  5  per  cent  in  all  cases.  Tax  and 
insurance  rates  were  determined  for  each  particular  case.  Theso 
rates  were  quite  uniform,  however,  and  1  per  cent,  for  taxes  and  0.5 
per  cent  for  insurance  would  be  fair  averages.  On  buildings  the 
rates  for  depreciation  and  repairs  averaged  2  per  cent  and  Z  per 
cent  respectively,  while  for  buildings  fixtures,  which  consist  of 
steam  and  water  piping,  electric  light  wiring,  elevators,  sprinkler 
systems,  etc.,  rates  of  6  per  cent,  for  depreciation  and  6  per  cent 
for  repairs  were  used. 

For  convenience  these  rates  are  summarized  In  the  following 
table: 

I^and,        Buildings,      Fixtures, 
per  cent,      per  cent.        per  cent. 

Interest    6  5  6 

Taxes    1  1  1 

Insurance     0.6  0.6 

Depreciation    2  6  ' 

Repairs    8  6 

Total     "e  11.6  16.6 

It  is  evident  that  correct  interest,  tax«  and  insurance  rates  can 
be  determined.  Correct  reserves  for  depreciation  and  repairs  are 
open  to  considerable  discussion,  however,  and  the  correct  reserves 
will  vary  with  the  type  of  buildings  under  consideration.  As  a 
basis  about  25  mill-construction  buiidings  used  for  paper,  textile, 
and  machine-building  industries,  and  costing  from  91.26  to  $1.60 
per  square  foot,  have  been   selected.     The  rates  given  above  for 
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depreciation  and  repairs  were  used  in  these  mills,  and  appear  to  be 
correct,  jading  from  accumulated  cost-accountlner  records. 

The  cost  of  the  first  three  elements  —  fixed  charges  on  land,  build- 
ings, and  fixtures  —  was  determined;  then,  by  calculating:  proper 
annual  interest,  tax,  Insurance,  depreciation,  and  repair  charges  as 
a  percentage  of  the  appraisal  value  of  the  land,  buildings,  and  fix- 
tures, the  costs  of  these  subdivisions  were  obtained. 

The  next  two  elements  —  power  and  light,  and  heat  —  include  the 
cost  of  power  used  for  lighting  buildings  and  operating  elevators, 
and  the  cost  of  steam  used  for  heating.  These  costs  are,  of  course, 
based  on  a  determination  of  how  much  power  and  heat  is  used  for 
these  purposes,  and  how  much  it  costs  to  make  the  power  and  steam 
in  the  particular  plant. 

The  amount  of  steam  used  for  heating  was  estimated  theoretically 
by  the  same  methods  which  would  be  used  in  designing  a  heating 
system  for  a  mill  building,  and  these  theoretical  results  were 
checked  with  the  Icnown  difference  in  coal  consumption  between 
winter  and  summer  months  due  to  heating.  Power  used  for  lighting 
was  frequently  developed  by  a  separate  generator,  which  enabled  a 
log  of  switchboard  readings  to  be  used  in  making  this  determination. 
In  a  few  cases  power  for  lighting  was  purchased.  Power  used  by 
elevators  is,  in  most  cases,  a  relatively  small  item  and  depends  on 
the  sixe  of  the  elevators  and  the  frequency  with  which  they  are  used. 
In  determining  the  cost  of  the  steam  and  power  used,  fixed 
charges  on  land,  buildings,  fixtures,  and  equipment,  as  well  as 
operating  charges  for  fuel,  labor,  supplies,  etc.,  are  included.  In 
the  several  plants  under  discussion  the  average  cost  of  steam  was 
30  cts.  per  1,000  pounds,  and  of  power  2  cts.  per  kilowatt  hour.  The 
cost  of  power,  heat,  and  light  was  determined  then  by  estimating  the 
power,  heat,  and  light  used,  and  by  calculating  the  cost,  taking  into 
consideration  the  cost  of  power  at  the  plant  in  question. 

The  last  element,  buildings  expense,  is  made  up  of  expense  items 
attendant  upon  the  operation  of  practically  all  factory  buildings. 
Under,  this  head  there  has  been  included  labor,  such  as  watchmen, 
elevator  operators.  Janitors,  etc.,  and  the  cost  of  supplies  used  for 
cleaning  buildings,  the  cost  of  water  for  general  factory  use,  and 
other  similar  items. 

DiviHon  of  Costa.  An  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  to  describe  definitely  how  the  total  land-and-buildlngs 
factor  has  been  determined.  If  this  has  been  done,  the  data  fol- 
lowing should  have  a  practical  value  for  comparative  purposes,  and 
this  discussion  should  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  study  of  buildings- 
factor  costs  with  the  object  in  view  of  approaching  a  maximum 
efllciencry. 

The  average  cost  per  square  foot  of  floor  space,  in  the  buildings 
described  above,  and  determined  as  explained  In  the  previous  para- 
graphs of  this  article,  was  22  cts.  As  an  Illustration  of  the  meaning 
of  this  cost,  take  the  case  of  a  boring  mill  in  a  machine  shop  which 
may  occupy  a  space  20  ft.  by  20  ft.  when  allowance  Is  made  for  the 
machine,  the  operator,  and  the  necessary  movement  of  work  at  the 
machine.     A  square  foot  factor  or  buildings  factor  of,  say  25  cts. 
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would  mean  that  It  costs  20X20X26  cents,  or  $100  a  year  to  honae 

this  machine.     Assuming  a  working:  time  of  2,600  hrs.  a  year,  ft 

wouid  mean  that  this  cost  accumulates  at  a  rate  of  4  cts.  an  hr. 

This  buildiners-factor  charge  is  an  appreciable  percentage  of  the 

wages  paid  the  machine  operator,  and  is  but  one  of  several  equally 

important  factors  making  up  the  total  burden  of  the  industry. 

Relatively,  the  buildings-factor  charge  was  found  to  be  divided 

between  the  elements  as  follows : 

Costs,  cts. 
Item.  Per  cent.       per  sq.  ft. 

Fixed  charges  on  land 10  2.2 

Fixed  charges  on  buildings 66  12.3 

Fixed  charges  on  buildings  fixtures.  9  2.0 

Power  and  light 4  .9 

Heat    14  3.1 

Buildings  expense    7  1.5 

Total    100  22.0 

Cost  of  Items  of  Bulidings  by  Percentages.  In  any  locality,  if  we 
select  buildings  of  any  given  class  and  estimate  the  percentage  of 
the  total  cost  chargeable  to  each  item,  we  find  a  remarkably  small 
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Total     100%     100%     100%     100%     100%     100% 

Note. —  Heating  is  not  included. 

variation.  For  example,  the  hardware  item  in  brick  residences 
averages  about  3%  of  the  total  cost  of  the  building  whether  the 
building  costs  910,000  or  950.000.  For  a  910,000  building  the 
hardware  costs  910,000  X  3%,  or  $300.  For  a  $50,000  building,  the 
hardware  costs  960,000  X  ZVc*  or  $1,500.  In  making  preliminary 
estimates  of  cost  it  is  often  sufficiently  close  to  estimate  one  or 
two  of  the  large  items  and  calculate  the  rest  by  percentages.  Every 
builder  and  architect,  therefore,  should  analyze  the  actual  -cost  of 
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each  item  of  a  number  of  typical  buildings,  and  reduce  the  analysis 
to  percentages.  Where  foundation  work  is  difficult  and  variable,  it 
is  well  to  exclude  the  fotindations  in  forming  a  table  of  percentages* 
such  as  the  one  on  this  page.  It  is  also  well  to  carry  the  sub- 
divisions of  cost  still  farther;  but  for  the  purpose  of  example,  the 
foregoing  table  serves  to  illustrate. 

Cost  of  Miscellaneous  Buildings.  In  the  following  tables  by  Leon- 
ard C.  Wason  of  the  Aberthaw  Construction  Co.  given  in  Engineer- 
ing Record*  Feb.  27,  1909,  in  each  case  the  total  cost  includes 
masonry  and  carpentry  work  without  interior  finish  or  decorating, 
plumbing  and  heating.  The  effort  has  been  made  to  put  the  build- 
ings upon  a  comparative  basis  as  regards  the  amount  of  work  done 
on  each. 

The  first  table  consists  of  the  total  cost  of  actual  contracts  ^ce- 
cuted.     The   second   table  consists  of  bona  fide  bids  on  complete 


TABL.B    L     COST    OP    PIREPROOP   COMPLETED    BUILDINGS 


Kind  of  Volume 

building.  in  cu.  ft. 

OfBce^^and   stores....  1,366.S30 

Offices   and   stores....  4d€,780 

Factory     112,440 

Factory     746,674 

Factory     312.000 

Garage    156.198 

Filter     149,250 

Fire  sUtlon    44.265 

Observatory    9.734 

Filter     69.991 

Highest    . .  • . 

Lowest     •  •  •  • 

Average     .... 


Floor 

/-Unit 
Per 

cost-^ 

area  in 

Per 

sq.ft. 

cu.  ft. 

sq.  ft. 

90,474 

$0,133 

l.Uh 

39,840 

.124 

7.519 

.114 

1.70 

49.546 

.060 

.902 

24,960     • 

.127. 

1.60. 

10,806 

.086 

1.23 

19.208 

.134 

1.04 

2,982 

.153 

2.26 

657 

.373 

5.46 

5,243 

.333 

3.82 

•   •   ■    • 

.333 

3.82 

•   •   ■    • 

.06 

.90 

•    •   •   • 

.138 

1.72 

buildings  on  which  Mr.  Wason's  company  were  not  the  lowest  bid- 
ders but  where  the  difference  was  not  as  a  rule  very  great.  The 
third  and  fourth  tables  are  bona  fide  bids  on  work  by  another 
contractor  whose  experience  was  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Wason's. 
As  a  rule,  cubic  foot  measurements  are  given  in  cents  only,  seldom 
being  carried  to  any  closer  sub-division.  In  the  table  on  second 
class  buildings,  it  will  be  noted  that  for  the  largest  building  a 
variation  of  1  cent  per  cubic  foot  amounts  to  over  928,000,  while  the 
smallest  one  In  the  list  amounts  to  only  a  little  over  |6,400.  Again, 
on  the  last  three  Items,  the  cubic  foot  price  is  practically  Identical, 
while  the  square  foot  measurements  corresponding  vary  by  more 
than  100  per  cent,  with  no  easily  apparent  reason  in  the  design. 

In  the  table  on  fireproof  buildings  another  discrepancy  Is  noticed. 
In  the  first  and  last  items,  the  highest  and  the  lowest  per  cubic 
foot  as  well  as  per  square  foot  are  on  office  buildings  of  similar 
type  which  were  within  •one  mile  of  each  other  where  there  is  no 
apparent  reason  for  such  discrepancy  in  the  design  or  difficulty  of 
access  In  the  erection  of  the  building.  It  is  recommended  by  Mr. 
Wason  that  very  little  reliance  be  placed  upon  this  class  of  esti- 
mates. 
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TABLiE  IL     COST  OF  FIRBPROOF  COMPLETE  BUILDINGS 


Kind  of  Volume 

buildlnflT.  in  cu.  ft. 

Storehouse    1,714,448 

Hospital 703.692 

Office  building 496,780 

Cold  storaflre 1,535,000 

Factory    212,400 

Factory   1,327,868 

Storehouse    1,140,000 

Mfg.  building 1,380,500 

Office    693,840 

Factory    106,600 

Factory   1,211.364 

Factory   180,000 

Highest     .... 

Lowest     .... 

Average .... 


Kind  of  Volume 
building.                    .  in  cu.  ft 

Office  building 441.000 

Cold  storage 1,016,400 

Hospital     348,320 

Hospital     414,732 

Bank    533,750 

Masonic 1,479,456 

Warehouse    259.700 

Garage 497.420 

Warehouse    2,597.000 

Hotel    2,116,106 

Hospital     485.789 

Office    264,687 

Cold  storage 909.240 

Club   513,808 

Office    501,676 

Highest    .... 

Lowest     .... 

Average    .... 

Variation,     high     and 

low .... 


Floor 

^Unlt 
Per 

cost-^ 

area  in 

Per 

sq.ft. 

cu.ft« 

aq.ft. 

168.696 

10.0827 

$0.84 

57,654 

.0865 

1.05 

39,840 

.124 

1.545 

154,000 

.18 

1.30 

16,000 

.091 

1.28 

106,022 

.107 

1.335 

146,000 

.0685 

.575 

90.240 

.067 

1.01 

56.652 

.197 

2.42 

8,800 

.124 

1.485 

74.604 

.0625 

1.01 
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.129 

1.42 
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Floor 

r-Unit 
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C08t-i 
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sq.  ft. 
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35.854 
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n-97 
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1.12 
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63.8% 


57.0</o 


TABLE  IV. 


COST  OF  MILL  CONSTRUCTION  OR  SBCOND- 
CL(\SS  BUILDING 


Kind  of  Volume 

building.  In  cu.  ft. 

Mill     644,788 

Warehouse    2.808.860 

Mill     1.271,300 

Storehouse    1.714,448 

Mill     1.622.128 

Mill     1,331.200 

Mill     1,752,609 

Mill     2,641,000 

Mill     2.036.731 

Mill     2,867.535 

Highest    .... 

Lowest     .... 

Average    .... 


Floor 

r-Unlt 

COSt-x 

area  in 

Per 

Per 

Sfl.  ft. 

cu.  ft. 

sq.  f  U 

44,172 

10.122 

$1.51 

a     •     •     ■ 

.12 

•   •   «   • 

129.920 

.0891 

.875 

168,696 

.059 

.60 

152.200 

.066 

.60 

83,200 

.054 

.865 

81,5«0 

.048 

1.05 

98,059 

.046 

1.25 

174.000 

.046 

.542 

157.730 

.045 

.82 

•  •  «   • 

.122 

1.51 

■   •   •   • 

.045 

.542 

•   •   •   • 

.069 

.90 
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Table  V  was  condensed  from  data  given  by  F.  E3.  Kidder  In 
Building  Construction. 

TABLE  V.     COST  PER  CUBIC  FOOT  FOR  VARIOUS  HEIGHTS 

Type  of  bldg.  and    No.    , — No.  of  stories — ^     , Cost  per  cu.  ft. ^ 

construction.       Incl.    Max.    Min.     Avg.       Max.       Mln.  Avg, 

Office  buildings : 

Fireproof    21  20         2         9.35         63c  25c  41.5c 

Non-flreproof .      3         12         3         7.66         36.4         19  27.13 

Warehouses : 

Flreprctof    2  7         5         6  26.17       17.12       21.14 

Non-flreproof  .1  7         7         7  9.08         9.08         9.08 

Stores: 

Fireproof    2  6         4         6  31  29  30 

Non-flreproof  .1  8         8         8  19.76       19.75       19.76 

Hotels  and  apart- 
ment houses: 

Fireproof 4         14         7         9.6  44  30  38.8 

Non-fireproof  .1  6         6         6  18.6         18.6         18.6 

F.  J.  T.  Stewart  states  that  in  1906  the  average  cost  of  three 
fireproof  ofilce  buildings  in  Chicago  was  33  cts.  per  cu.  ft.»  while 
that  of  four  fireproof  oflioe  buildings  in  Boston  was  40  cts.  per 
cu.  ft. 

Cost  of  Office  Bufldfngs.  Building  Management  gives  the  follow- 
ing table  of  approximate  average  cost,  in  cents,  per  cubic  foot  of 
content  of  buildings,  for  the  principal  items  of  a  flrst-class  office 
building,  as  compiled  from  costs  of  numerous  buildings. 

Cost,  per  cu.  ft, 
Item.  in  cts. 

Foundation 1.76 

Steel  framing -  2.50 

Granite  and  all  masonry 11.17 

Cornice,  roof  and  slcylights 0.67 

Fireproof  floors 0.67 

Partitions,  tile 0.40 

All  plastering  and  stucco 1.26 

Ornamental  metal  work 2.00 

Marble  worlc 3.17 

Hardware   0.13 

Joiner  work  1.17 

Glass    0.42 

Fainting  and  varnish 0.23 

Electric  wiring   0.66 

Heating 1.12 

Plumbing    0.60 

Klevators 1.00 

Stairs,   scenic  structural   framing,   lamp   fixtures, 
etc.,   "contingencies,"   including   lesser  items 

not  mentioned  above 4.19 

Architect's  fee 2.60 

Total  cost  per  cu.  ft 34.42 

Comparative  Cost  of  Wood  and  Steel  Frame  Factory  Buildings. 
H.  G.  Tyrrell  gives  the  following,  based  on  prices  existing  In  Ohio 
In  the  forepart  of  1905. 

Slow  Burning  Wood  ConatrucUon.  The  building  is  60  x  100  ft., 
8lz  Stories  high,  containing  6  floors,  a  roof  and  a  cellar.     The  floors 
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are  desiiirned  for  a  load  of  100  lbs.  per  fq.  ft.  The  building  has 
windows  on  all  four  sides.  The  walls  (brick)  carry  the  ends 
of  the  floor  beams.  The  basement  walls  are  24  ins.  thick.  Walls 
of  first  four  stories  are  17  ins.  thick;  top  two  stories  13  ins. 
thick.  Eight  tiers  of  columns,  spaced  20  ft.  apart  in  both  direc- 
tions, carry  the  floors  and  roof.  The  columns  of  the  upper  four 
stories  are  yellow  pine,  the  size  being  14x  14  ins.  for  the  lowest  of 
these  four  stories.  Below  this,  round  cast  iron  columns  are  used. 
11  X  1V4  iQS.  in  the  first  story,  and  12  x  IV^  ins.  in  the  basement.  All 
columns  have  cast  iron  bases  3  ft  square  and  16  ins.  high.  Liength- 
wise  through  the  building  in  the  floors,  run  two  lines  of  12  x  20-ln. 
yellow  pine  header  beams  resting  on  the  brackets  of  the  cast  iron 
column  caps.  The  cross  floor  beams  are  8  x  16-in.  yellow  pine, 
spaced  6  ft.  apart.  At  the  columns  they  rest  on  column  caps,  and 
at  Intermediate  points  they  hang  from  the  header  be^ms  by  wix»ught 
iron  stirrups.  In  the  walls  the  cross  beams  rest  on  cast  iron  wall 
plates,  9  X  20  X  %  in.  The  floor  is  of  %-in.  matched  maple,  laid  on 
1%-in.  yellow  pine.  The  roof  is  similar  in  construction  and  has  a 
tar  and  gravel  covering. 

The  following  estimates  are  for  the  structural  part  of  the  building 
only,  including  walls,  columns,  floors,  roof,  excavation,  foundation, 
doors  and  windows,  but  not  including  partitions,  stairs,  elevators, 
plumbing,  heating,  lighting  or  wiring. 

1.  Excavation   (cu.  yds.)    1,800 

2.  Cellar  cement  floor  (sq.  ft.) 6,000 

3.  Foundatl<m  concrete  (cu.  yds.) 150 

4.  Brick   (cu.  ft.)    39,000 

B.  Wlndow.s.   4x7   ft 238 

6.  Rooflng   ( sq.  f t. ) 6,000 

7.  Yellow  pine  timber  (M.) 116 

8.  Yellow  pine  flooring  (M.) 73 

9.  Matched  flooring  (M.) 46 

10.  Iron  work    (tons) 46 

The  estimated  cost  of  this  design  is  $35,000,  which  is  equivalent 
to  6.1  cts.  per  cu.  ft.,  or  83  cts.  per  sq.  ft.  of  entire  floor  area. 

The  interior  framing  of  floors  and  columns  (Including  wall  plate.s. 
columns,  caps  and  bases  and  stirrup  irons),  is  27  cts.  per  sq.  ft.  of 
floor  area. 

Fireproof  SI  eel  Construction.  This  is  similar  in  design  to  the 
above,  as  regards  arrangement  of  beams  arW  columns.  Riveted 
steol  columns  are  u.sed,  and  the  floor.s  are  framed  with  steel  beams. 
The  flooring  between  the  beams  la  reinforced  concrete. 

The  quantities  arc  as  before  for  items  (1)  to  (6)  inclusive. 

The  remaining  items  are : 

7.  Steel  columns   (tons) 105 

8.  Steel  beams  and  wall  plalo  (ton.s) 252 

9.  (Concrete  floor  and  roof  {mi.  ft. ) 42,000 

The  estimated  cost  Is  $57,000,  which  Is  equivalent  to  10.2  cts.  per 
CU-  ft.,  or  $1.36  per  sti.  ft.  of  total  floor  area.  Floors  and  columns 
co.st  75  ct.s.  per  sq.  ft.  of  flooi  area,  .is  compared  with  27  cts.  for 
the  slow  burning  mill  construction. 
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Cubic  Poot  Costs  of  Rolnforced  Concrete  Buildings.*— The  follow- 
Inff  costs  are  for  buildings  actually  erected  and  they  are  given  by 
£mile  O.  Perrot,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. : 

Cents  per  cu.  ft 

Warehouses  and  manufactures 8  to  10 

Stores  and  loft  buildings 11  to  17 

Miscellaneous,  such  as  schools  and  hospitals. .   15  to  20 

These  costs  include  the  building  complete,  omitting  power,  heat, 
light,  elevators  and  decorations  or  furnish ing& 
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Fig.   1.     Diagram  showing  estimated  cost  per  sq.  ft.  of  floor  area 
for  one  story  brick  buildings  for  textile  manufacturing. 

Fig.   2.     Diagram  showing  estimated  cost  per  sq.  ft.  of  floor  area 
for   two-story   brick   buildings  for   textile   manufacturing. 

Cost  of  Mill  Buildings.  (Engineering  and  Contracting.  Jan.  27, 
1909.)  Charles  F.  Main  is  authority  for  the  following  data,  based 
upon  eastern  prices  in  1910. 

It  is  not  an  uncovimon  thing  to  hear  the  cost  of  mill  buildings 
placed  from  70  cts.  to  $1  per  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space,  regardless  of  the 
slse  or  number  of  stories.  There  is,  however,  a  wide  range  of  cost 
per  square  foot  of  floor  space,  depending  upon  the  width,  length, 
height  of  stories  and  number  of  stories. 

Some  time  ago,  I  placed  a  valuation  "upon  a  portion  of  the  prop- 
erty of  a  corporation,  including  some  400  or  500  buildings.  In  order 
to  have  a  standard  of  cost  from  which  to  start  in  each  ca.«ie.  I  pre- 
pared a  series  of  diagrams  showing  the  approximate  conts  of  build- 
ings varying  in  length  and  width  and  from  one  story  to  six  stories 
in  height.  The  height  of  stories  also  was  varied  for  different 
widths,  being  assumed  13  ft.  high  if  25  ft.  wide,  14  ft.  if  50  ft.  wide, 
16  ft.  for  75  ft..  16  ft.  for  100  ft.  and  over. 

*  Engineering  and  Contracting.  Jan.  27.  1909. 
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The  costs  used  in  making  up  the  dlagrama  are  based  larcely 
upoD  the  actual  coat  of  work  done  under  averace  conditions  of  cost 
of  materials  and  labor  and  with  averajte  soil  tor  foundations.  The 
costs  given  Include  plumbing,  but  no  heating,  sprinklers,  or  lighting. 
These  three  latter  Items  would  add  rouKhly  10  cts.  per  aq.  ft.  of 
floor  area. 

EiUmaUa.  The  accompanylnB  diagrams.  Figs.  1  to  t,  can  be 
used  to  determine  the  probable  approximate  cost  of  propossd  brick 
buildings,  of  the  type  known  as  "  slow-buming "  to  be  used  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  with  a  total  floor  load  of  about  75  lt>B. 
per  sq.  ft.  and  the^  can  be  taken  from  the  dtaxrams  readily.  The 
curves  were  derived  primarily  to  show  the  estimated  coBt  per  square 
foot  of  STOna  floor  area  of  brick  buildings  for  textile  miiia,  and  to 
Include  ordinary  foundations  and  plumbing.     For  example,  U  It  Is 


Fie.  3.  Diagram  showing  estimated  ccst  per  sq.  foot  of  floor  arOA 
for    Ihiee-Btory   brick    buildings   for   Kutlle   manufacturing. 

t'ig.  t.  niagram  showing  estimated  cost  per  sq.  ft.  of  floor  area 
for  four-Htory   brick   buildings  for   textile   manufacturing. 

desired  to  know  the  probable  cost  of  a  mill  1D0  ft.  long  by  100  It. 
wide,  three  stories  high,  refer  to  the  curves  showing  the  cost  of 
three-story  buildings.  On  the  cur\-e  for  buildings  100  ft.  wide,  find 
the  |>olnt  where  the  vertical  line  of  400  ft.  In  length  cuts  the  curve, 
then  move  horliontally  along  this  line  to  the  left-hand  vertical  line, 
on  which  will  be  found  the  coRt  of  81  cts.  , 

The  cost  given  is  for  brick  manufacturing  buildings  under  average 
condltionn  and  can  be  modlOed  if  necessary  for  the  following  con- 

(a)  If  the  soil  is  poor  or  the  conditions  of  the  site  are  such  as  to 
require  more  than  the  ordinary  amount  of  foundations,  the  cost  will 
be  increased. 
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(hf  If  the  end  or  a  side  of  the  building  Is  formed  by  another 
building,  the  cost  of  one  or  the  other  will  be  reduced  slightly. 

(c)  If  the  building  is  to  be  used  for  ordinary  storage  purposes 
with  low  stories  and  no  top  floors,  the  cost  will  be  decreased  from 
about  10%  for  large  low  buildings,  to  25%  for  sihali  high  ones, 
about  20%  usually  being  a  fair  allowance. 

(d>  If  the  buildings  are  to  be  used  for  manufacturing  purposes 
and  are  to  be  substantially  built  of  wood,  the  cost  will  be  decreased 
from  about  6%  for  large  one-story  buildings,  to  33%  for  high  small 
buildings;  15%  would  usually  be  a  fair  allowance. 

(e)  If  the  buildings  are  to  be  used  for  storage  with  low  stories 
and  built  substantially  of  wood,  the  cost  will  be  decreased  from  13% 
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Fig.  5.     Diagram  showing  estimated  cost  per  sq.  ft.  of  floor  area 
for  flve-story  brick  Duildings  for  textile  manufacturing. 

FI|f.   6.     Diagram  showing  estimated  cost  per  sq.  ft.  of  floor  area 
for   six-story    brick    Duildings   for    textile    manufacturing. 


for  large  one-story  buildings,  to  60%  for  small  high  buildings ;  30% 
would  usually  be  a  fair  allowance. 

(f)  If  the  total  floor  loads  are  more  than  75  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  the 
cost  is  increased. 

(g)  For  ofllce  buildings,  the  cost  must  be  increased  to  cover 
architectural  features  on  the  outside  and  interior  flnlsh. 

The  cost  of  very  light  wooden  structures  is  much  less  than  the 
above  figures  would  give.  Table  VI  shows  the  approximate  ratio 
of  the  costs  of  different  kinds  of  buildings  to  the  cost  of  those  shown 
by  the  curves. 

KwUuationa.  The  diagrams  can  be  used  as  a  basis  of  valuation 
of  different  buildings. 

A  building,  no  matter  how  built  nor  how  expensive  it  was  to 
bulld^  cannot  be  of  any  more  value  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is 
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pat  than  a  modem  building  properly  desfsrned  for  that  particular 
purpose.  The  cost  of  such  a  modern  building  Is  then  the  limit  of 
value  of  .existing  buildings.  Existing  buildings  are  usually  of  less 
value  than  new  modem  buildings  for  the  reason  that  there  has  been 
some  depreciation  due  to  age  and  that  the  buildings  are  not  as  well 
suited  to  the  business  as  a  modern  building  would  be. 

Starting  with  the  diagrams  as  a  base,  the  value  can  be  approxi- 
mately determined  by  making  the  proper  deductions^ 

The  diagrams  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for  insurance  valuations 
after  deducting  about  5%  for  large  buildings  to  16%  for  small  ones, 
for  the  coet  of  foundations,  as  it  is  not  customary  to  include  the 
foundations  in  the  insurable  value. 

U9€  of  TableM.  Table  Vll  shows  the  costs  which  form  the  basis 
of  the  estimates  and  these  unit  prices  can  be  used  to  compute  the 
coet  of  any  building  not  covered  by  the  diagrams.  The  cost  of 
brick  walls  is  based  on  22  bricks  per  cubic  foot,  costing  1 18  per 

TABLE  VII.     DATA  FOR  ESTIMATING  COST  OF  BUILDINGS 

Foundations  Brick  walls.        Columns 

including  exc.  Cost  per  sq.  ft     including 

Cost  per  Tin.  ft.  of  surface.         piers  and 

for  outside   inside     outside  for  Inside  castings. 

walls.        walls       walla       walls.         Cost 

of  one. 

One-etory  building |2.00  |1.75  I  .40  |  .40  $16.00 

Two-story    building 2.90  2.26  .44  .40  16.00 

ThreerBtory    building....    3.80  2.80  .47  .40  16.00 

Pour-story   building 4.70  3.40  .60  .43  16.00 

Five-story    building 6.60  3.90  .63  .46  16.00 

Six-story    building 6.60  4.60  .67  .47  16.00 

thousand  laid.  Openings  are  estimated  at  40  cts.  per  sq.  ft.,  includ- 
ing windows,  doors  and  sills. 

Ordinary  mill  floors,  including  timbers,  planking  and  top  floor 
with  Southern  pine  timber  at  |40  per  M.  ft.  B.  M.  and  spruce 
planking  at  |30  per  M.,  costs  about  32  cts.  per  sq.  ft.,  which  has 
been  used  as  a  unit  price.  Ordinary  mill  roofs  covered  with  tar  and 
gravel,  with  lumber  at  the  above  prices,  cost  about  26  cts.  per  sq.  ft. 
and  this  has  been  used  in  the  estimates.  Add  for  stairways,  ele- 
vator wells,  plumbing,  partitions  and  special  work. 

DeductionB  from  Diagrama.  (1)  An  examination  of  the  diagrams 
shows  immediately  the  decrease  in  cost  as  the  width  is  increased. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  the  walls  and  outside  founda- 
tions, which  is  an  important  item  of  cost,  relative  to  the  total  cost. 
Is  decreased  as  the  width  increases. 

For  example,  supposing  a  three-story  building  is  desired  with 
30,000  sq.  ft.  on  each  floor: 

If  the  building  were  600  ft  x  60  ft.,  its  cost  would  be  about  99 
cts.  per  sq.  ft 

If  the  building  were  400  ft.  x  76  ft,  its  cost  would  be  about  87 
cts.  per  sq.  ft 

If  the  building  were  300  ft.  x  100  ft,  its  cost  would  be  about  83 
cts.  per  sq.  ft. 
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If  the  bulldingr  were  240  ft  x  125  ft.  Its  cost  would  be  about  80 
cts.  per  sq.  ft. 

(2)  The  diagram  shows  that  the  minimum  cost  per  square  foot 
is  reached  with  a  four-story  building.  A  three-story  buildinur  costs 
a  trifle  more  than  a  four-story.  A  one-story  building  is  the  meet 
expensive.     This  is  due  to  a  combination  of  several  features : 

(a)  The  cost  of  ordinary  foundations  does  not  increase  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  stories,  and  therefore  their  cost  is  less  per 
square  foot  as  the  number  of  stories  is  increased,  at  least  up  to  the 
limit  of  the  diagram. 

(b)  The  roof  is  the  same  for  a  one-story  building  as  for  one  of 
any  other  number  of  stories,  and  therefore  its  cost  relative  to  the 
total  cost  grows  less  as  the  number  of  stories  increases. 

(c)  The  cost  of  columns.  Including  the  supporting  piers  and 
castings,  does  not  vary  much  per  story  as  the  stories  are  added. 

(d)  As  the  number  of  stories  increases,  the  cost  of  the  walls, 
owing  to  increased  thickness,  increases  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the 
number  of  stories,  and  this  item  is  the  one  which  in  the  four-story 
building  offsets  the  saving  in  foundations  and  roof. 

(3)  The  saving  by  the  use  of  frame  construction  for  walls  instead 
of  brick  is  not  as  great  as  many  persons  think.  The  only  saving 
is  in  somewhat  lighter  foundations  and  in  the  outside  surfaces  of 
the  building.  The  floor,  columns,  and  roof  must  be  the  same 
strength  and  construction  in  any  case. 

TABLE  VIII.  DATA  FOR  APPROXIMATING  COST  OP  ^MILI* 
BUILDINGS  OP  KNOWN  SIZE  BUT  WITHOUT  DEFINITE 
PLANS  MADE 

Foundations,  Brick  walls 

including  exc.  Including 

Cost  per  Tin.  ft.  doors  and  windows, 

for  outside  inside  Cost  per  sq.  ft 

walls.  walls.  of  surface. 

outside  for  inside 

walls.  walls. 

Height  of  building. 

One    story $2.00 

Two     stories. . . .    2.90 
Three    stories. . .   3.80 

Four    stories 4.70 

Five    stories.  . . .    5.60 
Six    stories 6.50 

Assumed  Height  of  Stories.  From  ground  to  first  floor,  3  ft 
Buildings  25  ft  wide,  stories  13  ft  high.  Buildings  50  ft.  wide, 
stories  14  ft.  high.  Buildings  75  ft.  wide,  stories  15  ft  high.. 
Buildings  100  ft.  wide,  stories  16  ft  high.  Buildings  125  ft  wide, 
stories  16  ft  high. 

Unit  Prices.  Floors,  32  cts.  per  sq.  ft.  of  gross  floor  space  not 
including  columns.     If  columns  are  inclined,  38  cts. 

Roof,  25  cts.  i)er  sq.  ft.,  not  including  columns.  If  columns  are 
included,  30  cts.     Roof  to  project  18  ins.  all  around  buildings. 

Stairways,  including  partitions,  $100  each  flight.  Allow  two 
stair«^ays,  and  one  elevator  tower  for  buildings  up  to  150  ft  long. 
Allow  two  stairways  and  two  elevator  towers  for  buildings  up  to 
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300  ft.  long.  In  buildings  over  two  stories,  allow  three  stairways 
and  three  elevator  towers  for  buildings  over  300  ft  long. 

In  buildings  over  two  stories,  plumbing  $76  for  each  fixture  in* 
eluding  piping  and  partitions.  Allow  two  fixtures  on  each  floor  up 
to  6,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  and  add  one  fixture  for  each  additional 
6,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  or  fraction  thereof. 

(Note.  From  the  above  data  the  approximate  cost  of  any  else 
and  shape  of  building  can  be  estimated  in  a  few  minutes.  After 
the  cost  of  the  items  given  is  determined  about  10%  should  be  added 
for  incidentals.) 

Reinforced  Concrete  Buildings.  From  such  estimates  and  pro- 
posals as  I  have  been  able  to  get  and  from  work  done  it  appears 
that  the  cost  of  reinforced  concrete  buildings  designed  to  carry  floor 
loads  of  100  Iba  per  sq.  ft.  or  less  would  be  about  26%  more  than 
the  slow-burning  type  of  mill  construction. 

Alternate  Method  of  Estimating  Cost.  Floors.  88  cts.  per  sq. 
ft.  of  gross  floor  space.  This  price  will  include  column  piers,  column 
castings  and  wrought  iron. 

Roof.  30  cts.  per  sq.  ft.,  including  projections,  say  18  ins.,  in- 
cluding columns,  etc 

Stairways  and  Elevator  Towers.  Allow  two  stairways  and  one 
elevator  tower  in  buildings  over  two  stories  high  up  to  160  ft.  long. 
Allow  two  stairways  and  two  elevator  towers  up  to  300  ft.  long. 
Allow  three  stairways  and  three  elevator  towers  over  300  ft.  long. 

Brick  Walls.  Enclosing  stairs  and  elevators,  estimated  as  Inside 
walla 

Stairs.     $100  per  flight,  per  story. 

Plumbing.  Allow  two  fixtures  on  each  floor  up  to  5.000  sq.  ft. 
of  floor  space,  and  add  one  flxture  for  each  additional  6,000  sq  ft. 
or  fraction  thereof.     Allow  |76  per  flxture. 

incidentals.     Add  about  10%  for  incidentala 

Cost  of  Buildings  of  Wood,  Concrete,  and  Steel  Framing.  H.  G. 
Tyrrell  (Engineering  Magazine,  June,  1912),  gives  the  following 
data.  Table  IX.  presented  at  the  convention  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Cement  Users  in  1912: 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  average  cost  of  single-story 
buildings  with  saw-tooth  roof  is  $1.77  per  sq.  ft.  of  floor  and  8^  eta. 
per  cu.  ft.  of  contetits,  while  the  average  cost  of  buildings  with  more 
than  one  story  is  $1.12  per  sq.  ft.  of  floor  and  8.7  cts.  per  cu.  ft.  of 
contents.  These  flgures  are  on  the  complete  building  with  plumbing, 
but  they  do  not  include  heating,  lighting,  sprinkler  system,  elevators, 
or  power  equipment.  The  square-foot  prices  were  obtained  by  divid- 
ing the  total  cost  of  the  building  by  the  aggregate  floor  area 
including  the  basement,  but  not  including  the  roof. 

Another  report  on  the  cost  of  reinforced-concrete  buildings  read 
in  1909  before  the  National  Association  of  Cement  Users  gives  the 
specific  costs  of  21  buildings,  showing  an  average  cost  of  $1.72  per 
sq.  ft.  of  floor  area  and  13.8  cts.  per  cu.  ft.  of  contents,  as  given  in 
Table  X. 

It  appears  therefore  that  the  average  cost  of  forms  per  square 
foot  is  for  columns  13  cts.,  beam  floors  11.6  cts.,  slab  floors  11.1  eta. 
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TABLE  X.     COST  OF  CONCRETE  BUILDINGS 

Volume  Floor  area.  Costs. 

Type.                     Incu.  ft.                  sq.ft.                cu.  ft.  sq.ft. 

Sto"*.-, Hli^m                168.696              1.0827  $.84 

Jj5fP^**'     lil'ill                  57,654                   .0865  1.05 

Office. 496,780                   39,840                   .124  1545 

Cold    storage 1,535,000                154,000                  .13  i.ZO 

Factory    212,400                  15.000                  .091  1.28 

Factory    1.329,868                106.000                  .107  1.335 

Storehouse     1,140,000                146.000                  .0685  .575 

P«rtory    1.380,500                  90.240                  .067  l.Ol 

Office    693,840                  56.552                  .197  2.43 

Factory    105,600                     8,800                  .124  1.485 

Factory    1.211,364                  75.604                  .0626  1.01 

Factory    180,000        •          16.394                   .129  1.42 

Office    1.365,800                  90,474                  .133  2.00 

^tory    112,440                    7.519                  .114  1.70 

Factory    746,674                  49,546                  .060  .902 

Factory    312,000                  24.960                  .127  1.60 

Garage     156.198                  10,806                  .085  1.23 

Filter 149,260                  19.208                  .134  1.04 

Fire   station 44,265                     2,982                  .153  2.26 

Observatory    9,734                        657                  .373  5  45 

Filter 59,991                     5,243                  .333  3.82 

Average     ...                                                           $  .138  $1.72 

slatM!  only  between  steel  beams  9.5  cts.,  walls  above  ground  12.8  cts., 
foundations  10.3  cts,  and  footings  9.3  cts. 

A  subdivision  giving  the  percentage  cost  of  concrete,  steel,  labor 
and  forms  is  as  follows : 

Per  cent,  of  total. 

Concrete 19 

Steel    17 

Labor    31 

Forms 33 

Total   100% 


This  analysis  assumes  that  materials  can  be  delivered  at  the  site 
on  cars,  and  that  form  lumber  can  be  used  twice.  As  two-thirds  of 
the  total  cost  is  for  labor  and  forms,  and  one-third  for  the  forms 
alone.  It  is  economical,  where  time  will  permit,  to  use  forms  more 
than  twice,  or  as  often  as  the  lumber  will  last.  Repetition  and 
duplication  of  forms  are  in  fact  the  greatest  factors  in  cost  reduc- 
tion, and  the  design  should  be  so  made  that  this  is  possible. 
The  average  cost  of  forms  obtained  from  a  different  set  of  records 
from  those  given  above,  is,  for  floors  with  beams,  girders  and  slabs, 
10  cts.  per  square  foot,  and  for  slab  floor  without  beams  7  cts.  per 
square  foot.  The  corresponding  cost  of  column  forms  is  13  cts.  per 
square  foot.  The  cost  of  bending  and  placing  relnforcingr  steel,  in- 
cluding wire  mesh  in  slabs,  varies  from  $5  to  $17  per  ton,  the 
average  being  about  |10  per  ton. 

A  reinforced -concrete  building  designed  by  the  writer,  55  ft.  wide 
and  88  ft.  long,  with  seven  stories  and  basement  and  500,000  cu.  ft. 
of  contents,  cost  $1.16  per  square  foot  of  floor,  or  9.1  cts.  per  cu.  ft. 
of  contents.  The  floors  w^ere  proportioned  for  a  total  load  of  200 
lbs.  per  sq.  ft  and  the  prices  given  above  include  excavation,  foun- 
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dations.  walls,  columns,  floors,  framingr,  rooflniTf  windows,  doors  and 
stalrSk  but  do  not  include  plumbing,  elevators,  heating,  lighting  or 
partitions. 

Concrete  factory  buildings  from  one  to  Ave  stories  in  height  and 
about  60  ft.  wide  will  have  minimum  costs  about  as  follows: 

Cost 'per  sq.  Costs  in  cents 

ft.  of  floor  per  cu.  ft.  of 

area.  contents. 

S,  4  and  5  stories $1.00  to  $1.10  7.5  to    8.6 

2  stories   1.06  to    1.16  8.0  to    9.0 

1  story 1.10  to    1.20  8.%  to  10.0 

These  prices  do  not  include  partitions,  plumbing,  heating,  lighting 
or  elevators.  In  the  Southern  States  or  in  country  districts  where 
labor  is  cheaper,  the  unit  costs  may  occasionally  be  10  to  15  per 
cent.  leas.  But  when  buildings  are  erected  by  contractors  who  are 
only  occasionally  employed  on  such  work,  the  cost  is  likely  to  exceed 
the  minimum  prices  given  above,  and  amount  to  $1.30  per  sq.  ft.  for 
buildings  of  three  stories  or  more,  to  11.60  per  sq.  ft.  for  those  with 
only  single  stories.  Concrete  framing,  including  slabs,  beams  and 
columns  only,  without  walls,  costs  from  46*  to  66  cts.  per  sq.  ft.  of 
floor  area. 

The  cost  of  reinforced-concrete  buildings  fnmi  numerous  designs 
varies  from  6  to  12  cts.  per  cu.  ft.  for  factories  and  warehouses,  and 
from  10  to  16  ct&  per  cu.  ft.  for  stores  and  loft  buildings.  These 
are  based  upon  the  use  of  complete  concrete  frames  and  exterior 
curtain  walls,  without  power,  heat,  light,  elevators  or  interior  flnish. 
Buildings  with  concrete  slabs  and  2-inch  cement  flnish,  costing  $1.25 
per  square  foot,  would  with  cement  flnish  on  2-in.  cinder  concrete 
cost  about  $1.30  per  square  foot  with  '%'in.  maple  on  2-ln.  cinder 
concrete,  with  a  concrete  floor  slab  in  each  case. 

A  two-story  reinforced-concrete  factory  building  100  ft.  square,  at 
WalkervUle,  Ontario,  with  6-In.  curtain  walls,  and  columns  16-ft. 
apart  in  both  directions,  cost  complete,  including  concrete,  rods,  and 
forms,  119.88  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete  in  place. 

Some  contractors  used  the  following  method  of  estimating  the  cost 
per  cubic  yard  of  all  the  material  in  place.  First  And  the  cost 
delivered  at  the  site,  of  the  cement,  sand  and  stone  required  for  a 
cubic  yard  of  concrete,  and  to  this  add  $5  per  yard  for  the  reinforC'> 
ing  metaL  The  sum  of  these  two  costs  is  assumed  to  represent  one'> 
half  of  the  total  cost  per  cubic  yard  of  the  materials  in  place.  The 
labor  of  mixing  and  placing  the  concrete  and  of  placing  the  steel 
will  add  one-third  to  the  above  sum,  and  the  material  and  labor  on 
forms  will  be  two-thirds  more.  The  resulting  cost  does  not  include 
contractors'  proflt  or  plant  depreciation.  General  expense  and 
cleaning  up  after  oompletion  may  be  |1  to  |2  per  -cu.  yd.  addi- 
tional. 

A  considerable  saving  in  the  cost  of  reinforced -concrete  buildings 
can  be  effected  by  omitting  the  floor  slabs,  and  using  a  frame  of 
columns  and  girders  only,  with  a  double  course  of  boards  sup- 
ported on  reinforced-concrete  beams.     For  specific  example,  a  four- 
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ptory  office  building  of  this  kind  at  Fore  River,  Mass.,  a  large  part 
of  the  curtain  walls  being  glass,  cost  with  the  foundatlona,  walls, 
roof,  and  floors,  only  63  cts.  per  sq.  ft.  of  floor  area,  or  4H  cts.  per 
cu.  ft.  of  contents.  Including  lighting,  heating,  toilets,  and  par- 
titions, the  cost  .was  11.30  per  sq.  ft  of  floor,  or  9.2  cts.  per  cu.  fL 
Another  similar  flve-story  building  in  the  same  state,  60  by  300,  cost 
only  7.6  cts.  per  cu.  ft. 

Eksonomy  often  results,  also,  from  the  use  of  separately  moulded 
floor  members,  a  good  example  being  the  cold-storage  warehouse  at 
Syracuse,  recently  constructed.  The  building  was  six  stories  high 
and  7 8. ft.  square,  and  concrete  floors  of  the  Watson  system  were 
supported  by  a  frame  of  steel  beams  and  columna  The  floors  alone 
cost  20.6  cts.  per  sq.  ft.,  and  the  steel  frame  and  flreprooflng  21.6 
cts.  additional,  or  a  total  of  42  cts.  per  sq.  ft.  of  floor  area,  or  4  eta. 
per  cu.  ft  of  volume  for  both  floor  and  frame.  Including  the  gravel 
roof,  curtain  walls,  and  stairs,  the  cost  was  61  cts.  per  sq.  ft  or  6.7 
eta  per  cu.  ft.,  the  granolithic  floor  finish,  and  wall  plastering  not 
being  included.  In  determining  these  unit  prices,  the  area  of  six 
floors  and  basement  was  taken  inside  of  the  exterior  walls. 

Much  of  the  published  information  in  reference  to  the  cost  of  con- 
crete work  is  based  upon  the  records  of  well  organised  building 
companies  who  are  equipped  to  do  such  work  in  the  most  economical 
manner.  Other  builders  with  less  facilities  shpuld  therefore  l>e 
liberal  in  their  edtimatea  Some  contractors  when  estimating  use  a 
cost  unit  for  reinforced  concrete  of  $1  per  cu.  ft.,  or  $27  per  cu.  yd., 
for  all  material  in  place,  which  Is  no  doubt  large  enough  for  even 
inexperienced  builders. 

Where  wooden  buildings  are  referred  to  in  the  foUow^ing  com- 
parisons,  only  mill  construction  of  the  slow-burning  type  is  con- 
sidered,  for  nearly  all  modern  industrial'  enterprises  are  housed  in 
buildings  that  are  to  some  extent  fireproof.  The  question  may 
reasonably  be  asked  here,  what  constitutes  a  fireproof  building? 
Nothing  Is  more  fireproof  than  a  furnace,  and  yet  the  decomposition 
of  its  contents  by  fire  is  its  chief  use.  These  buildings  must  there- 
fore not  only  be  made  of  non-inflammable  material  but  they  must 
be  so  arranged  that  fire  when  started  can  be  confined  to  one  room 
or  to  the  smallest  possible  space.  With  this  object  in  view,  they 
should  be  equipped  with  self-closing  metal  doors,  and  windows  with 
wire  glass  or  metal  shutters.  They  should  have  automatic  flre 
alarms,  and  above  all  an  adequate  sprinkler  system.  Steel  framing 
must  be  enclosed  and  protected  with  some  material  such  as  brick, 
tile,  terra  cotta  or  concrete.  Under  these  conditions,  with  insur- 
ance on  the  contents,  a  manufacturing  enterprise  is  reasonably  safe. 

Building  types  arranged  in  order  of  their  relative  first  cost  are  as 
follows : 

A.  Complete  steel  frame,  fi reproofed,  with  curtain  walls  and  plank 
floor. 

B.  Interior  steel  frame,  fireproofed,  with  solid  brick  walls  and 
plank  floor. 

C.  Complete  steel  frame  fireproofed,  with  curtain  walls  and  re- 
Inforced-concrete  floors. 
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D.  Interior  steel  frame  fire-proofed,  with  solid  brick  walls  and  re- 
inforced-concrete  floors. 

E.  Entire  reinforced-concrete  building. 

F.  Part  interior  steel  frame  not  fireproofed,  with  solid  brick  walla 
and  wood  mill  floors. 

O.  Entire  wood  mill  construction. 

The  first  cost,  however,  is  not  always  the  Eovernfnff  considera- 
tion, for  in  these  times  of  largre  enterprises,  any  reasonable  Invest- 
ment is  permissible  which  will  result  in  ultimate  economy,  when  the 
expense  of  maintenance,  depreciation.  Interest  and  insurance  is 
considered.  The  selection  of  a  building  type  is*  indeed,  a  choice  of 
the  most  profitable  investment. 

In  comparing  the  first  cost  of  buildings  in  wood  mill  oonstructlon 
and  in  reinforced  concrete.  It  will  be  found  that  their  relative  cost 
varies  with  the  location,  size  of  building,  and  the  fioor  loads  to  be 
sustained.  In  the  Southern  States,  or  other  regions  where  timber  Is 
abundant  and  cheap,  wood  construction  will  often  cost  25  to  30% 
less  than  reinforced  concrete,  while  in  districts  where  wood  is  scarce, 
the  two  types  may  be  nearly  equal. 

The  comparison  depends  also  on  the  sise  of  the  building,  for  large 
ones  have  often  been  found  to  cost  about  the  same  In  either  material, 
and  small  ones  are  sometimes  more  expensive  by  SO  to  40  or  60% 
in  reinforced  concrete  than  in  wood.  The  required  floor  capacity 
also  affects  the  comparison.  Light  loads  with  long  spans  are 
cheaper  in  wood  mill  construction  than  in  reinforced  concrete,  the 
cost  of  the  two  types  being  nearly  equal  In  large  buildings  with  200 
lbs.  imposed  loads  per  square  ft.,  and  column  spacing  of  18  to  20  ft. 
With  loads  of  300  to  600  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.,  concrete  becomes  the 
cheaper,  and  the  saving  increases  rapidly  with  greater  loads  of  1.000 
to  1,200  lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

A  concrete  building  designed  by  the  writer  and  containing  about 
600,000  cu.  ft.  was  found  to  cost  17%  more  than  one  in  wood  mill 
construction,  and  about  the  same  as  a  building  with  complete 
interior  fireproofed  steel  frame,  solid  walls,  and  wood  floors.  It 
was  in  Ohio. 

As  a  general  rule,  therefore,  it  will  be  found  that  reinforced  con- 
crete in  the  Northern  States  costs  about  the  same  as  wood  for  large 
buildings  with  heavy  loads,  worth  |260,000  or  more.  Those  worth 
125.000  to  1100,000  will  usually  cost  10  to  20%  more  in  concrete 
than  in  wood,  and  small  structures,  especially  for  light  loads,  may 
be  cheaper  in  wood  by  30  to  40  or  even  50%. 

Table  XII   gives  a  miscellaneous  lot  of  bld^  and  estimates  on. 
manufacturing    buildings,    with    comparative    costs    In    wood    mill 
construction  and   in  reinforced  concrete.     It  will  be  seen  that  the 
costs  in  most  cases  are  from  1  to  27%  higher  in  concrete  than  In 
wood. 

Comparing  now  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  two  types.  For  con- 
venience, a  wooden  building  will  be  assumed  at  |100,000,  and  a  con- 
crete building  10  per  cent,  more,  or  |1 10,000,  and  the  contents  In 
each  case  will  be  assumed  of  equal  value  to  the  building.  The 
yearly  maintenance  costs  will  be: 
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Wood.  Reinforced 

concrete. 

Depreciation    at  1%%  |1.500  at^%       I    600 

Insurance  on  building at  80  cts.  800  at  20  cts.       220 

Insurancre  on  contents at  110  cts.  1,100  at  80  cts.       8S0 

Interest  and  taxes at  7%  7.000                              7.700 

Osciilation,  vibration at  1%  1»000                               0000 

Ttotal    111.400  19.300 

The  reinforced-concrete  building  costing  1 110  000  will  then  have 
a  maintenance  cost  of  $2,100  per  year,  or  2.1  per  cent,  less  than,  the 
wooden  one  at  $100,000.  and  this  difference  of  $2,100  at  6%.  is 
interest  on  $35,000.  It  will  therefore  be  permissible  to  invest  an 
additional  $36,000  on  a  concrete  building,  to  make  the  two  types  of 
equal  ultimate  cost.  A  concrete  building  costing  $146,000,  or  46  per 
cent,  more,  has  therefore  no  greater  ultimate  cost  than  a  wooden 
one  at  $100,000. 

In  comparing  the  cost  of  flreproofed-steel  construction  with  rein- 
forced-concrete,  complete  framing  and  exterior  curtain  walls  being 
considered  in  both  cases,  it  will  be  found  that  for  imposed  floor 
loads  of  160  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  or  more,  concrete  will  be  cheaper  than 
steel  by  5  to  20%,  depending  on  conditions.  For  light  loads,  the 
cost  of  the  two  types  will  be  nearly  equal,  and  in  some  cases  with 
very  light  load'  and  long  spans,  steel  framing  will  be  slightly 
cheaper.  One-story  buildings  over  large  areas  are  best  when  framed 
in  steel. 

A  comparison  on  a  building  costing  about  $50,000  for  total  floor 
loads  of  200  lbs.  per  square  foot,  showed  that  one  with  flreproofed- 
steel  framing  and  heavy  wooden  floor  cost  12%  more  than  one  of 
reinforced  concrete  with  granolithic  floor  surface.  It  appears,  there-, 
fore,  that  factory  buildings  of  reinforced  concrete  have  the  lowest 
cost  of  all  flreproof  construction  yet  available. 

Table  XIII  gives  the  comparative  cost  of  a  variety  of  buildings 
of  different  kinds,  in  both  reinforced  concrete  and  in  steel.  It  shows 
that  the  former  type  is  cheaper  than  the  latter  by  3  to  1Z%. 

Prom  comparative  estimates  for  a  building  of  500,000  cu.  ft.,  to 
determine  the  comparative  cost  of  flreproofed-steel  construction  and 
wood  mill  framing,  it  appears  that  one  with  complete  flreproofed- 
steel  frame,  side  curtain  walls  and  wood  floors,  costs  30%  more 
than  wood  ralU  construction,  while  the  same  building  with  only 
interior  flreproofed-steel  frame  and  solid  bearing  walls  costs  19% 
more  than  wood.  If  the  flrst  building  mentioned  above  had  a  reln- 
foroed-concrete  floor,  its  cost  would  be  37%  more  than  wood  mill 
construction,  while  the  corresponding  cost  of  the  second  one  with 
reinforced  concrete  floor  would  be  26%  more. 

Cost  of  Reproducing  Buildings  and  Yearly  Cost  Variation.  The 
table  in  Fig.  7  shows  the  per  cent  of  increased  cost  to  be  applied  to 
coat  of  buildings  as  of  year  built  to  obtain  cost  of  reproduction 
in  a  recent  appraisal  by  the  authors. 

Comparative  Cost  of  Slow  Burning  and  Concrete  Buildings  in  Chi- 
cago. F.  E.  Davidson  and  T.  L.  Condron  (Engineering  News,  Nov. 
9,  1916),  give  the  following  comparison  of  work  in  Chicago : 
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The  OImn  building  Ih  GG  fl.  \%  Inn.  by  IH  ft.  TA  Ins.  In  area, 
vKh  six  Btorlen  and  bSKemenl.  and  conCalna  E98,4T7  cu.  fl.  The 
■tory  heishta  are  In  Beneral  13  ft.  fi  Ins.  floor  lo  floor.  The  typical 
tayB  of  the  bulldlntc  are  IS  ft.  by  17  ft.  10  InB.  The  Btructure  was 
deplaned  for  n  live-load  of  IGO  lb%  per  sq.  ft.  In  accordance  with  the 
requiretnentn  of  the  Chicajm  bulldlnR-  code,  which  llmltn  the  BiresseH 
In  knuE-Ieaf  Southern  pine  tn  1.300  Ibn.  per  nq.  In.  in  bending  snd 
lino  lbs.  per  nq.   In.   In  direct  compr-wHon  with  the  eraln. 

The  noor  Birdem  are  compoHcd  of  two  lOxlS-ln.  lAnberH  bolted 
together,  and  thp  floor  JoIhIb  oi-  beams  are  « 1 16  In.,  located  ^  tL  t 
Ins.  c  to  c.  The  ftirdern  are  exrried  on  steel  post  capn  of  the  writer's 
own  deslKn.  The  floor  conBtruction  In  a  3-tn,  tongued  and  grooved 
(looiinB  Dnlshed  with  a  'A-ln.  maple  wearing  nurface. 

This  building   Ix  an   addition 


^  Dt  r 


nlllever 
e  for  either  design. 


1   for   the 


|!«?l^55??S§wasEI?5|;5S?5J|i 


Diasram  nhowlng  p 


in  1916. 


The  tlmlier  apecifled  In  the  contract  wan  to  be  of  the  select 
■tructural  grade  au  per  the  new  grading  rules  of  the  Southern  Pine 
Association.  The  cost  to  the  contractor  In  this  partlrular  bnlldlnK 
at  the  aite  waa  aa  follows:  A iiproxl mutely  (34. SO  per  M.  fur  the 
18-In.  Mock  and  t33  per  M.  for  the  16-ln.  stock. 

The  Imperial  Brass  Co.  building  la  8Gil2E  ft.  In  area,  n\x  stories 
and  basement,  and  has  74,000  sq,  ft  of  door  surface.  The  cubical 
ooDtents  measured  In  the  same  manner  as  adopted  for  the  UIhoh 
buUdlnK  are  972,000  cu.  ft.  for  the  standard  mill  construction  and 
991.400  cu.  n.  tor  the  reinforced -concrete  conBtruction.  the  dllTerence 
In  cubical  contents  being  due  to  the  greater  dejith  of  fou 


for  the  concrete 
construct  Ion  are 
conairtictlon  IS 
for  a  live-load  nl 
RtentH  of  the  Chi 
In  the  Btandai 


ruction. 


The  U 


mill 


The  girders  are 
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carried  on  steel  post  caps  built  up  of  plates  and  angles.  The  floor 
construction  is  3  in.  tonsrued  and  grooved  yellow-pine  flooring  with 
%-in.  maple  wearing  surface.  The  timber  specifled  was  selfK:! 
structural -grade  Southern  pine,  according  to  the  specifications  for 
dense  Southern  pine  given  in  the  Southern  Pine  Association  Density 
Rule  Book  of  March  15,  1916  No.  1  Douglas  fir  was  permitted  aa 
an  alternate  for  the  above  yellow  pine. 

The  reinforced-concrete  design  called  for  an  8-in.  relnforcsed- 
concrete  slab  supported  by  flaring  column  heads,  and  reinforced- 
concrete  round  columns. 

The  foundations  for  the  mill -construction  building  are  the  xisual 
spread  type,  except  that  cantilever  foundations  are  required  on  the 
side  adjacent  to  the  old  building. 


TABLE  XIV. 


COMPARISON   OP  COSTS   OF  MUX.  AND   CON- 
CRETE  CONSTRUCTION 


Comparison  of  bids  for  a  factory 

building  of  standard  mill  and 

reinforced  concrete. 

Olson  bldg. 
Type  of  construction Mill.     Concrete. 

Masonry  (brick,  stone  and  con- 
crete)      120,256  166,766 

Ornamental     and  '  miscellaneous 

iron,    etc.    11,989  4,839 

Carpentry     14,374         

Steel     sash,      glazing,     painting, 

rooflng,  etc 8,804  4,479 

Plumbing  (drainage)    615  725 

Wiring*    1.100  1,260 

Total  bids  received $52,138     $68,069 

Per  sq.  ft.  of  floor  areas $1.17         $1.61 

Relative  costs  per  sq.  ft 100%        129% 

Relative  costs  per  sq.  ft 

Adding  28  cts.  per  sq.  ft.  of  floor 
area  to  cover  cost  of  sprinkler, 
heating  and  elevator  equipment 

and  plumbing  flxtures $1.46         |1.79 

Relative  costs  per  sq.  ft 100%        124% 

Relative  costs  per  sq.  ft 

Per  cu.  ft.  of  building 8  V^c.       H  V4c. 

Relative  costs  per  cu.  ft 100%        132% 

Relative  costs  per  cu.  ft 

Adding  2  cts.  per  cu.  ft.  of  build- 
ing to  cover  cost  of  sprinkler, 
heating  and  elevator  equipment 

and  plumbing  flxtures lO^c.       ISUc. 

Relative  costs  per  cu.  ft 100%        126% 

Relative  costs  per  cu.  f t 


Imperial  bldg. 
Mill.     Concrete 


$31,097 

13.260 
23,500 


} 


$80,000 


6,069 
1,636 
1,830 


6,883 
1,669 
2,060 


$77,282 

$1.04 

89% 

100% 


10c. 

96% 

100% 


$90,479 

$1.22 

104 

117 


$1.60 
103% 
114% 

9y,c. 
10T% 
114% 


11  %C 

106% 

112%% 


The  column  spacing  was  modified  In  making  up  the  mill  design, 
changing  the  spans  from  21  ft.  0  in.  (concrete  design)  to  17  ft«  10  In. 
(mill  design). 

Brick  per  Square  Foot  of  Floor  'and  Approximate  Costs  of  Mill 
Buildings.  C.  F.  DIngman  (Engineering  and  Contracting,  Sept.  8. 
1916),  states  that  the  size  and  shape  of  buildings  should  be  taken 
into  account  when  estimating  costs  on  a  square  foot  basis.     For 


^  Estimates  of  wiring  only. 
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example,  a  25  by  25-ft.  building  will  require  more  brick  per  square 
foot  of  floor  area  than  a  building:  100  by  100  ft  The  former  would 
require  100  lin.  ft  of  wall  to  enclose  an  area  of  626  sq.  ft,  or  1  lln. 
ft  of  wall  for  each  6  %  sq.  ft.,  of  floor  area ;  while  the  latter  would 
require  only  400  lin.  ft  of  wall  to  enclose  an  area  of  10,000  sq.  ft,  or 
1  lin.  ft  of  wall  for  each  25  sq.  ft  of  floor.  The  same  condition 
applies  to  footings,  copinirs,  wall  flashings,  etc.  Such  items  as  floor 
eoastnictlon  and  roofing  are  almost  directly  proportional  to  the 
floor  area,  but  the  Items  included  in  the  wall  construction  affect  the 
total  cost  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  unwise  to  attempt  to  give 
an  approximate  estimate  of  the  cost  per  square  foot  without  care- 
fully considering  the  effect  of  size  and  shape. 

To  show  the  effect  of  changes  in  size  and  shape  on  the  number  of 
brickii  required  per  square  foot  of  structure,  the  data  following  are 
taken  from  estimates  on  actual  buildings. 


NUMBKR   OP  BRICKS   PER  SQ.   FT.  OP  PLOOR 


Height, 
stories. 


Size  of 
building,  ft 


2 
2 


32  x 

35  x 

36  X 
50x106 
67  X  97 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


69 
53 
75 
80 
82 
60 
140 
42 
94 


85 

89 

100 


92 
181 
120 
100 
253 
218 
180 

82 
126 


3    40x146 


3 
4 

4 
6 


50 

60  X 

lllx 

72  X 


96 
100 
201 
102 


6    72x157 


Number  of 

bricka  per 

sq.  ft.  of  floor. 

36 

26.4 

23.2 

17.7 

15.4 

8.3 

8.8 
16.5 

8.7 

6.6 
12 

6.3 
14.1 

6.7 
10.6   ' 
13.4 
16.2 

9.4 
10.9 
17.5 


The  buildings  are  of  the  ordinary  standard  mill  building  type, 
that  class  being  selected  because  it  is  in  mill  construction  that  we 
find  the  greatest  uniformity  and  standardization  of  design;  the 
values  can  therefore  be  considered  fairly  representative. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  if  a  suflicient  number  of  observa- 
tions was  made  a  series  of  curves  could  l>e  prepared  which  would 
show  approximately  the  number  of  bricks  which  would  be  required 
to  construct  a  standard  mill  building  of  any  size.  It  is  evident,  also, 
that  these  curves  would  show  a  diminishing  quantity  per  square 
foot  as  the  size  of  the  building  increased  so  long  as  its  shape  or 
plan  remained  square,  but  that  it  requires  a  greater  quantity  of 
material  to  enclose  the  same  area  in  an  oblong  building  than  in  a 
square  building,  and  that  this  quantity  increases  as  the  ratio  be- 
tween the  length  and  width  increases. 

The  costs  in  Table  XV  may  be  taken  as  a  guide  by  an  engineer 


TABLE  XV. 

COST  OP 

ORDINARY  BRICK  MILL 

Sise»  ft 

I -story. 

2 -story. 

3 -story. 

26  X    26 

%  1,260 

1  2.500 

%  3.750 

60 

2,400 

4.800 

7.200 

76 

3.440 

6.700 

9.600 

100 

4.200 

8.100 

11.860 

60  X    60 

3.800 

7.500 

11.200 

75 

6.100 

9.750 

14,100 

100 

6,460 

12.100 

17.400 

126 

7,750 

14.600 

20.600 

160 

9.175 

16.950 

24.100 

76  X    76 

7.050 

11.900 

19,600 

100 

8.925 

16.200 

23.900 

125 

10.680 

20.250 

28.126 

160 

12.600 

23.000 

32.700 

100x100 

11.400 

21.600 

28.200 

126 

13.500 

24.500 

33.200 

150 

16.900 

28.600 

38.700 
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or  architect  who  desires  to  determine  the  approximate  cost  of  a 
projected  mill  building:  having  brick  walls  and  located  in  the  vicinity 
of  —  but  not  within  —  New  York  City.  The  costs  are  based  on 
buildiners  in  which  the  story  heights  are  not  over  12  ft.  In  New 
York  City  the  costs  may  run  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  higher,  on 
account  of  the  high  cost  of  transporting  materials,  etc. 


4 -story. 

%  5.000 
9.600 
13.100 
16,200 
13.800 
18,750 
23.600 
27.000 
31.800 
25.600 
31.800 
37.600 
43.600 
37.200 
44.000 
51.000 

Unit  Costs  of  Reinforced  Concrete  for  Industrial  Buildings.  C.  S. 
Allen  of  Lockwood,  Greene  and  Company,  mill  architects,  in  Engi- 
neering Record.  April  6,  1912,  sayH  that  concrete  is  especially 
adapted  to  heavy  construction,  and  for  heavy  loads  of  200  lbs.  per 
sq.  ft.  and  over,  where  the  spans  are  18  to  20  ft.  Table  XVI  gives 
^e  imit  costs,  on  both  the  square-foot  and  the  cubic-foot  basis, 
together  with  a  general  description  of  a  number  of  reinforced  con- 
crete industrial  buildings  of  different  types.  The  average  cost  per 
sq.  ft.  of  these  buildings,  excluding  the  one-story  structures,  was 
11.12.  while  the  average  cost  per  cu.  ft.  was  8.7  cts.  The  one-story 
structures  had  reinforced  concrete  saw-tooth  roofs  and  the  average 
cost  per  sq.  ft.  was  11.77,  while  8.6  cts.  was  the  average  cost  per 
cu.  ft  These  costs  are  for  the  finished  buildings,  including  plumb- 
ing, but  do  not  include  heating,  lighting,  elevators,  sprinklers  and 
power  equipment.  The  cost  per  sq.  ft.  of  floor  area  was  obtained  by 
dividing  the  cost  of  the  building  by  the  total  number  of  sq.  ft  of 
floor  area  exclusive  of  roof  area,  but  including  basement  floors,  and 
the  cost  per  cubic  foot  by  dividing  the  cubical  contents  into  the  cost 
of  the  structure. 

While  no  coal  pockets  are  included  In  the  table,  it  has  been  the  ex- 
perience of  this  company  that  above  3,000  tons*  capacity,  reinforced 
concrete  elevator  coal  pockets  co.st  from  15.60  to  |7.60  per  ton  of 
capacity.  Standplpes,  exclusive  of  the  foundations,  average  from 
2%  to  3  cts.  per  gal.  of  capacity. 

The  average  unit  cost  of  the  1:2:4  concrete  in  the  floors,  including 
the  beams,  girders  and  slabs,  was  |6.10  per  cu.  yd.  and  for  the 
columns  16.70  per  cu.  yd.  Where  a  1:1%:3  mixture  was  used  for 
the  columns,  the  average  cost  was  $7.60  per  cu.  yd.  This  cost  waa 
made  up  of  the  items  of  cement,  sand,  stone  or  gravel,  labor  and 
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plant.  The  cement,  of  course,  varied  grreatly  with  the  demand,  but 
the  average  net  cost  was  |1.36  per  barrel,  including  3  eta.  for  testai 
The  sand  averaged  80  cts.  per  cubic  yard  and  the  crushed  stone 
11.25  per  cu.  yd.  The  cost  of  labor  of  unloading  the  materials  and 
mixinsT  and  placiner  the  concrete  varied  from  65  cts.  to  $2.90  per 
cu.  yd.  The  cost  of  plant,  consisting  of  freight,  depreciation  or 
rental  of  mixing  and  hoisting  towers,  their  erection,  power  and 
coal,  and  losses  and  waste  on  the  small  tools,  ranged  from  50  cts. 
to  $1.50  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete  placed. 

On  the  average  Job  the  cost  of  the  forms  amounts  to  about  one- 
third  the  cost  of  the  entire  structure.  On  the  buildings  under  con- 
sideration, the  average  cost  of  the  forms  for  the  floors,  including 
beams,  girders  and  slabs,  was  10  ct&  per  sq.  ft.  and  for  the  columns 
13  cts.  per  sq.  ft.  The  lowest  cost  was  in  a  building  of  flat  slab 
type  construction  where,  by  the  intelligent  use  of  corrugated  Iron  for 
the  slab  forms,  the  cost  of  the  floor  forms,  including  wall  beams, 
was  7  cts.  per  sq.  ft.,  and  the  highest  cost  was  for  an  artistic  but 
not  elaborate  overhanging  on  a  12-8tory  building,  which  was 
32  cts.  per  sq.  ft. 

The  cost  of  the  labor  of  making,  erecting  and  stripping  the  forms 
varied,  according  to  the  price  of  lumber,  design  of  the  structure, 
method  of  forming,  character  of  the  supervision  and  the  skill  of  the 
workmen,  from  4%,  to  12  cts.  per  sq.  ft.  The  cost  of  lumber,  nails 
and  oil  divided  by  the  square  foot  of  forms  averaged  from  2^  to 
4%  cts.  per  sq.  ft. 

The  cost  of  bending  and  placing  the  reinforcing  steel,  Including 
the  necessary  wire,  averaged  |10  per  ton,  the  range  being  from  $5.75 
per  ton  to  $17.20  per  ton. 

Granolithic  floor  finish  1  %  in.  thick,  when  laid  before  the  concrete 
below  it  had  set,  so  as  to  form  one  homogeneous  slab,  cost  on  the 
average  iy^  cts.  per  sq.  ft.  When  put  on  after  the  rough  concrete 
slab  the  cost  averaged  7  cts.  per  8<i.  ft. 

The  most  common  type  of  curtain  wall  under  windows  has  been 
either  ap  8  or  12-in.  brick  wall  resting  on  the  concrete  wall  beam. 
The  average  cost  of  these  walls  has  been  46  cents  per  square  foot. 
There  is  practically  no  difference  in  cost  between  the  8-in.  and  the 
12-in.  brick  curtain  wall,  as  the  saving  in  material  is  offset  by 
the  great  amount  of  extra  labor  in  culling  and  laying  the  thinner 
wall. 

An  excellent  and  inexpensive  spandrel  wall,  according  to  Mr. 
Allen,  is  constructed  by  using  8xl2xl8-in.  vitrified  tile.  This  is  a 
non-absorbent  wall  and  when  properly  laid  in  cement  mortar  makes 
a  tight  weatherproof  curtain  wall.  The  cost  averages  about  25  cts. 
per  sq.  ft.  If  the  tile  is  plastered  both  sides  the  cost  is  about  38  cts. 
per  sq.  ft. 

Where  8 -in.  concrete  curtain  walls  were  cast  in  place  after  the 
skeleton  frame  was  completed,  the  average  cost  was  40  cts.  per 
sq.  ft.,  and  when  poured  simultaneously  with  the  columns  48  cts. 
per  sq.  ft.     Four-inch  cast  concrete  slabs  cost  about  35  eta  per  sq.  ft. 

While  concrete  blocks  make  a  very  cheap  and  light  curtain  wall, 
the  price  being  about  the  same  as  for  the  8-in.  tile,  Mr.  Allen's  ez- 
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pertence  with  them  has  been  rather  unfortunate  on  account  of  their 
extreme  porosity. 

Where  the  location  of  the  buildings  has  demanded  special  treat- 
ment of  the  exposed  surfaces,  this  company  has  generally  specified 
rubbing  with  a  block  of  carborundum.  The  average  cost  of  this 
work  has  been  4  cts.  i>er  sq.  It  In  two  instances  portions  of  the 
structure  have  been  bush-hammered,  with  a  resulting  average  cost 
of  7  cts.  per  sq.  ft. 

Concrete  piles  were  used  on  the  foundation  of  several  of  the 
buildngs  and  the  average  cost  of  the  piles  was  |1.15  per  lin.  ft. 

Where,  for  waterproofing  purposes,  hydrated  lime  has  been  added 
in  the  proportion  of  10%  of  the  weight  of  the  cement,  the  added  cost 
per  cubic  yard  of  1:2:4  concrete  has  been  50  cts.  Patented  com- 
pounds have  cost  from  25  to  36  cts.  per  square  foot  of  surface 
covered.  On  horizontal  or  inclined  surfaces  the  company  has  some- 
times used  a  granolithic  surface  of  rich  mortar  of  Portland  cement 
and  sand,  or  Portland  cement  and  screenings  in  the  proportions  of 
1 :1  laid  at  the  same  time  as  the  base  and  troweled  as  in  side  walls 
construction.     The  cost  of  this  work  has  been  about  5  cts.  per  sq.  ft. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  lowest  possible  cost  on  a  reinforced  concrete 
building  can  be  obtained,  according  to  Mr.  Allen,  only  by  a  careful 
study  of  each  particular  case  to  determine  the  cheapest  type  of  con- 
struction and  most  economical  spacing  of  columns.  As  a  general 
proposition,  for  light  loads  with  ordinary  beam  and  girder  construc- 
tion the  most  economical  spacing  of  columns  has  been  18  ft.  each 
way  and  for  flat  slab  construction  20  ft.  each  way.  For  heavy 
loads,  such  as  300  lbs.  ];>er  sq.  ft  and  over,  the  cheapest  column 
spacing  for  beam  and  girder  construction  is  16  x  15  ft  and  for  flat 
slab  construction  17  x  17  ft 

Co«t  Chart  for  a  Reinforced-Concrete  Factory  Building.  An  anal- 
ysts of  the  distribution  of  the  various  elements  of  cost  in  a  modem 
four-story  reinforced-concrete  machine  shop  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  ap- 
pears in  the  accompanying  diagram.  It  was  prepared  by  the 
Aberthaw  Construction  Company,  of  Boston,  and  is  said  to  represent 
a  fairly  typical  case,  both  as  regards  distribution  and  as  regards  the 
character  of  the  building  itself. 

The  building  is  150  x  50  ft,  with  brick  curtain  walls.  The  general 
type  of  interior  construction  is  beam  and  girder,  the  height  between 
finished  floors  being  12  ft.  4  ins.  The  two  lower  floors  were  designed 
for  live  loads  of  250  lbs.  per  sq.  ft  and  the  upper  floors  for  150-lb. 
loads.  Floorbeams  are  carried  on  a  single  row  of  columns  10  ft  on 
centers^  running  the  length  of  the  building  midway  between  side 
walls.     Steel  sash  was  used  throughout 

Cost  of  Two  Story  Reinforced  Concrete  Factory.  D.  L.  C.  Ray- 
mond (£«ngineering  and  Contracting.  Apr.  2d,  1908),  gives  the  fol- 
lowing relative  to  a  building  erected  In  1907  at  Walkerville,  Ontario. 
It  is  a  two  story  factory,  100  x  100  ft,  with  18  ft.  clearance  on  the 
first  floor  and  12  ft  on  the  second.  It  is  skeleton  type  of  construc- 
tion, 16x16  ft  floor  panels,  and  6-in.  curtain  walls.  Steel  rods 
were  used  for  reinforcement  with  wire  mesh  in  the  slabs.  A  1 :2 :4 
mixture  was  used,  the  mortar  finish  on  the  floors  being  1 :2. 
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The  columns  and  beam  forms  were  2-in.  dressed  pine,  supported 
by  4  X  4  stuff.  The  floor  forms  were  1  in.  laid  on  2  x  4  pieces  spaced 
18  ins. 


Tig.  8.     Cost  chart  for  concrete  building. 


The  men  were  all  green  at  the  work.     There  were  847  cu.  yds.  of 
concrete,  the  cost  of  which  was  as  follows : 

Materials :  Total. 

Cement  at  |2.05  per  hbl I  3,314 

Sand  and  gravel  at  |1.25  per  cu.  yd 1,064 

Reinforcement  at  |65  per  ton 2,314 

Lumber  for  forms  at  |27  per  M 4,944 

Nails    107 


Total    materials    $1 1,733 

Labor : 

Building  runs,  mixing  and  hoiKting  concrete. I  872 

Placing  and  tamping  concrete   562 

Placing  reinforcement 221 

Stripping  and  cleaning  forms,  etc 380 

Carpenters  building  and  setting  forms 2,010 

Superintendence    714 

Tools  and  depreciation  of  plant 338 

Total  labor    I  5.007 

Grand  total    16,830 

It  will  be  noted  that  no  salvage  is  allowed  for  the  lumber,  and 
that  216  ft  B,  M,  were  used  per  cu.  yd.  of  ^concrete.     The  cari)enter 


Per  cu.  yd. 

6  8.91 
1.25 
2.73 

5.84 
0.13 

$13.86 

$   1.03 
0.66 
0.26 
0.45 
2.38 
0.84 
0.40 

$  6.02 

19.88 
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vork  on  the  Itunber  cost  111  per  M.  The  cost  of  stripping  lumber 
and  cleaning  up  amounted  to  a  little  more  than  |2  per  M. 

There  were  100  lbs.  of  reinforcement  per  cu.  yd.,  and  the  labor 
of  placing  it  was  only  a  trifle  more  than  ^  ct.  per  lb. 

This  building  contained  about  320,000  cu.  ft.  of  space.  Hence  the 
cost  of  the  concrete  alone  was  5^  cts.  per  cu.  ft.,  which  is  a  low 
oost.  The  cost  per  square  foot  of  floor  area  (2  stories)  was  84  cts.» 
not  including  windows,  etc 

Unit  Costs  of  Forms  and  Concrete  in  Buiiding  Construction. 
Lw  C.  Wason  of  the  Aberthaw  Construction  Co.  in  Engrineering 
Record.  Jan.  16,  1909,  gives  the  following  costs  of  concrete  buildings 
ta.ken  from  data  collected  by  his  company. 

By  reference  to  the  general  averages  on  form  work,  Table  XVTI, 
In  the  tables  of  forms  per  square  foot  of  surface  contact,  namely, 
columns^  $0.13 ;  floors  with  reinforced  concrete  beams,  |0.116 ;  flat 
floors  without  beams,  10.111 ;  short  span  slabs  between  steel  beams, 
including  the  flreprooflng  on  the  sides  of  the  beams,  |0.095 ;  walls 
exposed  to  view  above  ground,  $0.128 ;  foundation  walls,  $0.103 ; 
mass  foundations,  $0,093,  these  flgures  will  be  found  to  be  all  higher 
than  usually  believed  to  be  a  fair  cost  by  the  majority  of  builders. 
It  is  upon  the  success  of  handling  forms  that  good  results  flnancially 
depend. 

In  regard  to  concrete,  labor  is  the  variable  item  which  must  be 
€»irefu)ly  considered.  Any  one  of  intelligence  can  make  a  careful 
estimate  of  the  materials  to  be  used,  but  note  the  average  prices  per 
cubic  foot  of  labor,  namely,  for  columns,  $0,123  ;  beam  floors,  $0.131 ; 
flat  floors,  $0,106;  floors  between  steel  beams,  $0,121;  walls,  $0,106; 
foundations,   $0,091,   and  mass  work   in   connection  with  building, 

TABLE  XVII.     UNIT  COSTS  OP  CONCRETE  BUILDINGS 

r-Formspersq.ft.-^    e Concrete  per  cubic  foot s 


06 

^      .*  ■"        b     b"     ^"^      ©  _         -.       _ 

<5  OJ^  HOOU^HCUH 


Highest    133  .082  .002  .181   .166  .056  .109  .084  .041  .034  .340 

Lowest 057  .013  .001    075  .064  .003  .062  .027  .008  .013  .271 

Average  of  9.    .082  .036  .001   .130  .096  .027  .085  .049  .021  .023  .301 

Beam  Floors  of  Reinforced  Concrete. 

Highest     165  .107  .004   .275  .186  .035  .194   .101   .052  .055  .470 

Lowest 037  .027  .001   .067  .047  .004  .071   .037  .007  .010  .202 

Average  of  18.    .070  .045  .002  .116  .111  .020  .106  .063  .025  .024  .354 

Flat  Blab  Floors. 

Highest    078  .039  .003  .118  .146  .017  .109  .084  .026  .039  .374 

Lowest 067  .037  .001  .106  .043  .004  .087  .053  .012  .610  .252 

Average 071  .038  .002  .111  .097  .009  .096  .070  .019  .024  .315 

Concrete  Slabs  between  Steel  Beams. 

Highest    110  .071  .003  .184  .144  .048  .208  .080  .064  .046  .428 

Lowest 028  .012  .001   .049   .073  .005  .076  .026   .004  .010  .272 

Average 061  .032  .002  .095  .102  .019  .128  .068  .024  .017  .359 
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r-Fo^mspe^8q.ft-^    t Concrete  per  cubic  foot- 

M 


Highest    136  .073  .005  .176  .146  .052  .106  .187  .077  .055  .446 

lowest 046  .016  .001  .079  .042  .004  .034  .043  .007  .005  .174 

Average  of  17.   .085  .036  .002  .128  .090  .016  .073  .076  .025  .019  .301 

Foundation  Walls, 

Highest    134  .048  .004  .193  .213  .037  .203  .116  .057  .040  .599 

Lowest 032  .009  .001  .056  .040  .002  .038  .027  .003  .010  .148 

Average 068  .033  .002  .103  .076  .016  .080  .062  .019  .017  .269 

Footing  and  Maaa  Foundations. 

Highest    119  .077  .003  .198  .081  .020  .098  .099  .013  .049  .275 

Lowest 016  .006  .001  .018  .026  .001  .047  .043  .003  .010  .181 

Average  of  10.    .057  .034  .002  .093  .045  .007  .071  .077  .007  .021  .229 

Steel,  Cost  per  ton. 

Highest    $16.47 

Lowest 2.54 

Average  of  21 8.62 

10.052 ;  not  until  the  last  item  is  reached  is  a  price  obtained  In 
experience  which  the  majority  expect  to  obtain  in  building  work  in 
general. 

The  table  of  steel  omits  entirely  the  first  cost  of  the  material. 
After  it  is  received  at  the  site  of  the  work  in  the  shape  sold  by  the 
manufacturer,  these  prices  cover  the  cost  of  fabricating  into  units 
for  columns  or  beams,  bending  the  stirrups,  placing  and  all  inci- 
dentals whatsoever  prior  to  the  actual  embedding  in  concrete. 

Unit  Cost  of  Concrete  in  Buildings.  The  unit  costs  of  concrete  In 
the  buildings  of  a  light  and  power  plant  in  California,  including  the 
cost  of  delivering  material  with  a  wagon  haul  not  exceeding  one 
mile,  were  as  follows: 

Foundations,  not  reinforced,  using  1 :3 :6  concrete. 

Cost  per  cu.  yd. 

Material |5.79 

Labor  2.26 


Total  cost  of  foundations $8.04 

Floors,  not  reinforced,  using  1 :21^  :6  concrete. 

Cost  per  cu.  yd. 

Material $6.30 

Labor   2.75 


Cost  of  plain  floors $9.05 

Reinforced  floors,  using  1:2:4  concrete, 

Cost  per  cu.  yd. 

Material $6.30 

Labor   3.25 


Cost  of  reinforced  floors |9.55 
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WaUs  OMd  Roofs,  reinforced,  usin^  1 :2 :4  concrete. 

Cost  per  cu.  yd. 

Material $7.0e 

Labor 4.00 

Cost  of  walls  and  roofs 111.06 

Forma,  for  Roofs,  Walla  a^d  Floors, 

Cost  per  sq.  ft. 

Material '. 10.04 

LAbor 07 

Cost  of  roof,  walls  and  floor  forms. . .  .|0.11 

Forma  for  Foundationa, 

Cost  per  sq.  ft. 

Material |0.05 

LAbor 02 

Cost  of  foundation  forms 10.07 

Smrfaeing  Floora,  IVi  in.  thick,  usin^  }:1V^  mortar. 

Cost  per  sq.  ft. 

Material $0.06 

L«abor 02 

Cost  of  surfacing  floors $0.07 

Plaatering  Concrete  Walla,  mortar  %  in.  thick, 

Cost  per  sq.  ft 

Material $0,015 

Labor .020 

Cost  of  plastering  concrete  walls $0,035 

Cost  of  a  Concreto  Storage  Warehouse  Using  Precast  Members. 
W.  H.  Mason  (Engineering  News,  Feb.  20,  1908),  gives  the  cost  of 
a  cement  storage  warehouse  144  by  360  ft.  in  plan  and  30  ft  high, 
having  a  capacity  of  350,000  bbls.  of  cement  The  side  walls  are 
2  ft  thick  at  the  top  and  7  ft.  thick  at  the  ground,  being  designed  as 
retaining  walls.  The  building  is  one  story  high,  the  roof  being  12 
by  €  ft  by  4  in.  precast  slabs  carried  on  girders  resting  on  32  ft. 
columns. 

The  roof  slabs,  girders  and  columns  were  cast  in  a  shop  about 
%  mile  from  the  warehouse  and  were  completed  in  2  months.  Some 
preliminary  work  had  been  done  previously,  such  as  setting  up 
concrete  mixer,  laying  railroad  track,  and  making  a  few  casting 
floors  to  start  on.  The  average  number  of  men  employed  during  this 
time  was  23.  Eleven  of  these  were  classed  as  carpenters  and  fore- 
men, whose  average  rate  was  24  cts.  per  hour;  twelve  were  classed 
as  laborers,  whose  average  rate  was  15  cts.  per  hour. 

The  lumber  used  for  making  the  1,048  pieces  was  7,000  bd.  ft, 
which  at  $27  per  M.  makes  a  total  of  $189. 

The  total  amount  of  steel  used  was  201,400  lbs.,  the  average  price 
of  which  delivered  at  our  mill  was  .0203  cts.,  or  a  total  cost  of 
$4,088. 
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The  mixture  used  was  1  to  6,  using  the  run  of  crusher  stone 
without  sand.     The  stone  would  all  pass  a  %-in.  screen. 

In  the  foUowiner  costs  the  stone  is  flerured  at  60  cts.  per  cu.  yd.» 
while  the  cement  is  flgrured  at  |1.00  per  bbl. 

Cost  of  each  column  complete  on  casting  floor  was  as  follows : 

Cost  of  steel ^ I  7.67 

Cost  of  material  for  concrete 5.48 

Carpenter  labor 4.27 

Labor,   making  and   placing  concrete  and   rein- 
forcing       1.96 

Total  per  column. $19.27 

The  columns  are  18x  18  ins.  sq.  and  32  ft.  long  with  offsets  at  the 
base  which  bring  their  contents  up  to  2.8  cu.  yds. 

Cost  of  each  girder  complete  on  casting  floor  was  as  follows : 

Steel   I  6.53 

Concrete  material   3.61 

Carpenter  labor 2.26 

Labor,  mixing  and  placing,  etc 1.34 

Total  per  girder $12.64 

The  girders  are  12  x  26  Ins.  x  24  ft.  with  a  contents  of  1.9  cu.  yda. 
Cost  of  each  roof  slab  complete  on  casting  floor  was  as  follows : 

Steel   11.69 

Concrete  material   1.86 

Carpenter   labor    423 

Labor,  mixing  and  placing  concrete,  whitewash- 
ing, smoothing  tops,  etc 406 

Total  per  slab $4.37 

There  are  72  sq.  ft.  in  each  slab,  therefore  the  cost  per  sq.  ft.  is 
0.0607  cts.,  or  |6.07  per  100  sq.  ft. 

The  estimated  cost  of  erecting  618  squares  In  the  buildlnir  was 
as  follows : 

Cost  of  erection  per  square  is 11.86 

Cost  of  slabs  per  square 6.07 

Total  cost  in  place 17.93 

One  of  the  roof  slabs  tested  to  destruction  failed  at  7.700  lbs. 
center  load,  with  12-ft.  span.  This  gives  an  ample  factor  of  safety 
for  a  roof. 

Cost  of  a  Brick  and  Steel  Factory  in  Pennsylvania.  A.  E.  Duck- 
ham  (Engineering  and  Contracting,  Apr.  15,  1908)  gives  the  cost  of 
a  building  for  a  wireglass  plant  in  South  Grcensburg,  Pa.,  60  by  170 
ft.,  that  was  started  on  May  20,  1907,  and  was  finished  on  Aug.  1. 
This  includes  the  lehr  (furnace)  foundations. 

The  foundations  up  to  the  level  of  the  ground  are  of  concrete, 
made  of  1  part  cement  (Portland),  3  parts  sand,  and  7  parts  gravel. 
They  were  carried  down  to  clay,  which  on  an  average  was  3  ft. 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground  —  which  was  level.  The  ground 
being  marsh-like,  the  trenches  were  dug  and  immediately  filled  up 
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with  concrete,  mixed  on  the  board  and  deposited  by  wheelbarrow 
from  a  plank  runway  into  the  bottom ;  no  water  waa  required  in  the 
mixinsr-board  for  the  bottom  layers  of  concrete  owinir  to  the  trenches 
beinff  partly  filled  with  surface  water. 

Above  the  level  of  the  g^round  the  building  is  of  brick.  The  roof- 
trusses  are  of  steel,  including  the  purlins.  They  rest  on  the  pilasters 
of  the  wall,  and  are  attached  to  them  by  anchor  bolts.  The  latter 
were  set  loose  in  the  walls ;  and,  after  the  erection  of  the  steel,  were 
grouted  with  cement  mortar.  This  was  to  facilitate  the  erection  of 
the  steel-work. 

The  roof  was  covered  as  follows :  Nailing  strips  of  2x4  in. 
hemlock  were  bolted  (every  3  ft.)  to  the  steel  purlins,  and  upon  them 
was  nailed  1%  in.  matched  yellow-pine  sheathing;  upon  this  was 
laid  and  fastened  magnesia  flexible  cement  roofing. 

The  building  was  well  situated  for  receiving  materials,  as  it  was 
located  118  ft.  from  the  railroad  and  75  ft.  from  a  street  The 
cement,  sand,  gravel  and  brick  were  obtained  from  local  dealers 
within  a  mile  of  the  place;  the  first  three  were  hauled  by  wagon 
(with  the  exception  of  one  carload  of  sand),  and  the  last  one  was 
shipped  in  by  car  on  a  siding  opposite  the  building,  and  slipped  in  by 
a  chute  —  the  railroad  track  being  about  8  ft.  above  our  ground. 

The  walls  between  the  pilasters  are  only  9  ins.,  but  the  pilasters 
project  9  ins.,  thus  making  an  18-in.  pillar  or  column  under  each 
truss  to  carry  the  load;  the  9 -in.  wall  between  acting  as  a  curtain 
wall.  The  brick  wall  was  laid  complete  in  cement  mortar,  no  lime 
being  used. 

Four  ordinary  circular  ventilators  were  used  along  the  ridge.  As 
there  were  many  large  windows  along  the  sides  of  the  building, 
as  well  as  the  ends,  these  were  considered  enough  for  the  purpose. 
The  windows  had  boxes  for  pulleys  and  weights.  There  were  two 
sash  to  each  window.  The  bottom  sash  weighed  39  lbs.  including 
the  glass :  this  was  weighed  to  determine  the  size  of  counter- weights. 

The  122  squares  of  roof -covering  took  one  week  to  lay,  nail, 
cement,  and  paint.  There  were  five  men  for  three  days  and  two  men 
for  six  days.  Two  men  (experts)  came  up  on  the  job,  and  three 
ordinary  local  mechanics  were  hired.     The  extra  men  cost  1 20. 

In  unloading  the  brick  from  the  cars  on  the  railroad  track,  in  one 
<s&se  it  took  five  hours  to  unload  one  box  car  of  12,000  brick  with 
four  men  (two  inside  and  two  outside),  with  chute;  and  in  another 
it  took  Z%  hours  for  five  men  to  unload  the  same  car. 

The  detailed  cost  of  the  building  as  built  was  as  follows : 

Steel-work    $2,730.00 

Lumber,  doors  and  windows,  sheathing,  etc...    1,283.64 

Hoof  covering   (cement  roofing  felt) 412.50 

Cement,  sand  and  gravel 938.04 

Brick 738.45 

Labor    (including   common   labor,   bricklayers 

and  carpenters)    2,175.58 

Bolts  to  fasten  nailing-strips  to  purlins 28.88 

Hardware TS'S  J 

Ventilators  (circular)   18.00 

Total    $8,404.68 
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The  coat  of  the  building  per  cu.  ft.  of  space  from  the  ground  level 
to  the  roof  was  3^  cts.  The  cost  per  sq.  ft  of  floor  space  was 
82.4  cts.  The  above  does  not  include  the  architect's  fee  of  5%  or 
the  contractor's  fee  (of  approximately  8%)  :  this  would  brin^r  the 
cost  per  cubic  foot  up  to  3.6  cts.,  and  the  cost  per  square  foot  up  to 
93.1  cts. 

The  lehr  walls  (foundation)  were  built  by  the  writer  under  a 
separate  contract  with  the  furnace  contractors.  This  work  he  did 
for  16.60  a  cu.  yd.  for  the  concrete  walls  (8  ft.  under  ground  and  4 
ft.  above  ground)  and  60  cts.  a  cu.  yd.  extra  for  excavating  the 
trenches.     At  this  figure,  he  made  18%  profit 

Cost  of  Buildings  for  8mall  Pumping  Station.  W.  S.  Johnson 
(Engineering  and  Contracting,  Sept.  30.  1914)  gives  the  cost  of  sev- 
eral small  stations  for  municipally  owned  water  works  in  Massachu- 
setts as  shown  in  Table  XVI  [I. 

TABLE  XVIII.     COST  OF  SMALL  PUMPING  STATIONS 

Cost  per 
Material.  Size.  Cost  sq.  ft 

Cobbles 22x30  $1,936           $2.98 

Brick 19  X  36  1,857              2.71 

Cobbles 9x12  360             3.24 

Wood   and   steel    shingles 

over  entire  surface 1,730              ... 

Brick 24  X  26  1,948              3.12 

Brick 24  X  30  1,628              2.26 

Brick 20x36*  2.600              3.67 

Brick 30x40  2.368              1.97 

Brick 24  X  34  3,100t            3.80t 

Brick ....                ... 

Brick 33x23  2.000 

Brick 24  X  24  2.000 

Brick 28  X  28  2,852 

Brick 25  X  36  2,700 

Brick 26  X  36  2,133; 

Brick 16  X  16  600J 

Brick 25  X  36  1.6473 

•  Two  stories. 

t  Includes  some  grading.  "^ 

i  Without  pumping  machinery  foundations. 

Construction  Camp  Building  Costs.  C.  A.  Bryan  (Engineering 
and  Contracting.  July  2.  1913),  gives  the  first  cost  of  a  camp,  includ- 
ing a  well  for  water  supply  and  other  accessories  as  1 10  per  man 
accommodated.  The  dining  and  store  building  cost  just  under  80 
cts.  and  the  bunk  house  just'Over  30  cts.  per  sq.  ft  of  area. 

Cost  of  Mill  Erection.  U.  T.  Curran  (Engineering  and  Contract- 
ing, Oct  6,  1915),  states  that  erection  costs  are  variable  and  can 
only  be  obtained  by  experience  or  by  comparison  with  other  Jobs. 
However,  if  the  following  rules  are  applied  for  summer  work  in  the 
United  States,  the  estimate  will  come  approximately  close  to  actual 
cost  Labor  wage  is  based  on  the  average  paid  in  western  mining 
camps. 

Superintendence  can  be  figured  when  conditions  are  known,  and 
will  average,  including  cost  of  plans,  from  3  to  5%  of  the  total. 
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XjpcooaNon  by  p^ckih^,  Bhovellng,  and  hauling  average  earth  in 
wheelbarrows,  moving  100  ft.,  will  cost  about  46  cts.  per  cu.  yd. ;  add 
one-third  of  hourly  wage  of  laborer  for  every  additional  100  ft. 
Where  mine  cars  can  be  used  to  advantage  this  may  be  cut  to  35  cts. 
per  cu.  yd.,  moying  100  ft. ;  add  one-fifth  of  hourly  wage  for  every 
additional  100  ft.,  which  covers  placing  the  trade  Breaking  rock  by 
hand,  like  hauling  conditions,  will  cost  from  $1.25  to  $1.75  per  cu. 
yd.,  with  100  ft.  haul.  It  will  cost  a  few  cents  more  per  cubic  yard 
than  in  earth  work  for  every  additional  100  ft.  There  are  so  many 
unknown  quantities  entering  into  excavating  that  these  figures  are 
only  roughly  approximate. 

Bubble  ma9onry  will  average  16  per  cu.  yd.,  using  cement  mortar. 
A  mix  of  1  part  of  Portland  cement  to  6  parts  of  sharp,  clean  sand 
will  give  good  results.  Such  walls  will  average  about  16 -in.  courses 
and  will  require  from  ^  to  H  cu.  yd.  of  mortar  per  cubic  yard  of 
walL 

Concrete  vocrk  can  be  figured  to  a  nicety  when  conditions  are 
known.  With  a  mechanical  mixer,  %\  per  cu.  yd.  will  cover  the  cost 
of  mixing  and  placing  in  the  average  mill.  On  a  large  job  it  is  well 
to  determine  just  what  mix  is  required  with  the  material  used.  The 
duty  of  the  sand  is  to  fill  the  voids  in  the  broken  rock  and,  when  the 
two  are  mixed,  the  resultant  voids  should  be  filled  with  cement.  It 
is  well  to  allow  10%  excess  in  each  case,  but  there  is  nothing  gained 
by  using  a  richer  mix  for  retaining  walls  and  foundation.  However, 
if  a  weaker  mix  is  desired  it  can  be  obtained  by  puddling  instead  of 
cutting  down  the  proportion  of  sand  and  cement  In  forms  of  any 
size  puddling  is  good  practice  and  the  strength  of  the  concrete  is 
by  no  means  decreased.  Clean,  firm  rock  should  be  used  and  the 
edges  should  not  touch.  On  the  average  mill  Job  concrete  will  not 
cost  more  than  1 7  per  cu.  yd.  for  large  forms,  |8  for  medium,  and 
110  for  small  and  heavy-duty  machine  foundations,  including  the 
cost  of  the  forms.  By  using  old  iron,  reinforced  concrete  can  be 
made  for  60  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  more.  Floors  with  a  6-in.  base  and  1-in. 
covering  will  average  from  |10  to  $14  per  cu.  yd. 

Carpenter  work  with  a  well  organized  crew  of  millwrights  will 
average  about  $21  per  M  for  framing  and  erecting;  $12  to  |15  per  M 
for  siding  and  roofing;  and  $2.60  per  M  for  shingles,  or  76  cts.  to  $1 
per  square  for  corrugated  iron  roofing  and  siding.  With  a  picked-up 
local  crew,  $28  to  |81  per  M  for  framing  and  erecting,  |9  per  M  for 
siding  and  roofing  and  $2.50  per  M  for  shingles  or  $1.26  per  square 
for  iron,  will  be  the  average  figures. 

The  nails  required  in  this  work  per  M  f  t  b.  m.  will  be  about  as 
follows : 

Nails  RBQinuBD  in  Erbction  per  M.  ft.  b.m. 

Size,  d.  Lbs. 

Siding  and  roofing 8  1 8  to  21 

Flooring    (1-in.  material) 8  28  to  32 

Flooring   (2-in.  material) 20  or  30  20  to  26 

Studding,  etc 10  14 

Shingles  (per  1,000) 4  6 
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Cost  of  8bop  Drawings  for  Structural  Steel«  R.  H.  Ga^e  (Kn- 
gineering  and  Contractinsr,  Aug.  28,  1907),  gives  the  co»t  of  pre- 
paring shop  drawings  in  Chicago  in  1906. 

The  structural  shop  in  which  the  cost  studies  were  made  has  a 
capacity  of  800  tons  per  month.  The  drafting  department  employe 
on  an  average  seven  or  eight  engineers.  All  the  work  is  standard- 
ized with  regard  to  details  to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible.  In  order 
to  decrease  the  work  in  the  drafting  room,  yet  not  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  shop  men  to  read  the  drawings. 
For  example,  all  beam,  steel  and  cast-iron  column  connections,  with 
the  exception  of  si>ecial  cases,  are  not  drawn  and  dimensioned  com- 
pletely, but  merely  indicated.  The  shop  and  drafting  room  have 
been  provided  with  a  set  of  the  firm's  standards,  which  have  all  these 
connections  drawn  out  completely  with  dimensions  and  which  give 
lists  of  the  material. 

The  data  here  presented  were  taken  from  a  great  variety  of  work. 
such  as  public  and  private  school  buildings,  churches,  breweries, 
malt  houses  and  elevators,  grain  bins,  warehouses,  libraries,  hos- 
pitals, apartment  buildings,  factories  and  manufacturing  plants, 
train  sheds,  mill  buildings,  office  buildings,  electric  lighting  plants 
and  pumping  stations. 

The  following  table  shows  the  character  of  the  buildings  and 
also  the  average  cost  of  preparing  the  drawings.  The  cost  of  draft- 
ing material  and  blue  prints  is  not  included.  Where  the  material 
for  the  work  is  to  be  ordered  from  the  mill  and  not  taken  from  stock* 
the  cutting  bills  or  mill  orders  are  taken  as  being  part  of  the  details. 

Cost  of  Shop  Drawings.  Avg. 

cost 

per 

Character  of  building.  ton. 

Entire  skeleton  construction,  i.e.,  loads  all  carried  to  the  foun- 
dation by  means  of  steel  columns $1.45 

Interior   portion   supported   on    steel    columns;    exterior    walls 

carry  floor  loads  and  their  own  weight 1.22 

Interior  portion  carried  on  cast  iron  columns;   exterior  walls 

support  floor  loads  as  well  as  their  own  weight 70 

No  columns  and  floor  beams  resting  on  masonry  walls  through- 
out     86 

Structure  consisting  mostly  of  roof  trusses  resting  on  columns.   2.47 
Structure  consisting  mostly  of  roof  trusses  resting  on  masonry 

walls 1.25 

Mill    buildings    2.56 

Flat  one-story  shop  or  manufacturing  buildings 74 

Tipples,  mining  structures  or  other  complicated  structures 4.88 

Malt  or  grain  bins  and  hoppers 2.47 

Remodeling  and  additions  where  measurements  are  necessary 

before  details  can  be  made 1.87 

Estimating  Structural  Steel.  G.  A.  Merrill  (Engineering  and  Con- 
tracting, Nov.  6,  1913),  says  the  cost  of  the  work  is  generally  made 
up  as  follows:  (1)  The  cost  of  the  fabricated  material  F.  ().  B. 
cars  point  of  delivery.  (2)  The  cost  of  unloading  and  teaming  to 
the  building.     (3)   The  cost  of  erection  and  field  painting. 

In  taking  off  quantities  from  the  plans,  each  beam,  or  each  group 
^ams  which  are  alike,  is  noted  with  the  number  of  beams,  sise. 
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weight  per  foot,  the  kind  of  shop  work  to  be  performed,  the  number 
of  end  connections,  recording  by  ditftinct  abbreviations,  whether  such 
connections  are  to  another  beam  or  girder,  or  to  a  column,  bearing 
plates  and  anchors  if  any.  The  usual  classification  for  beams  is  as 
follows : 

Plain,  Cut  the  length  with  a  variation  of  not  over  %  in.  from 
ordered  length. 

iStnifle  Punched,     Punched  one  s^ze  hole  in  either  web  or  flange. 

Double  Punched.     Punched  one  size  hole  in  both  web  and  flange. 

Framed.  Having  connection  angles  at  one  or  both  ends  riveted  or 
bolted  to  connect  with  some  other  member,  and  with  one  or  both 
ends,  if  required  by  the  framing,  coped  to  engage  the  fiange  of  a 
supporting  t>eam  or  beams. 

BoUed  and  Separated.  Two  or  more  beams  made  into  a  single 
member  by  the  use  of  bolts  and  separators. 

Riveted.  Having  plates,  or  angles,  of  shorter  lengths,  or  running 
the  entire  length  of  the  beam,  riveted  to  the  fiange  or  flanges,  or  to 
the  web  of  the  l>eam. 

Fittings.  Connection  angles,  bolts  and  separators.  In  dealing 
with  riveted  beams,  the  estimator  has  the  option  of  treating  the 
beam  together  with  the  plates  or  angles  riveted  to  it  as  a  riveted 
beam,  or  to  regard  the  beam  alone  as  single  punched,  double  punched 
or  framed,  and  classify  the  plates,  or  angles,  as  fittings,  choosing 
whichever  method  gives  the  cheaper  cost. 

Tie  rods,  bearing  plates  and  anchors,  are  generally  figured  by 
themselves  and  not  classified  as  fittings. 

The  length  of  beam  is  taken  center  to  center  of  girders,  or  face  to 
face  of  columns,  and  the  steel  estimator's  sheet  appears  somewhat 
like  this: 

(1)  2.     15x42     D  P  2C 16-8 

<2)  4.     12x315  F'  IC 14-1 

(3)  1,     12x40     S   P  la   lb   ic 14-1 

(4)  2,        8x18     B  &  S  2b 12-0 

(6)  1,  15x60      ) 

^riv.  2C 18-2 

1,     12x%plJ 

Item  (1)  signifies  two,  15-in.  x  42-lb.  beams,  each  16-ft.  8-lns.  long, 
double  punched  and  connecting  to  columns  at  both  ends. 

Item  (2),  four,  12-in.  x  31^-lb.  beams,  each  14-ft.  1-in.  long,  each 
having  standard  connection  angles  at  one  end,  and  connecting  to  a 
column  at  the  other  end. 

Item  (3),  one,  12-ln.  x  40-lb.  beam,  14 -ft.  1-ln.  long,  single  punched, 
connecting  to  a  column  at  one  end,  and  with  a  bearing  plate  and 
anchor  at  the  other. 

Item  (4),  two,  8*ln.  x  18-Ib.  beams,  bolted  together  and  with  bear- 
ing plates  at  both  ends. 

Item  (5),  a  15-in.  x  60-lb.  beam,  18-ft.  2-lns.  long,  with  a  12-ft.  x 
%-in.  plate  riveted  upon  one  flange,  connected  to  columns  at  each 
end. 

Connection  angles  are  figured  separately  from  the  beams,  the 
weight  of  a  pair  of  standard  connection  angles  with  the  rivets  re- 
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quired  beini?  taken  from  the  Carnegie  or  Cambria  steel  hand  book. 

In  computing  the  weight  of  connection  angles,  the  beam  sheets  are 
run  over  and  all  connections  of  the  same  weight  are  grouped 
together.  With  riveted  beams,  the  weight  of  beam  with  all  plates, 
angles  and  rivets,  except  connection  angles,  is  taken  together. 

Often  in  a  steel  frame,  the  outside  members  consist  of  two  chan- 
nels, or  an  I-beam  and  channel,  with  an  angle  riveted  to  the  channel. 
Such  a  member  is  generally  split  up  and  the  I-beam  or  one  of  the 
channels  is  considered  bolted  and  separated,  while  the  remaining 
channel  with  its  angle  is  considered  as  riveted. 

The  usual  shop  prices  for  beam  work  per  100  lbs.  are  as  follows: 

Cts. 

Cutting  to  length  -|-  %-ln 00 

Single  punched   15* 

Double  punched 25 

Framed 85 

Bolted  and  separated '. .  35 

Riveted   60 

Beams  over  16  ins.  in  depth  cost  10  cts.  per  100  lbs.  extra. 

In  summarizing  the  weight  of  b«ams  for  shopwork,  this  is  most 
easily  taken  care  of  by  including  the  deeper  beams  in  a  classifica- 
tion one  step  ahead;  thus,  a  single  punched  18-in.  beam  would  be 
included  with  double  punched  beams  15  ins.  and  under. 

There  is  a  further  charge  of,  generally,  5  cts.  per  100  lbs,  for 
painting,  and  sometimes  a  charge  of  6  cts.  or  10  .cts.  per  100  lbs. 
for  drawings.  The  steel  contractor  may  be  called  upon  by  the  speci- 
fications to  pay  a  charge  of  76  cts.  to  $1.26  per  ton  for  inspection. 

Fittings  are  generally  figured  at  $1.66  per  100  lbs.  for  shopwork. 
Tie  rods  at  the  price  of  the  rods  and  nuts  plus  freight,  plus  60  cts. 
per  100  lbs.  for  shopwork.  Bearing  plates,  allow  about  16  cts.  per 
100  lbs.  for  cut{ing  from  the  long  plate.  Anchors,  generally  a  small 
item,  figure  at  3  lbs.  each,  and  4  cts.  per  pound. 

Sometimes  beams  are  framed  into  another  beam  on  an  angle  or 
skew,  at  one  or  both  ends.  In  this  case,  the  beam  is  classified  aa 
framed,  but  the  connections,  which  must  be  heated  and  bent,  are 
clasMifled  as  bent  connections,  and  priced  at  a  higher  rate  than 
ordinary  fittings,  say  6  cts.  per  pound  for  material  and  shopwork. 

To  the  base  price  of  the  beams  at  the  mill  should  be  added  the 
cost  of  shopwork,  and  these  different  costs  multiplied  by  the  tonnage 
of  each  sort  of  work. 

The  items  of  freight,  paint,  drawings  and  inspection  are  more 
easily  figured  from  the  total  weights  of  steel. 

In  building  work  riveted  work  generally  includes  the  following: 
(1;  Columns,  (2)  Beam  Girders,  (3)  Plate  Girders,  (4)  Trusses. 

Columns  may  be  I-beams,  Bethlehem  H-sections,  latticed  channels, 
latticed  angles,  plates  and  angles,  with  or  without  flange  plates,  and 
plates  and  channels.  The  Z-bar,  column,  once  a  favorite,  is  now 
rarely  used.  In  figuring  the  weight  of  columns,  the  sise,  weight  i)er 
foot,  and  length  of  the  principal  members  are  taken  off,  and  the 
weight  of  the  column  shafts  computed.  To  the  weight  of  the  column 
ahafts  must  be  added: 
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<1)  Weight  of  hitch  angles  at  bottom,  and  steel  base  plate  if  one 
Is  used. 

(2)  Weight  of  splice  plates. 

<3)  Weight  of  connections  of  beams  to  columns.  The  beam  sheets 
are  run  over,  and  the  number  6f  connections  noted  and  computed, 
keeping  connections  of  the  same  weight  together.  The  weights  of 
such  connections  are  given  In  some  of  the  steel  hand  books.  Often 
they  may  be  computed  from  a  typical  column  detail  furnished  with 
the  framing  plans. 

(4)  Weight  of  rivets:  In  plates  and  angles,  and  plates  and 
channel  columns,  rivets  will  run  from  6%  to  5%  of  the  weight  of 
sfaafta  with  fittings,  beings  less  with  heavy  shafts.  With  I-beams 
or  Bethlehem  H-sections,  the  rivets  must  be  estimated  with  each 
plate  or  angle  attached,  calling  each  rivet  (say)  Yj  lb. 

In  latticed  angle  columns  allow  40%  of  the  weight  of  main  mem- 
bers. For  lattice  bars  and  rivets,  and  for  latticed  channels,  60  per 
cent. 

Beam  Girders.  Take  the  weight  of  beams  with  cover  plates  and 
allow  2  lbs.  to  3  lb&  per  foot  for  rivets. 

Plate  Girders.  If  stiffeners  and  fillers  are  taken  off,  add  6%  to 
6%  for  rivets,  according  to  whether  the  girder  is  light  or  heavy.  If 
only  the  main  members  of  the  girder  are  taken  off,  add  16%. 

Trusses.  Take  ofC  the  sizes  and  lengths,  center  to  center,  of  joints 
and  add  30%  for  light  trusses  made  up  of  2^  x  2-in.  angles,  and  26% 
for  trusses  having  chords  of  4  z  3-in.  angles,  or  more. 

For  the  small  work  included  with  the  structural  steel  in  building 
work,  such  as  framing  for  pent  houses,  skylight  curbs,  bulkheads, 
cornice  brackets,  take  the  weight  of  the  main  members  and  add  26%. 
Price  at  3  or  4  cts.  per  lb.  for  material  and  shopwork. 

It  is  a  general  principle  in  estimating  riveted  work,  that  light 
work  with  considerable  shopwork  must  be  priced  high,  and  as  the 
work  grows  heavier,  to  decrease  the  pound  price.  - 

The  prices  for  riveted  work  are  not  as  definite  as  those  for  beam 
work.     Fair  average  prices  would  be  about  as  follows : 

Cents. 

Beam  girders,  per  100  lbs 60 

Plate   girders    (according   as  the   work   is 

heavy  or  light) 66  to  80 

Columns  — 

I   beam  columns 60 

Plate  and  angle 66  to  76 

Plate   and   channel 70  to  80 

Beth.  H  columns *.....' 66  to  66 

LAtticed  Lis 80  to  Sl.OO 

LAtti^ed  channels   80  to  $1.10 

Trusses  — 

Very  light $1.26 

Ordinary    $1.00 

Heavy     $0.86 

Cast  Bases:  Usually  columns  rest  upon  cast  bases.  Sometimes 
the  bases  are  detailed  upon  the  framing  plans,  and  in  such  cases  the 
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weight  can  be  readily  computed,  allowing  0.26  lb.  per  cubic  inc^. 
Often,  however,  merely  the  size  of  the  bottom  of  the  base  is  Kiven, 
leaving  the  estimator  to  arrive  at  the  weight  as  best  he  can.  It  is  a 
good  practice  to  record  and  preserve  the  weight  of  well  proportioned 
cast  bases,  figured  upon  previous  jobs,  to  use  in  cases  such  as  thesa. 
The  following  are  average  weights  for  cast  bases : 

Ins.  Lbs. 

24x24  625 

27x27 675 

80x30  850 

33x33  1,050 

36  X  36  1,275 

3i>x39  1,500 

42x42  1,760 

48  X  48* 2,300 

The  cost  of  cast  bases  varies  from  2  to  2  ^  cts.  per  pound. 

To  the  cost  of  the  fabricated  material  delivered  upon  cars  must 
be  added  a  profit.  Just  what  profit  to  add  depends  upon  conditions. 
If  all  the  mills  and  structural  shops  are  busy  they  will  put  on  a 
higher  percentage  than  in  dull  times. 

The  mills  will  generally  quote  on  beam  work  at  the  prices  pre- 
viously given,  without  adding  any  profit. 

The  cost  of  teaming  to  the  site  can  generally  be  figured  close 
enough  by  estimating  the  weight  of  an  average  load,  the  number  of 
trips  per  day  a  two-horse  team  will  make,  and  the  cost  per  day  for 
such  a  team.  If  the  pieces  are  heavy,  the  time  of  one  or  two  helpers 
at  the  car  must  be  added  in. 

The  erection  cost  will  vary  with  the  character  of  the  work, 
whether  straight  or  crooked,  light  beams  or  heavy,  whether  the 
rivets  are  bunched  together  at  column  connections,  or  well  scattered 
over  the  work,  whether  bolted  or  riveted  connections. 

A  fair  price  is  |10  per  ton,  although  the  figures  may  get  down  to 
$8  or  up  to  112.  If  unusually  heavy  girders  or  trusses  occur  in  the 
work,  it  is  l>e8t  to  figure  the  erection  of  these  separately  from  the 
remainder  of  the  steel. 

Cost  of  Carpenter  Work*  C.  A.  Chalk  (American  Carpenter  and 
Builder,  March,  1914),  gives  the  following  labor  cost  of  framing 
wooden  houses  with  labor  at  30  cts.  per  hour : 

Floor  ap<use,  including  framing  and  setting  joist,  bridging  and 
flooring  of  one  thickness  of  1  by  6-inch  matched  spruce  or  pine.  Per 
100  square  feet,  13.00. 

PartitiorvB,  including  cutting  and  setting  studding,  trimming  for 
door  openings,  furnished  with  pine  base  and  quarter  round  — 17  cts. 
per  foot  run,  measuring  on  the  flool*. 

Outside  walls,  including  strapping,  finished  with  pine  base  and 
quarter  round  —  10  cts.  per  foot  run. 

Roofing,  including  rafters,  sheathing  cornice,  shingling,  ridge 
and  wall  — 16.60  per  100  square  feet. 

Outside  doora,  including  setting  frame  in  place  for  bricklayers,  fit 
hinges,  lock  and  case  inside  —  $2.10  per  door. 

inside  doors,  including  nailing  frame  together  and  setting,  casing 
two  sides,  fit  hinges  and  lock  — 12.40  per  door. 
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Citstd  openings,  including^  nailing,  frame  together  and  setting,  and 
casing^  two  Hides — $1.40  per^  opening. 

JVindows,  box  frame,  B<uh  weighted.  Including  setting  frame  In 
place  for  bricklayerst  fitting  and  weighting  sash,  cutting  and  nailing 
stops  and  casing  — 12.40  per  window. 

Ceilinge  of  collar  ties  fastened  to  rafters  —  $1.00  per  100  square 
feet. 

Stairways,  for  straight  stairs,  strings  worked  on  the  job,  set  In 
place,  wedged  and  glued,  with  starting  newel  and  hand  rail  and 
landing  newel,  and,  say.  12  feet  of  hand  rail  around  well  hole  —  the 
cost  of  labor  will  be  about  $1.00  per  tread ;  where  there  are  winders, 
add  11.50  for  each  window. 

The  above  will  apply  to  houses  that  cost  from  $1,800  to  $2,200,  all 
trim  for  paint  finish. 

EL  W.  Ck>ode  of  Chicago,  111.,  gives  the  following  costs  based  on 
labor  at  30  cts.  per  hour : 

Making  window  frames,  each $  1.26 

Making  door  frames,  each 1.00 

Fitting  inside  doors,  each 75 

Fitting  outside  doors,  each 1.50 

Putting  up  jambs,  each 15 

Putting  up  casing,  each 20 

Putting  up  lining,  each 15 

Nailing  base,  per  100  lln.  ft 2.40 

Joists,  per  1,000  ft.  b.m 7.00 

Studs,  per  1,000  ft.  b.m 10.00 

Bridging,  per  1.000  ft.  b.m 6.00 

Rafters,  per  1,000  ft  b.m 10.00 

Sheeting,  per  1,000  ft.  b.m 5.00 

Rough  floors,  per  1,000  ft.  b.m 3.20 

Shiplap,  per  1,000  fL  b.m 6.00 

8i€Hng: 

Plain  S-inch  work,  per  100  sq.  ft 1.00 

With  long  blank  walls,  per  100  sq.  ft 60 

Mitered  Joints,  per  100  sq.  ft 1.70 

O rounds  and  Furring: 

1  by  1-inch  grounds,  per  1,000  ft.  b.m 25.00 

1  by  2-inch  grounds  and  furring,  per  1,000  ft.  b.m.  19.00 

2  by  2-inch  grounds  and  furring,  per  1,000  ft.  b.m.  15.00 

Mortar  Required  and  Cost  of  Brick  Laying.  Building  Age  gives 
the  following  data: 

Mortar  Required  to  Lat  1,000  Brick. 

Thickness  of  joint  In   Inches ^^6     %     yiu     %      ^/^      %      % 

Mortar  required  per  1,000  brick,  cu.  ft.     8     10     12     15     18     22     26 

Cost  of  mortar  to  Lay  1,000  Brick. 

Lime  Mortar:   1   part   lime   to  5       Portland  Cement  Mortar:  1  part 
parts   sand,    with    %    to   ^-in.  cement     to     ZV2     parts     sand, 

joints. •  with   %  to  Vj-ln.  Jolnts.t 

Total  cost  per  Total  cost  per 

Quantity.  Rates.!  1.000  brick  laid.       Quantity.  Rate.t  1.000  brick  laid. 

3bu.  $0.30  per  bu.  $0.90  1V<  bbls.     $2.00  per.  bbl.       $2.50 

%  cu.  yd.    1.50  per  cu.  yd.     1.00  %  cu.  yd.       1.50  per  cu.  yd.     1.00 

$1.90  $3.50 

*  Slightly  poorer  than  usually  required,     t  Richer  than  usually 
quired.     %  Pric^  are  only  for  comparative  purposes. 
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Cost  of  Brickwork.  The  cost  of  brickwork  as  given  by  S.  W. 
Emerson  (Engineering  and  Contracting.  April.  1906,  p.  100),  may  be 
divided  into  two  principal  parts,  cost  of  materials  and  cost  of  labor. 

For  common  brickwork  the  cost  of  materials  is  a  fairly  constant 
quantity,  but  the  labor  cost  varies  greatly,  depending  on  the  class  of 
work  and  rates  of  wages. 

Units  of  Mecuturement.  Brickwork  in  buildings  is  usually  figured 
and  paid  for  at  so  much  per  1,000  wall  measure.  This  Is  an  arbi- 
trary quantity  and  is  a  very  different  thing  from  kiln  count  or  the 
actual  number  of  brick.  The  rule  usually  adopted  by  engineers,  is 
to  figure  14  brick  per  sq.  ft.  of  9  in.  wall ;  21  brick  per  sq.  ft.  of  13Vi 
in.  wall,  etc.,  deducting  all  openings.  In  other  words  7  brick  are 
allowed  per  square  foot  for  each  half  brick  thickness  of  wall.  Fig- 
ured this  way  a  "thousand"  brick  represents  48  sq.  ft  of  13V4  tn. 
wall  or  practically  two  cu.  yds.  and  will  be  used  in  this  sense 
throughout  the  present  article.  Masons  frequently  figure  22  %  brick 
per  sq«  ft.  of  13  in.  wall,  include  all  openings  and  figure  comers 
twice. 

Some  arbitrary  rule  is  necessary  because  of  the  variation  in  slxe 
of  brick  made  by  different  manufacturers  and  In  the  thickness  of 
the  mortar  joints. 

An  average  size  brick  is  8^  ins.  to  8^  ina  long,  4  ins.  wide  and 
2%  ins.  to  2%  ins.  thick,  although  in  some  localities  brick  will  be 
found  measuring  9  ins.  z  4^  ins.  x  2V^  ins.  and  in  New  York  City 
many  are  used  as  small  as  7V^  ins.  x  3V^  ins.  x  2  ins.  Brick  8V^ 
ins.  X  2^  in&  with  %  in.  to  ^  in.  Joints  will  lay  up  about  900 
brick  per  M. 

Brick  are  bought  by  kiln  count  or  the  actual  number  and  the  price 
varies  from  $4.00  to  17.00  per  M.  at  the  yard. 

Five  to  1 6  per  M.  at  the  yard  is  a  fair  price  to  which  must  be 
added  the  freight  or  hauling. 

The  Amount  of  Mortar  used  depends  on  the  thickness  of  the  Joints 
and  the  proportion  of  mortar  in  the  wall  will  be  about  as  follows: 

;-in.  Joints    0.26 

i-in.  joints    0.83 

i'in.  Joints    0.40 

or  as  a  "  thousand  "  brick  equals  approximately  two  cu.  yds.,  the 
cu.  yds.  of  mortar  required  per  M.  will  be : 

i-in.  joints  0.60 

-in.  Joints  .* 0.67 

,  -in.  Joints  0.80 

To  make  up  a  cu.  yd.  of  1  to  3  mortar  requires  about  .86  cu.  yd. 
of  sand  and  2  bbls.  of  lime  or  Portland  cement.  All  cement  mortar 
is  seldom  used  except  in  engineering  structures  or  underground 
work,  while  lime  mortar  is  used  only  in  the  cheaper  classes  of  work 
and  should  never  be  used  in  very  heavy  work  or  when  exposed  to 
dampnesa 

The  usual  practice  is  to  use  both  lime  and  cement  in  the  mortar, 
the  relative  proportions  varying  greatly  according  to  circumstances. 

One  part  lime  and  one  part  cement  to  six  parts  sand  is  a  com- 
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mon  spedflcation  but  also  one  seldom  lived  up  to.  Fimiring  sand  at 
$0.50  per  cu.  yd.,  lime  at  $0.50  per  bbl.  or  |0.20  per  bu.  and  cement 
at  $1.75  per  bbl.  the  materials  for  a  cu.  yd.  of  mortar  would  cost  for 
1  to  3  lime  mortar: 

.86  cu.  yd.  sand  at  10.50   %  .43 

2  bbls.  lime  at  $0.50 1.00 

Total     $1.43 

.85  cu.  yd.  sand  at  $0.50    $  .43 

1.0     bbl.  lime  at  $0.50 50 

1.0     bbl.  cement  at  $1.75 1.75 

Total     $2.68 

-.85  cu.  yd.  sand  at  $0.60 $  .43 

2.0     bbls.  cement  at  $1.75 3.60 

Total     $3.93 

One  thoufiand  brick.  %%  ins.  x  4  ins.  x  2%  ins.,  piled  up  solid 
without  mortar,  equals  1.66  cu.  yds.  If  brick  cost  $6.50  per  M.  the 
cost  per  cu.  yd.  would  be  $3.96  or  practically  the  same  as  cement 
mortar,  but  more  than  the  mortar  where  part  lime  is  used. 

Cement  mortar  does  not  '*  work "  easily,  being  hard  for  the 
bricklayers  to  spread.  It  is  partly  on  this  account  that  cement  is  so 
seldom  used  without  adding  at  least  a  small  portion  of  lime. 

The  cost  of  the  sand  may  be  practically  nothing  where  it  is  dug 
out  of  the  cellar  and  seldom  runs  as  high  as  $1  per  cu.  yd. 

The  lal>or  cost  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  bricklayers, 
laborers  and  unloading  materials. 

An  average  flrst-class  bricklayer  should  lay  about  as  follows,  in 
9  hrs.: 

In  9-ln.   walls 1,100  to  1,400 

In   13-in,  walls    1.300  to  1.600 

In    18-22-in.    walls 1,500  to  2.200 

Heavy   foundations    3,000  to   

Rate  of  bricklaying.  The  number  of  openings,,  pilasters  and  cor- 
ners makes'a  big  difference  in  the  amount  of  brick  laid.  Working 
on  narrow  piers,  projections,  etc.,  a  man  might  find  it  dlfflcult  to  lay 
600  brick  In  9  hrs.  The  writer  knows  of  one  job  on  which  four 
bricklayers,  two  of  whom  were  the  contractors,  were  building  a  3  ft. 
wall,  the  footing  for  a  warehouse.  They  ran  out  6f  brick.  Two  cars 
were  set  one  afternoon  containing  20,000  brick  and  the  next  day  the 
four  bricklayers  put  them  alT  in  the  wall,  an  average  of  6,000  (kiln 
count)  apiece.  No  mortar  boards  were  used,  the  mortar  being 
dumped  on  the  wall  and  spread  with  shovels,  trowels  being  used  for 
the  outside  4  in.  only.  In  addition  to  the  usual  materials  two 
'*  eighths  "  of  beer  were  used.  How  much  this  increased  the  rate 
of  laying  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

Bricklayers  are  paid  all  the  way  from  30  to  70  cts.  per  hour,  but 
$0  ctR.  is  probably  the  rate  most  commonly  met  with. 

To  tend  each  bricklayer,  keeping  him  supplied  with  brick  and 
mortar  and  building  scaffolds,  from  one  to  two  laborers  are  usually 
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required,  receiving  from  17^  to  30  or  even  40  cts.  per  hr.  where  hod 
carriers'  unions  have  forced  the  price  up.  The  usual  rate  is  20  to 
22 14  -cts.  per  hr. 

In  buildingrs  having  several  stories,  such  as  stores,  warehouses, 
etc.,  where  the  materials  can  be  dumped  on  the  ground  floor,  raised 
to  the  proper  story  on  an  elevator,  and  distributed  in  wheelbarrows 
to  the  wall,  the  labor  may  fall  as  low  as  |1  per  M.  On  buildings  of 
this  class,  only  one  scaffold  need  be  erected  for  each  story,  the  Joist 
serving  for  the  lower  half  of  the  wall. 

On  one  story  factory  buUdings  with  high  gables  where  the  scaffolds 
have  to  be  carried  all  the  way  up  and  everything  handled  In  hods 
the  labor  will  run  $2  to  $4  per  M  with  laborers  at  20  cts. 

The  cost  of  getting  materials  on  the  ground  varies  greatly  depend- 
ing on  conditions. 

In  cities  where  the  brick  yards  are  close  at  hand  the  brick  are 
usually  delivered  in  wagons  by  the  manufacturers,  who  make  a  uni- 
form charge  to  cover  the  cost  of  delivery  to  any  part  of  the  city. 

Where  the  brick  have  to  be  shipped  in  on  cars,  then  unloaded  and 
hauled  some  distance,  the  freight  and  hauling  may  amount  to  several 
dollars  per  M. 

Over  good  paved  streets  a  team  can  easily  haul  1,600  brick,  but 
over  poor  dirt  roads  500  might  make  a  big  load. 

Cost  of  Brickwork  in  Five  One  Story  Manufacturing  Plants. — 
The  following  tables  give  the  actual  cost  of  laying  something  over  a 
million  brick  in  Ave  one-story  factory  buildings  forming  part  of  a 
large  manufacturing  plant.  Brick  cost  $5  and  $5.25  at  the  yards, 
the  average  price  being  $5.08. 

Materials. 

Brick,  918  at  $5.08  per  M $4.67 

Brick  freight    1.12 

Sand,   Vs  cu.  yd.  at  $0.46 28 

Sand   freight    13 

Cement,   .44   bbl.   at  $2.00    88 

Lime,  2  bu.  at  $0.20 40 


Total  materials   $7.43 

Labor. 

No.  1.  No.  2.  No.  3.  No.  4.  No.  6.  Avg. 

Bricklayers    $5.56  $4.49  $4.57  $4.68  $3.68  $4.16 

Laborers     1.95      1.67     2.14     1.95     2.00     1.87 

Carpenters     70        .71       .88     1.15        .67        .77 

Unloading     mat'l...    1.16     1.16     1.16     1.16     1.16     1.16 


Total    labor $9.37  $8.03  .$8.75  $8.94  $7.51  $7.96 

This  makes  the  average  total  for  materials  and  labor  $16.39. 
The  cost  per  cu.  yd.  would  be  Just  half  this  or 

Materials. 

459   brick  at   $5.08 $2.34 

Brick  freight    56 

\i  cu.  yd.  Hand 11 

V4  cu.  yd.  sand  freight % 06 

.22  bbl.  cement  at  $2.00 4  4 

1  bu.  lime  at  $0.20 20 


Total  materials   $3.71 
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Labor. 

Bricklayers     12.08 

Laborers    93 

Carpenters     39 

Unloadinsr   materials    58 

Total    labor    |3.98 

Tola]  materials   13.71 


Total  material  and  labor $7.69 

On  all  the  buildings  except  No.  1  bricklayers  were  paid  60  cts.  per 
hour  and  foreman  66  cts.  On  No.  1  local  bricklayers  from  the  town 
near  which  the  plant  was  built  were  used  at  60  cts.  per  hour.  They 
proved  too  expensive,  hov/ever,  and  for  the  balance  of  the  work 
briclilayers  were  imported  from  a  largre  city  at  60  cts. 

The  hodcarriers  and  mortar  men  were  developed  from  local  labor- 
ers and  paid  17^  cents  per  hour. 

Buildings  No.  1  and  2  were  long  and  low,  containing:  about  equal 
amounts  of  9  in.  and  13  in.  walls. 

Buildinsrs  Nos.  3  and  4  were  higher  and  contained  a  somewhat 
larger  proportion  of  13  in.  walls.  Part  of  the  brick  work  in  No.  4 
started  from  steel  lintles  at  some  distance  above  the  floor  line,  which 
explains  the  higher  cost  of  scaffolding. 

Building  No.  6  was  higher  than  any  of  the  others  and  contained 
nx>re  brick.  It  was  composed  of  13  in.  walls,  with  some  18  ins.  and 
It  ins.,  which  accounts  for  the  lower  cost  of  laying,  although  better 
foremanahip  was  responsible  for  part  of  this. 

The  scaffolds  were  erected  by  carpenters  at  20  and  22  V^  cts.  per 
hr..  drawn  from  other  parts  of  the  work  when  needed. 

The  cost  of  unloading  the  brick,  sand,  lime  and  cement  was  all 
charged  under  one  head,  $1.16  being  the  average  for  the  job.  Teams 
were  paid  30  cts.  per  hour.  The  materials  had  to  be  hauled  an 
average  of  V&  of  a  mile  over  country  roada 

Allowing  10.86  as  the  proper  proportion  to  charge  to  unloading  the 
brick,  their  cost  delivered  on  the  ground  would  be 

15.08  plus  11.12  freight  plus  10.86  hauling  equals  |7.22  per  1000. 

If  this  work  were  figured  by  the  rules  frequently  used  by  masons, 
(22%  brick  per  sq.  ft.  of  13  in.  wall,  openings  included)  the  cost  per 
M.  would  be  about  $12.76  instead  of  |15.39. 

Cost  of  Powerhouse  Brickwork  In  Indiana.  The  following  costs 
of  the  brickwork  for  an  electrolytic  lead  refining  plant  at  Grasselli, 
IndL,  are  taken  from  Engineering  and  Contracting,  Mar.  12,  1913. 

The  brick  walls  of  the  power  house  were  about  34  ft.  high  and 
the  walls  were  13  ins.  thick.  There  were  about  240,000  brick  laid 
and  the  work  was  done  between  June  11  and  July  19.  Ordinary 
scaffolding  was  built  up  and  materials  were  hoisted  with  a  light 
apparatus  operated  by  a  single  horse.  Wages  were  75  cts.  per 
hour. 

Brick  laid    240.000 

Total    labor    cost $1,838.12 

Cost  per  M  brick 7.66 
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The  brickwork  for  the  tank  house  consisted  of  walls  about  30  ft 
high  and  13  ins.  thick.  There  were  360,000  bricks  in  all  and  they 
were  laid  in  about  26  days  with  the  same  scaffolding:  that  was 
employed  on  the  power  house. 

Brick     360,000 

Total  labor  cost   $2,064.20 

Labor  cost  per  M 6.70 

Cost  of  Laying  Common  Brick  and  Fire  Brick  in  a  Foundry  Build- 
ing. Victor  Windet  (Engineering  and  Contracting,  June  28,  1911) 
gives  costs  for  the  Chicago  Drop  Forge  &  Foundry  Co.*s  hanuner 
shop,  which  was  built  of  13  in.  and  17  in.  common  brick  walls  some 
30  ft.  high  from  floor  to  roof,  and  required  100,000  brick  in  its  con- 
struction. The  actual  bricklaying  cost  $4.29  per  1,000  brick,  or  6.36 
hours.  The  collateral  operations  of  unloading  brick,  mortar,  acalfold 
work,  etc.,  cost  |2.88,  or  7.24  hours.  A  bricklayer's  average  8-hr. 
day's  work  was  the  laying  of  1,257  brick.  The  cost  of  brick,  mortar 
materials,  coping  and  lumber  for  scaffolding  was  $8.90  per  1,000 
brick,  making  a  total  cost  of  $16.07  per  1,000  brick.  If  the  acafCold- 
Ing,  horses,  mortar  boards,  etc.,  had  been  available  from  some  other 
work,  this  cost  would  have  been  reduced  $1.40  per  1,000  brick. 

An  old  wall  13  ft.  high  was  taken  down,  and  the  brick  were 
cleaned  and  piled  at  a  cost  of  $0.56  per  thousand. 

A  smooth  red  brick  made  at  Hobart,  Ind.,  not  quite  as  fine  aa  the 
pressed  red  brick  available  in  the  Chicago  market,  makes  a  very 
presentable  wall.  On  account  of  its  finish,  more  care  is  required  in 
laying  than  is  the  case  with  the  Chicago  common  brick.  In  building 
a  power  house  220  ft.  long  and  30  ft.  high  of  side  walls,  using  a 
13-in.  wail  with  plain  pilasters  at  the  steel  columns  and  comers, 
and  three  smaller  buildings  adjacent,  370,000  brick  were  laid  at  the 
following  costs  for  labor: 

Per  1,000  brick. 
Hours.         t7ost  Hours.     Cost. 

Bricklayer  foreman    337  $    269.60  0.91  $0.72 

Bricklayers     3.863  2,607.87  10.5  7.06 

Heli>ers     4,285  749.85  11.6  2.02 

Mortar  mixers   717  154.15  1.94  0.40 

Labor  foreman    175  61.25  0.6  0. 1 6 

Labor    (common)    2,078  363.65  6.68  0.97 

Hoist  operator 120  42.00  0.33  0.10 

Carpenter    foreman    85  42.50  0.03  0.11 

Carpenters     324  113.40  0.90  0.30 

Handyman    190  46.50  0.61  0.12 

Timekeeper     186  66.50  0.50  0.15 

Total     12,359        $4,506.27  33.4       $12.10 

Teaming  of  scaffold,  etc.,  to  and  from  work  and  unloading  of  brick 
and  sand  from  cars  not  included.  Cost  of  washing  walls  inside  and 
outside  with  acid  is  included.  One-half  of  the  work  was  done  with 
scaffolds  hoisted  by  cables  and  winches  as  the  rise  of  the  brick  work 
required.  The  rest  of  the  scaffolding  was  the  ordinary  wooden 
staging. 

iMving  of  Fire  Brick,     In  the  building  of  a  blast  furnace  plant 
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640,000  fire  brick  were  used  in  the  construction  of  gas  flues  from 
the  hot  blast  stoves  and  boilers  to  the  chimneys,  and  also  for  foun- 
dations of  two  blast  furnaces.  The  flues  were  composed  of  9 -in. 
walls  and  arches  and  4V^-in.  floors.  As  the  flues  were  subsequently 
imbedded  in  massive  concrete  foundations,  forms  were  built  on  the 
interior  lines  of  the  flues  throughout.  The  fire  brick  laid  in  neat 
Portland  cement  grout  were  laid  against  the  forms  and  then  the 
concrete  was  built  against  the  brick.  The  joints  averaged  Vie  in.  to 
%  in.  thickness.  Half  of  the  cost  of  the  forms  was  charged  against 
the  brickwork.  Due  to  the  presence  of  the  format  the  masons  laid 
brick  much  faster  than  if  they  had  to  build  a  wall  by  plumb  and  line, 
or  against  the  concrete  while  working  in  the  interior  of  the  flue& 
The  floors  were  paved  with  brick  on  edge  laid  on  2  ins.  of  sand  and 
grouted.  The  blast  fumace  foundations  were  in  courses  8  ft  high 
and  9  ft.  to  12  ft  thick. 

TABL.B  XDC     FIRE-BRICK  MASONRY  IxABOR 

Brick     Cost  per 
Brick     Masons'  Helpers*  mason       1,000 
laid.        hours,      hours,  per  day.     brick. 

Arches  of  flues 63.930  530         2,380       1.206       $14.45 

9-in.  walls  of  flues 232,395  490  4,460       4,110  6.48 

Paving  of  flues 32.580  221  1,320        1,480  14.40 

Total     328,905       1,241  8,150       2,652       %  8.73 

Massive  foundations    ..   311.495       1,150         5.600       3,386  6.85 

Total   or   average 640,400       2,391       13,750       2,720       $  7.81 

FIRE-BRICK  SIZES 

H-in. 
Vol.       Briok      Joints 
of  brick      per  brick       Brick 

Kind.  cu.  in.     cu.  ft   per  cu.  ft.     laid. 

8T^«x2\^x4Ha    85-6  20.2  18.3  639,000 

9-in.  Straight  SviflX  2%  x4Vio     ...79.7  21.7  19.7  60,000 

No.  1  Arch  8%  x4x2Viu  andf  2Vj.  64.3  26.9  24.2  3,000 

No.  2  Arch8%  x4ViAXl%  and2^  67.8  25.5  23.2  10,000 

No.  1.  Key  8Vjx2^x2%   and  4.  72.6  23.8  21.7  2,700 

No.  2.  Key  8V2x2Vjx3  and  3%.  69.4  24.9  22.7  26.000 

No.  3  Key  8Msx2i/rX2V^  and  4..  63.8  27.1  24.6  1,700 
No.  4.  Key  8^x2(^x2  and  4... 

Total 641,400 


Unloading  brick  from  box  cars  and  carefully  piling  took  5  hours  at 
$1.12  V&  per  1,000  brick  The  wages  for  an  8  hour  day  were  as  fol- 
lows:    Masons,  $7;  helpers,  $2.60,  and  foreman,  $3.76. 

The  exterior  foundations  of  two  blast  furnaces  was  massive  work. 
The  form  and  dimensions  of  the  work  were  such  as  to  be  exceed- 
ingly favorable  to  low  costs.  The  brick  were  taken  from  cars  on 
tracks  Immediately  adjacent  and  parallel  to  the  work.  The  mortar 
was  1  :l  mixture  of  Portland  cement  and  sand,  and  was  mixed  into 
a  thin  grout  This  was  poured  over  the  brick  from  one  quart  dip- 
pers and  the  brick  was  laid  with  Joints  varying  from  nothing  to  % 
in.  In  thickness.    About  6  per  cent  of  the  brick  laid  In  the  gas  flues 
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were  laid  as  headers  to  project  4  ins.  into  the  concrete  which  was 
afterwards  built  up  around  it. 

Including:  unloading  brick,  mortar  men,  tenders,  carpenters,  or 
forms,  and  other  laborers,  there  were  ten  men  per  bricklayer. 

The  average  9-in.  straight  fire-brick  is  9x4^x21^  containing 
101.26  cu.  Ins.,  with  rubbed  joints;  this  will  take  17  brick  i>er  cu.  ft 
of  masonry. 

Cost  Of  a  Pump- Pit.  Mr.  P.  £.  Harroun  (Transactions  of  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  January,  1905)  gives  the  following 
data  on  excavating  a  circular  pump-pit  26  ft.  deep  and  22  ft.  In 
diameter.  The  work  was  done  in  Porterville,  Cal.,  in  1904,  by 
company  labor  which  was  not  efficient,  and  was  high  priced.  In 
sinking  the  pit,  the  upper  8  ft.  were  river  silt,  then  came  6  ft.  of 
coarse  gravel  carrying  a  large  volume  of  water,  and  the  remaining 
13  ft.  were  in  clay.  The  clay  was  very  hard  to  pick,  and  contained 
many  seams  carrying  water.  The  sides  of  the  pit  were  covered  with 
spouting  streams  and  the  bottom  of  the  pit  was  a  series  of  small 
geysers.  On  account  of  the  sloughing  of  the  sides,  it  was  necessary 
to  timber  the  pit  from  top  to  bottom.  The  timbering  consisted  of 
4xl2-in.  rangers  or  wales,  and  braces,  sheeted  with  2-in.  plank 
driven  vertically,  as  In  sewer  work.  The  earth  was  loaded  with 
.shovels  into  dump  boxes,  holding  V^-cu.  yd.  each,  and  raised  with  a 
derrick,  the  hoLstlng  power  being  a  pair  of  mules.  One  box  was 
loaded  while  the  other  was  being  dumped  into  a  wagon.  The  follow- 
ing costs  do  not  include  the  hauling  away  in  wagons  or  the  cost  of 
>dumping  the  pit : 

Per  cu.  yd. 

Laborers,  at  20  cts.  per  hr $0.58 

Team  of  mules,  at  20  cts.  per  hr 0.06 

Foreman  of  laborers   (130  hrs.),  at  30  cts 0.08 

Tools   and   blacksmithing 0.14 

Lumber  (7^4   M,  at  $22) 0.86 

Miscellaneous  material    0.04 

Carpenter   (160  hrs.),  at  35  cts 0.11 

Carpenter's  helper  (154  hrs.),  at  20  cts 0.07 

Foreman  of  timbering  (130  hrs.),  at  30  cts 0.08 

Total  per  cu.  yd.,  for  454  cu.  yds 11.62 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  carpenter  work,  including  heli>er,  cost 
lli.50  per  M  of  timber.  There  were  10  laborers,  1  team  of  mules, 
and  1  foreman,  at  work  about  13  days  (10-hr.),  doing  the  exca- 
vating. 

A  circular  reservoir  4  ft.  deep  and  52  ft.  in  diameter  was 
excavated  in  stiff  adobe  (clay),  and  about  300  cu.  yds.  were  loaded 
with  pick  and  shovel  into  wagons  and  hauled  away.  The  cost  of 
this  pick  and  shovel  work  alone  was  59  cts.  per  cu.  yd.,  wages  being 
20  cts.  per  hour. 

Building  Costs  for  Electric  Light  and  Power  Station.  W.  H. 
Weston  (Engineering  Magazine,  Jan.,  1912)  states  that  electric 
light  and  power  stations  usually  average  $2.75  to  $3  per  sq.  ft.  of 
fioor  area.  For  water-power  plant  buildings,  not  counting  any  ex- 
pense of  foundations  that  may  or  may  not  be  necessary,  amount  to 
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12.75  per  aq.  ft.  of  floor  area.  Water-works  pumping  stations  vary 
from  %Z  per  sq.  ft  for  the  plain  buildings  to  $6  for  the  ornamental 
ones,  and  more  than  this  with  elaborate  architectural  features. 

Car  barns  with  steel  columns  and  roof  cost  from  |0.08  to  $0.10  per 
cu.  ft.,  making  the  height  from  basement  floor  to  average  roof  and 
all  measurements  to  the  outside  of  walls.  Boiler  shops  with  struc- 
tural steel  columns  and  framing  and  steel  roof  trusses,  galleries  with 
heating  and  ventilating  equipment  cost  from  |2  to  |2.25  per  sq.  ft.  of 
the  area  of  the  first  floor. 

Cost  of  Buildings  for  Compound-Condensing  Steam  Plants  with- 
out Chimneys.      W.  H.  Weston  also  gives  the  following  table: 

I 

Foundations  for  engines, 
H.p.  Engine  and  boiler.        condensers  and  pumps. 

400 1  7.000  I  1.400 

500  7.600  1.800 

600  7.800  2,200 

800  8,500  2.800 

1,000  9.500  3,400 

1,500 13,500  4,800 

2.000  17,000  6,000 

4.000  30.000  10,000 

Cost  of  Street  Car  Barns.  H.  T.  Campion  and  William  McClellan 
in  a  paper  on  "  The  Design  of  Railway  Structures,"  read  before  the 
American  Street  and  Interurban  Railway  Association,  give  the  fol- 
lowing approximate  costs  of  different  types  of  car  barns  and  shops: 

Cost  per  sq.  ft. 

Timber  barn,  2-track  bays,  sides  covered  with  corru- 
gated  iron    $0.55  to  $0.70 

Timber  barn,  3-track  bays,  brick  or  stone  walls 1.10  to    1.30 

Fireproof  concrete  barn,  3-track  bays,  concrete  or  brick 

walls    1.25  to    1.50 

Clear  span  steel  roof,  8  to  10  tracks,  brick  walls 1.40  to    2.00 

Cost  of  Electric  Railway  Car  Shops.  W.  L.  Fulton  (Engineering 
and  Contracting,  October  6,  1915)  describes  an  addition  to  the  shops 
of  the  Omaha  &  Council  Bluffs  Street  Railway  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb., 
comprises  a  one-story  section  134  ft.  8  ins.  wide  and  144  ft.  8  ins. 
long,  and  an  adjoining  two-story  section  80  ft.  wide  and  112  ft.  8  ins. 
long.  The  building  was  built  by  the  company  to  provide  facilities 
for  the  construction  of  street  cars,  and  it  houses  the  wood-working 
department,  or  mill  room,  and  the  car-erecting  and  car-painting 
de|>artment&  The  wall  footings  and  the  walls  up  to  the  first  floor 
level  are  concrete ;  above  this  level  the  walls  are  brick.  The  steel 
roof  trusses  are  of  the  saw-tooth  type;  they  are  supported  on 
Interior  steel  columns  and  on  the  brick  walls. 

Loads  and  Allotoable  Stresses.  In  designing  the  structure  the  fol- 
lowing loads  were  used: 

On  roof.  On  second 

lbs.  per  floor,  lbs. 

Loading.  sq.  ft.  per  sq.  in. 

Dead  load    10  15 

Snow  load   15  ... 

Live  load   i .  1 1 25  100 
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The  allowable  pressure  on  the  clay  and  loam  soil  was  2,000  lb& 
per  SQ.  ft. 

General  Design  Features.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  two-story  section,  embracing  an  area  32  z  80  ft.,  in  open 
from  the  first  floor  level  to  the  roof;  the  remaining  area  Is  provided 
with  a  second  floor  consisting  of  a  2  x  6-in.  matched  yellow  pine 
flooring  laid  on  3  x  12-ln.  wooden  joists,  the  Joists  resting  on  18-in. 
6 5 -lb.  I-beams.  The  roof  sheathing  is  also  2  x  6-in.  matched  yellow 
pine,  and  is  spiked  to  3  x  10-in.  and  2  x  10-in.  yellow  pine  purlins 
bolted  to  clip  angles.  The  skylight  windows  in  the  vertical  (north) 
sides  of  the  saw-tooth  roof  provide  excellent  lighting  facilities.  Tb 
provide  for  ventilation  some  of  these  skylight  windows  are  arranged 
to  open  by  means  of  sash-operating  devices  manipulated  from  the 
floor  level. 
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Fig.  9.     Cross-section  of  addition  to  Lake  St.  shops  of  O.  &  C.  B. 

St.  Ry.  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Excavation.  The  ground  surface  at  the  site  sloped  gently  from 
northwest  to  southeast,  the  building  facing  the  east.  The  site  was 
excavated  to  a  level  8  ins.  below  the  first  floor,  with  an  elevating 
grader,  the  average  cut  being  about  2  ft.  9  ins.  The  excavated  ma- 
terial, consisting  of  clay  and  loam,  was  hauled  away  in  dump 
wagons,  the  average  length  of  haul  being  1,140  ft.  The  total  exca- 
vation was  2,862  cu.  yds. 


TABLE   XX.     COST  OP  EXCAVATING   BUILDING  SITE 

Rate  Cost  per 

Item.  per  hour.  cu.  yd. 

Foreman     $0,325  10.0045 

Elevating  grader: 

Driver    0.225  0.0032 

Operator     0.225  0.0032 

Driver   0.20  0.0028 

Teams     0.15  0.0147 

Wagons : 

Drivers    0.20  0.0228 

Teams   0.15  0.0171 

On  the  dump: 

Scraper  team    0.16  0.0021 

Dumpman     0.225  0.0032 

Leveling  site  after  excavation : 

Driver   0.225  0.0020 

Teams   0.15  0.0024 

Total  cost $0.0780 
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The  trenches  for  the  wall  footings  were  excavated  by  hand. 
These  trenches  varied  from  2  to  4  ft.  in  width  and  from  4  to  7  ft.  in 
depth.  A  total  of  416  cu.  yds.  was  excavated,  of  which  312  cu.  yds. 
were  loaded  into  dump  wagons  and  hauled  to  a  dump  400  ft.  distant. 
Id  loading  the  earth  into  the  wagons  it  was  thrown  onto  the  bank  by 
the  digger  and  was  shoveled  into  the  wagon  by  a  second  man.  The 
team  and  driver  were  idle  while  the  wagon  was  being  loaded.  The 
cost  of  excavating  416  cu.  yds.,  including  the  loading  of  312  cu.  yds. 
into  wagons,  is  given  in  Table  XXI. 

TABL.E  XXL     COST  OP  EXCAVATING  FOR  WALL  FOOTINGS 

Rate  Cost  per 

Item.  per  hour.  cu.  yd. 

Fbreman     10.25  10.032 

Labor    0.20  0.251 

Total     10.283 

The  cost  of  hauling  312  cu.  yds.  to  the  dump,  a  distance  of  400 
ft,  was  934,  or  10.9  cts.  per  cubic  yard.  This  includes  the  cost  of 
the  teams  and  drivers,  but  does  not  include  any  charge  for  the  fore- 
man. The  rates  of  pay  for  teams  and  drivers  were  respectively  16 
ct&  and  20  cts.  per  hour. 

MiartidiO  and  Placing  Concrete.  The  concrete  in  the  wall  footings 
and  in  the  walls  below  the  first  floor  level  was  mixed  in  a  V^-cu.  yd. 
mixer  driven  by  a  gasoline  engine  and  equipped  with  a  charging 
hopper.  The  concrete  was  mixed  in  the  proportions  of  1  part 
cement,  3  parts  sand,  and  6  parts  broken  stone.  The  stone  and 
aand  were  wheeled  to  the  mixer  from  stock  piles.  The  concrete 
was  wheeled  from  the  mixer  to  the  forms  in  barrows  of  3  cu.  ft. 
capacity,  the  average  distance  wheeled  being  105  ft.  The  cost  of 
mixing  and  placing  316  cu.  yds.  of  concrete  is  given  in  Table  XXI L 

TABLB  XXIL     COST  OP  MIXING  AND  PLACING  CONCRETE 
IN  FOOTINGS  AND  IN  WALLS  BELOW  GRADE 

Rate  Cost  per 

Item.  per  hour.  cu.  yd. 

Foremen   10.30  '  $0,033 

Wheelers : 

Stone     0.20  0.106 

Sand    0.20  0.065 

Cement 0.20  0.179 

Placing   concrete    0.20  0.036 

Handling  cement   0.20  0.034 

Charging  mixer    0.20  0.036 

Discharging  mixer 0.20  0.036 

Total  cost  10.525 

Concrete  WaU  Forma.  The  concrete  walls  below  grade  are  17  H 
ln&  thick  and  have  an  average  height  of  3  ft.  8  ins.  The  total  area 
of  forms  was  6,460  sq.  ft.  The  forms  were  used  twice  and  con- 
tained 8,500  ft.;  they  were  built  of  2 -in.  plank,  cleated  together, 
and  were  handled  In  sections.     The  forms  were  built  in  place  in 
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their  first  location*  and  after  a  section  of  wall  was  completed  they 
were  removed  by  the  men  and  immediately  set  up  in  their  second 
location.  The  costs  of  building,  setting  and  removing  the  forms 
therefore  were  not  separated,  the  combined  cost  being  as  given  in 
Table  XXIII. 

TABLE  XXIII.     COST  OF  BUILDING,   SETTING  AND  REMOV- 
ING WALL  FORMS 
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Total 19.71  10.727 

Brick  Laying.  Common  bricks  only  were  used,  and  these  were 
laid  in  1 :  2  Portland  cement  mortar,  with  just  enough  lime  added 
to  make  the  mortar  work  easily.  The  mortar  was  hand  mixed. 
The  brick  and  mortar  in  the  flrst-story  walla  were  conveyed  in 
wheel-barrowR,  inclined  runways  having  been  built  from  the  ground 
to  the  scaffold  level.  Except  in  the  two-story  section  the  flrst*8tory 
walls  have  a  uniform  thickness  of  17  ins.  In  that  section  the  flrst- 
story  walls  are  reinforced  on  the  inside  with  pilasters  8  ins.  thick 
and  17  ins.  wide,  these  pilasters  being  spaced  16  ft.  on  centers. 
The  second -story  walls  are  13  ins.  thick  and  are  reinforced  at  the 
trusses  with  8  x  17-in.  pilasters  on  the  inside  and  4  x  17-in.  pilasters 
on  the  outside  of  the  wails.     The  brick  and  mortar  for  the  second' 

TABLE  XXIV.     UNIT  AND  TOTAL  COSTS  OF  LAYING  BRICK 

WALLS 

First-story  Second -.story 

walls.  walls. 

■-:         ^  I 

5j                                       d  o  o  o*^ 

S                                      tt  O  h  O 

Foreman     $0.80  $0,152  |   60.80  $0,602 

Masons      0.70  3.527  435.40  4.310 

Tenders     0.25  1.116  162.00  1.604 

Mixing    mortar 0.25  0.488  35.00  0.347 

Building    scafTolds.  .  .  0.295  0.434  47.85  0.474 

Operating    elevator..  0.30           33.60  0.333 


Totals    $5,717        $774.65       $7,670 
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story  walls  were  loaded  Into  wheelbarrows  at  the  ground  level, 
hoisted  to  the  second-floor  level,  and  then  wheeled  along  runways 
to  the  scaiXolds,  as  in  the  case  of  the  first-story  walls.  The  first- 
fftory  walls  contained  310,000  bricks  and  the  second-story  walls 
101.000.  The  itemized  cost  of  laying  these  walls  was  as  given  in 
Table  XXIV. 

Erecting  Structural  Steel.  The  steel  frame  consists  of  6-in. 
latticed  channel  columns.  18-in.  I-beam  floor  girders,  roof  trusses 
and  wind  bracing  for  both  columns  and  trusses.  All  trusses  were 
delivered  entirely  riveted  up,  with  the  exception  of  those  over  the 
car-erecting  and  painting  shop;  these  trusses  were  delivered  in  two 
sections.  These  sections  were  bolted  together  on  the  ground, 
hoisted  to  place  with  a  hand-operated  breast  derrick,  and  riveted. 
The  8e<:ond-floor  girders  were  shipped  with  connection  angles  riv- 
eted to  them.  3600  field  rivets  were  required,  or  54  field  rivets 
per  ton  of  steelwork.  These  were  driven  with  pneumatic  ham- 
mers, compressed  air  being  supplied  by  a  portable  air  compressor, 
driven  by  an  electric  motor.  The  weights  of  the  various  portions 
of  the  steel  frame  were  as  follows: 

Item.  Lbs. 

Columns     13,350 

Column    bracing    2,700 

Girders  at  second  floor 20,600 

Roof  trusses  over  one-story  section 57,400 

Roof  trusses  over  two-story  section 13,100 

Lateral   bracing  for  one-story  section 15,600 

Lateral  bracing  for  two-story  section 8,750 

Total     131,400 

The  total  and  unit  costs  of  erecting  and  riveting  the  steelwork 
were  as  given  in  Table  XXV. 

TABLE  XXV.     COST  OF  ERECTING  AND   RIVETING  STEEL- 
WORK 

Rate  Cost. 

Item.  per  hour.  per  ton. 

Foreman     $0.60  $1.53 

Labor    0.45  4.89 

Total    $6.42 

Secand'Floar  Conatruction.  The  second-floor  construction  con- 
sists of  2  X  6-in.  matched  yellow  pine  flooring  laid  on  3  x  12-in. 
joists,  and  nailed  with  20-d  nails,  two  at  each  bearing.  The  joists 
are  16  ft.  long  and  are  spaced  2  ft.  on  centers.  Solid  bridging, 
2  X  12  Ins.,  was  cut  to  fit  between  the  joists  over  the  I-beams,  and 
one  row  of  1  x  2-in.  cross  bridging  was  placed  between  the  joists 
at  the  center  of  the  span.  All  material  was  raised  to  place  by 
hand.  In  constructing  this  floor  24,300  ft.  b.  m.  of  lumber  were 
used,  divided  as  follows:  Joists,  9,700  ft.  b.  m. ;  flooring,  14,000  ft. 
b.  m. ;  and  bridging  600  ft.  b.  m.  The  total  and  unit  costs  of  build- 
ing this  floor  were  as  shown  in  Table  XXVI. 
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TABLE  XXVI.     COST  OP  CONSTRUCTING  SECOND  FL.OOR 

Rate  Cost  per 

Item.  per  hour.  M  f t.  b.  m. 

Foreman     10.55  90.724 

Carpenters  ' 0.45  2.963 

Helpers     0.296  1.700 

ToUl     95.387 

Roof  Construction.  The  roofs  were  constructed  of  2  z  6-in. 
matched  yellow  pine  flooring  spiked  to  2  x  10-in.  and  8  x  10-in.  pur- 
lins, the  latter  being:  bolted  to  clip  angrles  on  the  trusses.  The 
spacing:  of  the  purlins  varied  from  4  ft.  to  €  ft.  All  material  was 
raised  to  place  by  hand.  For  the  roof  over  the  one-story  section 
50,900  ft.  b.  m.  were  used,  of  which  10,600  ft  b.  m.  were  in  the 
purlins  and  40,300  ft.  b.  m.  in  the  sheathing.  The  roof  over  the 
two-story  section  required  27,500  ft  b.  m.  of  lumber,  of  which  5,700 
ft  b.  m.  were  in  the  purlins  and  21,800  ft  b.  m.  in  the  sheathing. 
The  total  and  unit  costs  of  •constructing  these  roofs  were  as  given 
in  Table  XXVIL 

TABLE  XXVIL     TOTAL  AND  UNIT  COSTS  OP  CONSTRUCT- 
ING ROOFS 

One-story  sec-       Two-story  sec- 
tion, tion. 

«                                    «  O                      H  6 

Foreman     |0.55  |  1.156  $  41.80  |  1.620 

Carpenters    0.45  6.542         273.60  9.949 

Helpers 0.295  2.434           97.94  3.561 

Total    110.132       $413.34        $15,030 

The  higher  unit  costs  for  the  roof  over  the  two-story  section  were 
due  to  several  factors,  among  which  are :  the  trusses  have  a  shorter 
span;  they  have  a  steeper  slope;  and  the  material  had  to  be  ele- 
vated a  greater  distance. 

General  Costa.  The  cost  of  this  building  equipped,  per  square 
foot  of  floor  area,  was  $1.28.  divided  as  follows:  Building  proper, 
86.3  cts. ;  heating,  5.1  cts. ;  lighting,  1.1  cts. ;  sprinkler  system,  37.6 
cts. ;  tracks  and  trolleys,  8.3  cts. 

The  cost  given  for  heating  covers  that  of  an  indirect  system, 
including  fan,  heating  coils,  galvanised  iron  air  distributing  ducts, 
and  supply  and  return  mains  (each  440  ft  long)  ;  it  does  not  include 
the  cost  of  the  boilers.  The  cost  given  for  the  sprinkler  system 
does  not  include  that  of  the  tanks,  but  does  include  all  other  parts 
necessary  to  a  dry  pipe  sprinkler  system.  The  cost  per  sprinkler 
head  was  $6,  each  head  covering  an  area  of  21.7  sq.  ft.  The  tracks 
consist  of  70-lb.  A.  S.  C.  E.  rails  laid  on  6  x  8-in.  x  7  f t  cross-ties 
spaced  3  ft.  on  centers. 
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Con  of  Buildings  and  Equipment  for  a  Smelter  In  Arizona.    E.  H. 

Jones  (Bulletin  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers, 
July,  1914)  srivea  the  following  costs  for  the  Arisona  Copper  Co. 
plant  at  Clifton,  Aris. 

TABLE  XXVIII.     COST  OP  SMELTER  BUILDINQS  PER 

SQUARE  FOOT 

Floor  Cost  Cost  per 

space,  per  sq.  ft. 

Name  of  building.                        sq.ft.  sq.  f  t  equipped. 

Crushing  plant    1,650  |3.62  |  6.62 

Sampling  plant    6,140  2.66  6.66 

Roasting   plant    28,740  1.51  4.76 

Heverfoeratory    plant    20,370  2.49  8.45 

Reverberatory  boiler  building. ..    14,310  2.58  11.16 

< Converter  building    26.084  8.34  8.28 

Boiler  and  blacksmith  shop 4,424  2.56  4.86 

Machine  and  carpenter  shop....     5,144  2.90  6.32 

Warehoase    6,040  2.28  2.70 

Laboratory    1,492  2.92  4.12 

Sample   room    600  1.65  4.71 

Power  plant   32,096  2.«1  11.20 


TABLE  XXIX. 


COST  OP  SMELTER  BUILDING  PER  CUBIC 
FOOT 


Volume, 

Name  of  building.  cu.  ft. 

Crushing    plant    27,040 

Sampling   plant    80,547 

Roasting  plant   410,140 

Reverlieratory  plant   474,350 

Reverberatory   boiler  building..  500,850 

Converter  building    1,529,636 

Boiler  and  blacksmith  shop 86,268 

Machine  and  carpenter  shop. . . .  100,308 

Warehouse     83,160 

Laboratory     16,140 

Sample  room 6,000 

Power  house   784,000 


Cost 

Cost  per 

per 

cu.  ft. 

cu.  ft. 

equipped 

$0.22 

10.34 

0.20 

0.42 

0.11 

0.33 

0.11 

0.36 

0.07 

0.32 

0.06 

0.14 

0.15 

0.24 

0.15 

0.27 

0.14 

0.16 

0.27 

0.38 

0.16 

0.47 

0.10 

0.46 

MiiceUaneoua  Coats.  The  cost  of  the  cooling  tower  per  1,000  gal. 
per  min.  (capacity  12,000  gals,  per  min.)  was  $2,189.42,  its  total 
cost  being  $26,273.01. 

The  cost  of  the  power  plant.  Including  boiler  plant,  per  indicated 
h.  p.  (capacity  10,660  i.  h.  p.)  was  $55.32,  its  total  cost  being 
$589,717.16.  The  capacity,  indicated  h.  p.,  of  the  three  turbines  was 
9.460;  that  of  the  two  Nordberg  blowers,  1,000;  and  that  of  the 
single  air  compressor,  200. 

The  cost  of  the  power  plant,  exclusive  of  boiler  plant,  per  indi- 
cated h.  p.,  was  $37.40,  its  total  cost  being  $398,631.17. 

The  cost  of  the  boiler  plant  per  boiler  h.  p.  (capacity  6.143  h.  p.) 
was  $31.11,  its  total  cost  being  $191,085.99.  The  total  capacity  is 
given  by  seven  waste  heat  units  at  713  h.  p.  each  and  three  oil-flred 
units  at  384  h.  p.  each. 

Labor  Costs  of  an  Underground  Pumping  Plant.  H.  B.  Ferrlss, 
in  Engineering  and  Contracting,  Dec.  13,  1916.  gives  the  following 
segregated  items  of  cost  connected  with  the  construction  of  an  un- 
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TABLE  XXX.  TOTAL  COSTS  OF  LABOR  AND  MATERIAI^, 
QUANTITIES  OP  MATERIALS  AND  UNIT  COSTS  OF 
POWER  HOUSE  AND  EQUIPMENT 


8  "3 

Account.                                u  "u*^ 

Buildinff. 

Excavation     |7,727.56  $      69.09 

Building  foundation  piers  1,699.92  1,460.02 

Building  foundation  walls  3,735.78  3.628.81 

North  tunnel    1,350.79  1,230.37 

Concrete  drain 206.68  227.37 

Basement  floor,  concrete.      916.41  1,347.78 

Basement  painting 81.45  48.81 

Preparation    of    concrete 

for  painting 891.73  42.69 

Painting  concrete 195.84  301.61 

Steel  structure 

Tile  walls 3.856.83  4,610.20 

Unloading  tile   332.40  0.17 

Wall  coping 372.69  107.06 

Doors,       windows       and 

frames 974.38  3,319.93 

Concrete  sills 596.33  120.96 

Ventilators 125.60  439.76 

Main  floor  columns 236.93  626.44 

Main  floor  slab  concrete.    1,267.91  3.341.61 
Painting     underside     of 

main  floor 181.88  147.58 

Painting     top     of     main 

floor   95.56  199.32 

Roof,     Berger    multiplex 

plate    420.83  3,063.18 

Roof  concrete    1.723.10  958.61 

Roof  tar   172.70  127.73 

Roof,     downspouts     and 

tile  drain    286.17  240.44 

Roof  painting,  underside      692.84  324.55 

Roof.  P.  &  B.  rooflng 677.68  1.317.08 

Painting  sash 290.09  16.72 

Painting  woodwork   ....         29.50  4.06 
Equipment. 

Crane 131.89  1.723.27 

Well  grading   1,558.07  517.68 

Shaft  sinking 765.62  612.10 

Timbering 67.61      

Aldrich  pump  installation        74.56  16.62 
Nordberg  blowers,   foun- 
dation         774.06  3,020.83 

Nordberg    blowers,     cost 

and  inHtallatiun 1,641.62  32,514.02 

Nordberg  blowers,  paint- 
ing           327.57  67.65 

Turbines,  foundation   . . .       959.08  1,432.70 
Turbines,  cost  and  instal- 
lation       2,297.70  79,586.49 

Turbines,  painting 286.15  41.02 

Turbines,   air  pipe   mak- 
ing           547.68  200.75 

Turbines,   air  pipe   erec- 
tion            232.57  64.24 

Transformer   trucks  and 

transfer  table    121.63  538.08 


7.313 
231.7 
608.6 
180.3 
34.6 
12.130  sq. 
830  sq. 


cu, 
cu. 
cu. 
cu. 
cu. 


yds. 
yds. 
yds. 
yds. 

yds. 


2,459  sq.  yds. 

2.469  sq.  yds. 
264.29  tons 
14.343  cu.  ft 
522.70  tons 
732  lin.  ft. 
4,044  sq.  ft. 

opening 
964   lin.  ft. 
6    ventilators 
68   columns 
10,210  sq.  ft. 

2.679  sq.  yd& 

1,134  aq.  yd& 

214.83  squares 
214.83  squares 
214.83  squares 

905  ft. 

6,813  sq.  yda 
214.83  squares 
299   sash 
89   sq.  yda 


c 

I  1.07 
18.64 
14.48 
14.32 
12.52 
0.19 
0.16 

0.38 
0.20 
93.49 
0.58 
0.64 
0.66 

1.06 

0.74 

94.23 

12.70 

0.45 

0.12 

0.26 

16.23 

12.48 

1.40 

0.68 
0.15 
8.82 
l.Oi 
0.38 


1  crane 
2,600  cu« 

45  ft. 

46  ft 


1,855U6 

yds.  0.80 

30.61 

1.28 


686.3  cu.  yds.  5.63 

2  Nordbergs    17.077.82 


2  Nordbergs 
196.5  cu.  yda 

192.61 
12.16 

3  turbines 
3  turbines 

27.294  73 
109.06 

103  ft 

e.27 

103  ft 

2.88 

16  trucks 

4S.98 
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Account. 


Building. 
Auto  tranatformers 

Condenser  foundations. . 

Condenaers,  cost  and  in- 
stallation     

Condensers,  paintini^   . . . 

Jet  condenser  hot  well, 
excavation    

Jet  condenser  hot  well, 
foundation    

Jet  condenser  hot  well, 
supporting  structure 
and  tank 

Jet  condenser  hot  well, 
cost  and  erection 

Jet  condenser  hot  well, 
dry  vacuum  pumps. . . 

Jet  condenser  hot  well, 
pumps,  painting: 

Circulating  pumps,  foun- 
dation     

Circulating  pumps,  cost 
and  erection 

Circulating  pumps,  painty 
ing    

Air  compressor  founda- 
tion     

Air  compressor,  erection 

Air  compressor,  painting 

Air  compressor,  all  pip- 
ing except  steam 

Air  compressor,  wrecking 
and  transportation  . . . 

Air  compressor,  installa- 
tion of  air  receivers. . 

2  exciters,  2  air  pumps, 
2  circulating  pumps, 
foundation    

2  exciters,  cost  and  In- 
stallation   .  —    

1  dry  vacuum  pumps, 
cost  and  installation . . 

3  dr.  pumps  and  engines, 
cost  and  Installation . . 

2  exciters,  painting 

8  air  pumps,  painting . . . 

3  dr.  pupipfl,  painting. . 
2  motor  gen.,  1  air  pump, 

1  cir.  pump,  foundation 

2  motor  generators,  cost 
and   installation    

2  motor  generators^ 
painting    

Transfer  table  pit,  con- 
crete      

Switchboard,  concrete 
compartments    

Switchboard,  cost>  and 
erection   

Steam  piping  north  and 
south  mains,  excava- 
Uon    


SB 
O 
O 

u 
o 

736.60 

291.08 

416.31 
30.00 

28.82 
66.27 


12,044.91 

286.18 

19,663.56 
5.86 

0.90 

69.99 


128.97 
285.61 

30.00 
660.04 
866.90 

80.00 

840.98 

642.90 

10.68 

298.46 

457.77 

49.47 

1,439.67 

491.01 

1*47.26 

389.32 
86.01 
50.00 
81.69 

269.52 

319.06 

30.00 

24.13 

1,472.21 

2.730.63 


494.68 

2,860.01 

6.86 

708.93 

3,635.68 

6.86 

1.246.64 

148.67 

24.49 

160.66 

136.06 

1.43 

1.875.43 

6,118.26 

3,190.10 

8,729.37 

14.66 

8.79 

14.66 

658.91 

6.830.33 

5.86 

58.23 

510.48 

16,520.57 


^•3 

O 

10  trans- 
formers 
60.3   cu.   yds. 

8  condensers 
3  condensers 

46  cu.  yds. 

16.6  cu.   yds. 

6.76  tons 

1  condenser 

2  pumps 
2  pumps 
210  cu.  yds. 
2  pumps 

2  pumps 
238.3  cu.  yds. 


373  cu.  yds. 

2  exciters 

3  pumps 

3  pumps 

2  exciters 

3  pumps 
3  pumps 

107  cu.  yds. 

2  generators 

2  generators 

12  cu.  yds. 

1,469  sq.  ft. 


B 

d  o 


1,278.06 
11.45 

6.659.62 
11.95 

0.66 

8.26 

164.18 

1,078.66 

1.572.76 

17.93 

6.04 

1.951.29 

17.93 

8.76 


8.89 

3,304.64 

1,112.45 

3,309.56 
60.33 
19.59 
32.11 

8.93 

3,574.69 

17.93 

6.86 

1.35 


249.65  279  cu.  yds. 


0.8 
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Account  1^  -Ctrl  "^^  ^^ 


Building. 

Steam  piping,  foundation      678.24        946.97     194.5  cu.  yda.  7.84 

Steam  piping,  steel  sup- 
porting structure 86.81   tona  88.64 

Steam     piping,     hangers 

and  anchors 1,030.68        S37.26     153  rods  8.94 

Steam   piping,    cost   and 

erection   2,286.31  18.622.26     8,401  ft  6.15 

Steam    piping,    covering 

and  erection 266.71     5,813.23     8,401  ft  1.79 

Elzhaust   pipe,    cost   and 

erection 1,745.71     8.716.66     1,641ft  6.79 

Exhaust  pipe,  painting. .        85.06  61.19     1,641ft  0.09 

Exhaust    pipe,    covering 

and  erection 318.25        830.66     746  ft  1.64 

Air  piping,  cost  and  erec- 
tion            863.19         554.16     

Air  piping,  painting 81.66  18.66     

Exhaust  pipe,  foundation        63.09        102.81     18.3  cu.  yd&  9.07 

Exhaust  pipe,  supporting 

structure 197.27  57.93     

Exhaust  pipe,  excavation        20.82     29  cu.  yds.  0.72 

Water    pipe,    excavation 

and  backfill   1,485.10  0.24     2,406  cu.  yds.  0.62 

Water     pipe,     cost     and 

erection 3,747.79  16,437.88     

Water  pipe,  painting. .. .      230.69  26.54     

derground  pumping  plant     In  order  to  understand  the  records  a 
brief  description  of  the  plant  is  perhaps  necessary. 

The  company  owns  a  subdivision  for  which  it  purchases  water  In 
bulk.  The  normal  pressure  as  supplied  to  the  company  is  satis- 
factory up  to  elevation  140  only.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
subdivision  lies  above  this  elevation,  and  in  order  to  give  adequate 
pressure  to  the  purchasers  within  this  high  level  district  the  pump- 
ing plant  was  constructed. 

The  engineer's  original  scheme  consisted  of  the  usual  elevated 
tanks,  etc.,  but  was  changed  owing  to  the  owner's  set  policy  of 
placing  all  utilities  underground.  The  plant  a-s  finally  approved  by 
the  directors,  consists  essentially  of  two  electrically  driven  pumps 
connected  to  2  large  tanks ;  2  motors  operating  the  pumps :  an  auto- 
matic sump-pump  and  an  air  compressor  with  self-contained 
motors ;  all  housed  within  an  underground  concrete  vault  Tht 
sump-pump  is  mounted  on  an  iron  bracket  fastened  to  the  walls  ol 
the  vault.  The  rest  of  the  equipment  is  placed  on  raised  concrete 
foundations,  with  the  exception  of  the  tanks,  which  rest  on  the  floor, 
part  of  which  was  strengthened  for  this  purpose.  The  plant  is 
connected  to  large  municipal  mains  and  Is  entirely  automatic  in  its 
operation. 

The  vault  housing  the  machinery  and  tanks  is  built  of  1 :2 :4 
concrete  with  a  percentage  of  hydrated  lime.  The  work  was  done 
very  carefully  in  order  to  make  the  vault  as  nearly  watertight  as 
possible.  The  roof  is  5  in.  thick  of  reinforced  concrete,  supported 
on  "  I "  beams.     The  floors  are  6  ins.  thick,  surfaced  with  1  in.  of 
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1:2  mortar,  except  under  the  tanks,  where  the  floor  is  12  ins.  thick. 
All  openings  for  pipes,  etc.,  were  carefully  caulked  and  the  vault  is 
oon8idered  practically  watertigrht. 

The  excavation  for  the  vault  was  in  stiff  white  clay,  and  no  tim- 
bering was  required,  nor  was  there  any  difficulty  with  water.     The 
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Underground  pumping  plant. 


dimensions  of  the  excavation  were  18x38  ft.  x  11  ft.  deep,  or  281 
cu.  yds.,  including  the  sump-hole.  Of  the  total  earth  removed,  200 
cu.  yds.  were  bacic-filled,  160  cu.  yds.  were  hauled  to  a  dump  1  mile 
away,  and  111  cu.  yds.  to  a  dump  half  a  mile  away,  both  hauls 
over  good  pavements.  Two  large  boulders  were  removed  during 
the  woric.  The  wagons  Were  loaded  as  the  earth  was  removed. 
Weather  was  good  and  the  work  very  well  handled. 
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The  materials  for  concrete  were  delivered  conveniently  near  the 
work,  mixed  on  top  at  one  end,  and  handled  in  wheelbarrows. 
After  the  forms  and  reinforcement  were  placed  the  walls  were 
brought  up  in  one  continuous  oiieration.  The  floor  was  laid  fin»t 
and  special  precautions  taken  to  secure  a  good  bond  with  the  walls, 
which  were  built  two  or  three  days  later.  The  workmanship  was 
excellent. 

A  good  foreman  and  well  organized  crew  were  employed  from 
the  flrst  and  it  is  believed  that  the  costs  on  excavation  and  concrete 
are  cloHe,  considering  the  character  of  the  work. 

The  cost  of  installing  the  machinery,  electrical  equipment,  etc, 
however,  is  regarded  as  high,  as  the  men  employed  for  this  work 
were  slow,  although  thoroughly  competent  and  conscientious.  Also 
there  was  considerable  delay  over  the  delivery  of  some  si^ecial 
castings  and  other  parts  of  the  equipment.  The  company,  however, 
was  not  affected,  as  the  work  >%as  done  under  contract.  It  should, 
therefore,  be  mentioned  that  in  the  following  costs  the  rates  for 
this  part  of  the  work  are  assumed.     The  hours  are  correct. 

LABOR    COSTS    OF    CONSTRUCTING     UNDBROROUND    PUMPING    PLANT. 

(Excavation  (281  cu.  yds.).  Per 

cu.  yd. 

Foreman,   80  hrs.  at  $0.50 1  40.00  $0.14 

Labor,    570   hrs.    at    $0.25 142.60  .60 

Teams,    120   hrs.   at   10.70 84.00  .30 

Blacksmith,   20  hrs.  at  $0.30 6.00  .02 

Backflll  and  clean-up,  65  hrs.  at  $0.25 13.75  .05 

Total     $286.26  $1.01 

Note:  Two  extra  dump  wagons  were  included  in  the  above  rate 
of  70  cts.  for  teams,  which  were  loaded  while  the  teams  were  trav- 
eling.    The  unit  cost  for  l>ackflll  only  was  alK>ut  40  cts.  per  cu.  yd. 

Concreting,  including  foundations — 57  cu.  yds. 

Forms  and   Reinforcem^t.  Per  cu.  yd. 

CO  nc  re  te. 

Carpenter.  36  hrs.  at  $0.40 $  14.00  $0.26 

Helpers,   100   hrs.    at   $0.35 35.00  .61 

Common  labor,  44  hrs.  at  $0.25 11.00  .19 

Total     $  60.00  $1.06 

Foundations  for  Pumps  and  Motors  —  Concrete. 

43    hrs.    at    $0.30 $  12.90  $0.23 

Walls,  Floors,  and  Hoofs. 

Foreman,   12   hrs.  at  $0.60 $  6.00  $0.10 

Mixing,   etc.,    300   hrs.   at   $0.30 90.00  1.68 

Tamping,   53   hr.s.   at   $0.30 15.90  .28 

MiscollaneouM  labor,   20  hrs.   at   $0.30 6.00  .11 

Mix  boards,  etc.,  10  hrs.  at  $0.35 3.60  .06 

Total     '. $121.40  $2.13 

Installation  of  KquipmenL. 

Tanks   (set  in  ])lace  by  contract) $  26.00 

Erecting  all  machinery,  including  water  con- 
nect ion.s,  etc. : 

Skilled  labor,   200  hrs.   at  $0.50 $100.00 

helpers,  240  hrs.  at  $0.40 96.00  IHM 
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Painting  fittinKS  and  general  clean  up: 
Heliiers,   22  hrs.  at  |0.40 8.80  8.80 

Erecting  switchboard,  wiring,  etc.,  etc. : 

Skilled  labor,    192  hrs.   at  |0.50 96.00 

Helpers,   36  hrs.   at  |0.30 10.80  106.80 

Testing  equipment : 

Skilled  labor,  22  hrs.  at  |0.60 11.00 

HelperH,    22  hrs.   at  $0.40 8.80  19.80 

Total     $366.40 

Oeneral  Miscellaneous  Labor. 

Haul   machinery   and  supplies    (other  than  concrete   mate- 
rials   and    tanks)     $37.50 

Seeding  ground  over  i-oof  of  plant 3.60 

Removal  of  tools,  etc.,  and  general  clean  up 11.50 

Water   connections   for  mixing  concrete 5.60 

Miscellaneous    labor    . . . .  .^ 16.60 

Total     $73.60 

The  foregoing  are  all  net  labor  costs  only.  Overhead  inspection, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  not  included. 

Construction  and  Cost  of  a  Reservoir  and  Pumphouse.  G.  F. 
Alderson  in  Coal  Age,  Sept.  23,  1916,  describes  a  reservoir  and 
pumping  equipment  installed  as  a  means  of  raising  the  pressure  in 
a  system  which  under  normal  conditions,  was  20  lbs.,  to  a  pressure 
of  80  lbs.  for  fire  protection  purposes. 

By  referring  to  Fig.  11  the  scheme  of  the  new  system  may  be 
seen  at  a  glance.  The  reservoir  Is  filled  from  the  source  of  supply 
through  the  inlet  pipe  A.  The  floor  of  the  reservoir  drains  toward 
a  sump  B,  in  which  is  placed  the  foot  valve  and  strainer  on  the 
suction  end  of  the  pump.  Normally,  the  valves  at  C  and  B  are 
closed  and  the  valve  at  D  is  open.  Thus  the  reservoir  is  shut  off 
from  its  supply,  except  in  case  of  fire,  when  the  valve  at  D  is 
closed  and  valves  C  and  B  are  opened.  These  valves  are  controlled 
by  a  Mingle  handwheel  within  the  pumphouse.  Should  a  fire  alarm 
be  turned  in,  the  pump  is  started  by  throwing  the  switch  at  the 
board  F.  The  valves  C  and  B  are  oi>ened,  and  the  valve  at  D  is 
closed.  In  starting  the  motor,  the  pump  Is  primed  automatically 
by  means  of  a  priming  tank  placed  above  it  in  the  pump  house. 
Immediately  the  pump  begins  to  draw  the  water  from  the  reservoir 
and  pump  it  to  the  discharge  /  into  the  main  leading  to  the  plant, 
which  action  at  once  increases  the  pressure  In  the  main  up  to  that 
necesitary  for  producing  the  desired  result  through  the  flrehouse. 

When  starting  the  operation,  the  valve  at  C  is  opened  and  the 
water  at  ordinary  pressure  flows  into  the  reservoir,  thus  virtually 
Increa.sing  its  cai>acity,  for  perhaps  30,000  gals,  has  flowed  into  the 
reservoir  while  the  pump  is  drawing  out  100,000  gals.,  and  so  the 
water  is  drawn  out  much  faster  than  it  enter.s. 

The  dimensions  of  the  reservoir  are  40  x  60  ft.  with  an  average 
depth  of  6*;^  ft.  It  was  constructed  of  concrete  reinforced  with 
^-in.  square  twisted  steel  rods.  The  floor  of  the  reservoir  Is  6  ins. 
thick  and  the  side  walls  are  12  ins.  thick.     Both  the  walls  and  *' 
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floor  were  poured  in  one  continuous  operation,  thus  securing  a 
proper  bond.  The  sump  is  Z  ft.  square  and  8  ft.  deep.  It  erives 
ample  room  for  the  foot  valve  and  strainer  on  the  suction  pipe  and 
also  provides  space  in  the  bottom  for  the  collection  of  sediment. 
From  the  bottom  of  this  sump  a  4 -in.  pipe  drains  into  the  sewer 
system.  At  one  side  of  the  reservoir  an  overflow  box  is  provided 
from  which  an  8-in.  terra-cotta  pipe  connects  with  the  nearest 
sewer. 
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Fig.    11.     Piping   arrangement   for    reservoir. 

A  fireproof  pumphouse,  12z  18  ft.,  was  constructed  at  one  end  of 
the  reservoir.  This  building  has  a  cement  floor,  brick  walls,  con* 
Crete  slab  roof  supported  by  an  8-in.  I-beam,  reinforced  with  Hy- 
Rib,  and  is  to  house  an  Allis-Chalmers  high-duty,  1,000-gal.  electric 
flre  pump,  together  with  all  necessary  fittings  and  appliances  for  Ita 
proper  operation.  The  motor  was  connected  to  a  2,200-volt  service 
line.  The  pump  running  at  1,760  r.p.m.  operated  under  a  head  of 
260  ft.  This  tank  was  supported  above  the  pump  by  brackets  on 
the  wall,  to  provide  a  means  of  priming  the  pump.  An  automatic 
ball  float  valve  keeps  the  tank  properly  filled. 


COST   OF    KRBCTINO   THE   PUMPUOUSB. 

Labor,    68%     $636.07 

Masonry  (miisons  at  |0.70  per  hr.,  helpers  at  |0.24  per  hr.. $176.04 

Forms  for  roof  (carpenters  at  $0.63  per  hr.) 40.78 

Carpenter  work,  setting  window  and  door  frames SI. 80 

Installing  pump    (plumbers  $0.46  per  hr.,  helpers  $0.36  per 

hr.) 129.76 

Installing  motor   (electrician  $0.46  per  hr.,  helper  $0.36  per 

hr.)     130.00 

Lining  tank    (coppersmith    $0.46   per  hr.) 8.50 

Painting    (painter   $0.37^    per  hr.) 11.25 

Labor  at  $0.24   per  hr 7.95 

Material     ( 329i  )  262.16 

Brtck   (9,000   at  $8.60  per  M) 76.60 

Concrete  work,  foundation,  roof,  floor  and  mortar 53.80 
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22  bMs.  cement  11.30  per  bbl.,  7  cu.  yds.  sand  |1  per  ton, 

14  cu.  yd».  gravel  1 1.30  per  ton. 

Four  window  frames  at  11.76  each 7.00 

Paneled   door  and  door  frame 8.60 

3-in.  I-beam  11  ft.  6  in.  long 4.00 

Lumber  forms  for  roof  |20  |)«r  M  ft.  b.  m 20.00 

Hy-Rib    (270   sq.    ft.,   at   10.022) 6.00 

Paint  ( 3  gals.,  at  11.75)   5.25 

Pipe  and  fittings  for  connecting  pump 71.61 

Material    for   priming   tanlc ^ . . . .  4.50 

Total  cost  of  pumphouse  —  Labor 536.07 

Material     252.16 

1788.23 

To  prevent  dust  and  scum  from  accumulating  on  the  water  and 
to  make  freezing  in  winter  more  difficult,  an  ordinary  sloping  roof 
was  built  over  the  reservoir.  This  roof  is  supported  by  nine  8x8 
in.  timbers  resting  on  the  floor  of  the  reservoir.  For  a  roof  cover- 
ing, a  good  quality  of  2-pIy  prepared  roofing  was  used. 

The  concrete  used  was  a  1 :2 :4  mixture  of  Portland  cement, 
dean,  sharp,  bar  sand  and  clear  pit  gravel.  The  concrete  was 
hand-mixed,  four  boards  worlcing  continuously  until  the  floors  and 
walla  were  finished. 

COST    OF   BtniiDINO   THS    RBSBRVOIR. 

Labor,     «0%     11,672.23 

Excavation,  804  cu.  yda   (labor  at  10.24  per  hr.) |  868.32 

Forms  for  concrete  (carpenters  at  10.53  per  hr.) 230.66 

Laying  outside  piping  (plumber  at  10.46  per  hr.,  helper  at 

$0.36    per  hr. )     71.82 

Pouring  concrete,  136  cu.  yds.  (labor  at  $0.24  per  hr.)  . . . .  422.04 

Roof    (carpenters  at  10.63   per  hr.) 79.50 

Material,    40%     11.066.40 

Lumber    (average   |20  per  M  ft  b.   m.) 248.64 

NaUs    (average   $0,017   per  lb.) 4.64 

Concrete.    1:2:4    mixture    437.22 

Cement,  181.26  bbls.  at  |1.30  per  bbl. 

Sand,  56  yds.  at  |1  per  ton. 

aravel,  112  yds.  at  $1.30  per  ton. 

Reinforcing  rods.  9,000  ft.  (108  ft.  per  100  lbs.  at  $4  per  lb.)  333.00 

Wire,  No.   12    (200  Iba  at  $0,112  per  lb.) 22.60 

Roofing  paper   (34  squares  at  $0.60) 20.40 

Total    cost   of   reservoir  —  Labor 1,672.23 

Material     1,066.40 

$2,738.63 


CHAPTER  ly 
CHIMNEYS 

Relative  Economy  of  Various  Types  of  Chimneys.  There  are 
four  types  of  chimneyB  in  common  use :  the  eruyed  steel  chimney, 
the  self-supporting  steel  chimney,  the  radial  brick  chimney,  and 
the  reinforced-concrete  chimney.  The  guyed  steel  chimney  is  very 
commonly  used  in  boiler  plants  of  comparatively  small  power.  It 
is  the  cheapest  of  all  types  and  it  has  also  the  most  rapid  de> 
preciation,  as  it  is  generally  constructed  of  light  material.  Steel 
chimneys  have  a  shorter  life  than  the  brick  or  reinforced-concrete 
chimneys,  and  in  some  localities,  as  along  the  sea  coasts  or  where 
acid  fumes  are  present  in  the  atmosphere,  the  depreciation  may  be 
very  rapid.  A  maintenance  charge  exists  for  steel  that  is  not 
necessary  for  brick  or  conci*ete  chimneys,  as  they  require  ]>ainting 
at  least  once  a  year  if  they  are  to  be  properly  cared  for.  A  brick 
chimney  would  naturally  be  more  in  harmony  with  a  power  house 
built  of  brick  than  any  other,  and  a  concrete-steel  chimney  for  a 
building  of  reinforced  concrete. 

As  the  temperature  and  friction  losses  are  nearly  the  same  for 
chimneys  of  the  same  height  and  diameter,  irrespective  of  the 
material  of  which  they  are  constructed,  the  economy  of  operation 
of  such  chimneys  is  the  same,  and  a  selection,  on  the  basis  of 
economy,  dei>ends  upon  their  first  cost,  repair  cost,  and  useful  life. 

T.  J.  Maguire  in  an  article  in  Engineering  Magazine.  March. 
1912,  from  which  the  following  is  condensed  gives  as  an  example 
the  case  of  a  power  installation  where  it  has  been  found  that  a 
chimney  176  ft.  in  height  and  8  ft.  in  diameter  will  be  required, 
and  where  a  careful  investigation  leads  to  the  oonclusion  that  this 
chimney  will  be  required  for  35  years.  A  well-designed  radial- 
brick  chimney  of  the  above  height  and  diameter  would  cost  about 
17,600,  and  it  would  readily  last  the  above  estimated  number  of 
years.  The  repair  item  per  year  for  this  chimney  would  be  neg- 
ligible, and  the  annual  cost  of  the  chimney  would  consist  simply 
of  an  interest  charge  on  the  first  cost  and  the  annual  sum  set  aside 
for  depreciation.  On  the  basis  of  an  interest  charge  of  6  i>er 
cent,  the  annual  cost  of  the  radiai-brick  chimney  would  be  |464. 

A  reinforced-concrete  chimney  176  ft.  in  height  and  8  ft.  In 
diameter  would  cost  about  |6.700,  if  properly  designed  and  In- 
stalled. Now  assume  that  local  conditions  are  such  as  to  warrant 
a  life  of  only  26  years,  as  compared  to  35  years  for  the  radial- 
brick  chimney.  Evidently  the  concrete  chimney  will  have  to  be 
replaced  at  the  end  of  25  years,  and  as  the  chimney  is  required 
for  a  total  of  36  years,  the  actual  useful  life  of  the  second  rein- 
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forced-concrete  chimney  will  be  only  10  years.  Assuming  again 
UuLt  the  repair  item  per  year  for  the  two  reinforced-concrete 
chimneys  would  be  negligible,  4he  annual  cost  for  25  years,  for  the 
first  concrete  chimney,  would  be  equal  to  |405.  and  for  the  second 
concrete  chimney  |738,  for  10  years.  The  average  annual  cost, 
for  the  entire  35  years,  for  the  reinforced  type  of  chimney,  on  the 
above  assumption,  would  be  |500,  and  the  radial-brick  chimney 
would  be  the  more  economical  type  to  install  even  if  its  lirBt  cost 
exceeds  by  one-third  the  first  cost  of  the  reinforced-concrete  type. 

Take,  as  a  third  type  for  this  proposed  plant,  a  self-supporting 
steel  chimney,  and  assume  that  it  will  have  a  life  of  2*0  years, 
thus  neceasitating  rebuilding  once  in  order  to  obtain  the  desired 
useful  life  of  36  years,  it  will  be  necessary  to  paint  once  a  year 
at  a  cost  of  about  |80  for  a  chimney  8  ft.  in  diameter  and  176 
fL  in  height.  Assume  that  the  annual  cost  of  the  steel  chimneys 
on  the  average  for  the  entire  36  years  is  not  to  exceed  the  annual 
cost  of  the  radial-brick  chimney,  or  |464.  On  this  basis,  then, 
the  first  cost  or  cost  of  installing  each  steel  chimney  would  be 
equal  to  $4,410.  If  the  two  steel  chimneys  could  each  be  Installed 
at  a  qoBt  less  than  $4,410,  then  the  self-supporting  type  would  be 
more  eoonomical  than  the  radial-brick 

A  proper  selection  demands  not  only  a  careful  comparison  of 
first  costs,  but  also  of  repair  costs,  actual  useful  life  of  chimneys, 
and  the  length  of  time  for  which  the  chimney  Ih  desired. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  determining  the  diameter  and  height. 
A  chimney  larger  than  the  requirements  call  for  is  evidently  a 
waste  of  money,  and  too  small  a  chimney  is  likely  to  prove  a  very 
costly  investment  on  account  of  the  deficient  draft  produced  by  it 
and  the  resulting  Incomplete  combustion  of  the  fuel.  The  height 
depends  upon  the  available  intensity  of  draft  required  of  it,  and 
this  latter  must  equal  the  sum  of  the  draft  loss  in  the  breeching 
connection  from  boilers  to  chimney,  the  draft  loss  in  the  boiler 
setting,  and  the  intensity  of  draft  required  in  the  furnace  to  burn 
the  fuel  properly.  The  design  of  the  furnace  and  the  grade  of  fuel 
that  Is  ever  likely  to  be  used  during  the  life  of  the  plant  are 
features  that  must  be  carefully  considered  if  the  height  is  to  be 
correctly  determined.  A  well  designed  chimney  of  any  type  will 
consume  20%  of  the  theoretical  draft  intensity  produced  by  it, 
and  on  this  basis  the  chimney  diameter  is  determined  by  the 
maximum  boiler  horse  power  which  the  chimney  will  have  to  take 
care  of  and  the  evaporative  ability  of  the  fuel  used. 

The  production  of  draft  by  a  chimney  is  due  to  the  temperature 
of  the  gases  in  the  chimney,  and  it  is  therefore  evident  that  a 
chimney  consumes  a  certain  amount  of  the  heat  energy  of  the 
fuel.  A  temperature  of  475  degs.  F.  at  the  breeching  connection 
to  the  boilers  represents  good  operating  economy  with  the  boilers 
developing  their  rated  capacity,  and  at  50%  overload  on  the  boilers 
this  temperature  will  rise  to  650  degs.  P.  or  higher.  In  any  boiler 
equipment,  whatever  may  be  the  design  of  the  boiler  and  furnace. 
It  is  not  feasible  to  lower  the  breeching  temperature  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent  below  the  temperatures  noted  above.     It  Is  possible. 
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however,  to  abstract  further  heat  from  the  gases  leaving  the 
boilers,  by  conveying  them  through  an  economizer  before  they 
reach  the  chimney.  It  is  not  customary,  however,  to  use  natural 
draft  in  conjunction  -with  an  economizer  on  account  of  the  low 
temperature  of  the  gases  available  for  chimney  purposes.  As  an 
illustration  take  the  case  of  a  plant  where  0.9  in.  of  draft  at 
the  point  where  the  breeching  connects  to  the  stack  is  required  to 
burn  the  fuel  properly,  and  awume  that  the  average  temperature 
of  the  gases  entering  the  chimney  is  460  degs.  F.  If  the  chimney 
is  at  sea  level,  its  height  would  be  184  ft  In  order  to  satisfy 
the  above  conditions.  If,  now,  a  suitable  economizer  were  placed 
between  chimney  and  boilers,  with  enough  heating  surface  to 
reduce  the  temperature  of  the  gases  to  260  degs.  F..  then  the 
chimney  would  have  to  create  a  draft  intensity  of  about  1.1  tna.. 
as  the  additional  draft  lost  in  breeching  connections  to  economizers 
and  in  economizer  would  probably  anr>ount  to  0.2  in.  A  chimney 
380  ft.  In  height  would  be  required  to  produce  1.1  ina  of  draft 
with  a  gas  temperature  of  only  260  degs.  F.  Chimneys  that  are 
not  commercially  practicable  would  be  required  for  use  with  most 
economizer  equipments,  and  hence  It  is  customary  to  employ  me- 
rhanical  draft  rather  than  natural  draft  for  plants  using  econo- 
mizers. 

Natural  draft  is  very  often  undesirable  for  certain  coals  that 
are  of  low  heating  value,  have  a  high  flxed-carbon  value,  are  high 
in  a.**h,  or  have  a  tendency  to  form  objectionable  clinkera  For 
Instance,  take  the  case  of  a  boiler  plant  of  2.000  h.-p.  rating,  where 
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4019 

•   •   • 

1.640 

1.900 

86x86 

96 

60.27 

46.01 

•   •  • 

1.880 

2,20( 

> 
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draft  conditions  must  be  such  as  to  enable  the  boilers  to  develop 
an  overload  of  33Vj%«  Boilers  are  of  the  vertical -pass  water- 
tube  type,  with  grate  areas  equal  to  Ma  of  the  heating  surface. 
The  coal  that  is  to  be  used,  to  be  what  is  known  as  anthracite 
buckwheat  No.  3.  This  coal  would  have  a  calorific  value  of  about 
11.000  B.t.u.  per  pound  dry,  and  would  run  as  high  possibly  as 
26%  ash.  To  develop  33^^  overload,  the  boiler  output  would  be 
equal  to  2.670  boiler  horse  power  and  about  13.600  lbs.  of  dry 
anthracite  coal  would  be  burned  per  hour.  This  would  call  for  a 
consumption  of  22  lbs.  of  dry  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate  per 
hour,  and  such  a  rate  of  combustion  would  require  a  furnace  draft 
of  not  less  than  1.6  ins.  With  0.4  in.  lost  in  the  boiler  and  (say) 
0.2  in.  lost  in  the  breeching,  the  available  ,draft  required  would 
have  to  equal  2.2  Ins.  A  chimney  96  ins.  in  diameter  and  400  ft. 
in  height  would  be  required.  Such  a  chimney  Is  obviously  not 
practicable  on  account  of  Its  excessive  height. 

Sizes  of  Chimneys  for  Boilers.  Table  I  condensed  from  one  by 
J.  H.  Boughton  gives  the  diameters,  heights,  and  effective  areas 
of  chimneys,  etc..  for  various  commercial  h.  p.  of  boilers. 

Height  and  Diameter  of  Chimney  for  Plants  of  Moderate  Size 
(600  h.  p.  or  less)  according  to  C.  D.  Wesselhoeft  (Data,  1914), 
should  be  as  follows: 

Height,  ft 

Free  burning  bituminous  coal 76 

Anthracite  of  medium  and  large  size 100 

Slow-burning   bituminous    120 

Anthracite    i)€a    130 

Anthracite  buckwheat    160 

Anthracite  slack    176 

For  plant  of  700  or  800  h.  p..  the  chimney  should  not  be  less 
than  150  ft.  high  regardless  of  the  kind  of  coal  used. 

Internal  cross-sectional  area  of  chimney  "£3"  may  be  obtained 
from  the  following  formula: 

3RP 
£2  = ;   in  which  R  »  maximum  rate  of  coal  consumption  in 

60\/H 

pounds  per  hr.  per  rated  boiler  h.  p. ;  P «:  total  rated  boiler  h.  p. ; 
H  =  height  of  chimney  in  ft  R  is  commonly  taken  as  6  lbs., 
which  is  high  for  modem  plants. 

Cost  of  Chimneys.  W.  H.  Weston  in  Engineering  Magazine, 
Jan..  1912.  gives  the  following  table  flgured  on  a  compound  con* 
denaing  basis  plus  30%  for  overload. 

H.  p.  Cost 

400  12,700 

'    600  3.200 

600  3,700 

800  4,300 

1000  6.100 

1600  6.700 

2000  8,200 

4000  16.000 
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Cost  per  Horsepower  of  Various  Chimneys.  W.  W.  Christie 
(Railroad  Gazette,  Oct  19,  1900)  gives  the  following  list.  Table 
II.  from  actual  costs. 

TABLE  II.     COST  OF  CHIMNEYS  FOR  VARIOUS  H.P.  RATINGS 

Cost,  dollars. 
H.-p.  Per  rated  Remarks. 

Description.  rating.*    Total     h.-p. 

Radial  brick.  ci«c 13.484  40.000  3.00     Foreign. 

Red  brick,  circ 4,040  16.000  4.00 

6.000  18,500  3.00 

rect    450  2,192  4.87 

"       hex 12.211  55.000  4.50 

circ    4.869  10.000  206     Single  shell,   firebrick 

lining  half  height. 

••     2.925  15.000  5.13 

5,772  40  000  6.93 

•     6.300  18.500  3.00 

•     6.000  25.000  4.26 

•     1.100  4.950  4.50 

rect 517  1.900  3.80 

Steel,   self-supporting.      2.400  10.000  4.15     Lined   throughout. 

2,350  8.000  3.40     Half-lined,  price  with- 
out foundation. 

240  700  2  91     Unlined. 

guyed    240  400  1.66 

•  Chimney  Design  and  Theory,  by  W.  W.  Christie. 


Based  upon  figures  given  in  the  table,  chimneys  of  2.000  h.  p. 
each,  if  built  of  red  brick,  would  co.st  about  |8.500  each;  of  steel, 
self-Hupportlng.  full  lined,  about  |8,300  each ;  of  steel,  self-support- 
ing, half  lined,  about  |7,800  each ;  of  steel,  self-supporting,  unllned. 
about  16.820  each.  12.  169.840;  of  steel,  guyed,  about  14.000  each. 

To  substitute  forced  draft  apparatus  for  the  large  chimney,  or 
chimneys  in  multiple,  there  could  be  used  forced  or  induced  draft, 
or  steam  blowers.  In  this  connection  an  80-in.  centrifugal  blower, 
48  in.  wheel,  4  x  3  in.  double  engine,  blower  and  engine  on  beam 
platform,  was  erected  in  New  England  in  1899.  connected  with  a 
48-in.  diam.  chimney  of  No.  12  steel,  22  ft.  high,  10  ft.  of  it  above 
the  roof,  1  in.  thick  cast  base  plate.  The  total  cost  for  apparatus, 
frame  work,  and  mason  work  was  |856.  The  boilers  used  in  the 
plant,  in  connection  with  the  blower,  were  horisontal  tubular,  one 
80  in.  diam.  by  17>/i  ft.;  two  72  in.  diam.  by  U'/j  ft  In  the  same 
year  a  self-Hupporting  steel  chimney,  outlined.  SVd  ft.  diam.X  105 
ft.  high,  was  erected,  with  foundations  and  fiue  connections,  at  a 
cost  of  11.013.  The  chimney  was  made  of  ^'m.  %  and  %-ln.  steel. 
The  blower  outfit  works  satisfactorily  in  the  part  having  two 
boilers  with  a  total  of  75  sq.  ft.  of  grate.  The  chimney  gives  a 
very  satisfactory  draught  for  93  sq.  ft.  of  grate  surface,  and  if 
it  had  been  made  48  In.  diam.,  as  in  the  blower  outfit  mentioned, 
and  been  guyed  with  wire  rope,  with  a  light  foundation.  |800  would 
easily  have  met  the  expense.  The  cost  of  a  double  fan  outfit, 
with  a  short  chimney  for  1,600  boiler  h.p.  is  given  as  $3,500.  or 
$2.19  per  h.p. 

Cost   of   Mechanical    Draft.    W.    W.   Christie   (Railroad  Gazette, 
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OcL    19.    1900)    erives   the  cost   of   mechanical   draft   in   the   table 
below. 

For  a  good  steam  plant  it  is  fair  to  assume  the  following  as 
averai^e  fixed  charges  for  mechanical  draft  apparatus: 

Per  cent. 

Interest    6 

Depreciation    i\^ 

Insurance  and   taxes    ; 1  ^ 

'      11 
For   a   chimney : 

Interest 5 

Depreciation  and  repairs 1 V^ 

Insurance  and  taxes 1  */§ 

8 

Then  the  operating  expenses  for  a  mechanical  draft  apparatus 
for  the  plant  are,  say.  |1 2,000,  to  which  must  be  added  the  fixed 
charges.  11%  of  cost  of  outfit,  or  $5,781.  making  a  total  of  117,781, 
which  must  be  compared  with  8%  of  chimney  cost,  or  19.600. 

Should  a  cheaper  grade  of  fuel  be  used  there  may  be  an  ad- 
vantage in  using  mechanical  draft.  A  reduction  of  over  16.500 
per  year  has  been  made  in  actual  practice  in  the  case  of  a  boiler 
plant  of  1.000  h.p..  by  the  introduction  of  mechanical  draft,  and 
the  burning  of  buckwheat  and  yard  screenings  with  a  slight  mix- 
ture of  Cumt>erland  coal. 

From  published  tests  of  steam  blowers  it  is  learned  that  they 
use  from  7.4  to  8.78%  of  the  steam  made  by  the  boilers.  Eight 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  coal  used  for  24,000  h.p.,  or  144.474,  should 
be  placed  in  comparison  with  the  operating  expenses,  $12,000  for 
mechanical  draft,  and  nothing  for  the  brick  chimney,  to  show  the 
ex|>ensiveness  of  this  method. 

Design  and  Quantities  for  a  220- Ft.  Reinforced  Concrete  Chim- 
ney at  Penarth,  Wales.  An  unusual  type  of  reinforced  concrete 
chimney  has  recently  been  built  at  Penarth.  near  Cardiff.  Wales, 
for  the  new  rotary  cement  plant  of  the  South  Wales  Portland 
Cement  and  Lime  Co..  Ltd.  The  following  data,  descriptive  of 
this  chimney,  were  taken  from  an  article  by  John  W.  Rodger,  in 
Concrete  and  Constructional  Engineering  in  1914,  and  is  of  value 
for  design  purposes. 

The  chimney  is  14-8ided  externally,  and  is  220  ft.  high.  It  is 
formed  in  two  parts,  the  outer  shell  consisting  of  concrete  blocks. 
and  the  inner  one  being  built  of  brick.  The  outer  and  Inner 
shells  are  not  connected  at  any  point  throughout  the  full  height 
of  the  chimney.  The  outside  and  Inside  diameters  of  the  top  of 
the  outer  shell  are  10  ft.  4  ins.  and  9  ft.  6  ins.,  respectively:  the 
corresponding  diameters  at  the  base  of  the  chimney  are  20  ft. 
6  ins.  and  17  ft.  6  ins.  Thus  the  outer  shell  has  a  thickness  at 
the  top  of  5  ins.  and  at  the  bottom  of  18  ins.  The  inner  shell 
has  an  inside  diameter  at  the  top  of  8  ft.  6  ins.  and  at  the  bottom 
of  9  ft.  2  Ins..  The  thlcknesis  for  the  upper  24.5  ft.  of  this  shell 
is  4^   ins.,  and  for  the  lower  183.5  ft.  its  thickness  is  9  ins.     '^ 
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brick  lininer  is  strengthened  laterally  by  brick  buttresses  which 
Increase  in  width  with  the  height  of  the  chimney  (see  Fisrs.  1.  a 
and  1,  b).  The  minimum  clearance  between  the  brickwork  of  the 
lining  and  the  concrete  shell  is  6  ins.  This  clearance  is  sufficient 
to  provide  for  the  swaying  action  of  the  chimney  in  a  high  wind. 
The  estimated  maximum  deflection  of  the  chimney  in  an  80-mile- 
per-hour  gale  is  3.2  ins.  It  was  realized  that  the  chimney  would 
be  subjected  at  times  to  exceptionally  high  temperature,  which 
made  it  desirable  to  extend  the  brick  lining  to  within  12  ft.  of 
the  top,  and  to  provide  a  substantial  air  space  between  the  con- 
crete and  the  brickwork  as  a  special  protection  to  the  brickwork. 
Figure  1  (c)  shows  a  detail  of  one  of  the  reinforced  concrete, 
blocks  used  in  the  construction  of  the  outer  shell ;  Fig.  1  (d) 
shows  a  detail  of  the  top  part  of  the  chimney;  and  (e)  shows  a 
detail  at  M,  near  the  base. 

The  concrete  of  which  the  blocks  of  the  outer  shell  are  made 
is  composed  of  materials  in  the  following  proportions:  9  cu.  ft. 
of  crushed  granite,  of  a  fineness  sufllcicnt  to  pass  a  %-1n.  Fieve. 
with  all  dust  removed ;  6  cu.  ft.  of  clean  coarse  sand ;  and  3  cu. 
ft.  of  Portland  cement.  The  concrete  was  mixed  by  hand,  and 
was  molded  in  cast-iron  molds  of  varying  shapes  and  sizes,  care 
being  taken  to  obtain  a  wet  plastic  mixture  of  such  a  consistency 
as  could  be  efllcicntly  worked  into  the  forms  to  insure  a  den.*«e 
concrete.  Each  block  is  reinforced  with  steel  rods  of  varying 
diameters  embedded  in  the  concrete  during  the  process  of  mold- 
ing. 

The  blocks  are  set  in  a  1 :2  cement  mortar  with  a  steel  ring, 
or  Joint  rod,  embedded  in  each  horizontal  Joint  and  extending 
around  the  entire  circumference  of  the  chimney.  The  vertical 
reinforcement  consists  of  steel  rods  fixed  in  the  end  Joints  of  tho 
blocks,  being  further  protected  by  concrete  "necks"  which  are 
molded  as  a  part  of  the  blocks  and  which  form  vertical  shafts 
on  the  finished  chimney.  Each  vertical  rod  projects  a  distance 
of  6  ft.  into  the  concrete  foundation,  and  is  attached  there  to  a 
horizontal  steel  ring  which  has  a  diameter  equal  to  that  of  the 
chimney  at  its  base.  Special  reinforcement  is  used  around  and 
over  the  flue  opening  and  for  the  molded  cornice  and  necks. 

The  lining  is  built  throughout  of  hard,  red  bricks,  made  to  the 
correct  radius  and  set  in  1 :2  cement  mortar,  up  to  the  level  of 
the  bottom  of  the  intake  flue;  above  that  level  to  the  top  of  the 
9-in.  brickwork  the  mortar  is  composed  of  Vi  part  Portland  cement. 
1  part  slaked  ground  blue  lias  lime,  and  2%  parts  sand;  while 
the  4V^-in.  brickwork  —  the  upper  24.5  ft.  of  the  lining  —  ts  set  In 
1 :2  cement  mortar. 

The  chimney  rests  on  a  reinforced  concrete  foundation,  con- 
sisting of  a  slab  23.5  ft.  square.  The  load  on  the  bottom  course 
of  blocks  is  8.6  tons  per  sq.  ft.  Tlie  total  weight  of  the  chimney 
and  its  concrete  foundation  is  1.400  tons,  which  is  equal  to  a 
uniform  load  of  2.54  tons  per  sq.  ft.  in  the  subsoil. 

Detign,  Construction  and  Cost  of  a  Concrete  Chimney  at  Cold- 
waterp    Mich.    The    design,    construction   and    cost  'of  a   concrete 
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Big.  1.     SectloiiB  and  detalla  of  a  2£0-fL  chimney. 
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chimney    at    Coldwater,    Mich.,    is   described    in    Enirineerinir   and 
Contracting,  April  11,  1915,  as  follows: 

Design.  The  chimney  has  a  total  height  of  137  ft.,  an  Inside 
diameter  at  the  top  of  6  ft.,  an  outside  diameter  at  the  top  of 
6  ft.  10  ins.,  and  an  outside  diameter  at  the  bottom  of  10  ft. 
The  reinforced  concrete  lining  extends  to  a  height  of  40  ft.  6  Ins.. 
the  thickness  of  this  lining  being  4  ins.,  with  an  air  space  of 
4  Ins.  between  it  and  the  chimney  proper.  The  reinforced  con- 
crete foundation  has  a  thickness  at  its  center  of  3  ft.  6  ins.  and 
at  its  outer  edge  of  1  ft.  6  ins. 

The  reinforcement  in  the  foundation  consists  of  two  layers  of 
bars.  The  lower  layer  is  placed  4  ins.  about  the  base  of  the 
footing,  and  the  upper  layer  10  ins.  above  the  lower  one.  The 
%-in.  square  twisted  bars  in  the  lower  layer  are  placed  diagonally. 
the  bars  being  spaced  12  ins.  on  centers.  The  bars  in  the  upper 
layer  are  of  the  same  size,  these  bars  being  placed  parallel  to  a 
side  on  24 -in.  centers. 

The  vertical  reinforcement  of  the  chimney  consists  of  ^-in. 
square  twisted  bars,  the  first  set  of  bars  being  bent  to  hook  out- 
ward under  the  lower  layer  a  distance  of  12  ins.  Different  lengths 
of  bars  were  used,  and  the  Joints  were  broken  so  that  the  splices 
did  not  all  come  in  one  form.  Beginning  at  the  base,  the  length 
of  each  section  and  the  number  of  bars  used  in  each  are  as  fol- 
lows: 7  ft.,  72  bars;  12  ft..  62  bars;  15  ft..  62  bars;  15  ft.,  42 
bars;  18  ft.,  32  bars;  20  ft.,  22  bars;  and  60  ft.,  12  bars.  The 
circular  reinforcement  consists  of  the  American  Steel  A  Wire 
Co.'s  No.  23  triangular  mesh,  extending  the  entire  height  of  the 
chimney. 

The  shaft  around  the  smoke  opening,  which  is  6  ft.  wide  by 
7  ft.  high,  is  reinforced  above  and  below  with  three  extra  rings 
of  Vu-in.  round  bars  and  on  each  side  with  four  extra  %-in.  square 
twisted  bars.  The  head  is  reinforced  with  four  additional  rings 
of  Ml -in.  round  bars.  At  the  top  of  the  lining  a  shoulder  was 
cast  on  the  outer  shell,  which  projects  inward  over  the  top  of  the 
lining  and  4  ins.  above  it.  This  was  built  to  prevent  soot  from 
filling  the  air  space,  the  shoulder  being  reinforced  'with  two  extra 
rings  of  ^-in.  round  rods.  The  concrete  lining  Is  reinforced  with 
twelve  vertical  V^-in.  round  bars  extending  the  entire  height  of 
the  lining. 

Construction,  The  bottom  of  the  footing  is  7  ft.  below  grade. 
the  excavation  extending  about  4  ins.  into  a  bed  of  gravel,  which 
was  found  to  give  sufficient  bearing  power. 

A  1:3:6  concrete  was  used  in  the  foundation,  and  a  1:2:4 
concrete  in  the  chimney  proper.  Pit-run  gravel  was  used,  as  an 
excellent  quality  was  obtainable.  An  inspector  was  constantly  on 
the  work,  and  care  was  taken  to  exclude  all  stones  larger  than 
a  small  egg,  especially  those  of  irregular  shape.  The  inspector 
was  furnished  with  tabular  data  giving  the  quantities  of  materials 
required  for  each  form,  and  rigid  inspection  was  insisted  on. 

The  outer  surface  of  the  chimney  was  made  smooth  by  the 
constant  use  of  a  spading  bar.    At  the  start  the  men  were  re- 
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quired  to  repair  several  roug'h  places  on  the  outside  of  the  chim- 
ney, which  resulted  in  a  proper  use  of  the  spading  bar  there- 
after. 

The  concrete  for  the  chimney  shaft  was  mixed  by  hand,  while 
that  for  the  foundation  was  machine  mixed.  In  hoisting  the  con- 
crete a  rope  and  bucket  were  used,  a  horse  being  used  for  power. 

AH  scaffolds  were  built  inside  of  the  chimney.  They  consisted 
of  four  upright  posts,  each  made  of  two  2x4-ln.  x  16-ft.  timbers. 
The  ends  were  butted  together  and  were  nailed  with  16d  spikes, 
the  joints  being  broken.  Around  the  outside  of  the  four  posts, 
level  with  the  top  of  the  form  to  be  filled.  2x4-in.  pieces  were 
^Iked.  the  working  platform  resting  on  these.  Another  set  of 
2  X  4-in.  pieces  were  placed  at  a  sufficient  height  to  RupiK>rt  the 
sheaves,  in  order  that  the  concrete  could  be  placed  by  means  of 
short  chutea 

The  bucket  in  which  the  concrete  was  hoisted  was  filled  by  means 
of  a  chute  through  the  clean-out  door,  the  mixing  platform  being 
just  outside  and  level  with  this  door. 

The  forms  were  constructed  of  2-in.  lumber,  in  sections  6  ft. 
hi|^  the  sections  being  raised  to  position  with  ropes. 

The  chimney  was  completed  In  32  days  from  the  time  the  founda- 
tion was  started. 

Ca9t.  The  following  data  give  the  approximate  cost  of  the 
chimney  to  the  contractor,  the  wages  of  the  foreman  and  the 
assistant  foreman  being  estimated  at  |6  per  day  each. 

Foreman,  29  days  at  |6.00  $174.00 

Assistant  foreman,  35  days  at  |6.00  210.00 

Common  labor.  410  hrs.  at  20  cts 82.00 

Material :     Sand,  gravel,  cement  and  reinforcing  steel 350.00 

Lumt>er    SO.OO* 

Pouring  of  foundation    25.00 

Freight  on  tools   52.02 

Use  of  horse  for  hoisting  concrete.  23  days  at  11.00 23.00 

Total    1946.02 

The  above  data  do  not  include  transportation  for  the  men,  in- 
surance, or  depreciation  on  forms  or  tools,  the  total  cost  of  which 
did  not  exceed  |100.     The  contract  price  of  the  chimney  was  $1,725. 

A  Reinforced  Concrete  Chimney  described  in  Engineering  News. 
Dec.  19.  1901.  was  built  in  1901  by  the  Ransome  Concrete  Co. 
for  the  Central  L^ard  Co.,  Jersey  City.  The  stack  is  108  ft.  high 
above  the  foundations,  its  inner  diameter  being  8  ft.,  and  its 
outer  diameter  11  ft.  4  ins.  The  shell  is  double.  The  foundation 
is  of  concrete,  3  ft  thick,  resting  on  66  piles  driven  65  ft.  into 
marshy  ground.  The  inner  shell  of  the  stack  is  4  ins.  thick. 
The  outer  shell  is  7-  Ins.  thick  at  base  and  4  ins.  at  the  top.  The 
concrete  was  1  part  Atlas  cement  to  5  parts  broken  trap  rock, 
crusher  run,  no  stone  larger  than  %  in.  An  interior  scaffold 
was  built  a  little  in  advance  of  the  chimney.  The  forms,  which 
were  in  sections  12  ft.  high,  were  suspended  by  threaded  rods 
passing  through  band-wheels  at  their  upper  ends.  A  vertical  joint 
In  each  form  was  provided  with  turn-buckles  to  open  or  close  It. 
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The    air-space   between    the   two   shells   was  made   by   collapsible 
boxes. 
The  followiner  were  the  quantities: 


Concrete   In   foundation,    cu.    ft 1.460 

staclc,  cu.  fL    S,514 


i« 


«« 


total,  cu.  ft 4.974 

Twisted  steel  rods,  lbs.    8,020 

Piles,  lin.  ft S.080 

The  weight  of  the  chimney,  including  its  concrete  base,  is  262 
tons.     The  contract  price  was  1 3,600. 

Cost  of  Chimney  for  a  Copper  Smelter.  £.  H.  Jones  <  Engineer- 
ing  and  Contracting,  Dec.  16,  1914)  gives  the  cost  of  a  chimney 
for  the  Arizona  Copper  Co..  Clifton,  Ariz.  The  chimney  Is  SOO 
ft.  high.  26  ft.  8  ins.  inside  diameter  at  the  base  and  22  ft.  at 
the  top.  The  average  thickneFs  of  the  walls  is  24  Vi  ins.  The 
chimney  is  corbeled  out  every  25  ft.  to  hold  the  lining  of  radial 
perforated  fire  brick  laid  in  acid-proof  mortar.  The  foundation 
of  the  chimney  Is  constructed  of  concrete,  the  base  of  red  brick, 
and  the  chimney  proper  of  radial  blocks.  The  upper  76  ft.  of 
the  chimney  are  pointed  with  acid-proof  mortar. 

The  excavation  for  the  foundation  was  a  deep  hexagonal  cut 
through  clay  and  caliche,  and  penetrating  a  considerable  distance 
into  sand  and  gravel  containing  large  boulders.  The  material  was 
loosened  with  picks,  slipped  out  with  fresnos,  dumped  throufl^  a 
trap  into  carts,  and  hauled  2,700  ft. 

The  foundation  consists  of  a  concrete  block,  cast  In  a  hexagonal 
shape,  with  a  depth  of  20  ft.  and  a  least  diameter  of  60  ft.  The 
bottom  of  the  block  is  reinforced  with  three  layers  of  1-In.  rod.s 
spaced  1  ft.  on  centers.  The  concrete  was  machine  mixed  and 
consists  of  1  part  cement  to  8  parts  sand  and  gravel,  with  largo 
stones  embedded  in  it  Forms  were  built  for  about  40%  of  the 
vertical  surface.  The  concrete  was  transported  about  100  ft. 
in  cars. 

The  chimney  proper  was  constructed  by  the  Alphona  Custodis 
Chimney  Construction  Co.,  the  costs  given  including  constant 
inspection  by  the  Arizona  Copper  Co.  There  were  used  In  the 
construction  of  the  chimney  proper  138.000  lbs.  of  lime,  200  ]b.s. 
cement.  1.638  tons  of  rndlal  brick.  652  tons  of  wire-cut  brick.  56 
tons  of  wedge  brick,  and  100  bbls.  of  acid-proof  mortar. 

The  cost  was  as  given  in  Table  III. 

TABLE   III.     COST  OF  CHIMNEY  FOR  A   COPPEai  SMELTER 

Labor  Material         Total 

Item.  cost.  cost.         unit  cost. 

597         cu  yds.   Excavation   1337.44         I        29.61  ^0.61 

872  7      cu  y<ls.   foundation   654.42  4,199.65  556 

68.644    cu  ft.      <'!iimney   proper    ..    891.88  39,368.34  0  69 

Total  cost  of  chimney 145.471.31 

Cost  of  Demolishing  a  Concrete  Chimney  In  Philadelphia.  C.  E. 
pavis    (Engineering    News^    Jan.    li,    1916)    gives    the    cost    of 
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demollahliis  a  reinforced  concrete  chimney  251  ft.  high  above 
ground*  with  a  91-fL  lower  section  of  12-ft.  outside  diameter  and 
10-in.  solid  waUs  and  a  160-ft.  upper  section  of  10-ft.  outside  di- 
ameter and  6 -In.  solid  walla  The  reinforcement  consisted  of  heavy 
vertical  deformed  rods  tied  by  closely  spaced  circumferential  rods 
of  smaller  section.  The  construction  was  carried  on  in  5-ft. 
lifts,  which  made  clear  planes  of  separation;  it  was  here  that 
fjLilure  became  first  evident. 

The  razlDs  was  all  done  by  hand  by  two  and  three  men  on  the 
chimney  top  breaking  down  the  concrete  wall  with  sledges  and 
bars  and  throwing  the  pieces  over  the  side.  The  reinfonping  rods 
were  only  lapped  at  the  ends,  and  thus  did  not  have  to  be  cut 
or  aawed.  But  very  little  of  the  concrete  was  hard  enough  to 
require  blasting,  but  some  sections  made  such  difflcult  bar  and 
sledge  work  that  the  wall  was  loosened  up  there  by  small  shots. 

There  waa  no  ladder  to  the  chimney  top.  so  the  workmen  had 
to  work  their  way  up  the  inside  of  the  stack  by  successive  short, 
Klanting  boards  footing  into  holes  dug  into  the  concrete  as  the 
lifts  progressed.  Once  the  top  was  reached  a  line  was  rigged  up 
by  which  the  men  went  up  and  down. 

The  cost  of  the  work  is  given  in  Table  IV. 

TABLE   rV.     COST  OP  DEMOtiTSHTNO  CONCRETE  CHIMNEY* 

TORRESDALE  PUMPING   STATION 

Cost  to  demolish  first  160  ft.: 

72  men  days  at  15.00  per  day 1360.00 

i  men  days  at    1.75  per  day 6.26 

1365.25 
Average  cc.*^  per  foot 12.20 

Cost  to  demolish  lower  91  ft : 

S5  men  days  at  |5.00  per  day 1175.00 

96  men  days  at    3.50  per  day 336.00 

86  men  days  at    1.75  per  day 63.00 

$574.00 

Average  cost  per  foot $6.31 

Maximum  demolished  for  1  day  in  top  section  16  ft. 
Maximum  demolished  for  1  day  in  bottom  section  8  ft. 

Approximate  cost  to  demolish  chimney: 

Foremen       59  men  days  at  15.00 $296.00 

Mechanics     48mendaysut    5.00 240  00 

Mechanics    96  men  days  at    3.50 336.00 

Latwrers       39  men  days  at    1.75 68.25 

Bope,  tools,  powder,  eta 100.00 

Approximate  total  cost $1039.25 

Average  cost  per  foot  to  demolish   $4.15 

Time  required  to  demolish  250  ft,  59  working  days: 

Average  progress  per  working  day,  ft 4. 25 

Bid  price  to  demolish  was $2,260 

Cost  of  Demolishing  a  Concrete  Stack  from  the  Inside.  O.  C. 
Kern  (Engineering  Record,  June  20.  1914)  describes  the  wrecking 
of  a  concrete  stack  working  from  Inside  the  stack. 
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The  dimensions  of  the  stack  were:  Inside  diameter  at  the 
base,  12  ft.  9  Ins.,  and  at  top»  7  ft. ;  wall  thickness  at  the  bottom. 
12  ins.  und  at  the  tup.  5  Ins.  For  a  heiffht  of  76  ft.  a  lining  of 
radial  tile  blocks  was  provided,  varying  in  thickness  from  8  to  4 
ins.  and  leaving  an  air  space  between  the  lining  and  the  shell  of 
from  8  to  2  ina  The  stack  was  reinforced  vertically  with  %-ln. 
twisted  rods  lapped  3  V^  ft.  at  all  splices,  the  spacing  varying 
from  8  ins.  at  the  base  to  more  than  8  ft.  at  the  top.  These  rods 
were  wrapped  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  chimney  with  a  single 
layer  of  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company's  23-mesh  wire. 

The  concrete  was  broken  up  with  sledges  and  permitted  to  fall 
between  the  inside  of  the  stack  and  the  tower,  the  sides  of  the 
tower  being  provided  with  vertical  1  X  6-ln.  guard  strips  to  pro- 
tect the  braces,  ladders  and  landings  from  injury.  At  all  times 
the  scaffold  was  inclosed  with  tarpaulin  to  prevent  any  injury  to 
the  men  working  below.  One  man  gave  his  entire  time  to  cutting 
the  wire  mesh  with  a  bolt  cutter  and  to  tying  the  ends  of  the 
26-fL  vertical  reinforcing  rods,  so  as  to  prevent  their  falling  when 
loosened.  The  rods,,  which  were  all  saved  for  use  in  other  work, 
were  lowered  to  the  ground  from  the  outside  of  the  stack.  The 
only  accident  on  the  Job  was  occasioned  by  one  of  the  long  rods 
getting  away  and  falling  across  the  stack,  inflicting  a  slight  scalp 
wound  on  a  workman  on  the  scaffold. 

The  rods  were  found  to  be  bright  and  clean,  entirely  free  from 
rust  The  stack  was  built  in  sections  about  8  ft.  deep,  and  It 
was  noticed  in  wrecking  that  all  the  Joints  between  sections  pre- 
sented a  horizontal  plane  of  cleavage  across  which  the  concrete 
separated  with  a  clean,  sharp  break.  The  only  cracks  found  In 
the  entire  structure  were  conflned  to  the  8-ft.  bell  at  the  very 
top.  The  two  largest  of  the  six  found  showed  an  opening  of 
nearly  %  in.,  disappearing  entirely  within  the  depth  of  the  bell. 
All  cracks  were  vertical. 

Kvery  48  ft.  the  outriggers  were  lowered  and  the  upper  portion 
of  the  tower  torn  down.  This  operation  required  about  one  day 
each  time  and  necessitated  suspending  cutting  for  part  of  the  day 
on  the  upper  half,  and  on  the  lower  half  the  number  of  men  was 
reduced,  but  cutting  was  not  stopped. 

Broken  concrete  and  other  debris,  wheeled  In  barrows  to  the 
flU  for  a  switch  track  100  ft.  away,  was  handled  by  two  laborers 
nights  and  Sundays.  The  radial  tiles  of  the  lining  were  saved 
except  for  a  small  breakage  and  will  be  used  In  the  lining  of  the 
new  stack..  On  the  lower  65  ft.  of  stack  It  was  necessary  to  use 
bull  points  in  addition  to  the  sledges  In  breaking  up  the  concrete, 
the  method  being  to  chisel  off  4  to  5  Ins.  of  concrete  from  the 
outside  into  the  bars,  then  to  batter  off  the  ledge  on  the  inside 
of  the  bars  with  sledgea 

Landings  were  placed  every  48  ft.,  as  It  was  thought  that 
fatlcrue  of  the  workmen  In  climbing  to  the  top  of  the  chimney 
would  Interfere  with  their  efficiency.  No  trouble  was  experienced, 
however.  The  foreman  went  up  in  four  minutes  without  stop- 
ping,  but   the   laborers   were   ten   minutes   In   making   the   ascent. 
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uiking  time  for  rests  at  the  landings.  The  tarpaulin  at  the  top 
was  partly  to  prevent  the  workmen  from  seeins:  out  and  partly 
for  the  protection  of  the  men  on  the  ground.  Within  a  very  few 
days  these  precautions  were  entirely  unnecessary,  as  the  men 
became  accustomed   to   their,  dizzy  working  quarters. 

Co9t.  Laborers  were  paid  30  cts.  an  hour  and  carpenters  40 
cts.  an  hour.  The  total  cost  of  wrecking  207  ft.  of  stack  and 
75  ft  of  lining  was  apportioned  as  shown  in  the  table. 

Omitting  the  cost  of  cleaning  out  the  soot  and  crediting  the 
salvage,  the  total  cost  of  wrecking  the  stack  amounts  to  |6.20 
jjer  foot  of  height.  Per  cubic  yard  of  concrete  and  tile  removed 
the  cost  amounts  to  M-50.  The  salvage  amounted  to  more  than 
S  tons  of  reinforcing  steel  valued  at  $220,  3000  ft.  of  lumber, 
(30.  and  about  1200  cu.  ft.  of  radial  tile  blocks,  |60  —  a  total 
of  1310. 

Liability  insurance  of  $6.48  per  hundred  was  carried  in  addition 
to  the  foregoing  costs. 

The  cost  was  as  follows: 

Cleaning  out  soot  below  breaching .' I      21.30 

Lumber  for*tower  and  scaffold.  8.700  ft.  B.M 130.00 

Erecting  tower  222  ft.  high  inside  stack,  building  ladders, 

guard   sheeting,   platforms,   outrigging  and   scaffold..  211.27 

Rental  on  bricklayers  scaffold  hangers   100.00 

Cutting    concrete    and    wire    netting,    saving    reinforcing 

rods  and  radial  tile  lining   649.46 

Removing  debris,  100  ft  haul,  and  stacking  tile  and  rods  68.25 

Lowering  outrigging  and  tearing  down  tower    202.26 

Total  cost  of  wrecking  stack   11.382.53 

The  tower  was  completed  in  9  working  days  and  the  work  of 
demolishing  completed  22  days  later. 

Dimensions,  Lining  and  Uiohtnino  Protection  of  Radial  Brick 
Chimneys.  M.  W.  Kellog  Co.  of  New  York  City  gives  in  Engineer- 
ing News,  July  8,  1915,  the  following  data  concerning  perforated 
radial   brick  chimneys: 

lAning  for  Brick  Chimneya.  The  height  df  the  lining  for  chlm- 
neys  is  found  in  the  following  manner:  For  ordinary  conditions, 
where  the  temperature  does  not  exceed  800  deg.  F..  the  lining 
should  be  approximately  one-fifth  the  height  of  the  chimney ; 
above  800  degs.  and  below  1200  degs..  one-half  the  total  height; 
above  1200  degs.  and  below  2000  degs.,  full  height. 

Protection  against  Lightning.  For  lightning  protection  two 
];oints  are  the  minimum  for  any  chimney  of  diameter  up  to  5  ft. 
Above  this,  one  point  should  be  added  for  every  2  ft.  in  diameter 
or  fraction  thereof.  The  points  of  the  conductor  should  be  of 
copper  %  in.  in  diameter  by  8  ft.  long,  w<th  a  l^j-in.  platinum- 
covered  tip.  They  should  be  anchored  at  the  top  of  the  column 
and  extend  from  the  bottom  of  the  corbeling  upward.  The  lower 
ends  of  the  points  are  connected  by  a  copper  cable  which  encircles 
the  chimney.  From  this  loop  a  1^^-in.  7-strand  No.  10  Stubs' 
gage  copper  cable  is  carried  down  the  side  of  the  chimney  and 
connected  to  a  copper  ground  plate  of  the  tjiree-winged  type.     On 
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the  way  up.  thn  cable  In  anchored  every  7  ft.  with  braHs  anchon. 
whiPh  fupnort  the  weight  o(  the  cable.  The  sround  plate  is  burlpd 
by  the  foundation  cimti'iLctor  at  the  time  the  foundation   ih  built. 


FtK-   S'    OutrlBKl"K  ittid  ncattuld  for  wrecking  old  concrete  sUok. 

DlmcHalon*.  Wall  thkhnesses  of  chimneys  art  obtained  trom 
FU.  3.  Table  V  Klven  the  muxliuuin  oulxlde  dluniH«r  of  the 
chlmnsy  at  the  base,  tor  various  hulghla  and  Inside  dlamclora. 

Lwign*  ond  TKdmwMB  of  Viblh  of  Dodlal   Brick  Column 


B  of  radial  brick  chimneya 


TABLB   V.     DIAMETERS    OF    RADIAI^BRICK    CHIHNBTB 


Height  of 
In  ft. 


Tnternnl  diameter  at  lop 
;  n,      4  ft.      6  ft.      e  ri,     ?  rt.      s  ft. 
Diameters  in  feet  at  bottom  of  column 

'.(3        7JB        g.flS       9. as       

r.RI)        g.27        9.13      10.02       


8.BT        S.ilg       9.18     

S.95        9.19        9. 66      10.19 


II  IK  IZ.IB       

9. TO  9.SII  10.21  lOBi;  1160  12.40       

10.01  10.20  10. BO  10. RB  11. 7E  12. GB       

10.13  10. B5  10. 9«  11.16  12.00  12.70       

10,79  10.90  11. ST  11. 4E  12.2B  IS.dS       

11.18  11  7S  11. IB  II. 7B  12. BO  IS. 00  14.00      IBOO 

....  II. KB  12.10  12.13  12. RO  11.37  14. El      IG.1G 

12. OS  12.4B  12.Bt  13.10  11.73  14.41      1B.30 

12.46  12.30  11.10  13.40  14.10  I4.BS      11.46 
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Height  of 

Internal  diameter  at  top 

« 

chimney            3  ft.       4  ft. 

6  ft. 

6  ft. 

7  ft. 

8  ft 

9  ft 

10  ft 

in  fL                     Diameters  in  feet  at  bottom  of  column 

\ 

14o. .....        • 

. . .     12.85 

13.15 

13.26 

13.70 

14.46 

14.86 

15.60 

150... 

...     13.25 

13.50 

13.66 

14.00 

14.83 

15.08 

16.75 

155... 

...      13.58 

13.87 

14.06 

14.30 

15.06 

15.31 

15.91 

160... 

. . .      13.92 

14.23 

14.46 

14.60 

15.30 

15.55 

16.07 

165... 

...      14.25 

14.60 

14.86 

14.90 

15.53 

15.78 

16.22 

170... 

. 

...      14.59 

14.96 

15.26 

16.20 

15.77 

16.02 

16.38 

175... 

. . .      14.92 

15.33 

15.66 

15.50 

16.00 

16.25 

16.64 

180... 

•   •    •              •  •  •  • 

■   •   •  • 

•   •   •   • 

15.80 

16.30 

16.50 

16.80 

185... 

■   •    •               •   •    •   • 

•  •   •  • 

•    •  •   • 

16.10 

16.60 

16.75 

17.06 

ISO.. 

«    •    •               •    •   •   • 

•   •   •   • 

•    •   .    •  * 

16.40 

16.90 

17.00 

17.31 

115... 

•   •   •               •   •  •  • 

•   •   •   • 

■    •   •  • 

16.70 

17.20 

17.25 

17.57 

200.. 

•  •   •               •  ,•   •  • 

B     •     •     « 

•    •   •   • 

17.00 

17.50 

17.50 

17.83 

S05... 

«   •   •               •   •   •   • 

•     •     •     • 

■   •   •   • 

«   •   •  • 

•   •    •   ■ 

17.80 

18.16 

210.. 

■   •    •               •   •   «    • 

•     •     •     • 

•    •   •   • 

•   •    •    • 

•    •    •    ■ 

18.10 

18.50 

215.. 

w    •    m                  •    •    •    • 

•     •     ■     • 

•    •   •    • 

•    •   •    • 

•   •   •    • 

18.40 

18.83 

220.. 

■    *    •                  •    •    •    • 

•     •     ■     • 

•   •   •  • 

•   •   »  • 

•    ^  •    • 

18.70 

19.17 

225.. 

•    •    •                  ■    •    •    ■ 

•     •     •    • 

•   «   •   • 

•   •   •   • 

•   •   •    • 

19.00 

19.50 

Co«t  of  Brick   Chimneys.    J.   H.   Boughton   grives   the   following 
table: 


Approz. 
n.-p. 

85 

135 

200 

300 

450 

750 

1,000 

1,650 

2.500 


Diameter         Outside 
Height      flue,  in-    dimensions, 
ft         side  ins.  square  base 

Ft  Ins. 


, — Outside  Wall — » 
No.  of  Cost  at 

brick  $14  per  M. 


80 
90 
100 
110 
120 
130 
140 
150 
160 


26 
30 
35 
43 
51 
61 
75 
88 
110 


Cost  of  fire  brick 

Approx.  h.-p.  lining,  ^  height 

85  $60 

136  82 

200  118 

300  .  190 

450  261 

750  334 

1,000  432 

1.650  482 

2.500  720 


7  5 

8  3 

9  10 

10  2 

11  2 

12  6 

13  11 
15  1 
17  10 


32.000 

40.000 

65.000 

75,000 

87,000 

131.000 

151,000 

200.000 

275^000 


Cost  of  concrete 
foundation 

$90 
144 
198 
252 
306 
360 
414 
468 
525 


$448 
560 
910 
1050 
1218 
1834 
2114 
2800 
3850 

Total  cost 
of  chimney 

$598 
786 
1.226 
1.492 
1,785 
2,528 
3.060 
3.750 
5,.095 


A  Brick  Chimney  described  by  I.  W.  Hubbard  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Engineers'  Club  of  Philadelphia.  1901,  was  built  in  1909 
at  Camden,  N.  J.,  for  Mellar  &  Rittenhouse  Co.  The  chimney  is 
212  ft  high  above  the  level  of  its  concrete  base,  which  is  7  ft. 
thick,  making  a  total  height  of  219  ft.  The  bottom  of  the  con- 
crete is  19  ft.  below  the  ground  level.  The  concrete  base  is  34  ft. 
square  and  weighs  526  tons.  The  lower  11  ft.  of  the  chimney  is 
of  common  brick,  stepped  up  in  2  ft.  steps,  being  28.5  ft.  square 
at  the  bottom  and  18.5  ft  square  at  the  ground  level.  This 
brickwork  below  the  ground  level  weighs  360  tons.  Above  the 
ground  level,  to  a  height  of  22  ft.,  red  brick  were  used.  Above 
this  the  chimney  takes  Us  circular  form  and  is  made  of  perforated 
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radial  bricks  manufactured  by  the  Alphons  Custodls  Chinmer 
ConHt ruction  Co.,  of  New  York  City.  The  Inside  diameter  of  the 
chimney  is  11  ft.  at  the  bottom  and  8.5  ft.  at  the  top.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  shell  of  perforated  radial  brick  decreases  from  26  Ins. 
to  7  Ins. 

The  materials  for  construction  were  raised  In  buckets  by  a 
hoisting-engine.  The  work  was  done  from  the  inside  from  plat- 
forms erected  h»  the  work  progressed,  the  platform  also  support- 
ing the  tripod  holding  the  pulley-wheel  through  which  the  hoistioir 
cable  ran. 

The  total  weight  of  the  stack  is  1.640  tons  (including  the  SCO 
tons  of  concrete)  on  a  ground  area  of  1»1B6  sq.  fL.  or  1.42  tons 
per  sq.  ft. 

The  cost  was  $12,260  and  the  chimney  was  designed  for  2«000 
h.p..   making  a  unit  coMt  of  $6.12  per  horsepower. 

One  of  the  Highest  Chimneys  In  the  world,  described  In  Engi- 
neering News,  Sept.  1.  1898.  was  built  in  1892  for  the  Omaha 
and  Grand  Smelter,  Denver,  Colo.,  at  a  cost  of  $63,000.  Its  di- 
mensions are: 

Height  above  stone  table  at  ground,  ft. 362.6 

Size  at  base,  which  is  square,  ft 33  by  33 

••     "  throat,  diameter,   ft 20 

Thickness  of  outer  shell  at  base.  ins. 48.5 

top.  ins 13 

"  Inner   "   "  base,  ins 26 

"      "    top,  ina   9 

Diameter  of  flue,  ft   16 

Foundation,   square,  ft 66  by  66 

The  foundation  Is  16  ft.  thick,  the  lower  8  ft.  being  concrete, 
and  the  upper  8  ft.  being  brick. 

The  outer  part  of  the  chimney  is  rectangular  up  to  64  ft.  in 
height,  above  which  it  is  octagonal.  The  weight  of  the  stack 
above  the  foundation  Is  12,376.600  lbs.  The  materials  in  the 
chimney  are  as  follows: 

Brick    l.»43«000  S 

IJme.  bushels 8.480 

Cement   in   brickwork,  bbla    707 

"    concrete            "       776 

"    stone   work     "      26 

Sand.  cu.  yds 2.331 

Hnilroad  iron  In  concrete  base,  lbs 48.960 

Steel  beams  under  o|)eningM.  lbs 2,574 

Wrought-Iron  band.M  and  rollers,  lbs 23,180 

Cast>lron  cap.  lbs 22.000 

Cast-iron   plates,   lbs 36,474 

The  chimney  was  built  in  120  days. 

In  1906  a  chimney  360  ft.  high  above  the  ground  was  built  by 
the  same  company  for  Heller  A  Merz  Co..  Newark.  N.  J.  The 
chimney  is  designed  to  handle  acid  gases  having  a  temperature 
of  1.500  degs.  F.,  and  is  lined  with  fire  and  acid  proof  brick  4  Ina 
thick.  The  shell  of  the  chimney  is  made  of  perforated  radial 
bricka     The   foundation   consists   of   824   piles   supporting   a   oon- 
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Crete  baae  46  ft  iKiuare  at  the  bottom.  30  ft.  across  at  the  top 
(the  top  beinff  hexagonal)  and  14  ft.  thick.  The  brick  shaft  of 
the  chimney  rises  340  ft.  above  the  top  of  this  concrete  base. 
The  concrete  base  contains  766  cu.  yds.,  which  required  800  cu. 
yds.  of  stone.  400  cu.  yds.  of  Hand  and  1.000  bbls.  of  Atlas  cement. 
The  stack  required  2,000  tons  of  brick.  600  bbls.  cement,  800  bbls. 
lime,  600  cu.  yda  sand.  The  inside  diameter  Is  8  ft.  at  the  top. 
and  the  shell  Is  11.13  ins.  thick  (including  the  4-in.  lining)  at  the 
top  The  outside  diameter  is  27.6  ft.  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
shell  is  42  ins.  thick  (including  the  4-in.  lining)  at  the  bottom. 
The  acid  proof  lining  is  supported  on  corbels  projecting  from  the 
main  shell,  at  20 -ft   intervals. 

The  contract  price  for  the  stack  and  foundations  was  $32,000 
and  the  time  required  for  the  work  was  7  months. 

Chimneys  for  Acid  Gases.  In  1901  a  very  high  chimney  described 
in  Rngineertng  News.  Nov.  21.  1901.  was  built  by  the  Alphons 
Custodis  Chimney  Construction  Co..  of  New  York,  for  the  Orford 
Copi>er  Co..  Bayonne.  N.  J.  The  chimney  is  designed  to  carry 
acid  gases.  The  height  of  the  stack  Is  366  ft  above  the  ground 
level.  Below  the  ground  level  is  a  concrete  foundation  16  ft. 
thick.  46  ft.  square  at  the  base  and  34  ft  squtfre  at  the  top,  con- 
taining 1.980  tons  of  concrete.  This  base  rests  on  360  piles,  the 
ground  being  marshy.  The  weight  of  the  brick  stack  is  2,628 
tons,  making  a  total  of  4.608  tons  on  the  pile  foundation.  Ex- 
cepting the  lower  30  ft.  of  the  stack,  which  is  common  red  brick, 
the  shell  of  the  stack  is  of  perforated  radial  brick.  The  stack  has 
an  inside  diameter  of  10  ft.  at  the  top  and  20  ft.  at  the  bottom. 
The  shell  is  10.6  ins.  thick  at  the  top  and  46  ins.  at  the  bottom. 
The  lower  64  ft  are  lined  with  acid  proof  bricic  This  chimney 
and  Its  foundation  cost  $60,000. 

Cost  of  Demolishlno  a  Brick  Chimney  with  Dynamite.  W.  J. 
Douglas  (Engineering  News.  Dec.  4.  1902)  gives  the  following 
cost  of  demolishing  a  brick  chimney : 

The  chimney  was  built  of  hard  burnt  red  brick  laid  In  natural 
cement  mortar,  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  cement  to  three 
sand,  and  was  lined  with  Are  brick  also  laid  in  natural  cement 
mortar.  An  air  space  separated  the  chimney  proper  from  the 
lining.  Portland  cement  mortar  was  used  for  a  few  feet  above 
the  foundation,  and  spasmodically  throughout  the  stack,  but  was 
used  too  infrequently  to  be  of  value.  The  height  of  the  chimney 
above  the  foundation  was  160  ft.  The  diameter  of  the  opening 
at  the  base  was  7  ft,  that  at  the  top  was  also  7  ft.  The  bottom 
of  the  stack  was  16  ft  square,  up  to  a  point  33  ft.  above  the 
foundation,  where  It  changed  to  an  octagon.  The  thickne.ss  of 
the  outer  wall  at  the  base  was  34  ins. ;  the  thickness  of  the  outer 
wall  at  the  top.  13  Ins.;  and  the  thickness  of  the  Inner  circular 
lining  wall  at  the  base.  13  Ins.  The  inside  lining  stopped  at  a 
point  100  ft.  above  the  foundation  terminating  in  a  4.6-in.  wall. 
Fifty  feet  of  the  chimney  were  removed  by  pick  .and  bar  before 
resorting  to*  dynamite,  thus  reducing  the  height  of  the  stack  to 
100  ft     This  was  done  on  account  of  the  feeling  prevalent  among 
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the    surroundine:    property-owners   that    their   buildings    would   be 
endangered  by  throwing  down  the  stack  in  its  entirety. 

After  the  stack  had  been  reduced  to  100  ft.  a  test  blast  hole 
was  drilled  into  the  northwest  corner  of  the  stack  about  S  ft 
above  the  foundation,  on  a  level,  and  on  an  angle  of  about  4h 
degs.  with  the  north  face.  This  hole  was  loaded  with  one  dyna- 
mite cartridge  (all  dynamite  was  40%  Star  brand) ,  and  fired 
without  even  cracking  the  wall.  A  second  hole  similarly  located, 
and  Just  1  ft  above  the  first  one,  was  then  drilled  and  loaded 
with  five  sticks  or  cartridges  and  fired,  loosening  about  one-third 
of  a  cubic  yard  of  brick,  which  was  oLsily  barred  out  Then 
shots  of  two  and  three  sticks  were  made  until  all  of  the  north 
wall  for  a  height  of  3  ft  had  been  removed  excepting  about  5  ft 
at  the  east  end.  In  the  east  wall  of  the  stack  there  was  a  furnace 
opening  6  ft  wide,  so  that  by  the  excavation  of  the  north  wall 
Just  described  there  now  remained  only  a  pillar  6  ft.  long  and 
84   ins.   thick  carrying  a  large  portion  of  the  weight  of  the  east 
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Fig.    4.     Diagrams   Phowing    arrangement    of   dynamite   blasts   for 

demolition  of   160-ft.  chimney. 


and   north   walls.     Then   about   6   ft.   of  the   fire  brick  lining   was 
barred  out  for  a  height  of  1   ft. 

The  chimney  was  now  in  shape  to  be  blasted  down.  Two  holes 
were  drilled  into  the  5-ft.  pillar  from  the  buck  on  a  dip  of  4& 
dcgH..  with  the  horizontal,  and  e^ch  hole  was  loaded  with  six  sticks 
of  dynamite.  Then  a  hole  was  drilled  into  the  west  fare  at  B. 
on  a  dip  of  10  degs.  and  on  an  angle  of  46  degs.  with  the  west 
face  and  about  5  ft  from  its  end.  Five  sticks  of  dynamite  were 
(ilnced  at  X  and  five  sticks  at  Y.  in  order  to  tear  out  the  lining. 
This  was  not  thought  essential,  but  its  use  probably  allowed  the 
stack  to  full  further  from  the  base,  giving  the  contractor  a  better 
chance  to  handle  the  material  in  the  demolished  structure.  These 
sticks  at  X  and  Y  were  laid  between  the  outer  and  inner  walLs 
and  covered  with  clay.  Two  exploders  were  placed  in  each  hole 
in  order  to  make  sure  of  the  blast  and  the  25  sticks  locatc-d  as 
described  were  fired  at  one  time  by  a  battery.  Before  blasting 
the  chimney  was  carefully  planked  on  the  east,  north  and  west 
faces:  2-ln.  and  3-ln.  by  12-ln.  by  16-ft.  planks  were  u.«<ed.  Single 
planking  was  u.«*ed  on  the  west  face,  and  double  planking  was 
'  used  on  the  north  and  east  sides.    At  the  northeast  comer  and 
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for  6  ft  on  either  side  6-ln.  by  12-in.  by  12-ft.  timbers  were 
Uiied  instead  of  one  of  the  thicknesBes  of  planklniT*  Wlien  the 
charse  was  fired  the  plankins:  waa  found  sufficient  to  Iceep  the 
debris,  resulting  directly  from  the  blast,  from  flying  over  100  ft. 
from  the  chimney. 

After  the  blast  the  stack  Immediately  toppled  over  toward  the 
north.  The  motion  was  slow  and  steady  until  a  point  about 
20  desa.  from  the  vertical  was  reached,  in  which  position  It 
!(heared  into  three  sections  and  fell  rapidly  to  the  erround.  About 
CO.OOO  bricks  were  completely  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
jar;  these  bricks  were  almost  free  of  mortar.  The  mortar  was 
not  much  stronger  than  first-class  lime  mortar.    The  area  which 
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Fig.  S.     Sketch  plan  showing  areas  covered  by  debris  and  scattered 

bricks. 


was  covered  by  the  stack  after  the  fall  is  shown  by  the  irregular 
heavy  full-iinea  The  outside  dotted  irregular  line  shows  the 
limit  outside  of  which  no  bricks  were  thrown.  The  area  between 
the  full  line  and  the  dotted  one,  aforementioned,  was  partially 
covered  with  scattered  brick. 

All  brick  excepting  those  included  within  the  cross-hatched 
area  were  loose  and  practically  free  of  mortar.  The  bricks  in 
this  area  were  in  masonry  blocks  varying  in  size  between  2  by 
2  by  2  ft.  and  3  by  6  by  12  ft.,  and  averaging  3  by  3  by  6  ft. 
The  bricks  In  these  blocks  were  separated  from  each  other  by 
means  of  wedges  and  picks.  The  use  of  dynamite  for  this  work 
was  thought  both  dangerous  and  uneconomical  on  account  of  the 
damage  to  the  individual  bricks.    The  bricks  were  readily  removed 
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by  meana  of  wedges.  Old  whole  bricks  are  at  present  worth. 
exclusive  of  haul,  about  $4.50  per  thousand,  and  bats  are  worth 
about  40  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  It  is  thought  that  the  stack  was  de- 
moliHhed  with  a  profit  to  the  contractor.  The  following  i3  an 
apjiroximate  cost  of  the  work : 

Removing  first  50  ft.  with  pick  and  bar  IISO.OO 

Dynamiting    stack 60.0V 

Cleaning  new  brick.  116,000  at  60  eta.   69.60 

1279.60 

Incidentals.    26%    69.90 

Total    1349.50 

On   the  credit  .side  we  have: 

118,000    whole    brick    removed,   estimated   to   be   worth   when 

cleaned    $631 

About  210  cu.  yds.  old  brick  sold,  worth  it  la  thought  at  about 

40  cts.  per  cu.  yd 96 

Total    $6;f7 

The  estimated  number  of  bricks  In  the  stack  was  140.000  red 
brick  and  14,000  fire  brick.  These  are  accounted  for,  as  follows: 
116.0U0  whole  red  bricks  removed;  2.000  whole  fire  brick  removed; 
24.U00  bats  removed:  12.000  bricks  not  of  any  use;  total.  154.000. 
Weight  per  Foot  of  Sheet  Steel  Chimneys.  C.  D.  WesselhoefT 
CData.  May.  1915)  states  that  the  cost  of  sheet  steel  chimneys 
varies  from  3.5  to  6.5  cts.  per  lb.,  the  higher  value  being  for  the 
shorter  chimneys. 

TABLE  VI.     WEIGHTS  OF  SHEET  STEEL  CHIMNEYS 

Thick-  Thick-  Thick- 

Dlam.,     ness.         Lbs.,  Diam..     iiess,        Lbs..  Diam.,     ness.         Lbs., 
in.        w.  g.        per  ft.      in.        w.  g.        per  ft.     in.        w.  g.       per  ft. 

10  No.  16  7.20  26  No  16  17  50  20  No.  14  18.33 

12  No.  16  8.66  28  No  16  18  75  22  No.  14  20.00 

14  No   16  9  58  30  No.  16  20.00  24  No.  14  21.66 

16  No.  16  11.68  10  No.  14  9.40  26  No.  14  23  33 

20  No.  16  13.75  12  No.  14  11.11  28  No.  14  25  00 

22  No.  16  16  00  14  No.  14  13.69  80  No.  14  26.66 

24  No.  16  16  25  16  No.  14  15.00  

Cost  of  Steel  Chimneys.    J.  H.  Boughton  gives  the  cost  of  ateel 
chimneys  shown   in  Table  VII. 

TABLE  Vfl.     COST  OF  STEEL  CHIATNEYS 


Height. 

Diameter, 

No  of 

Price  of  chimney 

H.-p. 

ft. 

in.s. 

iron 

complete 

25 

40 

16 

12  and  14 

$60 

•  • 

40 

18 

12  and  14 

70 

J  ^ 

60 

18 

12  and  14 

86 

76 

60 

20 

12  and  14 

90 

•  • 

50 

26 

12  and  14 

105 

•  • 

60 

22 

12  and  14 

110 

100 

60 

24 

12  and  14 

125 

•  • 

60 

26 

12  and  14 

135 

•  • 

60 

28 

12  and- 14 

160 
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Height*        Diameter,  No.  of       Price  ot  chiiiiney 

H.-PI.  fi.  Ins.  iruii  coin|)J«;t(5 

126  60  28  10  and  12  fUO 

60  32  10  and  12  2i»5 

ISO  60  34  12  and  14  165 

20tf  60  36  10  and  12  215 

22S  60  38  10  and  12  230 

250  60  12  10  and  12  260 

3V0  60  16  10  and  12  290 

400  60  52  10  and  12  340 

Oimensions  of  Steel  Chimney  Foundations.  Table  VIII  was  com- 
piled by  Kidder  fiuin  daUa  hupiilied  by  the  Philadelphia  Engineer- 
ing WorkM. 

TABLB  Vni.     SIZKS  OP  FOUNDATIONS  FOR  SELF-SUSTAIN- 
ING   STEEL.    CHIMNEYS,    HALF    LINED 

Clear  diameter, 

ill  ft.  3  4  6  6  7  9  11 

Height  m   ft 100         100         160         160         15Q         176         225 

Leaj^i       diameter 

of   foundation 

in    ft.    16.76      16.26      20.33      21.83      22.58      26.76      29.92 

Leasft     det>th     of 

foundation     in 

fU    6.6  7  0  9  0  8  0  9.0        10  0         13  0 

Height   in   ft 125         200         200         250         275         800 

Leant       diameter 

of     foundation 

in  ft 17.5        23.66      25.0        29  66      33.5        36.0 

Leau*t     depth     of 

foundation     in 

ft 7.5         10.0        10.0        12.0         12.0         14.0 

Cost  of  Steel  Stack  and  Breeching.  Following  was  the  cost  of  a 
stack  and  breeching.  80  ft.  high,  5  ft.  diamuter  of  Nu.  8  steel. 
The  breeching  w'is  14  ft.  by  4  ins.  by  5  ft.  of  No.  10  steel. 

Cost  installed    1741  68 

Coat  per  foot  height   9. 27 

A  Self-Supportlno  Steal  Stack  described  in  EnKineerinK  News. 
Jan.  28.  1897,  was  built  in  1896  for  tho  Rul^uwood  purnpirig 
station  of  the  Brooklyn  Water  Works,  by  the  Phihuldi  hia  Engi- 
neering Works,  for  $10,000.  It  is  217  ft.  high  ah(»VH  thn  founda- 
tion and  8  ft.  inside  diaAieter  at  the  top.  The  thickness  of  the 
Bteel  plates  is  as  follows: 

Height.  fL  Thickness,  Ins. 

0to40   1/. 

40  to  80    7/.: 

80  to  1 20 % 

120  to  160 y,« 

160  to  217 V4 

At  a  height  of  40  ft.  the  outside  diameter  is  11  ft.,  and  15  ft. 
lower  down  the  stack  HiartH  to  flare  out.  its  outside  diameter 
being  24  ft.  at  the  base,  li  is  liiitsl  witii  red  brick  to  a  height 
of  96  ft,  the  thickness  of  the  lining  being  i:{  ins.  for  the  lower 
26  ft.  and  9  ins.  above  that.     Below  the  ground  level,  the  ghinme^ 
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l8  entirely  of  brick  for  a  depth  of  18.S  ft.,  resting  on  a  concrete 
base  4.5  ft.  thick  and  30  ft.  In  diameter,  octagonal  in  shape. 

Cost  and  Size  of  Wedge  Rope  Sockets  are  particularly  uaeful  In 
connection  with  guy  ropes  of  all  types  and  safety  cables  where 
small  adjustments  in  length  are  desirable.  These  sockets  can  be 
used  either  with  U-boIts  or  eye-bolts,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  6,  and 
a  considerable  range  of  adjustment  can  be  secured. 

Size  of  rope,  ins. %  1  1^1^-1%  2 

Rough  dia.  of  holes.  R  ina 1%  1%  2  2^  S 

List  price  socket  and  wedge  only  $3.95  |6.10  |7.86  $14.30  125.70 

Diameter  A,  ins.   1^  1%  ^%  2^  2% 

Distance  threaded.  C.  ins.   9V^  11  Vi  14  W  17  Vi  21 

Length  U-bolt.  D.  ins. 15  18V4  22%  27  36 

List  price  U-bolt  and  2  nuts... 22.30  $3.46  |5.86  111.76  121.60 

Length  eye  bolt.   B.  ins 2l4  26  V^  32  39  Vi  61 

Opening.  O.   inn 1%  2  2%  3  S% 

Size  hole.  J.  Ins.   1%  2^  2%  Z%  4  Mi 

List  price  1  eye  bolt  and  nut.. $4.30  $6.10  $7.85  119.30  $27.90 


Fig.   6.     Wedge  rupe  sockets. 

Cost  of  Removing  and  Replacing  Top  of  a  Steel  Steele    A  steel 

smoke  stack  described  by  C.  J.  Carew  (Engineering  and  Con* 
tractlng.  May  1.  19U7).  which  was  100  ft  high,  had  become  so 
corroded  that  it  was  necessary  to  replace  the  top  56  ft.  with  new 
steel.  Owing  to  the  location  a  new  stack  could  not  be  built  on 
the  ground  and  up-ended  in  the  usual  manner.  Moreover,  the  old 
stack  had  to  be  taken  down  piecemeal '■and  the  work  had  to  be 
done,  if  possible,  without  shutting  down  the  plant.  A  Sunday 
was  selected  for  the  work,  which  was  conducted  as  follows,  the 
plan  being  to  cut  away  and  lower  the  old  stack  in  sections  and 
to  hoist  and  bolt  up  the  new  stack  in  similar  sections: 

A  timber  tower  was  built  enclosing  the  stack,  as  shown  In  the 
accompanying  sketch.  This  tower  had  four  legs  or  comer  struts 
of  triangular  trough  sections  made  up  of  two  2  by  8-in.  planks, 
while  the  bracing  was  1  by  6-in.  boards.  It  was  11.6  by  23  ft. 
in  plan  at  the  bottom  and  1.6  by  16  ft.  at  the  top.  The  mode 
of  guying  is  indicated  in  the  drawing.  As  will  be  seen,  the  old 
Ptack  occupied  one-half  the  interior  space  of  the  tower,  the  other 
half  being  used  for  hoisting  and  lowering  the  steel  sections.  TItt 
hoisting  apparatus  consisted  of  a  trolley  running  on  an  I-l 
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Uid  aerosB  the  top  of  the  tower.  This  trolley  was  operated  hy  a 
rope  paosins  down  the  stack  and  to  a  drum  operated  by  a  pneu- 
matic motor. 

To  remove  the  old  stack  three  holes  were  first  punched  through 
the  flbell  near  the  top  to  receive  the  hooks  on  three  short  chains 
huns  from  a  rin^r  suspended  from  the  hoistingr  tackle.  Then  a 
section  about  IT  ft.  Ions  was  cut  off  with  cold  chisels  and  lowered. 
The  cutting  was  quickly  done,  owin^  to  the  corroded  condition 
of  the  steel.  Once  free  a  section  could  be  lowered  In  about  three 
minutes.  Then  a  second  section  was  removed  in  the  same  way, 
and  90  on  until  the  portion  of  the  old  stack  to  be  left  standin^^ 
was  reached.  The  manufacturers  of  the  new  stack  then  riveted 
an  an^le  Iron'  rin^  to  the  top  edge  and  the  Job  was  ready  for  the 
work  of  erecting  the  sections  of  new  stack. 

The  length  of  new  stack  added  was  66  ft..  In  five  sections,  four 
12  ft  long  each,  and  one  8  ft.  long;  the  lower  30  ft.  was  ^i^-ln. 
steel  and  the  upper  29  ft.  was  H*in.  steel.  The  heaviest  sections 
weighed  1.880  Iba.  and  the  total  weight  of  new  steel  was  7.600 
lbs.  This  included  the  rings  of  2  by  2-in.  angle  at  the  ends  to 
form  flanges  for  bolting  the  sections  together.  The  sections  were 
hoisted  and  bolted  up  one  at  a  time. 

So  much  for  the  method.  The  time  occupied  and  the  labor  costs 
were  as  follows:  The  whole  work  of  erecting  the  tower,  taking 
down  the  old  stack,  erecting  the  new  stack  and  taking  down  the 
tower  was  done  by  four  men.  one  of  whom  had  taken  the  job 
on  contract  for  $110.  The  usual  wages  of  these  men  were:  For 
the  contractor,  $2.76  per  day;  for  one  man.  $2.60  per  day,  and 
for  the  other  two  men,  $2  per  day  each.  On  this  basis  of  wages 
we  can  figure  the  cost  as  follows: 

Srecting  tower,  adjusting  tackle,  putting  up  I-beams  and  trol- 
leys and  connecting  air  motor  to  windlass: 

Contractor,  26  hours  at  27.6  cts I  7.16 

1  man  26  hours  at  26  cts.   6.60 

2  men  26  hours  at  20  cts.   10.40 

Total  labor .$24.06 

There  were  3,000  ft.  b.  m.  of  timber,  making  the  labor  cost  of 
erection  practically  $8  per  M.  ft.  b.  m.  It  was  really  somewhat 
less  than  this,  as  the  total  of  $24.06  given  above  includes  some 
other  work,  as  indicated. 

Taking  down  old  stack: 

Contractor,  3%  hours  at  27.6  cts $0,926 

1  man  3%  hours  at  26  cts 0.876 

2  men  3i§  hours  at  20  cts 0.700 

Total   labor .$2,537 

The  weight  of  steel  removed  is  not  obtainable,  but  assuming  that 
it  was  half  the  weight  of  the  new  steel  which  took  Its  place,  we 
have  3,760  Ib8.=r  1.875  tons  of  steel  removed  at  a  cost  of  $1.41 
per  ton. 
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Laying  out,  punching  and  bolting  first  angle  iron  to  old  portion 

of  atack: 

2  men  2)^  hours  at  50  cts 12.50 

This  work  was  done  by  the  manufacturer  of  the  new  stack  and 
its  cost  was  included  in  his  contract.  The  item  is  actual,  but 
the  rate  of  wages  has  been  assumed. 

Erecting  new  stack: 

Contractor,  4  hours  at  27.5  cts 11.10 

1  man  4  hours  at  25  cts 1.00 

2  men  4  hours  at  20  cts 1.60 

Total    labor    13.70 

The  weight  of  the  new  steel  stack  was  7,600  Iba  or  8.76  tons. 

so  that  the  cost  of  erection  was  just  short  of  |1  per  ton  of  steel. 

Removing  tower,  adjusting  guys,  painting  stack  and  cleaning  up : 

Contractor,  19  hours  at  27.5  cts $6.22 

1  man  19  hours  at  25  cts 4.75 

2  men   19   hours  at   20  cts 7.60 

Total   labor    117.67 

Charging  this  whole  amount  to  the  work  of  removing  the  tower 
we  have  a  cost  of  $5.86  per  M.  ft.  b.  m. 

We  can  now  summarize  the  labor  cost  of  the  work  as  follows: 

Erecting  tower  and  hoisting  plant  124.06 

Taking  down  old  stack 2.54 

Building   angle   to  old  stack    2.50 

Erecting  new  stack   3.70 

Removing    tower,    etc 17.57 

Total    cost    $60.36 

The  3,000  ft.  b.  m.  of  lumber  in  the  tower  was  made  up  as 
follows : 

1,400  ft.  B.  M.  chestnut  at  $20  for  legs $28.00 

1,600  ft.  B.  M.  hemlock  at  $19  for  bracing 30.40 

Total    lumber    $58.40 

Not  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  lumber  was  destroyed  and  the 
remaining  95  per  cent,  was  finally  used  for  other  purposes  for 
which  it  had  been  originally  purchased. 

The  Tallest  Steel  Chimney.  Fig.  8  shows  a  steel  chimney  erected 
at  the  United  Verde  Copper  Works  in  Arizona,  described  in  En- 
gineering and  Contracting.  June  27,  1916,  and  named  by  A.  Q. 
McGregor  in  Transactions  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers 
in  Augu.^t.  1916,  the  tallest  steel  chimney  ever  built.  Specifically 
this  chimney  is  30  ft.  9.5  ins.  in  diam.  and  400  ft.  1  in.  high.  The 
drawings  present  all  the  essential  structural  features  and  may 
be  read  for  details. 
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C*>t  of  Enetlrifl  a  W-Ft.  StatI  Stack.  An  excaedliiKir  Inter- 
evtins  lob  of  holBtlng  enKlneering  In  dencribed  In  Engineering  and 
ContrsctlDB.  Nov.  Ifl,  1SC3,  The  Job  conaisted  In  erectlns  a  Hteel 
■tack  tt  Inn.  by  lEO  ft.  In  slu  In  one  piece,  after  It  had  b«en 
assembled  on  the  KTound,  with  an  erectInK  plant  conelHtlnK  of  a 


TS-tt.   mast   and   a   T   by   10-Ia   Lldgerwood   holutlRK   engine  wftb 
the  nefenBary   tackJe. 

The  stack  wu  built  of  14-in.  iteel  for  gS  fL  from  the  base  and 
of  ^t-ln.  steel  for  the  top  7B  ft.;  %-\n.  rivets  were  used.  The 
stuck  came  to  the  ground  In  four  4a-ft,  sections.  These  were 
laid  In  line,  with  the  baee  of  the  bottom  section  as  close  as  t>mc- 
Ucable    t«   the   foundation,    and   riveted   together   on   the   xround. 
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ARar  belDS  riveted  anil  lined  out  the  etack  wkb  braoed  or  rain- 
forced  Inside  to  prevent  buckling  and  cruBhlnK  of  the  plataa  *t 
the  BlInK"-  l^e  bracing  consisted  of  crona  frames  of  4  b^  C-ln. 
tiinbcra  pikced  liulde  the  Aell  and  spaced  every  S  ft,  befftimiiw 


*HI 
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Details  of  tallest  steel  chlmner. 
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that  its  total  height  was  92  ft.  The  mast,  sruys  consisted  of  five 
1^-in.  galvanUed  wire  ropes  radiating  from  the  spider  casting 
at  the  top  of  the  mast.  In  addition  a  sixth  guy  was  attached 
to  the  mast  20  fL  below  the  top  and  carried  baclc  directly  in  line 
with  the  stack.  This  guy  was  designed  to  prevent  the  mast  from 
buckJing  under  the  pull,  which  failure,  if  it  occurred  at  all.  was 
figured  would  occur  at  the  point  mentioned;  that  is,  about  20  ft. 
below  the  top.  The  mast  was  a  12  by  12 -in.  timber.  At  the  top 
of  the  mast  there  was  fastened  a  triple  block  shackled  to  the  top 
casting  and  also  lashed  by  a  wire  cable  passing  four  times  around 
the  mast  and  securely  clamped.  The  hoisting  engine,  a  7  by  10-ln. 
l^idfferwood.  was  set  25  ft.  to  one  side  of  the  stack  and  126  ft. 
from   the  base. 

The  line  used  was  1,400  ft.  of  %-in.  crucible  steel  rope  spliced 
at  one  point  with  an  18-ft.  splice.  This  line  was  rigidly  inspected 
before  it  was  run  through  the  blocks.  It  was  carried  from  the 
engine  to  and  through  the  foot  block  casting  sheave ;  thence  up 
the  mast  to  the  top  sheave;  thence  down  to  a  single  block  lashed 
to  the  stack  30  ft  from  its  top;  thence  up  to  the  middle  sheave 
in  the  triple  block  lashed  to  the  mast  head ;  thence  down  to  a 
second  single  block  lashed  to  the  stack  56  ft.  from  the  top;  thence 
up  to  the  right-hand  outside  sheave  of  the  triple  block;  thence 
down  to  a  third  single  block  lashed  to  the  stack  80  ft.  from  the 
top:  thence  up  to  the  left-hand  outside  sheave  of  the  triple  block, 
and  the  free  end.  thence  to  another  in  the  ground  about  60  or 
€5  fL  from  the  base  of  the  stack. 

The  single  blocks  were  lashed  to  the  stack  by  several  turns  of 
wire  rope  passing  around  the  shell  and  6  by  6-in.  timbers  laid 
along  it  on  the  under  side.  These  timbers  acted  both  as  longi- 
tudinal stiffeners  and  as  spacers  to  keep  the  lashings  from  sliding 
up  or  down  the  shell.  To  prevent  possible  cutting  of  the  line  the 
thimbles  were  all  removed  from  the  shell  of  the  triple  block  and 
the  lines  were  kept  clear  by  running  them  through  the  middle 
sheave,  then  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  as  described  above. 

With  evenrthing  ready  as  described  hoisting  was  begun  at  1:30 
p.  m.  and  at  6  p.  m.  the  stack  was  in  place  with  all  guys  fastened. 
The  first  lift  made  was  75  ft.  Then  hoisting  was  stopped  until 
the  permanent  guys.  24  in  all.  each  a  %-in.  wire  cable,  were 
fastened  to  the  stack  attachments.  Lifting  was  then  resumed  and 
continued  until  the  stack  stood  only  about  16  degs.  out  of  plumb. 
Hoisting  was  then  stopped  and  the  guys  secured  to  their  ground 
anchors.  The  stack  was  then  raised  plumb,  jacked  over  the  stud 
bolts  on  the  foundation  and  the  guys  permanently  clamped. 

The  cost  of  the  work  described  was  not  kept  in  such  a  way  that 

it  can  be  itemised,  but  the  total  cost  including  riveting,  erecting 

mast  on  the  boiler  house,  raising,  buying  4  pairs  of  cone  clamps  for 

the  guys  and  4  sets  of  %-ln.  blocks  for  hauling  in  guys,  and  bracing 
the  stack  Inside  was  $250.'  A  gang  of   8   men   at   $1.30   per  day 

and  one  top   man  at   $2.25   per  day   were  employed,   with   some 

extra  men  for  about  2  houra 

The   erection    as   described    was    planned    and    carried    out    by 
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Georire  B.  Nicholson,  a  hofstinir  en^neer.  Incidentally  ft  may  be 
stated  that  Mr.  Nicholson  undertook  the  Job  after  it  had  been 
rejected  as  impossible  by  expert  riggers.  We  consider  this  a 
rather  remarkable  Job  of  hoisting  engineering.  Only  one  roan.  Mr. 
Nicholson,  was  a  skilled  man,  all  the  others  being  ordinary  la- 
borers with  no  experience  in  hoisting  and  rigging.  In  addition 
the  method  of  rigging  the  tackle,  using  only  one  line  to  run 
through  three  sets  of  blocks  on  the  stack  and  one  block  on  tbe 
mast,  is  notable.  We  are  indebted  for  the  information  from  wbicrh 
this  description  has  been  prepared  to  F.  W.  Raymond. 


CHAPTER  V 
MOVING  AND  INSTALLINa 

To  aid  in  estimatinfir  the  cost  of  haulinsr  and  installing  machinery 
many  specific  data  have  been  collected  and  grouped  in  thlH  chapter. 
Wliere  costs  of  moving  and  installing  were  combined  with  other 
functional  costs  in  such  manner  that  they  could  not  be  separated 
without  injuring  the  value  of  the  data  they  have  been  included  in 
other  chapters.  The  index  and  list  of  chapters  will  aid  the  reader 
in  locating  other  costs  of  moving  and  installing. 

Cost  of  Loading  and  Unloading  Machinery.  Table  I  is  from  a 
recent  appraisal  (prior  to  the  war). 

TABLE  I.     COST  OP  LOADING  AND  UNLOADING  MACHINERY 

Cost  with  Cost  with  Cost  with 

Weight  Cost  with-  crane  at  rv.  crane  at  crane  at 

of  piece,  out  crane,  station  only,  power  station  both  ends, 

tons        per  ton  per  ton  only,  per  ton  per  ton 

1 $1150  $8.12  $3.45  $0.80 

2 7.50  6.03  2.26  .53 

3 6.33  4.60  1.90  .44 

4 5.70  4.12  1.77  .44 

6 5.90  4.16  1.75  .41 

6 6.01  4.32  1.86  .48 

7 6.46  4.50  1.93  .46 

8 7.00  4.93  2.10  .49 

9 7.46  5.17  2.23  .62 

10 8.00  5.60  2.40  .56 

11 8.45  5.95  2.67  .58 

12 8.75  6.25  2.76  .63 


For  large  generators  and  motors  a.ssume  total  shipping  weight, 
divided  as  follows:  Revolving  part,  6iyt ;  upper  part,  24%;  lower 
part,  25%. 

For  motor  generator  sets  assume  total  shipping  weights  divided 
equally  between  motor  and  generator,  and  apply  same  ratio  for 
parts. 

Cost  of  Hauling  One  Piece  Loads.  The  data  in  Table  II  are  from 
a  recent  appraisal  (prior  to  the  war). 

Where  the  haul  is  over  20  miles  on  mountain  roads,  use  average 
condition  <!08t. 

For  large  generators  and  motors  assume  total  shipping  weights 
divided  as  follows:     Revolving  part.  51%;  upper  part,   24%:  lower 

part.  26%. 

For  motor  generator  sets  assume  total  shipping  weiglhts  divided 
equally  between  motor  and  generator,  and  apply  same  ratio  for 
parts. 

246 
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TABLE    II.     COST    OP    HAULING    ONE    PIECE    LOADS 


Welfirht 

Plat  country 

of  pieces, 

good  roads. 

in  tons 

cost  per 

ton-mile 

1 

$0.40 

2 

36 

8 

36 

4, 

36 

5 

38 

6 

40 

7 

42 

8 

44 

9 

46 

10 

48 

11 

49 

12 

60 

13 

'.62 

14 

64 

16 

66 

18 

56 

17 

58 

18 

60 

19 

61 

20 

.64 

Average  con- 

ditions, roll- 

Mountain 

ing  country. 

roads. 

cost  per 

cost  per 

ton-mile 

ton-mile 

$0.45 

$0.50 

.87 

.40 

.40 

•       .46 

.47 

.67 

.65 

.70 

• 

.62 

.62 

.68 

.93 

.74 

1.04 

.80 

I.IS 

.86 

1.24 

.90 

1.31 

.93 

1.34 

.96 

1.38 

.98 

1.42 

1.00 

1.64 

1.02 

1.47 

1.04 

1.60 

1.06 

1.62 

1.07 

1.63 

1.09 

1.66 

Hauling  small  miscellaneous  material,  including  loading  and  un- 
loading per  ton-mile.     Cost  as  follows: 

Per  ton-mile 

Flat  country  good  roads $0.60 

Rolling    country    average    conditions 90 

Mountain  roads 1.20 


Effect  of  Grades  on  Cost  of  Hauling.  H.  T.  Curran  (Engineering 
and  Contracting.  Oct.  6,  1915)  states  that  unloading  and  hauling 
depend  upon  local  conditions.  There  will  be  a  fixed  average  charge 
of  from  30  to  40  cts.  per  ton.  Small  pieces  should  be  handled  for 
less,  but  large,  unyielding  pieces,  such  as  a  tube  mill,  can  easily 
cost  up  to  $1  per  ton.  Probably  75  cts.  per  ton -mile  would  be  a 
good  average  for  hauling  on  any  kind  of  a  decent  road  and  grade. 
By  consulting  local  freighters  these  things  can  be  definitely  settled. 
The  curve.  Fig.  1.  shows  the  variable  cost  of  hauling  on  different 
grades. 

Truck- Drawn  Pole  Trailers.  In  comparing  the  expenses  of  using 
horse  and  auto  trucks  to  transport  poles  Electrical  World.  May 
26.  1917.  states  that  the  Springfield  district  of  the  New  England 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company  found  that  the  truck-drawn 
trailer  will  do  the  same  work  as  a  horse-drawn  trailer  in  about 
one-sixth  of  the  time.  During  116  hrs.  of  pole  hauling  In  12  days 
the  truck  traveled  441  miles  at  a  cost  of  little  more  than  26  ct& 
per  mile.  Using  horses  for  the  same  work  would  have  required  71 
days  at  a  rate  of  97  cts.  per  mile.  An  additional  point  in  favor 
of  such  trucks  is  the  fact  that  the  hired  teams  are  slow  in  de- 
livering poles,  causing  a  great  deal  of  lost  time  and  often 
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rtUtlns  »ii  sdditlon&l  light  taun  to  transport  ths  rata  and  tiMla. 
When  UBlnc  a  truck  &nd  tnller,  tbe  men,  poles  B.nd  toola  will 
arrive  on  the  Job  at  tlM  eamt  time,  so  th«  work  Ckn  proceed  with- 
out detay. 


Polen  Cross-apmii 

Ch&racter  of  country  per  ton-mile  per  Ion-mile 

Hountaln  roads 11.00  tl.SO 

RolUni^  or  nwampy  .IE  .on 

n&t.  Kood  roads GO  -SO 

Cast  of  Mule-Back  Tranaportallon  ol  Madilnery  In  Mexico.  P.  C. 
Rotmrts  and  W.  C.  Bradley  (Bn^lneerlnB  News,  Aug.  13.  1912) 
Xlve  the  following:  coat  of  transportInK  sectlonallEed  machinery 
for  a  amelter  In  Mexico.  The  loads  carried  varied  from  3G0  lbs. 
to  cao  lbs.  per  mule. 

"Hm  frelstit  rate  for  an  ordinary  eaTga  of  two  pieces  welghlnK 
SOI  Itw..  from  DuranRO  to  Ventanas.  a  dlsla'nce  of  105  mllea,  Hue- 
tnataa  between  (4.26  and  it  per  carga.  or  between  t2».2G  or  143 
per  metric  ton.  an  approximate  average  cost  of  |J2.gO  per  short 
ton;  while,  for  Individual  pieces  weighing  up  to  4ZS  Ibn..  that  la, 
vBorteoa,  a  special  charge  of  from  tlO  to  tlOO  \s  made.  The 
ikUniad  rate  Irom  any  evater  in  the  United  States  to  Durango  la 
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11.60  per  100  lbs..*  or  |32  per  short  ton.  Add  to  this  the  local 
expenses  for  discharging,  transferring,  re-packing,  etc.  (another 
12  per  ton),  and  the  total  of  $66  per  ton  is  reached,  besides  the 
duties. 

About  2.500  tons  of  material  (1.500  tons  of  machinery,  and 
1,000  tons  of  supplies  and  stores)  were  transported  during  a 
period  of  16  months.  It  made  17.600  mule-loads,  or  262,600  mule- 
load  days,  taking  15  days  for  the  round  trip. 

Cost  of  Hauling  Machinery  for  a  Pumping  Plant.  W.  L..  De- 
Moulin  (Proceedings  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  June. 
1916)  gives  the  cost  of  hauling  machinery  over  a  rough  mountain 
wagon  road,  more  than  6  miles  long,  extending  from  Morenci  to 
the  pumping  plant  on  the  Eagle  River.  A  great  part  of  the  road 
Is  blasted  along  the  rocky  hillsides.  Out  of  Morenci,  the  road 
runs  up  a  hill  requiring  a  climb  3,400  ft.  in  length,  with  grades 
varying  from  17  to  more  than  36%.  Near  the  plant,  there  is  a 
continual  down  grade  along  very  rocky  hillsides,  with  grades  of 
25  to  40%.  On  steep  grades,  snubbing  posts  were  placed  at 
regular  intervals,  during  the  construction  period,  for  the  purpose 
of  letting  the  heavy  loads  down  hill  gradually.  All  material  was 
hauled  from  Morenci  to  the  plant  on  wagona  The  average  loads 
are  about  3.000  lbs.  A  load  of  this  size  requires  10  horses  to 
make  the  hill  out  of  Morenci.  During  the  construction  period,  the 
heavy  pieces  of  machinery  were  taken  out  on  a  wagon  built  for 
heavy  hauling,  with  4-in.  Iron  axle&  Extra  rear  and  front  wheels 
were  carried  along  to  replace  immediately  any  that  broke  down. 
Some  of  the  pieces  of  machinery  weighed  from  15,000  to  more 
than  24.000  lbs.  each.  Twenty  horses  could  make  the  hiil  out  of 
camp  with  a  load  of  4  tons,  and  24  horses  could  manage  a  load 
of  6  or  6  tons.  It  was  necessary  to  use  a  number  of  triple  blocks, 
with  from  6  to  8  horses  pulling  down  hill,  in  order  to  work  slow^ly 
a  load  heavier  than  6  tons  up  the  hill.  At  the  plant,  it  was 
necessary  to  pack  material  and  supplies  around  by  Mexicans  and 
burros,  as  in  many  cases  the  work  was  prosecuted  at  points  inac- 
cessible by  any  other  method  of  transferring  material.  The  cost 
.  of  transferring  machinery  from  the  flat  cars  at  Morenci  to  the 
plant,  placed  ready  for  the  erector,  averaged  about  $62.45  per 
ton,  which  is  about  twice  what  the  freight  per  ton  amounted  to 
from  Milwaukee  to  Morenci.  The  40 -lb.  and  the  6 4.7 4 -lb.,  10-in. 
pipes  were  transferred  through  a  tunnel  and  distributed  by  wagon 
to  stock  piles.  In  this  way.  the  haul  over  the  steep  hill  out  of 
town  was  avoided.  From  the  stock  piles,  the  pipe  was  "snaked" 
by  horses  to  the  place  where  it  was  being  laid.  The  tunnel  was 
too  small  to  permit  passing  heavy  material  through  it.  The  cost 
of  delivering  the  pipe  from  the  cars  to  the  location  of  the  proposed 
line  was  $6.80  per  ton.  The  average  cost  for  each  10-in.  pipe 
line  laid  complete,  was  $2.20  per  ft.  The  average  labor  charge. 
for  laying  the  lines  by  contract,  was  28  cts.  per  ft  for  each  10-in. 
pipe  line. 

Costs  of  Installing  Electrical  Apparatus  and  Methods  of  Com- 
puting  Profits  In  Contracting.    The  following  data  are  taken  from 
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an  article  by  Mr.  Louia  W.  Moxey.  Jr.,  Electrical  World.  Oct.  16, 
19iS: 

There  are  two  items  which  combined  compose  the  cost  of  con- 
ducting an  electrical  contracting  business.  The  first  item  includes 
the  cost  of  materials  and  labor  actually  used  on  Jobs,  such  as  en- 
gines, dynamos,  panelboards.  conduit,  wire,  etc.,  together  with  the 
salaries  of  the  foreman.  Journeyman,  helpers  and  apprentices. 
This  Item  may  be  called,  for  convenience,  shop  or  raw  cost. 

The  second  item  includes  the  cost  of  materials  and  labor  ex- 
pended in  securing  a  contract  and  in  the  execution  of  the  Job.  It 
embraces  the  salaries  of  the  officers,  bookkeeper,  stenographer,  bill 
clerk,  draftsman,  superintendent,  etc..  and  the  cost  of  rent.  heat. 
light,  taxes.  Insurance,  stationery,  postage,  telephone  and  the  like. 
This  Item  is  called  manufacturer's  expense  or  overhead  charge. 

The  writer  has  found  It  more  convenient  and  logical  to  compute 
the  manufacturer's  or  overhead  expense  as  a  percentage  of  the 
Aop  oost.  Instead  of  as  a  percentage  of  the  selling  price.  An 
estimate  of  overhead  expense  should  be  made  at  least  once  or 
twice  a  year  and  the  percentages  thus  obtained  added  to  the  shop 
cost  In  all  estimates  made  in  the  succeeding  period  to  obtain  the 
real  cost ;  e.  g. 

Shop  Cost: 

Pay  of  foremen.  Journeymen,  helpers  and  apprentices. . .  .$  80,000 
Cost  or  material,  engines,  generators,  conduit,  wire,  etc.  200,000 

Total  shop  cost $280,000 

Overhead  Expense: 

Salaries  of  employers,  co-partners  or  officers |  30,000 

Salaries  of  office  employees  —  bookkeepers,  clerks,  etc....  8.000 
Salaries  of  superintendent,  draftsman  and  engineer. ....  10,000 
Stationery,  telephones,  taxes,  insurance,  rent,  etc 8.000 

Total  manufacturer's  expense I  66.000 

Manufacturer's  or  overhead  expense  as  a  percentage  of  shop 
cost  equals  $56,000  -i-  $280,000.  or  20%. 

The  real  cost,  therefore,  of  the  year's  business  would  be  the 
shop  cost,  $280,000,  plus  the  overhead  expense  of  $66  0.00,  or 
$336,000.  Should  the  selling  value  of  this  work  be  $369,600.  the 
contractor  has  made  a  profit  of  l(y/f  on  the  investment  made. 
Should  the  selling  value,  however,  be  only  $834,992,  he  has  lost 
3%  on  his  Investment.  A  true  estimate  should,  therefore,  be  made 
for  any  Job  as  follows: 

Shop  cost    $10  000 

Overhead  expense  at  20%   2  000 

Real   cost    $12  000 

Profit  at  10  per  cent 1.200 

Amount  of  proposal  $13,200 

Some  contractors  figure  their  overhead  expense  as  a  percentage 
of  the   selling  price.     If  a  contractor's  overhead   expense  Is   20% 
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of  his  Belling  price  and  ha  desirea  to  make  a  profit  of  10%  on 
the  BelllnfiT  price,  he  would  not  make  it  if  he  used  the  following 
method: 

Shop  cost I  1.600 

20%  overhead  expentie  plus  10%  profit 450 

Amount  of  proposal I  1,9S0 

To  firet  the  results  desired  —  namely,  20%  of  aelllnir  prioe  as 
overhead  expense  and  10%  of  selling  price  as  net  profit  —  the  esti- 
mate should  be  made  in  the  followinsr  manner:  If  the  shop  cost 
Is  $1,500,  this  amount  must  represent  70%  of  the  selling  price, 
for  the  overhead  expense  is  taken  as  20%  of  the  selling  price  and 
the  profit  is  taken  as  10%  of  the  selling  price.  Hence  the  selling 
price  should  he  (|1.500  ■{- 70)X  100.  or  $2,142.  The  overhead  es- 
pense  is  20%  of  $2,142  or  $428.  and  the  profit  is  10%  of  $2,142  or 
$214.  The  sum  of  these  two  items.  $642.  subtracted  from  the 
selling  price  leaves  the  original  shop  cost  of  $1,600.  Hencs  the 
previous  method  of  estimating  was  in  error  by  $2,142  —  $1,960 
or  $192. 

The  entire  principle  of  applying  overhead  expense  and  profit  as 
percentages  of  the  selling  price  is  wrong.  Profit  on  a  Job  is  ac- 
tually interest  on  an  investment.  The  Investment  in  the  con- 
tractor's business  is  the  sum  of  the  shop  cost  and  the  overhead 
expense.  Hence  the  profit  should  be  computed  as  a  percentage 
of  this  sum. 

From  a  collection  of  data  compiled  by  the  National  Electrical 
Contractors*  Association  on  the  costs  of  conducting  an  electrical 
contracting  business,  it  appears  that  the  overhead  expense  of  an 
electrical  contractor  lies  between  about  15  and  25%  of  his  shop 
cost  and  that  the  average  profit  is  figured  at  fronf  5  to  15%  of  the 
gross  cost,  depending  upon  the  terms  of  the  contract  and  the  nature 
of  the  work. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  present  methods  for 
ascertaining  approximately  the  shop  cost  of  labor  and  materials 
No  accurate  figures  for  use  In  estimating  the  cost  of  the  materials 
used  on  a  Job  can  be  given,  owing  to  the  constant  changes  in  price 
of  most  of  these  materials,  such  as  wire,  conduit,  etc.  On  the 
other  hand,  while  the  rates  paid  for  labor  change,  the  changes 
are  not  of  frequent  occurrence  and  tables  of  labor  costs  can  be 
worked  out  on  the  present  rates  for  labor  and  any  Increase  or 
decrease  of  rates  can  be  taken  care  of  by  employing  a  percentage 
correction  factor. 

For  engines,  generators,  motors,  transformers,  etc..  it  is  always 
best  to  secure  a  bid  on  the  apparatus  direct  from  the  manufac- 
turer, especially  if  a  reasonable  time  be  given  the  contractor  to 
prepare  his  estimate.  It  is  preferable  to  have  these  quotations 
include  the  cost  of  the  apparatus  delivered  and  erected  in  position, 
as  well  as  the  cost  of  foundation,  templets,  bolts,  painting,  etc. 

Should,  however,  the  job  be  a  large  one  and  the  time  for  pre* 
paring   an    estimate   be   short,   the   approximate   cost  of   the   ap- 
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I»aratU8  could  be  determined  if  the  contractor  had  prepared  curves 
of  cost  for  the  various  sizes  of  such  apparatus  in  the  past  and 
had  frequently  checked  them.  Such  checkinip  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, as  apparatus  may  vary  considerably  in  price  within  com- 
paratively short  periods  of  time.  Fiff.  2  shows  how  these  curves 
should  be  prepared. 

Separate  curves  or  tables  should  be  prepared  for  directly  con- 
nected and  belted  single-  and  four-valve  or  Corliss  engines,  also 
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Fig.    2. 


Curve  showing  effect  of  grade  on  hauling  costs  in  mill 

construction. 


for  directly  connected  and  belted  direct-current  and  alternating 
current  generators  of  various  types,  as  well  as  for  motors  of  low, 
medium  and  high  speeds,  etc. 

The  same  method  could  be  followed  for  figuring  the  cost  of 
certain  other  kinds  of  material.^,  although  greater  accuracy  must 
be  used  in  plotting  some  curves,  for  in  some  cases  price  differ- 
ences  of  a  few  cents  may  be  desired.  This  method  can  be  ap- 
plied advantageously  to  such  material  as  panel  boxes,  paneU^ards, 
doon«  and  trim,  annunciators,  watchmen's  clocks,  etc. 

Tables  ni  to  VI  are  for  apparatus  delivered  and  erected  ready 
for  the  wiring  connections  of  the  electrical  contractor,  and  hence 
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TABLE  III.  ENGINES  AND  FOUNDATIONS  • 

r Cost  per  horsepower ^ 

Horsepower  Tandem - 

Rating  Single  compound         Four-valve 

50—100   $16 

100  —  200    16  $26  $25 

300  and  above 14  24  23 

*  Installed  ready  for  steam-pipe  connections  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions. The  figures  given  are  based  on  data  from  the  Amei>  Iron 
Works,  Oswego.  N.  Y. 


TABLE   IV. 


DIRECTLY  CONNECTED  DC.   &  A.C. 
GENERATORS  • 


Rating,  kw.  d.  c. 

Cost  per  kw. 

Rating,  kva,  a.  c. 

Cost  per 

25 

$25 

50 

$16 

36 

23 

75 

14 

60 

20 

125 

13 

75 

16 

135 

12 

100 

15 

185 

10 

125 

14 

260 

9 

150 

13 

812 

9 

200 

12 

360 

8 

250 

12 

376  and  above 

8 

300  and  above 

12 

•  •  » 

■  • 

*  These  prices  are  based  on  engine-driven  generators  installed 
under  ordinary  conditiont^  the  sub-bases  for  the  erection  of  the 
generator.**  being  furnished  by  the  engine  contractor.  The  values 
are  based  on  data  from  the  G.  E.  Co. 

TABLE  V.     COST  OF  SWITCHBOARDS.   INCLUDING   DYNAMO 
AND  FEEDER  PANELS.  220  VOLTS  OR  LESS  • 


Rating,  kw.  d.  c. 

26—    60 

60  —  100 

100  and  above 


Cost  per  kw. 

|5  — $10 
4—  8 
3—      6 


Rating,  kva.  a.  c.  Cost  ]>er  kva. 
60  —  125  $4  — $6 

125  —  350  3 —    4 

360  and  above  2  —    3 


*  The  range  of  prices  is  due  to  variations  in  the  grade  of  ma- 
terials and  workmanship,  the  number  of  instruments,  switches,  etc. 
These  figures  include  the  switchboards  erected  complete  and  ready 
for  the  connection  of  generator  cables,  power  and  light  feeders, 
etc.  The  prices  are  based  on  data  obtained  from  the  Walker 
Electric  Company,  Philadelphia. 


TABLE    VI.     COSTS    PER    HORSEPOWER    OF    MOTORS    AND 
NECESSARY  RHEOSTATS  AND  CONTROLLERS  ERECTED  • 


-Direct -current- 


Horsepower 


1 

5 

7Vi 
10 
16 
25 
60 
100 


3 

7Vj 
10 

15 

25 

50 
100 
250 


260  and  above 


Cost 

$50 
40 
30 
26 
20 
18 
15 
13 
12 


r-Alternating-current-\ 
Horsepower  Cost 

$60 
50 
40 
30 
26 
20 
18 
16 
13 


1 

—  IV2 

IV^ 

—  2 

2 

—  3 

3 

—  7% 

7Vj 

10 

10 

—  20 

20 

35 

35 

—  75 

100  and  above 

*  Motors  are  assumed  to  be  of  standard  speeds,  voltage,  etc..  and 
to  be  erected  on  floor,  cost  of  foundations  not  being  included. 
The  costs  include  delivery  and  erection  ready  for  wiring  connec- 
tions and  are  based  on  data  obtained  from  the  General  Electric 
Compan/p 
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are  practically  the  figures  the  electrical  contractor  would  secure 
from  his  sub-contractors. 
Tables  VII  to  XII  are  the  complete  costs  of  electrical  construc- 

TABL.E  VII.     COST  OP  DYNAMO  CONNECTIONS  • 


-Direct-current v  t ^Altematlng-current- 


Lead  Rubber-                               Lead  Rubber- 
sheathed  covered  sheathed  covered 
Rating         rubber  cable  In  Rating         rubber  cable  In 
kw.         insulation  conduit           kva.  insulation  conduit 
25-  50       $60-1150  $26-$126  50-125  |100-$300  $  75-1275 
50-100          75-  250  50-  225  125-350          200-  400         175-  375 
100  and       100-  350  75-  825  350  and         300-  600         275-  476 
above  above 

*  The  average  flat  distance  between  dynamo  and  switchboard 
has  been  assumed  as  26  fL 

TABLE  VIII.     COSTS  OF  WIRING  AND  CONNECTING  MOTORS, 
INCLUDING  ALL  LABOR  AND  MATERIAL  • 

Horsepower  Porcelain  Molding  Conduit 

1—    6  |7.60—    75  $10  —  100  $16  —  150 

5  —  10  80       — 120  40  —  170                60  —  240 

15  —  25  75       — 250  90  —  300  150  —  300 

25  —  50  100       — 400  126  —  600  200  —  600 

50  and  over  150       — 600  200  —  600  300  —  600 

*  The  range  of  figures  is  due  first  to  structural  difflcultles,  second 
to  the  type  of  motor  panel  desired,  third  to  the  voltage,  and  fourth 
to  the  circuit  distance.  The  lower  figures  represent  the  minimum 
structural  difllculties.  with  fused  switches  in  an  iron  box  and  with 
starting  device  mounted  exposed  on  wall  to  side  of  motor,  220  volt 
service  and  60-ft.  to  100-ft.  circuit  distance.  The  higher  figures 
represent  the  maximum  structural  difllculties.  motor  panels  with 
circuit  breakers.  110  volt  service  and  1 60-ft.  to  300-ft.  circuit  dis- 
tance. The  figures  do  not  include  the  cost  of  motors,  rheostats 
and  regulators. 

TABLE  IX.     AVERAGE  COST  PER  OUTLET  FOR  WIRING  FOR 

LAMPS  IN  NEW  BUILDINGS  • 

Concealed  E^xposed                  Concealed 

Outlets                       porcelain  Wood  mldg.  Metal  mldg.      conduit 

Light     $4  — $8  $5  —  10          $8  —  16  $7  —  14 

Switch 6  —  10  6  —  12            9  — 18  8  —  16 

Wall   receptacle    6  —  10  6  —  12           9  —  18  8  —  16 

Floor  receptacle 7  —  14  8  —  16         11  —  22  10  —  20 

Fan    6  —  12  7  —  14         10  —  20  9  —  18 

Iron     9  —  18  10  —  20          13  —  26  12  —  24 

Electric   Heater    7  —  14  8  —  16         11  —  22  10  —  20 

Vacuum     Control 

Switch!    12  —  24  13  —  26          16  —  32  15-30 

*  For  use  where  the  total  cost  of  the  work  is  about  $2,000. 
For  residences  the  lower  figures  should  be  used.  For  public  build- 
ings, such  as  banks,  oflflce  buildings,  churches  and  the  like,  a  figure 
midway  between  the  range  of  figures  given  should  be  used.  -  Where 
best  grade  of  material  and  workmanship  is  required  the  higher 
figures  should  be  used.  Prices  do  not  include  costs  of  fixtures  or 
appliances,  but  do  include  switches  and  receptacles.  For  wiring 
Old  buildings  where  porcelain  work  and  conduit  work  is  concealed 
the  figures  given  should  at  least  be  doubled.  If  porcelain  or  con- 
dull  work  is  to  be  installed  exposed  in  either  old  or  new  buildings, 
the  figures  should  be  Increased  at  least  25%.  the  difference  of  cost 
depending  ui>on  the  purpose  for  which  the  building  is  or  was  de- 
signed. 

t  Includes  automatic  starter  at  motor. 
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tion  work,  and  Include  all  labor  and  material,  and  also  overliead 
and  p^flt.  A  wagre  rate  of  66  cts.  per  hr.  for  foremen,  46  eta. 
per  hr.  for  wlreroen,  and  25  ct&  per  hr.  for  helpers  Is  assumed. 


TABL£   X. 


AVERAGE    COSTS    FOR    SIGNAL   SYSTEMS    RUN 
CONCEALED  IN  NEW  BUILDINGS  • 


Bell  wiring 


Costs  per  outlet  (connected  as  one  outlet) 
Porcelain  Conduit 


Per  push-button  and  bell $6  |12 

Per  drop  on  annunciator 4  8 

*  For  work  on  old  buildings  the  figrures  given  above  should  be 
doubled.  The  cost  of  push-buttons,  bells  and  annunciators  is  In- 
cluded. 

TABLE    XI.     AVERAGE    COSTS    OF    PRIVATE    TELEPHONES 

Porcelain  Conduit 


Per  desk  telephone 
Per  wall  telephone. 


$30  —  $60 
26—    46 


$40  — $60 
85 —    55 


The  average  cost  per  outlet  of  public  telephones  in  new  buildings 
(concealed  work)  ranges  from  $5  to  $15  with  conduit  construction. 
Cost  of  wire  is  not  included  since  the  electrical  contractor  very  sel- 
dom  does  the  wiring.  The  range  of  the  figures  Is  due  to  variations 
in  the  distances  between  outlets.  Instruments  are  assumed  to  be 
furnished  and  installed  by  the  telephone  company. 

TABLE  XIL     COST  OF  MISCELLANEOUS  WORK* 
Apparatus  Porcelain  Conduit 

Time    Clocks     $30  — $45  $36  —  $50  per  clock 

Time    stamps     65  —    86  70  —    90  per  stamp 

Fire    alarms     20  —    30  26  —    36  |>er  alarm 

Watchmen's  stations    25 —    36  80 —    40  per  station 

•  The  range  of  the  figures  given  above  is  due  to  differences  in 
the  grades  of  workman:<hip  and  materials.  For  old  buildings  the 
figures  given  should  be  Increased  from  25  to  60%.  These  figures 
include  the  cost  of  apparatus  as  well  as  the  cost  of  all  conductors, 
conduits  and  labor. 


TABLE  XIII. 

COST  OF 

'  INSTALLING  ROTAT 
MACHINERY 

ING  ELECTRICAL 

Weight, 
lbs. 

Cost  per 
piece 

Weight, 
lbs. 

Cost  per 
piece 

Weight, 
lbs. 

Cost  per 
piece 

1  to     500     ... 
550      ... 
600      . , . 
650      ... 
700      . . . 

.$1  to  $5 
5.i5 
5.95 
6.35 
6.85 

1.350 
1.400 
1.450 
1.500 
1.600 

$10.35 
10.40 
10.45 
10.50 
10.70 

2.900 
3.000 
3,600 
4.000 
4.500 

$12.45 
12.60 
12.60 
12.70 
12.80 

750      ... 
800      . . . 
850      ... 
900      ... 
950      ... 

7,20 

7.60 
8.00 
8.30 
8.65 

1.700 
1.800 
1.900 
2.000 
2.100 

10.90 
11.15 
11.40 
11.50 
11.66 

5.000 
6.000 
7.000 
8.000 
9.000 

12.9U 
13.00 
14.00 
16.00 
16.00 

1.000      ... 
1.050      ... 
1,100      ... 
1.150      ... 
1.200      .  .  . 

9.00 
9.26 
9.45 
9.65 
9.85 

2.200 
2.300 
2.400 
2.500 
2.600 

11.66 
11.76 
12.00 
12.10 
12.20 

10.000 

■ « •  • 
• . « • 

•  • « • 

•  •  •  • 

16.26 

•  •  •  • 

•  •   •  • 

•  ft  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1.250      ... 
1.300      ... 

.      10.10 
.      10.30 

2.700 
2.800 

12.30 
12.36 

• .  •  • 
•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 
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Cost  of  Installation  of  Rotating  Electrical  Machinery.  Table 
XIII  iH  from  a  recent  appraisal  (prior  to  the  war). 

All  rotating  machinery  weif^hing  over  10,000  Ibei.  Is  estimated 
at  $0.1625  i>er  100  lbs.  The  cost  includes  the  cost  of  setting,  grout- 
ing or  securing,  drying  and  connecting.  Unloading  costs  included 
with  hauling  charges,  allow  for  placing  apparatus  approximately 
In  pos^itlon. 

Costs  of  Installino  Transformers,  Rectifiers,  etc.,  of  Less  Than 
75  kw.  Capacity  aa  taken  from  a  recent  appraisal  were  the  same 
as  for  rotating  electrical  machinery  given  above  and  include  setting, 
securing,  drying  and  connecting.  The  cost  of  setting  the  apparatus 
approximately  in  position  is  included  In  hauling  cost,  a  separate 
item. 

Cost  of  Installation  and  Factory  Inspection  of  Power  Trans- 
formers,—  75  k.  w.  and  Over.  The  following  mstallation  cost  from 
a  recent  appraisal  includes  assembling,  drying,  filling,  connecting 
and  starting. 

TABL.E  XIV.     COST  OF  INSTALLATION  AND  INSPECTION  OF 
TRANSFORMERS   OF  OVER   76   K.  W.   CAPACITY 

Liabor  Material 

11.000  volts        Over  11.000         Factory 
K.  w.  or  less  volts  inspection 

75  113.85  $17.85  $10 

100  15.35  19.75  10 

150  16.60  21.50  10 

200  17.85  23.25  10 

250  19.10  25.05  10 

SOO  20.35  26.76  10 

ZtS  21.60  28.45  10 

600  22.85  30.20  10 

666  24.10  31.90  10 

750  25.10  83.40  10 

1.000 26.35  Sfi.lO  12  RO 

1,250  27.60  36.80  12.60 

1.500  28.85  88.40  15 

1.600  30.10  40.10  15 

2.000  31.35  41.75 

Cost  of  Installation  of  Power  Transformers,  75  kw.  and  Over. 
The  following  is  from  a  recent  appraisal. 

TABIjI^   XV.     COST   OF   INSTALLATION   OF  TRANSFORMERS 

OF  OVER  76  K.  W.   CAPACITY 

/ 11.000  volts  or  less ^     /-Over  1 1.000  voim-^ 

K.  W.  Cost  A         CostB  Total       Add  Cost  C      Total 

76 I  9.00  $4.85  $13.85  $4.00  $17.86 

100 10.50  4.85  15.35  4.40  19.75 

150 11.76  4.85  16.60  4.90  21.50 

200 13.00  4.85  17.85  5.40  23.25 

260 14.26  4.86  19.10  6.96  25.05 

SOO 15.50  4.85  20.35  6.40  26.75 

333 16.76  4.85  21.60  6.85  28.45 

600 18.00  4.86  22.85  7.36  30.20 

•66 19.25  4.85  24.10  7.80  31.90 

760 20.25  4.85  25.10  8.30  33.40 
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, 11,000  volts  or  leos^—^     r-Over  11.000  volta-x 

K.W.  CoKtA         Costs  Total       Add  Cost  C      Total 

1.000  21.50  4.85  26.35  8.75  85.10 

1.250 22.75  4.85  27.60  9.20  86  80 

1,500 24.00  4.85  28.86  9.60  38.45 

1.600  25.25  4.85  30.10  10.00  40.1O 

2,000  26.50  4.85  31.35  10.40  41.75 

Co9t  A:  Includes  inspection,  cleaning,  assembling  and  flUins. 
2  men  at  $4.25,  and  6  men  at  |3  for  1  day — $26.50  for  2.000  k.  w. 
tranftformer.  1  man  at  $4.25.  and  3  men  at  $3  for  1  day  —  $13.25 
for  100  k.  w.  transformer. 

CoBi  B:  Includes  testing  and  connecting  high  and  low  voltage 
terminals.  2  men  at  $4.25,  and  2  men  at  $3  for  1  day  on  3  trans- 
formers. 

Cost  each  transformer  (\^  of  $14.50)  $4.85  all  rapacities. 

Coat  C:  Includes  additional  labor  for  assembling  and  for  drying 
core  and  oil.  Drying  3  —  2.000  k.  w.  transformers,  37.000  volts. 
1  man  at  $4.25,  and  3  men  at  $3,  1  day,  preparation.  1  man  at 
$3  per  day  for  6  days,  attending. 

Cost  each  transformer   (V.i  of  $31.26)   $10.42. 

Drying  3  — 100  k.  w.  transformers.  11,000  volts.  1  man  at 
$4.25,  and  1  man  at  $3  1  day,  preparation.  1  man  at  $3  |>er  day 
for  2  days,  attending. 

Cost   each    transformer    (^   of    $13.25)    $4.42. 

Cost  of  Installation  of  Electrical  Rotating  Machinery  Up  to  10.000 
lbs.,  Transformers,  Rectifiers  and  Regulators  Less  than  7S  k.  w. 
Table  XYI  gives  costs  for  miscellaneous  electrical  machinery  taken 
from  appraisals  by  the  authors. 

Cost  of  Labor  Installing  Line  Transformers.  The  following  data 
are  from  an  appraisal  by  the  authors:  • 

Size,  k.  w.  Cost  of  labor 

0.6 $3  00 

1 3  10 

1.5 3.30 

2 3.50 

2.5   3.70 

3 4.10 

4 4.70 

5 5  30 

7.5   6  50 

10 7.75 

15 9.70 

20 11.30 

25 12.80 

30 14.25 

40 16  75 

50 19.00 

too 2K  00 

150 33.R0 

200 37.50 


The  above  costs  include  Inspection,  cleaning,  assembling  and 
All  together  with  the  cost  of  distributing,  cross-armmg,  hanging 
and  connecting  the  tran.»*formers. 

Cost  of  Setting  and  Moving  Meters  and  Transformers.  The  fol> 
lowini?  distribution  and  service  Pxpen.«<eH  are  shown  in  a  recent 
^al^sifl  hy  the  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Company  given  in  J5|ec- 
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trlcal  World,  Dec.  2,  1916.  The  average  distribution  cost  per 
consumer  for  the  year  (1916)  was  11.83.  Lower  costs  (|1  53  up) 
existed  in  some  districts,  but  expenses  ran  as  high  as  $4.03 
In  other  districts.  Setting  and  removing  meters  and  tran;-*- 
formers  on  the  average  cost  $0.56  per  consumer,  the  minimum  ex- 
pense being  $0.29  and  the  maximum  $0.99.  Meter  maintenance 
averaged  about  8.14  cts.  per  meter,  although  in  some  districts  tht; 
expense  went  as  high  as  13  cts.  and  as  low  as  4.8  eta  Main- 
tenance of  installations  varied  from  5  to  88  cts.  and  averaged 
about  19.9  cts.  The  commercial  expense  per  consumer  had  a  range 
of  $2.60  to  $6.40  and  averaged  $3.48.  It  should  l>ft  pointed  out 
that  all  items  making  up  the  total  expense  of  serving  consumers 
are  not  included. 

Cost  of  Instaliino  Motor  Generator  Sets.  The  costs  for  f?enerator 
sets  weighing  over  10,000  lbs.,  given  in  Table  XVII.  were  derived 
by  the  authors  from  appraisal  on  the  Pacific  coast  in  1910. 

TABLE   XVIL     COST    OP    INSTALLING   MOTOR   GENERATOR 
SETS  WEIGHING  OVER  10.000  LBS. 

Percent         Unit,  Unit.  Unit, 

Item  of  total  cost     120  k.  w.  600  k.  w.       1.000  k.  w. 

Voltage 2,400-150         4.300-560       11.000-550 

Weight,  lbs. 38.000  56.000  109.000 

(1)  Assembly    38.6  $23.90  $36.00  $68.20 

(2)  Leveling 3.6  2.20  3.50  6.20 

(3)  Groutmg     7.5  4.65  7.00  13.30 

(4)  Cleaning     4.0  2.60  3.60  7.10 

(5)  Testing 8.0  4.96  7.00  14.20 

(6)  Connecting     9.0  6.60  8.16  16.95 

7)  Drying    26.6  16.45  23.80  46.85 

8)  Starting    3.0  1.85  2.80  5  30 

Total 100%  $62.00  $91.00  $177.00 

Cost  per   100  lbs.,  all   sises    $0.16 


\ 


Of  these  costs  53.5%  are  for  assembling,  leveling,  grouting  and 
cleaning  —  items  (1)  to  (4) — and  46.5%  are  for  testing,  connect- 
ing, drying  and  cleaning  —  items  (5)\o  (8). 

Cost  of  Installing  a  500  k.  w.  Motor  Generator  Set  according 
to  the  figures  given  in  Table  XVII  may  be  further  subdivided  as 
shown  in  Table  XVIII. 

TABLE    XVIII.     INSTALLATION    OF    600    K.    W.    MOTOR 

GENERATOR  SET 

Men  at  Men  at  Total 

Item  $4.25  per  day     $3  per  day         hrs.  Cost 

(1)  Assembly    2  3  16  $35.00 

(2)  Leveling    1  3  2  3.31 

(3)  Grouting   1  3  4  6.62 

(4)  Cleaning    1  2  3  3  84 

(5)  Testing    2  2  4  7.25 

(6)  Connecting    1  1  9  8.16 

(7)  Drying     1  1  41 

1  28  J  24.13* 

(8)  Starting     2  1  2  2.88 

ToUI  labor  cost  of  installation $91.18 

*  Includes  $10  for  power. 
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Coat  of.  Installing  300  k.  w.  Motor  Generator  Set.  The  data  In 
Table  XIX  are  for  an  installation  in  the  Southern  States  In  1918 
and  are  from  a  recent  appraisal  by  the  authors.  The  costs  are 
taken  from  accountiner  records 

TABLE  XIX.     INSTALLATION  OF  800  K.  W.  MOTOR 

GENERATOR   SET 

Material     Labor   Freight  Drayage   Total 

1-3030  k.  w.  3  bearing 
motor  generator  set, 
consisting  of  one  2.200 
volt,  2 -phase,  synchron- 
ous motor  directly  con- 
nected to  railway  gen- 
erator with  direct -con- 
nected exciter  — f.  o.  b. 
factory    |6,000         $180         $186         $27         |6,392 

Switchboard,  synchronous 
ntotor  panel  for  300  k. 
w.  generator  swinging 
bracket,  lighting  ar- 
rester. 8  disconnecting 
switches,  f.  o.  b.  fac- 
tory          1,436  117  68  6  1,610 


Connections      to     present 

buses 69 

Cable  and   wire    228             66 

Conduit  and  fittings 69             75 

Rebuilding  old  buses....  96           217 


69 
293 
144 
383 


Total $7,897         |724         |238         |32  |8,891 

\ 
Cost  of   Installing  a  SCO  k.  w.   Motor  Generator  In   Washington. 

The  following  Is  the  cost  of  installing  a  600  k.  w.  motor  generator 

in  a  light  and  power  plant  in  Washington  in  1906. 

Material : 

600  k.  w..  600  rev.  per  min.  motor  generator |  9.200.00 

Switchboard  and  switching  apparatus 1,725.00 

Freight  on  generator  and  switchboard 1,200.00 

Wire    64.61 

Mlt«cellaneou8  material    .  *. 160.75 

60  ft.    13.000  volt,   3  cond.  cable    129.00 

490  Iba.  1.000.000  C.  M.  S.  B.  W.  P.  cable 151.90 


Cost  bf  material $12,631.26 

Labor: 

Setting  up  machine $  116.39 

Setting  up  switch,  machine  pipe  supports,  insulators 

and  compensators    131.66 

All   13.000  volt  wiring    176.06 

A.    c.    controller   and    Instrument    wiring,    setting   up 

a.  c.  panel  and  running  motor  field  wire 94.00 

All  d.  c.  wiring  not  included  above   94.35 

Miscellaneous    4.20 


Cost  of  labor   %      616.66 


Total   cost  of  installation    $13,247 

Cost  of  Installing  1,000  k.  w.  Turbo -Generator  and  Auxiliaries. 
The  data   in   Table  XX  are   for   an   Installation  in  the   Southern 
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states   in   1913   and   are  from  a  recent  appraisal   by  the  authors 
and  are  actual  costs  taken  from  accountinj?  records. 

TABLE  XX.     INSTALLATION  OP  1.000  K.  W.  TURBO- 
GENERATOR AND  AUXILIARIES 

a  d 

5© 

©^ 
54 


8« 


(d  4^  te         ,S5t! 

5  I       ^       I       aS 

a  J      fe      q       a^  S 

Ezcavatinj?,  clearing,  etc I    147     I  10     |      167 

Basement  floor,  patching, 
turbine   floor    62     I  8         50  116 

Contract,    buildinir    tur- 
bine     and       auxiliary                                                ^ 
foundations     1 .250 

Piping    $3,313  625     $156       32  17  4.042 

1-1000  k.  w.  G.  E.  Co.  tur- 
bo-generator,    erected.    13,100  210      110       1S.420 

•  Auxiliaries,     f.     o.     b. 

plant     7,300  106      201  7.606 

1  oil  switch.  500  ampere, 
7,500  volts,  4  i>ole 
single  throw  complete 
—  f.    o.    b.   factory 387  168         25      ...        212  787 

Total $24,100     $1,212     $180     $36     $600     $27,877 

•  Auxiliaries  consisted  of  one  surface  condenser  of  2.900  sq.  ft 
cooling  surface,  one  7  by  14  by  14  in.  rotary  dry  vacuum  nump. 
one  2  in.  centrifugal  hotwell  pump,  and  one  10  in.  centrifugal 
pump. 

Cost  of   Installing  2,000   k.   w.   Turbo -Generator,   Boiler,   Super- 
heater and  Other  Auxiliaries.    The  data  in  Table  XXI  are  for  an 
installation   in    the    Southern    States   in    1914-16    and   are   from   a 
recent  appraisal   by   the   authors.     The  costs   are  taken  from   ac-* 
counting  records. 

Cost  of  Foundations  for  Two  500  k.  w.  Generators.  The  cost  of 
foundations  for  two  500  k.  w.  direct  connected,  engine  driven 
generator  units  built  by  contract  for  a  power  houHe  in  Washington 
in  1906  was  $2,480.  There  were  320  cu.  yds.  of  granite  masonry 
placed  at  17  per  cu.  yd. 

Cost  of  Foundations  for  a  Turbo -Generator.  The  cost  of  founda- 
tions for  a  750  k.  w.  turbo-generator  built  by  contract  in  Wash- 
ington in  1906  was  $313.05.  divided  as  follows: 

Unit  cost 

12.8  cu.  yds.  concrete,  per  cu.  yd $10.00 

1.638  brick,  per  M  in  place • :.;•:•    35-85 

8-15  in.  I  beams  10  ft.  long  weighing  3.360  lbs.,  per  lb.  in 

place    ^45 

The  foundation  consisted  of  one  concrete  slab  and  four  brick 
columns. 

Cost  of  Foundations  for  a  Rotary  Converter.  The  cost  of  foun- 
dations for  a  250  k.   w.  alternating  current  rotary  converter  built 
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bjr  contract  In  1906  in  a  power  house  in  Washington  was  $113.76, 
divided  as  follows: 

340  lbs.  cast  iron,  per  lb.  in  place $.036 

2.268  lbs.  steel,  per  lb.  in  place   045 

TABL.E  XXI.  INSTALLATION  OP  2.000  K.  W.  TURBO-GEN- 
ERATOR, BOILER,  SUPER  HEATER  AND  OTHER  AUX- 
ILIARIES 


Item.  73  -M  £ 

S         ■  3        ^        Q 

1-600  h.-p.  boiler  erected  $7,095        

1-600  h.-p.  superheater. 
erected    1,555        

Boiler  setting,  fuel  oil 
system,  foundation 
footings,  damper  regu- 
lator,  installed    2.603         $221  |2       |3         $2,729 

1-2,000  k.  w.  turbo-gen- 
erator,   f.  Ob.    erected.   21,500  618     $252     22.270 

•  Auxiliaries     8.578  159      3  31       8.771 

1-500  Ic.  w.  motor  gen- 
erator set.  f.  o.  b.  fac- 
tory       6.100  83        476       34  28       8.546 

1-50  Ic.  w.  turbine  driven 
exciter,  f.  o.  b.  plant.     1,825        t      ...         

Switchboard,  f.  o.  b.  fac- 
tory     *. . . .      1.647        1,668       160  6       1,198       5,402 

^Tiring ••        7a3         ....      ....      ...         ....       ..... 


60  o 

9<M 

O  V 

4)    . 

Ian 
rial 

3 

s^ 

e 

•    •    • 

$8,650 

)    •    ■    a 

Total     $51,526     $2,649     $638     $46     $1,509   $56,368 

*  Auxiliaries  consisted  of :  One  4  in.  3-8tage.  double  suction,  tur- 
bine boiler 'feed  pump,  direct  connected  to  and  mounted  on  a  spe- 
cial cast  iron  base  with  turbine,  f.  o.  b.  plant,  cost  $1,200.  B.  and 
W.  No.  18  gauge  condenser  tubes.  17.700  lin.  ft.,  f.  o.  b.  plant,  cost 
$1,878.  One  condenser  equipment  for  a  2,000  k.  w.  turbo-gen- 
erator unit,  the  equipment  to  consist  of  one  4,400  sq.  ft.  surface 
condenser  without  the  tubes,  one  9  in.  and  18  in.  by  16  in.  rotary 
vacuum  pump  and  one  3  in.  turbine  driven,  centrifugal  hotwell 
pump,  f.  o.  b.  erected,  cost  $5,500. 

Cost  of  Erecting  a  300  k.  w.  Motor  Generator.  Kent  gives  the 
following  cost  of  a  temporary  installation  of  a  300  k.  w.  motor 
generator. 

Labor:  Unit  cost 

Moving  and  erecting  machine $118.50 

25.000  volt   wiring,  including  hauling    20.80 

2.300  volt  wiring,   including  oil   switch 37.90 

600  volt  wiring,  including  panel  and  pedestal 60.50 

Machine  foundation  and  anchor  bolts   21.80  ' 

Time  of  shop   men    8.36 

Material : 

Wire     48.09 

MiBoellaneous    material    16.17 

Total  CQSt  o^  erecting  generator $332.20 
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Labor  Cost  of  Installing  860  k.  w.  Generator  and  Exciter.  The 
foUowinK  is  the  labor  cost  of  installing  an  850  k.  w.  ir^nerator 
and  exciter  in  a  light  and  power  plant  in  Washington  in  1909. 

Cost 

Setting   up   exciter    I      68.60 

Bxciter   wiring    8.76 

Wiring  for  motor  and  motor  panel    67.50 

Setting   up   generator    267.10 

Wiring  for  generator  and  panel    . . . . : 127.60 

Draftsman    117.37 

Machine  foundation,  floor,  retaining  walls,  etc...  1,032.42 

Total  labor  cost  of  installation   $1,688.74 

Cost  of  Installing  and  Testing  Meters/  One  meterman  at  $2.70 
per  day  can  inspect  and  test  10  Thompson  recording  watt  meters, 
or  20  Type  G  meters  in  a  day.     He  can  install  8  meters  per  day. 

Thompson  Type  O 

meters  meter 

Testlnar     $0.27  $0.14 

InsUlling     0.34  0.34 

Total  cost  per  meter   $0.61  $0.48 

Cost  of  Underground,  Cypress  Fuel  Oil  Tank.  The  cost  of  a 
cypress  fuel  oil  tank  built  in  the  Southern  States  in  1912  as  taken 
from  a  recent  appraisal  by  the  authors  was  as  follows: 

Excavation    $200 

Cjrpress  tank,   6  x  1  x  40   ft.   long    262 

Pipe    fittings    48 

Cost   complete    $610 

The  cypress  tank  had  a  foundation  of  cedar  and  was  covered 
with  a  cedar  top.  The  pipe  fittings  consisted  of  miscellaneous 
pipe,  unions  and  Th  and  5  valves. 

Cost  of  Installing  Tools  and  Equipment  in  a  Smelter.  See  chap- 
ter on  Buildings. 

Cost  of  Installing  Miscellaneous  Tools.  See  Miscellaneoua  chap- 
ter. 

Cost  of  Installing  Milling  Equipment.  H.  T.  Curran  (Engineer- 
ing and  Contracting,  Oct.  6,  1915)  states  that  poorly  stored 
machinery  may  eanily  add  several  dollars  per  ton  to  erection 
costs.  An  experienced  engineer  will  sise  up  the  3ob  and  divide 
the  material  into  different  classes.  It  is  then  usually  figured 
on  a  tonnage  basia  Qenerally  speaking,  the  heavier  the  piece  the 
less  the  erection  cost  per  ton.  Steel  tanks  over  %  in.  thick  can 
be  erected  for  $35  per  ton ;  and  %  in.  or  less  from  $40  to  $46 
per  ton.  To  place  engines,  stamps,  crushers,  pumps,  to  line  up 
shafting,  set  electric  motors.  Including  wiring,  etc,  the  cost  will 
be  about  $46  per  ton  of  iron;  to  set  up  concentrating  machinery, 
classifiers,  filters,  etc.,  from  $60  to  $65  per  ton.  These  figures 
oover  the  necessary  carpenter  work,  placing  pulleys,  belts.  And  ad- 
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iiutinent&  When  the  carpenter  work  is  flared  separately  these 
flffuree  are  hi^i.  Under  these  conditions  it  will  cost  from  $26 
to  $30  per  ton  of  Iron  to  place  engines,  stamps,  crushers,  line  up 
shaftins,  etc  To  set  up  concentrating  machinery,  classifiers, 
filters,  etc.,  costs  from  130  to  |46  per  ton.  This  of  course  includes 
idaclns  pulleys,  belts  and  adjustments.  The  pipe  work  in  the 
average  mill  will  cost  from  |40  to  $45  per  ton.  Erecting  wooden 
tanks  coBts  around  $12  per  M.  Reduction  works  constructed 
wholly  of  steel  are  now  becoming  popular  where  the  winters  are 
not  too  severe.  Framework  of  steel  can  be  erected  for  $12  to  $16 
per  ton  by  contract.  A  good  contractor  with  a  crew  of  construc- 
tion men  will  make  money  at  these  figures. 

Cost  of  Preliminary  Work  In  Mill  Construction.  H.  T.  Curran 
(Bngineering  and  Contracting,  Oct.  6,  1915)  states  that  after  It 
has  been  determined  Just  what  kind  of  a  plant  is  needed,  and 
after  the  site  has  been  selected  and  the  drawings  made,  a  thor- 
ough organisation  of  plans  should  be  established  and  every  detail 
gone  over  In  the  mind's  eye. 

The  first  step  is  to  estimate  the  yardage  to  be  excavated,  the 
amount  of  masonry  or  concrete  work  required,  and  then  a  complete 
list  of  all  material  should  be  made.  The  tendency  is  to  overlook 
a  multitude  of  small  things  which  have  considerable  value  in  the 
aggregate.  To  the  machinery  specifications  should  be  added  a 
complete  list  of  lumber,  doors,  windows,  all  hardware  down  to 
nails,  pulleys,  belts,  lime,  sand,  broken  rock  —  in  fact  everything 
that  goes  into  the  construction.  The  cost  and  weight  of  this  can 
readily  l>e  determined  by  consulting  reliable  dealers  and  adding 
the  necessary  freight  chargea 

The  next  step  should  be  the  working  out  of  a  thorough  develop- 
ment plan  and  an  estimate  of  its  cost.  Everything  should  be  made 
ready,  so  that  when  actual  construction  starts  there  will  be  neither 
confusion  nor  delay.  The  cost  of  this  work  is  considerable  and 
it  Is  often  neglected,  with  the  consequent  addition  of  excessive 
coKts  to  some  other  part  of  the  work.  A  great  amount  of  future 
trouble  and  worry  can  be  avoided  by  a  careful  planning  for  a  few 
imiiortant  features,  which  will  be  mentioned. 

Unloading  facilities  and  material  and  tools  to  do  It  with  should 
be  provided.  A  good  road  to  the  plant  should  be  built  and  con- 
venient deliveries  arranged  for.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  many 
a  well  constructed  mill  has  such  poor  facilities  for  receiving  sup- 
plies that  the  extra  cost  for  a  year  would  probably  build  every- 
thing needed  to  make  such  work  easy  and  cheap.  Ample  room 
ought  to  be  set  aside  for  timber  yards  and  all  lumber  should  be 
marked  and  piled  so  that  a  glance  will  determine  Just  what  part 
of  the  Job  it  was  bought  for. 

A  handy  place  should  be  marked  off  for  a  storage  house  and 
Its  cost  estimated.  It  is  surprising  what  a  number  of  small  things 
will  be  lost  or  misplaced  without  such  storage.  Roomy  framing 
plots,  as  level  as  possible,  should  be  marked  off  and  handy  places 
for  machinery  storage  determined,  keeping  in  mind  pieces  which 
will  bo  first  used  and  their  situation.     The  supply  of  gravel,  sand 
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and  rock  must  be  looked  into  and  arrangements  made  for  Ita  cheap 
delivery  at  any  point.  All  details  for  disposing  of  rock  and  earth 
excavated  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  handling  should  be 
planned. 

The  labor  question  must  be  studied  and  complete  arrangements 
made  for  the  comfort  of  the  men.  Their  efficiency  will  vary  di- 
rectly with  the  conditions  of  their  surroundings.  Recently,  in  the 
west,  a  so-called  mining  man  who  had  never  given  human  nature 
a  moment's  thought  attempted  to  build  a  mill  in  an  out-of-the-way 
place  with  no  fit  accommodations  for  anyone  but  himself.  The 
results  were  disastrous  for  the  company.  Good  men  could  not  be 
kept  and  the  mill  was  finished  up  at  an  excess  in  cost  of  more 
than  $50,000.  Some  of  the  tanks  collapsed  on  their  foundations 
with  the  first  filling. 

The  cost  of  all  this  preliminary  work  can  be  estimated  by  the 
man  on  the  ground;  it  averages  from  6  to  10%  of  the  total.  If 
it  is  neglected,  confusion  and  delays  throughout  the  Job  are  the 
inevitable  renult.  Good  organization  is  Just  bb  essential  to  the 
construction  of  a  plant  as  to  its  operation. 

Cost  of  Miscellaneous  Foundations.  The  following  costs  of  the 
foundations  for  an  electrolytic  lead  refining  plant  at  QrasaeUi. 
Ind.,  are  taken  from  Engineering  and  Contracting.  Mar.   12.   1913. 

Coat  of  Engine  Foundations.  These  foundations  consisted  of 
heavy  blocks  of  concrete  built  in  pits  excavated  in  sand  to  4  ft. 
below  the  level  of  the  ground.  The  blocks  extended  6  ft.  above 
ground  level.  Excavation  and  concreting  are  included  in  the  costs 
given  but  not  the  forms.  The  work  was  begun  June  7  and  com- 
pleted July  6.  The  wages  were  37.5  cts.  per  h6ur  and  the  concrete 
was  hand  mixed. 

Concrete,  cu.  yds 899.2 

Total    cost    1946.20 

Labor  cost  per  cu.  yd , 2.37 

Voat  of  Furnace  Foundations.  This  concrete  was  placed  in  small 
(excavations  4  ft.  deep  and  no  forms  were  employed. 

Concrete,  cu.  yds. 899.2 

Total    cost    1106.80 

Labor  cost  per  cu.  yd 1.70 

Coat  of  Power  Bouse  Foundations.  The  concrete  foundations 
for  the  building  consisted  of  a  wall  about  20  ins.  wide  and  4  ft. 
deep  in  sand  under  the  four  walls  of  the  building.  No  forms  were 
used.  The  boiler  foundations  were  simply  large  square  blocks  of 
concrete  4  ft.  deep. 

Concrete,  cu.  yds.,  in  boiler  foundations 53 

Concrete,  cu.   yds.,  in  building  foundations....         118 

Concrete,  cu.  yds,,  total   171 

Total  labor  cost    $601.50 

Cost  of  labor  per  cu.  yd 2.93 

Cost  of  Pump  Foundations.  These  were  foundations  for  boiler 
feed  pumps,  centrifugal  pumps  for  the  condensers,  and  foundations 
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for  the  feed  water  heater.  They  were  small  blocks  of  concrete  set 
in  the  sand  and  extending  about  a  foot  above  the  ground.  Boxes 
were  made  with  templates  for  the  foundation  bolts. 

Concrete,  cu.   yds 22.4 

Total    labor    $73.20 

Cost  per  cu.  yd.  labor 3.27 

Co9t  of  Scale  Foundations.  These  foundations  were  for  a  nar- 
row-gage track  scale  of  the  Howe  type  and  they  were  built  within 
one  of  the  buildings  and  required  3  days'  work: 

Concrete,   cu.   yds 23.4 

Total  cost  of  labor    |30  80 

Cost  per  cu.  yd 1.30 

Cost  of  Tank  House  Foundations.  These  foundations  were  about 
20  ins.  wide  and  4  ft.  deep  and  were  built  to  support  the  walls 
around  a  building  72  X  360  ft.  in  plan.  There  were  alRO  piers 
supporting  the  steel  columns  at  18-ft.  intervals.  The  excavation 
amounted  to  365  cu.  yds.  of  sand  and  is  also  included. 

Concrete,    cu.    yds 287 

TotaJ    labor    1611.60 

Coat  per  cu.  yd 2.13 

Cost  of  Erecting  Miscellaneous  Machinery.  E.  H.  Jones  (Bulletin 
of  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  July,  1914)  gives  in 
Table  XXII  the  erection  costs  of  machinery  of  the  Arizona  Smelter 
Co..  Clifton,  Ariz,  The  costs  of  buildings  for  this  plant  are  given 
in  the  chapter  on  Buildings. 

TABt£  XVIU.     COST  AND  ERECTION  OF   MACHINERY   FOR 

A  SMELTER 

to         o  2 


8®      g<=>  o  « 


8®         g®  o 


«S         -^v  gS  2  »^ 

^-    5*    «*        &       s 

Group  No.  1 

1.  Two  electrical  feed 

pumps     43.345.     10.87     $0.87         16.187.66     (14.28 

2.  Six   No.    14    Wilgus 

oil    systems     . . .  8,475.       1.32       1.46  1,973.77       23.29 

3.  Steam    feed    pumps         3.547.       1.05       1.07  499.24       14.07 

4.  Two  Nordberg 

blowers  with  air 

receivers    383,242.       0.43       0.80         34,155.64         8.91 

5.  Three     Curtis     tur- 

bines and  ten 
auto  transform- 
ers           454.140.       0.51       0.98  81,884.19        18.03 

6.  Two     dry     vacuum 

pumps     for     Jet 

condenser    24.200.       1.18       2.14  3.145.52       13.00 

7.  T  w  o     circulating 

pumps    37,560.       0.98       1.15  3,902.58       10.39 
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^fi         ^  ft     Aft  ?  « 

8.  Air  compresaor  ...       97,8  JO.       0.66       0.81  

9.  Three    dry    vacuum 

pumpB    14,000.        1.06       1.42  $3,337.36      $23.84 

10.  Three     pumpH     and 

enf^inen     97.255.       0.40       0.58  9.118.69  9.38 

11.  Two  5  by  8  vertical 

triplex    pumps..        11.354.       1.56       1.72  2.211.78        19.48 

1,174.958.     $0.55     $0.92     $146,416.33      $13.59 

Group  No.  2 

12.  Two  40- ton  Morgan 

cranes     221.500.     $0.65     $1.72       $23,027.66     $10.40 

13.  Two  rlinkering  ma- 

chines          169.213        1.01        1.44  16.697.17  9.28 

14.  Two     casting     ma- 

chines           269.220.        1.21        1.37  27,477.66        10.21 

659.933.     $0.97     $1.50       $66,202.37     $10.03 

Group  No.  3 

15.  Farrell   crusher,    36 

by  18    60,000.     $0.79     $0.80         $1,486.47       $2.96 

16.  Two      motor-driven 

fans    at     roaster 

building    6.140.       1.27       1.32  1.483.60       24.16 

17.  Traveling     hand 

crane.    5    ton...  3.000.       0.84       1.50  589.55       19.66 

20    ton...        26.200.        0.52       0.67  1.855.16  7.36 

18.  Three    surface   con- 

densers           115.700.       0.36       0.47         19,978.86       17.27 

19.  One  barometric  con- 

denser       8.132.        1.59        2.28  1.078.66        13.26 

208.172.     $0.66     $0.68        $26,472.29     $12.72 

Group  No.  4 

20.  Two  exciters 54.300.     $0.90     $1.69         $6,609.27     $12.17 

21.  Two    150    kw.    syn- 

chronous    gener- 
ator   sets     41,898.       0.76       1.67  7,149.39       17.09 

96,198.     $0.84     $1.63       $13,768.66     $14.30 

Group  1  contains  the  erection  of  engine  machinery.  It  was  hertt 
nece.s8ary.  in  addition  to  handling  heavy  weights  and  placing  on 
the  foundation,  to  clean,  adju(?t.  and  line  up  many  mechanical  parts. 
Group  2  Is  very  similar  to  1.  but  the  machinery  is  not  of  the  engine 
type  and  not  so  heavy  In  proportion  to  the  labor  required  to  put 
It  in  working  order.  Group  3  composes  machinery  that  required 
little  other  labor  in  the  main  than  the  lifting  of  heavy  loads  into 
place.  Group  4  is  somewhat  similar  to  Group  3.  but  the  labor  Is 
principally  electrical.  The  above  costs  are  reported  as  labor,  erec- 
tion,   and    total    costs.    The    labor    cost    is   self-explanatory.     The 
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erection  cost  is  the  labor  cost  plus  the  needed  small  supplies,  such 
aa  waste,  oil,  small  tools,  and  the  like.  The  total  cost  is  also  self- 
explanatory.  Further  details  relating  to  the  machinery  in  Table 
XVill  are  given  in  the  followin^r  notes. 

<1>  Two  Eleotncal  Feed  Pumpa  located  back  of  the  boilers  were 
lowered  into  the  13-ft  pit  onto  their  foundations  and  set  ready 
for  piping  connections.  They  are  two  vertical  triplex.  8-  by  10-in. 
Aldrich,  electrically  driven  pumps  each  attached  with  flexible  coup- 
lings to  a  40-h.p.  motor.  The  cost  covers  the  material  seerresrated 
below  and  the  labor  of  installing  the  same : 

Factory  Freight           Total 

Two  40-h.p.   motors   $1,700.00  $24.44         |1,724.44 

Two  verUcal  triplex  pumps    2,794.001  £47.07           3,869.07 

Spare  parts  for  pumps   618.00  j 

Misoelianeous     60.46 

15,633.97 

In  wiring  the  two  40-h.p.  motors  of  the  feed  pumps  to  the 
mains  the  material  was  as  follows: 

2   circuit  breakers |  31.70 

Conduit  and  covering   85.20 

Wiring  and  miscellaneous '  60.99 

1177.89 

C2)  Six  No,  H  Wilgua  Oil  Syatema,  This  account  covers  the 
cost  of  6  Wilgus  oil  pumps,  asbestos  covering  for  portions  of  these 
pumps,  the  labor  of  installing  the  pumps,  the  labor  of  thoroughly 
overhauling  them,  required  because  of  the  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion existing  In  the  leaking  steam  heating  coils  and  the  labor  of 
applying  the  asbestos  covering.  The  5^-  by  3^-  by  5-in.  duplex 
oil  pumps  were  set  directly  on  the  concrete  floor  in  front  of  the 
oll-flred  boilera 

(3)  Steam  Feed  Pump.  Here  is  given  the  labor  of  installing 
and  the  material  cost  of  one  10-  by  6-  by  12-in.  duplex  boiler 
steam  feed  pump.  This  pump  is  located  next  to  the  two  electrically 
driven  Aldrich  pumps. 

(4)  Nordberg  Bloioera  —  Coat  and  Inatallation,  This  account 
covers  the  cost  of  the  material  as  listed  below,  together  with  the 
labor  of  erecting.  Engines  are  two  Nordberg  crosB-compound 
blowing  engines,  designed  to  compress  10,000  cu.  ft.  of  free  air 
at  an  altitude  of  3,500  ft.  to  12  lbs.  pre8.Mure,  while  15  Iba  may 
be  carried  if  desired.  The  high-pressure  steam  cylinder  is  20 
Ins..  the  low-pressure  42  ins.,  while  the  air  cylinders  are  44  Ins.,  all 
having  the  common  stroke  of  42  ins.  The  engines  are  furnislied 
160  lb&  steam  pressure,  superheated  75  degs.  F.  The  speed  is 
71  r.p.m.  The  labor  of  grouting,  and  the  labor  of  testing  out  and 
starting  up  are  Included. 

2  Nordberg  blowing  engines,  with  receivers.  .130.967.34 

2  No.  34  crane  tilt  traps 107.78 

Grout,  etc.   1,438.90 

$32,514.02 
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(5)  Turbines  —  Coat  and  Jnaldllation.  This  account  covers  the 
purchase  price  of  three  Curtis  turbines  and  material  an  listed 
below,  together  with  the  labor  of  erection,  grouting,  wiring  frvra 
generator  to  switchboard,  testing  and  starting  up.  The  turbines 
are  2.000-k.w.  Curtis-tjrpe  horizontal  shaft  engines  and  direct  con- 
nected to  2,600-k.v.a.,  6,600-volt,  60-cycle,  S-phaae,  1.900-r.p.m. 
generators.  The  approximate  size  of  each  unit  is  23  fL  8  ins.  long 
by  10  ft.  6  ins.  wide  by  9  ft.  7  ins.  high,  with  a  net  weight  of 
108.300  lbs. 

3    turbines     t. 177.828.10 

486  gallons  of  gargoyle  turbine  oil   233.04 

Grout,  electrical  material   1,625.36 

$79,686.49 

(6)  Jet  Condenser  —  Dry  Vacuum  Pumps.  These  air  pumps  re« 
move  the  air  from  the  barometric  condenser  and  are  located  in  the 
Ijower  house.  The  account  covers  the  cost  of  the  material  listed 
below  and  the  labor  of  erecting  the  same. 

Two  16-h.p.  slip  ring  motors.  440  volts.  3  phase,  60  cycles. 

565-r.p.m..    with   resistance  controllers I    739.92 

Two  16  by  12  single-stage  Alberger  dry  vacuum  pumps...   1,888.82 

2    circuit   breakers    39.88 

Grout,  cable,  condulets.  etc 191.99 

$2,860.01 

(7)  Circulatitig  Puynp  —  Coat  aifcl  Erection.  These  air  pumps 
furnish  the  circulating  water  for  the  barometric  condenser.  The 
cost  includes  the  price  of  the  material  listed  and  the  labor  of  in- 
stalling. 

Two   35-h.p..    440-volt.    60-cycle.   670-r.p.m.    motors $1,687.50 

TWO  2  Lobe  cycloidal  Jumps.  14  by  12.  17.8  gal.  per  rev..    2.341.41 

2  oil  switches.  600  volt   39.89 

Miscellaneous    6G.U8 

$3,535.68 

(8)  Air  Compressor  —  Erection.  This  account  covers  only  the 
erection  at  the  smelter  of  the  following  Inge rsoll- Hand  two-stage 
compressor.  It  was  brought  from  the  mines  and  erected  at  the 
smelter  t>ower  house.  The  compressor  has  a  steam-driven  cross- 
compound  Corliss  engine.  The  steam  cylinders  are  13  in.  and  the 
air  cylinders  are  22  in.  and  13  in.  and  the  common  stroke  is  36  in. 

(9)  Three  Dry  Vacuum  Pumps  —  Coat  and  Jyistallation,  These 
pumps  are  for  the  surface  condensers.  The  account  covers  their 
cost,  erection,  grouting  and  trying  out.     They  weighed  14,000  lbs. 

8  dry  vacuum  pumps   8-ln.   steam   by  20-in.  air  by  12-In. 

stroke $3,186.11 

Grout,  packing,  etc 63.99 


$3,190.10 


(10)   Three  Circulating  Pumps  and  Engines  —  Co«f  and  iHStaHa- 
tion.     These   pumps  furnish  the  circulating  water  for  the  surface 
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condeneerp.     The   account  covers  the  cost  of  the   material   llcted 
b«low  and  the  labor  of  erecting  and  trying  out. 

3  Ix>be.   IS  by   20.   cycloidal  pumps,   capacity   49.5   gallons 

per  rev.,  and  three  27-in.  flexible  couplings $4,425.25 

Tbre«    11     by     14     Hidgway,    simple    balanced,    slide-valve 

engines  for  direct  connection  to  above  puraps 4,124.60 

Grout,    packing,    etc    179.43 

$8,729.37 

(11)  Pump9.  This  account  covers  the  cost  of  the  following  ma- 
terial and  its  erection  in  the  pump  house. 

Two  B  by  8  Aldrlch  vertical  triplex,  single-acting  pumps, 

37  r.p.m.  with  metallic  packing   11,597.91 

Two    10-h.p.   induction   motors,   squirrel -cage.    3-phase.    60- 

cycle.   440-volt.  850-r.p.m 287.22 

2  auto  starters    

2  overload  releases  calibrated  from  6  to  18  amt>ere  per  ter- 
minal            124.36 

Miscellaneous    26.09 

12,035.58 

(12)  Cranes.  This  covers  the  cost  of  two  40-ton  Morgan  cranes 
and  the  labor  of  Installing  them  on  the  craneway,  and  putting 
toifether  the  equipment  ready  for  operation.  It  does  not  include 
the  wiring.  They  were  hoisted  In  place  on  the  craneway  by  the 
u»  of  two  erecting  engines.  These  cranes  are  of  40-ton  capacity, 
have  4  four  motors,  simn  55  ft.  from  rail  to  rail,  and  are  rigged 
for  a  60-ft  lift.     Each  crane  has  a  15-ton  auxiliary  hoist. 

(13)  CHnkering  Machines.  These  two  machines  are  set  24  ft. 
above  the  floor  of  the  converter  building  on  structural  steel  sup- 
ports. The  steel  supports  are  a  part  of  the  converter  building 
and  have  been  co.*«ted  in  that  account.  The  main  body  of  the 
machine,  the  mixer,  is  the  frustrum  of  a  cone  13  ft.  6  ins.  long, 
whose  head  end  is  5  ft.  diameter  and  whose  discharge  end  is 
9  ft.  6  ins.  diameter.  It  is  made  of  %-in.  steel  plate,  lined  with 
1-ln.  cast-iron  liners.  The  whole  is  mounted  on  trunnions  oi)er- 
atcd  by  a  50-h.p.  motor.  The  ladle  which  feeds  the  converter  slag 
Into  the  head  end  is  60  cu.  ft  capacity  and  is  tilted  by  a  screw 
operated  by  a  15-h.p.  motor. 

The  feeder  which  lets  siliceous  ore  Into  the  head  end  to  ag- 
glomerate with  the  slag  extends  from  the  silica  bins  to  a  pipe 
discharging  into  the  dropping  stream  of  slag.  It  ^s  a  screw  con- 
veyor 4  ft  9%  ins.  long.  Each  machine  has  a  hood  connected 
to  a  steel  flue  2  ft  6  Ins.  diameter  by  36  ft  8  ins.  long,  leading 
into  the  converter  dust  chamber. 

The  machinery  for  two  machines  enumerated  above  cost.  111,872.82 

Two    50-h.p.    motors    as    above    828.61 

Two  15-h.p.  motors  as  above 820.1 6 

2  brakes  for  ladle  tipping  motor   176  51 

2  traveling  switches  for  brakes 1 36.4  4 

2   circuit    oreakers    102.80 

Miscellaneous    44  60 


»- 


$13,981.94 
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This  coHt  includes  the  price  of  the  machines  and  the  cost  of 
installing  them. 

(14)  Coating  Machine  —  Coat  and  Brection.  This  account  cov- 
ers ■  the  cost  of  all  the  material  composing  2  casting  machines, 
and  all  the  labor  required  to  erect  on  their  foundations  ready  to 
operate.  Biich  machine  has  a  steel  cradle  to  receive  a  ladle  of 
molten  copper.  This  cradle  is  controlled  from  a  pulpit  and  is 
tipped  by  the  power  from  a  20-h.p.  motor.  It  is  set  high  enough 
to  iK>ur  into  a  casting  spoon  of  IV^-in.  cast  iron  whose  approxi- 
mate dimenntons  are  2  ft.  wide  by  S  ft.  6^  in&  long,  and  from 
7  ins.  to  1  ft.  61/i  ln&  deep.  This  casting  spoon  pours  into  the 
moulds,  which  are  attached  to  a  heavy  steel  conveyor.  The 
moulds  are  39  in  number,  made  of  2i^-in.  cast  iron  reinforced 
with  Oio-in.  perforated  plate.  Their  inside  dimensions  are  2  ft.  4 
ins.  by  1  ft  6^  ins.  by  3^4  ins.  deep.  From  the  pulpit,  by  use 
of  power  from  a  20-h.p.  motor,  the  conveyor  with  the  moulds 
moves  along  under  a  spray  of  water  from  needle  holes  In  pipes 
placed  above  them  until  they  reach  the  end  of  the  conveyor,  where 
a  device  in  the  bottom  of  the  moulds  loosens  the  Ingots,  allowing 
them  to  drop  Into  a  tank  of  water.  This  bosh  is  made  of  %6*tn. 
plate,  8  by  3  and  4  by  3  angles.  It  is  7  ft.  wide.  23  ft.  6%  ins. 
long,  and  varies  In  depth  from  7  ft.  10  ins.  to  2  ft.  10  ins.  The 
copper  bars  are  removed  from  here  by  a  steel  drag  conveyor  oper- 
ated by  a  11-h.p.  motor,  controlled  from  the  pulpit  When  the  bars 
leave  the  bosh  and  fall  onto  the  striking  plate  they  are  handled 
by  a  radial  crane  whose  moving  end  travels  on  a  40-ft  curved 
I-beam.  Along  the  radial  crane  beam  travels  a  small  air  hoist 
capable  of  picking  up  1  ton.  It  operates  under  an  air  pressure 
of  16  lbs.  A  Jib  crane  is  so  located,  attached  to  a  building  column, 
that  it  can  handle  the  moulds  for  removing  and  replacing.  It  has 
a  8.000-lb.  capacity  triplex  block  and  8-in.  I-beam  trolley.  Below 
is  a  segregated  material  list: 

2  casting  machines    118.657.89 

Two  11-h.p.  and  four  20-h.p.  motors 2.933.88 

2  jib  cranes    327.22 

2  radial   cranes    1.167.91 

2  traveling   switches    1 36.75 

2  brakes  for  ladle  tipping  motors 176.51 

4  circuit    breakers    109.60 

Moulds,   etc 708.66 

124,211.21 

(16)  Cruahing  Machinery.  This  account  covers  the  material  cost 
and  labor  of  Installing  the  following  machinery: 

One  36-in.  by  18-in.  Farrell  Crusher,  second  hand,  weight 

60.000   lbs 11.000.00 

Miscellaneous  lumber  93.61 

11.093.61 

(16)  Motor-driven  Fana,  This  covers  the  price  and  cost  of  in- 
stalling upon  their  foundations  2  motor-driven  fans,  which  furnish 
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the  air  to  cool  the  roaster  arms.  They  are  66-in.  double  width, 
tall  houaliiff  conoidal  fans,  direct  connected,  each  with  a  26-h.p. 
aquirrel-ca«e  induction  motor. 

Badi  fan  has  a  capacity  of  22,000  cu.  ft  of  air  per  minute  against 
m  pressure  of  1%  Ins.  water. 

Cost        Freight       Total 

2   fans   and  motors |1,208.00     $199.49     $1,402.49 

Miscellaneous     3.42 

11,405.91 

(17)  Crane.  This  covers  the  purchase  of  the  crane  listed  below, 
the  labor  of  overhauling  and  erecting  it 

One  5-ton  hand  power  traveling  crane,  chain  block  trans- 
fer type  18-ft.  span,  complete  with  roller  bushed  geared 
trolley  and  provided  with  5-ton  triplex  chain  block  for 
13  ft  lift    $378;35 

Miscellaneous 60.06 

$438.41 

(18)  Condenaera  —  Coat  and  InataUation,  This  covers  the  cost 
of  3  Alberger  surface  condensers  and  the  labor  of  x^Iacing  and 
grouting  them  in  position.  Bach  condenser  has  7,600  sq.  ft  of 
sorfaoe. 

8   Condensers    $19,436.04 

Grouting,  etc. 127.51 

$19,563.55 

(19)  Jet  Condenaer  —  Coat  and  Erection.  This  covers  the  cost 
of  one  28-in.  Alberger  type  "  F,"  barometric  jet  condenser  and  erec- 
tion above  a  tank. 

(20)  Jet  Condenaer  —  Hot  Well  Supporting  Stntcture  and  Tank, 
This  account  covers  the  cost  and  erection  of  5.76  tons  of  steel. 
There  was  a  quadrangular  tower  19  ft.  6  ins.  high,  with  about 
12  ft  base,  surmounted  with  a  10  ft  diameter  by  8  ft  6  in.  high 
steel  tank. 

(21)  Two  Motor  Oeneratora  —  Coat  and  IfiataUation.  This  ac- 
count covers  the  material  listed  below  as  well  as  the  labor  of  un- 
loading, erecting,  grouting,  wiring  to  switchboard,  and  trying  out 


X 


Two  150-k.-w.  synchronous  motor-generator  sets  to  supply 

250  volt  d-c.    $6,450.16 

Conduit  and   wire    317.36 

Miscellaneous    62.81 

$6,830.33 

Installation  of  Pelton  and  Doble  Wheels  of  3.000  to  4.000  h.  p. 
in  general  takes  about  30  days'  time  of  an  erecting  engineer  at  $10 
a  day  and  expenses  and  6  men  at  $2.50  to  $3  per  day,  making  a 
total  cost  for  the  installation  of  about  $1,100.  or  $60  per  ton. 

Weight  of  Electrical  Apparatus  and  Prime  Movers.  Leonard  A. 
I>oggett  (Electrical  World.  May  3.  1913)  gives  curves  of  approxi- 
mate weights  prepared  after  consulting  the  bulletins  of  American 
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aud  European  manufacturers,  periodicals  and  textbooks,  the  only 
requirement  being  that  the  data  must  be  less  than  10  years  oid 
and  preferably  not  over  6  years.     See  Figs.  3,  4  and  5. 

Logarithmic  paper  was  used,  because  it  gives  straight  line  plots 
and  is  economical  of  Rpace.  Curves  of  this  nature  can  easily  be 
Interpolated  as  the  dotted  curves,  whereby  the  weight  of  the 
smallest    motors    and    transformers    can    be    easily    estimated.     In 
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&ite&  of  Gtneiator»li»K.yA. 

Pig.  3.  Cost  of  directly  connected  engine  driven  D.  C.  and  A.  C, 
generators  in.stnlled  under  ordinary  condl lions,  bases  being  fur- 
nished by  engine  contractor. 


u.sing  the  curves  it  should  be  noted  that  for  transformers  the  upper 
scale  is  to  be  used.  For  the  machines  "pounds"  means  weight 
of  active  material  plus  weight  of  shaft,  spider,  bearings,  etc.: 
in  other  words,  the  total  weight  of  the  machine.  In  the  case  o( 
alternators  the  abscissas  are  (kva.)  -h  (r.p.m.)  ;  for  induction  mo- 
tors (kw.  output)  •¥  (r  p.m.). 

Any  of  tht^se  curves  for  electrical  apparatus  can  be  expressed  in 
the  form  of  an  equation,  for  example: 

Weight  in  pounds  of  a  transformer.  Including  case  and 


oil  =  1800 


/         kva.         \     % 
\    frequency    / 
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Satllna  Horlionui  Return  Tubular  Boll 
■re  Bbflracted  from  a.  publication  of  The 
I.  Conn.      The   first   thlnjc 


will   remain   tlshc   and    free    from   cracking-    1b    a   gaoA   toanAi 


This  Hhould  be  prepnred  before  the  arrl' 
boiler  anivee   It  Khoutd  be   carefully  unloi 
the  site  of  erection.     One  nhould  remi 
number  of  platea  riveted   together,  and  thi 
lube  depends  upon  two  expanded  Jolnto 
be  handled  wllh  care.      Pipes  or  bara  ohoul 
lubes  to  aid  In  moving  the  boiler. 


The  folIowlnK  data 
BiKelow  Company.  New 
ttlns  that 


ied  and  transported  to 
that  II  ie  made  Up  of  a 
t  the  tlKhtnexH  of  each 
:herefore  a  boiler  should 
stuck  In  the 


Fif.  4.     Curves  for  obtalnlns  approximate  weight  of  prime  movers. 

Place  the  holler  In  the  correct  poeltlon  with  the  front  properly 
■et  up  before  commencing  the  brickwork.  When  a  boiler  Is  lo  be 
supported  on  lugs  resting  on  the  brickwork,  place  It  ^  In.  higher 
than  the  desired  final  position,  Co  allow  for  lowering  on  Che  brick- 
work when  the  supports  are  removed.  If  a  holler  Ie  to  be  hung 
from  beams  It  can  t>e  placed  In  the  correct  poeltlon  at  once.  No 
weight  nhould  be  carried  by  the  boiler  front.  To  Insure  against 
this  leave  %  to  <4  In.  clearance  between  the  bottom  of  the  shell 
and  the  front.  This  Is  especially  Important  In  the  lug-supported 
type  In  order  lo  allow  for  settling. 

The  front  end  of  a.  boiler  should  be  set  1  In,  higher  than  the 
rear  to  aid  In  draining  through  the  blow-ofC  pipe  when  washing 
out.  This  also  allows  an  extra  Inch  depth  of  water  over  the  rear 
tube  ends,  a  precaution  against  damage  from  low  water.  In 
leveling  a  boiler  crosswise  consider  two  points,  the  top  line  of 
tubes  and  the  face  of  the  steam  noiale. 
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BairelH  are  preferable  to  bluchlng  tor  Hupportlng  a  boiler  while 
the  HltipK  walla  are  btiiiK  built,  (or  they  are  leaa  In  Uie  way  o( 
the  ma«on*.  Two  heavy  oil  barrel h  will  supiiort  a  66-ln.  by  IS-ft. 
boiler.  If  Ihe  blocking  below  (hem  and  on  tap  la  arranged  Bo  Uiat  the 
load  IB  diHirlbuIed  evenly  over  all  Ihe  Klaves.  Uae  more  barreln  for 
lai^er  bollera  and  arrange  the  blockini  on  lop  so  that  the  li>ad 
will  be  illxtributed  evenly  between  the  barrelN.  If  roixI  ttarrelK 
are  not  available,  a  crlbwnrk  n(  bloeka  plaml  under  Ihe  front 
and  rejir  of  the  Hhelt  will  nerve  the  iiurpoM.  Care  Hhould  b^  utu-d 
In  the  arranjiement  of  the  blocking  ho  Ihnt  It  will  not  Interfere 
With  the  building  of  t)l«  rattlnx  walla. 


nmon  lime  mortar  in  huildlnc  boiler  iiet- 
-  and  more  laxllnB  Job  run  be  obtained  br 
IxindlnK  mixture.  Tin<t  mix  rcRulnr  lime 
iriorlar.  UHing  %  cu.  yd.  of  gmii.  fhorp  aand  to  1  libl.  of  lime. 
Then  make  a  mixture  of  rand  and  cement,  anlnf  t  hblx,  of  nand 
to  1  hbl.  or  I  biiRH  ot  cement ;  add  this  to  the  lime  mortar  nnd 
then  It  in  re^dy  for  unv.  and  thin  quantity  xhould  be  emuiKh  to 
lay  ubiiut  1.000  brkks.  If  nil  the  tnorlnr  eannot  be  uxed  n(  onre. 
the  Hand  and  cement  mixture  nhould  be  nriried  only  to  Burh  jmrtlon 
of  Ihe  lime  mortar  aa  will  be  rp<iulrpd  r>ir  Immpdhite  uw.  It  ]]| 
rlinicult  lo  keep  it  In  proper  condilion  for  um  nverniitht  after  the 
remenl  haw  been  added.  Fire-cl;iy  only  fhould  be  U»ed  for  bond- 
ing. In  laying  flre-brtck.  Por  this  punHwe  mix  it  with  water  lo 
about   the  conslHtency   o(  bultermilk,  bo   that  the  brleka  majr  ba 
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dipped  in  it  and  rubbed  together  when  laying  them.     About  2  bbls. 
of  fire-clay  are  required  to  lay  1,000  bricks. 

To  estimate  the  amount  of  common  bricks  required  for  a  boiler 
setting,  figure  the  number  of  cu.  ft.  of  wall  to  be  laid  with  this 
Iwind  of  brick,  and  multiply  by  23 ;  the  result  wilt  be  the  number 
of  bricks  required.  In  making  calculations  no  deductions  should 
be  made  for  openings  in  the  setting  walls  for  cleaning  doors,  etc. ; 
the  wai<te  from  breakage  and  cutting  will  require  the  extra  brick 
figured  in  this  way.  Where  Are  lining  is  laid  4^  ins.  thick  and 
with  every  sixth  course  a  header,  figure  8  fire-bricks  for  each 
raiuare  foot  of  wall  surface  lined  in  this  manner.  If  the  lining 
ix  to  be  9  Ins.  thick  and  with  every  sixth  course  tied  to  the  common 
brtek  with  a  header,  figure  in  16  bricks  for  every  square  foot  of 
wall  surface  lined. 

Return  tubular  twilers  are  set  with  an  air-spaced  wall.  This 
lessens  the  radiation  losses  by  keeping  down  the  temi>erature  of 
the  exposed  wall  surface.  The  chief  advantage  of  the  air-space 
construction,  however,  is  that  when  ])roperly  built  it  tends  to  lire- 
vent  the  cracking  of  the  outer  wall  surface  and  therefore  makes 
a  better-looking  setting.  An  important  point  in  the  designing  of 
setting  walls,  to  prevent  cracking,  is  the  method  used  to  join  the 
ends  of  the  bridge  wall  with  the  side  walls.  Usually  a  mason  will 
build  the  two  at  the  same  time  and  tie  the  bridge  wall  rigidly  to 
the  side  walla  This  will  result  in  cracked  side  walls,  because  the 
bridge  waJl  expands  when  heated  and  pushes  out  the  side  walls. 
With  the  wall  having  an  air  space  this  does  not  necessarily  show 
on  the  outer  wall  unless  the  two  are  tied  together  at  this  point. 
There  are  two  ways  of  preventing  trouble  from  expansion  of  the 
bridge  wall,  one  by  leaving  the  ends  of  the  bridge  wall  about  an 
Inch  away  from  the  side  walls,  packing  -the  space  with  asbestos  or 
mineral  wool.  The  elasticity  of  the  packing  allows  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  bridge  wall  and  it  prevents  the  space  from  becom- 
ing clogged  with  ashes  and  cindera  The  other  way  is  to  build 
a  recess  about  4V&  ina  deep  in  the  side  walls  having  the  same 
ffhape  as  a  vertical  section  of  the  bridge  wall,  and  build  the  ends 
of  the  bridge  wall  into  this  recess,  leaving  1V&  Ins.  of  clearance 
at  each  end  for  expansion. 

The  chief  function  of  a  bridge  wall  is  to  limit  the  length  of 
grate  surface  by  presenting  a  barrier  beyond  which  the  spreading 
of  the  fuel  ia  prevented;  it  also  aids  in  mingling  the  unburned 
gases  and  air,  so  as  to  cause  complete  combustion  before  reaching 
the  tut)ea.  Where  girth  seams  are  located  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
bridge  wall,  the  top  of  the  wall  should  be  so  shaped  and  of  such 
a  distance  below  the  shell  that  the  products  of  combustion  will  not 
strike  directly  against  the  seam.  Leave  at  least  10  or  14  ins.  be- 
tween the  top  of  the  bridge  wall  and  the  shell  to  prevent  over- 
heating of  the  sheets,  even  In  the  absence  of  seams.  The  top  of 
the  bridge  wall  should  be  built  straight  acrosa  and  not  follow  the 
contour  of  the  shell  as  is  sometimes  done. 

The  combustion  chamber  at  the  rear  of  the  bridge  wall  is  a  very 
important    feature.     It    aids    complete    combustion,    especially    if 
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bituminous  coal  is  used.  The  rear  edire  of  the  bridge  wall  should 
be  built  vertically,  and  the  space  behind  it  down  to  about  the  level 
of  the  floor  should  be  left  open.  The  deep  combustion  chamber 
at  the  rear  of  the  bridge  wall  causes  a  whirl  in  the  air  and  gases 
coming  over  it  and  greatly  aids  in  their  proper  mixtuVe.  It  also 
increases  storage  capacity  for  the  flne  ash  and  cinder  that  is  car- 
ried beyond  the  bridge  wall. 

The  practice  of  flUing  the  space  behind  the  bridge  wall  cannot 
be  too  strongly  condemned,  for  it  seriously  interferes  with  the 
accessibility  for  inspection  of  the  most  important  surfaces  of  the 
boiler,  and  is  certain  to  prevent  complete  combustion,  especially 
if  bituminous  coal  is  used.  It  is  easier  to  clean  out  the  combus- 
tion chamber  by  arranging  the  bottom  of  it  so  that  the  blow-off 
pipe  passes  out  below  the  paving.  The  cleanout  door,  which  Is 
usually  located  In  the  rear  wall,  should  be  placed  on  a  level  wKh 
the  paving  so  that  no  obstacle  is  offered  to  raking  out  the  ashes. 
Place  the  blow-ofl!  pipe  in  a  brick  trough,  the  bricks  on  top  being 
arranged  so  that  they  may  be  readily  removed  for  inspection. 
This  arrangement  admits  the  blow-off  pipe  being  placed  above 
the  boiler-room  floor  without  interfering  with  free  access  to  the 
cleanout  door.  The  vertical  section  of  the  blow-off  pipe  should 
be  protected  from  the  direct  impingement  of  the  flames  by  use  of  a 
pipe  sleeve  over  it 

Some  engineers  prefer  to  line  all  the  Inner  surfaces  that  are 
swept  by  flame  and  heated  gases  with  fire-brick,  and.  while  this 
makes  a  good  and  lasting  setting  it  adds  considerably  to  the  cost. 
If  the  front  wall  and  the  side  walls  as  far  as  the  bridge  wall  are 
lined,  together  with  the  face  of  bridge  wall,  and  the  balance  of 
the  setting  is  laid  with  good,  hard-burned  red  brick,  a  satisfac- 
tory and  very  durable  job  will  result.  Every  fifth  or  sixth  course 
of  fire-brick  should  be  a  header  course  to  properly  bind  the  lining 
to  the  main  wall.  When  laying  the  fire-brick  care  should  be  taken 
to  use  only  the  minimum  amount  of  fire-clay  for  bonding. 

When  a  boiler  is  set  with  a  Dutch  oven,  there  is  absolute  need 
of  binder  bars  or  their  equivalent  to  carry  the  thrust  of  the  arch, 
but  no  such  need  exists  with  the  ordinary  return  tubular  setting 
where  the  boiler  is  hung,  and  probably  not  where  the  boiler  is 
supported  by  lugs  resting  on  the  setting  walls. 

Proper  provision  to  allow  freedom  for  expansion  of  the  shell 
must  be  made  if  the  cracking  of  the  setting  walls  is  to  be  pre- 
vented. The  walls  should  be  left  about  1  in.  from  the  shell  of  the 
boiler  at  all  points,  and  this  space  can  be  closed  with  asbestos 
rope  or  plastic  asbestos  to  prevent  air  leakage  into  the  setting. 
Pockets  should  be  left  in  the  brickwork  around  the  rear  supporting 
lugs  so  that  there  will  be  no  chance  for  the  lugs  to  push  against 
the  walls.  A  point  where  clearance  is  of  vital  importance  is 
around  the  pipe  connection  to  the  water  column  and  blow-oft. 
Unless  there  is  proper  freedom  allowed  at  these  points  there  is 
danger  of  the  piping  being  broken  off. 
.  Where  boilers  are  hung  from  beams  and  supported  on  columns 
and  more  than  one  boiler  is  used,  a  column  Is  often  placed  in  the 
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dividing  wall  between  boilers;  where  thlH  In  the  caite  too  ^reat 
care  cannot  be  exercised  to  keep  tnich  columns  from  being  over- 
heated. There  .should  be  at  least  1^  ins.  of  brickwork  between  the 
column  and  the  fire  and  a  2-in.  air  siwce  around  the  column, 
with  free  ventilation  in  this  space.  To  accomplish  this,  air 
should  be  admitted  near  the  bottom  of  the  column  through  an 
open  duct  not  less  than  10  ins.  square,  and  with  free  opening  at  the 
top.  These  requirements,  where  a  column  8  ln&  In  diameter  Is 
used,  mean  that  the  minimum  wall  thicknem  between  the  boilers 
at  the  grate  level  must  be  38  ins. 

Floor  Space  for  Reciprocating  Engines.  H.  A.  Liardner  (Trans- 
actions American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  April.  1903) 
states  that  the  floor  space  required  Is  affected  more  by  the  design 
than  the  size  of  the  unit.  Vertical  space  has  proved  cheaper  than 
floor  space.  The  floor  space  required  per  h.  p.  at  3  central  sta- 
tions in  New  York  is  aa  follows: 

• 

Units,  h.-p.       Sq.  ft.  per  h.  -p. 

Edison  station    5.500  .33 

Metroi)oIitan  station    4.500  .50 

Manhattan  Station    8.000  .56 

Cost  of  Space  for  Different  Types  of  Boilers.  C.  R.  D.  Meier 
(Engineering  and  Contracting.  Oct.  22.  1913)  in  comparing  the 
space  occupied,  per  rated  horse  power,  by  the  various  types  of 
boilers,  shows  the  cost  of  floor  space  per  boiler  horse  power.  Tak- 
ing the  cost  |>er  sq.  ft.  as  $10,  for  example,  we  note  that  the  cost 
per  boiler  horse  power  with  Type  A  is  $7.84 ;  with  Tyi>e  A  with 
alleys.  $K  96 ;  with  Ty])e  C.  $11.50;  with  Tyi>e  B.  $13.50.  and  with 
Type  D.  $13.32,  Type  A  being  the  horisontal  pass  tyiie  t>oiler;  B. 
vertical  baflle.  horizontal  water  tube  boilers,  No.  1  with  inclined 
headens  No.  2  with  vertical  headers,  and  No.  3  with  a  cross-drum 
and  vertical  headers,  this  reducing  the  head  room;  C  inclined  water 
tube  boilers.  No.  1,  being  a  standard  setting  and  No.  2  arranged 
with  A-.*<haped  furnace:  D,  horizontal  boiler  with  steel  wat«?r  legn 
instead  of  sectional  headers,  as  in  Type  B.  It  has  4 -in.  tubes,  x^r- 
tical  baffles,  and  a  tube  spacing  similar  to  Type  A.  so  that  the  space 
occupied  is  approximately  the  same  as  for  Type  B. 

Money  Value  of  Head  Room.  The  different  head  room  require- 
ments with  the  boilers  under  consideration  are  given  below. 

COMPARATIVE   HEIGHTS   AND   COSTS   FOR  DIFFERENT 

TYPES  OF  BOILERS 

Add'l.  co.vt  of 
Tvnpnf  -  Add'l  ht.  nit  to        boiler  plant 

boife?  ^^-^'  compd.  ^\"<>*        bldg..acc't. 

°""®'^  to  A  ^  greater  ht. 

perhp. 

A  22.00  0  0  0.00 

Bi  26.25  4.25  19.3  ^.24 

n  •«  <«  <i  (I 

b!  23.60  1.60  6.8  0.09 

Ci  30.00  8.00  36.4  0.46 

C«  33.50  1150  52.3  0.66 

D  24.00  2.00  8.7  0.11 
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It  now  remains  to  determine  tlie  money  value  of  head  room  so  that 
these  costa  may  be  properly  combined  with  the  floor  space  figures. 

We  may  assume  $6  per  boiler  h.  p.  as  an  average  coHt  of  a 
boiler  plant  building  alone,  as  correspond ing  to  the  average  value 
of  $10  per  sq.  ft.  for  the  cost  of  building  foundations  and  real 
eKiate.  It  is  unnecessary  to  analyze  the  money  value  of  head 
room  for  a  range  of  values  of  boiler  plants  from  the  minimum  to 
the  maximum,  becau^  this  item  is  less  important  than  floor  space. 

ObviouHly.  the  height  of  the  boiler  plant  building  will  not  affect 
the  coKt  of  real  estate  and,  and  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  cost 
of  foundations.  Furthermore,  increasing  the  height  of  the  boiler 
roi>m  doefs  not  increase  Its  cost  so  much  in  proportion  as  does  an 
Increase  in  the  plan  area  of  the  building.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  side  walls  and  columns  may  be  Increased  in  height  at  a 
lens  cost  than  the  roof  con.Mtruction.  We  shall  therefore  assume 
that  doubling  the  height  of  the  building  increases  its  cost  only 
60%.  whereaa  if  the  cubical  contents  were  increased  the  same 
amount  by  making  the  floor  area  double,  the  cost  would  be  in- 
creased 100^.  In  the  second  place,  an  increase  of  a  certain  per- 
centage In  the  height  of  a  boiler  does  not  increase  the  height  of 
the  boiler  room  by  the  same  amount;  the  clearance  above  the 
boilers  remains  practically  the  same  in  any  case.  We  shall  there- 
fore make  the  further  assumption  that  an  Increase  in  the  height 
of  a  boiler  of  100%,  instead  of  increasing  the  height  of  the  boiler 
room  by  100%,  increases  that  dimension  only  60%. 

Total  Saving  per  Boiler  Horse  Power.  Table  XXIV  shows  the 
additional  costs,  due  to  increased  floor  space  and  head  room,  of  the 
diflferent  types  of  boiler  as  compared  with  Type  A  without  6-ft. 
alleys  between  batterie&  These  costs  are  evaluated  on  a  basis  of 
$10  per  sq.  ft.,  which  is  a  fair  average.  The  costs  due  to  greater 
heights  are  taken  from  the  calculations  above,  which  were  made 
on  a  t>a8i8  of  the  cost  of  a  boiler  plant  building  of.  $6  per  h.  p. 
which  would  correspond  to  $10  per  sq.  ft.  for  buildings,  real  estate 
and  foundations. 

It  Is  seen  that,  compared  with  Type  A  without  alleys  (for  hand 
firing  and  a  few  types  of  stokers),  the  additional  cost  for  the 
various  other  types  of  boilers  ranges  from  $3.49  to  $5.90  per  h.  p. 
As  compared  to  Type  A  with  alleys  (the  general  condition  for 
stokers),  the  additional  cost  ranges  from  $2.37  to  $4.78  per  boiler 
h.  p.  If,  instead  of  considering  the  one  basis  of  $10  per  sq.  ft., 
we  consider  the  upper  and  lower  limits  of  $22  and  $3.60,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  saving  in  space  occupied,  with  the  Type  A  boiler,  as 
compared  to  the  various  other  types,  is  worth  from  $1  to  $10  per 
boiler  h.  p. 

Money  Value  of  Floor  Space.  The  money  value  of  space  saved 
will  depend  on: 

(1)  The  cost  of  real  estate. 

(2)  The  cost  of  foundations. 

(3)  The  cost  of  the  power  plant  building. 

Power  plants,  factories  and   industrial  plants  are  generally  lo- 
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uted  where  real  estate  Id  chenp,  but  nevertheleas  In  many  cases 
the  cnst  of  the  site  will  be  GO  to  100%  ot  the  coat  of  the  building 
itself.       (Power.  Jan.   26,   1909,  p.  219.) 

Tbe  cost  of  ihe  ECnemtor  station  building,  and  at  the  land  oc- 
cupied, ot  the  EMison  Electric  lUumlnatlnK  Co.  of  Brooklyn,  Is  tZ9 
per  kw  (Engineering  and  ConlracUng,  April  S.  1910).  and  bh  the 
con  of  the  building  probably  Ilea  between  tlO  and  120.  the  land 
and  the  building  are  about  equally  eipenalve. 

As  against  Ihls  Upper  extreme,  we  have  such  plania  as  factories 
in  outlying  dlstiicta  o(  small  townn  where  the  cost  of  real  eatate 
might  be  Hs  low  aa  2B  eta.  per  sq.  ft.  Between  these  values  He 
the  factories,  brewerlea.  mills  and  almilar  plants.  In  medlum-slsed 


CBrfrf«^rtfito*«,»W««t«m4flo,*rPI»ifOu/w;^'fV3i'oV5eJ/orj_ 

Fig.  7.     Relation  of  cost  per  sq,  ft.  of  Ooor  space,  to  cost  per  boiler 
hp.  of  various  types  of  bollera. 

dtlea  We  muat  also  consider  isolated  plants  In  cities  and  Hhall 
assume  Ihe  following  limits  for  the  value  of  rea]  eatate :  Real 
estate.  i!5  cts.  to  )10  per  sq,  ft. 

In  a  paper  on  "  Steam  Power  Plants. "  by  O.  S.  Lyford  and  R. 
W.  atovel.  In  the  January',  1911.  Proceedings  of  the  Engmeers' 
Society  of  Western  Pennaylvanla.  It  is  pointed  out  that  foundation 
Costa  range  from  tl.2E  to  ft  per  aq.  ft.  of  building  plan  area, 
dFpendlng  upon  the  character  of  the  soil.  The  lower  figure  covers 
Mmple  concrete  footings  for  good  bearing  soil,  while  the  higher 
Rgure  mverR  locations  where  piling  or  rock  excavation  la  required. 
We  shall   assume   the   same   figures,   viz.:     Foundations.    XXi'iZ    to 

The   same  paper  states   that  power   plant  buildings  cost   (4   to 
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113  per  kw.  and  that  the  plan  area  will  average  from  0.8  to  1.6 
sq.  ft.  per  kw..  xlving  a  cost  per  »q.  ft.  of  from  $2.70  to  $15. 

In  Power,  of  Aug.  22,  1911.  p.  274.  A.  £.  Dixon  cites  a  case  of 
a  power  plant  building  in  the  Middle  West  of  1,600  kw.  where  the 
building  co.<«t  was  $2.35  per  sq.  ft.  The  author  also  states  that  in 
majiy  of  the  larger  steam  plants  the  cost  of  the  building  per  sq.  ft 
Is  much  higher  than  the  figure  for  this  plant,  ranging  from  $5 
to  $10  without  foundations. 

In  Data  CThicago.  for  September.  1910.  is  given  a  chart  with  6 
of  power  plant  buildings  varying  in  plan  area  from  about 
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space  : 
Ing  surface,  each  for  different  types  of  water  tube  boilers. 


Ftg.  8.     Required  floor  space^for  eight  boilers  of  9.000  sq.  ft.  heat- 
irti 


3.000   to   30,000   sq.   ft.,  which  ranged  in  cost  from  $2   to   $4  per 
sq.  ft. 

On  ihe  basis  of  the  foregoing,  we  shall  assume:  Cost  of  build- 
ings, $2  to  $8  per  sq.  ft.  of  plan  area.  Grouping  the  three  items  of 
real  estate,  foundation  and  power  plant  building,  we  have  the 
following : 

Real   estate,  cost   per  sq.   ft |0  25  to  $10 

Foundations,  cost   per  sq.   ft 1.25  to      4 

Power  plant  buildings,  cost   per  sq.   ft....   2.00  to      8 


Total  cost  per  sq.  ft   $3.50  to  $22 


The  chart  of  Pig  7  Is  drawn  with  the  above  limits  of  cost 
per  Hq.   ft  of  space. 

Number  of  Brick  Required  for  507  h.  p.  Boiler.  The  brick  re- 
quired above  the  floor  line  in  setting  a  507  h.  p.  Stirling  boiler  in 
a  power  house  in  Washington  were  as  follows: 
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Arch  flre  brick:  Number  required 

High  grade,   standard  size    . . 476 

HSfsh.  grade,  wedge  Hhape.  2  V^  by  2  by  4  V«i  by  9 

ins 532 

Wall  Fire  Biiclc: 

Higli  grade,  standard  Hize   3.846 

Second  grade,  standard  .size   2,398 

Third  grade,  standard  size   2.758 

Miscellaneous : 

Red    brick    23.755 

Fire  tile,  12  by  2  by  12  ins 279 

Cost  of  Erecting  Harrington  Automatic  Stoker  Under  a  Return 
Tubular  Boiler.  C.  L.  Samson  (Engineering  and  Contracting.  Au^. 
16.  1911)  gives  the  cost  of  tearing  out  the  old  cast  iron  front, 
furnace  iron  work,  bridge  wall  and  all  flre  brick  lining  In  front  of 
the  bridge  wall  of  a  72-in.  and  18-ft.  horizontal  return  tubular 
boiler,  and  the  erection  of  a  Harringtcm  automatic  stoker  in  place. 
rebuilding  (he  bridge  wail  and  relining  the  furnace  from  the  bridge 
wall  to  the  front. 

The  Moor  line  of  the  old  furnace  was  too  low  to  permit  the  use 
of  the  ash  drai^  furnished  with  stoker.  This  necessitated  cutting 
out  the  concrete  floor  and  digging  pit  8  X  9  ft.  by  2  ft.  6  ins.  deep 
at  the  front  of  the  furnace.  The  material  excavated  consisted 
of  6  ins.  of  concrete  n(M>r  and  2  ft.  of  shelly  rock.  All  excavating 
was  done  with  sledge  anl  wedges.  The  itemized  costs  of  ilie 
various  parts  of  the  work  were  as  follows: 

Cost  of  tearing  out  old  boiler  front.  13  hrs.  at  $0.25 $  3.25 

Uxcavation   for  ash    pit.    74  ^    hrs.    at    $0.25 18.62 

Centering   for   arches.    18    hrs.    at   $U.30    6,40 

Forms   for  concrete   work.    7   hr.s.   at   $0.30 2.10 

I>o<jr  over  ash   pit.    Yt    hr.   at   $0.25    .13 

Brick  work.  165  Vj  hrs.  at  $0.25.  55  hrs.  at  $0.21 52.93 

Kn-dinK  iron  work.  59  hrs.  at  10.25.   V4i  hr.  at  $0.30 14.90 

Steam  piping  to  stoker  engine.  21  hrs.  at  $0.25 G.25 

Sorting   and   handling   old    firebrick.    25   hrs.   at   $0.25 6.25 

Concrete   work.    15    hrs.   at    $0.25    3.75 

Total   cost    of   labor    $  1 1 2.58 

The  above  costs  do  not  include  sui>erintendence  and  material. 

In  another  case  the  work  included  erecting  stokers,  rebuilding 
the  bridge  wall  and  relining  the  furnace  from  the  bridge  wall  to 
the  front.  The  floor  of  the  old  furnaces  was  so  loW  as  to  nec«*i«- 
sitate  cutting  out  the  floor  and  excavating  a  pit ;  the  floor  being 
concrete  and  the  excavation  being  rock  and  the  work  being  done 
with  .♦iledire  and  wedges.  The  cost  of  installing  the  first  stoker 
as  Itemized  In  article  mentioned  above  was  $12  58  '  T\je  same  gang 
put  in  the  remaining  three  stokers.  It  will  bo  noted  that  the  cost 
gradually  decreased  with  th»  successive  installations.  The  follow- 
ing were  the  co.sts  of  labor  for  stokers  2.  3  and  4  : 

Second  Stoker 

Excavation.   82  hrs.   at   25  rts $   20.50 

Tearing    out    old    fronts.    10    hrs     at    25    cts 2  50 
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Forms  for  concrete.  7V>  hrs.  at  25  cts »....$  188  \  ^  gs 

Porms  for  concrete.  2  hrs.  at  30  cts i.40  J 

rentennif  for  aixheti,  2  V^j   hrs.  at   30  eta. 75  I  •  -, 

Centering  for  arche.**.  1 1  Yi  hn*.  at  26  cts 2.88  j 

Concrete  work.  32  %  hrK  at  25  cts.   8.13 

Unloading  stoker.  4  ^t  hrs.  at  26  cts 1.13 

Cnloadlng  Hjnd.    2   hrs.  at    25   cts .60 

Unloading  firebrick.   16%  hrs.   at   26  cts 3.92 

Brickwork.      36   hrs.   at   22   cts 7.92  J  37-7 

BHckwork.    119   hrs.   at   26   cts 29.75  J  *''" 

l!:rt>cting   iron   work.   44   hrs.   at    26  Cta 11.00  \  xq  \n 

BrectlnK  iron  work.  27  hrs.  at  30  Cts 8.10  J 

Teaming 2.60 

Shafting.   1 2  hrs.   at    30  cts.    3.60  )  4  qo 

Shafting.  h%   hrs.  at  26  cts 1.38  j  ''** 

Total    labor $10884 

Third  Stoker  * 

Excavation.  89  hrs.  at  26  cts $  22.26 

Tearing  out  old   front.    10   hrs.   at    25  cts 2.50 

Forms  for  concrete,    16  hrs.   at   30  cts I  4.80  }  ^  »» 

Forms  for  cf>ncrete,  2  hrs.  at   25  cts 50  I 

Centering  for  arches.  7  hrs.  at  25  cts 1.75 

Concrete  work.  20  hrs.  at  26  cts 6.00  |  r  04 

Concrete  work.   4  hrs.  at   21  cts 84  j  ^ 

Unloading  stoker.  4 14  hrs.  at  26  cts. 1.13 

Unloading  sand.  2  hrs.  at  25  cts.    50 

Unloading  firebrick.    16%  hrs.  at  26  cts 3.92 

Brickwork.  98  hrs.  at   25  cts 24.50 )  .«  <;.. 

Brickwork.  43  hrs.  at  21  cts 9  03  |  ^'^^^ 

Brecting  iron  work.  77  hrs.  at  26  cts 19.^5  |  .>t  qk 

Hrt^llng  iron  work.  13  hrs.  at  21  cts 2.73  |  -*^* 

Shafting.  4  hrs.  at  30  cts 1  20 

Teaming     2  50 

Total    labor    $102.40 

Fourth  Stoker 

tlxcavation.  101^  hr&  at  26  cts $25.38  {  .>«  oe 

Excavation,  7  hrs.  at  21  cts 1.47  |  7'^  "^ 

Tt?aring  out  old  front.  12  hrs.  at  25  cts 3  00 

Form»  for  concrete,  2  hrs.  at  30  cts .60  (  .>  ^ 

Forms  for  concrete,   6  hrs.   at  25  cts 1.50  j 

(Centering  for  arches,  6  hrs.  at  21  cts 1.05 

Concrete  work.  26^  hrs.  at  25  cts 6.0J 

Unloading  stoker.  4  Vi  hrs.  at  25  cts 1.13 

Unloading  sand.   2  hrs.  at  25  cts .50 

Unloading  firebrick.  16%  hrs.  at  25  cts 3  9J 

Brickwork,   98   hrs.   at   26   cts 14.50  1  91  ... 

Brickwork.  32%   hrs.  at  21  cts.    6.84  1  -'  "** 

Greeting  iron  work,  1  hr.  at  30  cts 30  )  1 4  ee 

Erecting   iron   work.   57  hrs.  at   25  cts 14.25  j  ^^'^^ 

Shaftinsr.  3  hrs.  at  30  cts 90  (  ,  /.{• 

Shafting.  3  hrs.  at  25  cts 75  J  '  "" 

Teaming     2.50 

Platform  for  ash  pit.  3  hrs.  at  25  cts .75 

Cleaning  up  boiler  room,  5  hrs.  at  25  cts ^^  . .  1.25 


Total     $87.21 

Cost  of   Setting   Two  200   h.    p.    Boilers  at   the   Bush   Terminal, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     The  work  was  accomplished  in  bad  weather. 

Labor     $    449.83 
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Material : 

38.360  red  brick  at  $12  per  M $  400.00 

4,600  Are  brick  at  .$32  per  M )  i  ji  ^n 

75  Buli  nose  lire  brick  at  $82  per  M J  i*^**' 

36  bbls.  of  lime  at  $1    36.00 

12  lbs.  of  Ro8endale  cement  at  $2 24.00 

29  ydR.    sand   at   $1  .^5    34.25 

11  bbls.  fire  clay  at  $3   33.00 

$    670.65 
Total  cost  of  settine:  boiler $1,219.83 

Cost  of  Two  Engine  Foundations  at  the  Corliss  Surprise  Store. 
8th   Avenue,   New   York.     A    1 :4 :6   mixture  of  concrete   was  used. 

Labor: 

271^    days  at   $2    $  65.00 

€blaterial  Used: 

21  bbls.  cement  at  $2 43.00 

8  yds.  sand  at  $1.75    1 4.00 

13  yds.   stone   at   $3    39.00 

Material  Hauled  Away: 

18  yds.  earth  at  $1.25    22.50 

Total  cost  of  foundations $172.50 

Excavation,  cu.  yds 17 

Concrete,   cu.    yds 17 

CuHt  of  foundation  per  cu.  yd $10.10 

Cost  of  Moving  and  Erecting  a  400  h.  p.  Corliss  Engine  and  600 
k.  w.  Generator.  In  describiuB  the  moving  and  erection  of  a  Cor- 
liss engine  and  generator  C.  L.  Samson  (Engineering  and  Con- 
tracting, Aug.  16,  1911)  states  that  the  engine  and  generator  came 
knocked  down  on  flat  cars  and  were  hauled  1  V^  miles  over  imved 
streets  on  a  heavy  truck,  especially  designed  for  hauling  heavy 
loads.  The  heaviest  piece  weighed  15  tons.  It  so  chanced  that 
the  streets  were  slightly  down  grade  for  the  entire  distance,  so 
that  four  horses  were  sufficient  to  draw  the  heaviest  parts.  The 
moHt  of  the  parts,  however,  were  drawn  by  a  2-horse  team. 

The  installation  was  in  an  old  building  and  the  floor  was  not 
strong  enough  to  support  the  weight  of  the  heavier  parts.  Shores 
were  accordingly  set  under  Moor  sills  and  joists  at  about  S6-in. 
centers  to  strengthen  the  floor. 

A  gin  pole  with  a  4-8heave  roi>e  block  and  a  hand  power  double- 
geared  winch  was  used  in  taking  off  the  top  half  of  the  generator 
field  ring  and  for  lowering  the  bottom  half  of  the  flywheel  into 
the  wheelpit.  All  other  parts  were  placed  on  skids,  rolled  Into 
position  and  lowered  with  jacks, 

A  'house  mover  furnished  his  services  with  the  truck,  one  team, 
blocking  and  the  necessary  jaclis  and  rigging  for  $10  \^r  day. 
The  man  sent  by  the  engine  com|)any  supervised  the  erection  of 
the  engine  and  the  company  furnishing  the  generator  sent  a  man 
to  supervise  the  erection  of  the  electrical  e<iuipment. 

Charges  for  moving  the  generator  are  hiRh.  due  to  a  truck  break- 
ing down  under  load  with  considerable  delay  in  transferring  the 
load. 
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The  charges  for  erection  on  both  engine  and  generator  are  high. 
due  to  delay  in  arrival  of  certain  partti  that  failed  to  come  with 
the  Feet  of  the  machinery.  The  charges  for  intttallation  and  cov- 
ering of  mteam  and  exhaunt  piping  are  high  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  laid  under  the  tloor  where  only  about  18  ins.  W(>rking 
si>ace  was  available.  Further,  two  concrete  foundation  walls  had 
to  be  pierced.  The  steam  line  was  about  18  ft.  long  and  the  ex- 
haust line  was  about  46  ft.  long.  -  Both  steam  and  exhaust  lines 
were  8  Ins.  and  flanged  pi|>e  and  flttings  were  used.  Aside  from 
pipe  and  fittings,  little  material  was  used  and  the  charges  below 
given  are  for  labor  only. 

The  weight  of  the  engine  was  41  tons  and  the  weight  of  the 
generator  was  20  tona  The  switchboard,  transformers  and  fittings 
weighed  about  5  tons.     The  itemized  costs  of  labor  were  as  follows : 

Cost   of  shoring   up   engine   room   floor,    43V^    Ix^s. 

at    $0.80    %  13  05 

Cutting  walls  for  steam  piping.  59 V^  hrs.  at  $0.25..     14.88 

i^overing  steam  piping: 

20  hrs.   at  $0.30    6  00 

91  hrs.    at    $0.26    22.75 

ToUl    $  28.76 

Piping   for  oiling   system: 

8  hr&   at  $0.30    $     2-40 

118  hrs.  at   $0.26    29.50 

Total    $  31.90 

Moving  engine: 

28  hrs.  at  $0.30    $     6  90 

13€i^   hrs.  at  $0.26    34.12 

House    mover 34.50 

Extra  men 6. 00 

Total     $  81.52 

Setting  up  engine: 

137  hrs.  at  $0.30   $  41.10 

343  hrs.  at  $0.26    85.75 

House    mover 56  OO 

Erector    286.15 

Total     $469.00 

Moving  generator: 

43  Vi    hrs.  at  80.30    $  13.05 

SHt/j   hrs.  at  $0.26    14.62 

House  mover 42.50 

£«xtra  team 4.00 

Total     $  74.17 

Setting  up  generator: 

4  hrs.  at  $0.30 $     1.20 

102  hrs.   at  $0.26    25.50 

House  mover 38.00 

Erector 190.00 

Total     $254.70 

Total  cost  of  labor  for  moving  and  erecting  engine 

and  generator   $967.97 
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CoBt  of  Wrecking  m  Plant  after  m  Fire.  Wilfred  Twinch  (Power, 
Oct..  1907)  gives  the  foUowinsr  account  of  wrecking  the  Minnesota 
Sugar  Company's  plant,  at  St.  Louis  Park,  Minn.,  after  it  was 
burned  down.  The  plant  cost  $400,000.  The  main  building  and 
warehouses  were  of  enamel  brick,  one  end  of  the  plant  being  of 
mill  conHtruction,  two  stories  high,  and  the  other  end  part  steel 
and  three  stories  high.  &ome  of  the  heaviest  machinery  was  sup- 
ported by  iron  columns.  The  floors  were  wood.  After  the  insur- 
ance was  "adjusted  the  plant  was  turned  over  to  the  engineer  to 
wreck.  He  was  instructed  to  save  everything  worth  saving,  to 
sell  the  scrap  and  to  clear  the  ground.  There  were  four  cast-iron 
evaporators,  built-up  structures.  20  ft.  long.  8  ft.  wide  and  8  ft. 
high,  with  their  backs  broken.  There  were  eight  wrougbt-lron 
crystal lizers  weighing  20  tons  each,  and  there  were  steel  storage 
tanks  and  pipe  lines  galore.  Altogether  there  was  sufTlclent  salvage 
to  preclude  the  use  of  dynamite. 

The  engineer  had  had  no  previous  experience  in  wrecking,  so  he 
concluded  that  scrapmen  could  do  it  more  cheaply.  Them*  gentle- 
men were  found  to  be  banded  together  and  very  dinicult  to  deal 
with.  At  first  the  best  proposition  they  would  offer  was  to  pay 
us  $2.40  a  ton  for  the  wreck,  they  to  clear  the  ground.  leaving  us 
everything  we  winhed  to  retain.  Finally  comiietitlon  got  pretty 
sharp,  and  we  eluded  a  contract  with  one  fellow  to  clear  the  ground 
and  pay  $6.76  a  ton  for  all  wrought-  and  cast-iron  scrap.  12  Vi  eta 
per  pound  for  copper  scrap.  4  cts.  for  brass,  and  $3  per  thousand 
for  whole  brick.  Fortunately  we  had  a  lawyer  to  draw  up  a 
contract  which  contained  a  penalty  clause  for  not  finishing  the 
Job  within  60  days. 

These  wreckers  were  speciallHts.  competent  to  handle  such  a 
proposition.  Incidentally  we  learned  that  it  Is  best  to  consider 
all  machinery  that  has  been  In  the  heat  of  a  fire  as  scrap,  only 
scrap*  and  that  cast-iron  columns  go  through  fire  better  than  builtup 
columns,  because  they  are  capable  of  withstanding  more  heat. 

The  wreckers  first  extended  the  railroad  track  into  the  wreck 
and  procured  two  gondola  cars,  then  removing  by  hand  and  team 
such  as  they  could,  they  put  the  cast-iron  scrap  into  one  car  and 
the  wrought-iron  into  the  other.  Next  they  in.stalled  a  guy  derrick 
with  a  60-ft.  mast,  with  18  X  18-in.  base  and  a  70-ft.  boom;  also  a 
double-cylinder.  7  X  10-in.  hoisting  engine.  Care  was  taken  in  lo- 
cating the  derrick  so  it  would  need  shifting  only  three  times,  as 
each  move  cost  $50  to  $60  in  labor. 

The  big  cast-Iron  evaporators,  condensers,  vacuum  pans,  etc, 
were  broken  up  by  dropping  a  big  ball  upon  them  from  the  top 
of  the  derrick.  All  wrought-iron  work  and  the  steel  structures 
were  cut  up  with  cold  chisels  and  .sledge  hammers,  piece  by  piece. 
To  show  that  the  workmen  were  not  amateurs,  the  pipe  work  was 
•  unscrewed  where  necessary,  or  the  flanges  were  broken  with  sledge 
hammers. 

Cost  of  Wrecking  the  Plant.  The  market  price  for  wrought- 
and  cast-iron  scrap,  mixed,  was  $10  per  ton.  fob.  cars;  the  con- 
tract  price   was   $6.75   per  ton   on   the  ground,   so   the  contractor 
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evidently  allowed  $3.26  a  ton  for  wrecking  and  loading.  Follow- 
ing is  the  actual  cost  as  checked  up  daily  by  the  company's  en- 
gineer: 

Labor  (excluding  derrick  gang)  4500  hours  at  22^^  cents...  $1,012 

Supervision,  2  men  for  two  months,  at  $75 300 

Team,   10  days  at   $4    40 

Setting   derrick    60 

Derrick,  60  days  at  $12  a  day   (4  men)    720 

£>errick  repair    60 

Ix>ading  derrick   60 

Tools    (say)    30 

$2,262 

There  was  990  tons  of  scrap  iron  shipped,  so  the  actual  cost  of 
wrecking  and  loading  was  $2.28  per  ton. 

Installation  Costs  of  Miscellaneous  Equipment.  Table  XXVIII 
gives  actual  costs  of  installing  power  plant  equipment  and  is 
largely  taken  from  accounting  records,  In  connection  with  recent 
appraisals  (prior  to  the  war). 

TABl^E  XXVIII.     INSTALLATION  COSTS 

Misc.  Cost 

Weight,  mate-  per 

Description  lb.       Labor      rial       Total       ton 

2<-18.000  hp.     turbines 611,400  $9,848  $2,440  $12,288  $40.20 

1-10,000  hp.  turbine 169,000     3.973  924  4.897     67.90 

2-      500  hp.   impulse  wheels. .  19,200     1,367  1,061  2.408     26.1G 
1-  6,000  hp.  turbine  and  gov- 
ernor       143.900     1,288  209  1.497     20.80 

1-  1,000  hp.   turbine    148,000        825  36  861     11.60 

2-10,000    kw.    generators 470,000     3,719     1,332       6,051     21.60 

2-  225    kw.    exciters 48.000         690         362  962     39.50 

1-7,000  kw.  generator 199,100     2,286     1.190       3.475     36.00 

2-  1.500  kw.  motor  generators  309,700  1.666  372  1.938  12.60 
1-      500  kw.  motor  generator.      41,116  347  7  364  17.30 

1-1,250    kw.    generator 32,500  235  62  297  18.30 

1-3,750    kw.    generator 107,360  392  17  409  7.80 

1-1,400    kw.    generator 66,700  401  21  422  12.60 

7-3.333  kw.    transformers 246,000  1.673        340  1,913  16.60 

4-1.000  kw.    transformers 78.000       607  13.00 

1-1,000  kw.    transformer 33.000  110          33     .      143  8.70 

3-  200  kw.  transformers....  28,500  262          10  272  19.20 

3-1.500  kw.    transformers 66,600  1.138        162  1.290  46.50 

3-1.000  kw.    transformers 57.600  752         237  989  34.30 

3-    200  kw.    transformers 28.300  766           22  787  66.80 

1-2,200  kw.  transformers....  66.200       771  23.30 

1-60  ton  crane  114,000  1.708        140  1.848  32.40 

1-50  ton  crane  77,000  1.004        136  1.140  29.60 

1-25  ton  crane  24.000        290      290  24.20 

1-30  ton  crane  42,000       417  19  80 

1-10  ton  crane  11,500      140  24  30 

How  a  Machine  Foundation  In  m  Substation  Was  Removed  by 
Dynamite.  (Electrical  World.  March  11,  1916.)  A  booster  set  in 
the  Kolmar  Avenue  (Chicago)  substation  of  the  Commonwealth 
Eklison   Company   has   been   removed    to   make   room   for   a   new 
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2000-kw.  synchronous  converter.  A  part  of  the  reconstruction 
work  incident  to  the  change  consisted  in  removing:  the  booster 
foundation,  which  was  butlt  in  a  solid  concrete  block  12  ft.  wide 
by  16  ft.  longr  by  6  ft.  higrh.  To  remove  this  monolithic  block  by 
manual  labor  would  have  taken  8  men  a  week  working  8  hrs.  a 
day  with  points  and  sledges. 

A  quicker  and  more  efflcacious  method,  however,  was  adopted. 
Working:  with  air  hammer  and  drills,  a  workman  made  25  1.5-in. 
holes  varying:  In  depth  from  12  ins.  to  30  ins.  in  the  concrete.  Two 
licensed  dynamiters,  whose  services  had  been  secured  from  the  Chi- 
cago surface  Lines,  then  set  and  ignited  14  dynamite  blasts,  which 
completely  removed  the  old  foundation.  The  man  who  drilled  the 
holes  worked  from  2  to  11  p.  m  on  his  part  of  the  Job.  The  dyna- 
miters worked  from  1.30  a.  m.  till  4.30  a.  m.  the  following  morning, 
firing  the  first  blast  at  1.30  a.  m.  and  the  last  at  4.21  a.  m.  While 
the  dynamiters  were  at  work  the  two  converters  at  the  substation 
were  shut  down.  This  experience  with  dynamiting  has  led  the 
company's  engineers  to  believe  that  machine  foundations  Inside 
of  buildings  can  be  more  safely,  speedily  and  economically  removed 
by  men  who  thoroughly  understand  dynamiting  than  by  laborers 
with  sledges  and  points. 


CHAPTER  VI 
FUEL.  AND  COAL  HANDLING 

Easy  Calculation  of  Steam  Coal  Required  by  Power  Plants.  R.  E. 
Horton  in  Elnslneerin^  News,  March  11,  1915.  gives  the  data  In 
Table  I  for  use  In  calculating  the  cost  of  coal  required  by  actual 
or  hypothetical  steam  plants  under  comparison  with  proposed 
hydraulic  stations. 

Computations  were  carried  through  and  tabulated  for  the  yearly 
coal  consumption  in  tons  at  a  rate  of  1  lb.  per  h.p.-hr.  under  vari- 
ous conditions.  Now  it  is  only  necessary  to  ascertain  or  eHtimate 
and  combine  (1)  the  simplest  unit  coal  consumption  (per  h.p.-hr., 
including  allowance  for  shrinkage  and  waste  if  any)  ;  (2)  the 
averaire  h.p.  In  use  when  running;  (8)  the  allowance  for  banking; 
(4)  the  hrs.  use  per  day,  and  days  per  year. 

TABLE  I.     FACTORS  FOR  CALCULATING  AMOUNT  OP  STEAM 
COAL  REQUIRED  PER  HORSEPOWER-YEAR 

Gross  tons.  Net  tons, 

2.240  Ib.M.  2.000  lbs. 

310           365  310           365 

Method  of  operation                              days        days  days       days 

10  hns.  i>er  day,  no  banking 1.38  1.G3  1.55  1.83 

10  hrs.  per  day.  plus  %  for  banking.   1.84  2.17  2.07  2.43 

12  hrs.  ]>er  day,  no  banking 1.65  1.96  1.86  2.19 

12  hrs.  per  day,  plus  i^  for  banking  2.21  2.61  2.48  2.92 

24  hrs.  per  day,  no  banking 3.32  3.91  3.72  4.38 

For  example:  A  plant  runs  10  hrs.  per  day  and  310  days 
per  year,  produces  600  h.p.  average,  uses  2%  lbs.  per  h.p.-hr.  of 
steam  coal,  has  V6  allowance  for  banking;  coal  oohIs  $3.50  per 
gross  ton.  From  the  table,  the  proper  unit  consumption  per  h.p.- 
year  is  1.84  gross  tons.     Then, 

2.5  X  1.84  X  560  X$3.50  =  $7,735   annual   cost. 

Sometimes  it  is  necesstary  to  know  the  tons  of  a.sh  that  will  have 
to  be  disposed  of  each  year;  then  it  is  nece.ssary  only  to  subHtitute 
the  decimal  ijercentage  of  ash  in  the  coal  for  the  price  per  ton. 
For  1B%  ash  the  foregoing  case  shows 

2.5  X  1.84  X  500  X  0.15  =:  345  gross  tons. 

Theoretical  Mechanical  Equivalent,  In  H.  P.  Hours,  of  Heat 
Energy  Contained  In  Common  Fuels.  Fig.  1  shows  the  equivalent 
theoretical  energy  contained  in  the  ordinary  units  of  measure  of 
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common  fuels.  The  chart  has  been  prepared  by  taking  accepted 
standards  for  the  heat  content  per  ix)und  of  fuels  such  as  wood,  coal 
anthracite  and  bituminous,  alcohol,  petroleum,  etc..  tukin^  1  B.  t.  u. 
equal  to  778  ft.-lbs.and  1  hp.  equal  to  2,5-15  B.  t.  u.  pe.r  hour. 

Knowing  tiie  thermodynamic  efficiency  of  any  combination  of 
boiler  and  engine  and  the  heating  value  of  any  fuel  in  B.  t.  u.'s 
the  amount  of  fuel   required   to  o|)erate  the  plant  can  readily   be 

Kqaivalant  TbeoKtical  Kacricy  in  Horse  Power.  1  Lb.of  Kuei 


8     SqulvAloat  Tboorotical  Kn«rgy  in  H.F.  Hri  of  1  SIfort  Tou  of  Fuel 


Fig.  1.  Theoretical  energy  contained  in  lbs.  of  fuel  for  heatins 
values  up  to  24.000  B.t.u.  per  lb.,  a  B.t.u.  being  equal  to  778  ft.- 
lbs. 


e.Mtimated  from  the  chart.  Or,  knowing  the  heating  value  of  a 
fuel,  and  the  amount  of  fuel  required  to  produce  a  mechanical 
h.p..  the  thermodynamic  efficiency  of  the  plant  can  be  determined. 
Thus,  a  plant  operating  with  an  average  boiler  efficiency  of 
70%,  a  heat  loss  from  radiation  of  6%  and  an  efficiency  of  engine 
:ind  auxiliaries  of  20%  has  a  total  net  operating  efficiency  of 
70  X  95  X  20  =  13.3%.     If  the  plant  uses  coal  with  a  heating  value 
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of  14.000  B.  t  u.  per  lb.  1  ton  of  fuel  would  produce  11.000  X  0.133  - 
1.463  h.p.-hrK.  If  the  plant  is  required  to  develop  100  h.p.,  8  hrH. 
per  day  for  300  days  or  240»000  h.p.>hrs.  per  year  there  will  be 
required  240.000  -h  1.463  z:  164   tons  of  fuel. 

Th«  Eoonomy  tg  the  Consumer  Resulting  from  the  Purchase  of 
Coal  Under  8peolfleations.  The  advanta^^e  to  the  consumer  aris- 
in^r  from  the  purchase  of  coal  according  to  Kpeciflcations  wa^i 
shown  cle^trly  by  W.  O.  CulliiiK.  vire-pre.sid(Mit  «»f  ih«  cjullwli  Hen- 
derson Co.  of  (Jhicago,  in  a  paper  before  the  IllinoiH  Wafer  Supiily 
Association,  printed  in  Engineering  and  Contracting.  Manrh  27. 
1912.  The  adoption  of  this  phase  of  the  economic  operation  of 
pumping  and  |N>wer  plants  merits  the  careful  consideration  of  the 
superintendents  of  such  planta 

The  hc&at  value  and  burning  qualities  have  always  been .  the 
underlying  basis  of  consideration  wherever  it  has  been  possible  to 
choose  between  cme  or  more  grades  or  sizes  of  coal.  We  find  all 
i<orts  of  crude  methods  used  in  malting  these  decisions  and  too 
often  we  And  that  a  consumer  simply  l<nows  that  one  l<ind  of  coal 
Meems  to  burn  better  than  another  without  really  knowing  whether 
or  not  it  is  cheaper  for  him  than  some  other  available  fuel. 

Up  until  a  few  years  ago  the  larger  consumers  c^mployed  the 
boiler  test  to  determine  whether  or  not  coal  was  efficient  or  up  to 
contract  requirements.  Selections  of  coal  for  contracts  were  fre- 
quently made  by  this  method.  Coal  contractors  were  reiiuested 
to  make  a  shipment  of  coal  representative  of  the  fuel  which  they 
proposed  to  furnish  if  awarded  the  contract.  Several  shipments 
Ro  received  were  subjected  to  burning  tests  under  the  boiler  and 
the  evaiioration  per  isiund  of  coal  and  the  cost  to  evaporate  1.000 
IbK  of  water  were  determined  with  more  or  less  accuracy  depend- 
ing on  the  care  with  which  the  tests  were  made.  If  coal  con- 
tractors were  wise,  as  they  usually  were,  extra  good  coal  was 
often  supplied  for  the  test  and,  generally,  extraordinarily  high 
results  were  recorded. 

However,  in  individual  cases  this  ni<'thod  has  been  satisfactorily 
handled  and  the  system  is  often  us4'rul  in  determining  the  gen- 
eral grade  of  fuel  best  suited  for  any  particular  boiler  equip- 
ment. 

On  public  and  |>olitical  contracts  the  evaporation  method  has 
caused  no  end  of  criticism  as  there  are  many  conditions  under 
the  control  of  the  testing  engineer  and  firemen  by  means  of  whirh 
the  results  can  be  controUi'd  at  will.  F'urthermore.  even  if  the 
tests  are  honestly  and  efficiently  made,  they  are  u.^eless  in  the 
case  of  a  legal  fight  as  it  is  always  possible  to  show  that  the  con- 
ditions of  testing  are  constantly  changing  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  due  to  the  formation  of  boiler  scale,  weather,  load  and 
firing  requirements. 

Along  with  and  following  this  method  of  specifying  and  regu- 
lating deliveries  a  chemical  analysis  showing  the  amount  of  mois- 
ture, volatile  matter,  fixed  carbon,  ash  and  heat  value  wan  fre- 
quently inconwrated  in  the  contract  together  with  the  guarantee 
of  evaporation  obtained  by  the  boiler  test  method.     This  was  often 
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a  strengrtliening  clause  and  was  many  times  the  basin  of  makliiff 
settlement   where  substitution  was  clearly  evident. 

It  can  not  be  Haid  that  any  of  these  methods  were  ever  uni^ 
versal  nor  is  the  new  and  improved  B.  t.  u.  system  In  universal 
use.  In  many  caseK  the  fuel  which  forms  from  10  to  25%  of  the 
yearly  ezpenne,  is  bought  without  any  supervision  whatever,  while 
the  much  le^s  expensive  items,  such  as  steel,  pig  iron,  cement, 
electrical  materials,  pu])er,  etc.,  are  often  purchased  on  the  most 
rigrid  specifications  and  guarantee. 

Following  the  public  demand  for  efficiency  and  honest  purchas* 
Ing.  the  political  and  public  inHtitutions  have  in  many  cases  been 
the  leaders  in  scientific  methods  of  purchasing  coal.  Thus  in  1907 
the  U.  S.  Government  adopted  a  form  of  B.  t.  u.  siiecifications 
which  is  now  in  use  by  practically  all  Government  departments. 
The  methods  used  by  the  Government  and  the  method  now  in  um 
by  other  consumers  are,  generally,  based  on  the  same  fundamental 
principle,  which  Is  the  "  delivery  of  heat  units."  While  there  are 
several  difTerent  methods  of  regulating  and  figuring  the  value  of 
a  delivery,  practically  all  of  them  consider  the  analysis  of  as  much 
imi>ortance  as  the  weight  of  the  coal. 

The  B.  t.  u.  system  as  applied  to  public  institutions  briefly  is  as 
follows:  Bids  for  the  delivery  of  fuel .  are  advertised  for  in  the 
usual  way.  The  advertisement  differs  little  from  the  common 
form  and  often  simpiy  states  that  an  amount  of  coal  is  desired 
and  that  the  same  will  be  purchased  in  accordance  with  the  B.  t.  u. 
system,  specifications  for  which  may  be  had  by  application,  etc 

Other  specifications  differ  in  detail  for  different  institutions,  due 
to  the  variations  in  the  coal  requirements  and  business  methods 
of  the  office.  All  embrace  clauses  to  cover  the  following  principal 
points  and  it  will  be  seen  that  a  specification  should  cover  some- 
thing more  than  the  mere  physical  properties  of  coal. 

(1)  Conditions  under  which  pi*oposals  are  to  be  made  must  be 
clearly  defined,  the  bond,  certified  check,  and  other  general  con- 
ditions must  be  explained. 

(2)  Special  requirements  such  as  time  and  place  of  delivery, 
amount  of  coal  required,  strike  clause  (if  any),  liability  of  con* 
tractor,  and  clauses  covering  the  purchase  on  open  market  must 
be  clearly  and  specifically  drawn.  Since  a  specification  is  usually 
the  basis  of  and  a  part  of  a  contract,  it  must  be  legally  drawn 
and  fair  to  both  the  contractor  and  consumer,  as  an  unfair  contract 
may  not  stand  the  test  of  the  court  even  though  it  may  have  been 
accepted  by   the  contractor 

(3)  A  general  description  of  the  coal  wanted  should  be  included 
in  the  specifications.  This  description  is  usually  composed  of  the 
chemical  analysis  limits  together  with  a  paragraph  relating  to 
size,  as  follows: 

DESCRtPTlON   OP   COAL   WANTED 

Bituminous  lump  containing  not  less  than  12.500  B.t.u.  per  pound 
of  dry  coal  and  not  to  exceed  14  per  cent,  of  ash  dry  coal.     Lump 
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coal  shall  contain  all  the  lumps  as  mined  and  shall  be* so  screened  as 
not  (o  contain  to  exceed  20  per  cent  by  weight  of  coal  which  will 
pass  through  a  1^-in.  circular  perforated  screen. 

These  limitations  are  the  basis  on  which  future  deliveries  are  to 
be  enforced.  Similar  chemical  and  physical  restrictions  can  be 
drawn  to  cover  other  grades  and  sizes  of  coal,  such  as  screenings, 
chefftnut  anthracite,  washed  and  unwashed  nut.  etc. 

(4)  A  specification  must  contain  a  clause  oovering  and  providing 
for  a  means  of  rejection  of  a  shipment  should  it  be  far  below  the 
limit  of  the  specification  as  to  quality  and  size. 

If  coal  inferior  as  to  size  and  quality  is  kept  and  burned,  it  may 
be  accepted  and  paid  for  on  the  basis  of  deductions  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  specifications. 

The  penalty  for  excess  of  fine  coal  is  usually  based  on  a  deduc- 
tion of  something  like  1%%  of  the  contract  price  for  each  1%  ex- 
cess of  fine  material  as  limited  above.  For  example,  if  lump  coal 
containing  not  to  exceed  20%  fines  at  about  1 2  per  ton  was  con- 
tracted for.  and  mine  run  coal  containing  32%  of  fines  was  actually 
delivered,  the  deductions  due  to  fineness  would  be  lVi|%  of  |2  for 
each  1%  of  fine  coal  in  excess  of  the  20%  of  allowed  or  a  net  deduc- 
tion of  36  cts.  per  ton.  This  deduction  would  be  made  in  addition 
to  any  deduction  originating  from  lower  heating  value. 

(5)  The  real  essence  of  the  specification  lies  in  the  clause  cover- 
ing methods  of  payment  This  paragraph  must  literally  be  bull 
strong  and  hog  tight 

Believing  that  (tach  individual  contractor  should  know  the  analy- 
sis and  heatincr  value  of  the  coal  he  is  attempting  to  seilp  the  re- 
Kpomtibility  of  stating  the  exaict  guarantee  as  to  nioLsture.  ash  and 
heat  value,  is  placed  upon  him.  A  sheet  is  provided  whereon  he 
may  place  this  detailed  information  together  with  the  price  per 
ton  and  the  number  of  heat  units  which  he  is  willing  to  guarantee 
to  furnish  for  one  cent 

The  testing:  and  payment  clause  clearly  states  in  words  how  the 
B.  t  u.  for  one  cent  hhali  be  figured  and  is  briefly  stated  as  follows ; 

Multiply  the  number  of  heat  units  per  pound  of  coal  as  deliv- 
ered by  two  thousand.  This  gives  the  number  of  heat  units  de- 
livered in  every  ton.  Divide  Uhis  product  by  the  price  of  the  coal 
per  ton  expressed  in  cents  plus  an  arbitrary  correction  for 
ash  amounting  to  one-half  the  percentage  of  ash  expressed  as 
cents. 

Since  the  anlysls  of  coal  is  often  expressed  on  the  dry  basis,  the 
heat  value  as  delivered  must  be  determined  by  deductmg  for  the 
percentage  of  moisture.  Thus  the  calculation  resolves  itself  to  this 
formula : 

B.tu.  dry  coal  X  per  cent,  dry  coal   (100  less  per  cent,  of 
moisture)  X  2.000 

I  ■! 

Price  per  ton  in  cents  +  (0.5  X  per  cent  of  at'h  dry  coal) 

The  result  of  this  simple  calculation  gives  the  number  of  heat 
units  for  one  cent  which  the  bidder  proposes  to  deliver.     Samples 
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are  taken  from  all  i<ub86quent  deliverleM  and  uiM>n  these  eamples 
analyneB  are  made  and  by  a  converHe  calculation  the  value  of  the 
coal  as  delivered  Ih  determined  accurately. 

The  speci float ionH  state  the  high  and  h»w  limits  of  analysis  which 
will  be  accepted  under  any  conditions.  Coal  accepted  is  paid  for 
on  the  Hhowine  of  the  analysis. 

The  method  of  sampling,  chemical  analysis  and  other  details 
of  the  proceKs  are  now  fairly  well  standardized  and  while  there  are 
still  differences  of  opinion  In  minor  details,  nevertheless  it  is  a 
fact  that  they  are  as  well  standardized  and  can  be  as  accurately 
handled  as  in  the  sampling  and  testing  of  other  materials  of  com- 
merce, such  as  Iron,  steel,  cement,  etc. 

.  After  the  preparation  and  adojition  of  a  sclentfflc  and  fair  sped* 
fication  the  personal  element  again  enters  and  unless  the  work  Is 
honestly  and  accurately  done,  without  fear  and  without  favor,  the 
system  becomes  a  failure.  Although  the  system  has  enjoyed  a 
steady  growth,  still  much  of  the  criticism  and  many  of  the  objec- 
tions are  based  entirely  on  the  Inefficiency  and  dishonesty  of  the 
testing. 

The  best  of  apparatus  and  the  most  careful  and  straightforward 
work  are  required.  Needless  to  say  the  tester  must  have  no  af- 
filiations or  connections  with  the  coal  trade  and  his  efforts  must 
be  to  maintain  the  absolute  confidence  of  the  coal  trade  as  well  as 
that  of  the  consumer. 

In  s«)veral  cases  the  contractors  have  continually  earned  a  bonus 
due  to  their  care  in  the  selection  of  good  coal.  There  are  other 
cases  where  they  always  run  behind,  due  to  overbidding.  We 
believe  that  the  bonus  should  be  paid  where  it  is  earned  and  like- 
wise believe  in  making  deductions  where  the  coal  Is  below  the 
guarantee. 

Economic  Points  In  the  Selection  and  Purchasing  of  Coal.  An 
analysis  of  the  coal  bids  made  for  a  large  manufacturer  in  1915. 
made  by  H.  R.  Callaway  and  described  in  Engineering  Magazine. 
Sept..  1915,  Is  given  In  the  following  table,  the  names  of  the  coala 
and  of  the  dealers  being  indicated  by  index  numbers. 


Volatile 

Fusing 

Index 

matter 

Sulphur 

Ash 

B.t.u. 

point, 
deg.  P. 

number 

per  cent. 

l>er  cent. 

per  cent. 

dry 

Price 

1 

27.53 

1.93 

8.32 

14,314 

$280 

•   •    •   « 

2 

23.17 

1.70 

11.93 

18,713 

2.86 

2,189 

3 

1G.22 

1.39 

7.52 

14.532 

2.80 

2.774 

4 

23.20 

1.20 

10.00 

14.135 

2.86 

2.680 

5 

16.10 

1.69 

8.73 

14,350 

2.90 

2,662 

6 

22.35 

.83 

9.44 

14.178 

2.95 

•    •    •    • 

7 

22.75 

1.03 

8.06 

14.307 

2.96 

2,734 

8 

17.59 

1.81 

11.76 

13,736 

3.00 

2.560 

9 

21.11 

1.61 

7.42 

14.535 

2.96 

2.938 

10 

17.28 

2.04 

10.04 

14.160 

3.00 

2.444 

11 

22.12 

1.49 

10.10 

14.100 

3.00 

2.780 

12 

21.18 

.86 

7.06 

14,687 

3.06 

2.780 

13 

18.77 

1.34 

7.38 

14.600 

3.06 

»    •   •    • 

14 

20.36 

1.33 

9.42 

14.228 

S.05 

•    -   •    • 

16 

17.47 

1.56 

11.90 

13.961 

3.10 

2.586 

16 

21.96 

2.10 

9.36 

14.237 

3.00 

2.460 

17 

17.66 

1.30 

7.60 

14.665 

8.10 

2.800 
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The  data  aa  to  the  character  and  quality  of  these  coals  repre- 
sented the  average  of  several  ieaia  made  in  connection  with  inde- 
pendent investigations  of  the  same  coal  delivered  to  other  plants. 
The  plant  in  question  needed  coal  running  over  20%  volatile  mat- 
ter under  1.5%  sulphur,  under  8.69^  ash  and  at  least  2,700  degs.  F. 
for  the  fusing  point  of  ash.  Inspection  of  the,  table  shows  that 
only  Noa.  7  and  12  met  these  requirements,  prices  shown  in  the  6th 
column.  The  advantage  in  favor  of  No.  7  over  No.  12  figured 
out  about  $0.04  per  ton.  No.  12  being  of  somewhat  higher  quality 
on  the  basis  of  the  ash  and  the  B.  t.  u.  quality. 

Mr.  Callaway  cites  a  case  of  a  manufacturer  who  adopted  a 
certain  coal  seven  years  ago  at  $1.60  at  the  mines  and  although 
normally  he  was  running  his  business  in  an  efficient  manner  he 
was  continuing  to  pay  $1.60  for  this  coal  In  spite  of  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  general  soft  coal  market  and  at  that  he  was  not 
getting  the  best  coal  that  he  could  for  $1.60  in  any  market,  thus 
throwing  away  over  $1,000  a  year  because  of  a  lack  of  basis 
of  comparison  between  the  coal  that  he  was  buying  and  other 
coals  that  he  could  get. 

Specifications  fcr  Purchasing  Coal.  Leo  Lo^b  in  Engineering 
Magasine.  March.  1911.  quotes  the  following  forms  of  coal  specl- 
flcations  covering  large  deliveries.  The  Interborough  Rapid  Transit 
Company  purchased  360,000  tons  of  run-of-mine  bituminous  and 
dry  coal  analysis  as  follows:  Carbon,  71%;  volatile,  20*'^;  ash, 
9%;  B.  t.  u.  14.100  per  lb.  and  sulphur,  not  over  1.5%.  Premiums 
or  deductions  on  heat  value  are  based  on  a 'rate  of  1%  for  each 
50  B.  t.  u.  per  lb.  of  coal  for  each  V^%  of  volatile  matter  in  excess 
of  21%.  2  cts.  per  ton  was  deducted  and  also  2  cts  for  each  Yj% 
of  ash  in  excess  of  9%  and  a  6-ct.  deduction  for  each  ^%  of  sulphur 
in  excess  of  1  %%,  Mr.  Loeb  criticises  certain  features  of  this 
contract  }&s  inequitable;  first  excessive  penalties  in  the  case  of 
sulphur  and  volatile  matter,  and  deductions  without  corresponding 
premiums  in  the  case  of  volatile  matter,  ash  and  sulphur,  and  he 
objects  to  the  omission  of  incentive  to  the  dealer  to  deliver  coal 
low  in  moisture.  The  coal  is  not  actually  delivered  dry  but  always 
contains  a  certain  amount  of  moisture  and  the  B.  t.  u.  in  the  coal 
as  delivered  form  the  only  true  basis  for  potential  heat. 

The  Panama  Canal  coal  for  vessels,  locomotive,  and  fuel  for 
dredges  and  steam  shovels,  aggregating  650.000  tons  per  annum, 
is  purchased  on  a  desired  quality  of  14.600  B.  t.  u.  as  received, 
with  acceptance  down  to  14.350  B.  t.  u.  on  deduction  of  V4%  per 
25  B.  t.  u.  or  fraction  thereof.  Coal  that  analysed  below  14,350 
B.  t.  u.  and  on  a  dry  basis  less  than  14.750  was  penalized  1  cent  for 
each  25  B.  t.  u.  below  15.000  An  addition  to  the  above  noted  penalty. 
This,  in  effect,  being  an  ash  adjustment,  since  the  coal  actually 
had  a  value  dry  of  14.900  B.  t.  u.  Mr.  Loeb  criticises  this  as  a 
severe  contract,  but  Is  justified  because  although  the  prices  f.  o.  b. 
vessels  at  Norfolk  were  $2.72 V^  per  long  ton  in  1908.  $2.44  in 
1909.  and  $2.60  in  1910,  the  total  cost  distributed  to  shovels  and 
dredges  amounted  to  $6.50  per  ton.  He  states  that  the  result  of 
this  contract  was  an  average  delivery  for  1908  of  14.547  B.  t.  u., 
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for  1909  there  were  14,528  B.  t.  u.  The  banner  cargo  for  that 
year  conMlnted  of  6,021  tons  containing  2.06%  molHture.  3.€99(  ash, 
yielding  14,888  B.t.u. 

The  U.  8.  Government  pays  a  premium  for  all  coal  showing  more 
than  15.000  B.  t.  u.  dry,  allowing  an  SL»h  variation  of  2%  and 
penalizing  at  rate3  increasing  from  2  cts.  to  85  cts.  per  ton  frona 
3%  to  9%  Hsh  above  guarantee.  The  ash  penalties  do  not  change 
with  ihe  price. 

EcQnQmic  Hints  on  Calorific  Tests  of  Coal.  Whereas,  the  calorific 
quiilitJes  of  coal  can  be  determined  by  laboratory  tests  in  a  very 
convenient  and  inexpensive  manner,  the  physical  properties  of  the 
coal,  which  involve  din  leering,  pac  Icing  down  on  the  grates,  or 
ada|)tabiiity  to  the  mechanical  features  of  automatic  stokers,  mu^st 
be  determined  by  actual  tests  on  firing,  and  these  tests  depend  upon 
the  skill  of  the  fireman,  the  conscientiousness  with  which  he  does 
his  work,  and  the  ability  with  which  he  is  supervised  while  the 
t^HtH  are  being  made.  They  should  be  tests  under  regular  running 
conditions  for  a  considerable  period,  possibly  a  week. 

Methods  of  Estimating  the  Heat  Value  of  Fuel.  There  are  two 
generally  used  methods; 

Calculationa.     The  formula  frequently  used  is' as  follows:     B.  t.  u. 

O 

per  lb.  of  fuel  =  C  X  14,600  +  (H )   62,000.     Where 

8 

C  -  Decimal  part  by  weight  of  carbon  in  the  fuel : 
H  -  Decimal  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen  in  the  fuel ; 
O  -  Decimal  part  by  weight  of  oxygen  in  the  fuel. 

In  using  this  formula  in  determining  the  value  of  gas  fuels  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  confuse  the  weif^ht  of  gas  with  its  volume 
and  temperature  and  pressures  of  gas  must  be  specified.  The 
temr>erHtures  most  frequently  taken  are  32  and  60  degs.  F..  and 
thi»  p^e.**^*u^e.  14.7  lbs.,  absolute. 

Proxiinate  Analyaia.  The  proximate  analysis  of  coal  does  not 
give  the  percentage  of  total  carbon  nor  the  i)ercentage  of  gases, 
but  it  does  give  the  i>ercentage  of  fixed  carbon.  The  accompanying 
diagram.  Fig.  2,  appeared  in  Power,  June  10.  1913.  and  was  con- 
structed from  over  300  analyses  made  by  the  U.  S.  Government, 
representing  coal  found  in  27  different  states  and  territories.  It 
is  almost  exactly  correct  for  a  limited  number  of  cases,  reasonably 
near  correct  C]»robably  within  39^)  for  a  large  number  of  cases 
and  quite  far  from  correct  in  a  few  cases.  The  curve  is  most 
uniformly  accurate  for  coals  having  combustible  matter  that  con- 
tains from  64  to  90%  fixed  carbon.  Where  the  fixed  CArbon  runs 
ie.*»«  than  6»%  the  curve  may.  in  a  few  cases,  err  as  much  as  7%. 

Application  of  the  Chart.  "To  estimate  the  heat  value  of  a  coal 
with  a  given  proximate  analysis,  add  together  the  percentage  of 
fixed  carbon  and  the  percentage  of  volatile  matter  in  the  coal ; 
divide  this  sum  into  the  percentage  of  fixed  carbon  and  multiply 
by  100.  This  gives  the  percentage  of  fixed  carbon  in  the  com- 
bu.stible  matter.     Locate  this  percentage  at  the  foot  of  the  chart. 
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axtend  jrour  pencil  atralchl  up  unlll  you  strike  the  curve,  then 
•stead  It  to  the  ueajreat  (left  or  right)  margin  in  e.  Htraight,  borl- 
■ontaj  line  Bjid  read  otC  the  B.  t.  u.  per  pound  of  combUHtlbte. 
Uulttply  the  B.  t.  u.  thus  found  by  the  sum  oF  Ihe  percentBKe  of 
Bxed  inrbon  and  volatile  malter  in  Qie  coal  as  shown  by  the  proxi- 
male  anlyMs.  and  the  answer,  divided  by  lOO,  gives  the  B.  t.  U. 
per  pnund  of  coal. 

"  To  lllui^rate  with  an  actual  eiarapte,  osaume  a  coaJ  with  this 
proximate  analysis:     Molrture.  ilVA.  volatile  matter,  27.£S%:  flied 
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■hich.  multlLlied  by  100,  given  66  Vi  flued  carbon  In  the  com- 
busllble.  Rvfurring  to  the  bare  line  of  the  charl.  Ond  the  66% 
line  and  Judge  a  point  0.2.  or  !>„  of  the  distance  lo  the  neil  line 
beyond  Trace  ao  Imaginary  vertical  line  (this  line  Is  xhown 
dol(«l  nn  the  chart)  up  from  this  point  to  Ihe  curve  and  Ihpn  horl- 
■onlally  to  the  left  margin.  It  HtrlkfS  enaotly  the  IS,4O0  B.  t.  U. 
line.  Then,  1B.4O0  B.  t.  u.  may  b«  taken  as  the  heat  value  of  a 
pound  of  the  combuKlihIe  mailer  ("und. 

"Now.  If  the  colli  were  all  comhuHible  and  hud  no  molslure 
nor  ash,  the  heat  value  per  pouiwl  of  cisl  would  be  identical  wlih 
the  heat  value  per  fiound  of  combustible.     But  only  BO.63%  of  the 
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coal  Is  combustible,  and  hence  the  heat  value  of  a  pound  of  coal  Is 
equal  to  only  80.63%  of  the  heat  value  of  a  pound  of  combUBtible. 
Thus,  the  heat  value  of  the  coal  is 

15.100  X  80.63  -T  100  =  12.417  B.  t.  u." 

Relative  Value  of  Anthracite  and  8eml- Bituminous  Coals.  The 
conipariboii  of  the  i-elaLive  fuel  value  of  the  Mteam  Hizea  of  anttinft.- 
cite  semi -bituminous  coals  shown  in  Fig.  3  was  made  by  G.  B. 
Gould,  vice-president  of  the  Fuel  Engineeriner  Corai^any  of  New 
York,  and  was  printed  In  Cost  of  Power  by  that  company.  Ttte 
average  coal  qualily  upon  which  the  chart  is  based  was  determined 
from  8.196  tents  of  pemi -bituminous  and  9,885  tests  of  steam  sixes 
of  anthracite  made  by  that  company. 

The  Cost  of  Coal  Analyses.  The  analysis  of  coal  to  determine 
the  calorific  value  of  the  fuel  costs  from  a  maximum  of  2  cUs. 
per  ton  when  the  worlc  is  done  on  a  small  scale  to  >4  ct.  per  ton 
when  the  analyses  of  large  shipments  are  made  regularly. 

The  cost  of  a  calorimeter  is  from  $100  to  $150.  and  the  coat  for 
a  complete  proximate  analysis  calorific  determination  in  the  U.  S. 
liLSpectlon  Laboratory  is  $1.95  per  sample  in  1911  (Eng.  Magusine» 
March.   1911). 

Coal  Size  and  B.  t.  u.  per  $1  Cost.  The  data  in  Table  II  given 
in  I.solated  Plant.  Sept..  1913,  show  the  relative  value  of  various 
size  coals  when  properly  burned. 

TABL.K  II.     RELATIVE  VALUE  OF  VARIOUS  SIZE  COAL 

Pass  r-Si>ecification-^  No.  of 

square         Not        Anh.  Approx.  B.t.u. 

Kind  hole  pass       pr.  ct.         B.t.u.         price  for  $1.00 

Broken     4%  2%  11  13.200  $6.00  4.400.000 

Egg 3  2  11  13.200  6.25  4.220.000 

Stove    ^Vi  IVi  12  13,000  6.25  4.000.UOO 

Che.stnut    ...  1%  %  12  13.000  6.25  4.000.000 

Pea     \  Vi  18  12.200  4.26  5.740.U00 

Buckwheat  * 

No.   1    ...'.  Vj  >4  19  12,000  3.50  6.860.000 

No.   2    >A  he  19  11.900  i.l5  7.540.000 

No.   3    ^le  v^  19  11,900  2.75  8.600,000 

Evaporation  Tests  as  a  Check  upon  Coal  Analysis.  (After  Leo 
Loeb,  Engineering  Magazine,  March,  1911.) 

EVAPORATION    TESTS    OF    TWO    COMPETING    COALS 

Name  of  coal    Elk  Lick.      Orenda.     Orenda.     Elk  Lick. 

Duration  of  test,  hours..  9  9  9  9 

Analysis : 

Moisture    1.80  2.10  •        2.70  5.80 

A.sh     9.10  8.20               9. JO  8.30 

Fixed  carbon 68.60  73.70            71.50  65.90 

Volatile  matter 20.50  16.00             16.50  20.00 

B.t.u.  as  received 14.050  14.070  13.770  13  565 

B.tu.  dry  coal 14,310  14.370  14.150  14,400 

Refuse : 

Combustible  matter 22.75  30.10  20.80  21.00 

Non-combustible   77.25  69.90  79.20  79.00 
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Name  of  coal    Elk  Lick.     Orenda.     Orenda.     Elk  Lick. 

Duniilon  of  test  hours . .  9  9  9  9 

P<:r  cent.  refiu>e 12.86  9.73  9.74  10.46 

Boiler  horrie  power 426.5  421.8  426.8  465.2 

EquivaWTit  t^vaporatiun  per 

lb.    coal    aK    received  10.25  10.51  9.97  9.92 

EquivaJeni  evaiioration  per 

lb.   dry  coal 10.41  10.74  10.25  10.52 

Equivalent  evaporation  iier 

lb.  combustible    11.98  11.90  11.36  11.75 

Efiiciency    of    builer    and 

g:rate.  per  cent 70. 15  72.18  69.95  70.55 

Contract  price,   per   ton..  $3.01  $3.15  $3.16  $3.01 

A9h  In  dry  coal,  per  cent.  7  6  6  7 

Bt.u.  as  ret-eived 14,000  14,300  14,300  14,000 

Smoke,  |ier  cenL  black .. .  15.2  1.7  3.62  13.8 

Cost  of  eva()oratinK  1.000 
IbM.  of  Mteam  under  ob- 
served conditionH,  cts.  13.08  13.09  18.69  13.12 

The  two  bids  con.sidered  gave  respectively  9.84  and  9.66  cts.  per 
million  B.  t.  u..  showing  a  ratio  of  1.018.  The  first  bidder  had  sup- 
plied  satisfactory  coal  for  a  year ;  and  the  second  one  was  known 
to  be  slightly  inferior  from  records  in  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  But 
since  there  was  a  possible  saving  of  l.%'/i,  it  wa.s  decided  to  leave 
the  results  to  evaporation  tests  on  two  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boilers 
of  206  boiler  h.p..  fitted  with  mechanical  stokers,  the  results  being 
given  in  the  above  table.  The  result  being  that  the  average  co.*it 
of  producing  steam  with  the  Elk  Lick  coal  was  13.10  cts.  per 
thousand  lbs.  and  with  Orenda  13.39  giving  a  ratio  of  1.021,  show- 
ing a  saving  in  favor  of  the  first  'of  2.1%  as  compared  with  an 
expected  saving  by  calculation  of  189^. 

The  Weathering  of  Coal.  As  the  result  of  some  experiments 
on  the  weathering  of  coal  conducted  at  the  engineering  experiment 
station  of  the  University  of  Illinois  the  following  conclusions  were 
reache4j  ^ '  ^  Submergf^d  coal  does  not  lose  appreciably  in  heat 
value.  <2)  Outdoor  exposure  results  in  a  loss  of  heating  value 
varying  from  2  to  10%.  (3)  Dry  storage  has  no  advantage  over 
storage  in  the  open  except  with  high  sulphur  coals,  where  the 
distlntegrating  effect  of  sulphur  in  the  process  of  oxidation  facili- 
tates the  escape  of  hydrocarbons  or  the  oxidation  of  the  same. 
(4)  In  most  cases  the  losses  in  storage  appear  to  be  practically 
complete  at  the  end  of  5  months.  From  the  seventh  to  the  ninth 
month,  the  loss  is  inappreciablf^. 

Variation  of  Car  and  Mine  Samples  of  Coal.  The  following  data 
are  from  Bulletin  85  of  the  LI.  .S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Method  of  Mine  Sampling  Followed  by  Bureau  of  Mines.  The 
method  of  collecting  mine  sample.s  that  is  practiced  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  has  been  described  In  detail  in  a  previous  publication. 
It  Involves  selecting  a  representative  face  of  the  bed  to  be  sampled; 
cleaning  the  face ;  making  a  cut  arro<^H  it  from  roof  to  floor,  and 
r«>jecting  or  including  impurities  in  this  cut  acrording  to  a  definite 
plan  as  they  are  Included  or  exrlud^d  in  mining  operations;  re- 
ducing  this   gross   sample,   by   crushing  and   quartering,   to   abou^ 
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8   lbs. ;   and   immediately  sealinir  the   3-lb.   sample  in  an  airtlffbt 
container  for  shipment  to  the  laboratory. 

Collection  of  Car  Samples,  The  carload  lots  of  coal  shipped  to 
Pittsburgh  for  test  were  sampled  by  taking  definite  quantities  of 
coal  at  regular  intervals  from  a  car  as  it  was  unloaded,  and  by 
reducing  to  convenient  sixe  (about  50  lbs.)  the  irross  sample  thus 
obtained. 

Method  of  Sampling  Followed  by  the  United  States  Qeological 
Survey.  In  collecting  mine  samples  the  Geological  Surv'ey  folloiprs 
essentially  the  same  method  of  sampling  as  that  used  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines.  However,  in  sampling  outcrops  and  prosi^ect  holes  or 
country  banks  when  mining  is  not  in  progress,  the  geologist  can  not 
Imitate  the  miner  in  rejecting  or  including  impurities  in  the  sample, 
and  hence  the  sample  from  the  cut  across  the  bed  includes  all  part- 
ings or  binders  less  than  %  in.  thick  and  every  concretion  or  "  sul- 
phur ball  "  having  a  maximum  diameter  of  less  than  2  ins.  and 
a  thickness  of  less  than  V^  in.  All  other  impurities  in  the  bed 
are  excluded  from  the  sample.  Obviously  an  arbitrary  and  uni- 
form system  of  rejecting  impurities  is  necessary  for  sampling  out- 
crops, prospects,  and  undeveloped  mines.  • 

Relation  of  Mine  Samples  to  Commercial  Shipments.  In  making 
statements,  on  the  basis  of  the  analyses  of  mine  samples,  in  re- 
gard  to  the  quality  of  coal  shipped  from  a  mine  due  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  larger  proportion  of  impurities  that  may  be 
included  in  the  commercial  operation  of  the  mine.  It  is  difllcult  to 
take  a  mine  sample  in  which  impurities  are  rejected  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  is  done  by  the  miner.  The  practice  of  different 
miners  will  vary,  especially  if  rigid  inspection  at  the  tipple  is  not 
enforced.  In  some  mines,  for  instance,  where  the  coal  bed  has 
friable  partings  or  has  a  soft,  flaky  roof  or  floor,  the  inclusion  of 
some  foreign  matter  is  unavoidable.  Hence  the  analysis  of  the 
mine  sample  usually  indicates  a  better  grade  of  coal,  as  regards 
ash  content  and  heating  value,  than  the  actual  commercial  ship- 
ments, and  for  this  reason  the  mine  sample  should  be  considered 
as  representing  the  coal  that  can  only  be  produced  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  of  mining  and  preparation. 

In  commercial  shipments  that  are  sampled  at  their  destination 
the  moisture  content  may  be  either  more  or  less  than  that  in  the 
mine  samples,  the  relative  proportions  depending  on  the  amount 
of  bed  moisture,  the  size  of  the  coal,  and  the  weather  conditions 
during  transit. 

Coals  containing  6%  or  more  of  moisture  tend  to  lose  moisture 
while  in  transit.  Slack  coal  usually  contains  more  moisture  than 
the  mine  sample.  Low-moisture  coals  shipped  in  open  cars  may 
gain  or  lose  moisture,  depending  on  weather  conditions. 

The  calorific  value,  referred  to  moisture-free  and  ash-free  coal,  of 
samples  taken  from  shipments  at  destination,  tends  to  be  slightly 
lower  than  that  of  the  fresh  mine  samples  from  the  same  mine. 
The  deterioration  is  caused  mainly  by  the  freshly  exposed  surfaces 
of  coal  absorbing  oxygen  from  the  air.  The  rate  of  deterioration 
varies  with  the  different  types  of  coal  and  depends  on  a  number  of 
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faurtors.  chief  of  which  are:  <1)  Size  of  coal.  (2)  proportion  of 
surface  expotwd  to  circulating  air,  (3)  duration  of  exposure,  (4) 
temperature  and  humidity. 

It  Is  therefore  difficult  to  assign  any  definite  values  for  deterlora- 
tion  of  coal  while  in  transit.  A  number  of  mine  and  car  samples 
tested  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  and  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  showed  the  following  average  losses  in  moisture-free  and 
as4i-free  calorific  value  of  car  sample  as  compared  with  that  of 
mine  sample. 

Kind  of  coal.  •  Percent. 

SemibituminouH,  New  River  and  Pocahontas 0.1 

Bituminous.  Appalachian  field 3 

Bituminous.  IllinnlM.  Indiana,  and  Missouri 8 

Subbituminous  and  lignite   1.3 

TABLB   III.     CALORIFIC   VALUE   OP  COAL.S   FROM    VARIOUS 


Slate 

Alabama 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
Arkansais 
ArkanisaB 
Georgia 
Illinois 
Illinois 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Indiana 
Indiana 

Indian  Territory 
Indian  Territory 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Maryland 
Maryland 
Missouri 
Montana 
New   Mexico 
New  Mexico 
Ohio 

Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Virginia 
Virginia 
Washington 
Wa»«hlngton 
West  Virginia 
WeMt  Virginia 
Wyoming 
Wyoming 


STATES 
Kind  uf  fuel 

Soft  —  Caking 

Soft  —  Free-Burning 

Soft  —  Caking 

Senii-Anthrucite  —  Caking 

Lignite 

Soft  —  Free-Burning 

Soft  —  Free-Burning 

Soft  Briquets 

Soft  —  Caking 

Soft  —  Free-JBurning 

Soft  -~  Caking 

Soft  Briquets 

Soft  —  Free-Burning 

Semi-Anthracite 

Soft  —  Free- Burning 

Soft  —  Free-Burning 

Soft  —  Free-Burning 

Soft  Briquets 

Soft  —  Caking 

Lignite  —  Free-Burning 

Soft  —  Caking 

Soft  —  Free-Burning 

Soft  —  Free-Burning 

Soft  —  Caking 

Soft  —  Free-Burning 

Soft  Briquets 

Soft  Briquets 

Soft  —  Free-Burning 

Soft  — Caking 

Lignite  —  Free-Burning 

Soft  —  Free-Burning 

Anthracite  —  Free-Burning 

Soft  —  Caking 

Sub-bit. —  Free-Burning 

Soft  —  Free-Burning 

Soft  —  Free-Burning 

Soft  —  Caking 

Soft  —  Free-Burning 

Sub-bit. —  Free-Burning 


County 

Bibb 

Jeffei'Kon 

Sebastian 

Johnson 

Ouachita 

Chattooga 

Williamson 

St.  Clair 

Saline 

Greene 

Pike 

Parke 


Linn 

Union 

Allegany 

Allegany 

Randolph 

Carbon 

Colfax 

Colfax 

Belmont 

Indiana 

Cambria 

Westmoreland 

Claiborne 

Campbell 

Grundy 

Wood 

Summit 

Montgomery 

Tazewell 

King 

Kittitas 

Marion 

Kanawha 

Carbon 

Uinta 


B.t.u. 
per  lb. 

13.671 
14.447 
13.706 
14,126 
9.619 
12.866 
12.920 
13.271 
13.621 
13.099 
13.616 
11.930 
13.932 
14.682 
12,343 
14,026 
14,616 
14,717 
11,747 
11,628 
13.059 
12.721 
13,381 
14,210 
14,119 
14.382 
14,092 
14.008 
13,257 
11.131 
12.686 
12,679 
14,177 
11.772 
12.996 
13.964 
13.995 
12.222 
12.488 


The  valuations  in  Table  III  were  obtained  at  St.  Louis  testing 
plant  from  139  samples  of  coal.  The  heating  values  of  the  various 
coals  were  established  by  "actually  burning  one  grain  of  the  alr- 
dried  coal  in  oxygen  in  a  Mahler  bomb  calorimeter." 
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CalQriflc  Value  of  Selected  Free- Burning  and  Caking  Soft  Fu^la. 
The  data  in  Table  III  are  from  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  Bulletin 
No.  332  and  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  Bulletin  No.  23.     See  Fiff.  S. 


TABLE  IV. 


COMPOSITION  AND  HEAT  VALUES  OK 
ANTHRACITE  COALS 


Fixed 
Locality  car- 

bon 
Anthracite 

Penna 78.C0 

Buckwheat     81.32 

Wilkesbarre   76.»4 

Scranton     7S>.23 

84.46 

CrosH   Creek    89. 1» 

**         Lehigh    Valley    75.20 

Lykena    Valley    76.94 

"  **  "  81.00 

•*         Wharton     86.40 

Buck   Mt 82.66 

Beaver  Meadow    . . .  88.94 

"         Lackawanna    87.74 

Rhode    Inland    85.00 

Arkansas    74.49 

Semi-Anthracite 

Penna.,  Loyalsock     83.34 

Bernice     82.52 

•«  •*  89.39 

Wilkesbarre     88.90 

•'         Lycoming    Creek...  7K58 

Virginia,  natural  coke    75.08 

Arkansas    74.06 

Indian   Territory    73.21 

Maryland.    Basby    83.60 


Vola- 

Mois- 

Sul- 

B.t.u. 

tile 

ture 

Aah 

phur 

per  lb. 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

14.80 

0.40 

•       •       •        V       • 

3.84 

3.88 

10.96 

0.67 

12.200 

6.42 

1.34 

15.30 

•  •   • 

11.801 

3.73 

3.33 

18.70 

•   •   • 

12,149 

6.37 

0.97 

9.20 

■   •  • 

12.294 

1.96 

3.62 

5.23 

•   •   • 

13.723 

7.36 

1.44 

16.00 

•  •   • 

12  123 

6.21 

•   •   • 

V    •   •    • 

•  •  • 

15.300 

5.00 

•    «   • 

•    •    •    • 

«    •   * 

15.300 

3.08 

3.71 

6.22 

0.58 

16.000 

3.96 

3.04 

9.88 

0.46 

15.070 

2.38 

1.60 

7.11 

0.01 

3.91 

2.12 

6.35 

0.12 

•    •    •    • 

•   •   • 

7.00 

0.90 

•   •   •    •    * 

14.73 

1.52 

9.26 

■  •  • 

13.217 

8.10 

1.30 

6.23 

1.03 

15.400 

3.56 

0.96 

3.27 

0.24 

15.0SO 

8.66 

0.97 

9.34 

1.04 

15.475 

7.68 

•    •    • 

3.49 

•    •    • 

14.199 

13.84 

0.67 

13.96 

0.03 

12.44 

1.12 

11.38 

0.47 

14.93 

1.35 

9.66 

•    •  • 

13.65 

5.11 

8.03 

1.18 

13.662 

16.40 

•    •   • 

•   •   •   • 

•    •  • 

11,207 

TABLE  V.     HEAT    VALUE   AND   COMPOSITION  OP  VARIOUS 

FUELS 

f Composition ^ 

Vola-  Calo- 

tile  rifle 

Name  of  combustible             C             H         mat-  Aah  power 

ter  B.tiL 

Carbon    1.00           ...           ...  ...  14.400 

Anthracite  coal    0.90         0.03         0.03  0.01  13.500 

Bituminous    Coal     0  85         0.05         0.06  0.06  14.400 

Lignite   0.70          0.05         0.20  0.06  1 1.700 

Peat    0.55          0.05         0.30  0.10  9.000 

Peat  0.30  water 0.39         0.04         0.50  0.07  7.200 

Coka     0.85          0.06           .  .  .  0.10  12.660 

Peat  —  charcoal     0.82           ...           ...  0.18  9.006 

Dry    wood    0.48          0.06         0.05  0.01  7.200 

Wood  0.20  water 0.40         0.06         0.25  0.01  6.400 

Wood    charcoal    0.80           ...          0.04  6.07  10.800 

Hydrogen     1.00           ...  ...  62.000 

Carbonic  oxide 0.43           ...          0.67  ...  4.326 

Illuminating    gas     0.62         0.21          0.17  ...  18.000 

Gas  from  blast-furnace  ...      0  06         0  02         0.92  ...  1.620 

NoTB.     Above   information   is  quoted   from   standard   authorltlea. 
Not  guaranteed. 
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Influence  of  Ash  on  Vafue  of  Coal.  All  motive  power  officers, 
locomotive  ensineers  and  firemen  are  familiar  with  the  trouble 
occasioned  by  what  Is  deHignated  as  "  bad  coal.'*  which  makes 
clinkers  as  well  as  fills  the  firebox  with  ashes,  so  that  the  capacity 
of  the  locomotive  Is  very  materially  reduced,  resulting  in  delays 
and  various  other  troubles,  due  not  to  inferiority  in  the  coal  itself. 

4.60 
UO 
UO 
4.00 

8^ 
3.60 

MO 
8.20 
SJM) 
t30 

UO 
8.40 
8.20 
2.00 
1^ 
1^ 
L40 
UO 

•4  ^'  ^  p4  ^  e^  el  el' of  el  d  el 
ANTHRACITE    VALUE 

Fig.   S.     Relative   Value   of  Semi-Bituminous  and   Anthracite 

but  to  the  fact  that  the  ash  in  or  associated  with  the  fuel  is  ex- 
cessive. In  Railroad  Age  Gazette.  July  30.  1909,  there  are  given 
two  diagrams.  Figs.  4  and  6,  the  first  illustrating  value  of  coal 
fuel  with  varying  percentages  of  ash.  and  the  second,  showing  the 
results  of  experiments  from  which  Fig.  6  is  derived. 

These  experiments  were  made  with  a  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boiler 
served  with  a  chain  grate  stoker.  A  special  lot  of  four  cars  of 
what  is  known  as  No.  4  washed  coal  from  Williamson  county. 
Illinois,  were  provided  to  insure  that  no  effect  produced  would  be 
due  to  irregularity  in  size.  In  preparation  it  was  passed  over  a 
acreen  having  round  perforations  V4  in.  in  diam.  and  through  a 
screen  having  round  perforations  %  in.  in  diam.  The  coal  as  re- 
ceived contained  approximately  8%  ash.  The  first  experiment  was 
run  with  this  coal  in  condition  as  received.  In  the  test  of  the  fol- 
lowing day  a  small  quantity  of  ash-pit  refuse  was  mixed  with  It. 
and  on  each  succeeding  day  a  gradually  increasing  quantity  of 
ash-pit  refuse  was  added  to  the  coal  and  thoroughly  mixed.  This 
process   was   continued   until   the   efficiency   and   capacity   dropped 
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to  uro,  or  In  olher  words,  until  thera  wkb  no  wkter  «vspot«ted 
from  the  coal  burned.  notwithHtandlnx  the  fact  that  t<t%  of  Um 
fuel  compoeltlon  was  pure  coal. 

The  above  mentioned  experiments  were  conducted  for  the  Com- 
mon wealth  Bdlson  Co.,  Cblcaso,  and  Ibey  refer  to  conditions 
of  stationary  boiler  service  rather  than  of  locomotive.  Some  re- 
sults plolled  from  tests  made  by  the  United  States  OeotoKlcal 
Survey  using  coal  contalnlnx  ash  ranclng  from  S  to  15%  on  hand- 


PEB  CENT  or  ASH  IN  ORV  COAL 
Fig.    *. 

fired  sratea,  conform  very  closely  to  the  correspondlnB  porttoD  of 
the  curve  shown  In  Fig.  B. 

The  matter  of  ash  In  locomotive  fuel  may  be  conslderod  from 
two  Btandpolnls;  one.  the  desirability  of  emiiloylng  fuel  which  la 
low  In  ash.  the  olher,  the  removal  of  the  ash  as  rapidly  as  II 
accumulates,  each  tending  to  the  same  result.  It  haa  been  (he 
author's  experience  that  by  frequently  tdiaking  the  grate,  the  asta 
accumulation  could  t>e  so  disposed  ot  that  an  engine  would  conie 
In  at  the  end  ot  a  division  with  the  Are  In  apparenlly  as  good 
condition  as  when  leaving.  This,  however,  added  very  materially 
to  the  labor  required  on  an  engine,  but  more  recently,  grate-Hhaklng 
apparatus,  which  Is  o|ierated  by  steam,  has  t>een  proposed  and  also 
employed  to  a  limited  extsnt. 

The  whole  matter  of  the  anh  In  locomotive  fuel  Is  one  ot  the 
very  first  Imporlance,  probnbly  much  greater  than  has  been  re- 
allted.  The  characi eristic  of  Rmallne™  In  alae.  which  cuts  a  con- 
siderable figure  In  stationary  prBrlke.  Is"  tnrnely  abseni  In  the  csw 
of  locomotives,  for  the  reason  that  the  fine  coal  Is  carried  out  ot 
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ibe  Mack  by  lb«  Inlcniw  dralt  and  does  not  dug  tbe  fuel  to  luch 
barmful  eiteni,  IvavitiB  th«  iixb  as  t)ie  srealeft  cauoe  o(  trouble 
nilh  I  he  rallnay  luet,  Hbii'b  reHUltu  tn  maiij'  so-called  engine 
Citluna 


PER  CENT  CF  A3M  IH  DRY  CCW, 
FlK.  S. 

Coat  of  Pro^rlnff  Powdered  Coal.  W.  L.  Roblnaon  atatea  that  a 
cenenl  average  Irom  available  data,  covering  a  period  of  (he  tiaxt 
(  or  10  yearo  of  cemvnt  and  melatturglcal  plantK.  will  juxliry  the 
followInK  oonaervulva  eatlmatea  for  plants  of  dlltertnt  aliea,  an- 
iqiming  the  cohI  of  the  raw  coel  at  from  tl  to  12  per  abort  ton. 
The  material  will  require  cniKhIng  and  have  a  molature  content  of 
from  G  to  10%  when  placed  In  the  dryer. 

Cainclly  of  [ilant  In  Average  total  cost  for  prepara- 

■bort  tona  per  hr.  tlon  per  ahort  ion,  ct& 

I    26  to  60 

4  WV.'.WV.'.WV.'.V.V.'.'.W'.V.'.'.'.       letoio 

E    14  10JB     " 

10    12toS0 

it    10  to  20 

The  fuel  required  for  drying  the  coal  will  average  from  1  to  t% 
of  Ihe  coal  dried,  and  the  dlslrlbUllon  of  the  total  coat  la  approil- 

F^el  for  drying   10 

Power  for  operation   30 

Labor    SO 

Maintenance  and  auppllea  2G 

Interest,  taxes,  Insurance  and  depredation 6 

Total   100 
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Coal  Burned  per  8q.  Ft.  of  Grate  Area.  Fig.  6  gives  the  results 
of  tests  un  briquettes  and  run-of-mine  coal  noted  by  W.  P.  M.  Goiias 
in  Bui.  No.  363.  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

The  experiments  were  made  on  the  U.  S.  tori>edo  boat  Biddim 
by  Kenneth  McAlpin  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  Department  and  W.  T. 
Hay  and  H.  Krelt«inger  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  The  run- 
of-mine  coal  from  the  New  River  diatrict  of  West  Virginia  was 
low-volatile,  bituminous  or  semi-bltumlnous  In  character  and  very 
friable.  It  was  tested  after  an  exposure  of  23  days.  The  briquettes 
were  made  on  Johnson  and  Renfrow  machines  using  6%  of  water- 
gas  pitch  binder. 

Cost  of  Briquetting  Coal.  From  a  paper  on  "  Coal-Brlquetting 
in  the  United  States."  by  U.  W.  Parl<er.  appearing  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  and  published 
by  them  with  the  permission  of  the  director  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey  we  abstract  the  author's  description  of  a  plant  in  New 
York  City  and  the  costs  of  its  operation. 
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Fig.   6.     Kvaporalive  elllciency  of  briquettes  and  coal. 


The  Mashek  press  in  this  plant  has  a  capacity  of  about  14  tons 
|)er  hr.  of  2-oz.  briquettes,  but  because  of  unfavorable  conditions 
its  capacity  is  about  10  tons  per  hr.  The  briquettes  most  in  de- 
mand were  found  to  be  the  2-oz.  size,  which  coiTesitonds  with  the 
stove-coal  size  of  anthracite.  The  weight  varies  with  the  nature 
of  the  dust  from  which  the  briquette  Is  made,  and  it  has  been  found 
that  in  using  coke-breeze  a  2.5-oz.  briquette  is  most  desirable,  and 
about  a  3-oz.  if  made  of  .soft  coal  and  lignite.  The  press  is  de- 
signed so  that  a  charge  of  the  mould  shells  can  be  made  in  about 
2  hrs. 

The  arrangement  of  the  plant  is  such  that  the  anthracite-dust  Is 
elevated  to  a  dust  bin,  from  which  it  is  drawn  by  a  feed-conveyor 
so  arranged  that  the  feed  is  constant  and  can  be  regulated  as  de- 
sired. This  conveyor  discharges  into  a  chain  elevator,  which  in 
turn  discharges  into  a  battery  of  Ave  18-in  rotary  driers  and 
heaters.  These  are  superimijosed  one  above  the  other  and  all 
bricked  in.  The  material  is  conveyed  through  these  driers  by 
means  of  screw-mixers  until  it  passes  into  the  following  elevator. 

On  the  side  of  these  driers  is  constructed  a  furnace,  the  products 
of  combustion  from  which  are  distributed  into  the  driers  through 
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openings  into  different  units,  so  that  no  unit  gets  heat  sufficient 
either  to  char  the  du»t  or  to  bum  out  the  iron-work  of  the  paddle- 
conveyor.  An  exhaust-fan  draws  off  the  products  of  combustion 
and  the  moisture.  The  temperature  of  the  discharge-gases  and 
moisture  from  the  drier  rarely  exceeds  212  degs.  F.  After  the 
material  passes  out  of  the  drier  into  the  elevator  it  Is  elevated 
and  dropped  into  a  36-in.  Williams  pulverizer,  where  the  larger 
pieces  are  crushed,  so  that  eveiy thing  passes  through  about  a 
l^-mesh  screen.  From  the  pulveriser  the  material  is  again  ele- 
vated to  another  series  of  mixers  and  coolers  sir^iilar  in  construc- 
tion to  the  driers.  The  anthracite  dust  at  this  point  has  a  tem- 
perature of  about  300  degs.  F.  The  coal-tar  pitch  is  here  intro- 
duced by  means  of  a  pitch-pump  so  arranged  as  to  deliver  a  definite 
quantity  of  pitch,  as  desired.  Alongside  of  this  last  battery  of 
mixers  is  a  small  furnace  which  heats  the  two  upper  mixers,  main- 
taining an  even  temperature  of  the  mixture  and  not  allowing 
it  to  stiffen  or  set.  From  the  last  mixer  the  material  drops  to  an 
elevator  which  takes  it  up  to  the  second  floor  and  discharges  it  on 
to  an  18-ln.  belt  convenor,  which  delivers  the  material  over  the 
press  and  into  the  hopper.  The  press  is  continually  discharge 
mg  the  briquettes  into  a  perforated -pan  conveyor,  which  conveys 
them  to  the  briquette  bin.  While  on  this  conveyor  the  briquettes 
are  subjected  to  a  heavy  spray  of  water  in  order  to  cool  and 
clean  them. 

The  coal-tar  pitch  used  in  this  plant  is  of  the  ordinary  rooflng- 
hardness;  it  is  delivered  by  lighter  on  an  adjacent  dock  and  carted 
to  the  pitch  melting  house. 

The  plant  requires  about  125  h.p.  to  turn  out  10  tons  per  hr. 

The  cost  of  manufacture  is  as  follows: 

Pitch: 

Using  6%  of  pitch  at  910  per  ton  $0.60 

Deducting  increased  weight  of  product  due  to  6'^  of  pitch 

and  calculating  product  at  |5  per  ton 0.30 


Net  cost  of  pitch    .• $0.30 

Fael; 

For  boilers,  broken  coal  and  screenings,  broken  briquettes, 

4  tons  iier  day  of  10  hrs..  at  92.50  per  ton 110.00 

Per  ton  of  bi  iquettes 0. 1 0 

For  hf^attTM,  driers  and  pitch-melting.  3  tons  at  $2.50  per 

ton    of   briquettes    0.075 

La^r: 

Per  day 

1  foreman  ^ .  I  5  00 

2  i>iteh-melters     • .  3.60 

1  duHt-bin  man   1.75 

1  engineer     3.50 

1  man  on  second  floor 1.75 

1  niixn  on  ground  floor 1.75 

1  night  watchman 1  75 

1  oiler 1  75 


12075 
Per  ton  of  briquettes $0.21 
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Mi9oellaneo%M: 

Wear  and  tear,  per  ton  of  briquettes $0.1 0 

Lubricating  oil,  per  ton  of  briquettes 001 

Insurance    0  0O6 

Interest  on  capital  Invested  140.000  at  6% 0.1 0 

Office    expense,    telephone,    stenographer    and    stationery, 

$2,000  per  annum 0.09 

90.99 
Anthracite  (dust  at  $1.40  per  long  ton)  per  net  ton  of  bri- 
quettes       1  2$ 

Total  cost  of  brlquettlng $2.24 

Re-briquettfng  3%  of  brealcage  and  abrasion,  charging  it 
bade  to  plant  as  dust,  per  ton  of  briquettes 0.0€ 

Net  cost  per  ton  of  briquettes |2.30 

Wholesale  selling-price  in  bin 4.1*0 

Net  profit  per  short  ton 12.50 

Cost  of  Brlquettlng  Coal.  M.  H.  Blauvelt  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  American  InKtitute  of  Mining  Engineers.  March.  1»10.  de.scr>l>ed 
the  fuel  briquetting  plant  of  the  Solvay  Go.,  at  Detroit.  Mich.,  and 
gave  the  following  figures  for  the  plant,  the  capacity  of  which 
has  been  brought  up  to  9  tons  per  hr.  and  may  reach  10  tons: 

Power  consumed  in  motor  driving  In  different  parts  of  the  plant 
was  as  follows: 

Brake  h.p. 

Breeze  conveyor  to  drier ^ 1.60 

Breeze  drier  and  ventilating  fan 2  86 

Pulverizing   mill    22  00 

Elevator  shafting  and  rotary  mixer 10  00 

Briquetting  press    26.00 

Total    61.35 

Tests  extending  over  a  number  of  days  showed  a  consumption 
of  206  lbs.  of  steam  per  ton  of  *  riquettes  produced,  and  the  writer 
says  that  the  above  steam  consumption  per  ton  of  product  would 
undoubtedly  be  decreased  by  a  larger  output. 

Labor  cost  of  briquetting  was  as  follows: 

Cost  per  hr. 

1  foreman $0.50 

1  pressman 0.26 

I  oiler,  breeze-drier  and  conveyor  man 0.18 

1  pitch  man   0.18 

1  briquette  loader 0  19 

2  laborers,  at  17  cts.   0.34 

*   Total     11.65 

This  labor  cost  amounts  to  18.3  cts.  per  ton.  when  producing  9 
tons  of  briquettes  per  hr.  Two  presses  would  double  the  output 
but  would  only  require  two  more  men  at  18  cts..  and  a  second 
pressman  at  26  cts.  per  hr.,  which  would  reduce  the  labor  cost  to 
12.6  cts.  per  ton. 

Cost  of  briquetting  per  ton  of  product  with  and  without  coke- 
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breese,  and  a  plant  similar  to  that  described,  productng  9  tons  ot 
briquettes  per  hr..  was  as  follows: 

Ui^ing  Uningr 

60%  of  breease       100%  of  coal 

Labor    10.183  |0.183 

Power,  at  1.25  cts.  per  kw.-hr 0.072  0.072 

Steam.  306  lb9.,  at  0.5-ct  per  hp.-hr 0.034  0.034 

Breezu-drier  and   RUperheuter  fuel 0.03  0.011 

MUtrpllaneouB    Hupplies,    oil,    waste,    lights 

and  water    0.03  0.03 

Repairs  on  rolls 0.191  0.036 

Other  repairs    0.06  0.035 

Total    $0.60  10.40 

The  cost  of  the  pitch  for  binder  and  of  the  coal,  coke -breeze,  or 
other  fuel  used,  must  t>e  added  to  these  fibres  to  obtain  the  total 
operatinj^  cost  of  such  a  plant.-  And  the  followlnfr  estimate  is  given, 
assuming  the  suitable  slack  coal  can  be  obtained  at  $2,  coke-breese 
at  |1.  and  pitch  at  18  per  ton.  delivered  at  the  i»Iant.  and  assuming 
the  use  of  7.5%  of  binder  with  the  coal  and  9%  with  the  mixture 
of  coal  and  breese. 

Estimated  cost  of  one  ton  of  briquettes  on  above  bases  was  as 

f<dlows : 

Equal  parts  of 
coal  and  breeze  All  coal 

0.466  ton  coal,  at  S2    $0.91 

0-926  ton  coal,  at  $2 $1.86 

0.466  ton  breeze,  at  $1    0.456 

9%  of  pitch,  at  $8 0.72 

7.6%  of  pitch,  at  $8 0.60 

Coet  of  briquetting.  as  above 0.60  0.40 

Total     $2,685  $2.85 

Theae  results  were  obtained  with  the  simplest  form  of  apparatus 
for  preheating  the  air.  All  the  steam  required  for  operating  the 
plant,  handling  and  storing  coal,  distilling  ammonia,  etc..  being 
produced  in  the  waste  heat  assisted  by  the  breeze  that  the  plant 
produced. 

Cost  of  Coal  Briquetting  In  the  West.  The  following  costs 
are  given  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers,  1905: 

■STIMATIIO  COST  PBB  TON  OF    BRIQUETTES    IN    WESTERN   AMERICA 

Labor   $0  16 

Oil   and  grease    , 006 

Sundry  stores    01 

Steam-fuel .04 

Depreciation   3.05 

$0,266 

8%  of  pitch  at  $1 2  ton 96 

1.840  lbs.  of  coal-slack  at  $1 94 

$2,166 

C<wt  of  plant  was  $10,500  to  $14,000. 

SJiles  price  of  briquettes  is  66-80%  price  of  best  lump-coal. 

In  Oermany  the  sale  price  is  $2  to  $3  per  metric  ton. 
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In  East  America  coal-nlack  is  almont  worthlesF  and  cost  of 
briquettes  will  be  less  than  $2.17  i>er  ton. 

By- Products  Coke  Ovens  (after  W.  H.  Blauvelt)  give  results  per 

ton  of  coal  coked: 

Fuel  KaK  Surplus  gas  Steam  pro- 
Type  of  oven  per  rent,      per  cent,      duced,  lbs. 

No    air    preheating: 70  30  1.050 

Partial   air  preheat inK    ....      60  10  800 

Maximum  air  preheating  . .      40  60  0 

Diatrihution  and  Connvmption  of  Power  in  a  By-Prodnci  Co1e« 
Oven  Plant  haxHng  Capacity  of  l^titO  Tons  of  <^oal  per  Day.  (After 
W.  H.  Blauvelt.) 

Daily  power  consumption  in  kw.-hrs.  for  various  operations  was 
as  follows: 

Lighting    599 

Pumps  nandling  ammonia  liquor 390 

Scrubbers  and  pumps  in  by-product  recovery-plant...  1.283 

Coal-charging  and  coke-pushing    1 92 

Coal -conveyors    393 

Coal-unlonding    283 

Coal -storage     102 

Crushing  and  pulverizing    :i87 

Coke-handling   686 

Pumping   water    1 .800 

Total  power  consumption  and  distribution =  6,014 

For  1,300  tons  of  coal  coked —  4.63  kw.  per  ton 

F.  E.  Lucas  in  a  paper  before  the  American  Institute  of  Mininj; 
Engineers  in  1912  stated  that  a  mwlern  by-product  oven,  run  at 
a  reasonable  capacity  will  give  50%  or  more  of  surplus  gas  from 
a  coal  of  about  28%  volatile-content.  The  surplus  gas  is  the  gras 
over  and  above  the  quantity  needed  to  keep  the  oven  up  to  the 
required  temperature.  This  Hun>lus  gas  should  run  from  450  to 
600  B.  t.  u.  per  cu.  ft.  The  quantity  of  surplus  gas  is  approximately 
5.000  cu.  ft. ;  hence,  5.000  X  450  :=:  2,250.000  B.  t.  u.  per  ton  of 
coal  carbonized  is  available  for  the  production  of  r)ower.=  93.750 
B.  t.  u.  per  hr.  The  builders  of  gas-engines  tell  us  we  can  vet 
1  h.p.  on  a  heat-consumption  of  11,000  B.  t.  u.  On  that  basis,  we 
find  8.6  h.p.  per  hr.  from  the  surplus  gas  from  1  ton  of  coal. 

The  Cost  of  Manufacturina  Coke.  In  the  older  so-called  bee- 
hive ty|)e  of  oven  nothing  is  recovered  except  the  coke.  In  the  so* 
called  by-product  tyiie  of  oven,  in  addition  to  the  coke  itself  various 
kinds  of  by-products  are  recovered,  consisting  mainly  of  tar,  am- 
monia,  and  gas.  varying  greatly  in  quantity  and  quality  with  the 
composition  of  the  coal.  In  America,  coals  similar  to  those  of  the 
Pocahontas  region,  containing  as  low  as  16%,  or  less  of  volatile 
matter,  stand  at  one  end  of  the  classification,  while  In  Kurope. 
some  coals  are  coked  which  contain  not  more  than  13*5^  of  volatile 
matter.  These  produce  the  maximum  yield  of  coke  and  th<i>  mini- 
mum yield  of  by-products.  At  the  other  end  of  the  list  are  the 
ga.s-coals,  containing  as  much  as  38  or  40^  of  volatile  matter,  and 
yielding  correspondingly  small  amounts  of  coke. 
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The  economic  advantages  of  the  bee-hive  oven  are  that  it  is 
quickly  built,  has  relatively  low  first  cost,  and  can  be  operated  by 
low  grade  lab<^r.  It  can  be  put  out  of  run  at  relatively  amall  cost, 
and  can  easily  be  started  up  agraln  after  a  shutHlown. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  the 
conditions  in  the  steel  business  In  America  have  been  much  more 
stable  and  uniform  and  the  relative  advantages  of  the  beehive  tyi)e 
«>f  €>v^n  have  deci'eased  in  proportion  as  the  stability  of  the  steel 
industry  has  increased.  In  addition  to  this  the  coals  which  are 
best  adapted  to  the  beehive  are  becoming  less  plentiful. 

Tlie  beehive  process  consists  essentially  in  heating  the  coal  with 
contr«>l1ed  admission  of  air  to  the  coke  in  the  chamber,  to  the  end 
that  the  heat  necessary  for  the  distillation  of  the  volatile  matter 
is  produced  by  combustion  within  the  oven  chamber;  whereas  in 
lh«?  by-pro<luct  oven  the  process  is  a  true  dry  distillation,  in  which 
no  air  is  admitted  to'  the  chamber  and  the  heat  necessary  for  the 
distiUation  is  supplied  through  the  chamber  walls. 

The  by-product  oven  is  generally  located  at  the  point  of  con- 
sumption of  the  coke  or  at  some  center  of  distribution.  The  dis- 
advantage of  freight  charges  thus  entailed,  on  .from  1.2  to  1.4 
tons  of  coal  for  every  ton  of  coke  produced,  is  partially  offset  by 
the  fact  that  the  coal  usually  carries  a  lower  freight-rate  than 
coke,  is  more  easily  transported,  and  is  not  so  likely  to  be  injured 
by  handling.  Thus  a  blast-furnace  plant,  having  its  own  coke 
ovens  at  the  furnace  may  possess  an  assured  supply  of  coke  inde- 
pendent of  weather  or  shipping  conditions,  and  it  is  quite  common 
for  ^alch  a  plant  to  accumulate  a  stock  of  from  one  to  eight  months' 
supply  of  coal,  the  cost  of  the  coal  stock  pile  with  the  cost  of  the 
facilities  for  handling  coal  being  a  charge  upon  the  coke  plant. 
Another  advantage  of  this  arrangement  is  that  the  by-products 
HO  produced  are  much  nearer  to  their  market  and  the  gas  Is  often 
available  for  industrial  uses  or  for  municipal  lighting.  Such  loca- 
tions are  likely  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  securing  of  diversified 
labor  and  the  various  processes  of  the  by-products  of  this  type 
of  oven.  Still  another  important  advantage  in  locating  the  oven- 
plant  at  the  point  of  consumption  is,  that  it  permits  a  convenient 
assembling  of  several  kinds  of  coal  at  the  ovens,  this  mixture  per- 
mitting the  best  quality  of  coke  to  be  produced,  while  the  coke 
made  from  nny  one  of  the  coals  alone  might  be  of  inferior  quality 
or  possibly  not  well  adapted  to  the  particular  requirements  of  the 
market  at  the  time  of  manufacture. 

W.  H.  Blauvelt  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y..  to  whose  paper  at  the  Cleve- 
land meetings  of  the  A.  I.  M.  E.,  October,  1912,  we  are  indebted 
for  the  above  facts,  says  that  a  complete  beehive  oven  plant  com- 
plete In  every  respect  and  constructed  in  the  best  manner  to  in- 
clude all  the  equipment  besides  the  ovens  and  their  Immediate  ap- 
purtenances such  as  electric  power-plant,  water-supply,  railroad- 
approaches  and  .sidings,  coal-handling  equipment,  etc.  would  cost 
about  $950  per  oven ;  675  to  700  tons  per  annum  representing  the  av- 
erage output  per  oven  of  such  a  plant,  this  giving  a  plant-cost  of 
11.38  per  ton  of  coke  produced  per  year,  whereas  a  by-product  oven- 
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plant  of  80  oveiui.  complete  In  every  respect,  and  built  in  the 
manner,  and  costing  $1.100»000  would  produce  426,000  tona  of  ooke 
per  annum  from  average  coal,  thia  amounting  to  $2.68  per  ton   of 
coke  per  year.     Thus,  on  the  basis  of  the  same  output  of  coke  alone 
the  by-product  plant  costs  1.86  times  the  beehive  type.     Kcon6ini- 
cally  speaking,  this  is  hardly  a  fair  basis  for  a  comparison,  becauae 
the  dollar  output  of  the  by-product  plant  would  be  considerably 
higher  than  unity  as  compared  with  that  of  the  other.     Moreover, 
the  higher  price  plant  is  usually  built  for  more  than  twice  as  longr 
a  life  as  that  of  the  beehive  plant. 

In  1912  the  by-product  coke  ovens  in  America  had  often  a  capacity 
for  as  much  as  20  tons  of  coal  per  oven  per  day,  and  in  the  rate 
of  coking,  American  practice  was  well  ahead  of  Europe.  Several 
types  of  ovens  coking  regularly  at  the  rate  of  from  60  to  66  min. 
per  in.  of  oven  width,  this  high  rate  being  made  possible  partly  by 
better  control  of  the  heating-systems,  and  p'artly  by  the  adoption 
of  silica  brick,  which  for  many  years  has  been  used  generally  in 
bee*hive  oven  conHtruction. 

Economic  Comparison  between  Beehive  and  By-Product  Ovens. 
Mr.  Lucas  in  Pruc.  Am.  Inst.  Mining  Engrs..  1906,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Bee- Hive, 

Ordinary  type,  12.6  ft.  in  diam. 

Co8t  from  $700  to  $1,200  per  oven. 

Pro<luces  4  net  tons  of  coke  in  48  hrs.  =  2  net  tons  in  24  hra. 

Yield  of  coke  from  coal,  60%. 

By-products  and  surplus  gas  =  none. 

By-Product  Ovena. 

Oven  charge.  9  ton& 
Coking-time,  24  hrs. 
(Ovens  may  be  larger  or  smaller  than  this,  but  9  tons  would 

probably  be  about  the  average  charge  for  the  modem  type  of 

oven.) 
Coke   produced   on   70%  yield    =   6.3   tons  of  coke  per  oven  in 

24  hr& 

By-Producta. 

Ammonium  sulphate,  22  lbs.  per  net  ton  of  coal  =  31  lbs.  per 
net  ton  of  coke.  Value,  2.26  cts.  per  lb.  above  cost  of  manu- 
facture :-  70  cts.  per  ton  of  cuke  made. 

Tar.  8.5  gals,  per  ton  of  coal  —  10.7  gala  per  ton  of  coke,  at 
2  cts.  per  gal.  =21  cts.  per  ton  of  coke. 

Surplus  fcas.  6.000  cu.  ft.  per  ton  of  coal  =  7.143  cu.  ft.  per  ton 
of  coke,  at  10  cts.  per  1,000  cu.  ft.  =  71  cts.  per  ton  of  coke. 

Total  value  of  by-products  as  above  was  as  follows: 

Ammonium  sulphate    $0.70 

Tar   ; o.21 

Gas   0.71 

Value   per   ton  of  coke    :..   $1.62 
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Add  to  the  above  the  difference  l>etween  60%  yield  in  bee-hive 
ovens  and  70%  in  by-product  ovens  on  the  same  coal.  Taking 
ooal  at  $1.50  per  ton: 

Coal  per  ton  of  coke  produced  in  bee-hive  oven $2.50 

Coal  per  ton  of  coke  produced  in  by-product  oven 2.14 

Balance  in  favor  of  by-product  oven 10.36 

So  that  the  total  saving  in  coal  and  by-products  equals  $1.62  plus 
$0.36   =    $1.98   per  ton  of  coke   made.    •-    $12.45   per  oven   In    24 
hra.   =    $4,561.56   per   oven   per  year.     Or  for  by-products   alone, 
without  saving  in  coal.  $3,728  per  oven  per  year. 
For  a  plant  of  100  ovens,  saving  =  $456,156  per  year. 
Cost  of  100-oven  plant  complete,  approximately  $1,000,000. 
A  .100-oven  plant  of  above  capacity  will  produce  630  tons  of 
coke   per  day   =    229,950   tons  per  year,   working  on   24   hrs. 
coking  time. 
If  benaol   is  recovered  it  will  further  add  to  the  income  from 

by-prod  uctM. 
Output  of  Qas  from  a  By- Product  Plant.  Mr.  Blauvelt  states 
that  from  two  plants  within  his  linowledge^  using  coal  containing 
less  than  27%  volatile  matter,  the  year's  average  of  gas  per  ton 
of  ooal  coked  was  over  4,200  cu.  ft.,  heat  units  from  the  two  plants 
averaging  over  2.600,000  B.  t.  u.  per  net  ton  of  coal  coked. 

Cost  of  Qas  from  a  By- Product  Coke  Oven  Plant.  For  the  gas 
actually  distributed  and  sold,  it  is  found  by  the  ^^itizens  Gas  Co. 
of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  that  the  cost  of  distribution  and  management 
(not  including  taxes  and  insurance)  was  13.1  cts.  per  1.000  cu.  ft.* 
The  accompanying  figures  show  the  expenditures  and  receipts  per 
ton  of  coal  carbonized  (1)  as  actually  occurring  for  the  first  six 
months  of  operation,  using  260  tons  per  day,  and  (2)  as  estimated 
for  regular  working  at  375  tons  per  day: 

Actual  Bsti- 

results  mated 

Coal  per  day 260  tons  375  tons 

Elxpenditures  per  ton: 

Cost  of  coal $2,494  $2,760 

Liabor,  supplies  and  repairs 334  .696 

Distrib.  and  management 349  .736 

Taxes  and  insurance .099  .1 49 

Total    $3,276  $4,321 

Receipts  per  ton: 

Coke    $2,336  $2,460 

Ammonia    .447  .406 

Tar     242  .180 

Gas    1.542  2.280 

Total    $4,568  $5,315 

There  are  50  by-product  ovens,  and  operation  was  begun  in  No- 
vember. 1909 :  part  of  the  time  only  26  ovens  were  in  use.  and 
when  all  were  in  use  (for  four  months)  they  were  operated  on  the 
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elowent  ]>osMble  fichfdulc.  The  i)lant  i»  deisigrned  for  charging  60 
ov<fnH  per  day.  but  during  the  four  nionth»4  only  36  wer«f  rharge^f 
dully.  Kven  on  ihiH  hIow  Hchedule  the  gai»  production  whh  50.000  dOO 
cu.  ft.  in  excesM  of  the  demand.      (KnKineerlns  News.  Sept   22.  1i«10  > 

Cost  of  Burnino  Charcoal.  The  charcoal  plant  at  Gorgona.  Pan- 
ama, hay  di.^oonlinued  operations,  with  a  stock  on  hand  MKticienr 
for  a  year's  supply.  Since  April,  1911.  30  kilns  have  been  bumfd. 
producing  360.229  lbs.  The  cost  of  this,  including  the  erection  of 
the  kilns,  was  $1,592.76.  The  average  cost  of  producing  charcoal 
was  45 V^  cts.  i>er  100  lbs.;  the  two  last  kilns  cost  29  cts.  per  100 
lbs.  The  price  of  charcoal  a  year  ago  was  $1.10  per  hundred- 
weight, at  which  the  amount  produced  in  the  year  past  would  have 
cost  13.852.62.  so  that  the  saving  effected  by  the  operations  of  the 
plant  amounted  to  $2,259.76.  The  principal  use  of  charcoal  in  the 
canal  and  railroad  work  is  in  starting  flres  in  locomotives  and 
steam  shovels. 

Comparative  Costs  of  Fuel.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Automatic 
Oas  Producer  Company.  New  Yorl*.  and  to  Power,  where  they 
were  published  in  1906,  for  the  accompanying  figures  showing  the 
comparative  costs  of  fuel  per  h. p. -year  for  steam  and  gas  engine:i 
under  various  condltiops  of  operation  and  cost  per  unit  of  fuel. 
The  figures  are  based  on  10  working  hours  per  day  and  300  work- 
ing days  per  year,  and  the  range  of  prices  and  consumption  rates 
are  such  as  to  enable  one  to  make  very  satisfactory  comparisons. 
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Coal  per  # Cost  i>er  hp.>year » 

h.p-hr.  3  lbs.       4  lbs.        5  lbs.       6  lbs.        7  lbs.        8  lbs. 

Coal  at 

$2.00  a  ton  $9  $12  $15  $18  $21  $24 

2.50  *'  11  16  19  22  26  30 

3.00  "  13  18  22  27  31  36 

3.50  "  16  21  25  31  37  42 

4.00  "  18  24  30  86  42  48 

4.50  "  20  27  34  40  47  64 

6.00  *'  22  30  37  45  62  60 

OAS   BNOINB 

Using  20  cu.  ft.  of  illuminating  gas  per  horsepower  hour: 

Cost  per   1.000   cu.  ft $0  76     $0.80     $0.85     $0.90     $0.95     $1.00 

Cost  per  h.p.-year 45.         48.         51.         54.         67.         60. 

Using  15  cu.  ft.  of  natural  gas  per  h.p.-hr. : 

Cost  per  1.000  cu.  ft $0.16     $0.18     $0.20     $0.22     $0.24     $0.25 

Cost  per  h.p.-year 7.20       8.10       9.00       9.90     10.80     11.25 

Using  producer  gas:  1^  lbs.  of  coal  per  h.p.-hour: 

Cost  of  coal  per  ton  $2.00     $2.50     $3.00     $3.50     $4.00     $4.50     $5  00 
Cost  per  h.p. -year. .      3.34       4.17       5.00       5.83       6.67       7.50       8.33 

GASOLENE   ENGINE 

Using  one  pint  of  gasolene  per  h.p.-hr. : 

Cost   per  gal $0.08     $0  09     $0.10     $0.11     $0.12     $0.13     $0.15 

Cost  per  h.p. -year.  .    30.00     33.75     37.50     41.25     45.00     48.75     66.25 

Comparative  Cost  of  Power  with  Coal  versus  Oil  Fuel.    Reginald 
Trautschold   published  Tables  Vi  and   VII.   giving   the  method  of 
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calculating  the  fixed  charges  on  two  500  h.p.  plants,  one  burning 
Goal  and  the  other  oil.  In  Power.  Mar.  4,  1913.  : 

TABLE   VI.     AVERAGE   FUEL.   COST   PER   H.P.-YR.   WITH 
VARIOUS  PRICES  OP  COAL  AND  OIL 

PUBL  COSTS 

Fuel  oil  Fuel  oil  per  Coal  per         Coal  per  h.p. 

per  gal.  h.p.  yr.  ton  yr. 

10.01  19.00  11.00  17.20 

0.016  13.50  1.50  10.80 

0.02  18.00  2.00  14.40 

0.025  22.50  2.50  18.00 

0.03  27.00  3.00  21.60 

0.035  31.50  3.50  25.20 

0.04  36.00  4.00  28.80 

0.045  40.50  4.50  82.40 

0.05  45.00  5.00  36.00 

0.055  49.50  6.50  39.60 

0.06  54.00  6.00  43.20 

AVBRAOB   FIXBD  CHAKOES  OK   POWBR   HOU8B 

Oil  Burning  Plant 
ESngine  room: 

Building,  etc $10 

Engine,  accetfsorleH.  piping,  etc 30 

Foundations,  installation,  etc 5 

Total  per  h.p $45 

Depreciation,  total  cost   5% 

Repairs   2% 

Interent 0% 

Insurance   1% 

Taxes,  %  cost   2% 

Total  per  h.p $22.00 

Boiler  room : 

Building,  foundations,  etc $4.60 

Chimneys,    flues,  etc 7.00 

Boilers,   etc 7.50 

Oil  burning  systems  (complete)    3.00 

Total  per  h.p.-yr $22.00 

Depreciation,  total  cost   5% 

Repairs     2% 

Interest     6% 

Insurance   2% 

Taxes,   %   cost   2% 

Total  per  h.p.-yr.    $3.63 

Cost  of  operation : 

Engine   room  — 

Attendance    $1.80 

Supplies 0.80 

Total  per  h.p.-yr $2.60 

Boiler  room  — 

Attendance     $1.10 

Supplies  0.47 

Total  per  h.p.-yr $1.57 

Total  fixed  charges,  per  h.p.  year $16.00 
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Coal  Burning  Plant 
Engine   room    I  7.20 

Boiler  room : 

Building,    foundations,    etc I  6 

Chimneys,   flues,  etc 8 

Boilers,  feed  pumps,  etc 12 

Total   per  h.p $26 

Depreciation,  total  cost    5% 

Repairs    2% 

Interest  6% 

Insurance   1% 

Taxes,  %  cost ^ 

Total  per  h.p.-yr.    |8  87 

Cost  of  operation : 

Bngine  roiim $2.60 

Boiler  room  — 

Attendance $1  90 

Supplies 0  90 

Total  per  h.p.-yr $2.80 


Total  fixed  charges,  per  h.p.  per  yr $16.47 

TABLE  VII.     AVERAGE  FUEL  COSTS  PER  H.P.-YR  WITH 
VARIOUS  PRICES  OP  COAL.  AND  OIL 

Oil  Burning  Plant. 

Cost  of  uil  Steam  power  per 

per  gal.  h.p.  year 

$0.01    $24.00 

0.015 28.50 

0.02   33.00 

0  026   37.50 

0.03    42.00 

9.036    46.60 

0.04    61.00 

0.046    66.60 

0.06   60.00 

0.056   64.60 

0.06   69.00 

Coal-Burning  Plant, 
Cost  of  coal  Steam  power  per 

per  ton  h.p.  year 

$100  $23.67 

1.50  27.27 

2.00  30.87 

2  50  34.47 

3.00  38.07 

3  50  41.67 

4.00  46.27 

4.50 48.87 

6.00 62.47 

6.50  66.07 

6.00  69.67 

These  figures  are  based  on  those  obtained  for  various  plants 
for  about  600  h.p.  and  the  results  are  applicable  to  both  smaller 
and  larger  plants  of  reasonable  limits,  if  only  a  relative  comparison 
between  oil  and  coal  be  desired,  this  relation  holding  true  principally 
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because  the  efficiency  of  the  plant  is  Increased  with  an  Increase  in 
six,  while  the  fixed  charges  per  h.p.  are  correspondingly  reduced, 
nix  in  the  same  proportion. 

Comparative  Cost  of  Coal  and  Oil  Fuel  for  Railroads.  The  fol- 
lowing figures  relating  to  the  relative  cost  and  efficiency  of  coal 
&iid  of  oil  are  current  In  California : 

Two  and  one-half  barrels  of  oil  are  the  equal  of  one  ton  of  coal 
in  thermal  units.  In  other  words,  the  same  amount  of  heat  can 
b«  obtained  from  2^  bbls.  of  oil  as  can  be  obtained  from  one  ton 
of  coal.  But  the  difference  in  price  is  very  great  Coal, 
producing  the  same  amount  of  heat  per  ton  as  2%  bbls. 
of  oil,  costs  in  California  anywhere  from  $6  to  $8  per  ton 
wholesale.  Two  and  one-half  bbLs.  of  oil.  figured  at  the  market 
delivery  price  of  $1  per  bbl..  costs  $2.50  —  a  saving  of  from  $3.60 
to  IS.50  on  every  ton  of  coal  displaced  by  oil. 

Comparative  Sizes  of  Smoke  Stacks  Necessary  with  Fuel  Oil  as 
Compared  with  Coal.  K.  Q.  Dunn  of  San  Francisco  In  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  for  1911,  has 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  draft  necessary  to 
overcome  the  friction  of  the  fuel  bed  in  a  coal  furnace  may  vary 
between  35  to  70%  of  the  total  draft  head,  whereas  when  fuel  oil 
is  used  there  is  no  draft  friction  through  the  fuel  and  a  smaller 
and  shorter  stack  will  give  the  necessary  draft  for  proper  circu- 
lation of  the  hot  gases  through  the  furnace.  Ordinarily  for  oil 
burning,  a  stack  of  50%  draft  capacity  is  not  required,  but  for  a 
coal  furnace  may  safely  be  designed. 

Comparative  Quantities  of  Oil  and  Coal  Consumed  for  the  Same 
Quantity  of  Power  Produced.  Howard  Stillman  gives  the  figures 
in  Table  VIII  of  comparative  tests  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road, the  comparison  being  with  ordinary  bituminous  coal  of  about 
13.360  B.  t.  u.  and  also  Table  IX  for  steamships. 


/ 


TABLE  VIII.     LOCOMOTIVE  TESTS  ON  OIL  AND  COAL 

Evaporation.  2000 
lbs.  coal  equiva- 
Number  in  lent  to  fuel  oil, 

Type  of  locomotive  service  galsi 

Eight-wheel    18-24 50  144 

Ten-wheel 294  151 

Mogul    176  146 

Twelve-wheel 67  158 

Consolidation 139  162 

Atlantic     19  144 

Mallet  consolidated   17                   No  coal  record 

Mean  of  results —  162  gals.  =  3.6  bbls.  =  2,000  lbs.  coal. 

This  is  the  record  of  coal  burned  during  the  last  6  months  of 
1901  and  oil  burned  during  the  last  6  months  of  1908  on  the  steam- 
ers of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company.  These  figures  are  not  from 
evaporated  tests,  but  cover  the  service  of  11  steam  boats  and  are 
from  the  official  accounting  records. 

Comparative  Coal  and  OH  Conaumpiion  of  the  "  Nevadan  "  of  the 
Hawaiian  Amerieaii  Steamship  Company  was  as  follows: 
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Total 
i.  h.p. 

Fuel 

Total 

consumption 

of  fuel 

Coal 
per  i.  h.p. 

Oil 
perl.  h.x>. 

Voyage  No.  1 

Voyage  No.  2 . . . . 

1.833 
2,196 

coal 
oil 

2,269  tons 
9.126  bblH. 

2  lbs. 

•    •    •    • 

i.llba 

Voyage  No.  1  with  coal  was  from  San  Diego  to  New  York  aiKl 
No.  2  with  oil  was  from  New  York  to  San  Diego.  The  figures  are 
from  the  report  of  the  Naval  Liquid  Fuel  Board  published  in 
1904  and  quoted  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechan- 
ical FJngineers  for  Aug..  1911.  Part  of  the  coal  burnt  was  Burela 
and  part  Coronel.  The  heat  value  of  the  coal  was  not  given.  The 
ship  was  new  and  fitted  with  triple -expansion  engines  using  the 
Howden  system  of  forced  draft,  and  the  Lassoe-Liovekin  oil-barn- 

TABLiE  IX.     STEAMSHIP  TESTS  OF  OIL  AND  COAL 

s|s     21     "M^     gc^        n     ^     i2« 

steamer  8    -^        obo       °2       ziSr        oao       -og    tiS? 


BO  2«4  Sa  VO  c!^)  90,  «3      9  O  7<^ 


5  3 


Berkeley     2.764  18.692  6.72  11.207  21.180  1.89  3.56 

Piedmont    4.223  19.648  4.63  16.414  20.808  1.35  3.43 

Oakland    3.209  18.348  6.72  13.603  19.894  1.46  3  92 

Bay  City    2.889  21.636  7.46  11.518  20.943  1.81  4  12 

Bnclnal     3.703  20.284  6.47  10.512  19.678  1.87  2.93 

Newark    1.860  9.372  6  04  6.569  10.631  1.62  3.11 

Transit    2.581  16.715  6.48  9.518  17.922  1.88  3.45 

ElCapitan 1.019  7.238  7.10  3.431  6.072  177  4.01 

Solano     4.616  6.180  121  17.151  7.143  0.42  2  88 

Apache 1.9*71  18.992  9.64  7.996  21.380  2  67  3  61 

Modoc     2.266  20.686  9.13  7.682  21.170  2.76  3.31 

Totals  and   Re- 
sultant   means. 31,000  176.790  6.70  114.661  186.771  1.63  ... 

Mean  equivalent  of  1  ton  of  coal  in  bbl.  of  oil.  3.496. 

ing  system.  When  oil  was  consumed,  six  men  were  necessary  In 
the  flreroom  as  against  fifteen  for  coal.  The  saving  in  space  for 
cargo  on  account  of  the  decreased  bulk  of  the  oil  fuel  was  467 
tons,  which  was  supposed  to  have  resulted  In  a  financial  gain  to 
the  company  from  all  causes,  including  the  saving  in  the  cost  of 
the  oil  fuel,  of  $500  per  day. 

Comparative  Coat  of  Fuel  as  Beiwenn  Coal  and  Oil  on  a  Smail 
Coasting  Steavier.  (J.  H.  Hopps  In  the  Jourftal  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  Aug..  1911  )  For  an  average 
period  of  6  months  In  each  case  the  cost  of  fuel  i)er  hr.  of  actual 
steaming  was  as  follows:  Coal  at  $6.26.  $2.66  per  hr. ;  oil  at  $0.70 
per  bbl..  $1.64  per  hr. 

Tests  on  Two  Tugs  on  San  Francisco  Bay,  Owned  by  ths  Banta 
Fe  Railroad  Company,     Tests  were  made  in   1903  and  quoted  by 
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Mr.  Hopps.  whose  detailed  data  were  destroyed  In  the  San  Francisco 
fire,  the  summary  of  the  results  only  remaining.  The  tests  were 
noade  with  great  care,  the  feed  of  water  and  fuel  oil  being  weighed 
on  platform  scales,  which  was  feasible  on  account  of  the  water 
of  San  Francisco  Bay  being  smooth.  The  machinery  of  the  2 
vessels  were  identical  with  the  exception  of  the  boilers.  One  ship. 
the  Richmond,  was  fitted  with  a  boiler  of  the  Scotch  marine 
type,  13  ft.  mean  diameter  by  11  ft.  long,  with  three  Morrison 
furnaces.  3  ft.  6  ins.  in  diameter  by  7  ft.  10  in.s.  long,  and  230 
tubes  Zy^  Ins.  in  diameter  by  7  ft.  10  ins.  long.  The  depth  of  the 
combustion  chamber  is  36  ins.  and  the  total  heating  surface  is 
2.136  sq.  ft.  The  A.  H.  Payson  is  fitted -with  a  Babroclc  and 
Wilcox  marine  water-tube  boiler,  total  boating  surface  2.770  sq.  ft. 
The  engines  in  both  cases  are  compound  engines,  high-pressure 
cylinders  20  ln.s.  in  diameter,  low-pressure  cylinders  42  ins.  In 
diameter,  and  stroice  24  ins. 

A  large  number  of  tests  were  made  on  these  vessels  in  actual 
aervicc  when  towing  car  floats  to  and  from  Point  Richmond.  In 
addition,  a  5-hr.  test,  running  steadily  without  a  tow,  was  made 
on  each  boat,  with  the  results  given  in  Table  X. 

TABLE   X.     RESULTS    OF   FITRL   TESTS    OF   TUGS 
nVE-HOUR  RUN,  TUO  A.   H.  PAYSON    (Aug.   2,  1903) 
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13.4 

14.68 

1.095 
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1.59 
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1.00 

96.0 

523 

11.326 

837 

13.5 

14.77 

1.094 

21.6 

1.60 

•   •  *   * 

2.00 

94.5 

509 

11.418 

809 

14.1 

15.32 

1.087 

22.4 

1.58 

11.72 

300 

95.5 

49S 

11, .300 

826 

13.6 

14.66 

1.078 

22.9 

1.65 

10.63 

4.00 

96.4 

637 

12,251 

845 

14.6 

15.84 

1.085 

22.9 

1.56 

11.65 

FIVE-HOUR  RUN, 

,   Ttlfl 

RICHMOND    (Aug.    24, 

,  1903] 
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1.00 

91 

418 

9.632 

829 

12.2 

12.80 

1.140 

22.8 

1.98 

•   •   •    • 

2.00 

92 

424 

10.331 

835 

12.4 

14.10 

1.143 

24.3 

1.97 

•    •    ■    • 

3.00 

91 

418 

8.831 

806 

11.0 

12.55 

1.140 

21.1 

1.92 

11.08 

4.00 

91 

418 

10.196 

8.T3 

12.2 

13.90 

1.140 

25.1 

1.99 

10.04 

S.OO 

91 

418 

9.627 

865 

11.2 

12.90 

1.150 

23.0 

2.06 

10.75 

AVRRAOE  FOR  FIVR   HOURS  RUN 

Payson  — 

95.5     520     11.653  834     13.8     15.05     1.089     22.2     1.59    11.16 

Richmond  — 

91         419       9,743  833     11.8     13.05     1.142     23.2     1.96    10.47 

Prom  examinations  of  the  logs  of  numerous  steamships,   it  ap* 

pears   that   with   vessels  fitted    with  -triple-expansion    engines   de- 
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veloping  from  1,000  h.p.  up,  with  everything  in  first-class  condition, 
the  fuel  consumption  will  be  about  IV^  lbs.  of  oil  per  1  h.p.-hr. 
For  smaller  vessels  fitted  with  compound  engines,  the  consumption 
will  range  from  1.6  to  2  lbs.  per  1  h.p.-hr..  depending  on  the  efll- 
ciency  of  the  plant. 

Economic  Advantages  of  Petroleum  Over  Coal  aa  a  Fuel 

for  Steamahipa 

o.  The  saving  in  labor  and  consequent  reduction  in  the  number 
of  firemen.  The  amount  of  money  saved  varies  with  the  else 
of  the  ship  and  the  number  of  firemen  carried.  In  installations 
of  average  size,  one-third  the  number  of  firemen  and  coal 
passers  necessary  when  burning  coal  would  be  sufliclent 

b.  Reduction  In  weight  and  bulk  of  fuel,  giving  increased  cargo 
capacity  and  resultant  greater  earning  power.  Comparing 
"Wellington  Screenings."  a  type  of  coal  generally  used  for 
steamship  work  on  the  coast,  and  fuel  oil  at  from  14  to  17 
Baum6,  oil  for  equal  heating  value  occupies  about  one-half 
the  space  taken  by  the  coal  and  has  less  than  one-half  the 
weight.  Oil  may  be  carried  In  parts  of  the  ship  not  otherwise 
useful. 

e.  Saving  in  time.  The  time  consumed  in  coaling  and  expense 
of  moving  to  bunkers  is  saved,  as  fuel  oil  can  be  pumped  into 
the  ship  when  at  the  dock  and  while  the  cargo  is  being  taken 
on  or  discharged. 

d.  Uniform  steaming.  The  rate  of  steaming  can  be  kept  uniform, 
there  being  no  loss  due  to  cleaning  fires,  etc. 

0.  Cleanliness,  due  to  the  absence  of  coal  dust  and  dirt  when 
coaling  and  to  the  absence  of  ashes  in  the  fireroom. 

/.  Reduced  cost  of  maintenance.  Fewer  repairs  on  boilers  due 
to  uniform  temperature  in  furnace  and  combustion  chamber. 
No  corrosion  of  floor  plates,  fire  fronts,  or  bunkers.  No  grate 
bars  to  burn  out,  fire  doors  or  ash-handling  machinery  to  re- 
new or  repair. 

A  Comparison  of  the  Economy  of  Powdered  Coal,  Oil  and  Water 
Gat  for  Heating  Furnaces.  C.  F.  Herington  (Engineering  News, 
Dec.  10.  19H)  gives  the  following: 

Oil  Of  the  3  fuels,  powdered  coat,  oil  and  water  gas.  fuel  oil 
has  come  into  use  far  more  than  any  other.  The  U.  8.  Navy 
yards  have  been  consistent  in  their  adoption  of  it.  All  now  use 
fuel  oil  for  heating  operations,  many  to  the  complete  exclusion 
of  coal. 

Without  a  doubt,  fuel  oil  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  fuels  to  handle : 
it  can  be  carried  in  pi|>es  anywhere  so  long  as  there  is  air  pres- 
sure or  pump  pressure  behind  It.  It  requires  only  a  comparatively 
small  outlay  for  equipment  —  all  that  is  necessary  is  a  couple  of 
storage  tanks,  a  pump  to  fill  the  storage  tanks  from  the  cars,  a 
piping  system  to  the  furnaces,  and  means  to  secure  the  necessary 
pressure. 
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But  fuel  oil  has  one  disadvantage  —  and  this  is  conceded  by 
many  to  be  a  big  one:  the  price  is  constantly  going  up.  Ten 
yean*  ago,  fuel  oil  could  be  bought  for  2V^  cts.  a  gal.,  and  one 
could  contract  for  any  quantity  at  that  price;  now  it  Is  4^^,  6 
and  &V^  cts.  a  gal.,  and  one  has  to  take  what  quantities  he  can 
get  at  that  price.  Present  conditions  indicate  that  this  advance 
in  cost  will  continue  beyond  the  limits  of  economy. 

Powdered  Coal,  Steady  increase  in  the  price  of  oil  has  led, 
quite  recently,  to  extensive  experiments  in  the  use  of  powdered 
coal  and  of  water  gas  and  producer  gas  as  subntitutes.  As  a  fuel 
for  burning  under  boilers,  powdered  coal  may  some  time  be  a 
success.  The  use  of  powdered  coal  in  portland-cement  manufac- 
ture has  proven  very  economical  and  here  it  has  come  to  stay. 
But  when  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  equally  good  for  various  heating 
operations,  such  as  welding,  shingling,  annealing,  riveting  and 
forging,  there  is  lilcely  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion. 

In  a  recent  article  in  an  engineering  paper,  the  following  ad- 
vantages were  claimed  for  powdered  coal :  « 

( i )  "  Complete  combustion,  doing  away  with  losses  due  to  the 
carbon  contained  in  the  ash  and  in  the  escaping  volatile  mat- 
ter." This  is  not  correct,  for  if  one  stands  for  an  hour  watching 
one  of  these  furnaces  working,  as  the  writer  did,  he  will  be  com- 
pletely covered  with  fine,  unburned  powdered  coal  which  has  es- 
caped through  the  furnace  doors.  This  has  become  such  a  nui- 
sance to  the  surrounding  machinery  and  workmen  that  attempts 
are  now  being  made  to  relieve  these  conditions  by  placing  a  hood 
over  the  furnace  door  and  connecting  it  into  the  furnace  stack. 
This  has  not  proven  successful  as  yet.  and  probably  will  not  until 
an  exhaust  fan  is  provided  to  discharge  this  unburned  coal  through 
the  roof. 

(2)  "Total  absence  of  smoke."  Certainly  this  is  not  true  inside 
of  the  shop,  for  powdered-coal  furnaces,  due  to  their  ununiform 
feed,  smoke  worse  than  oil.  Powdered  coal,  as  Is  well  known, 
must  be  very  dry  to  be  pulverised  and,  when  pulverised  and  al- 
lowed to  remain  quiet  for  48  hours,  it  cakes  and  requires  that  a 
man  knock  on  the  bins  to  loosen  it.  This  leads  to  uneven  com- 
bustion In  the  furnace  with  large  quantities  of  smoke  when  there 
Is  a  large  amount  of  coal  coming  through  the  burner  and  no  smoke 
when  the  coal  is  sticking  back  in  the  bins.  No  doubt  this  is  largely 
due  to  Inefflclent  handling  of  the  feeder  and  burner;  even  so,  a 
total  absence  of  smoke  cannot  be  claimed  when  such  conditions 
are  met. 

(3)  "A  cheaper  grade  of  coal  may  be  used."  The  best  coal 
for  iiowdered  fuel  has  a  volatile  content  of  not  less  than  80%,  not 
more  than  8%  ash.  and  1^%  sulphur.  I  think  the  readers  will 
agree  that  coal  meeting  these  specifications  is  of  no  very  cheap 
grade. 

Pulverized  coal  must  be  handled  with  great  care,  for  if  It  Is 
mixed  with  any  quantity  of  air,  it  is  highly  explosive,  as  the 
records  of  accidents  In  cement  plants  will  prove.     In  the  January 
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iMsue  of  the  Quarterly  uf  the  Xational  Fire  Protection  Assoclatton, 
the  following  appeared  regarding  the  hazards  of  drytng  pulverised 
coal : 

"  Under  no  circumstances  is  it  recommended  that  the  products 
of  combustion  be  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  coal  to  be 
dried.  .  .  .  Already  there  have  been  quite  a  number  of  accidents 
from  this  cau»c  in  which  lives  were  lost. 

"A  characteristic  coal  mill  explosion  (March  2,  1903),  in  New 
Village.  N.  J.,  at  the  Edison  plant,  killed  six  men  and  burned  llva 
others,  perhaps  fatally,  besides  Injuring  a  score  of  others 
and  destroying  the  coal  building.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
pulverized  coal  in  bin  fired  spontaneously  and  some  of  the  burning 
fuel  was  carried  by  the  automatic  conveyor  into  the  blower  house. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  blower  house  being  charged  with  coal  dust, 
an  explosion  was  the  result. 

"On  August  19.  1900.  an  explosion  fn  the  plant  of  the  Nasaretb 
Cement  Co..  Nazareth.  Penn..  caused  a  loss  of  $16,000,  while  on 
November  26  of  the  same  year  $40,000  damage  was  done  to  the 
Martin's  Creek  Portland  Cement  Co.  (then  known  as  William 
Krause  Sons).  Martin's  Creek,  Penn.  The  Dexter  Cement  Co., 
Nazareth.  Penn..  and  the  Alpha  Portland  Cement  Mill  No.  1,  Alpha. 
N.  J.,  had  .similar  experiences  the  same  year.'* 

Another  very  serious  objection  to  powdered  coal,  due  to  the  In- 
complete combustion  of  all  the  coal  ejected  into  the  furnace,  is 
that  this  coal  lies  on  the  work,  and  when  the  work  is  taken  out 
of  the  furnace,  if  not  cleaned  off.  it  is  apt  to  be  hammered  into 
the  work  and  make  flaws  which  later  are  likely  to  be  more  or  less 
serious  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work.  This  is  a  fact  seen 
from  personal  observation  and  cannot  be  denied. 

PowdeiH^d  coal  is  not  good  for  small  furnaces,  as  It  requires 
too  large  a  chamber  of  combustion,  and  from  the  experience  of 
the  users  of  powdered  coal  it  Ih  not  desirable  to  have  a  combustion 
chamber  separated  by  a  bridge-wall  from  the  working  chamber. 
It  is  found  that  the  les.ser  of  two  evils  is  to  remove  the  bridge- 
wall  and  blow  the  powdered  coal  directly  upon  the  work.  Mhich 
aggravates  the  condition  mentioned  above.  If  the  large  furnaces 
are  changed  from  fuel  oil  to  powdered  coal,  there  still  remain  the 
small  furnaces,  and  especially  the  portable  ones,  which  will  have 
to  work  on  fuel  oil.  Then  there  would  be  the  exi»ense  of  handling 
two  kinds  of  fuel  where  before  there  was  but  one. 

Oas.  Greater  familiarity  and  extended  exi>erience  with  natural 
gas  for  power  and  metallurgical  purposes  have  led  to  better  ap- 
preciation of  the  many  advantages  of  gaseous  fuel.  It  has  em- 
phasized the  vRlue  of  the  gas  producer  for  converting  solid  into 
gaseous  fuels.  But  such  conversion  always  involves  a  loss  of  a 
part  of  the  energy  of  the  coal  :  it  is  only  because  the  gas  can  be 
utilized  more  efflcfently  that  the  duty  obtained  from  It  is  greater 
than  that  given  by  the  direct  burning  of  the  coal  from  which  it  is 
generated.  Hence,  any  process  which  claims  to  deliver  in  Xh% 
gan  an  amount  of  energy  greater  or  even  equal  to  that  in  the  orig> 
inal  fuel  is  a  delusion  or  worse. 
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There  are  at  present  two  kinds  of  made  gases  used  for  heating 
fumaceti  —  producer  and  water  gas.  Industrially,  producer  gas 
is  the  combutitible  product  of  rather  a  complex  series  of  physical 
and  chemical  changes  induced  in  the  fuel  by  the  heat  arising  from 
its  Incomplete  combustion  in  the  producer.  The  combusUon  is 
termed  incomplete  not  in  the  .senHe  of  leaving  an  unhurned  residue 
of  carbon  or  coke,  but  because  the  combustible  while  completely 
gausilled  gives  up  only  about  30%  of  its  heat  in  primary  combustion 
in  the  producer.  The  remaining  70%  is  developed  when  the  gases 
are  burned  after  leaving.  Water  gas  is  made  by  an  interniittent 
process  —  first  using  an  air  blast  to  bring  the  fuel  to  high  incan- 
deHcence.  then  »«hutting  off  the  air  and  forcing  steam  through  the 
Are.  During  the  air  blow,  a  lean  producer  gas  Is  made  which 
may  be  enriched  by  the  addition  of  water  gas  of  a  higher  calorific 
value  and  used  In. the  low-temperature  furnaces  or  to  drive  gas 
engines..  The  true  water  gas  is  made  during  the  steam  blow, 
the  steam  being  decomposed  by  the  Incande.scent  carbon  no  that 
its  hydrogen  is  freed  and  its  oxygen  united  with  the  carbon  to 
form  carbon  monoxide. 

The  water  gas  can  be  used  for  all  purposes  where  high  tempera- 
tures must  be  secured  without  regeneration,  as  in  factories  carry- 
ing on  a  large  variety  of  brazing,  small  forge  work,  etc..  where 
the  furnaces  are  small  and  distributed  over  a  large  area.  Tem- 
peratures ranging  from  2.500  degs.  F.  to  2.900  degs.  F.  are  easily 
obtainable  with  this  gas.  and  with  properly  constructed  furnaces 
it  is  possible  to  gain  an  added  efficiency  in  operation  so  that  the 
total  B.  t.  u.  in  the  gas  used  need  be  only  66  to  80%  of  the  B.  t.  u. 
required  in  oil  as  used  in  approved  oil  furnaces  for  the  same  pur- 
poses. Water  gas  does  not  cau54e  the  metal  forged  to  scale  as 
does  oil,  and  with  gas  it  is  possible  to  get  a  closer  regulation  of 
furnace  tem|)eratures. 

Comparative  Efficienciea.  Now  comes  the  debatable  pcjint  of 
what  Is  the  efficiency  of  the  furnace  when  using  the  different  fuel.s. 
The  powdered  coal  advocates  will  claim  that  the  efficiency  should 
be  figured  on  the  B.  t.  U-  basis.  That  Is,  if  a  furnace  burns  say 
22  sals,  of  oil  to  do  a  certain  piece  of  work  and  each  gallon  con- 
tains 140.000  B.  t.  u..  3.000.000  B.  t.  u.  in  all.  it  will  take  3.000.000 
B-  t.  u.  In  coal  lo  do  the  same  work,  but  the  coal  is  cheaper,  If^ 
oil  were  5  cts  a  gal.,  it  would  take  coal  at  $10  a  ton  to  equal  the 
cost ;  %o  the  reader  will  perhaps  agree  that  this  is  not  the  proper 
method  of  comparing  efficiencies,  any  more  than  saying  that  the 
cost  of  gasoline  per  gallon  is  the  operating  cost  of  running  an 
automobile. 

The  true  way  is  to  measure  the  efficiency  of  the  furnace  by  the 
comparison  of  the  input  and  output,  and  below  are  given  re.sults 
of  some  efficiency  tests,  made  by  the  writer  for  a  well  known  con- 
cern contemplating  a  revision  of  its  furnace  practice. 

Pawfiered  Coal.     (Furnace  using  preheated  air  for  combustion.) 

Furnace  cold  at  60  degs.  P. 

Steel   and   furnace  heated   to   2.200   degs.  F. 

Rise  in  temperature,  2. HO  degs.  F. 
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By  test,  6.29  lbs.  of  Hteel  heated  per  lb.  of  coal  burned. 
Specific  heat  of  Hteel.  0.117. 
0.117  X  2,140  =  250  B.t.u.  per  lb.  of  Rteel. 
260  B.t.u.  X  6.29  ■=  1,572  B.t.u.  output. 
1  lb.  of  coal  =  14.000  B.t.u.,  input. 
1,672  X  100 

Efficiency  = =  11.3%. 

14,000 

Fuel  Oil.    Same  furnace  with  same  rise  in  temperature  and  the 
charge  of  work. 

Heated  8.68  lbs.  of  steel  per  pound  of  oil. 
1  lb.  of  oil  =  19.400  B.t.u..  input. 
260  B.tu.  X  8.68  =  2.170  B.t.u..  output 
2.170  X  100 

Efficiency  = =  11.3%. 

19.400 

Water  Oas — (Furnace  using  preheated  air  for  combustion). 

1  cu.  ft.  of  gas  =  300  B.t.u. 

Specifle  heat  of  wrought  iron  =  0.113    (Kent). 

Temperature  rise  from  1.400  to  2.500  degs.  =  1.100  deg&  F. 

Furnace  charged  with  3.800  lbs.  iron. 

To  raise  this  Iron  to  that  temperature  required  14,000  cu.  ft  of 

gas. 
.113  X  1.100  =  124  Btu. 
3.800  X  124   -  471.200  B.t.u. 
14,000  X  300  =r  4.200.000   B.tU..   input 
471,200  X  100 

Efficiency  = =  11.2%. 

4.200.000 

Another  furnace  using  fuel  oil   (not  using  preheated  air). 

Temperature  rise  from  1.200  degs.  to  2,200  degs.  =  1,000  degs.  F. 
Charge  of  wrought  iron,  2,160  lbs. 
Oil  required,  22  giils. 

2.150  lbs.  X  113  B.t.u.  =  242,950  B.t.u.  output 
1  gal  oil  -  140.000  B.tu. 
140,000  B.tu.  X  22  =  3.080,000  B.tu.  input 
242.950  X  100 

Efficiency  = =  7.88%. 

8,080.000 

First  Coata.  In  making  comparison  as  to  the  relative  first  costs 
tind  operating  costs  with  the  three  kinds  of  fuel,  let  us  assume  a 
plant  now  using  fuel  oil  with  a  consumption  of  50.000  gals,  ^f  oil 
per  month  at  a  cost  of  5  cts.  per  gal.,  delivered  at  the  shop. 
(These  estimates  were  made  for  the  company  already  mentioned.) 

FUEL   OIL 

Cost  of  equipment  (storage  tanks  in  place,  auxiliary  pressure 
tanks  in  place,  piping  and  fittings  in  place,  steam  connec- 
tions, furnace  connections,  tiink-car  connections,  tank 
pumps  and  air-blast  outfit)    $21,100 

Contractors'  profit  ( 167t)   3.165 

$24.36S 

Engineering  and  contingencies  (10%)   2,416 

126.700 
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Pulveriilng:  machinery.  houiM,  toundatLonH.  ireslle  and  track, 
elecCrlc  wtring,  conveyors,  walkways,  motors,  burners 
and  controllers  (30).  furnace  bins  (10).  furnace  changes, 
hooda  and  connections,  «tc f «g,1O0 

Contractor's  profit  ( 1S%)    9.900 

178,000 
BnstnteriDK  and  contlnBencles  (10%)   7.800 

185.800 

Tank  In  place,  auxiliary  lank  In  place,  piping  and  flttlngs, 
fumcv  connections,  tank-cars  connections,  pumps,  air 
blast,   etc    18,800 

Contractor's  profit  ( 15%)   l.SOO 

110,100 
Ensineering;  and  contingencies  (10%)   1.000 

tll.lOO 


.s-niaklng  machinery,  building,  trestle  and  siding,  piping. 

187.000 


tumace  changes    I7«.0OO 

Contractor's  profit  (iB%)    II.OOO 


Engineering  and  contingencies  (10%>    

*9(,70D 

Fuel  oil    127.000 

Powdered  coal  wllh  fuel  oil  97,000 

Oas  plant   98.000 


Dollars, Thousands 


Fig.  7.  Diagrammatic  comparison  of  estlmnted  (Iret  cost  and 
annual  charges  of  coal,  oil  and  gas  plants  to  supply  fuel  for  30 
furnaces.  • 
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Fuel  Consumption  of  Plants.  For  the  fuel-oil  plant,  at  50.000 
gals,  of  oil  per  month  and  140.000  B.  t.  u.  per  gal..  7.000.0O0 
B.  t.  u.  are  consumed  per  month.  If  we  allow  10  lbs.  of  coal  at 
14.000  B.  t  u.,  equal  to  1  gal.  of  oil.  we  have  500.000  lbs.  or  250 
tons  of  coal  used  per  month,  for  the  powdered -coal  plant.  In 
addition,  this  plant  consumes  about  8.000  gals,  of  oil,  the  difference 
being  compensated  for  by  coal  required  in  drying  the  main  fuel 
supply.  For  the  gas  plant,  we  require  about  60.000  cu.  ft.  of 
water-gas  per  hr.,  at  20  cu.  ft.  per  lb.  we  require  3.000  lbs.  of 
coal  per  hr.  or  375  tons  per  month. 

Now  the  total  charges  can  be  assembled. 

PUBii  OIL  PLANT  (estimated  cost,  127.000). 

Fixed  charges: 

Interest    (5%)    |  1.350 

Depreciation    (12%)    3.240 

Taxes  and  insurance   ( 1%)    270 

/%        ..  $  4.860 

Operation : 

on    (50.000  X  0.05  X  12)     130.000 

Labor.    1    man    1,000 

Electrical  current,  steam,  air 500 

Miscellaneous  supplies 200 

$31,700 

Total  yearly  charge  $36,560 

POWDBRBD  COAL  PLANT   (estimated  cost,  $97,000). 

Fixed  charges: 

Interest    (5%)    $   4.850 

Depreciation    (10%)    9,700 

Taxes  and  insurance  ( 1%)   970 

$16,520 
Operation : 

Coal  (250X2.50X12)    $7,500 

Oil    (8.000X0.05X12)     4,800 

Labor  ( 1  operator,  2  assts. )   2.000 

Electricity  for  motors 5,000 

$19,300 

Total  yearly  charge    $34,820 

GAS  PLANT   (estimated  co.st,  $96,000). 
Fixed  charges: 

Interest    ( 6%)     $  4.800 

Depreciation   ( lO*/! )    9,600 

Taxes  and  insurance  ( 17o) 960 

^         .,  $15,360 

Operation : 

Coal    (375X2.50X12)     $11,250 

Labor  ( 1  operator,  2  assts. )  . . » 2.000 

Water 744 

$14,000 

Total  yearly  charge $29,360 

The.«(e  several  figures  ane  plotted  on  the  accompanying  diagram 
for  easy  comparison. 
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Oil  and  Coal  Coats  Compared.  One  ton  (2000  lbs.)  of  ooai  is 
equivalent  in  practical  heatingr  value  to  3.34  bbls.  of  oil  at  326  lbs. 
The  table  below^  compares  the  prices  of  coal  and  oil  for  equivalent 
cost  as  fuel  in  a  boiler  furnace: 

Coal,  per  ton  Coal,  per  ton 

(2.000  lbs.)  Ol^perbbl.       (2,000  Iba.)  OU.perbbl. 

16.00  ;i.60  $1.66t  $3.26  $0.98  $1.01 

4.75  1.43  t.60  3.00  .90  1.00 
4.60  1.36  1.60  2.76  .83  .92 
4.25  1.28  1.42  2.50  .76  .83 
4.00  1.20  1.33  2.25  .68  .75 

3.76  1.13  1.26  2.00  .60  .66 
3.60  1.06  1.02 

*  Not  allowing  for  labor  saving:,  t  Assuming  10%  of  cost  of  fuel 
in  labor  of  flring  and  handling  ashes  saved  by  using  oil,  a  conser- 
vative estimate  for  plant  of  over  300  horsepower. 

An  interesting  point  to  notice  Is  that  the  heat  value  of  an  oil 
usually  given  la  the  high  heat  value,  or  heat  value  determined  in 
a  bomb  calorimeter.  The  actual  heat  value  available  in  a  boiler 
furnace  is  less,  because  all  fuel  oil  contains  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  hydrogen,  and  the  latent  heat  of  the  steam  formed  by 
the  combustion  of  this  hydrogen  passes  up  the  stack  as  waste  her.t. 

In  all  the  heavier  grades  of  fuel^  particularly  the  Mexican  oils, 
water  mixed  with  the  oil  is  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion  and  will 
not  settle  out  in  a  tank,  as  it  will  with  the  lighter  American 
crudes.  This  is  not  so  much  a  disadvantage  as  it  would  seem  other 
than  causing  a  lowering  of  the  heat  value.  With  an  oil  light 
enough  for  the  water  to  settle  out  of  its  own  accord,  this  water 
will  frequently  accumulate  in  the  tank  and  piping  and  go  over 
into  the  burners  in  a  slug,  putting  the  burners  out ;  but  with  heavy 
oil  a  very  considerable  amount  of  water  can  go  through  the  burner 
with  no  bad  effect.  A  small  quantity  of  water  in  heavy  oil  is 
probably  an  advantage  in  that  these  oils  are  usually  heated  above 
the  boiling  point  of  water  to  effect  atomization,  and  the  vaporizing 
of  the  moisture  in  the  oil  as  it  leaves  the  burner  tip  probably  helps 
to  atomise  the  oil  more  thoroughly.  (B.  S.  Nelson.  Journal  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  June.   1917.) 

Fuel  Values  of  Coal,  Qas  and  Oil.  E.  H.  Hunter  and  L.  G. 
Purtee.  operating  engineers  in  Oklahoma,  state  in  Electrical  World, 
June  5,  1915,  that  about  10.6  cu.  ft.  of  air  is  required  for  the  combus- 
tion of  1  cu.  ft.  of  gas.  There  are  several  good  makes  of  gas  burn- 
ers on  the  market,  but  the  secret  of  using  most  of  them  is  in  proper 
manipulation  to  get  the  right  mixture  of  gas  and  afr.  To  burn 
natural  gas  properly  requires  a  furnace  of  somewhat  different  design 
from  that  used  In  burning  oil.  In  some  furnaces  checker  walls  are 
used,  while  in  others  these  walls  are  omitted  entirely.  There  is  con- 
siderable vibration  in  burning  gas,  as  in  oil.  but  this  may  be  con- 
trolled to  a  considerable  extent. 

Comparing  the  3  fuels  as  to  value,  said  Mr.  Hunter:  At  212 
degs.  F.,  and  atmospheric  pressure,  1  lb.  of  coal  will  evaporate 
9  lbs.  of  water;  1  lb.  of  oil  will  evaporate  16  lbs.  of  water,  and 
1   lb.   of  natural   gas  will  evaporate   20  lbs.   of  water.    Approxi- 
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mately  4,800  cu.  ft.  of  gas  equaln  a  bbl.  of  oil.  and  4.125  bbls.  of 
oil  equals  a  ton  of  good  coal. 

L.  U.  Purtee  stated  that  gas  as  a  fuel  for  the  prpi^uction  of  elec- 
tric power  is  only  a  makeshift  and  a  very  expenmve  one.  The 
only  thing  in  its  favor  is  the  fact  that  it  may  be  installed  quickly 
and  cheaply,  used  with  a  minimum  amount  of  help,  and  has  the 
advantage  of  cleanliness.  But  by  the  time  the  cost  of  a  complete 
auxiliary  oil-burning  system  and  reserve  supply  of  oil  is  taken 
into  consideration  the  first  cost  is  no  small  item  and  in  the  ag- 
gregate reaches  a  sum  which  would  go  a  long  way  toward  the 
installation  of  a  mechanical  coal  handling  and  burning  system. 
which  would  be  permanent  and  by  the  use  of  which  at  least  26% 
better  results  may  be  obtained  than  is  possible  with  gas. 

Summing  it  up,  Mr.  Purtee  offered  the  following  estimates: 
$2.50  will  buy  1  ton  of  coal  containing  27.000.000  lbs.  F.  heat 
units;  $2.50  will  buy  4.5  bbls.  of  oil.  containing  24.S67.500  lbs.  F. 
heat  units:  $2.50  will  buy  26,000  ft.  of  gas,  containing  22,500,000 
lbs.  F.  heat  units. 

In  other  words,  coal  at  $2.50  is  16%%  cheaper  than  10-ot.  gas 
and  9.8%  cheaper  than  55-ct.  oil.  Fifty-flve-ct.  oil  is  7.7%  cheaper 
than  10-ct  gas,  although  operating  conditions  will  usually  make 
the  final  results  of  56-ct.  oil  and  10-ct.  gas  practically  the  same. 

Benzol  at  a  Motor  Fuel.  The  Journal  fOr  >Gasbeleuchtung 
(Germany,  1915)  quotes  some  particulars  of  substitutes  for  gaso- 
line which,  it  states,  have  acquired  importance  as  fuels  for  motor 
vehicles  because  of  the  scarcity  of  petrol  in  Germany.  The  con- 
sumption per  horse  power  developed  is  approximately  proi>ortlonal 
to  the  calorific  power  of  the  fuels.  The  net  calorific  power  in 
B.  t.  u.  per  lb.  is  given  by  Mohr  for  various  fuels  as  follows: 
Petroleum  spirit.  18.000  to  18,900 ;  pure  bensene.  17,208 :  com- 
mercial 90%  benzol,  17.100  to  17.280:  pure  alcohol,  11,452;  95% 
alcohol,  10.575;  pure  naphthalene,  16.722.  The  following  specifi- 
cations for  substitutes  for  benzol  are  given: 

Bemol'Spirit.  (a)  95%  methylated  spirit,  70  parts;  benzol.  SO 
parta  The  benzol  is  poured  slowly  into  the  spirit  while  stirring 
—  not  the  spirit  Into  the  benzol.  (&)  90%,  or  ordinary  methylated 
spirits,  50  parts;  commercial  acetone  or  acetic  alcohol,  20  parts; 
benzol.  30  parts.  The  spirit  and  acetone  are  first  mixed,  and  the 
benzol  gradually  added. 

BensoUnC'Spirit,  (a)  95%  methylated  spirit,  70  parts;  ben- 
zoline,  30  parts.  The  bensoline  Is  poured  slowly  into  the  spirit, 
stirring.  (&)  90%  or  ordinary  methylated  spirit,  50  parts;  com- 
mercial acetone  or  acetic  alcohol,  20  parts;  bezollne,  30  parts. 
The  spirit  and  acetone  are  first  mixed,  and  the  benzoline  added 
gradually. 

Spirii'Biher,  (a)  95%  methylated  spirit,  90  parts;  sulphuric 
ether,  10  parts,  (b)  95%  methylated  spirit.  90  parts;  sulphuric 
ether,  10  parts,  naphthalene,  1  part. 

Acetone-Spirit,  (a)  95%  methylated  spirit,  70  parts;  commer- 
cial acetone,  80  parts.  (&)  90%  or  ordinary  methylated  spirit, 
50  parts;  commercial  acetone.  50  parts. 
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Petroleum  Mixturea.  (a)  Petroleum  and  benzoUne  (petroleum 
apiiit)  mixed  in  proportion  of  2  to  1.  (&)  Petroleum  8  parts, 
acetone  1  part,  (o)  Petroleum  90  parts,  ether  10  parts,  and  1 
part  naphthalene. 

Oil  Consumption  of  a  Diesel  Engine  Oeean  Vessel.  The  oil-en- 
sine  cargo  ship  Vhriatian  X  of  the  Hamburg-American  Line 
is  370  ft.  long.  53-ft.  beam.  30  ft.  deep,  with  a  loaded  draft  of 
23  fc  •  ins.  and  a  deadweight  capacity  of  7,400  tons.  The  twin 
screws  are  driven  by  a  pair  of  8-cylinder  4-cycle  Diesel  engines, 
aggregating  2.600  i.h.p.  at  140  r.p.m.  and  there  are  two  similar 
auxiliary  engines  of  200  h.p.  at  226  r.p.m.  The  deck  machinery, 
winches,  windlass  and  steering  gear  are  electrically  driven.  The 
ship  was  launched  in  March.  1912.  The  following  account  of  its 
sea  service  is  abstracted  from  a  report  published  in  The  Engineer 
(London).  July  18.  1913: 

After  loading  in  Hamburg  for  Havana,  she  commenced  her 
first  voyage  on  July  23,  1912.  and  until  the  vessel  ran  into  Havana 
on  Aug.  9,  the  engines  ran  at  full  power  without  any  stoppage. 
The  weather  was  very  good,  except  for  a  couple  of  days  when  a 
fresh  westerly  wfhd  raised  a  very  rough  sea,  so  that  the  pro- 
pellers now  and  then  came  partly  out  of  the  water,  causing  the 
governors  to  come  into  action. 

The  fuel  used  was  Roumanian  oil.  Its  effective  heat  value  wa3 
17.800  B.  t.  u.  The  total  consumption  of  fuel  in  24  hro.'  trial  was 
8.646  tons  (metric)  for  the  main  engines  and  0.84  ton  for  ftie 
auxiliary  engine.  Thus  the  consumption  per  i.h.p.-hr.  was:  Main 
engines,  including  the  oil  used  for  the  auxiliary  machinery,  0.361 
lb.;  main  engines,  excluding  rthe  oil  used  for  the  auxiliary  ma- 
chinery, 0.328  lb.;  the  auxiliary  engine,  0.367  lb.  At  Havana, 
the  machinery  was  overhauled  and  found  to  be  in  perfect  order, 
though  the  exhaust  valves  were  changed  and  the  oil  valves  were 
ground  in. 

The  ship  then  proceeded  to  Vera  Cruz.  In  August  an  easterly 
trade  wind  blows  at  about  the  same  rate  as  the  vessel's  speed,, 
and  tnia  portion  of  the  voyage  was  hottest  of  the  whole  trip  In 
the  engine  room,  since  the  ventilators  did  not  carry  much  air  to 
the  engineers*  platform.  The  highest  temperature  was  on  Aug. 
16.  The  temperature  on  decic  in  the  shade  was  89.6  degs.  F.,  and 
that  In  the  engine  room  107.6  degs.  F.,  or  considerably  less  than 
the  temperature  in  the  engine  room  and  the  stokehold  of  a  steamer 
under  similar  conditions. 

From  Vera  Crux  the  ship  proceeded  to  Tampico.  and  took  100 
tons  of  oil  fuel,  which  was  said  to  contain  1.72%  of  sulphur.  The 
engines  worked  excellently  with  this  oil,  although  the  exhaust 
gases  smelt  very  strongly  of  sulphur.  On  this  account,  in  order 
to  run  no  risk  of  damaging  the  machinery  by  the  action  of  the 
sulphur,  it  was  decided  to  continue  the  voyage  on  the  Roumanian 
oil  which  was  still  left  In  the  bottom  tanks,  until  the  other  oil 
could  be  analysed  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  proportion  of 
sulphur  did  not  exceed  1.72%,  which,  of  course,  would  be  harmless. 
The   vessel   left  Coatsacoalcos  Aug.    81   for  New   Orleans  with 
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her  holds  empty.  There  it  took  a  full  cargo  and  left  on  Sept  16. 
arriving  at  New  York  Sept.  19. 

After  filling  the  bottom  tanks  with  fuel  oil  the  ship  left  New 
York  on  Sept.  20  for  the  return  to  Hamburg.  The  next  day  there 
was  a  very  strong  head  wind,  the  sea  was  very  rough  and  the 
ship  pitched  and  plunged  heavily.  The  Aspinall  governors  worked 
without  interruption  as  the  propellers  were  thrown  right  out  of 
the  water.  On  Sept.  23  and  24  the  starboard  engine  was  put 
"  half  speed "  to  enable  the  ship  to  steer  better  against  the  high 
sea.  On  those  two  days  the  speed  was  only  6.26  and  8.41  knots 
respectively.  On  the  30ch  a  storm  commenced  again  from  the 
northeast,  and  the  engines  had  to  be  stopped  for  eight  minutes 
to  clean  out  the  oil  filters  which  were  not  then  provided  with  by- 
passes. The  constant  rolling  of  the  vessel  set  the  oil  In  the  tanks 
in  such  violent  movement  that  the  sludge  or  sediment  had  got 
down  into  the  piping  and  had  stopped  up  the  filter  entirely. 

On  Oct.  2  the  very  high  sea  smashed  the  railing  on  the  prome- 
nade  deck  and  bent  all  the  awning  posts  on  the  port  side.  The 
starboard  engine  was  afterward  put  to  half  speed  so  as  to  enable 
the  ship  to  hold  on  her  course,  and  the  speed  drbpped  to  B.9  knota. 
The  vessel  reached  Hamburg  on  Oct.  6.  The  mean  speed  for  the 
home  voyage  was  9.58  knots,  a  good  result  if  bad  weather  and 
the  head  wind  ^he  whole  way  are  taken  into  account.  A  sum- 
mary of  the  voyage  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 

PERFORMANCE3    OP    THF:    OIL-ENQINK    SHIP    "CHRISTIAN 
X"  ON  A  VOYAGE  OF  11.894  MILES 

Oil  consumed 
Dis-  Kilos 

tance  Speed  Per  24    per 

Voyage    naut.    knot»  Total        hrs.    i.h.p. 

dayshrs.  miles  per  hr.  I.  h.p.     tons        tons  per  hr. 

.  At   Hamburg 14.02         

To  Havana    17  12     4.627  11.01  2.390  179.80  9.732  0.169 

To  Vera  Cruz 2  19         810  12.11       38.75     10             

ToTampIco     0  17        210  12.54       10.28         

To  Coatzacoalcos. .  1  3        311  11.38       13.28       9.50       

To  New    Orleans..  2  10        698  12.10       33.68       9.80       

To  New    York    ...  6  5     1,613  12.92       58.60  9.90       .... 

To  Hamburg    15  18     3.626  9.68  2.415  157  00  9713   0.168 

Total  and  average  46  12  11.894  10.89  2.440  605.41  9.75     0.169 

On  arrival,  the  engines  were  inspected  and  everything  was  found 
in  order.  Of  the  escape  valves,  which  had  been  working  since 
the  departure  from  New  Orleans,  only  two  were  attacked  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  was  necessary  to  turn  the  valve  seats.  Not- 
withstanding the  bad  weather  on  the  home  run.  the  mean  speed 
over  the  whole  trip,  outward  and  homeward,  was  10.89  knots. 

On  the  second  voyage  of  the  Chriatian  X,  which  was  made 
to  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  things  went  well,  and,  notwith- 
standing very  severe  weather  in  the  Atlantic  on  the  outward  trip, 
the  average  speed  was  10.56  knots,  while  on  the  home  run  the 
rate  was  11.41   knots. 

Oh  the  third  voyage,  from  the  departure,  on  Jan.  6.  a  westerly 
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hurricane  and  wild  sea  had  to  be  fought  up  to  Jan.  16,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  engineer's  log  books,  the  Aspinall  governors  were 
working  uninterruptedly.  One  of  the  life-boats,  the  after  wheel- 
house  and  various  fittings  on  deck  were  washed  overboard,  and 
it  became  necessary  to  slow  down  the  engines  in  order  to  prevent 
everything  being  swept  away  by  the  heavy  seas  that  constantly 
washed  over  the  vessel. 

In  New  York  a  new  sort  of  oil  fuel  was  taken  on  board  which 
caused  too  early  ignition  with  the  engines  going  slow  and  the 
A^inall  governors  at  work,  so  that  the  valves  hung  open  and 
some  of  them  were  spoiled,  As  there  were  only  a  few  spare  fuel 
valves,  and  as  the  captain  did  not  think  that  he  could  hold  the 
ship  against  the  strong  sea  with  a  single  engine  in  case  of  need, 
he  preferred  to  turn  and  put  into  Queenstown;  Ireland,  rather 
than  expose  the  vessel  to  further  damage.  On  arrival  in  port  the* 
Ignition  was  retarded  by  a  simple  o|)eratlon,  and  the  ship  then 
went  out  on  a  trial  trip  which  showed  that  all  was  in  order.  Spare 
valves  were  put  on  board  and  the  vessel  then  continued  her  voyage 
toward  Boston,  where  she  arrived  Feb.  15  without  trouble,  but 
again  after  ex|)eriencing  very  severe  weather. 

Fuel  OH  for  Steamships.  The  use  of  fuel  oil  for  steamships  has 
been  constantly  on  the  increase  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  according 
to  a  recent  Canadian  Government  report,  largely  because  it  is 
considered  that  2  tons  of  oil  will  do  the  work  of  3  tons  of  the 
besst  coal.  The  advantages  in  favor  of  oil  are  counted  as  having 
five  main  points:  Great  saving  of  time  and  labor  in  loading  fuel; 
fewer  men  required  for  handling  fuel  on  board  ship ;  reduced  cost 
of  boiler  and  other  repairs;  increased  cleanliness;  and  more  com- 
plete combustion,  and  therefore  greater  efficiency  of  oil  fuel.  Re- 
cently many  vessels  have  been  altered  so  as  to  use  either  coal  or  oil 
fuel.  Comparative  costs  of  coal  and  oil  on  the  Princeaa  ViO' 
toria,  operating  daily  between  Vancouver,  Victoria  and  Seattle, 
ar«  given  as  follows: 

COAL 

Per  day 

100  tons  at  |4.50    $460.00 

9  firemen  at  $66  per  month  each   16.60 

9  trimmers  at  $45  a  month  each 13.50 

Food  for  18  men 7.60 

Total     $487.56 

OIL 

844  17  bbla.  at  90  cts $314  26 

6  firemen 11  10 

Food  for  6  men 2  53 

Total     $327  87 

Effect  of  Diesel  Engines  on  Fuel  Supply  and  Cost.  S.  A.  Hadley 
of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  before  the  annual  convention  of  Kansas  En- 
gineering Society.  abKtracted  in  Engineering  and  Contracting.  F«»b. 
16.  1916.  stated  that  the  Diesel  engine  has  not  been  introduced  into 
thia  country  long  enough  for  the  effect  of  its  remarkable  economy 
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to  be  perceived,  though  this  economy  han  been  proved  and  ad- 
mitted. The  cost  of  fuel,  like  everything  else,  is  governed  by  the 
raw  of  Hupply  and  demand,  and  Diesel  engines  will  affect  both. 

The  fuel  supply  of  this  country  consists  chiefly  of  petroleum  and 
bituminous  coal ;  natural  gas  and  anthracite  being  sold  now  almost 
exclusively  for  house  use  are  not  affected  much  by  the  eoonomy  of 
the  Diesel  engines  and  will  not  be  considered  here. 

The  prio«  of  coal  has  Increased  about  1  ct.  per  ton  at  the  mines 
each  year  In  .spite  of  Increased  i)roduction  from  270.000.000  tons 
in  1900  to  nearly  600.000.000  tons  in  1916  on  account  of  a  de- 
mand' which  Increased  faster  than  improved  methods  of  mining 
have  cheapened  the  cost  of  production.  Within  the  last  €  months 
the  combination  of  an  active  demand,  a  threatened  shortage  and 
sympathy  with  the  rise  In  oil  prices  has  made  a  sudden  increase 
of  15  cts.  per  ton.  nearly  11%  of  the  cost  at  the  mine.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  cost  of  mining  coal  can  not  be  further  reduced,  as 
increasing  difflculties  will  more  than  offset  improved  methods. 
There  is  no  large  margin  of  profit  to  be  absorbed  and  so  the  in- 
dustrial growth  of  the  country  means  constantly  increasing  prices 
for  coal. 

The  Diesel  engine  which  uses  oil  fuel  will  produce  a  bralce  horse 
power  on  7.500  heat  units  in  the  fuel.  Steam  plants  which  now 
use  coal  almost  exclusively  for  fuel  require  an  average  of  50.000 
heat  units  per  horse  power  ranging  from  75,000  for  the  common 
factory  or  central  station  plant  of  less  than  100  h.p.  to  about  20.000 
for  the  best  and  most  expensive  large  central  station  plants.  Now 
much  of  the  country  is  supplied  with  power  by  these  smaller,  less 
efficient  steam  plants  where  poor  water  supply  or  varying  or  In- 
suflicient  load  has  prevented  the  Installation  of  large  steam  plants 
of  the  better  type.  Here  the  Diesel  engine  can  step  In  and  make  an 
immediate  saving  of  about  80%  of  the  fuel,  for  it  is  nearly  as  effi- 
cient in  small  sizes  or  at  half  load  as  in  large  sixes  or  at  full  load 
and  is  not  affected  by  a  iioor  or  deficient  water  supply.  Several 
instances  in  Kansas  can  be  shown  where  small  central  station  plants 
have  reduced  their  annual  fuel  bill  from  more  than  $2,500  to  less 
than  $600. 

The  Diesel  engine  is  limited  in  size  to  units  of  about  100  b.-h.p. 
and  this  might  be  thought  to  prevent  it  from  competing  with  the 
large  central  station.  To  some  extent  this  is  true,  but  only  in 
congested  districts  where  |K>wer  can  be  sold  in  large  quantities 
with  .small  distributing  cost.  There  the  coal  fired  steam  plant 
of  the  latest  design  can  produce  the  electrical  energy  at  nearly  as 
low  fuel  cost  as  with  Diesel  engine,  because  of  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  heat  units  In  coal  and  in  oil.  The  investment  in  such 
a  plant  Is  nearly  or  quite  as  much  as  In  the  Diesel  plant,  being 
from  $76  to  1110  per  k.w.  exclusive  of  land  or  transmission  lines. 
The  convenience  of  having  prime  movers  equal  to  the  largest  in- 
dividual loads  may  warrant  the  use  of  steam,  but  where  users  of 
power  are  scattered  over  wider  territory  and  no  one  unit  requires 
several  thousand  k.w8.  as  may  be  the  case  in  rolling  mill  work  or 
electric  smelting,  electro-chemical  processes  such  as  obtaining  nitro- 
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sen  from  the  air  by  electrical  discharges,  etc.,  the  Diesel  engine 
can  compete  easily  with  the  coal  flred  steam  plant  Instead  of 
central  stations  of  from  5.000  to  50.000  capacity  with  step  up 
transformers,  high  tension  transmission  lines,  step  down  trans- 
formers and  in  the  case  of  electric  railways,  rotary  converter 
sub-stations,  there  may  be  a  number  9f  Diesel  plants  of  500  to 
2.000  h.p.  capacity  each,  equal  to  the  sub-stations  of  the  other 
system  with  generators  producing  current  at  moderate  voltage, 
say.  2.300  to  3.300  in  a.c.  practice  or  2,500  volts  in  the  case  of  d.c. 
railway  systems,  and  all  these  stations  tied  into  one  another  in 
parallel  operation.  The  investment  would  be  less,  the  attendance 
no  more,  the  plants  could  assist  each  other  In  emergencies  by 
raising  the  voltage  enough  for  two  adjoining  stations  to  carry  the 
load  of  one  temporarily  disabled  or  cut  down  for  any  reason,  the 
whole  system  would  be  more  flexible  and  the  economy  of  the  Diesel 
engine  could  be  realized  at  all  loads.  This  method  is  possible 
because  the  Diesel  engine  is  more  efficient  in  units  of  1,000  h.p. 
or  smaller  than  the  steam  turbine  plant  in  units  of  25,000  h.p.  and 
because  power  is  Anally  used  in  relatively  small  amounts  over  a 
wide  area  and  by  producing  it  closer  to  where  it  is  u.sed  the  cost 
and  loss  of  distribution  is  reduced.  With  high  tension  electrical 
transmission  from  large  central  plants,  it  must  be  transmitted 
twice,  once  at  high  tension  to  the  sub-station  and  again  at  lower 
voltages  back  over  practically  the  same  ground  to  the  user.  The 
cost  of  distributing  oil  fuel  to  scattered  Diesel  plants  is  slight  be- 
cause of  the  small  quantity  and  the  fact  that  it  can  be  piped  or 
shipped  in  tank  cars. 

EUectrlc  traction  has  other  advantages  besides  the  saving  of 
fuel  and  is  being  adopted  on  a  large  scale  now,  by  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St  Paul  Railroad  to  its  mountain  divisions  where 
water  power  is  available.  The  reduction  in  demand  for  coal  caused 
by  increasing  u.se  of  Diesel  engines  may  not  result  in  decreased 
coat,  but  will  at  least  check  the  increasing  price  and  will  allow 
more  coal  to  be  used  for  coke  making,  smelting  ore,  and  for  in- 
dustrial processes  that  will  benefit  by  a  continued  supply  at  a 
moderate  price.  Powdered  coal  is  now  being  generally  adopted 
for  burning  clinker  in  cement  kilns,  for  brick  and  tile  kilns,  open 
hearth  furnaces,  etc.  Increased  prices  for  coal  would  be  felt  by 
these  products  and  by  all  iron  and  steel  makers,  which  take 
nearly  as  much  coal  to  make  the  coke  smelting  ore  as  do  the  rail- 
roads. 

The  production  of  coke  furnishes  a  source  of  fuel  for  the  Diesel 
engines  in  the  oil  that  can  be  distilled  from  coal  tar.  In  Ger- 
many this  fuel  is  used  in  preference  to  petroleum  fuel  oil,  which 
is  Imported  duty  free.  In  this  country  it  has  not  yet  become  a 
commercial  reality  as  so  much  tar  is  used  in  the  crude  state  for 
roofing,  road  building,  paving,  etc.,  but  when  we  begin  to  refine 
the  tar  to  obtain  aniline  dyes,  fertilizers  and  other  valuable  by- 
products this  tar  oil  will  be  produced  in  quantities  sufficient  to 
have  a  regular  market  and  being  a  by-product  will  be  sold  at  low 
price. 
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The  increaHed  demand  for  oil  fuel  can  not  raiae  the  price  much, 
for  the  engine  useH  the  cheap  heavy  grades  of  crude  oil  which 
have  little  value  for  reflning.  and  uses  the  residue  after  the  gaso- 
lene and  more  valuable  constituents  have  been  removed.  It  Is 
true  that  this  by-product  has  rinen  in  price  lately  almost  S0% 
more  than  its  low  price  of  a  year  ago  and  there  has  been  more 
than  a  doubling  of  price  of  crude  oil.  but  a  little  conKideratlon  will 
show  that  further  Increases  will  affect  the  price  of  gasolene  and 
the  lighter  products  only  as  they  have  no  substitute. 

The  production  of  crude  oil  for  1914  was  290.312.636  bbls.  and 
for  191^  about  2.000.000  bbls.  more.  There  was  a  decline  fn  the 
last  half  of  1916  of  almost  100.000  bbls.  per  day  in  the  largeFt 
field,  the  Gushing,  a  decrease  from  the  1914  rate  of  18.000.000  bbls. 
i.  e..  had  Cushing  kept  its  past  rate  the  1915  production  would 
have  been  over  310.000.000  bbls.  But  this  was  the  only  field  that 
decreased  and  many  new  wells  were  brought  in  and  extensive 
new  fields  developed  in  Central  Kansas  and  in  Montana  and  it  is 
expected  these  new  fields  will  hold  up  production.  The  IncreaKing 
demand  which  is  raising  prices  is  for  gasolene  and  the  heavy 
residue  will  remain  a  drug  on  the  market  except  at  prices  which 
will  compete  with  coal  for  boiler  use  in  down  town  power  plants 
and  heating  plants  where  its  cleanliness  and  easy  handling  will 
allow  It  to  be  used  at  prices  of  from  $1.25  to  |1.50  i>er  bbl.  and 
probably  a  little  higher.  At  these  prices  the  Diesel  engine  can 
produce  power  to  compete  with  coal  in  the  ways  mentioned  before. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  much  of  this  comparatively  cheap 
liquid  fuel  is  available.  Without  taking  into  consideration  the 
fuel  oil  that  can,  and  undoubtedly  will,  be  produced  from  coal  tar, 
the  supply  is  very  large.  Formerly  over  50%  and  now  about  20% 
of  the  crude  oil.  from  the  mid-continent  field  Is  marketed  as  fuel 
oil.  though  there  is  a  wide  variation  with  different  oils  and  differ- 
ent refining  companies.  A  much  larger  percentage  of  California 
and  Mexican  oil  is  fit  only  for  fuel.  In  1915  the  production  of 
the  mid-continent  field  was  152.869.680  bbls.,  which  by  modem 
methods  of  refining  yielded  about  30.000.000  bbls.  of  ^uel  oil.  Cali- 
fornia in  1915  produced  112,892,855  bbls.  yielding  over  60%  of 
fuel  oil  or  about  60  000,000  bbls.  The  total  fuel  oil  supply  for 
1915  was  90,000,000  bbls.  The  above  figures  take  account  of  mod- 
ern methods  of  reflning  and  by  the  older  methods  there  will  be 
much  more  fuel  oil.  There  will  probably  be  further  changes  In 
refining  as  the  demand  for  gasolene  grows.  To  ofr.set  this  is  the 
supply  of  M(;xico  which  has  just  been  tapped  and  is  not  now  being 
Imported  at  ijll  in  any  considerable  quantities.  It  Is  fair  to  as- 
sume that  Mexico  will  at  least  supply  enough  to  make  up  for  a 
decrease  in  the  production  of  fuel  oil  by  improved  methods  of 
reflning  now  unknown.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  production  of  crude 
oil  in  (he  United  States  has  Increased  steadily  each  year  and  that 
proved  oil  territory  has  widened.  Some  fields,  notably  the  Cush- 
ing field,  have  fallen  off  in  production,  but  none,  not  even  those, 
are  exhausted.     It  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  steadiness 
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of  th«  supply   that   the   Standard   Oil   Co.   now   have   under   con- 
structJon  180  new  Htills  in  7  different  reflneries. 

Any  builder  of  Diefiel  enerines,  of  whom  there  are  now  a  con- 
iiiderable  number  of  good  repute,  will  i^arantee  a  brake  h.p.  on 
lens  than  H  lb  of  fu«^l.  oil.  The  annual  production  of  90,000.000 
bbl«.  means  60  billion  h.p.-hrs.  or  20,000,000  h.p.-yrs.  of  300 
lObr.  days  each.  This  is  the  amount  of  power  now  produced 
at  an  average  of  over  6  lbs.  of  coal  per  h.p.-hr.,  which  can  be 
bad  from  Die.sel  engines,  not  taking  into  account  the  fuel  oil  from 
coal  tnr.  It  represents  a  yearly  decrease  in  the  demand  for  coal 
f»f  150.000.000  tons,  one-fourth  the  present  production,  which  will 
be  that  much  added  to  our  coal  supply  and  will  serve  to  prevent 
a  rise  in  price.  Our  conclusion  must  be  that  the  Diesel  engine  by 
its  use  of  a  by>product  as  fuel  will  ■  defer  the  exhaustion  of  our^ 
coal  jqipply  and  tend  to  maintain  present  prices  and  that  with-' 
out  it  there  must  be  a  considerable  increase  in  fuel  prices. 

Types  of  Storage  Plants  for  Anthracite  Coali  Their  Eeonomlo 
Features  and  Cost  of  Construction  and  Operation.  R.  V.  Norris. 
in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers^ 
1911.  by  Bngineering  and  Contracting.  July  12.  1911.  states  that 
Mtonige-plants  vary  much  in  detail  of  design,  but  may  be  gen- 
erally divided  into  two  classes  —  non-mechanical  and  mechanical 
storage  —  with  the  following  types : 


NGN  -MKCHANICAL 


(a)  Level. 

(b)  Level. 

(c)  LeveL 

(d)  Level. 

(e)  Level. 

(f)  Hillside. 


Stocking  on  the 
surface. 

Stocking  from  tres- 
tles. 

Stocking  from  tres- 
tlen. 

Stocking  in  bins. 

Stocking  by  cable- 
railwayand 
dump-cars 

StOi.*king  from  tres- 
tles 


Reloading  by  hand  or  steam- 
shovel. 

Reloading  by  hand  or  steam- 
hhovel. 

Reloading  by  tunnel  with  or 
without  dock-scrapers. 

Reloading   by    tunnels. 

Reloading  by  hand  or  from  bins. 


Reloading  by  hand,  scrapers,  or 
hydraulicking. 


MECHANICAL 


(g)  Hillside. 

(h)  Level, 
(i)  Level. 

(J)  Level. 
<k)  LeveL 


Stocking  by  travel- 
ing-cantilever 
trimmer. 

Traveling  or  fixed 
tramways. 

Dodge  system. 
Stocking  by  truss- 
trimmers  in  con- 
ical piles. 

Stocking  by  travel- 
ing trimmer. 

Covered  plants. 
Stocking  by  fixed 
trimmers. 


Reloading  by  hydraulicking. 


Stocking  and  reloading  by  trav- 
eling buckets. 

Reloading  by  swinging  convey- 
ors. 


Reloading  by  tunnel  and  travers- 
ing-conveyors. 

Reloading  by  traversing-convey- 
ors  or  by  tunnel  and  dock- 
scrapers. 


The  line  between  the  non-mechanical  and  the  mechanical  types 
is  hard  to  draw,  so  many  plants  being  combinations  of  both  types. 
We  have  taken  as  mechanical  storage,  all  plants  using  machinery 
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In  atorinff  coal,  and  as  non-mechanical  those  storing  by  dumping, 
without  regard  to  the  occasional  incidental  use  of  machinery  for 
reloading  In   some  of  the  non-mechanical  plants  above  described. 

Dump-Storage  {Non-Mechanical).  The  simplest  method  of  stock- 
ing large  volumes  of  coal  consists  in  forming  a  dump  on  a  fairly- 
level  surface,  laying  temporary  tracks  on  the  accumulating  stock, 
and  raising  and  shifting  these  as  the  storage  grows  in  extent  and 
height  Reloading  is  accomplished  either  by  steam-shovels  or  grab- 
bucket  cranes,  operated  from  the  edges  of  the  pile  from  tracks 
which  are  shifted  as  reloading  progresses.  This  plan  ia  only  suit- 
able for  temporary  storage  of  steam  sizes.  Only  one  sise  can  be 
stored,  the  breakage  is  excessive  in  any  event,  and  prohibitory 
with  prepared  sizes,  no  rescreening  is  possible,  and  the  cost  of 
operation,  not  including  waste,  approximates  20  to  26  eta.  per 
ton  handled. 

Trestle-Storage  (.Non-Mechanical),  A  method  of  storage  now  in 
general  use  in  retail  yards,  and  also  attempted  on  a  larger  scale, 
consists  of  a  trestle  of  the  height  of  the  proposed  top  of  the  pile, 
over  which  the  loaded  cars  are  dumped,  forming  a  long  pile  of 
usually  only  moderate  height,  sizes  being  separated  by  partitions^ 
Reloading  is  accomplished  usually  by  hand.  Trestle  storage  ia 
small  in  capacity  for  the  cost,  exi>ensive  in  operation,  high  in 
breakage,  and  is  generally  costly  and  Inefficient;  it  does,  however. 
permit  the  storage  of  various  sizes.  Us  use  should  be  confined 
to  small  retail  yards,  used  for  transport  to  proper  .screens  for 
final  reloading. 

Trealle  and  Tunnel  Storage  (Non-Mechanical).  A  more  efficient 
type  of  trestle -storage  unites,  with  the  trestle-stocking,  the  provision 
of  a  tunnel  under  the  trestle  for  reloading.  The  coal  is  fed  Into  cars 
in  this  tunnel  through  gates,  and  the  cars  may  be  either  regular  rail- 
road equipment  or  narrow-gage  dump-cars.  Breakage  Is  excessive. 
including  not  only  ths^t  incident  to  the  trestle-storage,  but  to  draw- 
ing at  least  a  portion  of  the  coal  from  the  center  of  the  pile  under 
pressure.  Except  with  the  use  of  separate  screening-plant,  no  re- 
screening  is  possible ;  and  further,  letss  than  60%  of  the  coal  is  tribu- 
tary to  the  tunnel  by  gravity,  and  the  two  outlying  wedge-shaped 
piles  must  be  transported  to  the  tunnel  by  hand,  or  better,  by  the 
use  of  dock-scrapers,  which  are  also  occasionally  used  for  ex> 
tending  the  storage  beyond   the  gravity-range  of  the  trestle. 

Bin-Stocking  (N on- Mechanical).  In  general,  the  construction 
consists  of  wooden  bins  traversed  by  railroad  tracks  from  which  the 
various  sizes  and  types  of  coal  are  dumped,  each  in  Its  appropri- 
ate bin.  Reloading  is  usually  accomplished  by  cars  passing  under 
the  bins,  either  on  the  surface  or  more  frequently  in  tunnels.  To 
reduce  the  danger  from  fire,  the  movement  of  the  reloading-cars 
is  usually  by  gravity  or  by  rope-haulage.  The  individual  bins 
are  necessarily  limited  in  capacity  to  from  50  to  100  tons  each, 
and  an  extensive  plant  covers  a  very  large  area.  One  such  plant 
at  the  seaboard  has  384  bins,  reloading  into  cars  in  9  tunnel.H.  and 
covers  approximately  9  acres.  Such  a  plant  costs  in  excess  of 
1 3  per  ton  of  capacity  to  erect,  requires  an  enormous  amount  of 
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timber,  with  resulting  large  fire-hazard  and  high  maintenance 
charges,  and  the  operating  expenses  approach  10  cts.  per  ton. 

A  great  advantage  is  the  practicability  of  storing  many  sixes 
and  kinds  of  coal,  and  keeping^  separate  many  small  consignments. 
The  breakage  in  this  type  of  *pl&nt  is  very  serious.  The  loss  at 
seaboard  on  1,000.000  tons  of  prepared  and  pea  coal  in  about  the 
usual  proportions,  would  amount  to  1546,000,  or  64^  cts.  per  ton, 
to  addition  to  the  cost  of  storage. 

Cdble'Railroad  Storage  iNon-MeoKanioal).  A  modification  of 
the  bin  and  tunnel  type  involves  the  use  of  cable  or  gravity  return 
cars,  running  out  on  trestles  over  bins  or  surface  storage,  and 
dumping  their  contents  at  the  desired  points.  This  type  is  used 
at  many  retail  yards  and  at  transfer  points,  especially  where 
water-borne  coal  is  transferred  to  yards  or  cars  The  plant  is 
moderate  in  first  cost,  economical  in  operation,  but  high  in  break- 
age ;  does  not  permit  rescreening  except  as  a  separate  operation, 
and.  being  of  timber,  is  subject  to  destructive  fires.  It  does,  how- 
ever,  lend   itself  readily  to  covering  for  weather  protection. 

HillHde  Storage  (N on- Mechanical).  Given  a  not  impracticable 
hill,  a  plant  consists  essentially  of  one  or  more  dumping  tracks  at 
the  top,  which  in  the  older  forms  of  plant  are  necessarily  on 
rather  high  trestles.  The  coal  is  dropped  from  these  trestles  (the 
fall  l>eing  broken  as  much  as  possible  by  chutes)  and  spreads 
down  the  hillside  until  arrested  by  walls,  barriers,  or  by  a  level 
space  at  the  bottom.  But  little  coal  can  be  reloaded  directly  by 
gravity  except  the  layer  which  may  be  held  by  a  retaining  wall  at 
the  bottom,  so  it  is  usual  to  reload  by  hand,  or  better,  by  the  use 
of  dock  scrapers  or  swinging  conveyors  along  the  level  space  at 
the  bottom  of  the  plant. 

In  one  large  plant  almost  all  the  coal  is  put  into  a  conveyor 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  scraped  to  a  central  screen  house,  where 
it  Is  thoroughly  rescreened  and  all  the  sizes  recovered.  In  other 
cases  reloading  is  done  over  fixed  or  shaking  screens  placed  at 
intervals  above  the  tracks,  and  the  screenings  from  these  are  taken 
by  cars  or  conveyors  to  a  small  screen  house  for  separation.  In 
many  cases  the  difficulty  of  handling  at  the  foot  of  the  hiil  is 
solved  by  the  use  of  hydraulicking  water,  best  heated  in  winter, 
which  is  used  under  considerable  pressure  to  carry  the  coal  to 
the  conveyors  or  cars  for  reloading.  This  solves  the  problem  of 
frozen  coal  as  far  as  the  storage  plant  Is  concerned ;  but  ar« 
rangements  must  be  made  for  the  disposal  of  the  water,  and  in 
wtoter  shipments  the  coal  reaches  its  destination  frozen. 

Where  various  sizes  are  stored '  it  is  necessary  to  provide  par- 
titions between  the  sections.  These  usually  take  the  form  of 
fences  of  heavy  planking  supported  by  large  vertical  posts,  and 
braced  by  a  forest  of  props.  The  downward  motion  of  the  coal 
has  a  strong  tendency  to  dislodge  these  supports,  with  resultant 
heavy  maintenance  cost.  Moreover,  to  avoid  admixture  of  dirt 
with  the  coal,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  protect  the  entire 
hillside,  either  by  paving,  planking,  or  concrete.  This  is  particu- 
larly necessary  where  water  is  used  in  reloading. 
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The  cost  of  installinsr  a  hillside  storage  plant  of  this  tjrpe  la 
about  11.60  per  ton  of  cat>acity  complete,  Including  railroads. 
trestle,  partitions,  water  supply,  conveyors,  screen  house  and  plank- 
ing. With  concreted  or  paved  hillside  the  cost  would  probably 
be  a  little  higher.  The  operating  cost^  exclusive  of  fixed  charges 
and  deterioration  of  coal,  but  including  labor,  repairs,  power,  and 
shifting  cars,  will  approximate  10  cts.  per  ton  for  the  coal  passed 
through  storage,  dependent,  as  in  all  cases  of  storage  operating 
cost,  on  the  activity  of  the  plant  The  breakage  of  coal  is  some- 
what large. 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  the  non-mechanical  plants  are 
generally  expensive,  both  to  erect  and  to  operate,  do  not  generally 
lend  themselves  to  the  necessary  screening,  and  involve  a  serious 
breakage  of  coal.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  suitable  to  small 
quantities  of  storage,  lend  themselves  to  separation  of  sizes  and 
qualities,  and  are  in  general  suitable  rather  to  retail  yards  or  the 
smaller  type  of  wholesale  piers  than  to  extensive  storage. 

Mechanical  Storage  Plants 

Hillside  with  Mechanical  Stocking  {Mechanical).  The  most  not- 
able plant  of  this  type  was  constructed  during  1905-6,  for  the  Lie- 
high  Valley  Coal  Co..  at  Hudsondale,  Pa.  Owing  to  the  high 
breakage  less  in  prepared  sixes  in  hillside  storage  the  plant  was 
designed  and  is  operated  exclusively  for  the  storage  of  small  sixes. 

The  hillside  selected  was  fairly  straight  and  true  in  grades,  but 
required  heavy  earthwork  for  the  reloading  tracks,  and  the  stock- 
ing track  at  the  head  of  the  hill  was  inaccessible  at  reasonable 
grades  with  prohibitory  cost«  and  is  reached  by  an  engine  plant. 
The  plant  (Fig.  8)  differs  from  all  previous  hillside  pllt,nts  in  many 
particulars.  Owing  to  the  configuration  of  the  ground  the  loaded 
cars  are  hoisted  up  a  plane  500  ft.  long  on  a  30%  grade,  by  a  pair 
of  18-30-in.  hoisting  engines,  double  geared  16  to  ].  to  a  10-fL 
drum.  'The  cars  are  pushed  up  by  a  steel  barney,  which  returns 
into  a  pit  at  the  foot  of  the  plane.  From  the  head  of  the  plane 
the  cars  run  over  a  double  crack  trestle  Just  high  enough  to  permit 
dumping  the  coal  Into  a  traveling  cantilever  trimmer,  by  which 
it  is  elevated  and  discharged  on  to  the  concrete  floored  hillside, 
making  a  pile  more  than  56  ft.  deep  at  Its  maximum,  tailing 
down  against  a  concrete  retaining  wall  extending  7  ft.  above  the 
storage  floor.  This  wall  has  a  total  height  of  24  ft.  above  the 
reloading  tracks,  and  is  provided  with  openings  on  20-ft.  centers 
discharging  the  coal  over  screens  directly  into  railroad  cars  for 
Hhipmcnt.  The  screenings  are  washed  in  a  trough  to  a  small 
screen  house  at  the  lower  end  of  the  plant,  where  they  are  re- 
screenpd  for  shipment.  As  but  a  small  portion  of  the  coal  Is  ac- 
cessible by  gravity,  the  main  reloading  is  done  by  the  use  of  water 
pumped  from  a  nearby  creek  to  a  storage  tank  on  the  hill  above 
the  plant,  and  used  with  hose  streams  to  wash  the  coal  to  the 
gates  and  over  the  screens 

Railroad   cars  are   handled   by   gravity   on   both  reloading   and 
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•tockinc  trackn.  and  the  emptjr  cam 
OD  a  plane,  operated  by  a  drum  wltli 
IcTcl  of  Ihe  railroad. 
Except  the  holMing  enslnen  for  the  loaded 


r  brakes,  to  th« 

r  plane,  the  entire 


plant  la  electrlcallr  operated  and  lighted  from  a  b 
In  the  wiulpmeiH. 

The  two  trackn  On  the  dumping  treaties  are  at  different  eleva- 
(loni,  to  minimise   the  drop  at  Ibis  point,   and   the  chuteu  under 
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these  form  a  shallow  pocket  controlled  by  numerous  gates.  This 
pocket,  while  not  of  a  depth  to  increase  the  drop  from  the  hop- 
pers of  the  cars,  has  sufficient  capacity  to  give  the  trimmers  a 
continuous  supply,  regardless  of  the  variations  in  discharge  in 
unloading  and  moving  the  cars.  The  cantilever  trimmer  consists 
of  a  platform  traveling  parallel  to  the  dumping  trestle  on  a  16-ft. 
gage  track  and  carrying  a  cantilever  truss  equipped  with  a  scraper 
conveyor.  Except  the  drop  from  the  cars  to  the  chute  immediately 
below  and  Just  clearing  the  hoppers,  the  only  other  drop  involved 
in  storing  coal  is  in  making  the  firut  small  pile  behind  the  bulk* 
head.  After  this  reaches  the  line  of  trimmer  the  pile  is  filled  by 
moving  the  discharge  outward,  and  the  coal  from  the  end  of  the 
trimmer  reaches  the  growing  pile  without  appreciable  drop,  and 
extends  the  pile  by  avalanching,  as  previously  described. 

The  storage  floor  averages  200  X  1,000  ft.  on  the  hillside.  This 
was  first  traced  to  squares  26  ft.  on  a  side^  so  designated  to  give 
the  best  slopes  without  re-entrant  angles,  attainable  without  too 
serious  grading.  The  floor  thus  prepared  was  covered  with  from 
2  to  3  ft.  of  cinders,  placed  by  the  uste  of  a  temporary  cable  way, 
and  then  with  6  ins.  of  cinder-concrete  with  a  wearing  surface  of 
1  In.  of  cement  and  sand.  The  entire  preparation  of  the  floor 
coHt  a  little  less  than  26  cts.  per  sq.  ft.,  of  which  nearly  14  ctis.  was 
for  the  concrete.  The  lowest  30  ft.  of  the  floor  is  on  a  much  flatter 
grade  than  the  rest,  and  with  a  view  to  a  better  conduction  of 
the  water  and  coal  over  this  section  the  floor  is  made  with 
20-ft.  corrugations,  the  bottom  of  each  leading  to  a  gate.  ISxperi- 
ence  has  proved  the  advantage  of  this  arrangement,  and  further, 
that  it  would  have  been  very  advantageous  to  carry  these  corruga- 
tions the  entire  width  of  the  floor,  as  considerable  difldculty  is 
encountered  in  washing  down  the  fine  coal  by  reason  of  the  spread- 
ing of  the  water.  In  many  cases  in  reloading  the  coal  temporary 
iron  chutes  are  laid  to  prevent  this  spread. 

The  retaining  wall  was  built  of  concrete  reinforced  with  old 
wire  roi>e,  with  an  aggregate  of  crushed  mine  refuse;  this,  by 
reason  of  its  character,  has  somewhat  deteriorated  the  concrete. 
and  the  wall,  while  designed  amply  against  overturning,  and  an- 
chored back  by  numerous  tie-rods,  has  been  forced  forward  to 
some  extent  in  places,  probably  by  the  freesing  of  water  in  the 
All  behind  it. 

The  problem  of  letting  down  the  loaded  cars  was  solved  by 
the  use  of  a  second  plane,  single  track,  with  a  barney  ahead  of 
the  cars  disappearing  at  the  bottom  into  a  pit.  The  controlling 
drum  lowers  by  means  of  a  band -brake  on  an  asbestos-lined  brake- 
wheel,  operated  by  a  standard  Westinghouser  air-brake  equipment. 
supplied  with  air  by  an  automatic  electrically  driven  air  pump. 
The  barney  is  hoisted  by  a  small  motor,  clutch  connected  to  a 
train  of  gearing  operating  the  drum,  and  runaways  are  guarded 
against  by  a  governor,  which  sets  the  brake  in  case  a  safe  speed 
in  lowering  is  exceeded.  The  brake  is  also  arranged  for  hand- 
operation  in  emergency. 

Different  sizes  when  stored  are  either  separated  by  temporary 
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bulkheads  or  the  edges  of  the  piles  are  allowed  to  mix,  the  sizes 
beine  separated  by  the  shippingr  screen. 

As  this  plant  is  used  (and  is  suitable)  only  for  the  small  sises 
of  coal,  the  question  of  breakage  is  not  of  supreme  importance, 
and  no  accurate  figures  are  available  as  to  its  amount.  From 
observation  I  would  consider  it  small,  probably  not  much  exceed- 
ing that  in  a  standard  Dodge  plant.  The  entire  cost  including  all 
chances  approximated  |1.50  per  ton  of  capacity,  and  when  in 
active  operation  the  handling  cost  has  reached  the  record  figure 
of  1.25  ct&  per  ton  handled  through  the  plant. 

Traveling  or  Fixed  Tramioay  Storage  (, Mechanical).*  The  tram- 
way type  of  storage,  stocking  and  reloading  by  traveling  buckets, 
while  In  very  general  use  for  ore-storage,  has  been  but  little  used 
for  stocking  anthracite  on  an  extensive  scale,  largely  on  account 
of  excessive  breakage,  the  impracticability  of  rescreening  before 
reshipment,  and  small  handling  capacity. 

The  largest  plant  of  this  type  for  anthracite  storage  was  built 
for  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  at  Roan  Junction,  Pa.,  with  a  capacity  of 
100,000  tons  in  a  continuous  pile,  since  increased  to  more  than 
1 50,000  tons.  This  plant  consipts  essentially  of  a  traveling  truss,  225 
ft.  span,  with  100-ft.  cantilever-extension  and  40-ft.  back-projection. 
The  truss  is  65  ft  high  above  the  rail  at  the  traveler,  and  the  bot- 
tom member  has  an  elevation  of  40  ft.  above  the  storage  ground. 
The  truss  is  supported  by  a  tower,  spanning  the  reloading  tracks 
and  containing  the  engines  and  boiler  for  operation.  The  outboard 
end.  supported  by  an  A-frame,  travels  on  a  single  rail,  outside 
of  which  the  stocking  track  is  elevated  to  such  a  height  that  cars 
can  be  dumped  into  small  hoppers,  50-ft.  centers,  from  which  the 
coal  is  drawn  into  5-ton  buckets,  supported  on  traversing  truck. 
One  bucket  is  hoisted,  carried  along  the  truss,  lowered,  and  dumped 
on  the  stock  pile  while  its  companion  is  being  flled;  these  buckets 
dump  automatically  only  when  resting  on  the  stockpile.  Reload- 
ing is  aooomplished  by  the  use  of  a  3 -ton  "  shovel  bucket.'*  which 
is  filled  by  pulling  it  over  the  surface  of  the  coal,  and  dumped  by 
hand  Into  cars  at  the  reloading  tower. 

While  a  large  storage  at  low  cost  per  ton  is  attained,  the  hand- 
ling capacity  of  the  plant  is  small,  the  average  rate  of  stocking 
is  but  83  and  of  reloading  70  tons  per  hour,  woefully  insufficient 
for  a  plant  of  this  capacity.  This  condition  could,  of  course,  be 
remedied  by  the  use^  of  several  trusses,  which,  however,  would 
greatly  increase  the  cost  of  installation.  The  breakage,  particu- 
larly in  reloading,  is  heavy,  and  on  this  account  the  plant  is 
chiefly  used  for  the  smaller  size&  The  original  cost  of  construc- 
tion is  said  to  have  been  but  $60,000.  or  60  cts.  per  ton  of  rated 
capacity.  The  present  cost  would  be  at  least  50%  greater.  The 
cost  of  operation  averages  slightly  over  5.5  cts.  per  ton  for  stock- 
ing and  about  the  same  amount  for  reloading  on  a  total  exceed* 
ing  150.000  tons  handled,  including  all  labor,  repairs,  and  train 
service,  but  not  interest  charges  or  depreciation  of  plant. 

An  Interesting  plant  of  this  type  is  situated  at  Fall  River.  Mass. 
The  plant  consists  (Fig.  9)  of  a  traveling  tramway,  with  cantilever 
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ezteiulon  ov«r  the  pockets  and  hinged  bridge  extension  to  extend 
ovef  the  bargea.  The  tra.mwii)r  is  hung  from  Its  eupiKirts  by  a 
number  at  thin  eye-bara.  KWins  llexibiUly  eufltcletit  tu  pennii  of 
swlnglnK  II. E  de^a  either  aide  oF  the  center  line,  allowlnc  a 
variation  at  EO  ft  each  way  over  the  pockeU,  which  la  necenary 
to  permit  of  the  selection  of  pockets  (or  various  sixes  of  coal. 
Unloading,  both  from  the  barges  and  from  Htock.  Is  done  by  meana  tit 
a  Z-ton  clam-shell  bucket,  In  which  coal  la  carried  to  the  deidred 
point,  lowered,  and  let  out  either  on  the  xtorage  pile  or  In  the 
pockets,  which  are  large  eiwugh  to  receive  It.     The  plant  handles 


Fig.   9.     Travelling  tramway  storage  and   handling  plant.   Staple! 
Coal  Co.,  Fall  River.  Haas.     Plan  and  elevation. 

both  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal,  ax  may  be  required  and  In 
reloading  from  slock  the  tramway  Is  arwisted  by  a  locomotive  crane 
with  clam-sbetl  bucket  of  O.S  ton  capacity. 

The  coKt  of  oi>eratlon  In  the  plant  has  been  reduced  to  aboul 
one-lhird  of  Its  previous  cost.  The  totitl  coal  of  Ihe  plant  wan 
about  tSO.OOO.  and  the  saving  by  Ita  use  exceeded  10  cts.  per  ton 
on  ISO, 000  tons  handled  per  year,  beslden  reducing  the  ncreen- 
IngB  from  7  to  less  than  A%.  The  guaranteed  speed  of  operallon 
Is  100  Ions  i>er  hour,  which  rate  In  practice  has  been  nearly 
doubled  In  emergency. 

In  general  Ihe  tramway  system,  within  Its  limitations.  In  prob- 
ably the  lowesl  In  first  cost  of  all  the  storage  systems,  nhlle  the 
operating   cost   la   between    that   of   the    I 
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larse  mechanically  operated  plants.  The  principal  advantages  of 
this  type  are  low  first  cost,  flexibility,  moderate  labor  cost  and 
repairs;  the  disadvantages,  large  space  occupied  by  reason  of 
relatively  low  piles,  danger  from  wind,  excessive  breakage  (from 
the  tendency  of  the  operators  to  dump  the  buckets  without  low- 
ering to  the  stock  pile),  and  lack  of  facilities  for  rescreening  in 
loading  out  from  stock. 

Dodge  Storage  System  (Mechanical),  The  Dodge  system  Alls 
more  nearly  than  any  other  the  conditions  of  an  ideal  plant  In 
its  standard  form,  Fig.  10.  anthracite  is  stored  in  conical  piles 
by  means  of  a  trimmer  truss  carrying  a  flight  conveyor,  with  a 
movable   bottom,    which   discharges   at   the   apex   of   the   growing 


TOMTCR  INCUNE  AND  RELOAOER 


TRACK  HOPPERS  AND  TRIMMER  TRUSSES 

Fig.  10.     Standard  type  of  Dodge  storage  plant 


conical  pile,  and  reloading  is  accomplished  by  a  horizontal  swing* 
Ing  truss,  placed  between  two  conical  piles,  carrying  on  its  edge 
a  flight  conveyor.  This  conveyor  takes  the  coal  from  the  edKe 
of  the  conical  pile,  draws  it  to  a  central  point,  and  by  a  change, 
in  direction  carries  the  coal  up  an  inclme  to  a  tower,  in  which 
it  is  thoroughly  screened  on  its  way  to  the  oar. 

The  trimming  conveyor  is  supported  by  a  light  hinged  arch  truss 
of  span  suited  to  the  size  of  the  pile,  with  a  pitch  equal  to  tho 
angle  of  repose  of  the  coal,  carrying  in  its  bottom  member  the 
trough-and-chain  conveyor,  which  returns  over  the  top.  Tlie  bot- 
tom of  the  trough  is  a  single  movable  strip  of  sheet  steel  wound 
on  a  drum  at  the  foot  of  the  truss  and  pulled  by  power  up  the 
truss,  advancing  as  the  pile  grows,  leaving  an  open  bottom  above 
the  point  of  discharge,  thus  minimizing  the  breakage  at  this  point, 
as  the  coal  is  merely  shoved  out  on  to  the  point  of  the  conical 
pile  and  builds  the  pile  by  avalanching  rather  than  by  rolling. 
The  thrust  of  the  arch-truss  is  taken  up  by   tie-rods  extending 
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under  the  storage  floor,  and  wind-pressure  is  provided  for  by  guy- 
ropes  extendin«r  above  the  surface  of  the  coal  to  anchorages  out- 
side  the  piles.  The  trimming  conveyor  extends  from  the  foot  of 
the  truss  on  a  catenary  curve  to  an  extension  under  the  dumping 
tracks,  v^here  hoppers  are  provided,  feeding  the  conveyor  to  ca- 
pacity by  adjustable  gates. 

Two  trimming  trusses  with  respective  track  hoppers  and  a  oen* 
tral  reloader  form  a  unit  of  construction. 

The  reloader  is  pivoted  between  the  two  piles,  and  swings  on 
curved  supporting  tracks.  Just  clearing  the  outer  ends  of  the 
trusses,  and  covers  both  floors,  leaving  only  a  small  creaoent- 
shaped  pile  outside  its  reach  on  each  floor.  These  piles  are 
handled  either  by  hand  or  by  dock  scrapers  to  within  reach  of  the 
end  of  the  reloader.  The  reloader-truss,  carrying  the  moving 
conveyor  on  its  faces,  is  fed  by  power  against  the  bottom  of  the 
pile,  being  operated  from  a  station  on  the  pivot,  from  which  a 
full  view  of  the  operation  is  assured.  As  the  piles  cone  down  by 
avalanching,  and  not  by  continuous  rolling,  it  is  often  neoesaary 
to  back  out  the  reloader  in  a  hurry  to  avoid  having  it  buried. 
The  movement  is  accomplished  by  wire  cables  which  lie  along  one 
of  the  circular  tracks  under  the  coal,  and  the  ends  of  which  ootl 
on  reversing  drums  in  the  engine  house,  controlled  by  clutches 
from  the  operator's  platform. 

At  the  pivot-end  of  the  reloader  the  chain  carrying  the  conveyor- 
flights  Is  deflected  up  an  incline  to  the  reloading  tower.  In  the 
case  of  the  largest  piles,  the  strain  from  this  extension  has  proved 
too  great  for  the  Dodge  chain  necessarily  employed  In  making 
^is  turn,  and  separate  conveyors  are  installed  on  the  reloader 
and  tower.  The  reloader-conveyor  in  this  case  transfers  to  the 
tower-conveyor. 

The  reloading  tower  contains  shaking  screens  of  ample  capacity 
to  fully  rescreen  the  coal,  and  after  passing  over  these  the  coal 
goes  by  a  chute  to  the  cars  for  reshipment.  These  loading  chutes 
are  long  and  originally  caused  considerable  breakage,  but  the 
later  ones  are  covered  and  provided  with  an  end-gate,  by  means 
of  which  the  chutes  can  be  kept  full  and  the  coal  poured  from 
the  end  without  the  velocity  which  would  be  acquired  in  a  free 
slide  for  the  length  of  the  chute. 

The  screenings  are  collected  in  hoppers  in  the  towers,  and  In 
modern  plants  they  are  taken  to  a  separate  screen  house  for 
repreparation  Into  marketable  sizes,  either  by  long  conveyors  or 
by  cars,  with  rope  or  locomotive  haulage. 

Power  is  provided  for  the  operation  of  each  unit  from  engines 
or  motors  in  a  house  adjoining  the  reloading  tower.  The  trimmer 
conveyors,  while  occasionally  driven  by  motors  at  the  top  of  the 
trusses,  are  usually  operated  by  rope-drives  from  the  engine  house 
to  the  head  sheaves  on  the  trusses,  with  the  object  of  minimising 
the  weight  on  the  truss. 

It  is  evident  that  but  one  size  and  kind  of  coal  should  be  stored 
in  any  one  pile,  and  this  limitation,  involving  the  installation  of 
numerous  piles,  is  the  most  serious  objection  to  the  system. 
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TIm  approximate  cost  of  the  machinery  and  trusses,  per  ton  of 
capacity.  TaHes  greatly  with  the  slse  of  unit-piles.  The  following 
is  a  table  of  approximate  costs: 

Capacity  tons  Diam.,  ft.  Height,  ft.  Cost  per  ton 

120.000  333  85  10.6626 

100.000  313  80  0.72 

80.000  293  74  0.8126 

60.000  263  67  0.996 

60.000  248  63  1.08 

40.000  230  58  V^  1.266 

30.000  208  53  1.54 

Tbis  is  for  plants  of  2  units.  To  this  amount  must  be  added  the 
cost  of  foundations,  traclc-hopper  pits,  preparation  of  floorH.  central 
power  plant  (steam  or  electricity)  and  power-distribution,  drainage, 
screen-house  for  screenings,  and  railroad  tracks,  scales  and  yards. 

Tbe  most  modern  plants  have  been  built  of  great  capacity,  with 
large  unit-piles  of  from  60,000  to  60,000  tons*  capacity,  with  the 
result  of  reducing  the  first  cost  of  a  complete  plant  from  |1.50 
per  ton  of  capacity  for  a  300,000-ton  plant,  with  25,000-ton  units, 
to  fl.06  per  ton  for  a  480,000-ton  plant,  with  60,000-ton  units. 
Depending  upon  the  size  of  units,  the  handling  capacity  varies 
from  50  to  150  tons  per  hour  for  stocking  or  reloading,  which 
speed  Is  attained  easily  in  actual  work.  Including  the  time  lost 
In  spotting  and  opening  the  hopper-bottom  steel  cars. 

Owing  to  the  thorough  rescreening  in  use,  the  breakage  in  hand- 
ling by  tbis  type  of  plant  is  quite  accurately  known.  In  the  oper- 
ation of  a  typical  modem  plant  the  following  breakage  calculation 
from  cleaned-up  piles  has  been  recorded.  The  amount  screened 
out  as  smaller  sizes  is  as  follows: 

Hice. 
Buck-        barley 
Stove.         Nut,         Pea,  wheat,       and  dirt, 

Slse  stocked  %  %  %  %  % 

Egr     8.9  2.4  0.58  0.50  1.82 

StO¥«     3.9  0.93  0.65  0.37 

Nut ..  1.40  1.10  0.36 

Pea   ..  ...  1.01  0.37 

Buckwheat    ...  ...  0.56 

This  loss,  figured  on  1.000,000  tons  of  assumed  quantities  of  each 
size  passing  through  storage,  is  $53,561.25.  or  5.36  cts.  per  ton. 

The  cost  of  operation,  fairly  averaged  at  5  cts.  per  ton  handled 
each  way.  Is  extremely  variable,  dependent  upon  the  activity  of 
the  plant.  For  a  large  tonnage  it  has  been  as  low  as  2.4  eta  per 
ion,  and  for  three  consecutive  months  it  averaged  4.6  cts.  per  ton, 
iDcluding  all  labor,  repairs,  and  supplies,  but  not  interest,  taxes, 
or  depreciation,  with  occasional  Jumps  to  35  cts.  or  40  cts.  per 
ton  during  inactive  times  when  but  little  coal  was  handled  and 
the  fixed  charges  for  attendance  dominated  the  cost. 

An  essential  feature  of  this  type  of  plant  is  ample  railroad 
trackage.  A  plant  of  600,000  tons'  capacity  will  be  nearly  1.5 
miles  long,  iiii4  wil}  contafx)  in  the  aggregate  about  10   miles  of 
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The  power  required  to  operate  a  plant  of  this  type  waa  deter- 
mined for  a  60.000-ton  unit,  two  30.000-ton  piles,  at  the  McClellAn 
plant  of  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Co.,  to  be: 

I.  h.p. 

Engine  and  attached  machinery,   light 15.5 

No.  1  trimmer-conveyor,  empty 37.0 

No.  1  trimmer-conveyor,  loaded 63.5 

No.  2  trimmer-conveyor,  empty 36.7 

No.  2  trimmer-conveyor,  loaded 53.3 

Reloader-conveyor,  empty 38.7 

In  the  screen  house  and  on  the  towers,  each  shaking  screen, 
6  X  12  ft.  In  size,  required  2.62  h.p.  for  operation.  At  the  time 
when  this  test  was  made  reloading  was  not  in  progress,  so  no 
te»t  could  be  made  on  the  reloader  actually  in  service. 

The  most  recent  plant  of  the  standard  Dodge  type  was  erected 
in  1907-08.  for  the  Lehigh  Coal  ft  Navigation  Co.,  at  Ilauto.  Pa. 
The  detailed  costs  of  this  plant  are  available  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  W.  A.  Lathrop,  president,  and  Balrd  Snyder,  Jr.,  general 
superintendent  of  the  company. 

The  plant  consists  at  present  of  four  30-000-ton  and  two  60.- 
000-ton  piles,  total  capacity  240,000  tons,  arranged  in  line  on  one 
side  of  the  tracks,  the  other  side  being  reserved  for  extensions. 
At  the  present  time  two  more  60,000-ton  piles  are  being  erected, 
increasing  the  capacity  to  360,000  tons,  which  should  be  available 
early  in  the  summer. 

Special  features  of  the  plant  are  electrical  driving  from'  the 
central  station  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.,  at  Lans* 
t)rd.  Each  unit,  two  plies  with  pivoted  reloader,  is  driven  from 
its  own  power  house ;  the  transmission  to  the  trimmers,  reloader. 
and  lo^dinx-tower  of  each  is  by  rope-drives.  Each  loading-tower 
Is  equipped  with  a  .'shiking-.screen.  5X12  ft.  screening  surface, 
provided  with  a  full  set  of  perforated  plates  for  any  sise  of  coal. 
The  screenings  are  washed  in  troughs  to  a  very  complete  screen 
house  at  the  lower  end  of  the  plant.  Sufficient  grade  for  this 
washing  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  2  elevator  towers  in  the  line 
of  troughs,  which  by  raising  the  screenings  avoid  undue  elevation 
of  the   troughs. 

The  screen  house  is  provided  w^ith  breaking-down  rolls  and  a 
full  .set  of  screens  for  separating  the  screenings  into  sizes,  which 
are  shipped  directly   from   the  screen  house  jrackets. 

The  site  selected  is  a  favorable  one  for  this  type  of  storage. 
No  excessive  grading  was  required,  and  drainage  is  available,  bo 
that   it   is  the  practice  to  use  water  for  reloading  frozen  coal. 

As  in  all  plants  of  this  type,  the  capacity  of  the  piles  is  rated 
on  the  as.sumption  of  strictly  conical  structure,  built  directly  by  the 
trimming  conveyors,  while  in  case  of  necessity  the  piles  can  be  ma- 
terially extended  by  the  use  of  sheet-iron  chutes  from  the  head  of 
the  trimmer.  In  this  plant  such  extension  has  been  carried  to 
tho  limit  by  the  further  use  of  plank  bulkheads  between  the  piles, 
so  that  a  rated  30,000-ton  pile  of  egg  coal  actually  contained 
70.600  tons,  more  than  135%  above  its  rated  capacity.     The  bulk- 
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are  built  with  a  face  of  2-ln.  plank,  retained  by  cleats  of 

plank  eztendin^r  Into  the  body  of  coal  and  held  airainst  spreading 

by  the  friction  of  the  coal  itself. 

The   cost  of  the  present   240.000-ton  plant  complete  was   1415,- 

771.70.  or  11.732  per  ton  of  rated  capacity,  made  up  of  items  as 

follows : 

Per  ton 

of  rated 

capacity 

Grading  and   masonry    %  94,996.49  10.395  — 

Railroads     32,656.84  0.136 

Buildings     26.070.6l4  6.108  + 

Machinery     215,766.73  0.900  — 

Electric    TnHtallaUon    15.829.81  0.066 

Screen-house   28,416.37  0.119  + 

Electric    power- transmission 2,036.92  0.008 

1416,771.70        11.732 

The  two  60,000-ton  piles  now  under  contract  are  estimated  to 
cost  $120,000.  which  will  make  the  entire  cost  of  the  360,000-ton 
plant  1636.000,  or  |1.49  per  ton  of  rated  capacity. 

The  coat  of  operation  for  the  first  year  only  is  available,  amount- 
ing to  209.690  tons  handled  to  |9,263.59,  or  10.0442  per  ton,  as 
follows : 

Amount  Cost  per  ton 

Superintendence     %    684.62  $0.00279 

Labor     3.641.48  '     0.0169 

Supplies     1,536.39  0.00732 

Repairs    80.68  0.0003 

lillectric    power    1,133.67  0.0054 

Cost    16.876.84  $0.0328 

Transportation   2.386.75  0.01143 

Total  cost   $9,263.69  $0.0442 

In  general  this  type  of  plant  combines  most  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  an  ideal  plant ;  its  main  disadvantages  are :  ( 1 )  the 
large  Individual  units,  with  consequent  tying  up  of  capacity  when 
but  a  small  amount  of  coal  of  a  particular  size  or  kind  is  to  be 
stored;  (2)  expensive  operation  in  the  case  of  frozen  coal,  with 
liability  to  this  difficulty  from  the  method  of  making  the  piles. 
The  coal  can  be  handled  with  hot  water  if  a  supply  is  available. 
but  this  requires  extensive  drainage.  This  type  is  suited  either 
to  very  extensive  storage  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons,  or 
for  the  storage  of  moderate  quantities  of  a  single  size,  as  for 
large   steam  planta 

The  Ransom  Storage  Syatem  {Mechanical).  A  notable  varia- 
tion from  the  Dodge  type  was  built  for  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal 
Co..  at  Ransom,  Pa.  The  type  of  plant  erected,  Fig.  11,  varies 
from  the  standard  Dodge  type  in  the  use  of  a  traveling  trlmmer.- 
truss,  building  a  wedge-shaped  pile  of  coal  with  rounded  ends. 
and  reloading  by  conveyors  in  tunnels,  with  the  assistance  of 
traveling  reloaders,  to  a  central  loading  tower  and  screen  house. 

The    cost   of   the    plant    complete,    including    machinery,    power 
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cqulpnKiit.  KTBdInK.  tracks.  reloadlDK  and  Iraneter  lower,  acreen 
booM.  dam.  and  a  O.S-mlle  plp«  line  for  wuler  Hupply.  IroatlcB, 
rope  haulage,  and  tlghUng,  was  very  cloxe  to  tl.lG  |>er  ton  of 
^ipadty,  and  the  operating  expenxe.  excluding  interest,  luxen  and 
dspreclallon,  la  reitortpd  hb  low  an  I  7B  clH.  per  ton  hRnitlod  during 
■Donlha  of  actlTS  operation.  No  reliable  data  from  a  full  clean-up 
■re  aTBllable  aa  to  brFakage.  hut  this  appears  to  be  somewhat 
gfMter  IhaD  in  a  standard  Dodge  plant. 

The  plant  aa  a  whole  has  the  advantages  of  low  first  cost. 
Aieap  handling,  large  storage  fob"  the  area  onnipled.  eane  and 
eheapaeaa  of  extension,  exceptionally  thorough  resoreentng  and 
east  of  preparation  of  the  screenings,  tow  repairs,  moderate  main- 
tenance, and  very  rapid  handling.  The  dl.iadvanlsges  are  in- 
herent to  the  type;  Imposslblllly  of  handling  more  than  one  site 
at  ■  time.  In  either  stocking  or  reloading:  partlnl  mixing  of  ^lies, 
eicept  at  a  grmt  mcrlfloe  of  capacity :  llmllallon  of  number  of 
dies  to  not  eicpfdlng  four;  some  Are  danger:  and  high  depre- 
daUoD  on  the  wooden  trestle. 


Cotternf  Btarage  Plants  (Itechanlcali.  The  difflcultles  from 
froien  and  snow-covered  coal,  which  are  annoying  in  the  latitude 
of  New  York,  become  so  serious  In  more  northern  regions  aa  to 
warrant  expensive  arrangements  for  their  avoidance.  As  mere 
cold  Involvea  no  difficulty  In  reloading,  trouble  from  freeilng  Is 
cared  by  the  use  of  covered  plants. 

The  Hammond.  Ind..  plant  of  the  Brie  R.  R  (Fig.  IS)  of  flO.ODO 
tons^  capacity,  a  building  R40  ft  long  by  90  ft.  wide,  etorea  coal 
by  a  conveyor  system,  with  cross  conveyor  In  the  roof.  The  stzen 
are  eeparated  by  A-partltlons  and  the  walls  sustained  by  anchor- 
bands  In  the  coal  Itself.  Reloading  Is  accomplished  Dy  running 
the  forward  coal  by  gravity  into  a  longitudinal  conveyor  In  front 
of  the  building,  whence  It  Is  transferred  to  the  return -buchets  of 
the  storing-conveyor,  elevated  to  the  loading  tower,  screened  and 
shipped.  The  screenings  are  prepared  In  a  separate  building. 
Hie  balance  of  the  cool   In  each  pocket  is  delivered  to  the  froitt 
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conveyor  by  traversing  Dodge  reloaders,  one  serving  each  two 
bins.  Thene  are  sheltered  under  the  A-partitionH  when  the  bins 
are  full.  This  plant,  which  also  is  used  as  a  transfer  plant,  has 
the  advantage  of  covered  storage,  moderate  cost  under  the  con- 
ditions, good  handling  capacity  and  rescreening.  with,  as  Its  most 
serious  objections,  fire  risk  and  excessive  breakage  from  trans- 
fers between  conveyors,  and  drop  from  the  rpof  of  the  building 
in  storing  coal. 

A  bettor  type,  also  designed  by  the  Dodge  Co..  and  erected  for 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.  at  West  Superior,  Wis.,  to  store  coal 
from  lake  vessels,  is  practically  a  50.000-ton  trimmer-truss  In- 
c1o.Med  in  a  circular  dome-shaped  building.  Fig.  13.  The  roof  is 
sup))or1rd  by  steel -dome  construction  and  the  low  vertical  sides 
by  retaining  bands  buried  in  the  coal.  Storing  is  accomplished 
by  the  use  of  the  Uf<ual  trimmer-conveyor  with  movable  bottom, 
the  only  drop  being  for  the  first  coal  dei»osited  until  this  makes 


Fig.  13.     Covered  storage  plant. 

a  pile  reaching  to  the  point  of  trimmer  entrance  into  the  build- 
ing. Reloading  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  a  tunnel-conveyor 
extending  to  the  center  of  the  building,  into  which  the  coal  tribu- 
tary by  gravity  is  admitted  by  valves  in  the  roof  of  the  tunnel. 
When  all  the  coal  thus  available  has  been  removed,  a  reloader. 
pivoted  at  the  center  of  the  building,  has  been  uncovered  and 
this  delivers  the  balance  of  the  contents  to  the  tunnel  conveyor. 
All  the  coal  is  elevated  by  this  to  a  loading  tower,  where  rescreen- 
ing can   be  proijerly  accompli.'^hed. 

The  cost  of  this  plant,  which  comprises  two  such  buildings,  was 
about  $3  per  ton  of  capacity.  Except  for  the  breakage  in  un- 
loading ves.sels  the  stocking  breakage  .should  but  little  exceed  that 
of  a  standard  Dodge  plant,  while  the  reloading  breakage  would 
be  somewhat  greater  by  rea.Hon  of  the  drop  into  the  tunnel  Con- 
veyor, the  necessity  of  drawing  the  first  of  the  coal  under  pressure, 
and  the  double  handling  by  reloader  and  tunnel  of  part  of  the  coal. 

The  ]>lant.  being  ail  of  metal,  is  practically  fireproof,  the  main 
disadvantage  being  the  lack  of  flexibility.  Only  one  sixe  of  coal 
can  of  course  be  stored  in  each  building,  and  any  sixe  stored 
must  be  entirely  reloaded  before  the  building  is  available  for  a 
different   size. 

A  covered  plant  of  100,000  tons*  capacity,  built  at  Wende.  near 
Buffalo,  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co..  in  1906.  Fig.  14.  has  also 
some   unique    featurea     The    building   is    480    ft.    long   by    260    ft 
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wide.  The  front  and  rear  walla,  SO  ft.  high,  are  braced  by  a 
retaining  b&nd.  anil  the  end  walla  and  Iwo  partltlonH  a^e  secured 
b7  tie-rods  trom  double  linen  ol  nlki>.  The  curved  roof  Is  aup- 
porled  by  sleel  irusitea.  tbe  lower  members  of  nhlch  are  on  the 
mncle  of  repoM  of  piled  coal. 

Kaoh  of  Ihe  three  pochetn  Ib  provided  with  a  central  trimmer 
conveyor  for  utocklns.  and  a  central  tunnel  conveyor  with  valves 
nn  I1-ft.  centers  for  reloHdlns-  The  tunnel  conveyors  carry  the 
coal  each  (o  Its  own  reloading  tower  provided  with  proper  screen- 
.  Ins  facilities,  and  (he  coal  which  Is  nnl  tributary  by  gravity  to 
tbe  tunnels  is  brought  to  them  by  dock-scrapers. 
The   driving   Is   done   by  rope   from   a   centrally-localed   engine. 


ELEVATIOM 

Tig.    H.    Wende   storage   plant,   L«hlgb  Valley  Coal  Co.,   BuRalo, 
N.  Y.     Plan  and  croua  Hectlon. 

The  cost  of  (he  plant  approximated  t:.2S  per  Ion  of  capacity,  and 
the  operating  expense  In  said  (o  be  moderate.  Breakage  should 
approximate  that  of  the  plant  previously  described,  over  which 
this  plant  appears  to  have  the  advantages  of  lower  first  cost, 
greater  handling  capacity,  leas  area  occupied,  and  provision  for 
three  si  sea  of  coal. 

In  general,  It  appeam  that  mechanical  storage  has  distinct  ad- 
Tantages  over  non- mechanical,  and  the  Dodge  type  with  its  modi- 
ticstlons  Ih  best  suited  to  extensive  storage  plants,  and  Ihe  travel- 
ing tramway  to  smaller  plants  and  to  secondary  wholesalers'  In- 
stallations. All  the  non-mechanical  plants  Involve  such  serious 
breakage  in  stocking  as  to  warrant  the  greater  Hrst  cost  of  the 
Ricchanlcai  types. 
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Labor  Costs  of  Handling  Coal  and  Ashes  at  Locomotive  Coat- 
ing Stations.  According  to  H.  J.  EdsaJl,  who  gives  Tables  XI  and 
XII   in   Engineering  News,   Sept.   8,   1910.   labor  costs  from   2   cts. 

TABLE  XI.     LABOR  COSTS  FOR  HANDLING  COAL  AT  LOCO- 
MOTIVE COALING  STATIONS 

Station  No.  1.     Av.  No.  locomotives  per  day,  120 

Men  employed  Cost  per  day 

1  foreman,  $55  per  month   $1.80 

6  men  to  unload  cars  10  hra.  per  day .' .     7.00 

2  coal  dumpers,  12  hrs.  per  day 2.80 

Total     $1 1.80 

Tons  per  day  SSO 

Cost  per  ton $0,021 

No.  2.     120  locomotives  per  day. 

1  machinery  man  10  hrs.  per  day $1.B0 

6  men  to  unload  cars  1 2  hrs.  per  day 6.60 

2  coal  dumpers,  12  hrs.  per  day 2.60 

Total     .$10.60 

Tons  per  day 560 

Cost  per  ton $0,019 

No.  3.     76  locomotives  per  day. 

%  foreman's  time  at  $66  per  month $1.10 

1  machinery  man  at  $55  per  month 1.80 

3  men  to  unload  cars  10  hrs.  per  day 4.60 

2  coal  dumpers,  11  hrs.  per  day   3.30 

Total     $10.70 

Tons  per  day    600 

Cost  per  ton $0,021 

No.  4  • 

V4  foreman's  time  at  $66  per  month $1.10 

1  engineer  at  $56  per  month 1.80 

%  fireman's  time.  11  hrs.  per  day 0.83 

2  machinery  men,  11  hrs.  per  day 3.30 

3  men  to  unload  cars 4.96 

2  coal  dumpers   3.30 

Total     .$15.28 

Tons  per  day   626  • 

Cost  per  ton   $0,024 

*  Wages  estimated  from  those  paid  at  previous  stations. 

TABLE  XII.     LABOR  COSTS   FOR   HANDLING   ASHES   AT 
LOCOMOTIVE   COALING    STATIONS 

No.  1  :•  Cost 

Amt.    a»hes   assumed    at    40   cu.  Men  employed  per  day 

ft.  per  loco.     Wages  sHSumed.      6  day  and  6  night  men  to 
Av.  No.  locomotives  per  day,  60.  operate    mach'y,    feed 

ashes     to     same    and 
clean  Are  boxes $16.00 
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No.  2:t 
Assumed  that  three  26-ton  coal 
can  =120   cu.   yd&     Liocomo- 
tives  per  day,  76. 


y^  of  foreman's  time  at 
$66  ner  month   1.10 

1  day  and  1  night  man 
to  operate  gates  of  ash 
hoppers 3.30 


$4.40 
6   day  and   6   night  Are 
box   cleaners,    11    hrs. 
per  day $19.80 


No.  8:t 
Aasnmed    that    six    26-ton 
can  =  240  cu.  yd& 


ooal 


$24.20 

Average  cu.  yds.  per  day  120 

Cost  pits  to  pockets  per 

cu.  yd $0,037 

Cost  per  cu.  yd.  includ- 
ing cleaning  fire  boxes     $0,202 

y^  of  foreman's  time  at 
$66  per  month $1.10 

1  day  and  1  night  ma- 
chinery man   3.30 

1  day  and  1  night  man 
to  operate  gates  of 
hoppers     8.30 


$7.70 
10  day  and  10  night  fire 
box  cleaners 83.00 


$40.70 
Average  cu.  yds.  per  day  240 
Cost  pits  to  pockets*  per 

cu.  yd $0,032 

Cost  per  cu.  yd.  includ- 
ing cleaning  fire  boxes  $0,169 

*  At  Station  No.  1,  ashes  are  deposited  In  pits  about  60  ft.  long  and 
scraped  to  either  of  two  conveyors.  Machinery  operated  1^  to  3 
hrs.  per  day,  usually  only  morning  and  evening.  Average  cu.  yds. 
per  day  88. 

t  At  Stations  No.  2  and  No.  3.  ashes  are  deposited  in  hopper  and 
fed  directly  to  conveyors,  which  have  to  be  operated  each  time  the 
hoppers  beicome  filled  up. 

to  2H  cts.  per  ton  for  coal,  and  from  1%  cts.  to  2  cts.  per  cu.  yd. 
for  ashe& 

Cost  of  operation  and  maintenance  of  gravity-discharge  ele- 
vators handling  coal  at  locomotive  coaling  stations: 


Station. 


No.  tons  handled 


No.  1.  16.704  tons   per  mo.    (av.    of 

12  mo6.)  $0. 

No.  2.  27.313  tons  in  one  year,  end- 
ing Sept.  30.  1908 

Na  8.  37.102  tons,  1906  

46.283  tons,  1907  

49.326  tons.  1908  

Na  4.  12.711  tons.  1906 

18.934  tons,  1907  

11.642  tons.  1908  

No.  6.  10.910  tons.  1906  

13.970  tons,  1907  

9,416  tons,  1908  


Mainte- 

Opera- 

ration, 

nance, 

tion  and 

It  per 

cost  per 

ma  int..  cost 

on 

ton 

per  ton 

0206 

$0.0080 

$0.0286 

»  ■  •  • 

.0006 

•  •  •  • 

0367 

.0048 

.0415 

0319 

.0010 

.0329 

0367 

.00006 

.03676 

0299 

.0002 

.0301 

0323 

.0017 

.0340 

0352 

.0009 

.0361 

0260 

.0000 

.6260 

0241 

.0003 

.0244 

0246 

.0006 

.0251 
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Estimated  operating:  costs  for  a  large  locomotive  coaling  station 

for  handling  750  tons  of  coal   per  day  by  means  of  two  gravity 

discharge  elevator  conveyors  are  as  follows: 

Cost  per 
day 

^  of  foreman's  time,  at  $66  per  mo 11.10 

4  men  to  unload  cars,  15c.  per  hr.  10  hrs.  per  day €.00 

1   day   and    1    night  coal   dumper    (to  tenders)    16   eta.    per 

hr.,   11  hrs.  per  day 3.30 

110.40 
Cost  per  ton.  cts $0,015 

Items  pertaining  directly  to  this  system : 

1  nuin  to  run  coal  conveyors.  $55  per  month  each 1.80 

16  h.p.  for  10  hrs.  at  2  cts.  per  h.p.-hr   3.00 

Supplies    50 

115.70 
Cost  per  ton,  cts 10.025 

For  handling   250   cu.   yds.   of  ashes  i)er  day  by  means  of  two 

pivoted  bucket  carriers  the  costs  are  as  follows: 

Cost  per 
day 

%  of  foreman's  time  at  $66  per  mo 11.10 

0   men   to  scrape  and   feed  ashes  to  conveyors.   15  cts.   per 

hr..  10  hrs.  per  day  t.OO 

110.10 
Cost  per  ton.  cts 10.04 

Items  pertaining  directly  to  this  system : 

1  day  and  1  night  man  to  run  ashes  to  conveyors,  |66  per 

month   each    13.00 

Cost  of  2  h.p.  for  10  hrs.  at  2  cts.  per  h.p.-hr. 40 

Cost  of  supplies    60 

114.70 
Cost  per  ton,  cts 10.059 

TABT^R    XTII.     OPERATTNO    AND 
SEVERAL.    LOCOMOTIVE    C 
YEAR 


Type  ^ 

c 

o 
H 

Bucket  elevator    130.860 

Inclined   belt  conveyor. .  62.899 

Bucket  elevator    43.321 

Bucket  elevator    183.410 

Inclined  belt  conveyor. .  47.109 

•Trestle    110.138 

•  Trestle    276.397 

•Trestle    61.670 

•  Locomotive  places  cars. 
t  No  record  kept  of  repairs. 


i    MA 

INTBN 

ANCE 

COSTS    OF 

ALIN 

a   STATIONS 

FOR 

ONE 

•0  - 

•d 

operating 
ry,  per  ton 

cc 

OD 

c 

labor  a 
1  per  to 

rnplng  a 
per  ton 

8 

c 

CO 

«*5 

l§ 

•DC 

2o 

i® 

.c*- 

S 

**•{! 

•  w 

SwItc 
per 

Laboi 
coa 

1^ 

Total 
per 

0.21 

0.71 

3.36 

0.63 

2.36 

0.70 

6.81 

0.79 

0.74 

1.06 

2.30 

0.87 

1.32 

0.69 

2.47 

0.30 

3.09 

0.71 

6.26 

0.67 

t 

0.74 

4.21 

•   •    • 

t 

0.74 

3.06 

•  •  • 

t 

1.80 

8.-84 

a   •    « 
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Annual  Operating  and  Maintenance  Cost  of  Several  Locomotive 
Coaling  Stations.  The  folic  wing  notes  are  from  En^rlneerinc^  News 
AprU  16.  1908 : 

Data  on  one  month's  operation  of  a  Pittsburg  locomotive  coal- 
Ins  plant  are  as  follows: 

Number  of  engines  supplied 766 

Maximum  time  per  engine 6       minutes 

Minimum   time    2 

Average  time 2.86 

•  Total  cost   $92.00 

Cost  per  engine 12  cts. 

Average  tons  per  engine 4  V^ 

Cost  of  coaling  per  ton   2.67  cts. 

Number  of  tons  hoisted  during  month.  3,606 

Average  time  per  carload 1  hr.  37  mins. 

Total  cost  for  hoisting $49.60 

Cost  per  ton 1.37  cts. 

*  Cost  of  hoisting  and  coaling. . ; 4.04  cts. 

*  Including  labor,  repairs,  power,  and  fuel,  but  not  interest  on 
the  investment. 

O^erotina  Coats.  In  Table  XV  the  cost  of  operating  conveyor 
plants  varied  from  4  to  8.1  cts.  (total  cost  of  handling  coal 
per  ton).  These  costs  will  usually  be  lower  as  the  tonnage 
handled  Is  greater.  The  following  figures  are  supplementary  to 
Table  XV.  The  average  labor  costs  from  12  stations  of  railway  in 
the  Middle  West  is  1.4  cts.  per  ton.  A  typical  record  of  one 
pocket  near  Pittsburg  for  one  month  is  shown. 

Detailed  records  of  the  cost  of  operating  8  coaling  stations  and 
trestles  along  the  lines  of  large  oastem  railroads  were  kept  care- 
fully and  give  an  interesting  record.  Table  Xlli  8ho\vH  the  type 
of  plant,  the  number  of  tons  handled  during  the  year,  repair  and 
operating  costs  and  switching  charges. 

This  is  an  Interesting  table  and  worthy  of  considerable  study. 
The  two-belt  conveyor  installations  noted  were  at  a  dixadyantage 
in  handling  material  at  nowhere  near  the  full  capacity  of  the 
belts,  and  In  each  case  a  new  belt  was  charged  up  against  the 
station  during  the  year  covered  by  the  data.  Wear  on  convey- 
ing belts  is  due  principally  to  the.  bending  of  the  belt  back  and 
forth  and  the  cost  of  repairs  per  ton  handled  by  a  b«lt  conveyor 
will  be  considerably  lower  where  it  can  be  operated  at  maximum 
loadSb  The  figures  for  trestles  are  misleading,  because  no  labor 
or  material  for  repairs  were  charged  against  them  for  the  year 
ODvered  by  the  record.  These  charges  are  small  for  the  first  10 
or  12  years  of  operation  and  considerable  thereafter.  The  me- 
chanically operated  stations  are  unquestionably  the  most  econom- 
ical in  the  long  run. 

Comparative  Cost  of  Handling  Fuel  In  a  Boiler  House  by  Hand 
and  by  Telpher.  Henry  J.  Edsall  published  in  Power  in  1912  the 
following  comparative  analysis: 

A  comparison  of  two  boiler  houses  with  the  same  boiler  and 
stoker  equipment,  and  the  coal  handled  mechanically  in  one  case 
and  by  hand  in  the  other  follows. 
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Boiler  House  A,  A  cross-section  of  boiler  house  A  Is  iiliowu 
in  FiiT.  16.  The  boilers  are  set  in  two  rows,  with  a  low  trestle 
between,  on  which  the  coal  cars  are  run  in  and  unloaded,  bo 
that  the  coal  is  placed  directly  within  reach  of  the  firemen ;  no 
wheeling  or  second  handling  is  necessary  before  cAiovelingr  it  Into 
the  stoker  hoppers,  unless  the  coal  pile  under  the  trestle  seta  low. 


Pig.  16.     Boiler  house  without  conveyor  system,  ashes  removed  by 

means  of  a  telpher. 


In  addition  to  shoveling  the  coal,  there  is  the  additional  labor 
of  breaking  up  the  large  lumps  and,  as  this  is  not  always  prop- 
erly done,  there  is  more  or  less  grate-bar  trouble  with  the  stokers. 
thus  reducing  the  efficiency  of  the  steam  plant  as  well  as  the 
additional  cost  of  maintenance  on  the  stokers. 

Aah  Handling.  For  ash -handling  there  Is  a  bucket  carried  by 
an  electrically  operated  telpher  running  on  an  overhead  track. 
The  ashes  are  raked  from  under  the  stokers  up  to  the  boiler- 
room  floor  and  then  shoveled  Into  the  bucket,  which  takes  them 
out  and  delivers  them  into  a  railroad  car.  This  means  consider- 
able labor  and,  as  there  is  but  little  room  between  the  boilers  and 
the  coal  pile,  the  men  get  into  each  other's  way. 

Boilere.  There  are  sixteen  260-h.p.  Babcock  A  Wilcox  boilers 
in  this  boiler  house,  and  all  are  equipped  with  Roney  stokers. 
This  makes  a  total  rated  capacity  of  4160  h.p.  At  the  time  the 
figures  were  obtained  only  10  boilers  were  in  use.  the  other  6 
being  cleaned  and  repaired. 

'  The  weekly  coal  consumption  with  10  boilers  In  service  averages 
about  910  tons,  or  91  tons  per  boiler.  Assuming  roughly  10%  ash, 
there  would  be  about  91  tons  of  ashes  to'  be  disposed  of  each 
week.  Table  XVI  gives  the  total  weekly  cost  for  labor,  power 
and  supplies  directly  connected  with  coal-  and  ash-handling. 

In  Table  XVII  the  figures  for  boiler  house  A  are  changed  to 
what  they  would  be  with  12  boilers  In  service,  thus  affording  a 
direct  comparison  with  boiler  house  B,  where  there  are.  as  a 
rule,  12  boilers  in  use.  The  only  changes  are  providing  a  ftreman 
for  each  additional  boiler,  both  day  and  night,  and  a  slight  In- 
crease in  the  power  cost. 

Boiler  Houae  B.     In  l>oiler  house  B  there  are  fourteen  2C0-h.p. 
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(Sixteen  ItO-hp.  boilers,  ten  In  Hervlce;  weekly  coal  consumption. 

No.  of  Tolal 

men         Pretormance  of  men  per  week 

Telpher  operator  (dav)  TS  hra.  at  0  IS lit. El 

Teliihur  upemtor 

Lioadins  Lishea  to 

IxudJnK  aHheH  to  iel]ihi 


IK  RHheH  to  lel]iher  (nighl)  B 

_ -JlnK  coal  from  earn  (Uny)   Ti  hrs 

UnloBdlns  coal  from  cunt  inlshl)  78  hr 


Chiff  ( 

"■  -     nighi) 


Awirt. 
Anlfli 


TotaJ  per  week tECSIl 

<  *  Witcox  boilers,  or  s  total  ot  3840  h.p.  Usually  12  of 
these  boilers  are  In  uso  at  one  time,  the  other  two  beinK  held 
for  cleanlRK  anil  repairs.  In  this  boiler  room  the  coal  Is  fed 
from  mn  ovprhead  bin  to  the  Roney  sinkers  and  a  t»nveyor  ays- 
tern  handles  bi>(h  the  coal  and  the  aHhes.  The  run-of-mine  soft 
coal  Is  unloaded  Into  a  track  hojipcr  underneath  the  (rack,  then 
delivered  to  the  crusher  by  meanh  of  sn  ajiron  feeder,  and  after 
-    a    bucket    carrier    elevalen    It    and 


Flf.   IB.     Section  through  boiler  house  showing  conveyor  sjntem. 
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the  hoppers  and  into  the  lower  run  of  the  carrier,  which  elevates 
them  to  an  ash  pocket  from  which  they  are  diwharged  Into  rail- 
road cars.  Fig.  16  shows  a  cross-section  of  the  boiler  room  thus 
equipped. 

Coal  Canaumption.  The  average  amount  of  coal  consumed  per 
week  with  12  boilers  in  service  is  about  1260  tons,  or  lOS  tons 
per  boiler.  This  is  an  increase  of  about  15%  over  the  amount 
of  coal  consumed  by  the  boilers  in  boiler  houMe  A.  which  means 
that  a  greater  output  of  steam  is  obtained  from  these  boilers, 
because  the  coal  is  profierly  crushed  and  is  fed  continuounly  to  the 
stokers,  resulting  In  better  and  more  even  flres.  Figuring  10% 
ash,  as  t>efore,  about  126  tons  of  ashes  are  disposed  of. 

Hours  and  Wagea.  The  hours  and  wagex  of  the  men  are  siven 
In  Table  XVII.  which  shows  a  total  weekly  labor  ctmt  of  |3fS. 
The  power  used  for  handling  coal  is  figured  on  the  basis  of  30 
tons  per  hr.,  which  is  about  the  average  amount  handled.  This 
gives  a  total  of  42  hrs.  per  week,  and  taking  the  average  h.p. 
consumed  as  20,  gives  a  total  of  840  h.p.-hrs.  per  week  for  hand- 
ling coal.  The  actual  amount  of  power  used  in  handling  aahes 
is  hard  to  determine,  but  660  h.p.-hrs.  per  week  would  cover  It. 
BMiking  a  total  of  1600  h.p.-hr8.  per  week  for  handling  both  ooal 
and  ashea 

This  gives  a  total  weekly  cost  of  $446  for  boiler  house  B  against 
a  cost  of  $625  for  boiler  house  A,  or  a  saving  of  |180  per  week 
and  19860  per  year.  This  does  not  include  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance and  the  depreciation  of  the  coal-  and  ash-handling  equip- 
ment or  the  Interest  on  the  investment  in  either  case. 

Overhead  Bin  and  Conveyor  Syateni.  Since  the  foregoing  figures 
were  obtained,  four  more  boilers  have  l>een  installed  In  boiler 
house  A  and,  as  the  possible  saving  increases  with  a  greater  num- 
ber of  boilers,  the  advantages  of  an  overhead  bin  and  conveyor 
system  for  handling  both  coal  and  ashes  are  still  more  strikingly 
shown  when  the  costs  for  this  boiler  house,  with  twenty  boilers, 
are  worked  out. 

Such  a  comparison  Is  shown  in  Table  XVIII.  the  first  part  show- 
ing the  costs  with  the  present  type  of  equipment  and  the  second  part 
showing  the  costs  with  the  overhead  bin  and  conveyor  system, 
the  number  of  l>oilers  In  service  being  assumed  as  16;  and  the 
wages,  etc..  l>eing  based  on  the  actual  figures  obtained  for  the 
two  boiler  houses.  No  men  are  added  for  the  present  type  of 
equipment  except  the  firemen,  though  with  this  number  of  boilers 
in  service  there  might  be  more  men  required  for  loading  ashes 
to  the  telphers  or  for  unloading  coal  from  the  cars. 

With  the  overhead  bin  and  conveyor  system  two  day  men  and 
two  night  men  are  Included  for  handling  ashea  Having  an  effi- 
cient modem  system  this  number  should  be  ample;  In  fact,  one 
man  should  be  able  to  handle  the  10  or  12  tons  of  ashes  on  each 
shift  —  at>out  one  ton   per  hour. 

The  excavating  and  concrete  work  for  the  aiAi  hoppers  and 
tunnels,  etc.,  would  make  the  installation  of  this  system  In  an 
old  boiler  house  considerately  more  expensive  than  In  a  boiler  hous* 
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deatgiMd    eq;>ecially    to   suit   these   conditiona     The   total    cost   of 
installation  has,  therefore,  been  assumed  as  $50,000,  including  an 
orertiead  coal  bin  with  a  capacity  of  900  tona 
Co9t    of   Maintenance,    Assuming   then   that   a   loan   of   |60,000 


TABLE  XVII.     COAL  AND  ASH  HANDLING  COSTS 


BOILSR   HOU8I  A 

With   Present  Coal  Trestle  and 
Aflih  Telpher  Equipment 

(Twenty  260-hp.  boilers,  sixteen 
in  service ;  weekly  coal  con- 
sumption. 1.466  lonir  tons). 

No.  Total 

of        Performance  per 

men  of  men  week 

1  Telepher    operator 

<day)  79  hr&  at  0.18    $14.22 
1  Telepher     operator 
<nlKht)    89    hrs.    at 

0.18    e     16.02 

S  Loading  ashes  to  tel- 
pher   (day)    79  hrs. 

at   0.18    42.66 

3  Loading  ashes  to  tel- 
pher (niirht)  89  hrs. 
at  0.18    48.06 

Unloading    coal    from 
cars   (day)   72  hra 
at  0.16    S2.40 

Unloading  coal  from 
care  (night)  78  hr& 
at  0.14    21.84 

diief  (day)  79  hrs.  at 

0.25    19.76 

Chief   (night)    89  hrs. 

at  0.25    22.25 

Assistant  chief   (day) 

79  hrs.  at  0.22 V^.  ..      17.78 

Assistant  chief 
(night)  89  hrs.  at 
0.22%    20.03 

Firemen  (day)  79  hrs. 

at   0.18    227.62 

Firemen     (night)     89 

hrs.  at  0.18   256.32 


3 


16 
16 


$735.86 
Weekly  cost  of  power 

for  telpher 8.15 

Weekly    cost    of    sup- 
plies for  telpher. ...       3.00 


BOIISB    HOU8I  A 

Equipped  with  Overhead  Bin  and 
Conveyor  System  for  Han- 
dling Coal  and  Ashes. 

(Twenty  26Q-hp.  boilers, 'sixteen 
in  service :  weekly  coal  con- 
sumption.  1,680  long  tons). 


No. 

of 

men 


Performance 
of  men 


1  Conveyor  operator 
(day)  76  hrs.  at  0.30. 

1  Conveyor  operator 

(night)    85    hrs.    at 
0.30    

2  Disposing      of      ashes 

(day)     76    hrs.    at 
0.16V4    

2  Disposing      of      ashes 

(nightl    85    hra    at 

3  Unloading    coal    from 

cars    (day)    72   hrs. 

at  0.15    

1  Chief  (day)  79  hra  at 

0.25    

1  Chief   (night)    89  hrs. 

at  0.26    

1  Assistant  chief   (day) 

79  hrs.  at  0.22  V^. . . 
1  Assistant  chief  (night) 

89  hrs.  at  0.22 V^..  . 
8  Firemen  (day)  79  hrs. 

at  0.18    

8  Firemen      (night)      89 

hr&  at  0.18 


Total 

per 

week 

$22.80 

25.50 

25.08 

28.06 

32.40 
19.76 
22.25 
17.78 
20.03 
113.76 
128.16 
$465.57 


Weekly  cost  of  power 
for  modern  conveyor 
system    40.00 

Weekly  cost  of  sup- 
plies for  modern 
conveyor   system...       4.43 

Total  per  week.  .$500.00 


Total  per  week.  .1760.00 

is  obtained  at  6%  interest,  and  that  3%  per  year  will  cover  the 
cost  of  maintenance,   the  following  saving  is  effected: 

Weekly  saving,  $760  —  $500  =  $260 ;  yearly  saving,  $250  X  62  = 
$13,000. 

That  Is,  the  installation  would  pay  for  itself  in  a  little  over  6 
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years,  and  each  year  after  this  shows  a  clear  saving  of  aeveral 
thousand  dollars.  The  3%  for  maintenance  should  be  ample,  mjb 
much  of  the  installation  cost  is  for  foundation  work,  concrete 
and  steel  bins,  etc..  which  work  would  be  either  permanent  or  re- 
quire  but  little  for   maintenance.     Besides,   coal  and   ash  convey- 
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3 


BOILER   HOU8B  A 

Coal    Trestle    and    Ash   Telpher 
Equipment. 

Sixteen  260  h.p.  boilers,  12  in 
service,  weekly  coal  consump- 
tion. 1,092  long  tons. 

No.  Total 

of        Performance  per 

men  of  men  week 

1  Teli)her      operator 

(day)  79  hrs.  at  0.18.  $14.22 
1  Telpher      o]>erator 
(mght)    89    hrs.    at 

0  18    16.02 

3  Loading  a»hes  to  tel- 
pher   (day)    79    hrs. 

at  0.18    14.22 

3  Loading  a.shes  to  tel- 
pher (night)  89  hrs. 
at   0.18    16.02 

Unloading  coal  from 
cars  (day)  72  hrs. 
at  0.16    10.80 

Unloading  coal  from 
cars  (night)  78  hrs. 
at  0.14    10.92 

Chief  (day)  79  hrs.  at 

0.25    19.75 

Chief    (night)    89   hrs. 

at  0.25    22.25 

Assistant  chief   (day) 

79  hr.s.  at  0  22  Mt.  .  ,      17.78 

Assistant  chief  (night) 

89  hrs.  at  0.22  Vj.  .  .      20.03 

Firemen  (day)  79  hrs. 

at  0.18    14.22 

Firemen      (night)      89 

hrs.  at  0.18   16.02 

$617.89 
Weekly  cost  of  power 

for  telpher 5.11 

Weekly  tjost  of  sup- 
plies for  telpher. . . .       2.00 


12 
12 


Total  per  week.  .$625.00 


BOILBR  HOUBB  B 

Overhead   Bin   and  Conveyor 
£Iquipment 

Sixteen  260  h.p.  boilers,  12  in 
service ;  weekly  coal  consump- 
tion, 1.260  long  tons. 

No.  Total 

of       Performance  per 

men  of  men  week 


3 


6 
6 


Conveyor  operator 
(day)  76  hrs.  at  0.30. 

Conveyor  operator 
(night)  86  hrs.  at 
0.30    

Feeding  ashes  to  con- 
veyor (day)  76  hrs. 
at  0.16^    

Feeding  ashes  to  con- 
veyor (night)  85 
hrs.  at  0  16%    

Unloading  coal  from 
cars    (day)    72   hrs. 

Chief  (day)  79  hrs.  at 

0.25    

Chief  (night)  89  hrs. 
at  0.25 

(day)      79 

.22V.    

(night)     89 

0.22M{    

(day)  79  hrs. 


Assistant 
hrs.  at 

Assistant 
hrs.  at 

Firemen 


at  0.18 
Firemen 
hrs.  at 


(night) 
0.18   ... 


89 


$22.g0 

25.00 

26  08 

28.06 

32.40 
19.75 
22.25 
17  78 
2003 
85.32 
96.12 


$396  09 
Weekly  cost  of  power 
for  conveyor  system 
(1.500  hp.-hrs.  at  3 

cts.  per  hr.)    46.00 

Weekly  cost  of  con- 
veyor system  sup- 
plies             4.91 


Total  per  week.  .$445.00 


ors  have  reached  a  point  of  perfection  in  design  and  construction 
where  they  will  stand  up  wonderfully  well  under  very  severe 
service,  and  the  handling  of  both  coal  and  ashes  in  one  carrier 
is  now  good  engineering  practice. 

In  fact,  a  well  designed  carrier  embodying  flrst-clasa  construo 
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tlon  throuirhout  ehould,  when  handling  both  coal  and  ashes,  re- 
qaire  little  or  no  repairs  in  the  first  4  or  6  years,  and  after  this 
3%  per  year  would  probably  cover  them,  unless  the  amount 
handled  is  unusually  large,  in  which  case  the  cost  per  ton  of 
material  would  show  to  even  better  advantage. 

Cost  of  Economic  Features  of  l\Aodern  Locomotive  Coaling  Sta- 
tions. A  committee  of  the  International  Railway  Fuel  Association 
made  a  report  at  an  annual  convention  of  that  organization  on  the 
deaisrn,  construction,  operation  and  maintenance  of  modern  loco- 
motive coaling  stations,  which  was  abstracted  In  Engineering  and 
Contracting.    1913. 

The  report  is  based  on  a  set  of  questions  which  it  prepared 
and  the  answers  to  the  questions  as  received  from  members  of 
the  association.  The  committee  recognize  the  following  seven 
types  of  locomotive  coaling  stations: 

(1)  Gravity  chute,  self-clearing  cars,  handled  up  Incline  by 
locomotives  or  gasoline  or  electric  hoist.  (2)  Balanced  buckets. 
UBing  gasoline,  steam  or  electric  power,  self-clearing  cars,  coal 
dumped  into  pit  and  elevated  by  one  to  four  balanced  buckets, 
holding  one  to  three  tons  each.  (3)  Bucket  conveyor,  type  using 
gasoline,  steam  or  electric  power,  self-clearing  cars,  tOK\  dumped 
into  pit  and  hoisted  to  main  bin  by  small  buckets  on  chain  or 
link-belt.  (4)  Inclined  conveyor,  rubber  or  canvas  belt;  gasoline, 
steam  or  electric  power,  self -clearing  cars,  coal  dumped  into  pit 
and  conveyed  to  main  hopper  on  the  inclined  belt.  (5)  Liocomo- 
tive  crane  and  clam-shell,  gondola  flat-bottom  cars  used,  coal 
handled  direct  from  cars  to  locomotive  tenders.  (6)  Hydraulic 
power-hoist  loaded  railroad  cars  and  dump  into  main  hopper  by 
inverting  the  cars.  (7)  Inclined  trestle  with  pockets,  shovel  coal 
from  cars  to  pockets,  served  by  locomotive. 

Having  in  mind  the  cost  of  installation,  operation,  maintenance 
and  depreciation  the  following  recommendations  were  made  by 
certain   members  aH  to  the  foregoing  general   types: 

Type  1  is  generally  favored  where  there  is  sufficient  room  for  the 
construction  of  the  incline  approach,  but  naturally  the  cost  of 
property  in  the  larger  terminals  would  materially  offset  any  ad- 
vantage that  might  be  claimed.  Bight  members  favor  this  type 
for  large  stations,  handling  10,000  tons  or  more  per  month,  and 
where  not  more  than  two  tracks  are  to  be  served.  One  member 
recommends  that  road  cars  be  handled  by  locomotives.  One  mem- 
ber calls  particular  attention  to  the  advisability  of  raising  the 
cars  high  enough  that  the  road  cars  may  be  dumped  direct  into 
the  serving  pockets,  saving  expense  of  shoveling  and  breaking  of 
coal.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  railroads  still  retain  a 
large  percentage  of  flat-bottom  non-dumping  gondolas,  from  which 
the  coal  will  continue  to  be  shoveled.  Storage  of  coal  with  Type 
1,  except  such  as  may  be  provided  through  the  medium  of  the 
pockets  and  the  road  cars,  is  practically  ))rohibitory,  due  to  the 
additional   initial   cost. 

Type  2  Is  recommended  by  twelve  members  for  locations  where 
the  space  is  restricted  and  where  two  or  more  tracks  are  to  b^ 
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served.  This  type  is  particularly  favored  for  larg^e  stations  serv- 
ing 60  or  more  locomotives,  and,  in  fact,  for  any  service  Galling 
for  an  issue  of  100  or  more  tons  of  coal  daily.  As  this  type  calls 
for  the  installation  of  considerably  machinery,  due  care  should 
be  given  its  permanent  location  where  it  will  not  be  disturbed  by 
future  improvements. 

Type  S  has  been  endorsed  by  3  members  for  use  at  the  larger 
stations  where  2  or  more  tracks  are  to  be  used.  It  is  particularly 
recommended  that  wherever  Types  2  or  S  are  used  that  the  plant 
be  provided  with  a  duplicate  hoisting  arrangement. 

Type  4  has  not  been  mentioned  in  any  of  the  replies  received. 

Type  S  —  Seven  members  have  recommended  the  locomotive 
crane  and  clam-shell  for  the  smaller  stations,  and  for  temporary 
use  where  the  larger  plant  cannot  be  permanently  located.  This 
type  is  favored  as  being  very  flexible  in  its  use  in  any  class  of 
road  cars,  and  its  adaptability  to  many  purposes  at  any  point 
on  the  railroad. 

Type's  —  No  mention  was  made. 

Type  7  —  for  smaller  stations  handling  less  than  60  tons  per 
day,  where  the  physical  conditions  would  prohibit  the  use  of  the 
more  expensive  plant,  this  type  has  been  recommended  by  three 
of  the  members. 

Frame  construction  is  favored  for  small  plants  and  where  they 
are  isolated  from  other  buildings  and  where  first  cost  is  an  im- 
portant element.  One  reply  recommends  the  use  of  concrete  founda- 
tions, and  another  recommends  the  use  of  creosoted  timbers. 
Wherever  frame  is  used,  ample  precautions,  such  as  stand-pipes 
with  hose  connections,  hand-grenades  and  fire  extinguishers,  should 
be  generously  provided,  and  it  is  thought  that  possibly  the  addi- 
tional expense  for  fire  protection  may,  at  times,  more  than  offset 
the  increased  cost  of  steel  or  concrete  construction. 

Steel  is  recommended  in  preference  to  frame  or  concrete  where 
fireproof  construction  is  desirable,  and  where  there  is  any  pos- 
sibility that  the  tracks  may  be  altered  at  some  future  time,  re- 
quiring the  moving  of  the  plant.  All  steel  that  comes  in  contact 
with  the  coal  should  be  protected  by  concrete. 

Concrete  is  favored  where  the  cost  is  not  prohibitory  for  use 
in  all  mechanical  plants  that  are  permanently  located. 

A  combination  of  frame,  steel  and  reinforced  concrete  would 
appear  to  be  economical  and  safe  for  Type  1.  Trestle  approach  to 
be   of  creosoted  timbers  on  concrete  piers.     Framing   of   supports 

TABL.E   XfX.     COST   OF   OPERATION 

Tjrpe.  1.  2. 

Average  tons  handled  in  24  hrs.  summer  130  120 

Average  tons  handled  in  24  hrs.  winter.  170  180 

Average  tons  used  in  24  hrs.    summer.  130  120 

Average  tons  used  in  24  hrs.    winter. .  170  180 

Cost  of  labor  per  ton,  cts 3.4         2.5 

Cost  of  power  per  ton,  cts 0.19       0.28 

Cost  of  supplies  per  ton,  cts. 0.01       0.02 

Total  per  ton,  cts 3.6         2.8         3.9         7.8 


4. 

7. 

S20 

110 

390 

145 

320 

110 

390 

146 

3.6 

7.79 

0.38 

•  »  • 

0.02 

0.01 
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under  bins,  hoppers  and  general  structure  to  be  of  steel.  Bins 
and  any  other  parts  coming  in  contact  with  the  coal  to  be  reinforced 
concrete  elaba  The  same  general  method  of  construction  could  be 
used  for  the  other  types,  omitting  the  frame  approaches. 

As  a  general  rule  the  storage  of  surplus  coal  is  not  recom- 
mended, except  to  overcome  temporarily  local  or  general  failures 
of  transportation,  or  mining,  or  on  account  of  possible  car  short- 
age. The  general  objection  being  the  deterioration  of  the  heat 
raluea  One  member  recommends  storing  two  weeks'  supply  in 
winter  months  and  another  suggests  that  there  might  be  condi- 
tions where  it  would  not  be  objectionable  to  store  thirty  days' 
supply.  Another  member  recommends  keeping  a  storage  supply 
with  the  necessary  facilities  to  unload,  store  and  reload  on  every 
Division. 

One  reply  received  is  so  strongly  in  favor  of  storing  a  supply 
that  it  is  quoted  as  follows: 

Coal  should  be  stored  in  summer  for  winter  use  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons:  (a)  To  have  the  equipment  which  would  other- 
wise be  in  use  in  company  coal  service  available  for  revenue  coal 
service,  (b)  As  the  cost  of  haulage  of  company  coal,  as  well  as 
ail  freight,  is  higher  in  cold  weather  than  in  warm,  it  is  econom- 
ical to  haul  as  much  as  possible  in  warm  weather,  (c)  To  give 
the  mine  operators  every  opportunity  to  sell  all  commercial  coal 
possible  at  the  period  when  the  highest  prices  are  obtainable, 
(d)  To  increase  the  operator's  summer  orders  with  the  result 
that  they  can  hold  their  miners  through  the  summer,  and  be 
ready  to  put  out  a  large  winter  tonnage,  (e)  For  economy  of 
purchase,  as  summer  storage  coal  could  usually  be  purchased 
at  a  lower  price  than  coal  purchased  under  a  contract  with  a  maxi- 
mum twice  the  minimum,  and  orders  even  running  below  the  mini- 
mum in  summer. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  that  it  is  good  practice  to  unload  stor- 
age coal,  particularly  to  relieve  cars  earning  per  diem  or  losing 
revenue.  All  parties  agree  that  when  coal  is  stored  on  the 
ground,  it  should  be  piled  on  plank-car-siding-ties  or  other  similar 
material. 

COST  DATA 

Believing  that  the  question  of  cost  is  the  most  important  con- 
sideration in  determining  the  proper  type  of  a  modem  locomo- 
tive coaling  plant  the  committee  presented  in  full  all  the  cost 
data  received  from  members  who  gave  the  type  of  chute  used  in 
connection  with  the  costs.  Six  replies  of  this  character  were 
received  and  are  here  quoted: 

A  —  Two  balanced  buoketa,  SSO  tons  capacity. 

First  cost.  122.000. 

Cost  of  operation,  2  to  8  cts.  per  ton;  average  cost  Z}/^  cts.  per 
ton. 

Cost  of  maintenance,  2  cts.  per  ton. 

Fixed  charges,  interest  6%  and  depreciation  5%  per  annum,  2  cts. 
per  ton. 

Link  belt,  bucket  conveyor,  700  tone  capacity. 

First  cost,  $37,000. 
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Cost  of  operation,  1.7  cts.  per  ton. 

Cost  of  maintenance.  1.4  cts.  per  ton. 

Fixed  charges.  Interest  5%  and  depreciation  per  annum  5%,  l.B 
cts.  per  ton. 

lAnk  belt,  bucket  conveyor,  l&O  tons  capacity. 

First  cost.  19.000. 

Cost  of  operation.  6.6  cts.  per  ton. 

Cost  of  maintenance,  3.0  cts.  per  ton. 

Fixed  charges,  interest  8%  and  depreciation  6%  per  annum,  from 
1  ct.  to  2  cts.  per  ton. 

Inclined  conveyor,  belt,  150  and  350  tons  capacity. 

First  cost.  110.400  and  from  $13,000  to  $23,000. 

Cost  of  operation,  from  1.5  cts.  to  8.8  cts.  per  ton. 

Cost  of  maintenance,  from  0.1  ct.  to  0.7  ct.  per  ton. 

Fixed  charges,  interest  5%  and  depreciation  6%  per  annum, 
from  1.4  cts.  to  3.6  cts.  per  ton. 

Locomotive  crane. 

Average  total  cost.  20  cts.  per  ton. 

Inclined  treaties  with  pockets. 

First  cost,  14,000  to  112,000. 

Cost  of  operation,  from  1  ct.  to  6  cts.  per  ton. 

Cost  of  maintenance,  average  2  cts.  per  ton. 

Fixed  charges,  interest,  6%  and  depreciation  10%  per  annum, 
from  1  ct.  to  2  cts.  per  ton. 

Large  balanced  buckets,  15  tons  capacity,  running  up  vertically 
and  over  horizontal  track,  capacity,  1,600  tons. 

First  cost.  164.000. 

Cost  of  operation.  2  cts.  per  ton. 

Cost  of  maintenance.  3  cts.  per  ton. 

Cost  of  maintenance.  3  cts.  per  ton. 

Fixed  charges,  interest  5%  and  depreciation  10%  per  annum. 
1.6  cts.  per  ton. 

B. —  Bucket  conveyor. 

Average  tons  handled  and  used  July ."267  tons 

Average  tons  handled  and  used  December 642  tons 

Cost  of  labor,  July   2.3    eta  per  ton 

Cost  of  labor,  December   2.4    cts.  per  too 

Cost  of  power,  July   1.0    cts.  per  too 

Cost  of  power,  December   0.9    cts.  per  ton 

Cost  of  supplies,  July 0.69  cts.  per  ton 

Cost  of  supplies  December   0.6    eta  per  ton 

Total  cost,  July   S.89  cts.  per  ton 

Total  cost,  December   3.90  cts.  per  ton 

Locomotive  crane  and  clam  shell. 

Average  tons  handled  and  used,  July 247  tons 

Average   tons   handled   and   used,   December 366  tons 

Cost  of  labor,  July   4.4    cts.  per  ton 

Cost  of  labor,  December 3.0    cts.  per  ton 

Cost  of  power,  July    0.19  cts.  per  ton 

Cost  of  power,   December    0.16  cts.  per  ton 

Cost  of  supplies,  July   0.26  cts.  per  ton 

Cost  of  supplies,  December   0.28  cts.  per  ton 

Total  cost  July   4.84  cts.  per  ton 

Total  cost  December    8.43  eta  per  ton 

C  —  The  data  given  in  reply  C  are  shown  in  Table  XIX. 

D  —  Figures  submitted  in  Table  XX,  reply  D,  are  for  the  month 
of  November,  1912. 

E  —  Type.  300  to  600  tons*  capacity. 

Hoists  by  means  of  cable  running  side  dump  cars  up  incline 
at  the  rate  of  46  tons  every  16  minutes. 

Total  cost  on  locomotive  — 1.6  cts.  to  2  cts.  per  ton. 

F  —  Inclined  gravity  chute  type. 

Capacity  —  Summer,  620  tons;  winter,  730  tons. 

Coat,  not  including  power  for  elevation  by  locomotives  nor  for 
supplies  —  Summer,  1  ct.  per  ton;  winter,  0.9  ct.  per  ton. 
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Balanced  bucket  type. 

Capacity  —  Summer,  668  tons;  winter.  662  tons. 
Cost,   not  including  power  nor  supplies  —  Summer,   2.6  cts.  per 
ton;  winter,  1.9  eta  per  ton. 

Cost  of  Handling  Coal  and  Ashes  by  Loeomotlve  Cranes  at 
Eight  Plants.  In  a  paper  before  the  Canadian  Society  of  Ciril 
Engineers  in  1908  C.  F.  Whitton  presented  a  compilation  of  data 
regarding  the  cost  of  handling  locomotive  coal  and  ashes,  as 
developed  in  the  use  of  various  appliances. 

The  fixed  charges,  which  comprise  interest,  depreciation,  in- 
surance, and  taxes,  have  been  taken  as  10%  of  the*  total  Initial 
cost  of  the  plant.  Maintenance  and  operating  charges  vary  so 
widely  with  local  and  climatic  conditions,  that,  considering  also 
the  short  time  over  which  the  costs  obtained  extend,  they  can 
hardly  be  considered  exact,  and  certainly  not  applicable,  except 
as  an  indication  of  general  results.  Pro  rata  charges  are  esti- 
mated  as  follows:  The  proportion  of  the  time  of  yardmaster, 
clerks,  etc.,  is  distributed  to  the  different  departments  on  a  labor 
output  basis,  and  the  per  cent  added  to  the  cost  of  handling  cosl 
and  ashes  is  the  proportion  of  the  above  wages  based  on  the  ratio 
which  the  labor  charges  for  each  of  these  departments  bears  to 
the  total  labor  charges  of  all  the  departments  of  the  yard.  By  sev- 
eral railroads,  this  amounts  to  about  20%  of  the  labor  charge  for 
the  coal  and  ash  handling  plants. 

The  cost  of  coal  handling  with  a  locomotive  crane  was  based 
upon  that  obtained  at  the  Cleveland  yards  of  the  Erie  Railroad, 
and  is  as  follows: 

a.  Average  number  of  locomotives  fueled  per  day . .        26 

b.  Average  tonnage  per  12  hrs 168 

c.  Maximum  actual  tonnage  per  12  hrs 180 

d.  Total  tonnage  for  year  1906   €0,600 

The  initial  cost  of  the  crane  was  17,400,  and  the  cost  of  bucket 
pits,  etc..  is  estimated  at  |4,600.  The  handling  costs  per  ton  are 
made  up  as  follows: 

Average  tons  handled  per  day  166 

Fixed  charges,  per  ton 2     cents 

Operating  charges,  labor   2 

Operating   charges,   power  and   supplies    3.5 

Maintenance    charges    0.3 

Pro  rata  charges   0.4 


•« 
It 
«■ 
ti 


Total   cost  per   ton    8.2 


•• 


Other  locomotive  crane  plants  show  the  following  costs  (p.  371) : 
The  cost  of  handling  aHhes  does  not  include  any  proportion  of 
the  fixed  charges. 

The  actual  cost  per  ton  is  not  so  important  as  a  comparison 
of  costs  between  old  and  new  methods  of  doing  the  work.  In  the 
case  of  the  Erie  plant,  at  Cleveldnd,  the  reduction  per  ton  due 
to  the  installation  of  a  locomotive  crane  was  about  12  ct&  At 
this  plant  there  is  another  ci^ne  not  in  service  at  present 
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1906 

Avprage  toiut  per  day 

176 

116 

230 

153 

106 

45 

166 

218 

Fixed   charges    

Operating  charRes    .  . 

1.9 

1.7 

1.8 

1.8 

3.7 

7.9 

2.0 

1.5 

4.7 

6.1 

3.6 

6.1 

8.0 

5.5 

6.5 

3.6 

Maintenance    chances 

0.5 

0.2 

0.7 

0.6 

0.4 

0.2 

0.3 

0.1 

Pro  rata  charges    . . 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

-0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

Total  charge  per  ton 

7.5 

8.4 

6.5 

7.8 

15 

14.0 

8.2 

5.6 

ASH   ] 

HANDUNO 

No.     of     locomotives 

cleaned    per    day . . 

20 

13 

26 

17 

12 

6 

19 

26 

Coirt    per    locomotive 

cleaned     

4.8 

•    a 

3.8 

22.4 

3.3 

4.7 

•   • 

•   • 

cts. 


«< 


« 


cts. 

The  belt  conveyor,  as  operated  in  the  Cleveland  yards  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Lines  West,  gave  the  following  results: 

Average  number  of  locomotives  fueled  per  day.  . .  .60  to    75 

Average  tons  handled  per  day  (1906)    260 

Maximum  tons  handled  per  day  on  a  monthly  ba^is  570 

The  original  cost  of  this  plant  was  1 13,000.  and  it  is  in  opera- 
tion for  10  hours  per  day. 

The  labor  connected  with  this  plant  Includes  one  engineer  In 
charge  of  the  machinery,   and  two  laborers. 

The  handling  costs  for  1906  are  made  up  as  follows: 

Average  tons  handled  per  day   258 

Fixed  charges    1.4  cts. 

Operating   charges    2.8 

Maintenance  charges   (belt  renewal)    0.2 

Pro  rata  charges 0.2 


14 
•i 
i« 


Total  cost  per  ton   4.6 


i< 


In  these  same  yards  the  ashes  are  handled  by  an  overhead 
trolley.  The  first  cost  of  the  pits  and  the  mechanism  was  about 
16,000.  During  1906,  the  number  of  locomotives  handled  was 
upward  of  18.000,  and  the  cost  per  locomotive  was  as  follows: 

Fixed  charges 2.4  cts. 

Labor  of  operating  plant 27.5     " 

Cost  of  power  and  supplies 1.1     " 

Maintenance 0.2     " 

Pro  rata  charges   5.6 


«« 


Total   cost   per   locomotive   cleaned    36.8 


<• 


For  the  bucket  conveyor  the  plant  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michi- 
gan Southern  at  Elyria.  Ohio,  served  as  an  example.  The  ca- 
pacity of  the  wharf  is  about  500  tons,  and  there  are  four  125-ton 
pockets. 
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Power  is  supplied  to  one  conveyor  by  a  32-h.p.  gasolene  engine 
making  200  revolutions  per  minute.  For  the  other  system  power 
is  derived  from  a  60-h.p.  gasolene  engine  making  160  revolutions 
per  minute. 

Rope  transmission  is  used  throughout 

The  plant  is  operated  by  an  engineer,  a  fireman,  and  two 
laborers. 

The  following  figures  represent  the  operation  of  this  plant: 

a.     Average  No.  of  locomotives  fueled  per  day. . .  .60  to    70 

h.     Average  daily  tonnage  —  Hummer   SOO 

c.     Total  tonnage  fur  year  1906   88.260 

This  phant,  as  originally  Installed,  consisted  of  the  main  struc- 
ture  and  one  conveyor  system,  and  cost  $34,000.  Later  the  second 
conveyor  was  installed  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about  115.000.  but 
as  one  conveyor  only  is  In  continuous  operation  at  present,  the 
fixed  charges  have  been  estimated  for  the  original  cost  of  $34,000. 

Average  No.  of  tons  handled  per  day 242 

Fixed  charges    3.9  ct& 

Operation  charges 2.8     " 

Maintenance  charges   2. 1     " 

Pro  rata  charges 0.4     ** 


Total  cost  per  ton   9.3 


<• 


The  figures  obtained  from  the  trestle  plant  of  the  Liake  Shore  ft 
Michigan  Southern  at  Collinwood.  Ohio,  show  that  it  handles  from 
560  tons  per  day  in  summer  to  900  tons  per  day  in  winter,  and  that 
the  delivery  ranges  from  5  to  16  tons  per  engine,  with  an  aver- 
age of  10. 

The  labor  force  consists  of  three  laborers  and  a  foreman,  who 
also  has  charge  of  the  ash-pit  gang. 

The  original  cost  is  estimated  at  $16,000,  and  the  handling  costs 
for  1906   were  as  follows: 

Tons   per  day    636 

Fixed  charges    6.7  eta 

Operating   charges    4.1 

Maintenance  charges   0.1 

Pro  rata  charges    0.4 


•« 


Total  cost  per  ton    6.3 


<« 


In  the  case   of  the  ashpits  at  the  same  locality,   their  capacity 
is  as  follows: 

Average  number  of  locomotives  having  fires  cleaned  per  day         68 
Total  number  of  locomotives  having  fires  cleaned  per  year.   21,000 

The  cost  of  handling   ashes   is  estimated  as  follows: 


Fixed  charge 4.8  cts. 

Labor    26.1 

Power,   supplies,  etc 1.2 

Pro  rata  charge 4.8 


•« 
*• 


Total  cost  per  locomotive  cleaned 36.7     " 
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The  locomotive  crane  has  offered  a  very  successful  and  moder- 
ately cheap  method  of  handling  coal  and  ashes  In  locations  where 
the  demands  are  not  excessive.  Its  practical  limit  is  said  to  be 
about  70  locomotives  a  day.  as  the  capacity  of  the  bucket  is 
necessarily  below  5  tons,  and  the  number  of  trips  per  hour  is 
restricted  to  about  50. 

It  is  not  as  rapid  as  plants  having  gravity  discharge  from 
storage,  but,  as  the  engine  is  necessarily  held  over  the  ashpit 
for  about  40  minutes,  this  feature  is  hardly  objectionable,  as  de- 
lays to  engines  can  be  obviated  by  providing  pockets. 

The  system  proves  a  very  flexible  one  on  account  of  the  di- 
versity of  arrangements  possible.  One  disadvantage  of  open-air 
storage  in  pockets  or  pits,  however,  is  the  liability  of  the  coal 
and  gates  to  be  frozen  up  In  cold  weather.  With  the  necessary 
tracks,  pits,  and  pockets,  it  will  be  found  that  this  sort  of  plant 
has  a  considerable  first  cost.  Its  operating  cost  depends  upon 
the  work  which  can  be  provided  at  spare  times.  Its  value  is  great 
in  emergency  situations,  and  at  points  where,  because  of  impend- 
ing changes,  the  construction  of  a  permanent  plant  is  unwise. 
With  a  large  terminal  where  a  conveyor  plant  is  used,  a  locomo- 
tive cmne  can  be  very  valuable  to  handle  cinders  and  sand,  and 
also  coal  during  a  possible  breakdown  of  the  conveyor.  Then 
again  not  only  can  it  unload  direct  from  flat-bottom  cars,  handle 
ashes  as  well  as  coal,  move  to  any  spot  desirable  to  stop  the 
locomotive,  but  if  superseded  by  a  different  system,  can  be  easily 
moved  to  another  point.  These  are  a  few  of  the  points  of  interest 
concerning  the  locomotive  crane,  but  within  its  proper  sphere  of 
capacity,  it  seems  to  prove  one  of  the  very  best  now  in  use. 

Cost  of  Handling  Coal  by  the  Mechanical  Plant  of  the  Wabash 
R.  R.  at  Decatur,  III.  The  following,  relating  to  Improvements 
made  by  the  Wabash  R.  R  appeared  in  Engineering  Record,  Feb- 
ruary 20.  1909.  Mr.  Cunningham,  chief  engineer,  gives  this  cost: 
The  coHt  of  labor,  supervision,  etc.,  for  operating  for  a  period 
of  10  hours  is  $7.  To  this  should  be  added  depreciation  charges, 
interefft  on  the  investment  and  cost  of  maintenance.  The  cost  of 
the  foundation  and  concrete  receiving  hopper  was  11,225,  and  for 
the  superstructure  above  foundation.  17,550,  including  the  motive 
power  and  machinery,  making  the  total  $8,775.  The  interest 
charge  of  this  investment  at  5%  would  be  $438.75.  The  deprecia- 
tion should  vary  according  to  the  length  of  time  the  plant  is  in 
service,  so  nothing  should  be  charged  for  this  for  the  first  five 
years,  but  thereafter  a  charge  of  5%  per  annum  should  be  made. 
This  means  that  the  life  of  the  plant  Is  assumed  to  be  25  years. 
Maintenanc«»  charges  will  vary  greatly  and  will  increase  as  the 
plant  grows  older:  1%  per  annum  should  take  care  of  this.  As- 
suming these  figures  correct,  then  the  cost  of  operating  the  plant 
will  be  $3,432.50  per  year.  As  they  are.  on  an  average.  333  tons 
of  coal  per  day  handled  by  the  plant,  the  cost  for  handling  coal 
will  be  slightly  less  than  2.9  cts.  per  ton. 

No  charge  has  been  made  for  switch  engine  service  for  trans- 
ferring coal  cars  from  the  storage  track  to  the  depressed  hopper. 
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The  coaling  chute,  constructed  of  limber  on  concrete  foundation^ 
was  designed  with  an  elevated  pocket  that  would  hold  200  tona 
of  coal,  from  which  the  engines  could  be  coaled  from  ordinary 
movable  aprons,  and  was  constructed  by  the  Fairbanks-Morse 
Co.  Coal  is  brought  to  the  chute  in  bottom-dump  cars  and  is 
dumped  into  a  concrete  hopper  beneath  the  track.  From  this 
hopper  it  is  emptied  under  control  of  the  operator  by  gravity  into 
hoisting  buckets  through  an  orifice  in  each  of  the  2  side  walls  of 
the  concrete  hopper.  There  are  2  of  these  buckets,  each  with 
Bufflcient  capacity  for  holding  a  ton  of  coal,  and  as  1  bucket  is 
hoisted  the  other  is  lowered.  The  full  bucket,  on  reaching  the 
top.  dumps  automatically  into  the  receiving  bin.  The  whole  plant 
is  operated  by  an  electric  motor,  controlled  by  1  man.  but  2  men 
in  addition  are  necessary  to  empty  the  ooal  from  the  bottcmi- 
dump  cars.  It  requires  about  2^  hra  to  fill  the  bin  provided  no 
engines  are  taking  coal  during  that  time.  But  since  engines  are 
continually  being  coaled,  it  Is  necessary  to  operate  the  plant  about 
10  hrs.,  the  capacity  of  the  bin  being  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the 
coal  required  during  the  other  14  .hrs. 

Cost  of  Erecting  a  Small  Bucket  Coal  Elevator.  The  elevator, 
described  by  C.  L.  Samson  in  Engineering  and  Contracting,  Aug.  30, 
1911.  was  furnished  and  erected  by  contract  for  1 1,280.  The  cost 
of  fabrication  in  shop  was  about  1 7  60.  The  elevator  casing  came 
in  10  ft.  lengths  and  weighed  about  900  lbs.  per  section.  It  was 
erected  section  by  section  by  means  of  gin  pole  erected  on  top 
of  coal  bunkers.  Hoisting  was  done  with  double  rope  block  to 
which  was  hitched  a  ^-ton  Yale  and  Towne  triplex  chain  block 
operated  by  hand.  Naturally  hoisting  was  intermittent,  but  con» 
sidering  the  shortness  of  time  actually  consumed  in  hoisting,  this 
loss  of  time  did  not  amount  to  much. 

As  might  be  expected  on  a  Job  of  this  size,  the  concrete  work 
was  quite  high.  The  elevator  belt  was  punched  and  buckets  were 
attached  on  the  Job.  There  were  87  buckets  and  three  bolts  to 
each  bucket. 

The  charge  in  detailed  cost  statement  "  Cutting  batter  off  build- 
ing wall "  applies  to  the  wall  footing  which  projected  out,  pre- 
venting the  elevator  casing  fitting  up  to  wall. 

The  superintendent  spent  16  days  on  the  Job,  but  actual  work 
only  lasted  about  11  days,  since  there  was  a  4-days*  delay  waiting 
for  material.  One  carpenter  and  four  laborers-  did  the  work.  The 
detailed  costs  were  as  follows: 

Labor : 

Excavation  at  26  cts.  per  hr %     4.88 

Making  2  stone  drills .60 

Drilling  holes  for  anchors   S.OO 

Cutting  batter  off  of  wall 4.00 

Forms  for  concrete  at  30  cts 6.60 

Shed  for  motor,  at  30  cts 2.70 

Platform  and  railing,  at  30  cts 2.70 

Concrete  work  at  25  cts.,  7  yds 14.60 

Brickwork,  at  26  cts S.88 

Erection  of  steelwork 38.12 

Belting  and  attaching  buckets   5.00 
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Comparatlva  Cost  of  Handlino  Locomotive  Clndori  by  a  Pneu- 
matic Conveyor  and  from  an  Open  Bide  Pit.  EnKlneerlng  and 
ContractinB.  Nov.  a.  1908.  iiubll^hed  dHlH  Hd  determined  by  a 
14 -day  lest  reported  to  the  American  Railway  Bridge  and  Bulld- 
Inc  ABBDcisUon.  as  follows:  The  track  on  which  the  cars  were 
placed  for  receiving  the  cinders  was  on  the  Hftme  level  with  the 
enclne  track,  and  the  cindera  were  dumped  into  the  Iron  car  below 
the  track  aa  shown  Id  Fiic.  17. 


m 


lyor. 

B  then  hauled  up  the  Incline  by  compresned  air  and 
aatomatlcaJly  dumped  the  cinders  into  a  gondola  or  a  cinder 
dump.  The  Incline  was  made  of  ordinary  T-ralls,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  whole  construction  was  such  that  the  maintenance 
coat  waa  very  low.  The  drainage  problem  was  simple  because 
at  the  shallowneas  of  the  pit  under  the  engine  track. 

Reaulta   of   14-day    tests   of   this   apparatus   compared   with   an 
open  Bide  pit  were  aa  follows: 


Switch    engines     

t  wheel  simple  enslnes 

10  wheel  simple  and  larger. . 

Total    


Pneumatic 
conveyor 
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Average  per  day.  14  days 76.9  40.4 

Number  of  men  employed 12  4 

WageM  per  day   $22.27  S7.44 

Cost  per  engine   (wages)    10.29  $0,184 

Number  of  cars  of  cinders  loaded 30.76  13.75 

Cu.  yds.  of  cinders  handled 1,417.6  207 

Cost  per  cu.  yd.  of  cinders  handled $0.22  $0.3S 

For  each  man  employed,  per  day 8.4  5  3 

The  engines  handled  over  the  pneumatic  conveyor  were  of  heavy 
type,  while  those  handled  over  the  open  side  pit  were  largely 
switch  engines  and  the  others  of  lighter  weight. 

Cost  of  Ash  Handling  by  Vacuum  Conveyor  in  the  Turkey  Creek 
pumping  station  in  Kansas  City  for  $6  40  per  day  was  less  than  by 
the  former  hand  system,  according  to  the  last  annual  report  of  the 
Water  Department,  according  to  some  notes  In  the  electrical 
World.  Oct.  31,  1914.  which  also  gives  the  following  particulars: 
The  plant  installed  removes  ashes  from  the  ash  pltn  In  the  base- 
ment to  a  tank  from  which  they  feed  by  gravity  Into  railway 
cars.  The  railroad  pays  $6  per  car  for  the  ashes.  The  guaran- 
teed capacity  of  250  lbs.  per  min.  was  exceeded  In  test  by  20  lbs. 
Two  men  remove  all  ashes,  load  cars,  clean  the  machine  and 
take  general  care  of  the  boiler-room  basement.  Costs  of  oi>erm- 
tion  during  178  days  were  $712  for  labor  and  $37.19  for  repaifa. 
Against  this  are  receipts  for  $186  for  Si  cars  sold,  a  figure  bal- 
anced by  the  estimated  cost  of  power  for  running  the  machinery 
SV6  hrs.  per  day.  By  the  old  method  6  men  and  a  mule  would 
have  cost  $1,886.80. 

Cost  of  Operating  a  Vacuum  Ash- Handling  System.  C.  O. 
Sandstrom  in   Power.   July   7.   191  i.  gives  the  following: 

Let  us  assume  a  plant  of  four  400h  p.  boilers,  three  of  which 
are  In  constant  operation  at  their  rated  capacities.  With  a  boiler 
horsepower  on  5  lbs.  of  coal  and  the  Hifh  content  of  the  coal  12%. 
we  would  have 

1200  X  6  X0.12  =  720  lbs. 

of   ashes   per    hour.     Assuming    the   plant    has   ash   hoppers   with 
capacity  sufficient  for  a  day's  operation,  we  would  have 

720  X  24 

=  8.64  tons  of  ashes  per  day 


2.000 

According  to  the  reported  test,  seven  tons  of  ashes  were  handled 
in  an  hour.  This  would  require  the  services  of  two  men  to  feed 
the  ashes  into  the  pipe  —  rapid  work  being  necessary  to  prevent 
a  waste  of  steam.  With  two  men  at  20  cts.  an  hour  and  work- 
ing at  the  above  rate,  the  labor  charge  per  ton  of  ashes  is 

2X  20 
=  5.71  cents 
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For  a  plant  of  this  size,  the  apparatus  completely  installed 
would  probably  cost  11.800,  say.  |1,000  for  the  tank  and  |800  for 
the  piping.  With  6Si  interest  on  an  investment  of  11,800,  this 
charge  against  a  ton  of  ashes  is 

1.800  X  0.06  X  100 

~  3.42  cents 

365  X  8.64 

The  depreciation  of  the  ash  tank  is  at  least  8%.  On  an  unlined 
tank  it  would  be  more,  because  of  the  corrosive  action  of  the  wet 
ashea.  In  either  case,  the  baffle-plate  would  require  frequent  re- 
newal. The  depreciation  of  the  ash  pipe  is  high  —  fully  40%. 
The  effect  of  ashes  striking  a  bend  in  the  piping  while  traveling 
at  a  high  velocity  can  be  appreciated  only  by  those  who  have 
had  experience  with  such  things.  At  the  above  rates  the  depre- 
ciation charge  per  ton  of  ashes  is 

1.000X0.08  +  800  X  0.40 

=  10.1268  or  12.68  centa 


365  X  8.64 

Adding  the  foregoing,  we  have 

5.29  +  5.71  +  3.42  +  12.68  =  27.10  cents 

as  the  cost  of  handling  a  ton  of  ashes. 

To  dispel  any  suspicion  that  the  assumptions  made  are  tinwar- 
ranted.  I  will  say  that  1  had  some  experience  with  a  vacuum 
ash>handling  system  in  which  the  vacuum  was  maintained  by  a 
so  called  "  positive  blower "  which  was  driven  by  a  back-geared 
50-h.p.  motor.  The  average  life  of  the  manganese-steel  wearing 
backs  (2^  ins.  thick)  at  the  bends  was  11  days.  The/'se  wearing 
backs  were  replaced  by  plugged  tees,  but  the  power  required  to 
operate  was  such  that  the  50-  was  replaced  by  a  76-h.p.  motor. 
The  (CCHit  of  handling  a  ton  of  ashes  at  this  plant  was  26  cts., 
ezcluuive  of  Axed  charges.  The  system  was  abandoned  for  a  mine 
car  and  skip  hoist. 

Gebhardt's  "  Steam  Power-Plant  Engineering "  dei-x*ribes  a  vac- 
uum ash-handling  system  like  the  one  just  referred  to.  It  winds 
up  with  the  statement  that  "  the  cost  of  handling  the  ashes  in 
this  installation  is  approximately  7  cts.  per  ton."  Now.  anyone 
working  up  the  data  given  will  And  that  the  7  cts.  would  no  more 
than  cover  the  cost  of  power,  and  does  not  include  labor,  main- 
tenance or  flxed  charges. 

W.  W.  Ricker  in  Power.  Sept.  16.  1914,  states  that  a  conveyor 
having  7  tons'  capacity  per  hr.  would  require  a  motor  of  from  16 
to  30  h.p..  never  exceeding  the  latter  unless  of  great  length  or 
having  an  unusual  number  of  turns.  The  cost  of  electrical  power 
varies  with  the  locality  and  the  conditions,  but  6  cts.  per  ton  is 
a  fair  average  figure. 

One  man  can  easily  feed  7  tons  of  ashes  an  hour  to  a  conveyor 
under  ordinary  conditions.     In  many  cases,  the  hoppers  are  under 
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the  stoker  hoppers,  thus  minimizing  this  labor.  In  most  plants 
as  small  as  the  one  under  consideration,  no  extra  labor  is  required 
as  the  regular  flreman  feeds  the  ashes  to  the  conveyor,  working 
a  few  minutes  at  a  time  at  intervals  during  the  day.  One-half 
of  Mr.  Sandstrom's  figure,  or  2.8  cts.  per  ton,  is  ample. 

In  estimating  the  cost  of  complete  installation,  Mr.  Sandstrom 
omits  the  motor  and  exhauster,  which  Is  more  than  fair  to  the 
conveyor  manufacturer.  A  conveyor  for  such  a  plant  as  he  de- 
scribes would  cost  not  less  than  |3,600.  and  with  a  large  tank, 
under  some  conditions,  might  reach  14.600.  including  trenches, 
floor,  plates,  etc  Assuming  as  an  average  $4,000.  the  Interest 
amounts  to  7.6  cts.  per  ton. 

Depreciation  is  the  cost  item  which  depends  most  largely  upon 
the  proper  design,  care  and  operation  of  a  conveyor.  Mr.  Sand- 
strom's figure  shows  a  depreciation  of  |400  per  annum  In  the 
plant.  I  am  familiar  with  a  conveyor,  built  about  eight  years  ago. 
where  the  repairs  cost  less  than  $15  per  year.  The  motor  Is  2S 
h.p.  and  the  amount  of  ashes  handled  considerably  exceeds  8.64 
tons  per  day.  The  tank,  although  unllned,  has  never  t>een  re- 
paired, but  is  painted  occasionally. 

Another  conveyor,  in  oi>eration  over  four  years,  removea^the 
ashes  from  ten  600-h.p.  boilers;  it  has  a  30-h.p.  motor.  The  re- 
pairs, according  to  the  user,  have  cost  considerably  less  than  |25 
per  annum.  The  conveyor  has  never  been  out  of  commissioo. 
and  the  engineer  has  since  si>ecifled  another  conveyor  which  has 
been   installed   and   is   operating   successfully. 

A  large  conveyor,  of  18  tons'  capacity  per  hr.,  has  been  iu 
operation  for  more  than  four  years,  handling  from  40  to  60  tons 
per  day  at  an  annual  cost  for  repairs  of  less  than  |60.  This 
idiows  a  cost  under  %  ct.  per  ton  of  ashes  handled. 

A  study  of  the  records  of  a  large  numt>er  of  plants  shows  that 
repairs  vary  from  1 10  to  |300  per  annum;  cost  of  plants,  from 
$8,600  to  110.000;  ashes  handled  per  year,  from  3.000  to  20.000  tons. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  highest  repairs  cost  is  frequently 
in  smaller  plants,  probably  because,  where  the  amount  of  aataca 
is  large,  the  removal  is  of  sufflclent  importance  to  secure  super- 
vision of  the  conveyor. 

In  arriving  at  the  cost  of  repairs,  records  from  many  plants 
show  that  $160  per  annum  is  more  than  liberal  for  a  plant  of  the 
sise  and  capacity  mentioned  by  Mr.  Sandstrom.  This  amounts  to 
4.7  cts.  per  ton  handled.  The  total  cost  as  taken  from  the  rec- 
ords of  many  plants,  is  as  follows:  Power.  6  cts.;  interest,  7.6 
cts.;   labor,   2.8  cts.;  depredation.   4.7  cts.;  cost  per  ton.   20.1   cts. 

It  Is  not  my  puri>ose  to  establish  a  fixed  price  per  ton  for  ashes 
handled,  as  this  will  vary  through  wide  limits  with  varying  c*on- 
ditions.  A  co.*4t  of  26  cts.  per  ton  for  taking  ashes  hot  from  the 
pits  and  placing  them  quenched  In  cars  or  carts  outside  the  boiler 
room  is  not  excessive  where  the  total  amount  is  small. 


CHAPTER  VII 
STBAM  POWER 

Definitions  and  Principles.  The  reader  who  is -not  familiar  with 
the  technical  terms  relating:  to  power  will  do  well  to  read  pages 
$2  to  70  and  pages  486  to  488. 

Economic  Value  of  Furnace  Efficiency.  Joseph  Harrihgton  gave 
Table  I  and  "Figs,  1-6  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Western  Society 
of  Engineers  in  Chicago. 

The  true  boiler  efficiency  is  not  greatly  affected  by  difference  in 
the  rate  of  heat  absorption,  but  is  controlled  by  ability  to  ab.sorb 
heat,  while  furnace  efnciency  is  affected  by  considerations  of  cleanli- 
ness. Under  standard  conditions  of  cleanliness  the  ability  of  a 
tube  to  transmit  heat  is  practically  invariable.  Table  I 
shows  a  number  of  heat  balances  which  indicate  a  fairly  constant 
boiler  efficiency  at  a  fair  range  of  rating,  the  grate  and  furnace 
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Fig.  1.     Relation  between  boiler  capacity  and  flue  gas  temperature. 
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efficiency  being  subject  to  an  appreciable  variation.  For  correct 
figures  the  analynis  must  be  on  the  banis  of  heat  contained  in  the 
fuel  as  fired,  rather  than  upon  either  dry  coal  or  combuntible,  and 
fiince  the  moisture  contained  in  the  coal  has  an  influence  on  the 
efficiency  of  the  entire  process  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  Middle  Western  coals  may  contain  as  high  as  15%  of 
moisture,  lignites  from  25  to  40%  In  which  case  an  appreciable  por- 
tion of  the  total  heat  value  of  the  coal  Is  used  in  evaporating  this 
moisture.  While  ESastern  coals  show  a  closer  relation  between  the 
actual  and  dry  analyses,  boiler  tests  with  the:<e'  coals  mu8t  be 
analyzed  on  a  basis  of  coal  as  flred. 

Fig.  2  is  plotted  on  the  assumption  that  the  net  amount  of  heat 
in  a  pound  of  fuel  is  the  difference  between  the  percentage  of 
moisture  and  100,  disregarding  the  ash  for  the  tim^  bein^,  or  con- 
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dderinK  the  *ilb  trerCKalKge  Ks  constant.  For  Instance,  wet  coal 
conltlniiv  S0%  of  molature  would  contain  only  60%  of  combuetlble. 
Ltcnlte  coalH  contalnlnE  3G%  of  moisture  represent  S3G0  B.  L  u. 
Iiuneul  of  1G,DOO  If  the  con]  contained  no  moisture. 

Experiment  hua  shown  that  a  moisture  content  of  26%  Is  atraut 
tlie  Unit   of   pmcllcal   uaefulneaa   with   the   ordinary   furnaces   In 


Fig.  i.     Effect  of  molHture  In  coal  on  available  heat. 

commerciat   aervlce.     In  eicexs  at  this  llsnlteH   require  a  specially 
deiilKned  turn  ace. 

Fur  WeKltrn  coal  a  gas  analvBlB  nl  13%  of  CO.  is  about  the  limit 
of  economic  operation.  becaUHe  when  It  la  carried  much  beyond 
this  point,   CO   win  develop  and  furnace  efflciancy  on  this  account 


Par    Cent.   Excess    A.r 
F\g.    3.     Relation   between   furnace  efficiency   and   eicesH   air. 

will  not  increase,  the  loss  due  to  Imperfect  combustion  being  greater 
thxn  the  KHin  effected  by  reducing  the  excesH  air.  A  study  of  these 
effects  Is  Klven  In  Pigs.  S  and  4.  Fig.  3  has  l>ecn  carried  to  the 
ordinary  extent  of  dilution,  and  Uluatratea  the  result  of  a  leaky 
fuel  bed  or  porous  setting. 
Hr.   Harrington   says  that   from  his   aiperlance   tt  Is  raoat  Ixa- 
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portant  to  keep  the  CO  in  furnace  gynaea  down  to  a  minimum  and 
when  this  ga.8  appears  he  stops  the  reduction  of  air  supply  even 
though  the  mixing  ability  of  the  furnace  in  deficient. 

The  deductions  from  Mr.  Harrington's  mathematics  showing  the 
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Effect  of  excess  air  on  furnace  efficiency  at  different  steam 

pressures. 


method  of  determining  the  excess  air  and  CO  curves,  are  to  the 
effect  that  each  100%  of  excess  air  affects  the  efficiency  5.62%, 
and  that  1%  of  CO  reduces  furnace  efficiency  by  8V&%.  Ultimately 
the  efficiency  would  be  zero  when  the  per  cent,  of  CO  reached  SO. 
assuming  that  sucsh  a  condition  were  possible. 
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Relation  between  the  Cost  of  Power  and  Load  Factor  for  8tMfn 
Turbine  Plants  of  25,000  kw.  Capacity  and  Larger.  In  a  paper  be- 
fore the  A.  I.  E.'  E.  at  the  30th  Annual  Convention,  H.  Q.  Stott 
and  W.  S.  Gorsuch  presented  Fig.  6. 
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The  authors  state  that  in  a  first  class  steam  plant  using  ooal 
as  fuel  the  cost  per  kw.-hr.  net  output  varies  approximately  as  the 
Inverse  4th  root  of  the  load  factor,  this  law  holding  between  16% 
and  90%  load  factors  and  being  applicable  to  individual  plants. 
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Fig.  6.  Diagram  showing  the  cost  of  power  in  its  relation  to  load 
factor  for  steam  turbine  plants  of  26,000  kw.  capacity  and  larger. 
(14,000  B.t.u.  per  lb.  of  coal  costing  $3.00  per  ton. 


In  the  diagram  the  full  line  curves  are  for  a  steam  plant  operat- 
ing at  normal  rating.  The  cost  of  equipment  and  building  is  taken 
at  175  and  land  at  |6  per  kw.  economical  rating.  The  dotted  lines 
show  the  charges  for  a  plant  operating  at  the  maximum  2 -hour 
overload  rating  of  the  prime  mover.    Here  the  cost  of  equipment 
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and  building  is  reduced  to  $60  and  the  land  to  |4.80  per  kw.  In 
each  case  the  following  allowances  are  made :  Taxes  1% ;  interest, 
6%;  insurance  1%:  amortization  fund  3.6%;  total  investment  charge 
of  10.5%. 

The  lower  dotted  curve  shows  the  cost  of  production  plus  produc- 
tion repairs  during  the  maximum  hour  periods  when  o|>erating  at 
maximum  overload  rating  of  25%  above  economical  rating.  Thta 
is  about  2.2^%  higher  than  the  cost  of  economic  operation. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  if  the  two  ordinates  at  any 
load  factor  are  added,  the  toal  cost  of  power  appears  less  when 
o'perating  at  overload  rating  in  spite  of  the  Increase  in  cost  due  to 
poor  economy  and  overload,  thus  showing  the  marked  influence 
of  the  investment  costs  on  the  total  cost  of  power. 

The  investment  cost  curve  which  is  an  equilateral  hyperbola* 
referred  to  its  asymptotes  as  coordinates,  (which  are  at  right 
angles),  is, 

Yi  = ,  in  which 

X 

Ti  represents  the  Investment  cost  in  mills  per  kw-hr.  net  output* 
X  the  corresponding  load  factor  of  load  expressed  in  %.  xy|  the 
constants  for  any  given  curve,  wliere  x  and  y|  are  the  co-ordinates 
of  any  point  on   the  curve. 

To  compute  these  Investment  costs  of  any  plant  for  any  load 
factor  it  will  be  necessary  first  to  determine  the  value  of  xy|  In 
which  X  represents  the  present  load  factor  and  yj  the  corresponding 
Investment  cost. 

The  curve  showing  the  cost  of  production  plus  production  re- 
pairs per  kilowatt  net  output  is  an  inverse  fourth  root  curve  and 
is  represented  by  the  equations. 

V  ~y^^^ 

in  which  K,  represents  the  cost  in  mills  per  kw.-hr.  net  output,  X 
the  corresponding  load  factor  of  load  in  %  and  y^  ^^  a  con- 
stant for  any  given  curve,  where  x  and  y  are  the  co-ordinates  of 
any  point  on  the  curve.  To  compute  the  production  plus  the  pro- 
duction costs  of  any  station  for  any  load  factor,  first  determine  the 
value  of  y^  ^%' *  where  x  is  the  present  load  factor  and  y^  the 
corresponding  cost. 

Illustration:  If  a  plant  is  operating  at  30%  load  factor  with  a 
cost  of  4.4  mills  for  production  plus  production  repairs  and  3.1 
mills  for  investment,  making  a  total  cost  of  7.5  mills  per  kw.  n«t 
output,  what  will  be  the  cost  if  the  plant  were  operated  at  S0% 
load  factor? 

Investment  Cost 

80  X  3.1 

yj  = =  1.86  mills 

50 
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Production  plus  Production  Repairs  Costa 
r,-  *'f/-     -  3.8TmUla 

Total  cost  of  power  per  kw. 

net    output S.Ta  mills 

Ratio  of  Boder  Hone  Power  to  Station  Capacity.  In  a  paper  tor 
Che  2Elh  Convention  ot  the  A.  I.  E.  E..  J.  R.  Blbblnn  given  Pig.  7, 
showing-  the  mndem  practice  of  proporlionlnK  boiler  Inatallalion  to 


y\g.  T.     Plot  repreMnllng  modem  practice  In  boiler  plant  equipment, 

■tatlon  capacity  and  T\g.  S  the  maximum  battery  capacity  for 
TariouB  frontage  wldthK 

OOBta  of  Produclns  Power,  Comparison  of  Eitlmated  Coit*  with 
ThoM  from  Actual  Tnts.  The  followlntc  data  for  estimating:  the 
coiit  of  power  production,  although  baaed  on  the  heating  value  of 
coal  from  a  single  state  are  from  their  nature  of  conaiderahly 
nvore  than  ]uM  xtate-wlde  appllcHblllty,  We  therefore  give  them 
In  much  detail  from  a  bulletin  of  the  Iowa  State  College,  where 
'  they  were  originally  preHented  by  H.  W,  Wagner,  AHaislant  Engineer 
in  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering: 

In  working  up  figures  on  the  generation  of  steam  power  with 
lowOi  coals  no  apeclal  attempt  has  been  made  to  i>olnt  out  the 
mont  economical  methods  of  operation.  The  object  has  been  mainly 
to  analyae  the  details  and  to  show  what  the  power  coNta  per  brake 
h.p.  hr.  delivered  at  the  belt;  and  per  kw.*hr.,  delivered  at  the 
■wllcbboai-d,    under    the    various    common    conditions    ot   operation. 
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All  assumptions  are  made  to  represent  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
average  practice  in  Iowa. 

The  conditions  assumed  as  variable  are  the  load  factor,  the  num* 
ber  of  hours  the  plant  operates  during  the  year,  and  the  cost  of 
coal.  Depending  upon  these,  variations  then  occur  In  nearly  all 
items  of  expense  which  go  to  make  up  the  cost  of  the  brake  h.p. 
and  the  kw.-hr. 

The  types  of  equipments  for  the  different  sised  plants  on  Table 
II  are  chosen  to  represent  not  so  much  the  more  economical  types 
for  each  size  plant  as  the  most  practicable  of  those  now  in  common 
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Fig.  8.     Maximum  battery  capacity  for  various  widths  of  frontage. 


use  in  the  state.  The  type  for  each  case  considered  is  listed  in 
the  schedule  of  equipment  of  plants  on  Table  TI.  Table  IV  and 
attached  notes  give  the  sizes  and  types  actually  found  operating 
in  the  state. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  estimate  or  calculate  the  cost  of 
electric  power  delivered  to  custpmers.  That  would  involve  the  cost 
and  upkeep  of  transmission  lines,  meters,  etc.  The  initial  cost  as 
given  includes  nothing  outside  the  power  plant,  proper. 

The  text  and  data  in  this  bulletin  have  been  worked  out  under 
the  direction  of  W.  H.  Meeker.  Mechanical  Kngineer,  and  F.  A. 
Fish,  Electrical  Engineer,  both  of  the  Engineering  Experiment 
Station. 

Indicated  horaepoxoer  is  the  mechanical  power  developed  in  the 
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en^ne  cylinder  by  the  steam  workingr  against  the  piston.     It  is 
measureii  from  indicator  cards  taken  from  the  engine  cylinders. 

Brake  haraepower  is  the  actual  mechanical  power  delivered  by 
the  flywheel  or  pulley  to  the  belt.  It  is  measured  by  a  Prony  brake 
or  by  an  absorption  dynamometer  and  is  always  less  than  the 
indicated  horsepower. 

Kikn^att  is  a  unit  of  electrical  power  equal  to  1,000  watts. 

1  h.p.  equals  746  watts,  or  0.746  kw& 

Conversely,  1  kw.  equals  1.34  h.p. 

Harae^power-hotir  and  kilowatt'haur  are  units  of  energy  or  work 
done  by  the  respective  power  units  in  one  hour's  time. 

Table  II  gives  the  estimated  costs  of  producing  mechanical  and 
electrical  power  in  Iowa  with  Iowa  coals.  A  thesis  by  W.  M. 
Wilson  was  used  as  a  basis  of  these  figures.  This  thesis  was  pre- 
pared from  a  large  amount  of  data  on  costs  and  test  runs  collected 
by  Mr.  Wilson  and  presented  by  him  for  the  professional  degree  of 
Mechanical  Engineer  at  Sibley  College  of  Cornell  University,  in 
1904.  The  figures  worked  out  in  this  thesis  were  compared  with 
cost  data  from  other  authorities  and  wherever  a  fair  comparison 
could  be  made,  were  found  to  check  fairly  well.  The  general  dif- 
ference seemed  to  be  that  the  other  authorities  gave  somewhat 
lower  costs. 

The  estimates  in  the  original  thesiS  were  based  upon  the  follow- 
ing conditions: 

Fuel*     Heating  value  of  14.000  B.  t.  u.  per  lb.,  moist  coal;  60% 
of  heat  in  fuel  absorbed  by  water  in  boiler. 

Condensing   Water:     30   lbs.    water   required   to   condense   1    lb. 
steam. 

Cost:     1  ct.  per  10.000  lbs.  condensing  water. 

Fixed  charges  as  a  per  cent  of  the  initial  cost  of  plant: 

Interest,  6%;  depreciation,  6%;  repairs,  2.5%;  insurance,  0.5%; 
taxes,  1.0%;  total,  14%.  n 

Methods  of  operation: 

First:     10  hrs.  X  310  days  =  3,100  hrs.  per  yr. 
Second :     24  hrs.  x  366  days  =  8,760  hrs.  per  yr. 

Only  the  second  method  has  been  given  in  Table  II  as  reprinted 
here.  Initial  costs  include  duplicate  feed  pumps,  one  reserve  engine 
and  one  reserve  boiler,  in  addition  to  those  required  for  rated  load. 

The  cost  of  building  for  the  horizontal  engines  and  turbines  was 
taken  at  $1.60  per  sq.  ft.  This  is  approximately  the  cost  of  a  steel 
frame  building  having  brick  walls  and  a  fireproof  roof.  The  price 
of  land  was  taken  at  $0.60  per  sq.  ft. 

Where  condensers  are  not  used  It  is  assumed  that  feed  water  is 
taken  from  the  heater  at  a  temperature  of  190  deg. ;  in  the  case  of 
condensing  engines  it  is  taken  at  160  deg.,  and  where  economizers 
are  used.  It  Is  fed  into  the  boiler  at  280  deg. 

When  the  plant  is  used  only  10  hrs.  per  day,  310  days  per  yr., 
coal  is  required  for  banking  fires  and  getting  up  steam  before  the 
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10-hr.  period  that  the  plant  is  in  operation.  An  allowance  of  6  lbs. 
of  coal  per  boiler  h.p.  per  day  should  be  allowed  for  this  purpose. 

The  load  factor  was  taken  at  100%,  i.  e.,  the  plants  are  assumed 
to  run  at  full  load  during:  the  time  of  operation. 

In  the  original  thesis  from  3  to  6  types  of  engines  were  given 
for  each  size  of  plant  In  the  following  but  one  type  was  chosen 
for  each  plant  of  a  given  rated  capacity;  a  different  tjrpe  was 
chosen  for  each  different  size  of  station*  while  at  the  same  time  an 
effort  was  made  to  choose  that  one  which  was  the  most  typical 
of  those  producing  power  most  cheaply. 

In  order  to  flt  Iowa  conditions  the  following  additions  and  modi- 
fications were  made  before  arriving  at  the  final  figures: 

Co8t  and  Heating  Value  of  Fuels: 

First  case:     $3   per  2,000   lbs.,   delivered,  for  coal   with  a  heat 

value  of  11,000  B.  t.  u.,  per  lb.,  moist. 
Second  case :     |2  per  2,000  lbs.,  delivered,  for  coal  with  a  heat 

value  of  9,000  B.  t.  u.,  per  lb.,  moist. 

Boiler  Efficiency  at  100%  Load  Factor: 

60%  of  heat  in  11,000  B.  t.  u.  coal  absorbed  by  water  in  boiler. 
55%  of  heat  in  9,000  B.  t.  u.  coal  absorbed  by  water  in  boiler. 

• 

With  the  above  values  the  fuel  cost  of  evaporating  1,000  lbs.  of 
water  from  and  at  212  deg.  with  the  |3  coal  is  22  cts. ;  with  the  |3 
coal  it  is  19.6  cts. 

Initial  cost  of  boilers  and  settings  is  increased  20%  because  of 
the  greater  boiler  and  furnace  areas  required  to  get  sufficient  heat 
out  of  the  lower  grades  of  Iowa  coal.  This  increase  in  cost  of 
20%  is  arrived  at  as  follows: 

The  efficiency  of  boilers  is  assumed  as  60%  in  the  original  calcu- 
lations. Under  Iowa  conditions  an  average  of  57.5%  is  assumed  for 
the  two  low  grades  of  coal. 

60% -H  57.5%  1=  104%,   the  ratio  of  efficiencies. 

The  he<at  value  of  coal  In  the  original  data  is  taken  at  14.000 
B.  t.  u.  per  lb.  Under  Iowa  conditions  the  average  of  9,000  and 
11,000  is  10,000  B.  t.  u.  per  lb. 

14,000  -7-  10,000  ~  140%,   the  ratio  of  heat  value  in  the  coal, 

104%  X  140%  =  146%,  the  ratio  of  weights  of  coal  required  to 
supply  .sufficient  steam.  In  other  words,  46%  more  Iowa  coal 
under  Iowa  conditions  must  be  burned  than  is  estimated  in  the 
original  data. 

Assuming,  roughly,  that  half  of  this  increase  in  coal  consumed 
is  taken  care  of  by  a  fast  Are.  the  capacity  of  boilers  and  grates 
muHt  be  increased  by  23%.  This  would  then  make  an  increased  cost 
of  the  boilers  and  settings  of  about  20%. 

Mechanical  Efflcienciea  of  Engines  at  100%  Load  Factor: 

Per  cent. 

100  and  200  hp.  reciprocating  units 85.0 

600  hp.  reciprocating  units 87.6 

Turbines    90.0 
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Percentaffes  of  Expenaea  at  Yarioxia  Load  Factora: 

Load  factor,   per  cent    100  75  60  25 

Coal  req..  recip.  engines 100  87.5  75  62.6 

Coal  req.,  turbines ^. . .  100  85  70  67.5 

Condensing   water    100  100  90  80 

Attendance   100  100  100  100 

Oil  and  waste 100  100  100  100 

The  above  percentages  represent  the  relative  costs  per  rated 
indicated  h.p.  of  plant  and  not  per  h.p.  actually  developed.  For 
instance,  the  cost  of  coal-  for  reciprocating  engines  per  rated  indi- 
cated h.p.  is  taken  at  100%  when  the  plant  Is  running  at  100% 
load  factor  or  at  full  rated  capacity.  At  76%  load  factor  when  the 
average  load  is  only  75%  of  the  rated  capacity,  the  coal  required 
per  rated  indicated  horsepower  is  87.5%  of  that  required  at  100% 
load  factor.  In  other  words,  the  whole  plant  takes  .875  as  much 
coal  to  develop  75%  Of  the  rated  load  as  it  takes  to  develop  full 
load. 

The  term  '*  load  factor "  as  used  above,  is  the  ratio  between  the 
average  load  and  the  capacity  of  the  plant  when  both  terms  of  the 
ratio  refer  only  to  the  time  operated.  The  same  kind  of  load 
factor  is  used  throughout  on  all  data  and  curve  sheets  showing 
estimated  power  costs. 

The  above  paragraph  leads  to  the  fact  that  more  coal  is  required 
per  h.p.-hr.  at  the  lower  load  factors.  This  is  true  because  of 
lower  boiler  and  engine  efficiencies  when  working  at  lower  load 
factors  or  when  the  plant  is  under  loaded.  Oil  and  waste  and 
attendance  costs  are  assumed  to  be  the  same  for  the  whole  plant 
at  all  load  factors.  Reciprocating  engines  are  assumed  to  take  a 
greater  percentage  of  coal  at  the  low  load  factors  than  the  tur- 
bines because  their  efficiency  drops  more  rapidly.  The  above  fig- 
ures referring  to  the  various  expenses  at  different  load  factors 
were  derived  from  a  study  of  the  tests  and  data  from  different 
authorities. 

The  figures  given  above  as  well  as  those  on  Table  11  describing 
the  conditions  considered  are  to  represent  first-class  operation. 
Local  conditions  vary  a  great  deal. 

By  comparing  actual  local  conditions  with  those  used  above  a 
closer  estimate  can  usuaUy  be  made  for  any  specific  case.  For 
instance,  in  some  plants  the  exhaust  from  non-condensing  engines 
may  be  used  for  steam  heating,  the  revenue  from  which  will  effect 
a  lower  cost  of  power.  In  other  cases  where  the  load  factor  is  low, 
the  cost  of  attendance  may  be  cut  down  if  the  firemen  can  be  used 
for  other  work  during  the  period  of  low  power  demand.  The  price 
of  coal  delivered  in  the  furnace  room  depends  largely  upon  railroad 
facilities  and  varies  much  at  different  points.  Poor  firing  or  de- 
fective equipment  adds  greatly  to  the  cost  of  producing  power. 
This  matter  is  discussed  further. 

The  costs  per  kw.-hr.  were  figured  from  the  costs  per  brake 
h.p.  by  adding  to  the  total  yearly  expense  on  account  of  the  added 
electrical  machinery  and  by  taking  into  account  the  different  efli- 
ciencies  of  the  electrical  generation  at   the  different  load  .factors. 
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From  Mr.  Wilson's  table  Initial  costs  of  electrical  ^renerators  were 
obtained  and  In  the  averaere  case  the  fixed  charts  on  these  figure 
out  to  add  about  8%  to  the  total  yearly  expense.  The  following 
table  of  electric  grenerator  efficiencies  was  made  up  from  a  study 
of  tests  and  from  data  of  different  authorities. 

/ % V 

Load  factor 100  75         50         25 

Operated  by  100  and  200  hp.  engines 85  80         76         70 

Op.  by  400  and  600  hp.  engines 87.5  83         79         75 

Operated  by  1,200  and  2.000  hp.  engines. .   90  87         84         80 

The  figures  at  various  load  factors  assume  that  the  plant  be 
operated  so  as  to  produce  rated  load  at  any  time.  The  load  factor 
is  taken  as  the  ratio  of  the  average  load  to  the  full  rated  capacity 
of  the  plant,  when  both  terms  of  the  ratio  refer  only  to  the  time 
during  which  the  plant  operates. 

All  figures  dealing  with  fuel  refer  to  moist  coal.  Moist  coal  with 
a  heating  value  of  11,000  B.  t.  u.  per  pound  corresponds  to  coal 
having  S.Z%  moisture  and  giving  12,000  B.  t.  u.  per  dry  pound. 
Moist  coal  with  a  heating  value  of  9,000  B.  t.  u.  per  pound  corre- 
sponds to  coal  having  10%  moisture  and  giving  10,000  B.  t.  u. 
per  dry  pound. 

Calculationa  of  Power  Coats  for  any  ParticvXar  Plant. 

The  expense  items  have  been  separated  somewhat  to  show  how 
the  final  results  have  been  reached.  The  separation  of  expenses 
is  of  value  when  the  reader  wishes  to  calculate  costs  where  certain 
conditions  are  far  from  the  ordinary.  It  is  not  supposed  that  any 
one  plant  will  closely  approach  the  "average"  conditions  as  as- 
sumed in  working  out  the  figures  on  Table  II,  Large  variations 
may  occur  in  the  initial  cost  of  the  planU  price  of  coal,  or  efficiency 
of  machinery. 

TABLE     II.     ESTIMATED     COSTS     OP    PRODUCING     POWER 

WITH    IOWA    COALS 

Per 
'^^  ^if,"^     24  hours  per  day  —  366  days  per  year 

factor 

1.  Rated    1.   hp.   of  100        200  "  400      600  1,200  2,000 

plant 100 

2.  Number  of  units.    100  2  3  3  4  3  3 

3.  Size  of  each  unit, 

i.    hp 100         too        100      200      200      600   1  000 

4.  Number  of  boilers  100  2  844  34 
6.  Size        of        each                   92          74        88      113      230      256 

boiler,    hp 100 

6.  Brake  hp.  of  plant    100  85        170      840      640  1.050  1.800 


7.  Co.Mt    of    engines, 

room  and  equip- 
ment         100      51.72     52.20  50.05  45.06  43.60  31.55 

8.  Cost  of  boilers.  ..    100      22.85     14.76  11.00     9.04  12.70   11. 

9.  Cost     of     boilers,  \  o 

room  and  equip- 
ment       100      58.66     38.92  28.70  22.22  20.61   1829 1 

10.  Total  initial  cost.    100    110.37     91.12  78.75  67.28  64.21  49.84J 


.551 
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Item 
No. 


Per 

*j^^  24  hours  per  day  —  366  days  per  year 
factor 


11.  Ft  xed    charges, 

14%    on     iniUal 
cost 100 

12.  Oil  and  waste...   100 

IS.  Attendance    100 

14.  Condensing  water  100 


1 


15.40 

12.76 

11.03 

9.42 

9.00 

6.98 

2.89 

2.89 

2.89 

2.89 

2.89 

2.89 

43.80 

80.66 

21.37 

17.96 

13.14 

10.51 

6.48     4.66     3.66     3.66J 


15.  Boiler      pressure. 

lbs.  per  sq.  In. . .   100 
II.  Lbs.  of  steam  per 

i.  hp.-hr 100 

17.  LbsL  water  evapo- 

rated     per      lb. 
coal 100 

18.  libs,    coal    per    1. 

hp.-hr 100 

19.  Lbs.  water  evapo- 

rated per  lb.  coal  100 

20.  Lba    coal    per    I. 

hp.-hr.    100 

21.  Cost  of  coal  per  1. 

hp.-yr.    100 

22.  Cost  of  coal   per 

i.  hp.-yr 100 


100 

120 

120 

120 

160 

160 

30 

24 

20 

17 

13 

13 

6.4 

6.4 

6.4 

6.0 

6.0 

6.9  ^ 

4.65 

3.74 

3.34 

2.83 

1.92 

1.92, 

4.8 

4.8 

4.6 

4.6 

6.1 

6.1  ' 

6.20 

4.98 

4.46 

3.76 

2.65 

2.551 

61.30     49.30  44.10  37.20  26.40  26.40      c 
64.30     43.70  39.00  32.90  22.50  22.50      d 


23.  Total  cost  per  I. 

hp.-yr.    ........ 

24.  do    

25.  do    

21        do    

27.  Total  cost  per  b. 

28.  do    

29.  do    

JO.        do    

II.  Cost   per    b.    hp.- 
yr.  

32.  do    

33.  do    

14.        do    

35.  Total  cost   per   I. 

hp-yr.     

16.        do    

37.        do    

18.        do    

39.  Total  cost  per  b. 

hp.-yr.    . 

40.  do    ... 

41.  do    .  . . 

42.  do    ... 


100 
75 
60 
26 

123.89 
116.71 
108.07 
100.37 

95.60 
89.44 
83.27 
77.16 

84.87 
79.35 
73.28 
67.81 

.72.12 
66.44 
60.51 
66.37 

63.98 
50.80 
47.28 
48.73 

49.33 
45.52 
41.36 

37.82 

100 
76 
60 
26 

145.00 
136.00 
127.00 
117.50 

112.60 

105.10 

97.80 

90.70 

99.70 
93.30 
86.10 
79.10 

80.10 
78.70 
67.20 
61.60 

61.60 
58.00 
64.00 
60.00 

64.70 
50.60 
46.00 
42.00 

100 
76 
60 
26 

1.66 
2.07 
2.89 
6.37 

1.28 
1.60 
2.23 
4.16 

1.14 
1.42 
1.96 
8.62 

0.01 
1.12 
1.68 
2.81 

0.70 
0.89 
1.23 
2.20 

0.63 
0.77 
1.06 
1.92 

•    ■    •    •    • 


100  116.39  90.00  79.77  67.80  61.08  46.431 

75  109.61  84.54  74.86  62.74  48.30  43.02  I 

60  102.87  79.07  69.48  67.51  46.08  39.86  1 

25  96.00  73.66  64.11  62.87  42.00  86.12 


100  137.90 

76  129.80 

60  121.75 

25  118.06 


48.  Cost  per  b.  hp.-hr.  100  1.67 

44.        do    76  1.96 

46.         do    50  2.77 

46.        do    26  6.16 


106.80 

100.18 

93.61 

87.20 

1.21 
1.62 
2.13 
3.98 


94.76 
88.90 
82.36 
76.56 

1.08 
1.36 
1.88 
3.47 


75.80 
70.06 
64.20 
69.04 

0.87 
1.07 
1.46 
2.70 


58.64  51.76 
55.46  48.15 
51.80  43.95 
48.20  40.30 


0.67 
0.85 
1.18 
2.16 


0.59 
0.74 
1.00 
1.85J 
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Per 

Item                               cent. 
No.                                  load 

24  hours  per 

day  — 

■  366  days  per  year 

factor 

47.  Cost  per  kw.-hr. .   100 

48.  do    75 

49.  do    60 

50.  do    25 

2.80 

3.73 

5.65 

11.00 

2.18 
2.88 
4.28 
8.51 

1.87 
2.46 
3.67 
6.95 

1.49 
1.94 
2.78 
6.40 

1.12 
1.47 
2.11 
4.13 

1.011 
1.27 
1.80 
3.46. 

61.  Cost    per    kw.-hr.  100 

62.  do    76 

53.  do    60 

54.  do    26 

2.67 

3.63 

6.32 

10.55 

2.06 
2.74 
4.08 
8.16 

1.77 
2.36 
3.42 
6.66 

1.43 

1.86 
2.66 
6.18 

1.07 
1.40 
2.02 
3.89 

0.96 
1.22 
1.71 
3.33 

a  Per  i.  hp.     h  Per  i.  hp.  year,     c  Coal  at  |3.     d  Coal  at  |2. 

EXPLANATIONS  OP  ITEMS  ON  TABLE 

The  left-hand  margrin  of  Table  II  shows  which  general  items  are 
linired  at  100%  load  factor.  The  right-hand  margin  shows  on 
what  basis  the  general  costs  are  figured  and  with  what  price  of 
coal  each  particular  cost  is  figured. 

All  costs  are  given  in  dollars  except  those  for  brake  hp.-hours 
and  kw.-hrs.,  which  are  given  in  cents. 

Item  1  gives  the  rated  indicated  hp.  of  the  plant  upon  which  the 
yearly  expenses  are  calculated. 

Items  2,  3,  4  and  5  show  the  actual  number  and  rated  capacity 
of  engines  and  boilers,  including  one  reserve  engine  and  boiler  in 
each  plant.  It  may  be  noted  that  for  the  larger  plants  the  rated 
hp.  of  boilers  is  low  when  compared  with  the  engine  hp.  This  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  larger  engines  require  less  steam 
per  hp.  hour. 

Item  6  gives  the  estimated  brake  hp.  of  the  plant,  which  repre- 
sents the  actual  mechanical  horsepower  delivered  by  the  flywheel 
to  engine  belt  at  full  rated  capacity. 

Item  7  includes  the  cost  of  engine  room  and  everything  in  it 
except  the  electrical  machinery. 

Items  7-10  give  the  costs  per  rated  indicated  hp. 

Item  9  Includes  the  cost  of  stack,  boiler  room  and  everything  in 
the  boiler  room. 

Items  11-14  give  the  yearly  expenses  per  rated  indicated  hp. 

Item  10  includes  the  entire  cost  of  plant  per  rated  indicated  hp.. 
exclusive  of  the  electrical  machnery. 

The  electrical  machinery  is  not  considered  before  Item  47  because 
the  object  is  first  to  arrive  at  a  cost  of  purely  mechanical  power. 

Item  17  gives  the  lbs.  of  water  evaporated  per  lb.  of  moist  fuel. 
These  amounts  vary  with  constant  boiler  efficiency  because  of  the 
different  temi>eratures  at  which  the  water  is  fed  to  the  boiler. 

The  costs  per  indicated  hp.  year  and  per  brake  hp.  year  are  baaed 
upon  the  rated  indicated  hp.  and  brake  hp.  respectively,  and  not 
upon  the  power  actually  developed  at  the  various  load  factors  below 
100%. 

The  costs  per  brake  hp.-hr.  and  per  kw.-hr.  are  based  upon  the 
power  actually  delivered  to  the  belt  and  to  the  switchboard  re- 
spectively. 

100  1.  hp.  plant:  Simple,  non-condensing,  high-speed  engines. 
Pire-tube  boilers. 

200  i,  hp^  plant :  Compound,  non-condensing,  high-speed  engines. 
Pire-tube  boilers. 

«,^^^.  i-    ^P;,  Pla-n^-     Compound,    condensing,    high-speed    engines. 
Pire-tube  boilers. 

600  1.  hp.  plant:     De  Laval  turbines.     Pire-tube  boilers. 
1,200  i.  hp.  plant:     Horizontal,  condensing,  low-speed  Corliss  en- 
gines.    Water-tube  boilers. 

2,000  i.  hp.  plant:     Parson's  turbinea     Water-tube  boiler& 
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By  compaiingr  the  items  of  expense  in  an  actual  case  with  those 
given  for  the  corresponding  "  estimated  "  case,  a  net  difference  of 
costs  will  be  obtained.  Then  by  adding  or  subtracting  (as  the  case 
may  call  for)  this  net  difference  from  the  "  estimated  '*  cost  per 
rated  indicated  h.p.  year  a  new  cost  per  rated  indicated  h.p.  year 
for  the  "  actual  case  "  will  be  obtained.  This  "  actual  "  total  cost, 
divided  by  the  *'  estimated  "  total  cost,  will  then  form  a  ratio  of 
total  costs.  This  ratio  multiplied  by  the  "  estimated "  costs  per 
brake  h.p.-hr.  or  per  kw.-hr.  given  for  the  corresponding  case,  will 
give  the  calculated  costs  for  producing  these  units  of  energy  under 
ihe  "actual"  conditions. 

CURVE   SHBVrS 

Figs.  9,  10.  11  and  12  are  curve  sheets  showing  graphically  the 
estimated  costs  per  brake  h.p.-hr.  for  10  and  24-hr.  operation,  with 
9,000  B.  L  u.  coal  at  |2  and  with  11,000  B.  t.  u.  coal  at  $8,  all  with 
100%,  76%.  50%  and  26%  load  factors.  Curves  on  Figs.  9  and  10 
are  plotted  from  items  31  to  34  of  Table  XL  Curves  on  Figs.  11 
and  12  are  plotted  from  items  43  to  46  of  Table  II. 

Figs.  13  to  28  constitute  a  second  set  of  curve  sheets  showing 
estimated  costs  per  brake  horsepower  with  coals  costing  from  |1 
to  16  per  2,000  lbs.  These  curves  show  also  the  cost  of  coal  per 
brake  h.p.>hr.  as  separated  from  all  other  costs.  The  curve  border- 
ing the  upper  side  of  the  shaded  portion  represents  the  total  of 
ail  expenses  except  that  of  coal.  Each  of  the  upper  curves  repre- 
sents the  total  cost  with  coal  at  the  particular  price  with  which 
the  curve  Is  marked. 

For  example,  suppose  one  wishes  to  find  the  total  cost  and  the 
fuel  cost  per  brake  h.p.  in  a  1,200  h.p.  plant  operating  10  hrs.  per 
day,  310  days  per  yr.,  at  260  load  factor,  with  9,000  B.  t.  u.  coal 
costing  13  per  2,000  lbs. 

Turning  to  Fig.  20  which  corresponds  to  the  conditions  given,  it 
is  seen  that  the  "  13.00  '*  curve  indicates  3.5  cts.  as  the  total  cost 
per  brake  h.p.-hr.  Dropping  down  to  the  curve  bordering  the  shaded 
portion,  it  is  seen  that  2.15  cts.  is  the  total  cost  per  brake  h.p. 
exclusive  of  coal.  Subtracting  2.16  cts.  from  3.5  cts.  leaves  1.36 
cts.  per  brake  h.p.-hr.  due  to  coal. 

Table  III  gives  the  figures  from  which  these  curves  were  plotted. 
The  oosts  to  be  added  for  each  dollar  that  the  coal  cost  per  2,000 
lbs.  are  given  to  be  used  In  calculations  where  the  cost  per  2.000 
lbs.  is  not  in  even  dollars. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Table  III  has  the  same  arrangement  of 
conditions  as  has  Table  II.  Table  III  also  has  an  index  of  figure 
nmnbera  referring  to  curve  sheets  corresponding  to  each  particular 
condltivu. 
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B.I.U.,  coal  Bl  13  00. 
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Plf.  II.    Ten  hours  per  day.  )10  dayn  per  year,  9.000  B.t. 
TG  p«r  cent,  load  fai^lor. 
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Fls-  iO,     Ten  houra  per  day.  310  days  per  year,  1,000  B-tn.,  < 
iE  per  cent,  load  faclor. 
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TitolinPerftaeii 


Fig.    S4.     Tw»nty-t(iur   hours    per   day.    SB6   days   p«r  y«»r,    ll.OOO 
B.t.u.,  coal,  ZE  per  cent,  load  (actor. 
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EXPLANATION  OP  ITEMS  ON  TABLE  IV 

All  costs  are  g^iven  in  dollars  except  those  for  indicated  h.p.-hrs., 
b.h.p.-hr&,  and  Icw.-hrs.,  which  are  given  in  centa 

Items  4.  5.  6  and  7  sive  the  number  and  ratings  of  only  those 
ensrines  and  boilers  actually  operated  In  the  test  runs.  Any  re- 
serve units  are  mentioned  in  the  notes  of  equipment.  Items  8,  9 
and  10  include  the  cost  of  any  reserve  machinery  and  the  costs 
per  h.p.  are  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  costs  by  the  rated  hup. 
of  the  engines  actually  operated. 

Item*  11  irives  the  fixed  charges  per  Indicated  h.p..  year  and  In- 
cludes interest,  depreciation,  repairs,  insurance  and  taxes.  Ex- 
pressed as  a  percentage  of  the  total  initial  cost,  this  item  varies 
from  11.3%  in  the  case  of  plant  No.  8  to  18%  In  the  caae  of 
plant  No.  4. 

Item  21,  boiler  and  grate  efficiency,  gives  the  per  cent,  of  heat 
in  the  coal  actually  absorbed  by  the  water  in  the  boiler. 

Item  22,  efficiency  of  conversion,  is  the  ratio  of  the  energy  de- 
livered at  the  switchboard  to  that  given  the  engine  piston  by  the 
steam. 

Item  23.  efficiency  of  plant,  is  the  ratio  of  the  energy  delivered 
at  the  switchboard  to  that  In  the  coal  as  fired. 

Item  24  Is  the  load  factor  or  ratio  between  the  average  load  and 
the  peak  load  when  both  terms  of  the  ratio  refer  only  to  the  time 
during  which  the  plant  was  operated. 

Item  26  is  the  load  factor  or  ratio  between  the  average  load  and 
the  rated  capacity  of  the  plant  when  both  terms  refer  only  to  the 
time  during  which  the  plant  was  operated. 

Item  26  is  the  load  factor  or  ratio  between  the  average  load  and 
the  rated  capacity  of  plant  when  the  first  term  of  the  ratio  refers 
to  the  time  operated  and  the  second  term  refers  to  24  hours  opera- 
tion per  day. 

All  three  Itlnds  of  load  factors  are  figured  from  the  Indicated 
h.p.  of  engineM  and  are  based  upon  366  days  operation  per  year. 

Item  27  is  the  average  indicated  h.p.  developed  as  figured  from 
the  indicator  cards  talcen  during  the  test. 

Item  29,  average  bralce  h.p.,  is  figured  from  the  average  indi- 
cated h.p.  by  assuming  approximately  equal  losses  of  conversion 
in  engine  and  generator. 

Item  31.  average  kws.,  was  figured  from  the  switchboard  in- 
strument readings. 

In  the  case  of  the  turbo-generator  in  nlant  No.  10.  the  efficiency 
of  conversion  was  figured  at  about  709(  for  the  test  load.  The  rat- 
ing of  760  indicated  h.p.  was  figured  from  the  600  kw.  rating  by 
assuming  an  efficiency  of  conversion  of  about  90%  at  full  load.  The 
load  factors  for  this  same  plant  were  figured  from  the  kws. 

BQUIPMBNT  OF  PLANTS  TBaXBD 

Plant  No.  1. 

1  simple  engine,  80  h.p. 

2  boilers,   100  h.p.  each. 
Feed  water  heater. 

No  reserve  units. 

Plant  No.  2. 

1  high  speed  engine,  simple,  100  h.p. 

1  boiler.   100  h.p. 

Peed  water  heater. 

1  reserve  boiler,  100  h.p. 

Plant  No.  8. 
1  simple  engine,  70  h.p. 

1  simple  engine,   46  h.p. 

2  boilers.  70  h.p.  each. 
No  reserve  units. 

Plant  No.  4. 

1  Corliss  engine,  100  h.p.,  run  5  hrs.  per  day. 
1  Corliss  engine.  20  h.p..  run  13  hrs.  per  day. 
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1  boiler,  60  h.p. 
1  boiler.  20  h.p. 
Feed  water  heater. 
No  reserve  units. 

Plant  No.  6. 

1  compound  enerine,  150  h.p.,  run  from  8  p.  M  to  12  midnight,  and 
from  6a.m.  to  10  a.  m..  making  14  hrs.  of  service  per  day 
for  engine. 

1  boiler,  200  h.p.,  fire  kept  banked  while  englpe  was  not  running. 

1  reserve  engine,  75  h.p. 
Storage  battery  used  as  auxiliary  to  provide  24-hr.  service. 

With  the  same  boiler  efficiency  a  lower  priced  steam  coal  would 
have  reduced  the  kw.-hr.  cost  from  6.16  to  5.2  cts. 

Plant  No.  6. 

1  simple  Corliss  engine,  166  h.p. 

2  boilers,  100  h.p.  each. 
Feed  water  heater. 

No  reserve  units. 


1  Corliss  engine,  120  h.p. 
1  Corliss  engine,  80  h.p. 
1  boiler,  120  h.p. 
1  boiler,  80  h.p. 
No  reserve  units. 


Plant  No.  7. 


Plant  No.  8. 


1  Corliss  engine,  360  h.p. 
1  boiler.   160  h.p. 
Feed  water  heater. 
1  reserve  engine,  76  h.p. 
1  reserve  boiler,  126  h.p. 

Plant  No.  9. 

1  tandem  compound  engine,  225  h.p. 

1  simple  engine,  160  h.p. 

2  boilers.  200  h.p.  each. 
Feed  water  heater. 

1  reserve  engine,  simple,  120  h.p. 

Plant  No.  10. 

1  Curtis  vertical  condensing  steam  turbine,  600  kw. 

2  boilers;  600  h.p.  each. 
No  reserve  units. 

The  indicated  horse  power  of  the  steam  turbine  is  used  as  760 
on  the  data  sheet.  This  figure  is  obtained  by  assuming  a  conver- 
ston  efficiency  of  about  90%  at  full  load. 

POWKB  PLANT  TBSTS  IN   IOWA 

Table  IV  gives  results  of  tests  on  Iowa  power  plants  and  supplies 
approximate  figures  on  the  cost  of  generating  power  in  Iowa  with 
Iowa  coals  in  electric  power  plants  of  the  capacities  noted  on  data 
dieet. 

All  figures  are  based  upon  a  one  day's  test  of  each  respective 
plant  and  upon  the  assumption  that  the  plant  is  operated  the  same 
each  day  of  the  year.  These  tests  were  practically  all  run  during 
the  winter  months  and  under  the  ordinary  load  conditions.  The 
readings  were  taken  and  the  results  calculated  by  students  of  the 
Iowa  State  College  under  the  direction  of  instructors  in  the  Me- 
chanical and  EHectrical  Engineering  departments  of  the  college. 
These  figures  were  arranged  and  reduced  to  a  comparative  basis 
by  the  E<ngineering  Experiment  Station. 
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The  costs  arrived  at  are  not  claimed  to  be  entirely  accurate. 
grreatest  discrepancy  would  perhaps  be  in  the  valuation  of  tl&« 
power  plant  or  in  fixing:  the  operating:  expenses.  It  will  be  note<l 
that  the  estimated  value  per  rate  Indicated  horsepower  ranges 
from  150.00  to  $138.00  for  plants  of  200  l.h.p.  or  under. 

Only  the  eng:ines  and  boilers  actually  used  in  the  tests  are  slven 
In  the  table.  Any  reserve  units  are  mentioned  in  the  notes  on 
equipment.  The  total  cost  of  plants,  however^  includes  the  reaerre 
units. 

The  pounds  of  steam  per  i.h.p.-hr.  represent "  dry  steam  and 
include  that  used  for  auxiliaries  in  practically  all  cases. 

£«fflciency  of  conversion  is  the  combined  mechanical  efficiency  of 
the  engine  and  the  eflflciency  of  the  electric  generator.    • 

All  costs  are  based  upon  366  days  of  operation  per  year. 

The  cost  per  b.h.p.-hr.  is  calculated  from  the  cost  per  l.h.p.-hr. 
by  assuming  approximately  equal  losses  of  conversion  in  the  engine 
and  generator. 

The  cost  per  b.h.p.-hr.  includes  fixed  charges  on  the  electrical 
equipment  of  the  station,  while  on  Table  II  It  does  not  The  differ- 
ence amounts  to  about  8  or  10%. 

COMPARISON  OF  DATA   ON  TABLES   ZX   AND  !▼ 

The  results  of  actual  tests  are  given  to  show  how  the  estimated 
efficiencies  and  costs  check  with  those  found  in  actual  practice. 
A  very  direct  comparlii<on  is  difficult  to  make  becau.se  of  the  Irregu- 
larlties  in  cost  of  plants,  hours  of  operation,  load  factors  and  types 
of  equipment.  Also  most  of  the  tests  were  made  on  plants  of 
small  capacities. 

The  point  of  load  factors  should  receive  special  attention.  There 
is  some  disagreement  among  engineers  as  to  the  correct  definition 
of  load  factor.  To  avoid  misunderstanding  on  this  point,  load 
factors  based  upon  different  standards  are  given  together  with  a 
definition  of  each. 

On  Table  II  (estimated  costs)  the  different  percentages  of  load 
factor  are  based  upon  a  peak  load  which  is  assumed  to  equal  the 
full  rated  capacity  of  plant.  On  Table  IV  (actual  costs)  the  peak 
load  was  found  to  l^  below  the  rated  capacity  in  all  cases. 

If  the  load  factor  based  upon  the  rated  capacity  in  the  actual 
tests  is  used  as  a  basis  for  comparison,  the  cost  per  unit  of  energy 
is  found  to  be  considerably  below  the  estimated  costs.  But  if  the 
factor  based  upon  the  actual  peak  load  Is  used,  the  actual  check 
quite  closely  with  the  estimated  costs.  On  Table  II  the  operating 
expenses  are  put  at  a  price  which  assumes  the  ability  to  produce  a 
peak  load  of  rated  capacity  at  any  time.  On  Table  IV  the  operat- 
ing costs  are  at  a  price  which  insures  the  ability  of  the  plant  to 
produce  not  rated  load  but  the  actual  peak  load  at  any  time.  From 
thic  then,  it  appears  that  the  most  logical  load  factor  to  use  is 
the  one  ba.sed  on  the  actual  peak  load  of  the  day.  The  following 
comparisons  are  made  upon  this  principle. 

The  estimated  costs  assume  two  methods  of  operation  as  regards 
hours  operated  per  year.     The  first  assumes  10  hrs.  per  dax*  310 
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days  per  yr.  The  second  assumes  24  hrs.  per  day,  366  days  per 
yr.  inie  first  is  of  value  in  gretting  at  the  cost  of  power  for  fac- 
tories operating  only  10  hrs.  per  day  and  6  days  per  week.  The 
second  Is  of  value  in  getting;  at  the  cost  of  all  classes  of  power 
supplied  every  hr.  of  the  year.  Most  electric  central  stations 
operate  every  day  of  the  year,  although  many  run  less  than  24  hrs. 
per  day.  Referring:  to  Table  IV  it  will  be  noticed  that  for  the 
plants  au  tested  the  average  number  of  hrs.  operated  per  day  is  18. 
The  following  is  a  comparison  between  the  averages  of  the  actual 
tests  and  the  figures  of  the  nearest  corresponding  estimated  case. 

Actual.  Estimated 

Hrs.  per  year  6.570  8.760 

I.h.p.   of  plant    230.5  200 

Total  cost  per  i.h.p S75.50  $91.12 

Fixed  charges  per  i.h.p. -yr $10.35  $12.75 

Oi>erating   cost  per  i.h.p. -yr $28.50  $66.32 

Total  cost  per  i.h.p.-yr $38.85  $79.07 

Cost  of  coal  per  2,000  lbs.    2.36  $2.00 

'    B.t.u.  per  lb.  moist  coal 10,150  9,000 

Load    factor    .489  .50 

Average  brake  h.p.  developed    61.8  86.0 

Cost  per  brake  h.p.-hr.,  cts 2.58  2.13 

Average  kws.  developed 37.  47.5 

Cost  per  kw.-hr.,  cts.    4.62  4.08 

The  greatest  difference  in  the  above  comparison  is  with  the 
operating  .expenses  per  rated  horse  power  year.  It  is  much  lower 
In  the  "  actual "  column  than  in  the  "  estimated  "  column  because 
In  the  first  case  the  plant  is  so  operated  as  to  produce  a  maximum 
load  of  only  about  two^thirds  the  rated  load,  while  in  the  second 
case  the  plant  is  so  operated  as  to  produce  the  full  rated  load  at 
any  time.  Also  In  the  first  column,  the  time  operated  is  but  75% 
of  that  in  the  second. 

The  costs  per  unit  of  energy  are  slightly  higher  in  the  "  actual " 
column  than  in  the  "  estimated "  column,  but  the  average  hrs. 
operated  Is  only  75%  of  the  time  operated  in  the  "  estimated " 
column,  which  would  naturally  tend  to  make  an  even  greater  dif- 
ference than  that  shown. 

By  a  general  comparison  of  all  figures,  the  estimated  costs  seem 
to  t>e  higher  than  those  figured  from  the  actual  tests  in  Iowa  power 
plants;  this  is  especially  true  as  the  load  factor  decrea.se»<.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  the  teHtH  certain  operating 
expenses  were  omitted,  such  as  management  and  bookkeeping. 

Following  is  the  relationship  between  some  additional  correspond- 
ing Items  on  Tables  II  and  rv. 

Table  II  —  Steam  consumption  ranges  from  13  to  30  lbs.  per 
Lhj>.-hr. 

Table  IV  —  Same  ranges  from  23  to  46.4. 

Table  II  —  Boiler  pressure  ranges  from  100  to  160  Ibs^  per  aq. 
In.  by  gage. 

Table  iV  —  Same  ranges  from  57  to  125. 

Table  II  —  ESfficiency  of  boiler  and  grate  ranges  from  55  to  60%. 

Table  IV  —  Same  ranges  from  44  to  65%. 

Table  II '^  Water  evaporated  per  pound  moist  coal- ranges  from 
5.3  to  6.8  lbs. 
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Table  IV  —  Same  ranges  from  4.1  to  7.87. 

Table  II  —  Pounds  of  coal  iier  indicated  h.p.-hr.  ranges  ftom 
1.92  to  7.0. 

Table  IV  —  Same  ranges  from  4.2  to  9.9. 

Table  II  —  £fficiency  of  conversion  ranges  from  49  to  81%. 

Table  IV  —  Same  ranges  from  50  to  81%. 

Table  II  —  Cost  of  coal  per  million  B.t.u.  ranges  from  11.1  to 
18.6  cts.  • 

Table  IV  —  Same  ranges  from  8.1  to  16.8  cts. 

Note. —  In  all  the  above  comparisons,  except  efficiency  of  con- 
version, the  figures  are  taken  from  Table  II  at  100%  load  factor, 
and  from  Table  IV  at  whatever  load  factor  occurred  in  each  case. 
Efficiency  of  conversion  was  taken  from  the  extreme  limita  in 
both  cases. 
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FiflT.  29.    Reduction  of  steam  cost  in  boiler  house  by  elimination  of 

human  labor. 

Reduction  of  Steam  Cost  In  '  Boiler  House  by  Elimination  of 
Human  Labor.  Fig.  29  shows  graphically  the  economic  results  of 
the  adoption  of  coal   conveyors   and  automatic   stokers,   and 
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gig.  10.     Per  cent,  of  Baving  due  to  niperheat 

In  the  plant  under  InToatlKatlon,  G4  Bremen  and  2  ovene«r«,  neces- 
■itatlns  an  outlay  In  waged  of  3.9  cts.  per  ton  of  Bteam,  Afler- 
vard,  only  10  Sremen,  2  overseers  and  1  machlnlstB  were  needed. 
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V\g.  31.  Curve  of  steam  consumption  for  210  h.p.  Ideal  Corliss 
BnKlne.  (Amount  of  superheat  varies  from  76°  F.  at  >4  load  to 
113°  F.  at  lU  load) 

moat  bo  added  the  cost  of  upkeep.  Interest  and  amortliatlon  for 
The  ntlmber  of  high  class  workmen  was  doubled,  while  the  num- 
ber of  unskilled  laborers  was  reduced  to  a  proportion  of  S.t  to  1. 
Tbt  wasea  [tald  decreased  to  IAS  cts.  per  ton  of  Msam  to  wtaldi 
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chain  flrrates  and  conveyer,  amounting  to  0.85  ct.,  so  that  the  total 
cost  was  reduced  to  2.8  cts.,  which  is  almost  ^  of  the  original 
amount.  This  saving  was  effected  by  employing  automatic  ma- 
chinery and  high  class  labor  in  the  place  of  unskilled  lalK>r. 

Saving  In  Steam  Due  to  Superheat.  The  following  data  were 
obtained  from  the  Power  Specialty  Co.  Results  of  tests  by  BelliKS 
A  Morcom,  Ltd.,  of  Birmingham,  on  one  of  their  high-speed  triple- 
expansion  engines,  are  shown  in  Fig.  80. 

A  330  h.p.  Lenc  cross  compound  engine  having  87.5  in.  and  €S  in. 
diam.  cylinders  and  56  in.  stroke,  at  the  Municipal  Electricity 
Works  of  Charlottenburg.  Germany,  with  192  lbs.  gauge  presf«ure. 
26  in.  vacuum.  107  rev.  per  min.,  gave  the  following  steam  con- 
sumption per  indicated  h.p. 

STEAM  CONSUMPTION   PER  LH.P.,  LBS. 

Load. 

Superheat   186  deg.   F 

Superheat   276   deg.   F 

Saving  due  to  superheat  on  a  240  h.p.  Ideal  Corliss  Engine  is 
shown  in  Fig.  81. 

The  saving  in  steam  consumption  by  superheating  100  deg.  F.  is 
from  18%  to  20%  for  simple  engines  to  10%  for  steam  turbliMB. 

Superheaters,  Advantages.  Efficiencies  and  Costs.  Fig.  Si.  show- 
ing the  heat  necessary  to  superheat  steam  above  saturated  steam, 
also  the  heat  required  to  dry  steam  with  from  1  to  6%  of  moisture 
was  prepared  by  the  Power  Specialty  Co.  of  Dansvllle,  N.  Y.,  who 
have  kindly  furnished  us  with  a  copy  through  the  courtesy  of 
R.  H.  Wyld. 

Advantages.  With  a  dry  gas  the  friction  in  pipe  lines  is  much 
less  than  with  wet  steam,  or  even  with  saturated  steam  (which 
is  a  vapor  that  is  becoming  wetter  each  moment).  Therefore  a 
superheated  steam  line  can  be  smaller  in  diam.  for  the  same 
efflciency  than  when  wet  steam  is  employed.  A  corollary  to  thi5 
is  that  with  the  same  boiler  pressure  the  installation  of  a  su|)er- 
heater  will  not  only  reduce  the  fuel  consumption  but  will  increase 
the  end  steam  pressure  on  a  long  line. 

Increase  in  Capacity.  The  average  Increase  in  boiler  capacity 
that  can  be  added  by  installing  superheaters  is  about   IB'^ 

Superheat  in  Reciprocating  Bnginea.  In  the  average  triple  ex- 
pansion engine,  with  100  deg.  of  superheat,  12%  of  steam  will  be 
saved  by  superheaters  in^ average  compounds  14  to  ib*%,  and  the 
average  simple  engines,  18  to  20%.  With  small  direct  acting  steam 
pumps  and  auxiliarie.^   the  saving  may  be  as  high  as  26  to  40% 

Superheat  in  Turbines.  10  degs.  of  superheat  in  a  steam  turbine 
are  good  for  about  1%  saving  in  steam.  This  will  hold  true  up 
to  100  degs.  and  possibly  to  150  degs.,  above  which  there  is  a 
tendency  to  fall  off. 

The  early  stages  of  superheat  are  of  particular  value  on  account 
of  the  collateral  saving  of  moisture.  1%  of  moisture  in  steam  is 
believed  to  decrease  turbine  economy  by  about  2%. 
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All  ttxrbine  grriarantees  are  based  on  dry  steam,  which  is  a  prac* 
ilea.]  rarity. 

Voat  of  Inatallation.  For  100  degrs.  of  superheat,  on  ordinary 
plantu  working  at  160  lbs.  per  Kq.  in.  pressure,  the  cost  of  super- 
heaters delivered  and  installed  averages  about  %Z  per  h.p.,  maxi- 
mtiin  $3.60,  minimum  $2.60.     (Also  see  page  692.) 

Time  io  InstcUl.  On  ordinary  boilers  the  equipment  will  be  out 
of  service  a  minimum  of  about  4  days  while  the  superheaters  are 
being  installed. 
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Fig.  82.     Diagram  of  the  amount  of  heat   necessary  to  superheat 

steam  above  saturated  Hteam. 


Conditions  Oovernlng  the  Use  of  Super- Heat.  O.  S.  Lyford.  Jr., 
and  R.  W.  Stovel.  In  the  Blectric  Journal,  April.  1912.  state  that  the 
o\'er-a]I  efficiency  of  a  large  boiler  plant  will  be  Increased  from  6 
to  7%  by  the  use  of  superheat  ranging  from  100  to  160  degs.  F.,  and 
that,  generally  siieaking.  superheat  is  economical  even  wilh  coaJ 
as  low  as  11.50  per  ton. 

Since  the  general  effect  of  superheaters  is  to  raise  the  average 
temperature  of  the  steam  and  its  corresponding  pressure,  thus  giv- 
ing greater  velocity  to  the  sui>i)Iy  pipeH,  these  latter  need  nut  be  so 
large  as  where  no  superheater  is  used. 

Increatino  the  Economy  and  Capacity  of  Steam  Boilers  by  the 
Use  of  Forced  Draft.  The  following  data  were  given  by  Henry 
Krei.singer  and  Walter  T.  Ray  in  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  Bqlletin 
No.   412. 
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The  total  pressure  drop  between  ash  pan  and  smoke  box  for 
different  outputs  is  plotted  from  14  tests,  4  of  which  were  made 
with  small  round  briquets,  4  with  large  square  briquets  and  6  with 
nin-K>f-mine  coal,  which  contained  a  large  quantity  of  slack  that 
was  carried  out  of  the  furnace  before  it  had  time  to  burn,  thus 
resulting  in  a  loss  of  the  potential  heat  of  the  fine  coal.  Hence^ 
briquet  curves  are  more  reliable  than  that  of  the  coal.  Note  on 
the  small  briquet  curve  that  when  the  total  pressure  drop  was  2  ins. 
of  water,  the  boiler  developed  365  h.p.  to  double  which,  the  pressure 
drop  muKt  be  Increased  to  about  8.6  ins.  of  water.  Likewise  with 
a  pressure  drop  of  3  ins.  and  435  h.p.,  the  capacity  curve  follows 
the  "square"  law.  Further  proof  of  this  law  is  obtained  in  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey  Bulletin  No.  367. 

The  product  of  the  pressure  drop  and  the  volume  of  gases  dis- 
placed is  equal,  or  proportional  to  the  work  done  by  the  fan,  and 
since  the  former  increases  according  to  the  "  square  law  **  and  the 
second  directly  as  the  capacity  of  the  boiler,  the  work  of  the  fan 
increases  about  as  the  cube  of  the  capacity. 

Table  V  gives  the  fan  work  required  for  the  multiple  capacities 
and  other  related  items  calculated  from  the  above  mentioned 
"cube"  law. 
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Note  that  if  the  steam  consumption  of  the  fan  were  2%  when 
the  bo'^lers  are  run  at  their  normal  rate  their  capacity  could  not 
be  raised  more  than  7  times  the  normal  rating,  on  which  basis  it 
would  seem  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  increase  the  rate  of  working 
of  ordinary  steam  boilers  more  than  three-fold,  nor  that  of  boilers 
of  approved  efficiency  more  than  four-fold.  The  writers  of  the 
paper  state  that  the  mechanical,  efficiencies  of  most  fans  used  at 
present  for  draft  purposes  range  from  10  to  50%,  and  with  many 
closer  to  the  lower  than  the  higher  limits. 

Fig.  34  gives  the  data  and  results  of  a  series  of  21  tests  made  of 
a  Normand  water-tube  boiler  on  the  U.  S.  Torpedo  Boat  Biddle, 
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made  with  run-of-mln«  coal,  (represented  in  the  figure  by  hollow 
circies),  small  briquets,  (represented  by  solid  circles),  and  large 
briquets*  (represented  by  solid  squares).  The  boiler  had  2770  sq. 
ft.  of  heating  surface,  corresponding  to  277  boiler  h.p.  on  the  basis 
of  a  stationary  boiler,  further  details  of  the  test  being  contained  in 
U.  S.  Geological  Bulletin  No.  40 S.  The  weight  of  gases  passed 
through  the  boiler  and  furnace  per  hour  was  computed  from  the 
weight  of  coal  burned  and  the  flue-gas  analysis.  The  curve  shows 
that  the  capacity  of  the  boiler  increases  nearly  but  not  quite  as 
fast  as  the  weight  of  gases  passing  through  the  furnace  and  boiler. 

The  middle  curve  shows  that  the  total  pressure  drop  increases 
very  nearly  as  the  square  of  the  capacity. 

In  the  upper  curve  the  power  has  been  computed  from  the  total 
pressure  drops  and  the  volume  of  air  displaced,   the  latter  being 

TABLE    Vr.     RELATION    BETWEEN    BOILER    OUTPUT    ANt) 
STEAM  CONSUMPTION  OP  DRIVEN  PAN 
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figured  from  the  data  of  the  lowest  curve.  It  shows  that  the  power 
required  to  move  the  air  increases  very  nearly  as  the  cube  of  the 
capacity.  The  pressure  differenoe  was  obtained  by  forcing  air  into 
the  fire  room  and  maintaining  a  pressure  therein.  The  wheel  of 
the  blower  supplying  the  air  was  6  ft.  in  diam.  and  was  directly 
in  the  lir^  room,  being  protected  by  a  wire  screen.  The  blower  had 
no  casing.     There  were  no  ducts  and  no  leakage  losses. 

The  blades  of  the  blower  wheel  were  curved  in  the  direction 
opposite  to  that  of  the  rotation,  which  together  with  the  omission 
of  caning  made  the  blower  highly  efficient.  The  engine  driving 
the  fan  was  capable  of  developing  about  20  to  26  h.p.,  operated 
by  steam,  with  maximum  speed  of  1000  revs,  per  min. 

When  the  boUer  was  working  at  capacity  of  330%  It  required 
about  18  h.p.  to  push  the  gases  through  the  boiler,  at  which  rate 
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of  working  the  power  delivered  to  the  shaft  of  the  blower  waa 
probably  less  than  20  h.p.  or  2%  of  the  energy  which  can  be  de- 
veloped from  the  total  steam  made  in  the  boiler. 

The  reason  for  the  low  efficiency  of  the  existing  mechanical  draft 
appliances  is  that  the  power  actually  needed  to  move  the  gattes 
through  the  boiler  is  so  low  that  it  would  not  pay  to  save  part 
of  it  at  the  price  of  increased  first  cost  for  draft  apparatua  11 
would  hardly  be  good  economy  to  spend  several  hundred  doUara 
for  more  efficient  fans  and  motors,  and  the  construction  of  large 
air  ducts  to  save  perhaps  1%  on  the  coal  bill ;  but  in  the  future 
if  boilers  are  to  be  worked  3  or  4  times  as  hard  as  they  are  aX 
present  the  power  required  to  push  the  gases  through  the  boiler 
will  increase  to  a  considerable  amount  so  that  it  will  pay  to  install 
draft  apparatus  of  high  efficiency.  By  a  proper  design  of  the 
boiler  plant,  the  first  cost  of  the  draft  installation  can  be  greatly 
reduced,  and  it  may  be  possible  to  shorten  the  length  of  large» 
expensive  air  duels  by  placing  independent  fans  for  each  battery 
of  boilers  either  above  or  under  the  boilers  which  they  operate. 

It  seems  entirely  practicable  to  increase  the  rate  of  working 
steam  boilers  to  at  least  8  and  possibly  6  or  6  times  the  present 
rate.  The  cost  of  Installing  highly  efficient  draft  apparatus  of 
high  pressure  and  high  capacity  will  be  small  compared  with  the 
saving  of  the  cost  of  installing  extra  boilers. 

A  collateral  advantage  from  the  use  of  high  pressure  draft 
apparatus  necessarily  greatly  increases  the  speed  of  the  gases  in 
the  flues  and  all  other  gas  passages,  and  consequently  it  will  be 
very  much  more  difficult  for  any  soot  or  ash  to  collect  on  the 
heating  plates  or  in  the  flues  or  tubes  and  reduce  the  efficiency. 

In  the  furnace  excessively  high  gas  velocities  are  not  desirable. 
Since  the  burning  of  large  quantities  of  coal  with  small  grate 
areas  and  combustion  spaces  would  necessarily  involve  a  rapid 
flow  of  gas  through  the  fuel  bed  which  may  carry  the  small  pieces 
of  coal  out  of  the  furnace,  and  the  combustible  gases  distilled  from 
the  fuel  bed  may  pass  through  the  useful  combustion  space  before 
they  are  burned. 

The  velocity  of  the  gases  through  the  fuel  can  be  reduced  by 
increasing  the  grate  area  which  is  inversely  proportional  to  the 
velocity  of  the  gases.  In  most  of  the  present  boiler  installations 
there  is  enough  space  under  the  boiler  for  twice  the  existing  crate 
area. 

The  velocity  of  the  gases  through  the  combustion  space  can  be 
reduced  by  increasing  the  spac^.  which  can,  perhaps,  be  done  by 
raising  the  boiler  itself,  and  the  combustion  in  many  cases  can  be 
Improved  by  using  proper  mechanical  stokers  operated  on  the 
principle  of  slowly  heating  the  fresh  fuel. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  by  doubling  the  grate  area  for  Instancy, 
and  doubling  the  present  velocity  of  gases  through  the  furnace, 
about  4  times  the  amount  of  coal  could  be  burned,  resulting  in  4 
times  the  weight  of  hot  gases.  By  doubling  or  tripling  the  pres^ent 
effective  combustion  space   and  by  the  use  of  proper  mechanical 
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stokers  the  combustion  of  the  gases  would  be  fairly  complete  before 
they  would  enter  the  boiler  proper.  Hence  it  appears  to  be  pos- 
sible to  increase  the  ordinary  steam-^reneratlng  apparatus  3  or  4 
times  without  having  the  steam  part  of  it  take  any  more  floor  space 
than  it  does  for  the  present  "  normal "  rate  of  working. 

Reduction  In  Coal  Costs  by  the  Use  of  a  Balanced  Draft  System. 
Walter  Li.  Watson,  in  Bngineering  and  Contracting,  July  1, 
1908,  has  described  the  following  experience  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  American  Water  Works  Association  in  a  plant  consisting  of  1- 
100-h.p.  Vulcan  Iron  Works  horizontal  tubular  boiler,  operating 
prior  to  the  installation  of  a  special  system  of  draft,  at  about  126 
hp.,  and  using  No.  1  buckwheat  coal,  at  $2.80  per  gross  ton  de- 
livered, burning  it  with  chimney  draft,  carefully  regulating  the 
damper  by  hand.  This  station  was  pumping  about  1,600,000  gals, 
per  24  hr&  against  a  head  of  842  ft.,  costing  for  fuel  about  $14.10 
per  million  gals,  pumped. 

As  against  No.  1  buckwheat  coal  with  natural  draft  evaporation 
tests  were  made  with  No.  3  buckwheat  or  barley  coal  with  the  bal- 
anced draft,  with  the  result  that  the  coal  cost  per  million  gals, 
pumped  was  reduced  from  $14.10  to  $8.44,  which  saving  has  since 
been  maintained. 

The  equipment  consists  of  the  following  parts:  First,  a  small 
turbine  blower  set  directly  against  the  ash  pit  wall,  through  which 
an  opening  is  made  to  admit  the  air  to  the  ash  pit.  The  turbine 
exhausts  into  the  ash  pit.  Its  speed  is  automatically  regulated  by 
a  special  type  of  regulating  valve. 

A  diaphragm  damper  controller  is  used,  connected  in  such  a 
manner  to  the  blower,  that  the  same  variation  of  steam  pressure 
that  changes  the  speed  of  the  blower,  simultaneously  changes  the 
position  of  the  damper. 

The  blower  and  damper  are  so  adjusted,  relatively  one  to  the 
other,  that  there  is  at  all  times  practically  atmospheric  pressure  in 
the  furnace  chamber. 

For  each  and  every  change  In  the  speed  of  the  blower,  the  damper 
assumes  a  different  position  within  the  limits  of  Its  travel.  The 
air  supply  to  the  furnace  and  the  exhaust  of  the  gases  from  the 
furnace  thus  liave  a  constant  relation  one  to  the  other  and  the 
draft  is  at  all  times  '*  balanced  '*  against  the  atmosphere ;  hence 
the  name  "Balanced  Draft." 

The  average  steam  consumption  of  the  turbine  is  approximately 
2%  of  the  steam  generated. 

Increase  in  Capacity  of  Boilers  Effected  by  an  Increase  In  Qrate 
Area  without  Increasing  the  Heating  Surface.  Walter  S.  Finlay. 
Jr.,  presented  a  paper  on  this  Hubject  at  the  meeting  of  the  A.  I. 
E.  E.  on  December  13,  1907,  from  which  we  have  abstracted  the 
following. 

Increase  in  capacity  while  the  heating  surface  remains  constant 
is  accompanied  by  a  loss  in  the  economy  of  evaporation  due  to 
the  increased  temperature  of  the  escaping  gases.  This  loss  varies 
from  almost  nothing  to  perhaps  16%  in  fuel  economy  for  an  increase 
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of  100%  in  boiler  capacity.  Under  the  theory  that  combustion,  dls* 
tributlon  and  transfer  of  heat  could  be  much  improved  under  new 
conditions  with  careful  attention  to  details  of  design,  a  change  was 
made  in  the  plans  of  18  of  the  lK>ller  furnaces  in  the  Fifty  •ninth 
Street  plant  of  the  Interborough  liaptd  Transit  Co.  of  New  York 
City  and  a  second  stoker  was  installed.  This  enabled  the  plant  to 
operate  within  the  range  of  the  original  single-stoker  boiler,  to- 
gether with  the  higher  range  of  the  double  stoker.  The  second 
stoker  installed  has  an  area  of  80%  of  the  original  one.  local  con* 
ditions  preventing  an  installation  of  a  larger  sixe ;  the  second,  or 
lower  stoker,  being  constructed  within  a  Ho-called  "  Dutch  oven " 
Tests  made  after  the  itistallation  Indicated  that,  in  this  case, 
double-stoker  operation  covers  the  entire  range  of  single-stolusr 
operation  and  adds  an  increase  in  capacity  proportionate  to  its 
larger  grate  surface,  with  no  appreciable  lo.ss  in  economy,  and  an 
Increase  of  71%  in  capacity  was  accomplished  with  no  loss  in 
economy. 

Using  the  above  results  as  a  basis,  Mr.  Finlay  considers*  the  effect 
of  such  a  change  upon  a  plant  as  a  whole  and  derives  the  follow- 
ing figures  assuming  a  plant  with  a  first  cost  of  $126  per  kw., 
equipment  including  turbo-generators  and  boiler  stokers,  with  a 
ratio  of  60  to  1.     Following  are  the  derived  results: 

% 

Total  cost  per  kw 1125.00  100 

Building    43.76  36 

Boilers     6.876                   6.5 

Grates   1.76                     1.4 

Piping    6.625                  4.5 

Coal -hand ling  apparatus  per  kw 2.30                    1.84 

Balance  of  equipment 64.70                   .... 

In  figuring  the  expense  of  operating  this  plant  the  fixed  charges 
were  taken  at  12%,  including  interest  5%,  depreciation  6%,  taxes 
and  insurance  1%.  The  effect  of  a  change,  as  outlined,  on  the 
different  items  making  up  the  plant  cost,  is  U^en  considered  as 
follows : 

Piping:  In  the  assumed  case  the  cost  of  steam  piping  between 
boilers  and  manifolds,  plus  boiler  feed  piping  and  boiler  blow-off 
piping  alone  has  been  considered.  With  any  change  in  the  number 
of  boilers,  capacity  remaining  constant,  the  cost  of  piping  will  vary 
in  the  same  ratio  multiplied  by  a  factor  which  is  due  to  the  change 
in  size  of  pipe. 

Coal  Handling  Apparatua:  Fixed  plant  capacity  would  seem  to 
demand  fixed  cost  of  this  item,  but  the  proportionate  value  of  the 
conveying  apparatus  is  so  great  that  any  change  affecting  the 
length  of  carry  will  raise  or  lower  the  total  cost  of  the  system 
although  not  In  direct  ratio  to  such  a  change. 

Change  of  Ratio:  Assume  that  it  is  decided  to  cut  In  half  the 
ratio  of  heating  surface  to  grate  surface  by  using  double  grates 
or  stokers  under  boilers  of  the  same  rating,  with  unchanged  plant 
output     The  revised  costs  would  then  be  as  follows: 
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Per  kw. 

Buildlns  (reduced  40%)    $26.26 

Boileni  (reduced  60%)   , 3.438 

Stokers  (remain  same)    1  75 

Piping  ( reduced  40%)    3.736 

Coal -handling  apparatus  (reduced  16%)   1.965 

Balance  (remain  same) 64.70 

$101,468 

Thus  the  plant  first  cost  and  fixed  charges  would  each  be  reduced 
19.6%.  From  figures  on  this  plant,  furnished  by  Mr.  H.  Q.  Stott. 
Mr.  Finlay  estimates  that  the  change  to  double  grate  operation 
would  decrease  maintenance  and  fixed  charges  by  25'rr. 

The  summary  of  the  above  figures  would  indicate  the  following: 
Pina  cost«  19.6%  saving;  total  plant  charges  varying  from  a  saving 
of  5.64%  at  100%  load  factor,  to  7.64%  at  60%  factor,  to  9.65%  at 
4.16%  factor   (365  hours  per  year). 

Mr.  Finlay  also  presented  a  set  of  figures  on  a  plant  cost  of  $160 
per  kw.,  for  which  he  estimated  a  reduction  in  first  cost  and  fixed 
charges  of  20.8%. 

The  summary  of  the  figures  In  the  case  of  the  $150  plant  follows: 
First  cost,  20.8%  saving;  total  plant  charges  vary  from  7.06% 
saving  at  100%  load-factor,  to  9.26%  at  50%  factor  to  11.51%  at 
4.16%  factor. 

Annual  Saving  from  the  Use  of  Soft  Water  in  1,000  h.p.  Boiler 
Plant.  From  a  press  bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  we 
have  taken  Tables  VII  and  VIIL 

TABLB  VIL  COMPARATIVE  EXTRA  COST  WITH  USE  OF 

HARD  WATER 

Average  coal  consumption  for  1.000  h.p.  boiler,  48  tons  a  day, 
48  tons  of  coal  at  $1.50  is  $72.  Estimated  saving  in  fuel 
on  this  water  due  to  use  of  treated  water  is  5%.     Five  % 

of  $72  Is  $3.60  |)er  day.  or.  for  300  working  days $1,080 

Cleaning  boiler,  at  $8  per  week 416 

Repairs  for  tubes,  etc 200 

Boiler  compounds   260 

Coal  for  raising  steam  after  cleaning,  104  tons  at  $1.60 166 

7.6%  depreciation  on  boiler  plant  costing  $16,000 1,126 

Total $3,227 

TABLE  VIII.     COMPARATIVE  EXTRA  COST  WITH  USE  OF 

SOFTENED  WATER 

10%    interest    and    depreciation    on    softening   plant   costing 

$3,600 $360 

Builer   repairs    60 

(*hemiCHlK  at  1  ct.  per  1,000  gal.s 300 

Coal  for  raising  steam  after  cleaning,  16  tons  at  $1.50 24 

6%  depreciation  on  boiler  plant  costing  $16,000 760 

Total     $1,474 

The  total  saving  Is.  therefore  $1,763.  which  is  practically  half 
the  cost  of  Installing  a  softening  plant. 
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Saving  Derived  from  Water  Softening  Plant.  Q.  H.  Olbaon. 
Power,  September  14,  1909.  An  Installation  of  800  h.p.,  oonslstlns 
of  4  Franklin  and  2  Sterlinsr  water-tube  boilers,  taking:  the  water 
from  a  creek,  the  analysis  of  which  water  shows  the  following  sub- 
stances by  solution. 

Grains  per  gallon. 

Silica    O.OJ 

Calcium  carbonate   S.83 

Magnesium     "  0.33 

Calcium  sulphate   9.66 

Maenesium     "         4.79 

Sodium   chloride    2.54 

F  E  203  &  A  L  802 0.02 

Total     26  20 

These  boilers  evaporate  about  100,000  ffals.  of  water  per  day, 
which  would  precipitate  within  the  boiler  380  lbs.  of  scale,  or  ov«r 
70  tons  per  yr.,  and  due  to  the  larire  proportion  of  sulphate,  this 
scale  would  be  quite  hard.  In  fact  before  the  installation  of  the 
water  softening  plant,  a  force  of  3  men  was  maintained  to  clean 
the  boilers  and  replace  tubes,  failures  of  which  were  almost  a  daily 
occurrence. 

After  the  installation  of  a  hot  process  system  for  softening  the 
water,  consisting  in  effect  of  an  open  feed  water  heater,  suitably 
equipped  and  modified  to  provide  the  necessary  time  and  space 
for  the  settlement  and  filtration  of  the  precipitate,  resulting  from 
the  effects  of  heat  upon  carbonate  and  from  the  action  of  soda  ash 
upon  sulphate  and  chloride.  It  was  found  that .  only  1  man  was 
required  for  cleaning  the  boilers  which  was  accomplished  with  a 
hose,  and  that  there  were  but  few  fractured  or  leaky  tubes. 

It  was  also  found  that  whereas  the  work  of  the  plant  had  some- 
what increased,  the  consumption  of  coal  had  been  reduced  from 
42  to  32  tons  per  day.  On  the  basis  of  coal  at  $2.60  per  ton.  and 
figuring  that  1  new  boiler  tube  per  day  was  formerly  required  at 
$2.00  per  tube,  the  saving  from  the  installation  of  the  softening 
system  was  about  as  follows: 

3,600  tons  of  coal   « $9,000 

Wages  of  2  men  for  1  year 900 

800  new  tubes  per  year 1,500 

Total    $11,400 

The  treatment  of  the  water  required  200  lbs.  of  soda  ash  per 
day,  costing  $600  per  year.  The  labor  required  for  operation  was 
2.6  hrs.  time  of  3  men  every  2  weeks,  or  about  $36  per  yr.,  making 
a  total  coat  of  operation  of  the  system  of  $636,  which  makes  the 
net  saving  from  the  operation  of  the  plant,  $10,764,  or  about  4 
times  what  the  system  cost. 

This  does  not  take  Into  account  the  longer  life  of  the  boilers 
because  of  the  protection  from  corrosion,  scale  and  cleaning,  tools, 
nor  the  Increased  steaming  capacity  through  always  feeding  the 
boilers  with  hot  water. 
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Results  from  Operation  of  Water-Treating  Plant.  The  following 
article,  by  H.  G.  D.  Nutting,  is  from  Electrical  World,  December  4. 
1915.  Considerable  trouble  has  been  experienced  by  the  Mineral 
Point  (Wis.)  Public  Service  Company  in  securing  satisfactory 
boller-feed  water.  The  creek  water  and  well  water  of  the  vicinity 
is  hard,  and  in  spite  of  the  use  of  boiler  compound  a  hard  scale 
about  .1875  in&  thick  collects  on  the  boiler  tubes  and  shells  in  a 
run  of  3  weeks.  The  effect  of  this  scale  on  boiler  operation  and 
maintenance  cost  suggested  an  investigation  of  methods  of  water 
treatment  which  resulted  in  the  installation  of  the  apparatus  shown 
in  Fig.  35. 

The  water-treating  plant  consists  of  2  elements  —  a  30,000-gal. 
■teel  settling  tank  and  a  chemical  proportioning  and  feeding  device. 
The  settling  tank  is  about  13.5  ft  in  diam.  by  26  ft.  in  height. 

The  operation  of  the  softener  is  automatic  and  requires  operating 
attention  only  to  provide  dally  a  chemical  mixture  of  lime  and 
soda  ash.  The  water  is  tested  each  day,  the  chemical  orifice 
cleaned  out,  and  the  sludge  blown  off  in  addition. 

The  cycle  of  operation  of  the  softener  is  as  follows:  When  the 
pore-water  level  has  dropped  to  a  point  (by  feeding  to  the  feed 
pumps)  where  the  controlling  float  5  causes  the  valve  4  in  the  raw- 
water  pipe  to  open,  the  raw  water  discharges  into  the  waterwheel 
buckets  2,  causing  the  paddles  6  to  stir  the  chemical  solution  in  the 
upper  tank  and  also  operate  the  chain  buckets,  thus  delivering  the 
chemical  solution  into  the  constant-level  cup  7.  The  chemical 
solution  then  flows  through  the  fixed  orifice  in  7,  through  the  pipe 
11,  to  the  down-take  12  of  the  settling  tank.  The  raw  water  is 
exhausted  from  the  waterwheel  into  the  settling-tank  down-take 
pipe  12,  where  it  mixes  with  the  chemical  solution  and  Is  stirred 
by  paddles  arranged  on  a  vertical  shaft,  actuated  by  the  water- 
wheel through  the  bevel  gears  13.  As  the  water  level  rises  in  the 
settling  tank,  the  float  5  rises  and  at  a  predetermined  point  shuts 
off  the  raw-water  valve  4.  This  cycle  of  operation  requires  about 
10  mins.,  during  which  time  treated  water  is  also  being  drawn  from 
the  softener  to  the  heater  through  the  outlet  16.  The  softener  re- 
mains idle  for  about  10  mins.  or  longer,  depending  upon  the  water 
required,  and  then  starts  again. 

The  time  and  number  of  cycles  of  operation  are  recorded  by  an 
electrical  curve-drawing  voltmeter  contacted  by  the  main-control 
float  rod  6,  so  that,  by  means  of  a  calibrated  oriflce,  operating 
under  a  con.stant  head  controlled  by  a  float,  the  amount  of  water 
softened  is  determined.  By  adding  the  amount  of  steam  con- 
densed in  the  heater,  which  can  be  accurately  calculated  from  the 
record  of  inlet  and  outlet  temperatures  at  the  heater  and  the 
amount  of  water  delivered  to  the  heater  from  the  softener,  a  record 
of  dally  water  evaporated  in  the  boilers  is  obtained.  This  quantity 
is  corrected  for  the  amount  of  water  blown  out  of  the  softener 
with  sludge,  as  determined  by  calibration  of  the  sludge  blow-off 
valve. 

To  provide  the  hottest  water  possible  to  the  softener  and  secure 
the   best  economy  of  heat  distribution  throughout  the  plant,  the 
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water  to  be  treated  is  taken  from  the  diRchargre  side  of  the  West- 
liiKfaouse  Lie  Blanc  condensers  without  additional  pumping,  the 
discharge  head  being  sufficient  to  operate  the  softener.  This  water 
has  a  temperature  of  from  90  degs.  F.  to  120  degs.  F.,  depending 
upon  the  load  and  weather  conditions.  The  "  make-up "  water, 
which  is  practically  equivalent  to  the  amount  used  by  the  turbines 
not  including  the  auxiliaries,  and  which  is  comparatively  cold 
water,  is  fed  to  the  condenser  injection  pipe.  In  this  way  the  hot 
water  is  delivered  at  its  most  advantageous  point  (direct  to  the 
softener)'  and  the  cold  water  at  its  most  advantageous  point  (the 
condenser). 

The  amount  of  chemicals  required  per  day  on  the  average  is 
35  lbs.  of  soda  anh  and  125  lbs.  of  lime.  This  amount  is  sufficient 
to  treat  65,000  gals,  of  creek  water  per  day,  which  shows  by  teat 
not  more  than  5  grains  of  scale-forming  material  per  gal.  after 
treatment.  The  cost  per  1000  gals,  of  water  is  1.63  cts.  The  daily 
cost  of  softening  chemicals  is  about  $1,  whereas  before  the  treating 
plant  was  installed  the  cost  per  day  for  compound  was  $2.40  and 
the  load  was  less  than  at  present.  The  chemicals  are  purchased 
by  the  car-load  at  low  prices,  the  soda  ^sh  costing  1  ct.  per  lb. 
and  the  lime  0.5  ct.  per  lb. 

All  chenvical  charges  to  the  ground  mixing  tank  are  weighed  on 
platform  scales  and  the  tank  is  calibrated,  so  that  by  means  of  a 
measuring  stick  the  strength  of  the  solution  can  be  determined. 
The  mixing  is  done  by  aii  ordinary  laborer  under  the  direction  of 
the  chief  engineer.  After  mixing,  the  charge  is  stirred,  and  while 
being  stirred  it  is  elevated  to  the  upper  tank  by  means  of  a  Crane 
steam  siphon,  in  about  10  mlns.,  with  a  small  expenditure  of  steam. 

Bach  day  the  treated  water  is  tested  by  the  chief  engineer,  by 
means  of  a  testing  cabinet  furnished  by  the  manufacturer  of  the 
softener.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  formidable  venture,  in  view  of 
the  time  and  knowledge  required  to  make  a  laboratory  analysis  of 
water.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  quite  as  simple  as  making  a  COi 
analysis,  and  requires  about  15  mins.  to  perform.  The  test  is 
conducted  to  determine  (1)  hardness,  (2)  causticity,  (3)  alkalin- 
ity. 

The  hardness  test  is  made  by  placing  100  cu.  cm.  of  the  water 
to  be  tested  in  a  bottle  and  adding  a  "  standard  soap  solution " 
from  a  measuring  burette.  The  bottle  is  then  shaken  and  the 
soap  solution  added  in  small  quantities  until  the  lather  will  hold 
together  firmly  for  five  minutes.  A  little  practice  in  this  test  will 
produce  duplicate  results  within  a  reasonable  practical  error. 

'Causticity  is  determined  by  adding  phenol  to  100  cu.  cm.  of  the 
water  to  be  tested  in  a  porcelain  dish,  the  phenol  serving  as  an 
indicator.  An  acid  solution  is  then  added  from  the  measuring 
burette  until  the  solution  again  becomes  clear.  The  number  of 
cu.  cms.  of  acid-testing  solution  added  gives  the  measure  of 
causticity. 

The  alkalinity  test  is  made  by  adding  methyl  orange  to  the  same 
water  tested  for  causticity.  The  methyl  orange  gives  this  water  a 
straw   color.     The   acid-testing   solution   is   again   added   from   the 
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burette  until  the  Indicator  turns  pink.    The  amount  of  acld-testins 
solution  added  gives  the  test  for  alkalinity. 

The  relations  between  alkalinity  and  causticity  tests  are  ImpoK- 
ant  in  showing  correct  reatment.  The  tes^t  Indicating  pro|>er  treat- 
ment should  be  about  as  follows:  Hardness*  6;  causlicity,  4; 
alkalinity,  7. 

TABLE   IX.     ANALYSIS   OP  RAW  CREEK  "WATER  USED   BY 
MINERAL  POINT  PUBLIC  SERVICE  COMPANY 

Grains  Qmln;* 

Content  per  U.S.  Content  per  U.  S 

gallon  gallon 

Silicia 0.04  Sodium  chloride 2  97 

Iron  and  aluminum  oxides  0.14  Total  solids 29  9€ 

Calcium  carbonate    1 1.03  Incrusting  solids 22  36 

Magnesium  carbonate 1.32  Organic  and  volatile  matter  4  73 

Magnesium  sulphate 8.93  Alkalinity    1 2  60 

Magnesium  chloride 0.80  Hardness   22.00 

TABLE  X.     OPERATING  CONDITIONS   BEFORE  AND  AFTER 
TREATING   BOILER-FEED   WATER 

Item.  Condifions  before   treating   water. 

1.  Comparatively  low  economy  of  evaporation. 

2.  Lost,  on  an  average,   thirteen  boiler  tubes  per  mdnth,  costing 

about  $10  each,  Including  cutting  out  old  tubes  and  replacing 
new  onea 

3.  Rapid  depreciation  and  high  maintenance  cost  of  brickwork  due 

to  extlnguiHhing  and  starting  of  furnace  flres. 

4.  Loss  of  service  of  boilers  and  shut-down  due  to  loss  of  steam 

when  tubes  blew  out. 
6.  Danger  from  exnlo^lon. 

6.  Loss  of  coal  in  burning  down  and  building  up  flres  and  loss  of 

heat  in  water. 

7.  ContinuouKly  calking  leaks  in  tubes  and  shells. 

8.  Comix>und  deposits  on  feed-pii>«  valven. 

9.  Required  to  oleun  heater  weekly  and  feed  cold  water  to  boilers 

while  doing  so.     Heater  never  could  be  thoroughly  cleaned. 

10.  Expen}4e  of  frequent  turbining  of  boilers   (every  three  or  four 

weeks)  with  consequent  expense  for  hand-hole  and  man- 
hole ga.sketH,  labor,  power  for  turbine,  etc. 

11.  Turbo-generutor  sealing  glands  stopped  up  with  scale,  requir- 

ing turbine  to  be  taken  apart  and  cleaned,  with  consequent 
losH  of  service  and  with  considerable  exjiense. 

12.  Numerous  other  troublesome  conditions  of  a  minor  character. 

In  some  cases  even  loss  of  vacuum  was  caused  by  scale. 

Item.  Results  secured  by  treatment. 

1.  The  coal  bill  has  been  reduced  by  18%  of  its  former  amount, 

bailed  on  the  same  load.  The  coal  bill  for.  July,  the  second 
month  of  use  of  the  water  softener,  was  $614  less  than  /or 
May,  when  the  softener  was  not  in  use  —  i.e.,  based  on  the 
same  output. 

2.  No  boiler  tubes  have  been  lost  since  the  softener  began  to  ef> 

feet  results,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  boilers  have  been 
above  rating  most  of  the  time. 

3.  The  load  has  been  carried  on  1   600*hp.  and  1   250-hp.   boiler. 

whereas  previously  1  600-hp.  and  2  260-hp.  boilers  were  re- 
quired. Incidentally,  the  load  has  increased  while  the  horse- 
power of  the  boilers  in  service  hss  decreased. 

4.  Scale  has  practically  disappeared,  leaving  the  black  iron. 

6.  Maintenance    and    depreciation    of    brickwork    have    been    dt> 
mlnlshed. 
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Item.  Results  secured  by  treatment. 

€.  Additional  coal  \»  Haved»  owing  to  lack  of  necessity  of  burning 
down  and  lebuildiug  fireti  and  rfheatlnK  water. 

7.  Danger  of  blow -out  tube»  eJinunutvd. 

8.  Lcakfet  »top|>ed.     ( Imniediateiy  ufter  tttarting  the  softener,  sev- 

eral leaka  opened  up  in  the  tubes  and  shells  of  one  boiler. 
Thisi  waa  cauned  by  a  fireman  i>ermitting  low  water,  al- 
though the  elimination  of  Mrale  from  the  tubes  and  sheila 
probably  aggravated  the  conditions.  After  calking  and 
rolling,  no  leaks  have  reapi>eared.) 

9.  No  deposits  on  or  eating  out  of  valves. 

10.  Heater  now  wanhed  out  every  2  or  3  weeks  (previously  it  was 

cleaned  weekly).  Very  little  deposit  found.  What  little  is 
found  probably  caused  by  overt reating  the  water  slightly. 

11.  No  turblning  required.     It  is  anticipated  that  once  a  year  will 

be  sufficient. 

12.  Turbine  glands  remain  clear.     No  cleaning  required. 

13.  Less  loMM  from  blowing  down. 

14.  No  loss  of  vacuum  from  scale  on  atmospheric  relief  valves  and 

other  trouble  caui<ed  by  scale. 
The  results  in  Table  X  have  been  shown  by  the  use  of  the  xvater 
softener  two  months  and  indicate  that  the  external  treatment  of 
feed  water  at  this  plant  reiurns  a  very  handsome  profit  on  the  in- 
vestment required.     The  apparatus  cost  about  |3,000  Installed. 

This  iniftallation.  in  addition  to  furnishing  treated  water  for  the 
boilem  of  the  central  Htation,  provides  soft  water  for  the  Mineral 
Point  A  Northern  Railroad  Comi>any  for  use  in  its  locomotives.  It 
is  reported  that  a  savihg  In  coal  similar  to  that  of  the  operating 
company  haa  been  made,  and,  further,  that  fewer  leaks  are  en- 
countered. One  of  the  engineers  has  stated  that  previous  to  using 
soft  water  he  did  not  get  out  of  the  yards  in  the  morning  before 
his  flues  started  leaking.  Since  using  soft  water  he  has  had  no 
more  leaks.  Tills  also  results  in  a  saving  of  water,  as  a  large 
amount  leaked  out  on  each  trip.  It  is  anticipated  by  the  manage- 
ment of  the  railroad,  based  on  the  saving  so  far,  that  the  saving  in 
maintenance  cost  will  be  at  least  as  great  as  the  saving  in  fuel. 
The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  Company  has  also 
contracted  for  a  supply  of  this  water  and  is  now  using  it. 

The  Mineral  Point  Public  Service  Company  serves  a  group  of 
cities  in  Houthwestern  Wisconsin,  as  well  as  several  sine  mines, 
with  light  and  power.  The  station  equipment  consists  of  4  260-hp. 
and  2  600-hp.  Heine  boilers,  1  1200-kw.  AlHs-Chalmers  turbine,  1 
1200-kw.  Westinghouse  turbine,  and  1  275-kw.  directly  connected 
Nordberg  engine-generator  set.  The  condensing  water  Is  cooled 
by  a  Stocker  cooling  tower  and  by  a  cooling  pond  recently  con- 
structed. Make-up  water  is  pumped  sometimes  from  a  creek  run- 
ning past  the  power  house  and  sometimes  from  wells. 

The  softener  is  made  by  the  Northern  Water  Softener  Company 
of  Madison,  Wis. 

Costs  of  Cooling  Ponds.  From  Electrical  World,  Oct.  9,  1915. 
Tables  XI  and  XII  give  data  on  the  operation  and  cost  of  construct- 
ing cooling  ponds  equipped  with  spray  noxsles  for  cooling  the  circu- 
lating water  of  condensers  used  with  steam  engines  and  turbines. 
In  order  to  make  a  proper  comparison  of  the  costs  of  cooling  ar- 
rangementB  for  prime  movers  varying  In  rating  from  500  kws.  to 
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2000  kw&  it  Is  necessary  to  assume  a  »team  consumption  that  is 
r.iii*iy  consistent  witli  plant  practice  In  each  case.  For  tlie  600  kw. 
turbu-seneratur  a  »«teani  consumption  of  22  lbs.  per  kw.-hr.,  when 
ui/tTating  at  a  17.6  in.  vacuum  iflerrtfU  tu  a  '60  in.  baiumelei,  is 
taken  ax  an  average  water  rate  fur  summer  weather  in  the  Middle 
and  Southern  states,  or  a  total  steam  consumption  of  11,000  lbs.  iier 
hr.  for  the  unit.  In  order  to  tibtain  the  vacuum  mentioned,  it  is 
necviQiary  to  have  a  ratio  of  circulating  water  to  steam  of  60  to  1. 
therefore  1320  gals,  per  itiin.  of  water  will  be  circulated  and  sprayed 
Ht  the  cooling  pond.  This  will  require  about  36  nossles  of  a  sise  to 
discharge  approximately  40  gals,  per  min.  at  7  lbs.  pressure  at  the 
noszle.  The  cost  of  such  an  equipment  of  noszles,  fqvray  heads, 
iS»ray  arms,  drip  sprays  and  piping,  including  eccentric  spray,  tees, 
valves*  when  requirt'd.  suet  ion -well  wall  piece  and  flange-by-bell 
elbow,  is  about  1826  as  shown  In  Table  Xll. 


TABLE  XII.     COST  OF  ("CiNSTRUCTING  COOLING  PONDS 
WITH  SPKAV   NUZZLI2:  KQUlI'MblNT 

Size  of  steam  unit,  kws 6U0  1,000  2,000 

A*M«ufiicd  steam  consumption,  lbs.  |>er 

kw.-hr 22  20  18 

Total  steam  condensed  per  hr.,  lbs.  .         11.000         20.000  36,000 

Circulating   water  required,   60   to  1 

ratio,  gals,  per  min 1,320  2.400  4.320 

Number  of  nozzles  required 36  60  110 

Cost  of  nozzles,  equipment  and  pip- 
ing complete    1826  $1,686  $2,310 

Size  of  cooling  pond  required,  ft.  ...  60  by  128  90  by  90  112  by  120 
Approximate     cost     concrete     basin 

complete    |2,660         |3.240  $6,400 

Ap|»roximate  cost  puddled  clay  basin 

complete    |1,280         11.620  $2,700 

Approximate     cost     concrete     basin, 

equipment  and  piping  complete   .  .         $3,386         $4,826  $7,710 

ApproxiniMle  co.v-t  imddied  clay  basin; 

equipment  and  piping  complete   ..        $2,106         $3,206  $6,0l0 

The  size  of  the  pond  required  for  a  600  kw.  Installation  should 
be  about  60  by  128  ft.  with  the  sprays  arranged  in  7  groups  of  6 
nozzles  each,  connected  to  a  pi|>e  line  down  the  center  of  the  pond 
If  a  concrete  basin  is  required,  it  should  have  a  6  in.  reinforced 
concrete  bottom  and  side  walls,  the  side  walls  having  a  slope  of 
2  to  1  to  avoid  the  cost  of  forms  In  this  ca.^e  the  |K>nd  should 
have  a  suitable  suction  well  with  double  screens  to  prevent  the 
nozzles  from  clogging  and  also  piers  carrying  plates  and  rolls  on 
which  the  piping  can  rest.  The  total  construction  cost  for  such  a 
pond.  Including  the  excavation,  will  be  about  40  cts.  |)er  sq.  ft. 
under  average  conditions  with  no  hazards,  or  a  total  of  $2,660 
for  the  concrete  basin  complete.  This  amount  added  to  the  cost  of 
the  sffMfciHl  equipment  and  piping  makes  the  total  approximate  cost 
for  the   600   kw.   installation   $3,386. 

If  the  conditi«ms  are  such  that  a  pond  can  be  constructed  with  a 
6-in.  puddled  clay  bottom  and  the  bank  lined  with  puddled  clay  of 
the  asmw  thickness,  the  cost  would  b«  about  20  cts.  per  sq.  ft.  or 
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$1,280  for  the  basin  complete.  Adding  the  cost  of  the  special 
equipment  and  piping  to  this  amount,  the  total  cost  of  a  pond  of 
this  character  would  be  about  |2,106. 

On  a  similar  basis  for  the  1000-l<w.  unit,  assuming  a  steam  con- 
somption  of  20  lbs.  per  kw.-hr.,  a  ratio  of  circulating  water  to 
steam  condensed  of  60  to  1,  and  the  same  size  of  nozzles  as  before, 
spraying  2400  gals  per  min.,  60  nozzles  would  be  required.  The 
cost  of   this   equipment,   with   the   necessary    piping,    fittings   and 


tt"  •/..  "•»•  '  '  I*'  i- 


Pig.  S6.     Plan  and  elevation  of  cooling  pond. 


the  like,  would  be  around  $1,585.  This  installation  would  require 
a  pond  90  by  90  ft.  or  66  by  125  ft.,  with  an  arrangement  of  3  or  2 
lines  of  pipe  having  4  or  6  groups  uf  (Sprays  of  6  nozzles  each 
per  line.  The  cost  of  a  concrete  basin  of  these  dimensions  at  40 
cts.  per  sq.  ft.  would  be  $3,240  and,  including  special  equipment  and 
piping,  14,826.  For  a  pond  with  puddled  clay  bottom  and  sides 
tli«  total  cost  would  be  |8,206.    The  costs  for  the  2000-kw.  installa- 
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tlon  shown  in  Table  XI  are  arrived  at  In  the  same  manner,  aasom- 
ing  a  steam  consumption  of  18  lbs.  per  kw.-hr. 

Cost  of  Making  a  Spray  Coolino  Pond.  Power,  April  18,  191S. 
Besides  the  pleasing  appearance,  the  next  important  feature  of  this 
device  is  its  durability.  Being  all  iron  and  concrete  (Fig.  36). 
there  is  practically  no  wear  and  nothing  to  require  attention  or  get 
out  of  order,  and  there  is  no  danger  from  wind  storms.  IB  lbs. 
pressure  is  all  that  la  required  to  operate  the  ^ray.  The  loss  by 
evaporation  la  about  the  same  as  in  other  spray  cooling  devices. 
•  This  cooler  handles  1500  gals,  per  mln.,  reducing  the  water  to 
normal  temperature.    This  is  regulated  by  the  pressure,  and  ther^y 

Poaodi 
§S8§§|§|§ 


& 


40  90  00 

Horse  Towar 


Fig.  87.    Approximate  yearly  cost  of  steam  power.  160  days  at  10 

hr.  per  day. 


the  height  to  which  the  spray  rises ;  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere 
is  also  a  governing  factor.  The  cost  of  the  plant  was  as  follows 
(estimated):  Ground,  $400;  excavating  (800  yds.),  $260;  concrete 
and  labor,  $1,260;  iron  pipes  and  noszles,  $650;  total,  12.460 

The  cost  of  a  cooling  tower  with  fan  to  perform  the  same  amount 
of  work  was  estimated  at  15.000.  The  brass  nossles  are  of  special 
make  and  cost  $500  for  the  20  used.  The  bottom  of  the  pond  Is 
lined  with  5  ins.  of  concrete  and  the  depth  of  water  is  about  8  ft. 
The  concrete  columns  supporting  the  pipes  are  12  ins.  square  In 
cross-section,  and  they  are  spaced  12  ft.  6  ins.  apart  on  straight 
runs.    The  cooling  pond  has  been  in  service  about  a  year. 

Cost  of  Steam  Power.    After  Wm.  EL  Snow,  Engineering  Magm- 
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sine;  May,  1908.  These  figures  were  compiled  from  a  large  amount 
of  data  obtained  in  many  small  power  stations  at  various  places, 
and  are  believed  to  be  sufficiently  accurate  for  any  purpose  of 
ordinary  estimating.  Tfaey  are  naturally  general  averages  or  ap- 
proximations thereto. 

Approximate  Yearly  Cost  of  Steam  Power.  The  curves  in  Fig.  87 
were  plotted  from  "data  compiled  by  Wm.  K  Snow  and  represent 
the  approximate  yearly  costs  of  steam  power,  150  days.  10  hrs.  per 
day,  for  simple  condensing  engine& 

The  Cost  of  Steam  Power  for  Smalt  Engines.  Tables  XVI-XVIII 
are  quoted  from  W.  O.  Webber's  figures  on  the  cost  of  one  steam 
horse  power  per  brake  h.p.  per  year  for  simple  engines  as  given  in 
Einglneering  Magazine,  July,  1908. 

TABLE  XVI.  COST  OP  ONE  STEAM  H.P.  PER  BRAKE  H.P. 

PER  YEAR,  SIMPLE  ENGINES 

Size  of  plant,  h.p.   ........  10  20  40  60    •  80 

Cost  of  plant  per  h.p $230.  $200.  $190.  $180.  $175. 

Fixed  charges.  14% 32.20  28.  26.60  25.20  24.60 

Coal  per  h.p.  per  hr. 15.  12.  10.  9.  8. 

Cost  of  coal,  $4.00  per  ton  .  82.60  66.  56.  49.50  34. 

Attendance  3.080  hrs 60.  30.  20.  15.  13. 

Oil.     waste     and     supplies 

per  yr 10.  6.  4.  3.  2.60 

Total   174.70  130.  106.60  92.70  84.10 

Without  coal 92.20  64.  50.60  43.20  40.10 

Coal,  at  $5.00 195.  146.60  119.36  105.07  95.10 

«*     4.60    185.01  138.26  112.47  98.80  89.60 

••       ••     4.00 174.70  130.00  105.60  92.70  84.10 

"     8.50 164.38  121.76  98.72  86.61  78.60 

"     3.00 154.06  113.50  91.85  80.32  73.10 

"       ••     2.60    143.74  106.26  84.-97  74.13  67.60 

**     2.00   133.42  97.00  78.10  67.95  62.10 


«« 


Coal  Consumption  of  Compound  Condensing  Steam  Plant.  W.  H. 
Weston,  Engineering  Magazine,  January,  1912,  has  given  the  follow- 
ing figures,  for  running  9  hours  a  day  and  306  days  per  year,  in 
tons  of  coal  per  year. 

H.p.  Tons  in  round  numbers 

400  1.600 

600  1.800 

600  2.100 

800  2,600 

1.000  3.100 

1.600  4,400 

2.000  5.600 

4,000  10,200 

PLANTS  With  2  bnoinbs 

600  3.600 

750  6.000 

1,000  6,200 

2,000  11.000 


PLANTS   WITH    '. 

1   BNOINES 

600 

7.200 

1.000 

12.400 
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Labor  Costs  In  a  Compound-Condensino  Steam  Plant.  W.  H. 
Weston.  Engineering  Magazine,  January,  1912,  gives  the  foUowing 
figures  based  on  10  hours  per  day  with  wages  as  in  1911. 

H.p.  Cost  per  year 

400  12,400 

600  3,000 

600  8,400 

800  4,000 

1.000  4.600 

1.600  4.600 

2,000  6.600 

4,000  9.000 

Fixed  Charflet  In  Compound  Condensing  Steam  Plant.  The  fol- 
lowing figures  are  taken  from  an  article  by  W.  H.  Weston,  Engin- 
eering Magazine,  January,  1912. 

Interest,  insurance,  and  taxes 10  to  11% 

Average  depreciation  on  engine  plants 4% 

Average  depreciation  on  boiler  plants 5% 

Average  cost  of  repairs,  depending  upon  age  of  the  plant, 
intensity   of  the  load   and   how   it   was   handled,   and 

whether  or  not  repairs  were  promptly  made 2  to    2% 

Fuel  and  Water  Consumption  for  Compound-Condensing  Steam 
Engines  of  1000  h.p.  Upward.  W.  H.  Weston.  Engineering  Maga* 
sine,  January,  1912,  states  that  engines  of  this  class,  of  1000  h.p. 
will  ordinarily  use  17  lbs.  of  water  per  h.p.-hr.  with  pressures  of 
126  to  136  lbs. ;  2000-h.p.  engines  will  use  16  lbs.  and  4000-h.p. 
will  use  about  14  Ibk  He  has  compiled  the  following  figures  from 
a  large  quantity  of  data  where  soft  coals  were  used.  Working  to  a 
fair  maximum  performance,  without  overcrowding  and  with  average 
chimney  draft  of  0.43  in.,  the  average  coal  per  sq.  ft.  of  grate  per 
hr.  is  19  lbs. ;  average  water  evaporation  per  lb.  of  coal.  8.65  lbs. 
Under  ordinary  running  conditions,  feed-water  at  an  average  tem- 
perature of  190  degs.  F,  flue  gases  460  degs.  to  660  deg& 

17  -5-  8.65  =  1.96  lbs.  coal  per  h.n.-hr. 
19  4- 1.96  =  9.7  h.p.  per  sq.  ft  or  grate. 
16  -T-  8.66  =  1.73  lbs.  coal  per  h.p.-nr. 
19  -7- 1.73  =  11  h.p.  per  sq.-  ft  of  grate. 
14  -T-  8.66  =  1.62  lbs.  coal  per  h.p.-hr. 
19  -^  1.62  =  11.7  h.p.  per  sq.  ft  of  grate. 

In  using  these  figures  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  four  1000  h.p. 
engines  will  not  run  on  as  small  an  amount  of  water  as  one  4000 
h.p.  engine.  The  amount  of  coal  burned  per  sq.  ft  of  heating 
surface  will  average  0.4  to  0.46  lb.  per  hr.,  or  not  over  0.6  lb. 
as  a  maximum.  He  considers  that  the  amount  for  the  best  all- 
round  efllciency  is  about  0.42  lb. 

The  average  amount  of  water  evaporated  per  sq.  ft  of  heating 
surface  per  hr.  in  water-tube  boilers  is  about  4.2  lbs. ;  in  tubular 
boilers,  about  3.6  lbs. 

To  calculate  the  total  amount  of  coal  required  for  a  plant  the 
figures  given,  1.96.  1.73  and  1.62  respeetlvely  per  h.p.-hr.,  must  be 
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Increaaed  about  15%  to  allow  for  keeping  fires  over  night,  steam  for 
aujLlliary,  condensation  in  pipes,  radiation,  etc.,  which  will  make 
them  respectively  2.25,  2.00  and  1.86  lbs.  Steam  used  for  heating 
or  other  purposes  will  be  in  addition  to  this. 

Compound-condensing  engines  of  800  h.p.  will  consume  about  18 
lbs.  of  water  per  h.p.-hr.,  and  2.08  lbs.  of  coal,  15%  added  for 
miscellaneous  making  2.39  lbs.  of  coal  per  h.p.  hr. 

Similar  engines  of  600  h.p.  use  19  lbs.  of  steam,  and  400  h.p. 
equipment  uses  20  lbs.  of  steam  per  h.p.-hr. 

The  average  cost  of  oil,  waste  and  small  supplies  for  such  a  plant 
will  amount  in  dollars  to  about  12  times  the  square  root  of  the 
h.p.  per  yr.  ^ 

The  cost  of  water  in  a  steam  plant  is  a  very  uncertain  quantity, 
depending  upon  local  conditions ;  such  as  the  success  in  eliminating 
oil,  quality  of  the  condensing  water,  whether  Jet  condensers  or  the 
mixing  type  are  used,  the  distance  which  the  water  must  be  piped 
or  the  height  to  which  it  must  be  pumped,  etc.,  the  average  figures 
are  not  trustworthy.  This  item  should  be  figured  out  for  every 
special  case. 

Availability  of  Exhaust  Heat  from  Different  Types  of  Engines. 
The  exhaust,  be  it  steam  or  gas,  contains  heat,  sometimes  reach- 
ing 70  or  75%,  and  may  be  available  for  warming  buildings,  etc. 
The  more  efficient  the  engine,  the  smaller  the  amount  of  the  exhaust 
heat  available  for  this  purpose. 

Table  XIX  indicates  what  may  be  expected  and  was  published  by 
Xldwin  D.  Dreyfus  in  Power,  January  31,  1911. 

TABLB  XIX.  STEAM  PER  BRAKE  H.P.  AVAILABLE  IN  TH^ 

EXHAUST  FOR  HEATING.  LBS. 

Type  of  engine 

Simple  automatic  engine  .' 40 

Small   steam  turbine      30 

Single  cylinder  Corliss  engine   28 

Corliss  non-condensing  compound  engine   22 

Automatic  bleeder  turbine 20 

Complete  expansion  turbine  (bleeding  26%  from  receiver)   6 

Gas  engine  (waste  Jacket  and  exhaust  heat  used  in  hot  water 

system)    t 6 

Gas  engine  only,  exhaust  applied  to  steaming 2 

8ummaiy  of  Operating  Results  In  Steam  Turbo -Electric  Plants 
from  200  to  20,000  kw.  Capacity.  O.  S.  Lyford,  Jr..  and  R.  W. 
Stovel  have  given  Table  XX,  Electric  Journal,  April,  1912. 

This  table  gives  the  maximum  results  that  may  generally  be 
expected  with  bituminous  coal  of  14,000  B.t.u.  per  lb.  The  annual 
average  boiler  and  furnace  efficiency  ranges  from  50  to  70%.  In 
the  2  sets  of  assumed  conditions,  the  additional  heat  necessary  to 
bring  the  temperature  of  the  feed-water  of  the  one  case  up  to  that 
of  the  other  Is  sufficient  to  raise  the  steam  pressure  of  the  second 
case  to  65  lbs.  more  than  the  first  and  to  superheat  the  steam  125 
degs.,  the  steam  in  the  second  case  doing  10%  more  useful  work 
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TABLE  XX.     SUMMARY  OF  OPERATING  RESULTS 

Range  of 
cx>mmon  practice 

B.tu.  per  lb.  of  fuel  (assumed)   14.000  14,000 

Average  yearly  overall  boiler  and  furnace  effl- 

ciency,  %   50  70 

Effective  B.t.u.  per  lb.  of  fuel   7,000  9.800 

Boilei*  pressure,  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  gauge 125  190 

Superheat,  degs.  F 0  125 

Average  feed- water  temperature,  degs.  F 120  200 

B.t.u.  per  lb.  of  steam  (approximate)   1,100  1,100 

Lbs.  of  water  evaporated  per  lb.  of  fuel,  actual  .  6.36  8.91 
Lbs.    of   fuel    per   standard    boiler   h.p.    (33,306 

B.t.u.)    4.76  3.40 

Average  overall  station  water  rate  per  kw 80  20 

B.t.u.  in  coal  per  lew.  generated 66,000  31.500 

Thermal  efficiency  of  station,  %   5.2  10.8 

than  that  in  the  first  case,  which  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
proper  feed-water  heating.  ^ 

The  water  consumption  for  the  main  units  and  all  auxiliaries  will 
vary  over  a  year  between  30  and  20  lbs.  per  kw.-hour,  which 
figures,  divided  by  the  rate  of  evaporation,  will  give  the  lbs,  of 
coal  per  kw.  generated  between  the  limits  of  2.25  and  4.72  respect- 
ively. These  figures  multiplied  by  14,000  give,  for  the  average 
over  the  entire  year,  the  B.t.u.  In  the  fuel  per  kw.-hr.  generated. 
Since  the  kw.-hr.  Is  theoretically  equivalent  to  3.420  B.t.u.  the  re- 
sultant annual  thermal  efllciency  of  the  station  will  appear  as  the 
last  two  figures  In  the  table,  namely  —  6.2  and  10.8%.  A  few  sta- 
tions to-day  give  better  results  than  the  best  here  indicated  and  a 
good  many  plants  are  worse  than  the  6.2%  shown  in  the  lower  limit 
of  this  table,  but  a  standard  plant  to-day  ought  to  come  lower 
than  these  two  limits  and  If  large  enough  ought  to  be  very  close 
to  the  better  one. 

Floor  Space  Required  by  Corliss  Engines  and  Turbines.  J.  R. 
Bibbins  gives  the  following  information  in  a  paper  for  the  25th 
Convention  of  the  A.  I.  E.  E. 

For  several  years  there  has  been  a  continual  reduction  In  the 
bulk  and  cost  of  the  turbine  unit.  To  what' extent,  can  best  be 
appreciated  by  comparison  with  Corliss  practice. 

Over-all  floor 
Type  of  prime  mover  and  sise  space,  sq.  ft. 

in  electric  horsepower  per  electric  h.p. 

Horizontal  Corliss,  600  to  1,500 0.7    to  1 

Vertical  Corliss,  1.000  to  3.500   0.35  to  0.4 

Horisontal  vertical  compound  Corliss,  7.000 0.46 

Vertical  3-cyl.  rorll«8,  6.000   0.2 

Single-flow  turbine,  1.000  to  6.000 0.17  to  0.76 

Double-flow  turbine,  15,000   0.06 

In  large  sises,  the  turbine  has  reduced  floor  areas  to  about  80% 
of  that  required  by  the  modern  vertical  Corliss  engine,  and  to 
about  10%  of  the  horizontal  vertical  type.  A  detailed  compartoon 
between  single-flow  and  double-flow  types  follows; 
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TURBINES 

Unit  slse.  Floor  space  required  per  sq.  ft. 

kwa.                                Type                        per  kw.  per  ein.p. 

1,000 Single-flow                  0.200  0.149 

1.500 '•                            0.166  0.123 

2.000 ••                             0.141  0.105 

3.000 ••                            0.101  0.075 

6,000 Double-flow                 0.092  0.068 

10.000 f          ••                            0.063  0.047 


Similarly  in  weight  per  kw.  capacity.  Data  are  not  at  hand  for 
comparison  with  complete  reciprocating  unitB,  but  without  gener- 
ators, large  vertical  Corliss  engines,  including  flywheel,  weigh  from 
320  to  500  lbs.  per  kw.,  the  weight  increasing  with  the  size,  whereas 
the  large  turbine  unit  complete  weighs  but  a  fraction,  15  to  20% 
of  the  above,  and,  moreover,  the  weight  decreases  with  the  size. 
In  addition  the  horizontal  turbine  permits  the  installation  of  aux- 
iliaries beneath. 

Cost  of  Power  for  Various  industries  Under  Ordinary  Conditions. 
Engineering  and  Contracting,  May  4,  1910.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
the  expression  "cost  of  power"  was  fairly  well  defined  as  meaning 
the  yearly  cost  per  Indicated  h.p.  if  produced  by  steam ;  or  power  on 
the  wheel  shaft  if  produced  by  water  for  10  hrs.  a  day  and  about 
308  days  a  yr.,  or  for  24  hrs.  for  the  same  number  of  days. 

Since  that  time,  when  mechanical  transmission  of  power  by 
shafting,  belting,  ropes,  etc.,  were  about  the  only  methods  in  use, 
there  has  been  developed  the  electrical  transmission  of  power  now 
so  commonly  in  use,  with  new  units  of  power,  as  electrical  horse- 
power and  kilowatts. 

Also  there  has  now  come  into  common  use  the  steam  turbine, 
for  which  there  is  no  indicated  h.p..  the  measurements  of  power 
from  which  must  be  brake  horsepower,  electrical  horsepower  or 
kilowatts.  There  is  the  liower  produced  by  water  wheels,  which  is 
groes  h.p.,  net  h.p.  at  the  wheel  shaft  and.  when  transformed  into 
electric  power,  it  is  measured  in  electrical  h.p.  and  kws. 

New  Industries  like  public  lighting  and  street  railway  companies 
have  also  come  into  existence.  In  these  plants,  the  cost  of  power 
Is  affected  very  greatly  by  factors  which  were  unknown  to  the 
type  of  plant  which  was  common  to  industrial  concerns  of  the  past. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  explain  briefly  some  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  very  great  differences  in  the  cost  of  power  under 
various  circumstances,  and  to  treat  the  factors  affecting  the  net 
costs  to  various  industries  of  both  steam  and  water  power,  and  to 
give  a  few  examples  of  these  which  have  come  up  during  the  course 
of  our  own  engineering  practice. 

Hems  in  Coat  of  Power.  Generally,  the  cost  of  producing  power 
may  be  divided  into  2  parts: 

(1).  Independent  charges,  or  the  part  which  is  independent  of  the 
output,  embracing  fixed  charges  on  the  plant,  as  intereHt.  deprecia- 
tion, insurance  and  taxes,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  repairs. 

(2)  Proportional  chargea,  or  the  part  which  is  proportional  to  the 
output,  including  such  charges  as  coal,  labor,  supplies,  etc. 
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Steam  plants  in  general  may  be  said  to  have  low  independent 
charges  and  high  proportional  or  operating  costs. 

Water  power  plants  are  Usually  the  reverse,  with  high  fixed 
charge  aocountm  and  low  operating  costs. 

Another  Item  which  should  be  mentioned  as  affecting  the  ooot  of 
power  is  what  Dr.  Stelnmetz  calls  "reliability  factor,*'  which  takes 
into  consideration  the  spare  machinery  needed  to  Insure  continuous 
service.  The  charges  on  this  spare  equipment  are  apt  to  have  quite 
a  bearing  on  the  cost  of  power  in  a  central  station  supplying  power 
for  public  UKes,  where  reliability  must  be  one  of  the  chief  con- 
siderations and  more  spare  or  duplicate  plant  is  usually  maintained 
than  in  a  private  plant.  This  same  factor,  too,  may  have  quite  an 
important  bearing  on  the  value  of  a  water  power  privilege. 

Factors  Affecting  the  Coat  of  Power,  The  chief  conditions  which 
affect  the  cost  of  steam  power  are: 

(1)  CoHt  of  fuel  delivered  to  the  furnaces. 

.(2)   Amount  of  power  produced. 

(3)  The  load  factor  In  its  relation  to  flxed  charges,  whether  the 
power  Is  continuous  and  uniform,  or  intermittent  and  variable. 

(4)  The  net  co.st  of  power  is  reduced  considerably  in  some  con- 
cerns where  the  waste  heat  of  the  power  plant  can  be  used  In  the 
manufacturing  processes  in  the  form  of  low  pressure  steam  or  warm 
water. 

The  chief  conditions  which  affect  the  cost  of  water  power  are  ma 
follows : 

(1)  Fixed  charges  on  the  development. 

(2)  Amount  of  power  produced  In  Its  relation  to  fixed  charges. 

(3)  The  load  factor  in  its  relation  to  efficiency  of  wheels,  pondage 
and  reservoir  capacity. 

(4)  The  cost  of  supplementary  power  necessary  to  make  up  for 
the  fluctuations  of  the  water  power.  If  required. 

Variation  in  Coat  of  Steam  Power.  Steam  power  oosts  the  roost 
per  unit  of  power  when  produced  In  small  amounts,  and  the  cost 
Is  increased  for  fluctuating  loads  and  when  used  for  purposes  where 
the  load  factor  Is  small.  By  "load  factor"  we  mean  the  averags 
out(»ut  in  per  cent,  of  the  full  capacity  of  the  plant.  The  cost  of 
power  in  very  small  amounts  has  been  eliminated  from  this  paper, 
and  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  plants  discussed  for  different 
uses  are  fairly  large  and  of  about  the  same  capacity. 

Steam  power  ccsts  the  least  per  unit  of  power  for  comparatively 
steady  continuous  loads,  as  for  paper  mills  and  other  similar  In- 
dustrle.««,  and  the  co.««t  may  be  still  further  reduced  where  there  Is 
u.se  for  exhaust  steam  or  other  by-products  from  the  plant.  Such 
conditions  as  the  la.st  are  found  In  colored  textile  mllla  Power 
costs  the  mo.st  in  plants  having  a  low  load  factor  with  a  variable 
load  and  where  there  Is  no  use  for  the  by-products  of  the  plant 
as  in  a  lighting  or  street  railway  plant.  Between  these  extremes 
are  various  industries  for  which  the  cost  of  power  will  vary  greatly. 

Industries  running  10  hours  a  day  have  a  low  load  factor  com- 
paratively, but  the  load  while  on  is  often  fairly  steady,  particularly 
In  textile  mills.     Public  service  plants  usually  have  a  load  factor 
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somewhat  lower  than  textile  mills,  but  the  load  is  extremely 
variable,  which  la  not  nearly  so  favorable  to  economical  operation 
as  the  textile  load  would  be. 

An  example  of  the  reverse  of  the  procedure  in  a  colored  textile 
mill  might  be  cited  in  the  case  of  a  steel  mill,  where  the  waste 
cases  from  the  furnaces  might  be  used  in  a  steam  or  gas  engrlne 
plant,  thus  making  the  net  cost  of  power  very  low. 

Power  for  VariouB  lndu%trie9.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  net  cost 
of  steam  power  is  the  least  and  the  net  value  of  water  power 
(but  not  of  water)  also  the  least  for  colored  textile  mills  of  all 
of  the  important  industries.  This  is  due  to  the  usually  steady  load 
and  to  the  fact  that  the  waste  products  from  the  steam  plant  are 
most  valuable  for  manufacuring  purposes  to  those  industries.  If 
the  heat  required  is  not  obtained  from  the  waste  products,  it  must 
be  obtained  direct  from  a  separate  boiler-plant. 

The  net  cost  of  steam  power  for  textile  mills  gradually  Increases 
from  the  cost  to  the  mill  which  can  use  all  of  the  waste  products, 
which  will  have  the  lowest  cost,  to  the  case  of  mill  making  white 
goods,  where  only  exhaust  steam  for  warming  the  building  and 
drying  the  yam  on  the  slashers  can  be  used.  Next  to  this  latter 
caae  in  f^vor  of  net  low  cost  are  the  Industries  of  any  nature 
where  exhaust  steam  can  be  used  only  for  heating.  In  order  to 
give  a  general  idea  of  the  usual  costs  of  power  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions in  this  section  of  the  country,  an  analysis  of  the  cost  of 
power  for  a  station  of  2,000  kws.  capacity  is  given  below.  This 
station  is  similar  to  some  which  have  been  constructed  within  the 
last  few  years.  LAter  on  wilt  be  given  some  of  the  effects  of  by- 
products from  the  plant  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Co9t  of  Power  for  Textiie  and  Similar  Induatriea,  Let  us  first 
consider  the  cost  of  power  under  the  various  conditions  for  textile 
mills,  and  from  these  cases  an  idea  of  the  cost  to  various  other 
industries  can  be   derived. 

As  electric  driving  is  becoming  so  common  in  textile  mills,  we 
will  assume  for  the  basis  of  these  costs  that  the  stations  considered 
below  will  be  electric  and  of  2,000  kws.  capacity,  composed  of  2 
1000-kw.  units.  The  costs  of  power  from  this  station  will  usually 
be  given  as  so  much  per  kw.  In  case  it  is  desired  to  reduce  this 
cost  per  e.h.p.,  divide  by  1.84.  To  get  its  cost  per  i.h.p.,  multiply 
the  cost  per  electrical  horse  power  by  about  87%,  or  the  cost  per 
kw.  by  about  S5%.  It  must  be  remembered  also  that  there  is  no 
8|>are  apparatus  in  these  planta  This  may  be  considered  as  fair 
average  practice  at  present  for  manufacturing  plants,  but  of  course 
would  not  be  tolerated  for  public  service  plants  where  reliability  is 


In  making  up  the  cost  of  power  here,  all  charges  have  been  con- 
sidered except  the  interest  charges  on  the  cost  of  land.  These 
diargea  would  be  very  variable,  depending  on  the  location  of  the 
plant.  The  cost  of  land  for  the  station  has  also  been  omitted  from 
the  cost  per  kw.  of  the  station.  There  are  many  opinions  as  to  the 
proper  percentage  to  charge  to  depreciation,  interest,  etc.  In  mak- 
ing up  these  coats,  interest  has  been  taken  at  5%;  depreciation. 
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repairs  on  the  apparatUN,  at  6%,  and  on  the  building  at  2.6%;  in- 
surance and  tHxe»  at  1%,  making  a  total  of  11%  on  the  apparatus 
and  8.5%  on  the  buildings.  This  was  for  10-hr.  power.  For  24-hr. 
powei'  the  depreciution  and  repairs  on  apparatus  were  taken  at 
13%  in.stead  of  11%.  A  small  amount  is  added  In  both  cases  for 
incidentals. 

These  figures,  of  course,  would  not  do  for  a  station  where  the 
manufacture  of  current  was  the  main  product,  as  for  public  service 
plant,  because  here,  during  a  period  covered  by  4%  depreciation 
newer  and  more  efticient  types  of  apiiaratus  might  make  it  necessary 
to  di^(ca^d  apparatus  which  was  mechanically  good.  This  course 
would  not  be  so  necessary  in  a  manufacturing  plant,  where  the 
saving  of  a  .small  percentage  of  the  cost  of  power  is  not  of  such 
vital  Importance  as  are  some  other  considerations. 

You  will  note  that  we  say  "  cost  of  power  as  a  straight  power 
proposition."  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  net  cost  of  this 
power  can  be  materially  reduced  by  using  the  by-productK  from  the 
plant  for  manufacturing  purposes,  as  will  be  explained  later. 

Ten-lJonr  i'ower.  With  a  steam  engine  plant  with  direct  con- 
nected generators  the  cost  of  the  plant  per  kw.  of  capacity  is  about 
$125.  The  cost  of  power  from  this  .station  with  coal  at  about  $4.26 
a  long  ton  in  the  pocket  or  $4.76  on  the  grates,  would  be  about 
133  per  kw.  per  yr.  of  3,000  hrs.,  as  for  a  textile  mill,  as  a  straight 
power  propoHilion.  This  is  equivalent  to  about  $24.60  per  e.h.p. 
per  yr.  and  about  $21.50  per  i.h.p.  per  yr.  This  is  equivalent  to  a 
cost  of  1.10  cts.  per  kw.-hr. 

if  steam  turbines  are  used  instead  of  steam  engines,  the  cost  of 
the  station  will  be  reduced  to  about  $105  iier  kw.  capacity.  The 
cost  of  power  produced  on  steam  turbines  would  also  be  reduced  to 
about  $29.50  per  kw.  yr.,  against  $33  for  the  engine  plant.  A  part 
of  this  difference  is  made  up  from  the  reduced  cost  of  the  station 
and  apparatus  and  a  part  from  the  better  economy  of  the  turbines, 
which  we  have  assumed  are  using  superheated  steam  and  high 
vacuum,  which  is  common  practice.  The  u.^e  of  superheated  steam 
is  not  common  practice  in  engine  plants,  and  the  engine  pliant  con- 
sidered was  assumed  as  not  equipi>ed  with  superheaters. 

24  Hour  Power.  It  steam  power  were  to  be  generated  for  24  hrs. 
a  day  for  6  days  in  a  week  or  say  300  days  a'  yr.,  as  for  a  paper 
mill  or  other  similar  industries,  the  cost  of  power  w*ould  be  about 
$67.50  i>er  kw.  per  yr.  for  the  engine  plant  and  about  $53  per  kw. 
per  yr.  for  the  turbine  plan^.  These  coi^ts  reduce  to  0.8  cts.  iier 
kw.-hr.  and  0.74  ct.-^.  per  kw.-hr..  respectively. 

These  figures  should  be  compared  with  1.10  cts.  per  kw.-hr.  for 
the  engme  plant  and  0.983  ct.s.  for  the  turbine  plant  when  producing 
10  hr.  a  day  |)ower.  The  difference  in  the  cost  for  the  two  kinds 
of  power  is  due  to  the  fact  that  practically  the  same  amount  of  Axed 
i'1ian?es  i.v.  spread  over  a  much  greater  nunilier  of  kilowatt  hours. 
There  Is  also  some  saving  in  coal  per  kw  hour  duo  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  banking  of  fires  for  a  large  portion  of  the  time. 

Load  Factors.  The  power  plant  for  the  textile  mill  ofieratlng  10 
hrs.  a  day,  300  days  a  yr.,  would  have  a  load  factor  of  about  49% 
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whiie  the  plant  operating  24  hrs.  a  day  for  300  days  would  have  a 
load  factor  of  about  93%.  These  figures  of  course  assume  that  the 
plants  are  JUHt  large  enough  to  drive  their  loads.  Tliis  assumption 
is  hardly  true,  esp«cially  at  present,  when  the  use  of  electric  trans- 
mission  makes  it  easy  to  provide  spare  units.  The  term  "  load 
factor'*  as  used  here  means  the  ratio  of  the  actual  kilowatt  hours 
generated  in  a  year  to  the  number  which  would  have  been  generated 
had  the  plant  run  at  full  load  every  hour  in  the  year.  Tt  must  be 
remembered  also  that  for  the  Industrial  plants  under  consideration 
the  load  is  nearly  constant  throughout  the  operating  time,  which 
means  good  operating  conditions. 

Public  Service  Plants.  Tn  a  lighting  plant  for  a  city,  even  with 
the  same  load  factor  as  for  the  10-hr.  textile  mill,  which  would 
be  high  for  mo.<!t  of  these  plants,  the  operating  conditions  would  not 
be  nearly  so  favorable  as  in  a  textile  mill,  as  about  the  same 
amount  of  banking  would  have  to  be  done,  and  the  prime  movers 
would  have  to  operate  at  variable  loads.  This  latter  undesirable 
feature  would  not  be  so  serious  in  a  large  station  as  in  a  smaller 
one,  so  far  as  the  efficiency  Is  concerned,  as  the  variation  could  be 
more  nearly  cared  for  by  varying  the  number  of  units  and  thus 
operating  all  of  them  at  advantageous  points. 

The  cost  of  power"  for  this  type  of  plant  is  more,  other  things 
being  equal,  than  for  a  plant  of  the  same  size  for  a  textile  mill  hav- 
ing the  same  load  factor.  This  is  due  to  the  effect  of  variable  load 
towards  a  reduction  In  efficiency,  and  because  of  the  greater  cost 
of  plant  and  consequently  greater  fixed  charges  per  unit  of  output. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  these  public  service  plants 
are  usually  of  a  very  large  size  and  that  their  output  delivered  has 
to  compete  in  price  with  the  cost  of  power  from  very  small  stations. 
This  would  give  the  advantage  all  to  the  central  station  as  far  as 
the  actual  cost  of  making  power  is  concerned.  To  the  cost  of  mak- 
ing the  power,  the  central  station  must  add  the  cost  of  transmitting, 
distributing  and  selling  it. 

Effect  of  Vae  of  W<ule  Products  from  Power  Plant  for  Manu- 
facturing Purpoaca.  For  many  years  It  has  been  common  practice 
to  use  the  by-products,  .such  as  exhaust  steam  and  warm  water  from 
the  steam  plant,  for  manufacturing  purposes  and  for  heating  build- 
ings, etc.  It  has  been  al.so  common  practice  to  take  steam  out  of 
the  receiver  between  the  cylinders  of  a  compound  engine  for  these 
purposes.  The  sijviTig  from  using  the  exhaust  of  a  non-condensing 
engine,  which  would  f)therwise  go  to  waste.  Is  large,  because  there 
is  no  additional  steam  required  for  the  engine  unless  the  back 
pressure  is  increased.  Any  use  of  the  .steam  is  nearly  all  clear 
profit,  and  If  all  of  it  is  used,  the  only  part  left  to  charge  to  power 
Is  the  difference  in  B.t.u.  due  to  the  difference  in  pressure  and  the 
condensation  in  the  engine  cylinder,  jackets,  etc.  The  use  of  large 
noncondensing  engines  for  producing  power,  except  in  special  cases. 
Is  becoming  comparatively  rare,  but  the  use  of  .((team  from  the 
receiver  of  a  cross-compound  condensing  engine  for  manufacturing 
purposes  and  for  heating,  etc.,  Is  a  common  practice. 

Receiver  Steam.     Table  XXI  shows  the  amount  of  coal  charge- 
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able  to  power  when  certain  percentages  of  the  steam  entering  the 
high  pressure  cylinder  are  taken  out  of  the  receiver.  This  table 
takes  into  consideration  the  effects  on  the  economy  of  the  engine 
of  not  passing  all  of  the  steam  into  the  low  pressure  cylinder,  cylin- 
der condensation,  etc.  The  percentages  in  the  first  column  are  the 
percentages  of  the  steam  passing  the  high  pressure  cylinder  which 
is  taken  out  of  the  receiver  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  sec- 
ond column  is  the  total  coal  burned,  and  the  third  is  the  ccml 
chargeable  to  power  after  deducting  the  coal  chargeable  to  mana- 
facturing : 
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If  the  mill  did  not  obtain  its  power  from  steam,  so  that  it  could 
use  the  low  pressure  steam  of  the  plant  for  manufacturing,  it  would 
have  to  maintain  a  boiler  plant  of  suflleient  sise  to  produce  an 
amount  of  Mteam  equivalent  to  that  bled  out  of  the  receiver.  The 
amount  of  B.tu.  or  its  equivalent  in  coal  chargeable  to  power  is 
represented  by  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  engine,  and  the 
loHHOH  due  to  the  presence  of  the  engine.  The  cost  of  generating 
the  rest  of  the  steam  is  chargeable  to  the  manufacturing  procesaea. 
By  co.st  of  generating  steam  is  meant  the  total  cost,  including  coal, 
labor,  fixed  charges  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  for  the  boiler  plant. 
The  coKt  in  the  engine  room  does  not  vary  with  the  bleeding  of 
steam,  except  possibly  in  bome  very  unusual  cases. 

Examples  of  Manufacturing  Plants.  A  few  examples  of  the  re- 
duction in  cost  of  power  due  to  the  uses  of  the  by-products  from  a 
steam  engine  plant  and  the  bleeding  of  steam  from  the  receiver  may 
be  of  interest.  These  are  all  given  for  textile  mills  as  a  basis.  The 
corresponding  costs  for  other  industries  can  be  calculated  from  the 
table  and  curves  when  the  amount  of  steam  required  is  known. 

In  one  colored  cotton- and  silk  mill  the  i>ower  to  run  the  mill  was 
about  1,800  i.h.p.  and  for  manufacturing  purposes  about  25%  of  the 
steam  for  this  was  required  in  the  form  of  steam  from  the  receiver. 
This  did  hot  include  the  steam  for  heating  the  building,  but  the 
cylinder  ratio  was  such  that  it  was  deemed  unwise  to  bleed  a 
greater  amount  of  steam  from  the  receiver.  Assuming  the  <*ost 
of  power  $33  per  kw.  with  no  bleeding,  we  get  cost  chargeable  to 
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power  with  26%  bled  continuously  $12.76  -}-  |17  —  |29.76.  The  sav- 
ins then  would  be  $33  —  $29.76 -^- $3.26  i>er  kw.-yr. ;  $12.76  is  the 
eitifine  roum  charge.  This  was  for  the  Uhe  of  low  preHKure  Hteam 
alofie.  Probitbly  another  material  8aviiiis  could  be  nmde  by  u»inff 
the  overflow  from  the  condenMer  for  water  for  dyeing  purposes,  etc. 

In  another  mill  where  much  more  dyeing  waH  done,  requiring:  a 
large  quantity  of  hot  water.  alMo^a  large  amount  of  exhaust  steam 
for  manufacturing  and  heating,  the  co^t  of  power,  if  no  Mteam  and 
waKte  products  had  been  used,  would  have  been  about  $34  per  kw.- 
yr.  :  but  when  the  proper  credits  had  been  allowed  for  Items  charge- 
able to  manufacturing  punM>»«H.  the  coMt  was  reduced  to  about  $26 
per  kw.-yr.,  or  a  reduction  of  about  $8  per  kw.-yr. 

In  a  plain  or  white  goods  mill  where  no  steam  would  be  required 
for  manufacturing  other  than  warmihg  the  building  and  slashing, 
the  savins  to  be  effected  by  using  receiver  steam  for.  these  pur- 
poses would  be  about  $2  per  kw.  About  .6  of  this,  or  $1.20,  is  for 
heating  and  the  rest  for  slashing,  so  about  $1.20  per  kw.  is  the 
amount  of  the  reduction  which  could  be  made  in  heating  the  build- 
insB  of  an  industry  similar  to  a  textile  mill.  The  above  examples 
represent  fairly  average  conditions. 

Several  years  ago  in  one  mill  there  was  an  800  hp.  simple,  non- 
fsondensins  engine  ^exhausting  into  the  dyehouse.  If  the  dyehouse 
wa«  running  full,  the  flremen  in  the  boiler  room  could  not  tell 
whether  this  engine  was  running  or  not. 

In  paper  mills  the  usual  custom  is  to  drive  the  paper  machines 
with  simple,  noncondenslng  engines,  the  exhaust  from  which  is  used 
In  the  drying  cans.  The  net  cost  of  this  power  for  coal  is  very 
smalL  In  some  mills  some  steam  is  also  taken  from  the  receiver 
of  compound  engines  for  other  low  pressure  work. 

The  Cost  of  Water  Power.  The  cost  of  water  power  depends 
upon  a  great  variety  of  factors,  but  the  essential  feature  is  usually 
the  fact  as  to  whether  the  combined  result  of  all  these  factors  is 
such  as  to  make  the  cost  of  the  development  per  horse  power  de- 
livered a  reasonably  small  amount  so  that  the  flxed  charges  shall 
not  be  excessive.  In  other  words,  the  allowable  cost  of  water  power 
cannot  be  materially  more  than  the  net  cost  of  producing  the 
same  amount  of  power  for  the  same  purpose  in  some  other  satis- 
factory manner,  usually  by  steam. 

There  is  an  idea  fairly  common  among  laymen  that  water  power 
is  free  or  at  least  that  after  the  development  has  been  completed 
the  cost  of  operation  is  practically  nothing.  This  is  not  true  be- 
cause the  flxed  charges  go  on  whether  power  is  generated  and  sold 
or  not.  The  largest  item  in  the  cost  of  water  power  is  uiiually  flxed 
chargea  For  instance,  if  a  development  should  cost  $126  per  kw., 
the  flxed  charges  alone  would  amount  to  about  $12.60  per  kw. 
per  yr.  whether  the  plant  was  operated  or  not. 

Another  idea  is  that  if  a  development  which  is  to  produce  10-hr. 
power  costs  about  $100  per  h.p.  if  carried  to  its  most  economical 
point,  It  will  t>e  a  safe  investment,  but  that  if  the  cost  reaches 
$200  per  h.p.  it  will  be  well  to  proceed  cautiously  before  investing 
in  It     In  general  this  idea  is  well  grounded,  but  it  should  not  be 
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applied  to  all  casets,  as  there  are  many  factors  affecting  the  cost  of 
power  and  such  greut  differences  in  the  market  that  each  case 
requires  very  careful  study  and  general  rules  are  not  to  be  relied 
upon. 

The  coHt  of  maintaining  and  operating  a  supplementary  steam 
plant  to  make  ut»  for  the  shortage  of  power  during  low  water  and 
floods,  the  effects  of  droughts,  ti;anHmiHMion  problems  in  the  case 
of  electric  plants,  etc.,  must  all  be  carefully  considered  as  factors 
properly  affecting  the  actual  cost  of  power  delivered  from  the 
hydraulic  plant. 

For  the  reason  that  water  powers  usually  have  high  Independent 
charges  they  are  more  valuable  for  use  on  loads  with  high  load 
factors  than  with  low  load  factors  and  are  hence  more  valuable  for 
24 -hr.  power  than  for  10-hr.  power.  Their  value  increases  as  the 
price  of  coal  rises. 

Many  of  the  modern  developments  are  of  very  large  sise  and  the 
cost  per  h.p.  of  the  plant  is  in  some  cases  small.  In  the  deter- 
mination of  the  cost  of  power,  the  cost  per  h.p.  of  development 
should  not  be  allvwed  to  confuse  or  cause  misrepresentation  of  the 
actual  cost  of  power  delivered.  Usually  the  larger  the  develop- 
ment installed,  the  smaller  Is  the  cost  per  h.ih  of  development,  but 
it  dues  not  follow  in  all  cases  that  the  co8t  of  d«ilivered  power  will 
be  smaller  per  h.p.  After  the  engineers  have  made  their  estimates 
of  the  cost  ot  physical  structures  for  these  developments,  there  muMt 
usually  be  added  generous  items  for  interest  during  con.st ruction, 
interest  on  cost  before  there  is  any  return,  rights  of  way,  inciden- 
tals, promoting,  etc.  The  neglect  of  considering  items  like  these 
has  caused  several  of  the  recent  developments  to  g<^t  into  disrepute. 

There  are  usually  more  elements  uf  chance  and  more  unknown 
factors  in  a  hydraulic  development  than  in  a  steam  plant,  and  these 
facts  shuuld  be  taken  into  consideration  atid  properly  cared  for. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  development  properly  made  and  at  a  rea- 
sonable cost  is  a  valuable  asset  and  one  which  btd.n  fair  to  increase 
in  value  if  the  price  of  coal  increases  in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 

The  prices  of  power  where  the  development  co.st  |100  and  $200 
per  h.p.  mentioned  above  do  very  well  for  the  ordinary  case  in  the 
eastern  states.  There  are,  however,  some  particular  uses.  like  min- 
ing, for  instance,  where  there  is  no  supply  of  wood,  and  coal  is 
expensive,  where  a  high  cost  of  development  is  warranted  and  a 
high  price  can  be  obtained  for  the  power.  For  example,  there  Is 
one  development  where  the  cost  of  power  at  some  mines  was  from 
1160  to  $200  a  yr.  A  hydro-electric  development  was  made  and 
power  delivered  at  about  |100  a  h.p.,  thus  making  a  gveat  reduction 
in  cost  to  the  mine  owners  and  yielding  a  sub.stantial  profit  to  the 
electric  company. 

There  is  a  development  which  cost  about  $400  a  h.p.  to  develop. 
A  small  portion  of  thi.'^  power  could  be  dispo.^ed  of  at  the  mines  for 
$75  a  hor.He  power  with  comparatively  .«hort  transmission  line.s  but 
the  remainder  had  to  be  carried  a  Icmg  d {.stance  and  sold  in  compe- 
tition with  other  power.  The  fixed  charges  alone  on  this  develo|>- 
ment  were  about  |30  to  $35  a  yr.  a  h.p.,  and  the  running  expenses 
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were  also  hi^h.  It  was  impossible  to  produce  power  cheaply  enough 
In  this  case  to  compete  with  other  sources  of  powers  and  pay  the 
fixed  charges  on  the  Investment. 

The  following  example  is  typical  of  many  developments  in  New 
England  strnams  with  mechanical  transmission  of  power.  Compare 
the  cost  of  producing  1,000  h.p.  by  steam  and  water  power  on  an 
average  stream  at  a  flxed  locality,  where  coal  Is  $1.50  a  ton  de- 
livered to  boiler  house,  and  the  production  of  1,000  h.p  by  steam 
power  alone  at  a  chos^en  locality,  where  coal  is  |4  and  $3.50  per 
ton  delivered  to  boiler  house. 

The  assumed  power  of  the  river  varies  In  an  average  year  ro  that 
for  the  driest  month  490  h.p.  will  be  produced  by  water,  leaving 
610  h.p.  to  be  produced  by  steam:  and  for  the  other  months  In  the 
year  the  water  power  varies  so  that  for  four  months  in  an  average 
year  no  steam  power  will  be  required  at  all.  The  average  of  this 
steam  power  will  be  about  238  h.p.  for  8  months  per  yr. 

In  a  dry  year  the  minimum  water  power  will  be  250  h.p.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  run  the  supplementary  plant  for  about  8  months, 
supplying  In  an  average  year  from  nothing  to  610  h.p.  and  in  a 
dry  year  up  to  760  h.p.  In  order  to  have  such  a  plant  run  any- 
where near  efficiently  and  cost  a  reasonable  sum.  It  should  be  of 
such  a  sise  as  to  be  overloaded  for  a  portion  of  the  time  and  under- 
loaded  for  the  rest  of  the  time.  In  this  case  a  plant  rated  at  600 
iLp.  capable  of  60%  overloading  would  answer. 

The  water  power  plant  will  cost  about  $76  per  h.p.  of  develop- 
ment, or  $75,000. 

The  cost  of  the  water  power  will  be  as  follows : 

Fixed  charges  on  cost  of  plant.  Interest,  depreciation.  Insur- 
ance, taxes  and  repairs,  say  9%,  176.000  by  0.09   $6,750 

Attendance  and  supplies 500 

Cost  of  water  power  If  no  charge  is  made  for  water $7,250 

The  cost  of  supplementary  power  is  as  followp : 

Elstimated  cost  of  plant,  600  h.p.  at  $60  . . . ! $30,000 

Fixed  charges  at  11%   3,300 

Average  deficiency  of  water  power.   338  h.p.   for  8  months. 

Coal  338  h.p.  by  2.10  lbs.  by  206  days  by  10  hr.  =  650  tons 

at  $  1.50   2.926 

Attendance    1.700 

Oil,  waste  and  Hupplies 200 

Cost  of  supplementary  steam  power $  8,126 

$7,250  +  $8,126  =  $16,376,    total    yearly    cost    of   water   power    and 
supplementary  steam  power. 

$15.876-!- 1,000  =  $16.38  per  h.p. 

Compare  this  with  the  cost  of  1,000  h.p.  produced  by  steam  alone 
where  coal  is  $4  per  ton.  This  power  should  easily  be  made  for 
$20  a  yr.  a  h.p.,  thus  leaving  a  margin  in  favor  of  water  power  of 
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120  — 116.38  —  14.62  a  h.p.  With  coal  at  13.50  a  ton,  the  cost  of 
steam  power  alone  »houicl  be  not  over  $18.60,  with  a  margin  in  favor 
of  water  power  of  about  |3  a  h.p. 

Variation  in  VcUue  of  Water  Power.  The  value  of  a  hydro- 
electric power  to  variouH  Industries  will  vary  in  approximately  the 
same  ratio  as  the  co.«<t  of  producing  power  in  some  other  way.  if 
considered  as  power  pure  and  simple,  without  taking  Into  considera- 
tion other  important  items  afTectinsr  the  business,  which  are  some- 
times more  vital  than  the  cost  of  power  Itself. 

To  illustrate  the  value  and  cost  of  power  under  different  condi- 
tions it  may  be  well  to  mention  the  two  ff>llowlng  cases: 

A  price  for  hydro -electric  power  was  submitted  to  a  colored  textile 
mill,  of  1.2  cts.  per  kw.-hr.  After  due  consideration.  It  was  decided 
that  the  mill  could  not  afford  to  accept  the  offer,  the  principal 
reasons  being: 

(1)  On  account  of  the  use  of  steam  for  manufacturing  purpoees 
and  of  the  water  of  condensation  for  dyeing,  the  net  cos^t  of  steam 
power  would  be  less  than  the  price  of  hydro-electric  power. 

(2)  It  was  better  for  the  textile  company  to  own  and  control  ita 
own  plant,  if  it  had  the  capital  to  build  it,  which  It  had,  than  to. 
purchase   current   brought   over   many   miles  of  pole  line,   and  be 
tied  up  to  some  foreign  company. 

The  cost  of  power  per  kilowatt  at  the  switchboard  from  the 
hydro-electric  company  for  the  operating  time  of  the  mill  was  about 
136  per  kw.  per  yr,  and  for  the  steam  plant  which  the  mill  was 
proposing  to  install  this  cost  was  estimated  at  about  $34  per  kw.-yr. ; 
but  if  the  power  had  been  bought  from  the  hydro-electric  company, 
the  mill  would  have  had  to  install  and  operate  a  boiler  plant  nearly 
as  large  as  the  one  required  for  both  power  and  manufacturing 
steam.  It  was  estimated  that  the  use  of  the  waste  products  from 
the  steam  plant  would  reduce  the  net  cost  of  the  power  at  least 
$8  per  kw. 

Tn  another  ca.se  offers  from  two  hydro-electric  companies  were 
made  to  furni><h  power.  One  offer  was  promptly  turned  down  as 
being  too  high  a  charge.  A  second  offer  was  to  furnish  current  at 
1.2  cts.  per  kw.-hr.  which  Is  the  same  price  which  was  refused  for 
the  c(»l(>red  mill.  For  a  plain  cotton  mill,  however,  it  was  decided 
to  be  proper  to  accept  the  offer  of  1.2  cts.  per  kw.-hr. 

The  principal  reasons  for  accepting  this  offer  were: 

(1)  1.2  cts  per  kw.-hr.  equals  about  $36  a  kw.  per  year,  or  $27 
an  eh. p.  d(*Iivered.  This  reduced  back  to  i.h.p.  equals  about  $23.50 
per  yr.  which  was  very  near  the  estimated  cost  of  steam  power 
for  IhH  quantity  required  and  at  the  price  of  coal  for  this  particu- 
lar Industry. 

(2)  The  mill  desired  to  postpone  the  expenditure  necessary  for  a 
steam  plant  if  It  could  be  done  without  serious  loss. 

Relative  importance  of  Cheap  Power.  Tt  Is  evident  that  where 
power  is  the  chief  product  of  a  plant,  and  is  sold  as  energy  in  the 
form  of  electric  lighting  or  electric  power,  it  is  important  to  produce 
the  output  at  the  minimum  price. 
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In  moait  tndUHtrial  plants  power  Is  a  means  used  to  produce  other 
product,  which  is  sold,  and  it  is  apparent  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  necessity  for  cheap  power  Is  more  Important  where  the 
cost  of  iiower  is  a  large  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  product,  as  in 
electro-chemical  works,  and  the  least  important  where  the  cost  of 
power  Is  a  small  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  the  product. 

Textile  mills  require  considerable  power  to  run  them,  and  the 
method  and  cost  of  production  of  this  power  must  be  kept  In  mind 
in  selecting  a  location  for  a  new  mill  and  in  estimating  the  value 
of  an  old  mill  already  located,  but  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  play 
too  imix>rtant  a  part  in  the  decision. 

The  chief  Itemi^of  cost  entering  Into  the  product  of  a  mill  are 
materials  and  labor.  The  cost  of  power  in  a  fair  sized  mjli  should 
not  be  over  6  to  6%  of  the  total  value  of  the  product.  It  is,  there- 
fore, far  more  imiK>rtant  to  locate  in  bome  place  where  operatives 
skilled  in  the  particular  kind  of  business  to  be  carried  on  or»who 
can  t>e  trained  to  this  work  can  be  obtained  at  reasonable  wages, 
and  where  the  cost  of  transportation  of  raw  material  and  finished 
product  Is  a  relatively  small  amount,  than  it  Is  to  seek  a  location 
where  cheap  power  can  be  obtained,  but  where  the  other  items  are 
lacking.  A  saving  of  10%  In  cost  of  power  would  represent  a  saving 
of  about  0.6%  of  the  value  of  the  product. 

The  relative  im|)ortance  of  locating  a  plant  with  reference  to 
<Aeap  power  increases  as  the  ratio  of  the  cost  of  power  to  the  value 
of  the  product  increases.  The  relative  importance  of  locating  a 
plant  with  reference  to  the  supply  of  help  decreases  as  the  amount 
of  help  required  decreases.  These  factors  tend  to  make  textile 
mills  locate  with  reference  to  good  help  and  the  paper  mills  with 
reference  to  cheap  power.  The  latter  use  less  help  per  horse  power 
than  the  former,  and  usually  use  the  power  for  24  hrs.  per  day. 
This  causes  water  power  to  be  more  valuable  to  paper  mills  than 
to  textile  mills. 

Standard  Prtcea  for  Hydro- Electric  Power.  Sometimes  this  ques- 
tion is  asked,  *'  Is  there  any  standard  price  for  electric  power  de- 
livered?" There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  standard,  the  prices 
varying  largely  according  to  the  amount  taken.  For  small 
amounts  large  prices  can  be  obtained.  The  price,  of  course,  must 
have  a  close  relation  to  that  at  which  power  from  a  steam  station 
would  be  sold-  The  prices  for  power  in  large  amounts,  as  for 
textile  mills  for  permanent  power,  seem  to  vary  between  $20  and 
$25  |ier  h.p.  delivered  for  10-hr.  power,  and  for  24 -hr  power  |S0 
to  140  |)er  h.p. 

For  surplus  or  secondary  power  which  can  be  furnished  for  more 
than  S  months  but  less  than  12  months  a  year,  the  charges  cannot 
usually  be  more  than  at  a  rate  of  $10  to  $16  a  yr.  a  h.p.  In  large 
amounts  for  10-hr.  power,  or  say  about  |1  a  month  a  h.p.  for  such 
time  as  it  is  furnished,  for  about  all  that  is  usually  saved  is  coal, 
as  the  flx«>d  charges  are  going  on  all  the  time  in  the  steam  plant, 
and  often  a  portion  of  the  steam  plant  is  run  all  the  time.  In  a 
recent  case  It  was  estimated  that  some  colored  mills  could  afford 
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to  pay  at  the  rate  of  about  $16  per  yr.  for  secondary  power*  where 
the  power  could  be  obtained  about  10  months  a  year.  ThiH  case 
repre»entH  fairly  average  conditiona,  where  coal  costs  about  $4  per 
ton  and  where  the  power  is  fairly  steady  from  day  to  day,  so  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  keep  a  full  force  of  steam  plant  help. 

Concln9iona.  The  average  results  of  the  costs  of  power  in  the 
vicinity  as  outlined  in  this  paper  would  be  al>out  as  in  Table  XXII. 

Under  the  last  column  heading  are  given  the  possible  reductions 
which  may  be  made  in  the  net  cost  of  power  by  the  use  of  by- 
products from  the  plant  for  manufacturing  puri>oses.  The  extreme 
high  saving  frr>m  the  engines  would  occur  only  when  the  engine 
was  running  noncondensing,  which  would  be  an  extreme  case. 

The  saving  from  the  use  of  by-products  from  the  turbine  plants 
has  not  yet  been  determined.  The  condenser  water  can  certainly 
be  used,  and  probably  quite  a  saving  can  also  be  made  from  bleed- 
ing low  pressure  steam. 

Choice  of  Power  for  Textile  Mills.  Engineering  Record.  May  7, 
1910.  To  assist  the  officials  of  textile  mills  in  a  general  way  in 
deciding  uiion  the  best  motive  power  to  use  under  their  particular 
conditions,  Charles  T.  Main  presented  a  paper  before  the  National 
Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers,  in  which  he  discussed  the  cost 
of  steam,  hydroelectric  and  purchased  power.  All  figures  were 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  mill  is  electrically  driven  and  the 
cost*of  steam  power  was  tal<en  as  the  basis  for  all  computations  and 
deductions.  In  considering  the  figures  given  in  the  following  ah- 
stract  of  the  paper  it  .should  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  for 
textile  mills,  in  which  the  load  is  fairly  uniform  and  the  service 
less  .severe  than  in  most  manufacturing  lines. 

8leam  Power.  In  making  up  the  cost  of  steam  power,  all  charges 
have  bc*en  considered,  except  interest  and  taxes  on  the  cost  of  land. 
The  flxed  charges,  including  depreciation,  repairs,  insurance  and 
taxes,  have  been  assumed  at  11%,  and  the  running  time  of  50  weeks 
of  58  hrs.  each,  or  2900  hrs.  a  yr.  It  is  assumed  that  there  will  be 
2  steam  turbine  units  in  each  plant. 

TABLE  XXIII 

Size  of  plant,  kw.  T.OOO         2,000 

Cost  of  plant  i>er  kw $126  00     $110  00 

Total  coal  per  kw.-hr,  lb.        3.0  2.8 

Yearly  cost  per  kw.,  coal 

at  $5 $39  00       $34.00 

Cost  per  kw.-hr.  coal  at  $5, 

ct 1.34  1.17 

Yearly  cost  per  kw.,  coal  at 

$4     $36.00       $30.50 

Cost  |)er  kw.-hr.  coal  at  $4, 

ct 1.21  1.06 

The  principal  items  affecting  the  cost  of  steam  power  are  as 
follows : 

1,  Cost  of  fuel  delivered  to  hollers.  2,  Amount  of  power  produced. 
3,  Fixed  charges  on  cost   of  plant.     4,   Attendance  and  supplies. 
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5t  The  net  cost  is  reduced  in  some  concerns  where  the  waste  heat 
of  the  power  plant  can  be  used  in  the  manufacturing  processes  In 
the  form  of  low  presHure  steam  or  warm  water. 

In  most  textile  mills  the  power  plant  will  vary  from  1000  to  SOOO 
kws.  capacity.  With  a  modem  plant,  the  figures  In  Table  XXIIl 
for  cost  of  installation,  Mr.  Main  states,  are  fair,  when  no  steam  fa 
used  for  anythin^r  but  power. 

The  cost  per  engine  h.p.  for  Installation  and  o|>eration  is  .76  of 
the  figures  given  per  kw.  To  compare  with  equivalent  cost  per 
i.h.p.,  take  66%  of  the  above  figures  given  per  kw. 

It  has  been  common  practice  for  many  years  to  use  exhaust  steam 
for  heating  buildings.  The  saving  thus  made  Is  considerable.  In 
the  lack  of  more  accurate  data  on  bleeding  turbines,  we  will  assume 
that  the  savings  by  doing  It  are  the  same  as  for  the  steam  engine. 
The  reduction  effected  by  the  use  of  low  pressure  steam  (for  heating 
purposes)  upon  the  cost  of  power  is  shown  approximately  in  Table 
XXIV. 

TABLB  XXIV 

Coal  at  16.00 
%of 
steam  used  Per  kw.-yr.  Per  kw.-lir.,  ct. 

25    1  3.00  to  I  4.00  0.10  to  0.14 

60    6.00  to      8.00  .21  to    .28» 

76    9.50  to    12.00  ^  .33  to    .42 

100    12.60  to    16.00  .43  to   .66 

Coal  at  14.00 

26     1  2.40  to  I  8.20  0.08  to  0.11 

60     4.80  to      6.40  .17  to    .27 

75    7.60  to      9.60  .26  to    .31 

100    10.00  to    12.80  .34  to    .44 

If  a  portion  or  all  of  the  condensing  water  is  used  for  manufactur- 
ing puriioses,  there  will  be  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  net  cost 
of  power,  although  not  as  great  as  by  the  wse  of  steam. 

Water  Power.  The  chief  items  affecting  the  cost  and  value  of 
water  power  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  quantity  of  water  and  the  uniformity  of  flow  during  the 
year  or  a  succession  of  years.  If  the  flow  is  variable,  tt  must  be 
supplemented  by  steam  or  other  power,  and  the  value  diminishes  as 
the  need  of  supplementary  power  increases. 

2.  The  head.  The  cost  of  development  increase  per  horse-power 
as  the  head  dlminl.shes. 

3.  The  location  of  the  power  has  a  large  effect  upon  the  value. 
but  the  ability  to  transmit  power  electrically  has  rendered  useful 
and  of  value  many  powers  which  otherwise  would  be  valueless. 

4.  In  nearly  all  lines  of  textile  manufacturing  there  are  some 
u.ses  for  low  pressure  steam.  The  use  of  exhaust  steam  and  over- 
flow water  from  the  condenser  for  theSe  purposes  tends  to  reduce 
the  net  cost  of  steam  power,  and  therefore  to  reduce  the  yalue 
of  water  power. 
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The  chief  items  •  in  the  yearly  cost  of  power  are :  1,  Fixed 
charges,  an  interest,  depreciation,  insurance  axid  taxe»  on  the  de- 
velopment. 2,  The  co»i  of  supplementary  power,  If  any  is  necessary 
to  make  up  for  the  fluctuation  in  water  power.  3,  Attendance  and 
supplies. 

No  definite  sum  can  be  fixed  as  the  cost  of  water  power,  as  this 
depends  largely  upon  local  conditions.  As  the  chief  cost  is  usually 
the  fixed  charges  on  the  cost  of  the  development,  the  first  cost  is 
the  most  important  item  for  consideration. 

In  a  development  substantially  made,  the  fixed  charges  for  inter- 
est, depreciation,  repsirs,  insurance  and  taxes,  Mr.  Main  states,  may 
be  as  low  k»  8%  with  a  short  transmission  line  to  10%  for  a  long 
line.     For  the  purposes. of  this  paper,  they  are  assumed  at  9%. 

$75  a  h.p.,  or  |100  a  kw.  would  be  considered  a  low  cost  of  a 
development.  Table  XXV  shows  in  a  general  way  the  cost  of 
power  under  varying  conditions  of  cost. 

TABL,E  XXV.     COST  OF  UNIFORM  HYDROELECTRIC  POWER 

Sixe  of  plant,  kw.                         1.000  2.000  3.000       4.000       5.000 

Assumed  cost  per  kw 1100.00  $100.00  $100.00  $100.00  $100.00 

Nearly  cost  per  kw 12.00  11.00  10.75       10.50       10.25 

Cost  per  kw.-hr.,  ct. 0  41  0.38  0.37         0.36         0.35 

Assumed  cost  per  kw $200.00  $200.00  $200.00  $200.00  $200.00 

Yearly  coKt  per  kw 21.00  20.00  19.75        19.60       19.25 

Cost  per  kw.-hr.  ct 0.73  0.69  0.68         0.67         0.66 

Assumed  cost  per  kw $300.00  $300.00  $300.00  $300.00  $300.00 

Wearly  cost  per  kw 30.00  29.00  28.75       28.50       28.25 

Cost  per  kw.-hr.,  ct 1.05  1.01  1.00         0.99         0.98 

The  above  costs  are  for  current  on  the  switchboard  in  the  gen- 
erating Htatton.  Transmission  losses  for  short  lines  would  be 
roughly  5%  and  for  long  lines  10%.  Adding  10%  to  the  last  set  of 
figures  in  Table  XXV.  we  have  the  cost  at  the  end  of  the  line, 
assuming  the  cost  of  plant  and  line  at  $300  a  kw.,  shown  in 
Table  XXVI. 

TABLE  XXVI 

Size  of  plant,  kw.  1,000       2,000       3,000       4,000       5,000 

Yearly  co.st  per  kw $33.00     $31.90     $31.62     $30.80     $30.00 

Cost  per  kw.-hr..  ct 1.61         1.1 1         1.10         1.09         1.08 

That  portion  of  the  power  which  is  uniform  and  which  can  be 
depended  upon  all  of  the  time  is  called  *'  permanent  power "  or 
"  primary  iiower."  and  that  i>ower  which  is  variable  and  cannot  be 
furnished  all  the  time  is  called  "  surplus "  or  "  secondary  power.*' 
The  effect  of  variable  power  is  the  necessity  of  a  supplementary 
plant  of  sufficient  capacity  to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  water 
power. 

TliA  flxf-d  charges  on  the  supplementary  plant  would  go  on 
whffb.'r  this  plant  was  used  or  not  at  11%  or  $11  per  kw.-yr.     To 
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thlM  mu8t  be  added  the  coHt  of  operating,  which  under  a  varying 
load  would  be  less  economical  than  regular  Bteam  power,  and  would 
cost  about  $2.50  per  kw.  a  month,  with  coal  at  $5  a  ton,  or  about 
$2  a  month,  with  coal  at  $4  for  such  time  as  It  is  run. 

These  fixed  charges  would  Ificrease  the  co»t  of  t)ower  t>er  kw.-hr. 
for  the  yr.  by  about  $11  divided  by  2900  equals  0.38  cU.,  and 
the  operating  charge  would  increase  the  co»t  per  kw.-hr.  by  at 
least  $2.50  divided  by  2900  equals  0.09  cts.  for  each  month  that  the 
plant  is  run  full. 

The  total  cost  of  power  in  such  cases  would  be  approximately 
as  Ih  shown  In  Table  XXVII. 

TABLE    XXVil.     COST    OF   VARIABI-K    POWIjJR    AT   SWITCH- 

BOARO  OF  QENBRATINO   STATION:    HYDROELKCTRIC 

PLANT  COSTING  $100  A  KW.  AND  COAL  AT  $5  A  TON 

CoHt  of     Fixed 
Sise  of   hydro-    charges    Cost  when  Kteam  plant  is  run  for  time  shown 


plant 
kw. 

el.  power 
kw.-yr. 

Kteam 
plant 

One 
month 

Two 
months 

Three 
months 

F'our 
months 

Five 
months 

1,000 
2.000 
3.000 
4.000 
5.000 

$12.00 
11.00 
10.75 
10.50 
10.25 

$11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 

$25.50 
24.50 
24.25 
24.00 
23.75 

$28.00 
27.00 
26.75 
26.50 
26.25 

$30.50 
29.50 
29.25 
29.00 
28.76 

$33.00 
32.00 
31.76 
31.50 
31.25 

$35.60 
34.50 
34.26 
34.00 
33.76 

Every  $100  incerase  in  the  coKt  of  the  hydro -electric  development 
adds  $9  a  yr.  in  flxed  charges  to  the  cost  of  |)ower  per  kw. 

With  coal  at  $4  a  ton,  instead  of  $5,  the  cost  of  supplementary 
power  is  50  cts.  less  than  for  $5  for  each  month  which  the  supple- 
mentary plant  is  run. 

Thus  a  1000-kw.  plant,  costing  $300  a  kw.,  costs  $30  a  kw.  for 
steady  power.  If  supplemented  by  steam  to  its  full  capacity  for  6 
months,  with  coal  at  $5,  the  total  cost  of  power  would  be  $63.6Q|» 
and  $51  with  coal  at  $4. 

(For  other  data  on  water  power  consult  the  index). 

Comparison  of  Rydroelectrio  and  Steam-Klectrio  Power.  Com- 
paring the  figures  above  given,  Mr.  Main  has  m4de  the  following 
deductions: 

1.  With  tranKmission  losses  at  10%,  a  hydroelectric  development 
producing  uniform  power  should  cost  not  over  $300  a  kw.,  including 
the  cost  of  transmission  lines  and  all  other  charges  in  order  to 
compete  with  a  ftteam-drlven  station  located  at  the  mill  with  coal 
at  $6  a  ton,  except  for  the  smaller  plants.  With  coal  at  $4,  the 
hydroelectric  development  should  cost  not  over  $250,  except  as 
noted  above. 

The  above  Is  on  the  assumption  that  the  steam  plant  produces 
power  only,  with  no  allowances  for  any  further  use  of  the  by- 
product. 

2.  With  a  hydroelectric  development  with  a  variable  power,  whone 
variation  is  po  great  as  to  require  a  supi>lementary  plant  of  equal 
capacity  to  the  hydraulic  plant,  and  with  coal  at  $5  a  ton.  the 
cost  of  the  hydroelectric  plant  should  not  exceed  the  amounte 
shown  in  Table  XXVIII. 


1200 

1100 

176 

60 

150 

25 

125 

25 

125 

25 
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TABLE  XXVIII 

Coal  at  $5  a  ton  Coal  at  |4  a  ton 

Slse,  kw.  Months  .supplementary     Months  supplementary 

plant  runs  plant  runs 

16  16 

1.000      1260  1150 

2,000    200  100 

3.000     175  75 

4.000     150  50 

5.000     150  50 

S.  The  Amires  In  Table  XXVIII  would  apply  approximately  to  the 
•*  secondary  **  power.  Having  determined  how  much  cnn  be  put 
Into  the  development  of  the  uniform  power.  It  can  be  determined 
how  much  further  the  development  could  be  carried  to  produce 
secondary  power.  All  of  the  above  is  for  power  with  no  uses  for 
ezhauflt  steam  and  warm  water.  , 

4.  The  effect  of  the  use  of  exhaust  steam  has  been  shown  before 
ma  mc;Jr!iisr  a  considerable  reduction  in  tbe  net  cost  of  steam  power. 

With  coal  at  $6  a  ton,  each  26%  of  exhaust  used  reduces  the  net 
cost  per  kw.  a  yr.  about  $3.60,  and  per  kw.-hr.  about  0.12  cts..  and 
with  $4  coal  each  26%  of  exhaust  used  reduces  net  cost  per  kw.-yr. 
about  $3  and  |)er  kw.-hr.  about  0.10  cts. 

The  effect  of  this  on  a  hydroelectric  plant  is  to  reduce  the  amount 
which  can  profltably  be  invested  in  the  development  by  about  $40 
a  kw.  for  each  26%  of  steam  thus  used,  with  coal  at  $5  a  ton,  and 
by  about  $30  a  kw.  where  coal  is  |4  a  ton,  so  that  if  100<?^  of  the 
exhaust  could  be  used,  the  maximum  economical  sum  to  put  In  the 
hydroelectric  development  of  1000  kw.  capacity  of  constant  power, 
with  $6  coal,  would  be  about  $160,  Instead  of  $300,  and  with  |4 
coal.  $126  InKtead  of  $260. 

5.  With  a  variable  water  power  requiringr  a  double  plant  of 
water  and  steam,  the  conditions  might  easily  be  such  that  it  would 
not  pay  to  c«>nsider  the  water  power,  as  the  cost  of  maintenance  and 
operation  of  the  double  plant  might  exceed  the  cost  of  steam  power 
alone. 

Purehaaed  Power.  Many  mills  now  have  the  opportunity  of  pur- 
chasing power.  There  are  many  advantages  to  the  mill  If  such 
power  can  be  purchased  at  a  reasonable  price,  some  of  which  are 
as  follows: 

In  a  new  enterprise  there  will  be  required  a  smaller  investment 
or  the  same  investment  can  be  used  in  machinery.  Less  space  will 
be  required.  Some  care  may  be  removed  from  the  manager.  The 
oomiiany  is  able,  by  postponing  the  Installation,  to  take  advantage 
of  any  improvements  in  power  plant  equipment  which  may  be 
made  during  the  period  when  current  Is  purchased. 

Tn  considering  the  purchase  of  jiower,  the  mill  will,  as  a  rule, 
determine  the  price  It  can  afford  to  pay  by  estimating  what  it  would 
cost  to  produce  the  power  In  its  own  plant. 

Power  Plants  In  Textile  Mills.  Engineering  Record,  Oct.  17, 
1908.  It  has  often  been  said  that  the  managers  of  textile  mills  could 
not  be  interested  In  power  plant  economies  to  any  marked  extent 
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because  the  expense  for  power  is  only  3  to  6%  of  the  total  ex- 
penditures of  the  mili.  Whiie  such  a  statement  may  have  been  true 
formerly,  it  does  not  apply  to  the  present  feeling  rei^arding  power 
plantH,  for  the  experience  of  recent  years  has  shown  that  the  econo- 
mies possible  in  some  of  the  old  plants  were  a  really  large  per- 
centage of  the  net  annual  profits  of  the  mills.  This  saving  has 
arisen  not  only  in  the  power  station  itself,  but  also  in  the  mills, 
where  the  elimination  of  irregularities  In  speed  and  the  betterment 
of  artificial  illumination  have  proved  quite  important  in  increasing 
output  and  improving  products.  This  subject  was  discussed  in 
much  detail  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Lewis  Sanders,  presented  recently 
before  the  National  Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers^  from 
which  the  following  notes  have  been  taken. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  best  results,  Mr.  Sanders  advises  sepnrmt* 
Ing  the  power  and  mill  organisations.  The  sole  business  of  the 
power  plant  force  would  be  the  generation  of  the  power  and  steam 
required  by  the  mill  at  the  lowest  possible  cost 

In  deciding  upon  the  type  of  power  plant  to  construct,  or  upon 
the  Improvement  or  replacement  of  an  existing  plant,  the  Invest- 
ment must  be  considered.  A  high-grade  plant  gi\lng  the  maxlmom 
economy  of  operation,  which  may  show  the  best  Investment  value 
in  a  locality  where  coal  Is  |4  per  ton.  may,  where  ooal  is  |1  per  ton* 
show  a  lower  investment  value  than  a  less  economical  but  cheaper 
plant 

Mr.  Sanders  suggests  as  a  ImlsIs  of  fixed  charges  for  mill  power 
plants  that  they  be  charged  with  10%  depreciation  and  6%  interest, 
equivalent  to  3%  on  the  initial  cost  of  the  plant  during  the  10  yiv. 
that  it  Is  being  written  off.  This  gives  13%  fixed  charges  to  be 
added  to  the  operating  expenses  in  comparing  the  relative  economies 
of  several  proposed  designs  of  plants.  Some  may  object  that  It  Is 
not  proper  to  charge  the  interest  on  the  investment  as  part  of  the 
operating  expenses,  as  that  forms  part  of  the  dividend  returns  on 
the  capitalisation  of  the  mill,  but  it  should  be  liorne  In  mind  that 
the  mill  is  not  In  the  power  plant  business  and  that  it  should  treat 
Its  power  plant  more  as  if  it  were  covered  by  a  bonded  Indebtedness 
than  as  part  of  the  stock  capitalisation. 

If  of  two  power  plant  designs  the  more  costly  is  only  able  to 
effect  economies  that  will  pay  its  extra  depreciation  charges  and 
6%  on  the  investment,  then  the  plant  Involving  the  least  Investment 
had  l>etter  be  selected  and  the  capital  saved  invested  In  securities 
where  the  capital  will  be  in  a  more  liquid  form  than  if  tied  up  In 
the  power  plant.  In  the  case  of  a  central  station,  on  the  other 
hand,  under  those  same  conditions  It  would  be  better  to  select  the 
more  costly  plant.  When  alterations  to  an  existing  plant  are  con* 
templated.  It  may  be  necessary  to  charge  the  improvement  with  a 
higher  rate  of  depreciation  than  10%,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
life  of  the  improvement  might  be  limited  by  that  of  the  old  plant. 
In  deciding  to  replace  an  old  plant  with  a  modem  one.  the  new 
plant  should  be  charged  with  the  fixed  charges  on  its  Investment, 
but  the  old  one  should  not,  t>ecaus%  If  the  new  plant  does  not  show 
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economies  sulllcieiit  to  absorb  its  fixed  charges^   and  to  show  a 
profit  besides.  It  will  not  pay  to  make  the  change. 

The  rate  of  depreciation  recommended,  10%,  is  not  advised  on 
any  idea  that  the  power  plant  niuehinery  will  be  worn  out  in  10 
yrs.,  as  in  fact  most  of  it  should  last  20,  under  good  management, 
and  maintain  its  efllciency.  It  is  advised  because  ilie  advances  in 
power  plant  equipment  are  so  rapid  that  the  plant  may  readily  be 
obfsolete  in  10  yrs.,  and  warrant  replacement  with  a  more  economical 
type. 

One  mistake  Mr.  Sanders  has  observed  to  be  made  with  sufllcient 
frequency  to  Justify  calling  attention  to  it.  lies  in  the  calculation  of 
the  savings  that  will  be  made  by  improvements  that  will  reduce  the 
power  consumption  of  an  existing  mill.  Talte  the  case  of  a  mill 
with  a  power  consumption  of  10.000  kw.-hrs.  per  day.  and  in  which 
Improvements  are  in  contemplation  that  will  save  500  kw.-hrs.  per 
day.  Suppose  the  cost  of  generating  power  in  that  mill  Is  known 
to  be  1.6  cts.  per  kw.-hr.,  Including  all  fixed  charges.  The  mistake 
Is  frequently  made  of  supposing  that  the  saving  of  500  kw.-hrs. 
will,  therefore,  mean  a  saving  of  17.50  per  day.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  saving  will  probably  be  nearer  $2.60  per  day.  as  the  only 
item  of  the  power  plant  costs  that  will  be  affected  will  be  the  coal 
consumption,  labor  and  fixed  charges  not  being  reduced.  Of  course 
there  are  often  changes  that  do  mean  a  reduction  In  the  labor  Item, 
but  every  case  should  be  figured  carefully  to  determine  what  the 
real  saving  will  be. 

The  saving  to  be  effected  In  the  power  plant  of  a  belt-driven  mill, 
by  merely  changing  from  belt  drive  to  electric  drive,  will  in  very 
few  cases  warrant  the  change,  according  to  Mr.  Sanders.  If,  how- 
ever, the  propoeitlon  be  taken  up  more  fully  and  the  opportunity  be 
taken  to  completely  redesign  the  entire  power  plant,  then  the  econ- 
omies that  can  be  effected  will  very  frequently  be  found  to  Justify 
changing  the  entire  installation.  Again,  in  deciding  what  pros- 
pective gain  there  is  In  changing  a  belt-driven  mill  to  electric  drive, 
the  effect  on  the  production  of  the  mill  should  be  taken  into  account. 
The  speed  of  every  individual  machine  in  the  mill  should  l>e  deter- 
mined, to  ascertain  how  many  run  below  the  maximum  permissible 
speed.  Suppose  the  Introduction  of  the  electric  drive  will  increase 
the  mean  speed  of  the  machines  2%  besides  giving  a  more  uniform 
speed,  the  mill  production  will  be  increased  by  about  that  amount, 
without  any  increase  In  machinery  or  ofieratives,  and  possibly  with 
less  expense  for  repairs.  This  item  alone  will  In  many  cases  war- 
rant electrification. 

As  the  discussion  of  a  concrete  case  is  of  more  Interest  than 
abstract  ideas,  Mr.  Sunders  stated  at  some  length  the  results  of  an 
Investigation,  conducted  by  his  firm,  on  the  power  plant  of  a  large 
mill.  The  plant  consists  of  three  separate  stations,  known  as 
A,  B  and  C. 

Boiler  plant  A  contains  12  Manning  boilers  of  196  h.p.  each,  Roney 
stokers.  Oreen  economizers,  natural  draft,  closed  heater.  Capacity 
of  plant,  2,350  b.h.p.,  steam  pressure  100  lbs. 
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Builer  plant  B  contains  7  Manning  boilers  of  176  h.p.  each,  hand 
flred,  herringbone  grates,  smoke  consumers.  Green  economiser,  open 
heater,  natural  drafL  Capacity  of  plant,  1,226  b.h.p.  Steam  pres- 
sure. 100  lbs. 

Boiler  plant  C  contains  6  Manning  boilers  of  176  h.p.  each,  hand 
flred.  Parsons  grate  system  with  a  steam  Jet  forced  draft.  Green 
eoonomlsers.  open  heater.  Capacity  of  plant,  1,060  b.h.p.  Steam 
pressure,  180  lbs. 

Engine  plant  A  contains  1  twin,  simple,  noncondensing  Corliss 
engine,  geared  to  shafting.  The  exhaust  of  this  engine  Is  uned  for 
heating  water,  which  is  used  for  boiler  feed,  washing  and  other 
purposes.     Engine  develops  about  800  h.p. 

Engine  plant  B  contains  1  twin-tandem  compound,  condensing 
Corliss  engine,  geared  to  shafting.     Engine  develops  about  1,376  h.p. 

Engine  plant  C  contains  1  cross-compound  condensing  Corliss 
engine  of  about  460  h.p.,  belted  to  a  300-kw.  Bullock  generator,  one 
760-h.p.  cro.s8-compound  condensing  Corliss  engine  belted  to  a  €00- 
kw.  Crocker-Wheeler  generator,  and  one  400-kw.  Westlnghouse- 
Parsons  turbo-generator.  All  generators  are  2-phase,  SO-cycie^ 
440-volt. 

All  the  water  for  the  plant  is  supplied  by  a  central  filter  plant. 
Two  centrifugal  pumps  are  belt-connected  to  engines  of  about 
50  h.p. 

Besides  the  Incandescent  lamps  there  are  a  number  of  series  arcs 
operated  from  9  Brush  arc  machines,  belt  driven  by  the  A  engine. 

Besides  the  steam  used  for  power,  a  large  quantity  Is  used  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  such  as  boiling  dye-kettles,  scouring,  wash- 
ing, tentering  machines,  etc.  Live  steam  is  used  for  all  theae 
purposes  and  for  heating.  The  only  use  made  of  exhaust  steam 
is  the  water  heated  by  the  exhaust  of  the  A  engine  and  about  half 
of  this  water  is  used  by  the  boiler  feed. 

The  tests  comprised  2  boiler  tests  of  3  days*  duration  each  on 
the  A  boiler  plant,  a  24-hr.  boiler  test  on  the  B  plant,  tests  on 
the  C  boiler  plant. 

All  the  steam  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  was  metered  by 
means  of  steam  meters.  Indicator  cards  were  taken  on  all  engines 
for  several  hours  and  the  friction  and  live  loads  determined.  As  all 
engines  were  connected  to  Jet  condensers  and  two  of  the  boiler 
plants  supplied  steam  for  manufacturing  pun>o8e8,  besides  supply- 
ing the  engines,  it  was  necessary  to  approximate  the  steam  con- 
sumption of  the  engines.  This  was  done  from  the  indicator  cards 
and  the  measurements  of  steam  supplied  by  the  boilers  and  that 
aivounted  for  by  the  steam  meters.  It  was  not  possible  to  meter 
the  steam  used  by  the  engines,  as  the  meters  are  not  accurate  on 
a  iml.'fating  flow  of  steam.  In  fact,  the  pulsations  set  up  by  the 
engines  disturbed  the  readings  of  the  meters  on  the  pipe  lines  sup- 
plying steam  for  manufacturing  purposes.  It  was,  therefore,  neces- 
sjiry  to  make  approximate  corrections  in  determining  the  amount  of 
steam  u.<<ed  at  various  points:  while  the  total  steam  consumption 
of  the  plant  was  correct,  this  being  determined  from  the  boiler  feed, 
there  may  have  been  individual  errors  of  6%  In  the  distribution. 
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From  the  regular  test  results  on  the  boilers  and  engrlnes  financial 
iHdance  ^heets  were  prepared  un  the  operation  of  the  plant.  These 
give  Che  results  in  dollars  per  yr.,  which  will  probably  Interest  the 
mill  owner  tn(*re  than  fit^ures  of  evaporation.  E«ach  balance  sheet  is 
prepaired  on  the  buHis  uf  charging  the  plant  with  the  cost  of  all 
coal  and  Iulj<ir.  and  then  ^showing  the  distribution  of  this  sum  in  the 
variou.s  oi»eratitms  of  the  power  plant.  All  losses,  both  the  neces- 
sary and  the  unnecessary,  are  shown  and  their  amount.  B^irst,  the 
coMt  of  the  coal  burned  is  shown,  then  the  cost,  of  the  steam  gen* 
erated.  From  this  the  avoidable  losses  are  deducted  showing  the 
net  value,  and  this  is  also  given  per  1,000  lbs.  of  steam.  Then  tho 
diHtribution  of  the  steam  is  given,  on  the  basis  of  its  net  value. 
The  amount  of  u.sefu]  steam  is  determined  and  from  this  the  net 
value  of  the  useful  steam.  The  useful  steam  Is  that  which  is  used 
by  the  engines  and  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Steam  used  for 
boiler  feed  pumps  and  other  auxiliaries  is  not  useful  to  the  mill : 
it  is  part  of  the  |H>wer  plant  expense. 

This  method  of  analysis  shows  the  efficiency  of  operation  and  the 
efficiency  of  plant  design.  For  instance,  we  burn  1100,000  worth 
of  coal,  including  the  cost  of  firing ;  75%  of  the  heat  of  this  coal 
should  be  utilised  in  generating  steam,  if  the  plant  is  operated  as 
it  should  be,  and  26%  would  be  dl.Mcharged  in  the  flue  gases.  Now 
if  the  power  plant  were  oi)erated  so  that  only  70%  were  utilised 
in  making  steam,  the  balance  sheet  would  show  $70,000  used  to 
evaiN>mte  water,  $25,000  properly  dincharged  into  stack  and  |5,000 
wasted  into  stack.  The  waste  of  that  $5,000  does  not  increase  the 
value  of  the  steam  produced,  it  only  increases  the  cost,  so  that  the 
cost  of  the  steam  is  shown  as  $100,000  and  its  net  value  as  $95,000. 
Again,  two  power  i>lants  may  pn>duce  steam  at  the  same  cost,  but  • 
one  may  use  15%  of  this  steam  fur  its  auxiliaries,  while  the  other 
may  use  only  10%.  making  the  cost  of  steam  furnished  the  mill 
quite  different  In  the  two  cases,  it  is  the  power  plant  that  de- 
livers steam  and  power  to  the  mill  at  the  lowest  cost  that  is  the 
most  economical,  and  this  is  not  always  the  one  that  is  showing  the 
highest  evai)oratiou  per  ]K>und  of  coal  and  the  lowest  steam  con- 
sumption i*er  indicated  horse-|>ower. 

The  balance  sheets  show  the  following  losses  due  to  the  character 
of  the  plant,  and  which  could  only  be  avoided  by  different  design : 
Combustible  wasted  by  stoker  grate.s,  $1,130;  steam  used  by  jets 
under  stoker,  $6.6^6 ;  steam  used  by  jet  blowers  in  A,  $2,046 ;  total, 
99.730. 

The  following  los.ses  were  avoidable  and  are  chargeable  to  faulty 
oijeration:  Loss  due  excessive  price  paid  for  coal,  $14,000;  loss 
due  excessive  air  used  in  combustion,  $2,573 ;  lo.ss  due  leaky  dampers 
on  economisers,  $1,595;  loss  due  use  of  smoke  consumers,  $1,710; 
loss  due  leak  m  feed  water  heater,  $1,110;  loss  due  steam  wasted 
by  turbine.   $6,500;   total,   $26,488. 

Proper  purchasing  of  the  coal  would  save  $14,000.  Improved 
o{M*ration  that  eliminated  all  the  other  losses  would  not  save  the 
remaining  $12,600  wasted,  because  only  the  coal  involved  would  be 
saved,  as  the  reduction  of  steam  consumption  would  not  be  suffi- 
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clent  to  dispeiiBe  wUb  the  services  of  a  fireman.  This  would  result 
in  increasing  the  coKt  per  1,000  lbs.  of  the  remainder  of  the  ste&m, 
as  the  percentage  of  labor  expense  would  be  increased.  The  actual 
saving  due  to  eliminating  all  the  losses  due  to  operation  Is  tliere- 
fore  about  $11,000  out  of  the  112.600  wasted. 

With  regard  to  the  posHibility  of  effecting  these  savings,  it  stiould 
be  noted  that,  with  one  exception,  the  losses  are  due  to  undetected 
defects  of  apparatus,  and  that  their  remedy  does  not  put  a  con- 
tinuous strain  on  the  operating  force.  The  exception  is  the  loss 
due  excessive  air  going  through  the  furnaces;  this  was  largely  due 
to  such  things  as  carelessness  In  keeping  the  hoppers  on  the  stokers 
filled  and  the  ash  pocltetH  sealed.  The  opinion  on  what  is  attain- 
able in  this  res|)ect  is  not  based  on  what  can  be  accomplished 
during  a  short  test  run,  but  on  what  the  firemen  have  proved  tliey 
could  accomplinh  without  undue  strain.  All  three  boiler  plants 
were  equipped  with  instruments  for  automatically  making  and 
recording  an  analy.sis  of  the  fiue  gases  every  five  minutes.  The 
opinions  are  based  on  a  series  of  records  extending  over  2  months, 
in  which  the  men  showed  repeatedly  that  they  could  maintain  the 
standard  here  adopted,  without  being  specially  urged  at  their  work. 

The  figures  in  Table  XXIX,  taken  from  the  balance  sheets^  give 
a  comparison  of  the  economic  value  of  the  3  power  planta  They 
give  the  comparative  costs  of  operation  per  unit  of  power  and 
steam  supplied,  after  deducting  all  costs  due  to  a  failure  to  operate 
that  particular  plant  at  its  maximum  efficiency.  The  differences  in 
costs  are  therefore  due  to  the  difference  in  design  of  the  plant.  The 
costs  are  based  on  the  use  of  Pocahontas  coal  at  |4  i>er  ton. 

TABLE   XXIX.     OPERATINO   EXPENSES  OP  THREE   POWER 

PLANTS.     AFTKR    DEDUCTING    EXPENSES     DUB    TO 

FAILURE  TO  RUN  AT  MAXIMUM  BPPICIENCY 

Plant   A  B  C 

Cojil  as  burned,  including  labor  per  ton  |4.60  |4.72  |4  65 

Steam  generated,  uer  1,000  lb 20.0  ct.  22.^  ct.  22.2  ct. 

Steuni   Hvailubie   for   power,    manufac- 
turing and  heating,  per  1,000  lb....  26.9  ct  26.2  ct.  26.36  ct. 
Power,    per    1,000-b.hp 12.30  |4.40  |4.27 

These  comparative  costs  disclose  a  curious  condition.  The  A 
boiler  plant  Is  di»tinctly  a  modern  plant  and  shows  an  economy 
over  the  other  two  plants  of  some  10%  in  the  cost  of  generating 
steam,  yet  it  is  the  most  expensive  plant  for  the  mill  to  operate. 
This  is  due  to  the  amount  of  steam  the  boiler  plant  Itself  con- 
sumea  The  B  plant,  which  is  actually  the  most  exi>enslve  to  oper- 
ate from  the  .standiioint  of  water  evaporated,  proving  to  be  the 
moHt  economical  for  the  mill's  use.  The  B  boiler  plant  is  the 
most  efficient  of  the  3  plants  as  regards  water  evaporated  per 
pound  of  coal,  but  become.s  the  most  expensive  on  the  ba.sis  of  cost 
of  evaporation,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  contains  7  boilers  and 
requires  3  firemen,  while  the  C  plant  has  6  boilers  and  runs  them 
with  2  firemen.    We  have  here  a  fixed  increase  In  operating  ex- 
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pense  due  to  nothing  but  the  Kize  of  units  selected.  The  same  con- 
di(ioni<  are  shown  in  the  engine  plants;  A,  which  uses  the  roost 
Aeam  per  h.p  is  the  most  economical  because  it  returns  a  large 
part  of  the  Kteam  to  the  mill  for  manufacturing  use.  The  C  engine 
plant  should  show  a  greater  economy  than  it  does  over  the  B, 
on  account  of  its  more  efDcient  engines.  The  reason  that  It  does 
nnt  Is  due  to  the  layout  of  the  C  plant  being  such  that  it  requires 
three  men  on  shift,  while  B  has  two  men  and  generates  about  the 
same  amount   of  power. 

The  C  iM)wer  plant  satisfies  the  requirements  of  location  for  a 
new  stdlion  exceedingly  well.  It  Is  located  between  the  dye  house, 
tentering  machines  and  the  scouring  plant.  This  puts  it  as  near 
the  center  of  steam  consumption  as  the  construction  of  the  mill 
permita  There  is  room  In  the  present  C  engine  and  boiler  rooms 
lo  con  tarn  the  entire  new  plant,  so  no  new  buildings  will  he  re- 
quired There  Is  available  ground  for  enlargement  to  a  plant  S 
umes  the  size,  and  this  without  interfering  with  the  growth  of 
any  of  the  mill  buildings.  Ample  coal  storage  can  be  provided  and 
thf  railroad  siding  Is  now  located  at  this  point. 

The  new  plant  will  be  equipped  with  turbines,  from  which  steam 
will  |>e  drawn  at  45  Iba  pressure  for'  the  tentering  machines  and 
carbonising,  and  at  6  lbs.  pressure  for^ye  house,  scouring,  heating, 
etc  The  size  of  unit  adopted  for  boilers  and  turbines  Is  as  large 
as  posFible  consistent  with  having  the  units  of  such  size  that  If 
any  one  unit  breaks  down  the  remaining  units  can  carry  Its  share 
of  the  load  on  their  overload  capacity.  The  size  of  the  unit  must 
ai^v  be  selected  with  reference  to  the  load  at  various  times,  so 
that  the  units  in  service  shall  operate  as  nearly  as  possible  at  their 
rated  capacity  in  order  to  secure  the  highest  economy.  In  this  case 
we  have  a  load  of  2,200  kws.  for  68  hrs.  a  week  and  a  load  of  344 
iiws  for  67.5  hrs. 

The  plant  recommended,  in  this  instance,  consists  of  3  double- 
ended  water-tul>e  boilers  of  1*000  h.p.  each,  combined  forced  and 
induced  draft,  hand -fired  furnaces,  this  to  give  the  greatest  adapta- 
bility of  the  plant  to  various  grades  of  coal.  Coal  storage  for  about 
3,000  tons  with  coal-handling  apparatus  for  unloading  coal  and 
handling  it  from  stock  piles  to  boiler  room  floor,  and  also  for  ash 
removal.  The  turbines  recommended  are  3  vertical  turbo-generators 
of  750  kw.  capacity  each,  with  special  modifications  In  construction 
to  suit  these  conditions.  As  part  of  the  plant  Is  already  electrified, 
the  2-phaHe,  60-cycIe,  440-voIt  system  would  be  continued,  other- 
wise 3-phase,  60-cycie,  600  volts  would  have  been  recommended. 
The  parts  of  the  existing  plant  that  would  be  utilized  are  the  build- 
ings of  C  boiler  and  engine  house,  the  economizers,  possibly  some 
of  the  auxiliaries,  some  of  the  piping  In  the  mill  buildings,  and  the 
motors  and  wiring.  The  Westinghouse  turbine  would  be  retained 
for  reserve  and  to  provide  for  any  moderate  growth  in  the  power 
denoands. 

The  engines  In  the  filter  plant  will  be  replaced  by  motors  with 
automatic  control,  and  the  arc  machines  will  be  eliminated  and  the 
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arcs  replaced  with  high  efficiency  Incandescent  lampa  This  will 
dlHpense  with  the  two  attendants  at  these  plants.  The  cost  of  this 
plant,  including  motors,  would  be  about  1160,000. 

The  new  plant  with  the  auxiliary  apparatus  will  do  the  work  now 
performed  by  3  power  plants  containing  23  boilers,  4  engines,  1 
turbine  and  the  auxiliary  apparatus  In  triplicate.  The  existing 
plant  has  no  coal  storage  and  all  coal  has  to  be  teamed  to  the 
boiler  rooms.  The  removal  of  the  2  power  plants  that  would  be 
abandoned  will  make  available  considerable  ground  for  mill 
buildings. 

The  present  plants  require  S3  men  to  operate  them,  while  the 
new  plant,  when  running  the  same  grade  of  coal,  will  require  only 
13  men.  and  with  No.  8  buckwheat  16  men,  and  If  stokers  are  used, 
only  7  men  for  its  oiieration.  These  figures  do  not  Include  superin- 
tendence  nor  the  machine  shop  and  pipe  fitters  forces  that  are  used 
when  repairs  are  necessary.  The  new  plant  should  show  a  decrease 
in  these  items. 

The  coal  consumption  fnr  the  new  plant  would  be  18,740  tons  of 
soft  coal  or  22,600  tonH  of  No.  8  buckwheat  coal,  as  against  27.200 
tons  of  soft  coal  for  th«i  present  plant.  Table  XXX  gives  the  o|)er- 
atlng  costs  of  the  new  plant  under  several  conditions.  In  the  cost 
of  labor  for  the  new  i>lHnt  4he  engineers  are  figured  at  a  higher 
rale  of  pay  than  they  are  receiving  In  the  present  plant,  but  no 
higher  efficiency  has  been  counted  upon. 

TABLE  XXX.  ANNUAL  OPKRATINQ  CHARGES  OP  NEW 

PLANT 

Coal  used;  grade Soft       No.  3  Buck.        No.  3  Buck. 

Coal  cost,  per  ton $4  %2.10  $2.70 

Coal,  tons 18.740  22,600  22.600 

Firing    Hand  Hand  Stokers 

Labor 110.260  |12,476  $6,980 

Removing   ashes    610  1,416  1.4IS 

Total  annual  cost 86,860  74.890  $8,396 

The  operating  costs  of  the  present  plant  are  given,  about  $160,000 
per  year,  not  including  repairn,  superintendence,  oil  or  supplieK. 

In  the  ofieration  of  the  mill  large  quantities  of  hot  water  are 
dlsi*harged  to  the  sewer,  at  tem|>eratures  ranging  from  100  degs.  to 
200  degs.  from  dye  kettles,  scouring,  etc.  It  Is  assumed  that  20% 
of  this  was>te  heat  can  be  recovered.  The  Installation  of  the  neces> 
sary  aitparatus  to  recover  this  heat  might  raise  the  cost  of  the  plant 
to  $200,000.  If  this  20%  of  the  heat  discharged  to  the  sewers  Is 
recovered  and  at  the  same  time  the  efficiency  of  o|)eratlon  of  the 
plant  be  raised  to  the  maximum  poMsible,  by  means  of  bonus  pay- 
nlents  to  the  men  for  excellence  of  ot>eratlon.  the  operating  costs 
would  become,  with  the  plant  operated  on  the  No.  3  buckwheat  coal 
at  $2.70  per  ton  and  the  use  of  stokers:  19.160  tons  coal,  $51,700: 
labor,  $6,980;  removing  ashes.  $1,190;  bonus  paid  men  for  high 
efllclency,  $1,200:  total.  $60,070 

It  Is  now  possible  to  figure  the  costs  per  unit  for  the  new  plant, 
to  compare  the  economic  value  of  Its  design  with  that  of  the  three 
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existing  power  plants  at  the  mill,  which  were  given  in  Table  XXIX. 
They  are  given  below : 

operating  expenses:  of  proposed  power  plant,  with  J»oft  coal  at  $4, 
hand-fired,  or  No.   3  buckwheat  coal  at  $2.70.  stoker  fired : 

r'oal   used    Soft  Buck. 

ComI  aM  burm*d.  including  labor $4.42  12.85 

Steam  generated  per  1.000  lb 19.7  ct.  15.5  ct. 

Steam,  Hvailalile  for  mill    20.8  ct.  ]6.35ct. 

Power,  per  1,000  b.  hp 1.98  11.60 

It  should  be  particularly  noted  that  the  reductions  in  costs  for 
the  new  plant  are  due  entirely  to  the  design  of  the  plant,  and  are 
not  ba9«ed  on  any  expectations  of  improved  operation  or  of  cheaper 
real,  in  so  far  as  the  comparison  of  the  plants  when  using  soft 
coal  fs  concerned. 

If  we  take  the  cost  of  the  new  plant  as  $160,000  and  the  saving 
In  operating  costs  as  that  shown  by  operating  with  soft  coal,  hand 
flred.  viz..  $S9.6!>8  {ter  year,  we  have:  Depreciation.  10%^  $15,000: 
interef<t  6%  on  average  outstanding  Investment.  $4,500;  net  saving 
due  to  new  plant,  $31,196;  net  return  on  investment.  20  8%. 

The  mill  jKnisesses  a  record  system  that  Is  about  the  same  as  to 
be  found  In  most  mills.  It  .^hows  the  coal  and  water  u.sed  each 
week  and  the  i)ower  generated.  It  showed  nothing  at  nil  of  the 
various  defects  In  the  power  plant  nor  gave  any  means  of  detecting 
them,  yet  that  is  the  only  reason  for  having  a  record  system.  If 
the  records  had  been  of  any  value  they  would  have  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  owners  to  every  one  of  the  $26,000  of  losses  going  on  in 
the  power  plant,  including  the  high  price  being  paid  for  coal. 

Mr.  Sanders  strongly  believes  In  the  use  of  recording  instruments 
throughout  the  power  plant,  as  it  can  then  be  run  on  a  continuous 
test  ba^is.  If  the  records  are  not  properly  analyzed  and  if  every 
defect  of  apparatus  or  of  operation  that  they  detect  is  not  imme- 
diately remedied,  the  use  of  the  recording  instruments  or  a  record 
system  Is  a  waste  of  money,  if  the  results  are  utilized,  the  money 
invested  in  recording  instruments  will  prove  a  paying  investment. 

Cost  of  Steam  and  Electric  Power  for  Operating  Flour  Mills 
Producing  54,000  Bbls.  of  Flour  Per  Yr.  Charles  A.  Stanley  fi:ives 
the  following  notes  for  the  plant  using  oil  and  coal,  according  as 
the  prices  thereof  vary,  in  Oct.,  1912,  Proceedings  of  Kansas  Gas, 
Water*  Elea  Lt.,  &  St.  Hy.  Ass'n. 

Investment  —  Fixed  charges: 

Power  plant  buildings    $2,000 

Kngine 900 

Boilers 1,200 

Miscellaneous    800 

$4,900 

Depreciation,    6% $294.00 

Interest.    6%    245  00 

Taxes,    1%    49.00 

Insurance,  1  %7o 73  50 

$661.50 
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Fuel: 

Coal  and  oil,  including  handling $2,600.00 

Labor: 

Engineer 1.300.00 

Water : 

Pumped  from  well.     Softener  Included  in  repalra 

Superintendence : 

Time  of  miller  and  office  help,  %  hr.  per  day  at  60  cts. 
per  hr.   76.00 

Loss  of  Production: 

%  hr.  per  week ;  time  of  5  men  at  26  ct €6.00 

Repairs  and  Supplies: 

Oil,  waste,  etc 100.00 

Total    .11.701.60 

Cost  per  bbl  of  flour,  8.7  ct. 

The  above  mill  is  usln^  a  non-<x>nden8inff  engine,  simple  Corliss 
type,  belt-driven  to  line  shaft.  The  engine  indication  shows  8S 
hp.  on  full  load.  This  results  in  2,040  hp.-hr.  per  day  for  260  bbl. 
output,  or  6.1  kw.-hr.  per  bbl. 

Losses  in  present  plant : 

Steam  driven,   16%   11.75  h.p. 

Belt  drive,  8% 6.80  h.p. 

Total 18.66  h.p. 

If  this  plant  is  equipped  with  a  100  h.p.  motor,  the  power  re- 
quired for  operation  will  be  about  as  follows; 

Motor  power    85       h  p. 

Less  present  losses 18.55  h.i». 

66.i5lMk 

Plus  motor  loss,  10% 6.65 

Plus  wiring:  loss,  2%   1.3 

Plus  drive,  loss,  3% 1.9 

9.86  h.p. 

Electrical  i)ower  required 76.3    h.p. 

The  above  76.3  h.p.  equals  67  kws.,  which  operated  for  24  hrai 
producing  250  bbl.  of  flour,  results  in  5^  kw.-hr.  per  bbl. 

The  cost  of  operating  this  mill  from  central  station  service  per 
year  will  be  about  as  follows: 

Investment : 

Motor  building   |    250 

Boiler  rcK>m    250 

Boiler  for  heating    280 

Motors     1,200 

Installation    300 

Drive 286 

$2,565 
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Depreciation,   6%   1163.90 

IntereHt,  5% 128.26 

TaxeH.    1%    26.66 

Insurance,  1  ^% 38.48 


$346.28 
Fael: 

For  heating  and  temperlngr 300.00 

« 

Labor: 

Fireman  and  motor  care 100.00 

Water : 

Pumped  from  well. 
Superintendence   25.00 

Los8  of  production: 

None. 
Repairs  and  mippiies 100.00 

Electric  enency: 

297«000  kw.-hrs.  at  1.2  cts $3,564.00 

TOtaf $4,436.28 

IHe  foUowlner  data  show  several  mills  now  operating  from  cen- 
tral station  service  —  the  cost  of  operation  with  their  isolated  plant, 
as  previously  equipped,  also  the  cost  at  present,  using  central  sta- 
tion service. 

Central  station 
Isolated  plant        nervlce 
Mill  Capacity    Cost  per  ct.       Cost  per  bbl. 

ct  ct 

No.  1 350  9  8 

No.  2 600  7.2  6.1 

No.  3 900  6.8  5.9 

No.  4 1,000  6.5  5.3 

BELT  DRIVa 

Motor,  200  hp.,  slip  ring.  600  rev.  per  min 11.700 

Belt  drive    »00 

Installation    250 

Investment $2,260 

Motor  house  or  space 750 

Total  Investment    $3,000 

IntereKt.  depreciation,  taxes  and  insurance,  13^% 406 

Motor  ofTiciency,  92%  =  12      kw.  loss 
Belt  drive.  87%  ■=  19Mt  kw.  loss 

Total  loss 21 W  kw.  loss  =     1.260 

Total  fixed  charges  and  losses $1,666 

Power  factor  —  88%. 

ROPE  DRIVE 

Motor,  200  hp.,  slip  ring,  600  rev.  per  min $1,700 

Rope   drive 600 

Installation    250 

Drive  investment  $2,550 
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Motor  house  or  space 1.000 

Total  InveHlment   13.550 

IntereNt,  depreciation,  taxes  and  inHurance.  13^% •179.25 

Motor  etticiency,  92%  =  12      kw.  Iomh 
Hope  drive  90%  =  13  V^  kw.  loss 

Total  loHS 26  Vii  kw.  loss  =    1.080.00 

Total  fixed  charsres  and  losses 11,559.25 

Power  factor  —  88%. 

DIRBCT  CONNBCTED 

Motor  200  hp.  Klip  ring,  180  rev   per  min 13.000 

Installation    250 

Drive  investment   3.250 

Motor  houtte  or  space 300 

Total   inve.stment    $3,550 

IntereHt.  depreciation,  taxes  and  insurance,  IZYj^A 479.25 

Motor  emciency,  86%.  21  kw.  loss 840.00 


Total  fixed  charRe.s  and  losses 11,319.25 

Power  factor  —  88%. 

DIRECT  CONNBCTBD 

Motor  200  hp.  slip  ring,  180  rev.  i)er  min |3,000 

Installation    250 

Drive  investment    3.250 

Motor  house  or  space   300 

Total   investment    13.550 

Interest,  depreciation,  taxes  and  insurance,  13V(i% 479.25 

Motor  efficiency.  86%,  21  kw.  loss 840.00 


Total  fixed  charges  and  losses 31,319.25 

Power  factor  —  86%.. 

CHAIN   rativB 

Motor  200  hp.  slip  ring.  600  rev.  per  min 31,700 

Chain  drive   400 

ln.stallation    260 


Drive   investment    12.350 

Motor  house  or  space  300 


Total  Investment   12.650 

Interest,  depreciation,  taxes  and  insurance,  13V6% 357.75 

Motor   efficiency,    »2%  ...  12  kw.  loss 
Chain  efficiency,     98%   r    3  kw.  loss 

Total  loss 16  kw.  loss  =    SOO.OO 


Total  fixed  charges  and  losses %    957.75 

The  efficiencies  given  were  taken  from  tests  coming  under  Mr. 
Stanley's  observation. 

Loss  of  production  is  an  item  Mr.  Stanley  calls  attention  to  In  an 
interesting  way. 

Take  a  250  bbl.  mill,  operating  from  a  steam  engine.  In  which 
repairs  of  a  minor  nature,  such  as  renewing  belts,  changing  pulleys, 
etc,  must  be  made,  generally  on  Sunday,  which  Involves  watting 
until  Sunday  morning  when  steam  Is  on  to  try  out  the  mill  after 
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the  changes  have  been  made.  This  re<iuires  an  averagre  of  1  hr 
loss  per  week,  and  6  fnen  at  10.25  per  hr.  averages  a  yearly  loss  in 
labor  of  $75,  added  to  which  is  the  loss  of  production  per  week 
which  means  about  500  bbls.  per  yr. 

Power  Required.  The  pize  of  motor  required  In  flour  mills  de- 
pends on  the  type  of  machinery,  etc.,  and  in  general  will  average 
about  as  follows,  and  is  for  mill  only  and  does  not  include  elevator : 

Bbl.  iier  24  hr.  Soft  wheat,  h.p.  Hard  wheat,  h.p. 

100 40  60 

Its 50  60 

150 60  76 

175 : 76  100 

260 100  126 

900    126  160 

BOO 176  200 

760 260  300 

1000 300  400 

• 

Typical  Solution  of  the  Power  Plant  Problem  for  an  Assumed 
Industrial  Plant  In  Canada.  Alilis  llibnctr  of  the  Toronto  Klectric 
Light  Company  presented  a  paper  at  a  joint  meeting  of  (he  A.  S. 
U.  £1  and  A.  I.  E.  E.  in  March,  1911,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
abstract. 

In  every  indubtrial-power  problem  there  are  3  main  factors:  1, 
the  investment  charg<ss;  2,  operating  charges;  3,  the  co.st  of  heating 
or  the  use  of  low  pres.*iure  steam.  The  first  covers  interest,  amor- 
tization, in.^iurance,  taxes  and  profit  on  the  invested  capital.  The 
second  covers  coal,  labor,  repairs  and  supplies,  and  the  third  in- 
cludes investment  and  operating  charges  of  the  boiler  plant  neces- 
sary to  heat  the  building,  supplying  steam  for  manufacturing 
processes. 

A.sHuming  a  typical  case  of  a  shoe  company,  intending  to'  build 
a  new  factory  having  a  floor  area  of  60.000  sq.  ft,  and  a  cubical 
content  of  750.000  cu.  ft,  the  first  step  in  the  solution  is  the  de- 
termination of  the  co.st  of  heating  which  Is  necessary,  the  condi- 
tions of  manufacture  being  such  that  the  temperature  of  the  build- 
ing must  be  kept  fibove  60  degs.  during  the  winter  months. 

The  coal  consumption  is  based  on  an  evaporation  of  7  lbs.  of 
water  per  lb.  of  coal,  one  change  of  air  |)er  hr.  in  the  factory  and 
the  supplying  of  radiation  losses.  For  thi.««,  90  h.p.  will  be  required 
in  xero  weather.  Table  XXXI  gives  the  necessary  investment,  with 
the  fixed  and  operating  costs  of  the  plant,  depreciation  being  pro- 
Tided  for  by  a  sinking  fund  drawing  5%  semi-annually. 

TABLE  XXXI 

KEATING   PLANT   1NVK8TMKNT 

Boiler,  liiping  and  auxiliaries  (A) 11.500 

Building  and  stack  ( B) , . . .   2,250 

Total  investment   |4,000 
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FIXKD  COST 

Interest.  6%  on  14000 • $240.00 


Insurance  and  taxes,  2^  on  $1000   hO.irO 

Amortisation  on  A,  4%%,  15  yr.  life 67.50 

Amortization  on  B,  V^%,  50  yr.  life 12.50 

1400.00 

OPBBATINO  COST 

Coal,  476  tons  at  $3.00    11,425.00 

Fireman  at  $16.00  per  week 780.t»O 

Supplies  and  repairs lOO.OO 

S2.305.0O 
Total  cost   12,705,000 

Fireman's  time  was  flgrured  for  the  entire  year,  since  hlgli  pres- 
sure steam  is  necessary  for  industrial  purjjoses. 

The  concern  has  a  maximum  capacity  for  100  kws.  of  i>ower,  the 
average  load  is  80  kws.,  glvins  an  80%  10-hr.  load  factor.     The 

TABLE  XXXII 

COMPLBTB  POWER  PLANT  INVB8TMKNT 

Capacity,   100   kw. 

Engine,  grenerator.  switchboard,  wiring:   (A)    I  5,500 

Boilern,  steam  piping:,  auxiliaries  (B)   5,000 

Building,  foundations,  stack  (C)    5,000 

115  500 

Steam-heating  plant    4.000 

Additional  for  power $11,500 

FIXED  COST  OP  POWER  PLANT 

Interest,   6%  on  116.500    $930 

Profit.  5%  on  $11.600 576 

Insurance  and  taxes.  2%  on  $16.600 310 

Amortization  on   (A).  37o  (20-yr.  life) 166 

Amortization  on  (B).  4  Vj%  (16-yr.  life) 225 

AmorUzation  on  (C),  Mi%  (50-yr.  life)    26 

$2,230 

Fixed  cost  on  heating  plant 400 

Additional  for  power $1,830 

OFBRATINO  COST  OF  POWER  PLANT 

240,000  kw.-hr. 

Coal  at  7.39  pounds.  887  tons  at  $3.00 $  2,661 

Banking.  181  tons  at  |3.00   548 

Night  heating.  202  tons  at  $3.00   '.  . . .  606 

Engineer  at  $18  00  per  week    936 

Fireman  at  116.00  per  week   780 

Water     100 

Oil,  waste,  supplies 150 

Repairs    200 

$5,976 
Operating  cost  of  heating  plant 2.305 

Additional  for  power   $3,671 

Total  additional  for  power   6,601 

Cost  per  kw.-hr. 0.0229 

Cost  per  hp.-yr 61.40 
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enirine  is  of  the  CorlisD  non-condenains  type,  requiring  30  lbs.  of 
steam  per  i.h.p.-hr.  The  evaporation  at  7  lbs.  of  water  per  lb.  of 
coal  gives  a  coal  consumption  of  4.3  lbs.  per  l.h.p.-hr.,  and  the 
efficiency  from  steam  cylinder  to  switchboard  is  78%,  giving  a  coal 
consumption  of  7.39  lbs.  per  kw.-hr.  or  6.61  lbs.  per  h.p.-hr.  at  the 
switchboard,  the  factory  running  300  days  per  yr. 

Table  XXXli  gives  the  investment  cost,  fixed  cost  and  operating 
cuKt  of  the  plant,  allowance  being  made  for  the  cost  of  heating,  as 
eakrulated. 

Among  the  items  of  fixed  cost  is  one  covering  profit  on  the  addi- 
tional investment  required  for  a  power  plant.  A  concern  is  not 
juHtifled  in  investing  in  a  power  plant  unless  the  capital  so  invested 
returns  the  same  profit  as  if  invef«ted  in  the  most  profitable  part 
of  the  business  still  capable  of  extension.  Considering  the  added 
risk  this  9an  safely  be  rained  to  10  or  16%,  and  hence,  it  is  evident 
from  these  results  that  if  power  can  be  purchased  for  2.8  cts.  per 
kw.-hr.   there  is  no  advantaige  of  installing  a  steam-jjower  plant. 

Mr.  Hibner  quotes  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  report  on  gas- 
producer  plants  as  showing  that  a  non-condensing  steam  plant 
requires  2.7  times  as  much  coal  per  unit  as  a  producer  plant,  giving 
a  maximum  attainable  efficiency  for  the  producer  plant  of  21.6% 
as  against  10.3%  for  the  steam  plant;  the  Corliss  non-condensing 
engine  basis  requiring  30  lbs.  of  steam  per  l.h.p.-hr.  The  assumed 
requirements  are  for  a  shoe  company  with  a  floor  area  of  60,000  sq. 
ft  and  cubical  contents  of  760,000  cil  ft.  under  which  conditions 
there  will  be  required  a  176-lLp.  engine  and  producer,  and  in  addi- 

TABLiB  XXXIII.     GAS  PRODUCER  PLANT 

INVESTMENT 

£ngine  and  producer  (A)    111,900 

Generator,  switchboard,  wiring  (B)    2.500 

Building   (C)    2,600 

$16,900 

FIXED  COST 

Intere.<<t,  6%  on  316,900   11,014.00 

Profit,  5%  on  $16,900    846.00 

Iiuturance  and  taxes,  2%  on  $16,900 338.00 

Amortization  on  A,  16-yr.  life,  4  V2% 635.00 

Amortization  on  B,  20-yr.  life,  3% 75.00 

Amortization  on  C.  60-yr.  life,  %% 12.60 

$2,819.60 

OPBRATINO  COST 

240.000  kw.-hr. 

Coal,  3  lb.  per  kw.-hr.  at  $4.00  per  ton,  360  tons. .   $1,440.00 

Engineer  at  $18.00  per  week 936.00 

Oil  and  waste 125.00 

Repairs 300.00 

Water    133.00 

Emergency  service 300.00 


■/' 


$3,234.00 


Total   $6,063.50 

Cost  per  kw.-hr 0.026 

Cost    per   hp.-yr.    66.20 
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tion  a  heating:  plant  for  heating  the  building,  but  as  the  heating: 
plant  is  required  in  any  event  the  cost  of  heating:  is  eliminated  as 
a  comparative  factor  in  the  piublem.  The  investment,  fixed  costs 
and  oiierating  covts  of  this  plant  are  griven  In  Table  XXX Iff. 

This  gives  a  higher  fixed  cost  than  fur  the  steam  plant,  while  the 
operating  costs  are  only  about  .5  that  of  the  steam  plant,  but  are 
counterbalanced  by  the  cost  of  heating.  The  final  result  gives  a 
slightly  higher  cost  for  the  gas-producer  plant.  The  ratio  of  the 
fixed  cost  to  operating  cost  in  the  two  cases  produces  a  marked 
effect  where  the  load  factor  is  poor.  The  only  items  afTected  by 
the  output  of  the  plant  are  coal  and  water,  these  representing  only 
about  27%  of  the  total  cost,  as  against  50^.  with  the  steam  plant*  the 
result  being  a  very  much  higher  cost  for  the  gas  producer  at  low 
toad  factors,  which  effect  would  tie  further  exaggerated  by  the  poor 
fuel  economy  on  light  loads.  • 

Cost  of  Power  in  Coal  Mines.  W.  A.  Thomas  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  A.  I.  E.  E.  for  January  9.  1912.  gives  the  following  figures  as 
the  result  of  careful  tents  on  4  typical  plants  In  Ohio  in  which  the 
average  capacity  was  260  kw&  per  station. 


Average  cost  of  fiower 2.486  ct  per  kw^hr. 

Cost  for  KubHtatiun  e<iuipment.  less  salvage...         .124 

Common  cost  for  either  source .7        **     

Central  station  rate  to  balance  against  present 

cost    1  661    "     

Average  power  ron.suinption 47.700  kw.-hr. 

Average  kw.-hr.  per  ton  coal    2.49 

An  analysis  of  several  typical  small  mining  plants  shows  that  the 
average  working  days  per  month  to  be  from  16  to  20.  ami  the  aver- 
age load  factor  during  an  8-hr.  day  to  be  slightly  over  60S.  based 
on  a  ratio  of  average  consumption  to  maximum  duration,  not 
taking  into  account  the  actual  capacity  of  the  generators  or  the 
momentary  swing  of  the  ammeter. 

Heatino  and  Power  Costs  in  New  York  City  Isolated  Plants. 
Percival  H.  Moses  gave  the  following  figures,  Proc.  of  the  A.  I.  E.  K . 
January  12.   1912. 

COST    OF    FUEL    AND    LABOR    FOR    HEATING    IN    TYPICAL 
BUILDINGS    WITHOUT   I'HIVATE  ELECTiilC  PLANTS 

APARTMENT    JlOtJSKS 

100  by  100  ft.  7  stories  and  basement  —  21  apartments  —  one  ele- 
vator. 
Steam  for  heating  and  hot  water  and  pump. 
Fuel   used  No.    1  buckwheat  at  |3.26  per 

ton     Fuel  11160  toll 25o 

Labor  11 200  to  II 3 :;^0 
200  by  100  ft.  irregular  —  8  stories  and  basement  —  72  apartments 
—  two  elevHiurs. 
Steum  for  heating  and  hot  water,  laundi*y  dryers 

and  pumping.     Fuel  used  costs  $2.06  i>er  ton. . . .     Fuel  22360 

Labor  |227€ 
200  by  92  ft. —  11   stories  and  basement  —  block  front  —  77  apart- 
ments—  el"valt»i.s. 
Steam  for  heating  and  hot  water      Coal  for  heat- 
ing.    CohI  for  hoi  waiei  amounted  to  300  tons  in 
a  year.     Stoves  for  dryers.     Fuel  used.  i)ea  coal     Fuel  S4317 

{^bor  12800 
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(Corner)  —  100  by  100  ft. —  12  stories:. 

Steam  for  heatini;,  hot  water  dryers,  refrigerating 
plant  and  pumij.  Used  1050  tons  No.  1  buck- 
wheat         Fuel  13700 

Labor  |2465 

HOTELS 

AcMirlment  hotel.     50  by  100  ft     10  stories Fuel  $2700 

Labor  1920 
High  class  aiiartment  hotel.     50  by  100  ft.,  and  annex 
L'5  by  luu  ft. —  A  HtorieM. 
Heating  hot  water  and  refrigeration.     Absorption 

Hy.^tein.     Low  pressure  steam Fuel  $2603 

Labor  $1920 

OFFICE   BUILOINQS 

12  Stories  —  corner  building. 

Corner  heating  and  »oine  hot  >vater Fuel  $1700 

s  Labor  $2500 

Corner  —  oflk-e  —  J]   Htorien — 86  by  160  ft. 

Heating,  .steam  for  kitchen  and  refrigerating  plant. 

Steam  for  hut  water  (25  h.p.  and  up) Fuel  $3564.65 

Labor  $3746.25 
50  and  30  by  197  ft. 

12  stones  —  protected  on  west   P\iol  $1047.50 

Labor  $2020  00 

$3067.50 
ORlceH 

Steum  for  heating.     Plunger  elevators.     Pumping 

and  hot  water   Fuel  S4 383.35 

Labor  $57!^8  52 

$10,181.87 
Offices  45  by  86  ft. — 16  stories  —  corner  —  three  elec- 
tric elevators   Fuel  $1,180 

Labor  $    810 

$1,990 
Luft   building  —  60  by    100   ft — 12   storieH,   middle  of 

block   protected Fuel     $800 

Labor     $4  20 
100    by    100    ft — Salesrooms — 12    stories.      (Corner).     Fuel  $1,580 

Labor  $5,798 
128  by  90  ft  and  173  by  90  ft  (52.7  by  27  m.)  —Mail 
order  houise  —  11  Mtorien  and  ba»seriieiit 
Steam  for  heating  hot  water.     4  plunger  elevator 

pumps  and  houHe  pumps   Fuel  $4,621 

Labor  $4,100 
76  by   186   ft. —  12  stories  and  basement  —  middle  of 

blcK-k  but  exiiOHed  above  lower  floors Fuel  $1,280 

Labor      $713 

10  stories  — 123  by  143  ft.     (Corner)    Fuel  $2700 

Labor  $  960 

DBPARTMENT   8TOKBS 

207  by  100  ft  and  25  by  104  ft.  and  99  by  75  ft. 

iiteam  for  healing  refrigerating  and  pumpb  and  hot 

water.     Hydraulic  elevators.     70O0  kvv.-hra.   . .  .      Fuel  $6,583 

Labor     6.084 
92  by  122  ft  and  263  by  184  ft.—  7  and  10  stories;  yard 

(anthi*acite)   McreeningH  and  soft  coal    Fuel  $5,967 

Labor     5,0  UO 
23,000  sq.  ft — s«»ven  stories  —  six  passenger  and  three 
fr^'ight  elevators   (plunger  type).     No.   1  buck- 
wheat anthracite ,  Fuel  $4,000 

Labor     5,000 
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200  by  200  ft. —  6  stories  and  basement.     Use  No.  2 

buifkwheat  coal    Fuel  |C,2S1 

Labor     4,066 
Factory  and  loft  building  —  two  buildings  about  12,000 

sq.  ft.  i>er  floor —  6  stories  and  basement Fuel  fl.lOO 

LAbor        936 

Mr.  Moses  says  the  figures  given  opposite  the  labor  for  each 
building  are  within  10%  of  the  actual  payroll. 

Cost  of  Power  In  a  Large  Apartment  House.  Table  XXXIV, 
showing  the  operating  charges  of  the  plant  of  The  Spencer  Arms 
Apartments  for  the  years  1910  and  1911,  was  made  up  from  data 
In  the  September,  1912.  issue  of  The  Isolated  Plant. 

The  building  Is  160  by  112  ft.,  12  stories  high,  each  floor  contain- 
ing 3  apart mentH.  The  service  demanded  of  the  plant  consists  of 
electricity  for  public  and  private  lighting,  electric  |^wer  for  4  ele- 
vators,  steam  for  heating  the  building  and  for  laundry  use;  also, 
refrigeration,  which  is  supplied  direct  to  each  apartment  ice  box 
by  brine  circulation. 

The  principal  features  of  the  plant  equipment  are: 

3  horizontal  return  tubular  boilers  of  160  b.h.p.  each. 

3  direct -connected  generators  of  65  kw.  capacity  each. 

1  refrigerating  midline  of  the  comi)res«ion  type  of  12  tons 
capacity. 

The  basic  cost  as  shown  is  the  cost  of  operating  the  plant  with- 
out producing  electricity. 

TABLK  XXXIV,     MONTHLY  TOST  OF  OPERATION, 
SPliNCPiR  ARMS  APARTMENTS 

.lan.-Dec..  1910  Jan.-Dec.im 

Plant  output,  Min.       Av.         Max.  Min.       Av.         Max. 

l<\v.-hrH 7.672  11.8.14  18.780  7.980  15,668  21,620 

Total    co.st    $l.fif::i  $i:t21  $1,679  $1,075  $1,248  $1,373 

Basic  cost $710  $922  $1,154  $770  $871  $1,052 

<*ost  of  cit'Ctr icily  .  .  $.'M|  $:{!i9  $631  $269  $377  $48S 

rui*t  per  kw.-hr.   ...$OOI97  $0  0269  $0  0389  $0  0141  $0.0243  $0.0490 

Fuel    $aj9  $514  $K34  $330  $483  $604 

Engine  room  labor  .  $147  $150  $453  $450  $461  $496 

Water  (estimated)    .  $43  $136  $166  $67  $116  $147 

Oil     $18  $28  $38  $22  $31  $42 

Engine     room     sun- 

drie.s 0  $8  $30  0  $10  $85 

Ash  removal    $40  $40  $40  $40  $40  $40 

Improvements      and 

new  installation    .  0  $8  $37  0  $12  $109 

Long  lime  .MUpplies  .  $2  $J(  $86  0  $28  $85 

Extra  repairs    0  $6  $40  0  $3  $16 

Repair.M  to  plant   ...  0  $49  $169  0  $89  $476 

Building  repairs  ...  0  $7  $35  0  $4  $19 

Elevator  repairs   ...  0  $15  $61  0  $31  $157 

Fuel  used   No.  1  Buckwheat  Nos.  1  &  2  Buckwheat 

Tons  fuel  used 105  167  249  111  161  202 

Cost  of  Power,  Light,  and  Heat,  from  Steam  for  19  Buildings. 
The  following  data  for  the  operation  of  the  Eberhard  Paber  Pencil 
Company's  Plant  were  publL^hed  in  the  July,  1912,  issue  of  The 
Isolated  Plant    This  is  a  factory  plant  generating  power,  light  and 
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beat  for  19  buJldln^s,  with  a  total  floor  area  of  241,200  sq.  ft.  and  a 
cubical  content  of  2.432,700  ft.  and  with  22.000  sq.  ft.  of  heating: 
surface.  The  buildings  have  3  elevators,  2  electric  drum  and  1 
electric  traction  tyi>e,  with  capacities  of  1.000,  3,000  and  4.000  lbs. 

The  plant  conslHts  of  1  Corliss  ene^ine,  direct-connected  to  a. 
2-w)re,  240-voIt  d.c.  dynamo  of  360  kw.  capacity.  There  are  4 
water-tube  boilers  of  1,100  rated  h  p.  Heating  is  done  by  2-pipe 
system,  gravity  type.  The  auxiliary  apparatus  comprlsen  1  feed 
water  heater  of  the  oiien  type  and  of  600  h.p.  capacity,  1  duplex 
pump  6  by  4.5  by  10  ins.,  one  6  by  4  by  7  ins.  and  1  10  by  8  by 
10  ins. 

Electricity  is  used  by  30  arc  lamps,  100  Mazda  and  1,200  carbon 
lampsi,  and  there  is  a  total  of  600  motor  h.p.  in  use  in  addition  to 
the  power  required  for  running  blowers,  fans  and  other  accessories. 

The  approximate  cost  of  the  engines  and  dynamos  with  their 
foundations,  switchboard  and  connections  required  by  private  elec- 
tric plant  was  116.600.  The  approximate  cost  of  all  other  material, 
such  as  boilers,  feed  water  heater,  pumps,  etc.,  was  $10,400. 

The  fuel  used  is  No.  1  bucl< wheat,  costing  |3.26  a  ton. 

The  following  are  the  fixed  charges  and  operating  cost  for  the 
year  1911 : 

Interest  on  127.000  at  6% I  1,620 

Depreciation  on  127,000  at  5% 1.350 

Rent    1.000 

Insurance    75 

Fuel    ; 8,964 

Labor 8.780 

Ashes   314 

Water 400 

Repairs    400 

Oil  and  sundries 360 

Lamps   150 

113.403 
Saving  due  to  exhaust  steam  heating 1,51 1 

1-11,892 

The   kw.-hr.    output   for   the  year   was    774,006,    and    the   cost, 

$11,892         ,  CO    *  u      w 

,  =  1.53  ct&  per  kw.-hr. 

774,005 

In  these  fixed  charges  and  operating  cost  for  the  year  1911,  the 
fuel,  ash  and  labor  items  represent  52.5%  of  the  total  operating 
expense.  Water,  oil,  lamps  and  repairs  represent  the  total  and  must 
be  charged  to  power  and  light.  The  water  used  by  engine  and 
pumps  was  52.5%  of  the  total  water  evaporated.  This  water  goes 
to  waste  in  the  summer.  The  engine  runs  conden.sing  and  in  the 
winter,  after  the  exhaust  steam  goes  through  the  heating  cotl-s  the 
returns  and  condensation  all  go  to  the  sewer.  The  other  47.5% 
of  the  steam  Is  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  and  condensation 
from  this  is  always  returned  to  the  boiler. 

Operating  Records  of  a  Large  Loft  Building.  The  following 
operating  costs,  prepared  by  S.  Milton  Clark,  were  abstracted  from 
the  August.  1912,  issue  of  The  Isolated  Plant: 
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In  the.  heart  of  the  wholesale  feather  and  dry  goods  district  In 
lower  New  York  is  located  the  large  loft  building  known  as  the  S80 
Broadway  building.  It  has  a  frontage  on  Broadway  and  Crosby 
Street  of  150  ft.   and  200  ft..  refi()KK'tively.  and  is  12  stories  high. 

The  cost  of  the  electrical  output  from  thiH  plant  averages  I0.02S4 
per  kw.-hr. 

The  plant  equipment  if  as  follows:  3  horizontal  return  tubular 
boilers,  with  total  capacity  of  375  h.p. ;  4  high  ftpeed  engines  direct 
connected  to  d.c.  generators,  1  of  76  kw.  and  3  of  100  kw.  capacity 
each. 

The  summary  of  operating  expenses  is  shown  In  Table  XXXV, 
and  special  attention  is  called  to  the  **  Basic  Cost."  This  item  U 
the  amount  it  w»ould  require  for  heating,  fu^ni^<hing  live  steam  to 
tenants,  care  of  elevators,  etc.,  without  the  electric  plant,  and  the 
amount  was  obtained  from  the  cost  previous  to  the  installation  of 
the  plant. 

If  the  406,020  kw.-hrs  generated  In  1911  had  been  purchased  from 
the  street  at  the  present  wholesale  rates,  It  would  have  cost  $15,- 
150  60  The  cost  from  the  plant  was  19,448.02.  The  saving  affected 
by  the  plant   was  $6,702  58. 

TABLE  XXXV.     MONTHLY  COST  OP  OPERATION,  LOFT 

BUILDINQ 

Jan.-Dec.  1911 
Min  Av.  Max. 

Output,   kw.-hrs 24.490  33.752  46.490 

Total  cost   $1,324  $1,571  $2.2(18 

Basic  cost   $660  $783  .  $950 

CN>st  of  electricity   $645  $787  $1,458 

Cost  per  kw.-hr $0.0162  $0.0234  $0.0396 

Futrl     |416  1577  $726 

Engine  room  labor $790  $81 1  $844 

Water  (estimated)    $16  $30  $41 

Oil     $14  $33  $52 

Engine  room  sundries   0  $21  $73 

improvements  and  new  installations  ....  0  $6  $37 

Long  time  supplies  % 0  $23  $62 

Repairs  to  plant    0  $80  $695 

Di.MCounts     $2  $9  $24 

Receipts  from  tenants   $5K9  $909  $1,464 

Kind  of  fuel  used    Buckwheat  and  soft 

Tons  fuel  used 144  196  25S 

Power  and  Maintenance  Costs  of  12  Story  Loft  Building.  The 
following  data  are  al.so  from  I.^olated  Plant.  The  building  covers 
a  plot  100  by  100  ft.,  and  is  12  stories  hl^h  Three  floors  are  given 
up  to  printers  and  the  others  are  occupied  by  manufacturers  and 
wholesale  supply  compunie.s. 

When  the  building  was  first  erected,  the  electricity  to  oi>erate  Its 
light  and  power  apparatus  was  furnl.shed  by  the  "  Blank  "  <'om- 
p;iny.  but  2  100-h.p.  high  pressure  boilers  were  put  in  for  heating 
fiurposes  with  the  view  of  operating  a  power  plant  should  it  seem 
advisable. 

Current  is  used  to  run  4  Otis  electric  elevators  —  2  passenger  and 
2  freJKht  :  30  motors  ranging  from  0,5  to  30  h.p.,  1,000  incandescent 
electric  lights  and  20  arcs  and  to  operate  motor  driving  a  triplex 
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pump  which  supplies  a  14,000  gal.  tank  on  roof.  Also,  an  elec- 
trically driven  air  compressor  for  pressure  tanks  as  emergency  for 
flre  system. 

In  1908,  the  following  generating  equipment  was  Installed  in 
the  ba^elll«nt :  One  Fi>hkill  Corliss  Engine,  belt  connected  to  a 
C*.  &  C.  generator  of  125  kw.,  240  volts  capacity;  also,  a  17.6  kw., 
125  volts  C.  &  C.  motor  driven  balancer  set.  Forced  draught  was 
aJ>K>  provided  in  order  to  keep  steam  up  to  required  pressure. 

Table  XXX VI  shows  the  operating  cost  of  this  plant,  the  total 
amount.  |7,7&7,  including  heat,  light,  power  and  maintenance 
charges.  • 

TABLE  XXXVI      MONTHLV  COST  OP  OI»lJ:RATlNa  LOFT 

BUILDING 

April.  190U  to  March,  1910 
Mil).         Av        Max. 

Fuel    $178        $251  S348 

L^bur    $240        $213  $254 

Water     $29           $39  $G3 

Sundries     0            $5  $20 

Oil    $15           $23  $59 

litfpairs  and  new  installations $27          $68  $93 

lieat  and  maintenance  of  building $3(10        $300  $:iUO 

Light,  kw.-hrs 1.840        4.097  6,370 

Power,  kw.-hrs 7.490     10.1S8  12.950 

Cost  of  current,  wholesale  rate $467         $683  $903 

Total  engine  room  expenses $7  767 

Le^s  heat  and  maintenance  of  building 3,600 

$4,167 

Total   kw.-hrs 171.420 

Cost  |ier  kw.-hr $0  0242 

Wholesale  cost  of  current $x.i99 

Co.Mt  of  private  plant  electricity $4,157 

Saving,  private  plant $4,042 

Cost  of  Power  for  a  Large  Semi -Public  Building  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  as  Compared  with  Cost  if  Purchased  from  the  Central  Station. 
The  following  data  are  from  Isolated  Plant.  May.  1913. 

For  erection  of  part  of  building  occui>ied  by  iibint,  nKUr«*d 

at  26  vts.  per  cu.  ft.    . $5,250 

l:Iagint;s  and  geueratuis 4  KUO 

Boiler.**      2,350 

Boiler  settings 796 

Pumps 152 

Switchboard    1,K60 

Ice  machine  and  freezing  tank 1  iOO 

Feed-water  heater 255 

Oil  burning  system   ]k50 

Return  pump  and  tank  127 

Pt|ie  work  and  inKtallution   2.500 

Total  investment  . . $iMt.340 

Cost  of  Service  If  Purchased  from  Central  Station: 

Light.  123  704  kws.  at  3.5  cts ?  1.^29  64 

Pow^-r    31,824  kws    at  3  vta 951  00 

Refrigeration,  1.2  tons  per  day  at  $2.70  a  ton  .  .    .  .  1.182  00 
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Ice,  250  lbs.  per  day  (313  days  only)  at  22  ct$t 172.15 

Lamps 11 4.00 

Salary  of  engineer  to  care  for  elevator.^  plumbing,  steam 
fitting   laundry   machinery,    electric   wiring,   etc.,    at 

$85  per  mo 1,020.00 

Extra  help  for  engineer  at  |15  per  mo 180.00 

Heal  for  winter  season,  6  inos. 

Average  live  steam  per  hh 2.069  Iba. 

Average  live  steam  i>er  day 49,656  lhs<. 

Cost  per  day  at  45  cts.  per  1.000  lbs $22.34 

C'ost  per  season  of  1 82  days 4.066.88 

Water  heating  for  winter  reason 

187.500  lbs.  per  day  from  60  to  100  degs.  F.,  9,375,000 

hpat  units  per  day.  , 

9,375.000  heat  units,  condensation  of  9.705  lbs.  steam 

from  and  at  212  degs.  P. 
Cost  of  9,705  lbs.  steam  at  45  cts.  per  1,000  lbs.  . .   $4.36 

Cost  per  season  of  182  days  at  $4.46 783.52 

Water  healing  for  sunitner  season 

187.500  lbs.  per  day  from  70  to  100  degs.  P..  6.765,000 

boat  units  i)er  day. 
5,765.000  h<^at  units  per  day,  condensation  of  5.967  lbs. 

steam  from  and  at  212. 
5.967  lb.s.  steam  co.stlng  45  cts.  per  1.000  lbs.  at  $2.68 

per  day. 
Cost  for  season,  182  days,  at  $2.68  per  day 487.76 

Total  cost   $13,318.95 

Actual  Cost  of  Heat.  Light.  Power  and  Engineer's  Services : 

Labor    $2,360  00 

Fuel  oil 4,488.00 

Water    90.00 

Oil.  waste  and  su])pties 100.00 

Boiler  compound    180.00 

Insurance   25.00 

Lamps 14 1.00 

Total  paid  out $7,387.00 

Co.st,  if  purchased  from  central  station $13,318.95 

Actual  cost    7,387.00 

$5,931.95 

Depreciation  on  equipment $751.52 

Interest  on  entire  investment  at  5%  . . . .- 1.017.02 

$1,771.54 
Cash  paid  out   7.387.00 

Total   (including  depreciation  and  interest  on  total  in- 
vestment )     $9. 1 58  54 

Cost,  If  purchased  from  central  station $13,318.95 

Total,  including  depreciation  and  interest 9,158.54 

Net   saving    $4,160.41 

A  Comparison  of  Efficiencies  and  Costs  of  Steam,  Water,  Qas  and 
Oil  Power  Generation.  A  study  of  power  costs  and  efflclencies 
which  is  particularly  valuable  to  the  non-expert  reader  because  of 
its  simple  language  is  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Maine  State 
Water  Storage  Commission.  This  discussion  Is  by  Seth  A.  Moulton 
of  Sawyer  &  Moulton,  consulting  engineers,  Portland,  Me.,  and  Is 
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ba^ed  on  the  extensive  practice  of  the  writer  in  water  power  de- 
velopment and  power  plant  desii^n.  The  following  are  parts  of  the 
report  which  are  of  general  interest,  abstracted  by  Engineering  and 
Contracting,  Sept.  4,  1912. 

There  are  commercially  available  four  distinct  classes  of  power, 
steam,  water,  gas  and  oil,  naming  them  In  the  order  of  their 
prestige. 

Efficiency  defined  in  its  broadest  sense  means  not  only  the  most 
complete  utilization  of  the  elements  converted  but  also  the  most 
rHX>nomicaI  combination  of  appliances  and  labor  to  effect  the  con- 
version. To  secure  in  power  generation  a  maximum  efflciency  and 
economy  does  not  imply  that  the  last  vestige  of  available  energy 
mu.st  be  extracted  from  the  fuel  or  water  element,  with  the  un- 
warranted refinements  of  equipment  and  attention  which  such  an 
Unpractical  course  would  impose:  or  that  the  other  extreme  should 
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be  applied  by  using  the  cheapest  apparatus  and  labor  procurable  in 
a  vain  attempt  to  economize;  but  it  is  necessary  to  carefully  bal- 
ance all  of  the  factors  Involved,  endeavoring  always  to  deliver  to 
the  point  of  final  application  a  maximum  amount  of  the  energy 
originally  expended  at  a  minimum  cost. 

Physical  Efficiency.  Figures  38  to  41  Inclusive  show  graphically 
the  efTlciencies  which  may  be  expected  to  obtain  in  the  practical 
running  of  steam,  producer  gas,  oil  and  water  power  plants,  with 
first>>c]a88  installations,  supplying  a  service  where  a  fairly  constant 
loading  exists  and  when  operated  by  competent  mechanics,  rt  is 
true  that  the  average  power  plant  does  not  attain  the  heat  ef- 
ficiencies indicated  on  the  diagrams,  but  they  are  well  within  re- 
mits which  have  been  excelled  in  a  few  plants  and  can  be  usually 
obtained  in  plants  of  1,000  h.p.  or  more  capacity. 

Fig.  38  shows  the  thermal  efficiency  obtained  at  the  several  stages 
of  transportation  in  a  steam  plant  from  the  100%  of  heat  value  in 
the  fuel,  as  placed  under  the  boilers  to  the  mechanical  energy  de- 
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livered  to  the  machines.  The  plottings  on  the  diagrram  above  the 
fuel  line  are  for  mechanical  transmlsulon  and  those  below  for  local 
eltfc-tiical  distribution.  To  Hecure  the  operatingr  economien  indicated 
the  jilant  munt  be  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  1,000  h.p.  capacity.  FV>r 
smaller  plants  the  efficiencies  would  be  less,  probably  falling  as  low 
as  5  or  6%  of  the  theoretical  enenry  in  the  fuel  when  delivered  an 
mechanical  energy  to  the  machine  or  other  point  of  use.  It  Is  also 
improbable  that  these  efUclencles  can  be  realised  in  central  stations 
that  distribute  power  for  all  classes  of  service,  owing  to  the  fluc- 
tuations of  the  demand.  The  average  load  in  these  stations  does 
not  ordinarily  exceed  80%  of  the  power  required  to  maintain  the 
maximum,  or  so-called  **  peak "  load,  which  will  exist  only  for  a 
short  period  during  each  day.  It  is  also  very  difficult  to  maintain 
the  high  boiler  efficiency  of  78%.  as  this  requires  constant  cleaning 
and  very  csreful  operation,  with  the  application  of  the  most  scien- 
tiflc  methods  for  the  manipulation  of  drafts  and  firing  of  the  boilers. 
The  average  boiler  efficiency  will  probably  not  exceed  75%  in  plants 
of  the  better  class. 

Up  to  the  engines  all  of  the  losses  are  thermal;  at  the  engines 
the  losses  are  both  mechanical  and  thermal,  and  a  general  inspec* 
tion  of  the  diagram  would  indicate  that  the  steam  turbine  or  engine 
is  a  very  inefficient  mechanism,  as  the  total  heat  and  mechanical 
efficiency  drops  from  76.4%  to  only  10.9%.  This  is  not  true,  how- 
ever, for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  60%  noted  on  the  diagram 
as  lost  in  the  condensing  water  should  not  be  charged  against  the 
engine,  as  the  heat  energy  so  expended  is  latent  or  liquid  heat,  for 
the  exhaust  steam  from  an  engine  has  practically  the  same  pre.s.sure 
as  the  medium  into  which  it  is  discharged  and  the  temperature  of 
the  steam  is  controlled  by  this  pressure.  It  is  obvious  that  there 
will  be  no  available  potential  energy  from  such  exhau.*tt  steam,  as 
this  energy  is  neutralized  by  the  opposing  back  pressure  which  may 
be  eMher  above,  below  or  equal  to  the  atmospheric  pressure,  de- 
pending upon  the  conditions  at  the  i*xhaust  outlet;  but  under  all 
circumstances  the  full  heat  value  of  the  steam  remains  unimpaired. 
Crediting  the  engine  with  this  60%  by  deducting  it  from  the  76.4% 
(the  thermal  efficiency  delivered  from  the  piping)  leaves  16  4%  of 
heat  energy  actually  delivered  to  the  engine  which  may  be  converted 
into  mechanical  ))ower;  then  the  combined  efficiency  of  the  engine 
and  its  auxiliaries  becomes  (10.9%  4- 16.4%)  X  100  -  66%.  An  ap- 
preciation of  this  condition  Is  most  essential  because  it  explains  why 
the  steam  can  never  comi>ete  in  heat  efficiency  with  the  internal 
combustion  engine,  either  gas  or  oil.  This  condition  Is  also  of  para* 
mount  importance  when  selecting  the  type  of  apparatus  or  deter^ 
mining  the  character  of  the  'i^ower  to  adopt  for  an  industry  that 
requires  heat  for  manufacturing  or  process  purix>8e&  Referring  to 
Fig.  38  it  will  be  noted  that  76.4%  of  the  heat  In  the  fuel  is  ad* 
mi t ted  to  the  engine  throttle  and  that  only  10.9%  of  the  total  heat 
in  the  fuel  Is  converted  to  mechanical  power ;  therefore,  the  waste 
heat  rejected  by  the  engine  exhaust  is  66.5%  of  the  total  in  the  fuel, 
and  there  remains  in  the  exhaust  steam  65.5%t- 76.»*35>,  or  86%  of 
the  hr:it.  that  was  delivered  to  the  engine.  It  is  conservative  to 
state  that  there  is  available  for  process  purposes  at  least  76%  of 
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the  heat  value  in  steam  after  all  available  potential  energy  has  hc^en 
eximcted  from  it»  and  maximum  economy  demands  that  this  heat 
sdiould  be  used  as  heat  if  possible,  rather  than  dissipate  it  in  the 
coolinip  water  of  a  condenser  to  secure  the  comparatively  small  per- 
oentage  of  mechanical  energy  thus  acquired. 

To  Indicate  the  gain  secured  by  utilizing  exhaust  steam  for  heating 
purposes.  Table  XXXVII  is  given  : 


%  of  exhaust  steam 

ysed  for  heating 

purposes 

0 

25 

50 

73 

100 


TABLE  XXXVII 

Tjbs.    of   ooal    per 

h.p.  per  hr.     All 

coal  charged  to 

power 

1.76 
2.06 
2.:)8 
2.69 
8.00 


Net  lbs.  of  coal  per 
h.p.  per  hr.  after 
deducting  for  ex- 
haust steam  used 

1.75 
1.60 
1.25 
1.00 
0.76 


This  table  was  compiled  by  (Charles  T.  Main,  a  prominent  civil 
engineer,  who  has  long  advocated  and  made  practical  application  of 
en^ne  exhaust  for  Industrial  heating  purposes. 
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Fig.   39 


Power  elHcienrles  —  producer  gas. 


"Where  all  or  a  greater  part  of  the  exhaust  can  be  utilized,  simple 
non-condensing  engines  or  tOrl)ines  should  be  Installed,  and  where 
leaser  amounts,  down  to  26%  of  the  steam  required  ff>r  power  pur- 
I>09*es,  the  exhaust  can  be  taken  from  the  "  bleeder  turbines  "  or  the 
intermediate  receivers,  bet  ween  the  cylinders  of  a  compound  engine, 
o|>erating  Hfher  non -condensing  or  condensing,  whichever  jiroves  the 
nriofct  €»conomlcal. 

Fig.  39  Illustrates  the  efficiency  of  producer  gas  plants  in  the 
i«ame  peneral  manner  as  that  previously  described  for  steam.  The 
inreat  advantage  of  the  gas  equipment  lies  in  the  fact  that  for  all 
plant  capacities  there  can  be  maintained  practically  the  same  effl- 
rt^nrtes,  making  the  smaller  producer  gas  plant  profiortionately  more 
efflcient  than  the  steam.     In  addition,  cheap  grades  of  fuel  can  be 
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efficiently  used  in  a  gas  producer  which  could  not  be  burned  with 
any  degree  of  economy  under  a  boiler,  and  the  higher  grndct$  of 
fuel  can  be  more  efficiently  used  in  a  producer  than  in  a  boiler. 

What  has  been  said  In  regard  to  the  producer  gas  plant  applies 
generally  to  the  efficiency  of  oil  engines,  with  the  exception  that  such 
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an  equipment  is  still  more  efficient  than  the  gas,  as  is  shown  on 

Fig.  40. 

Figure  41.  Illustrating  the  efficiency  of  hydraulic  or  hydro-electric 
power  plants.  Is  self  explanatory.     It  shows  more  stages  than  the 
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Fig.  41.     Power  efficiencies  —  water. 

foregoing  plates,  because  It  Includes  long  disUnce  electrical  tranw- 
mission,  as  given  on  the  lower  sections  of  the  diagram.  If  denirwi, 
this  diagram  can  be  used  to  obtain  the  losses  or  the  net  efficiency 
for  long  distance  transmission  in  connection  with  any  of  the  previ- 
ously described  diagrams 
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Figure  42  forcibly  depicts  the  superior  efficiency  of  water  power, 
indicating  that  it  is  604%  more  efficient  than  steam  power  at  its 
best.  209%  more  efficient  than  producer  gas  power  and  178%  more 
efficient  than  oil  power.  In  addition,  nature  continually  replenishes 
the  "  white  coal "  for  the  water  power,  while  man  constantly  de- 
pletes nature's  storehouses  to  supply  the  fuel  for  the  other  classes. 

Although  the  comparisons  indicated  by  this  last  diagram  are 
startling  and  would  make  it  appear  that  water  power  had  an  almost 
immeasurable  value,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  cost  of  installa- 
tion is  in  most  instances  large  and  that  the  water  supply  must  be 
utilized  as  it  is  afforded  by  nature,  unless  storage  reservoirs  are 
provided  of  ample  capacity  to  impound  the  freshets  at  situations 
on  the  stream  or  river  where  a  maximum  amount  of  the  runOTT 
from  a  given  watershed  can  be  retained,  with  ample  pondage  faclli- 
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Fig.  42.     Comparative  efficiencies  of  various  sources  of  power. 

ties  at  the  plant  to  regulate  daily  fluctuations.  All  these  facts 
tend  to  increase  the  cost  of  hydraulic  power  and  decrease  the  value 
of  power  sites,  except  in  sections  especially  favored  by  nature, 
remote  from  a  fuel  supply,  where  a  demand  exists  for  a  volume  of 
hij^h  grade  power  within  reasonable  transmission  range. 

Investment  Efficiency,  All  of  the  diagrams  previously  described 
show  only  what  may  be  termed  the  "  physical  efficiency  "  of  the 
several  plants;  but  there  Is  another  factor  of  greater  importance, 
as  indicated  by  the  above  statement  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  water 
power,  this  has  been  called  "  investment  efficiency."  Physical  effi- 
ciency applies  only  to  the  utilization  of  the  elemental  factors,  in- 
vestment efficiency  considers  the  cost  necessary  to  control  and  apply 
these  elements ;  and  the  ideal  power  to  be  selected  for  a  given  situa- 
tion will  be  that  which  shows  the  greatest  economy  when  both  the 
"  physical  "  and  *'  investment  *'  efficiencies  are  maximum. 

The  "  investment  efficiency  "  has  no  definite  base  for  unity,  such 
as  the  heat  value  of  a  fuel  or  the  potential  energy  of  water,  but 
is  obtained  by  determining  the  ratio  between  one  or  more  known 
capitalized  costs ;  the  "  capitalized  cost  "  being  the  capital  invested 
In  the  project  plus  the  sum  obtained  by  capitalizing  the  total  annual 
expenditures  at  the  rate  of  interest  allowed  on  the  capital  invested. 
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To  illustrate:  A  Kteam  iiower  i>Iaiit  coKti«  |100,000  and  the  mte  of 
iiiteiVHt  in  5'/r.  The  annual  exiKrucliluie  in  opcrati*  thi>  plant  Ltf 
$5U,000:  then  the  '  capiUi  fixed  cost"  will  bt?  $100,000+  ($50,000 -i- 
0.05).  or  $100.000  4-11.000.000  n  $1,100,000.  A  hydraulic  |ilant  t» 
supply  th«;  same  service  Qoata  $150,000  and  the  annual  0|ieratins 
expense  is  $20,000.  At  the  .<anie  rate  of  inteiest  previou::Iy  allowed, 
the  "caiiitalizftd  cost"  will  be  $150,000  X  ($20,000  ~- 0  05)  $550.. 
000.  The  "  capitalized  cost  "  of  the  steam  plant  in  $550,000  nnore 
than  that  for  the  hydraulic  insfaliation.  and  callini;  the  hydraulic 
plant  capitalization  unity  the  steam  plant  has  a  50Vf  "  investment 
elfiriency.'* 

The  above  method  is  the  simplest  way  to  determine  the  bext  in- 
vsKtment,  and  it  can  be  pi*oved  to  be  accurate  by  making  a  more 
detailed  analysis.  For  example:  Each  of  the  above  plants  has  a 
rated  capacity  of  1.800  h.p.  and  delivers  annually  6.000,000  h  p.  hrs. ; 
then  the  expenditure  per  h.p.  hr.  for  the  steam  rilant  uill  be  $50,000 
-f  fS.000.000  =  $0  00K33.  or  8lfs  mill.s,  and  the  interest  chanreB.  $100.- 
000  X  (0.05  r  6.000,000)  .-  $0.0008.  making  the  total  cost  per  h.p.  hr 
$0.00913.  For  the  hydraulic  plant  the  expenditure  i>er  h.p.  hr.  will 
be  $20,000  :-  6.000.000  _  $0  00333.  or  3Ui  mills,  and  the  interest 
chaiKes.  $150,000  x  (0.05  i- 6,000.000)  -  $.00121,  makinfr  the  total 
cost  per  h.p.  hr.  $0.00333  +  $0.00124  r  $0.00457.  From  the  above  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  steam  power  costs  twice  as  much  as  the 
hydraulic,  and,  accordingly,  it  has  an  "investment  elllciency*'  of 
only  50%. 

The  manufacturer  of  power  equipment  usually  presents  to  the 
prospective  purchaser  the  economies  of  his  apparatus  viewed  from 
the  standpoint  of  "  physical  efllciency."  claiming  that  this  Is  the 
most  important  factor  to  consider  in  securing  low  cost  ix>wer.  The 
central  station  managers  purport  to  fix  their  charges  for  power 
below  the  apparent  cost  of  other  forms  of  power,  and  they  are  dis- 
posed to  exaggerate  the  cost  of  .such  power,  placing  particular  em- 
phssls  on  the  "  Investment  elHciency,"  in  order  that  they  may 
secure  a  maximum  return  for  their  commodity.  The  ccm.*«uUing 
engineer  is  constantly  confronted  with  Inaccurate  statements  In 
regard  to  the  cost  of  power  that  are  devised  to  convey  erroneous 
Impressions,  either  thrcuigh  intent  or  otherwise,  with  every  advan- 
tage taken  of  bookkeeping  ambiguities.  In  this  manner  reftorts  are 
clrrulntod  that  are  incomplete  or  compiled  with  the  specific  purp<»>< 
of  misleading,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  dispel  the.«<e  influences 
and  convince  a  client  that  the  advanced  claims  cannot  be  substan- 
tlHtfd  in  actual  practice.  The  greatest  discrepancies  ar^  encoun- 
tered In  the  figures  given  for  the  cost  of  steam  power,  and  within 
certain  limits  this  is  to  be  anticipated,  on  account  of  the  many 
controlling  factors  later  enumerated:  but  with  a  fair  comprehen- 
sion of  the  premises  any  competent  engineer  should  he  able  to 
analyze  given  conditions  and  compile  an  estimate  which  will  be 
sufficiently  accurate  for  all  practical  purposes.  Should  two  reliable 
engineers  report  on  the  same  project,  it  Is  likely  that  their  figures 
for  the  cost  of  power  would  not  vary  more  than  B%  and  probably 
les.**.  If  the  general  conditions  governing  the  layout  were  sufficiently 
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well  denned  by  the  local  surround  I  ngs  to  occaeion  the  [ireBenUtlon 
o(  two  KliiiiJar  dcwisns.  We  do  nol  mean  by  the  above  etalement 
OiHl  the  eKllmated  cost  of  the  IniilHlJHtlonH  would  necfuKurLTy  be 
K'ithln  6%.  but  that  the  coMt  for  a  ««((  of  power  for  a  given  period  of 
(Ime  wriuld  be  within  theoe  llmitK. 

An  rnitlnit  mlPHman  blandly  inrormH  the  promwotive  nurchaner 
ihut  h«  can  (urnlxh  an  engine  which  will  generate  I  h.p.,  nieanlnB 
lndt«.ird  h.n,  uxliiK  only  16  Ibn,  of  »leain  per  hr,.  and  thai  with 
rtaM.nably  em<:lBnl  boilent  (hin  would  mean  about  1.T6  IbB.  at  coal 
l«r  hr  iier  b  p.  The  central  Htatlon  rejirewntatlve  dinpulvH  this 
claltn,  atallng  that  It  will  require  at  least  23  IbB.  of  xteam,  or  J.6  lbs. 


r 
I- 

i- 


ir,^  «/  tw  Houri 
Fig.  *S.     BItect  of  storage  and  BUxlllary  power. 

of  coal,  per  hr.  t«r  h.p.     The  laller  had  conpldered  the  mechanical 

]o>o§e»  In  ihe  engine,  the  Iwiws  In  (he  auxlliurleH,  the  generator 
loTu^-H,  the  wiring  Iomdch  and  the  motor  loKueii.  flgurlng  on  the  power 
dflivered  lo  the  lige  shiifdng  or  machines  where  It  was  to  be 
utillied.  SomewhHt  di-liirb-d.  the  victim  seckM  the  iiilvice  of  a 
j-lH-ci-Tlift.  only  to  learn  thit  both  statements  are  correct.  Then 
confunlnn  becomeH  (■ha.)H  and  a  task  Is  set  for  the  couni-eEor  If  he 
trlei-  lo  convince  hin  i-iient  [bit  eaoh  !i<lvispr  has  lold  hlin  nrnhing 
but   Ihe  triilh,  Htlboiich  bolh  have  d-M^cived  him. 

The    |ir«H|)H'tlTe   purchiper   of   noiver   or   power   equliiment   will 
naturally  quentlon  th«  reliability  of  Information  received  from  either 
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equipment  manufacturers  or  the  central  station  airents,  as  he  w>- 
predates  that  the  opinions  advanced  may  be  biased;  accordingly, 
the  Influence  of  Inaccurate  statements  from  these  sources  is  some- 
what restricted ;  but  wlien  a  comimny.  generating  ijower  for  lis  own 
use.  becomes  imbued  with  the  idea  that  It  has  succeeded,  by  some 
special  dispensation,  in  overthrowing  the  laws  which  regulate  costs 
and  thus  has  accomplished  results  that  have  not  and  cannot  be 
attiUiied.  it  is  almost  imiJossible  to  refute  such  statements  or  to 
convince  the  self-deceived  party  as  to  the  error  of  Its  ways,  and 
prevent  the  conversion  of  others  into  an  acceptance  of  the  false 
theories.  Admitting  the  difficulties  encountered  in  endeavoring  to 
secure  records  and  accurate  information  in  regard  to  the  cost  of 
power,  due  to  the  many  variables  that  affect  such  costs.  It  Is  ab»<urd 
to  assume  that  it  is  impossible  to  compute  or  predetermine  with 
reasonable  accuracy  the  cost  of  power  for  a  given  service  or  to 
claim  that  the  secret  of  efficient  and  oc<»noniical  i>ower  generation 
Is  the  special  Itnowledge  of  an  esoteric  few.  What  has  been  once 
accomplished  can  be  repeated;  yet  from  the  evidence  which  has 
been  placed  before  us  pun)orting  to  be  accurate  records  of  power 
costs,  this  logic  seems  to  be  refuted. 

Much  of  the  difficulty  encountered  In  refuting  inaccurate  costs 
can  be  attributed  to  a  confusion  of  the  technical  terms  used  in  con- 
nection with  power  measurement  and  a  lack  of  understanding  In 
regard  to  the  units  of  ixiwer  measurement.  In  most  instances  the 
difficulty  of  comparison  would  be  removed  if  the  point  of  ix>wer 
measurement  was  clearly  defined.  It  has  been  an  almost  unlverwa! 
custom  to  compute  and  compare  power  costs  on  the  basis  of  1  h.p. 
per  yr.,  using  the  term  "  cost  per  horsepower  year."  an  absolutely 
meaningUsss  expression  having  no  significance  unless  it  be  si>e<Mfl- 
cally  defined  by  the  number  of  hours*  operation  per  year,  the  point 
of  measuring  the  power  and  whether  or  not  it  be  Indicated,  brake  or 
electric  horsepower,  and  If  transmitted  electric  i>ower  whether  it  Is 
metered  on  the  high  or  low  tension  side  of  the  consumers*  trans- 
formers. The  only  true  unit  for  the  measurement  of  power  or  for 
comparison  of  cost  is  the  kilowatt  or  horse-iK)wer  hour,  then  it  does 
not  matter  what  the  hours  of  the  service  may  be,  for  at  the  same 
point  of  delivery  any  class  of  power  can  be  compared  without  con- 
fusion or  conveying  false  impressions. 

In  view  of  the  above  noted  conditions,  the  following  definitions 
are  In.serted : 

Indicated  Horsepower ;  Notation :  l.h.p. —  This  Is  the  power  gen- 
erated In  the  cylinder,  or  cylinders,  of  a  reciprocating  or  rotating 
engine  and  Is  the  measure  of  the  energy  exerted  by  the  steam  or  gas 
as  determined  by  an  indicating  mechanism  which  does  not  record 
the  mechanical  or  friction  loss  in  the  engine  Itself. 

Brake  Horsepower;  Notation:  b.h.p. —  This  la  the  mechanical 
energy  delivered  by  an  engine,  waterwheel,  motor  or  at  any  other 
mechanical  appliance,  as  determined  by  applying  a  friction  brake  or 
electrical  resistance,  thus  weighing  the  power.  For  an  engine  the 
b.h.p.  will  be  the  l.h.p.  minus  the  losses  In  the  engine  Itself,  and  the 
h.h.p.  is  usually  from  90  to  95%  of  the  l.h.p. 
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SlectriciU  Horsepower j  Notation:  e.h.p. —  This  is  the  power  in 
the  electric  current  which  is  delivered  at  the  terminals  of  the  electric 
generator,  at  the  switchboard  or  at  the  motors,  and  is  the  b.h.p. 
minus  the  mechanical  and  electrical  losses  in  the  generator;  or, 
if  delivered  to  the  motors,  the  attove  losses  plus  the  losses  in  the 
wiring.  For  electric  generators  the  efficiencies  will  be  from  90  to 
96%  of  the  b.h.p.  of  the  driving  element,  if  the  generator  is  directly 
connected  to  the  prime  mover  without  intervening  belts  or  gearing. 

Horaepoiver  Hours;  Notation:  h.p.-hrs. —  This  is  the  number  of 
horsiepowers  utilized  in  one  hour,  or  the  numbers  of  hours  during 
which  one  horsepower  is  utilized.  To  illustrate :  —  A  plant  o])erates 
for  300  days  of  10  hours  each,  or  for  a  total  of  3.000  hours,  and 
generates  continuously  during  this  period  10  horsepower.  This  is 
equal  to  10  x  3,000,  or  30,000  h.p.-hrs.  Another  plant  operates  for 
1  day  of  10  hours,  or  a  total  of  10  hours,  and  generates  continuously 
during  this  period  3.000  h.p. ;  then  3,000  X  10  =  30,000  h.p.-hrs. 

KQoio€Ut  Hours';  Notation:  kw.-hrs. —  Same  as  above,  multiplied 
by  the  decimal  0.746.  In  other  words,  .75  of  1  kw.  is  approxi- 
mately equal  to  1  h.p.  or  1  kw.  equals  Hg  h.p. 

Rated  Capacity;  Notation;  r.  c. —  The  term  rated  capacity  as 
herein  used  is  the  maximum  normal  capacity  of  the  plant  equip- 
ment, expressed  as  horsepower  for  the  size  of  the  plant,  or  as 
h.p.-hr8.  for  the  load  it  will  carry  during  a  given  period  of  time. 

Nominal  Capacity;  Notation:  n.  c. —  The  nominal  capacity  of  a 
plant  is  the  output  from  the  equipment  when  operating  at  its  maxi- 
mum efficiency,  or  with  the  load  for  which  it  was  designed. 

Capacity  Factor;  Notation :  c.  f. —  This  is  the  ratio  between  the 
total  output  of  the  plant  if  run  at  its  "  rated  capacity  "  for  365  days 
of  24  hrs.,  or  for  8,760  hrs.  per  yr.,  and  the  actual  output  of  the  planO 
in  the  same  period.  For  example:  —  A  plant  with  equii)ment  to 
generate  100  h.p.  "  rated  capacity  "  has  sufficient  capacity  to  deliver 
8,760  X  100  :=  876,000  h.p.-hrs.  per  yr.,  but  it  is  in  operation  300 
days  of  10  hrs.  each  per  yr.  with  an  average  load  of  80  h.p. :  thus 
Its  total  annual  output  is  300  XIO  X  80  :=  240.000  h.p.-hrs.,  and  the 
•'capacity  factor"  will  be  (240,000-876,000)  X  100  =  27.4%. 

Load  Factor;  Notation:  1.  f. —  This  is  the  ratio  between  the  aver- 
age output  of  the  station  and  the  maximum,  or  "  peak  "  load  which 
is  Imposed  upon  it.  For  example :  —  In  the  foregoing  plant  men- 
tioned under  "  Capacity  Factor  "  there  was  an  average  load  of  80 
h.p.,  but  it  was  designed  to  carry  continuously  a  load  of  100  h.p.; 
therefore,  the  1.  f.  Is  (80  —  100)  X  100  =  80%.  The  1.  f.  for  central 
stations  varies  from  30  to  50%,  seldom  exceeding  the  latter  figure 
in  the  best  managed  plants.  For  industrial  plants  the  1.  f.  will 
Tary  from  60  to  90%,  averaging  at  least  75%  and  seldom  falling 
below  60%.  '* 

Power  Factor;  Notation:  p.  f. —  This  factor  has  no  direct  relation 
to  the  cost  of  power,  except  as  it  is  an  element  which  mu.'*t  be  con- 
sidered in  selecting  the  generator  and  motor  equipment  for  a  given 
service.  It  is  a  condition  peculiar  to  alternating  current  apimratus, 
very  difficult  to  define  intelligibly  except  to  those  familiar  with  the 
theory  of  alternating  currents.     The  current  in  an  alternating  dr- 
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cult  may  or  may  not  be  in  phase  (in  .step)  with  the  electro-motive 
force,  or  the  pressure  whtcii  forces  Uie  current  through  the  circuit. 
The  volt  is  the  unit  of  nioanure  fur  the  eIectix>-motive  force,  and 
the  ampere  for  the  current.  Tiie  Hniperagc  may  either  lead  or  fail 
behind  the  voltage.  Tiilfci  condition  in  due  to  the  magnetizing  watt- 
less (that  is  powerless)  current  required  by  alternating  apparatu:!. 
It  will  be  noted  that  thin  magnetizing  crurrent  Is  ()owerlesM.  and  it. 
accordingly,  does  not  appreciably  affect  the  capacity  of  the  prime 
mover;  but  it  does  have  material  effect  upon  the  size  of  generator 
that  is  driven  by  the  prime  mover,  as  the  wattless  current  causes 
heating  in  the  generator,  and  therefore  the  greater  this  wattless 
current  the  larger  will  be  the  generator  required. 

The  power  factor  is  the  ratio  of  the  useful  i)ower  in  watts,  as 
recorded  by  the  wattmeter,  to  the  apparent  |>ower  in  volt-amperes. 
determined  by  readings  fr(»m  the  volt  and  ammetera 

(Hence  if  the  kilovolt  ampere,  kva.,  capacity  of  generator  is  multi- 
plied by  the  power  factor,  the  product  Is  the  kilowatt,  kw.,  cai>ac- 
ity). 

The  tmwer  factor  of  a  plant  depends  largely  on  the  character  of 
the  motor  installation,  and  to  maintain  a  high  p.  f.  it  is  important 
that  the  motor.s  operate  continuously  at  or  near  their  full  load  capa- 
city. If  the  average  "  load  factor  "  of  a  mill  is  60%  of  the  maxi- 
mum load,  the  motors  should  be  installed  with  "  nominal  cu|>acities  *' 
to  carry  this  60%  load  ;  but  they  should  have  "  rated  csipaeities  *' 
sufneient  to  temporarily  with.stand  the  overload  which  will  be  ira- 
po.sed  when  the  I.  f.  becomes  unity,  or  100%;  that  is,  motors  had 
better  be  too  small  rather  than  too  large.  Conversely,  the  gener- 
ator must  have  ample  surplus  capacity,  in  order  to  avoid  overheat- 
ing when  delivering  current  to  a  system  with  a  low  average  p.  f. 

The  p.  f.  can  never  be  more  than*100%.  but  with  an  incandesiceiit 
lamp,  or  non-inductive  load,  it  can  attain  this  figure.  A  good 
average  p.  f.  for  a  motor  in.'^tallation  is  %0%;  many  plants  do  not 
exceed  75Vf,  and  60%  is  considered  a  low  p.  f.  (An  ordinary  power 
fader  for  electric  generators  is  85  to  909f.) 

Cost  Factors.  The  general  factors  which  control  the  cost  of  power 
are  the  investment  required,  the  fixed  charges  necess;iry  to  main- 
tain the  investment,  the  operating  charges,  the  load  factor  and  the 
capacity  factor.     These  are  sub-divided  as  follows: 


rCost  of  eQUi|)ment. 
....-,  Cos 


Investment   . ..  .-j  Cost  of  buildings. 

Lvalue  of  land. 

Fixed  \i?^,ZT' 

^^*^'"P^8    i  In.suranre. 

[Renewals —  (Sinking  fund.) 

f  Kepnirs. 
Operating  Labor. 

charges    <  Supplies. 

Fuel. 

Lwater 


Capacity 
'factor. 


^Load 
factor. 


Both  the  capacity  and  the  load  factors  have  Important  Influence 
on  the  cost  of  power,  as  will  be  noted  by  referring  to  the  definitions 
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previously  given  for  thuHe  terinM.  The  c.  f.  affects  more  specifically 
the  investment  and  fixed  charges,  while  the  1.  f.  has  more  effect  upon 
the  operating  charges. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  specific  factors  which  affect 
water  power  and  power  transmitted  electrically  from  central  sta- 
tions or  water  powers  remote  from  the  place  of  usage.  These  are 
as  follows: 

Water  power : 

Water  rental. 
Storage  charges. 

Transmitted  power: 

Transmission  charges: 
Patrol  of  lines. 
Repairs  of  lines. 

I>istribution  charges: 

Sub-station  operation,  including  labor,  repairs  and  suppliea 
Local  Ime  patrol  and  repairs. 

Overhead  charges: 

Management. 
Clerical  or  office. 

General  Consideration.  The  prospective  power  user  may  have 
three  means  uf  securing  the  desired  i)ower.  First,  by  purchasing 
power  from  a  public  service  or  other  distributing  company ;  second, 
if  water  fiower  is  available,  by  thus  generating  his  own  power;  or 
third,  by  installing  a  fuel  ojjerated  plant.  Ofttimes  he  must  select 
from  two  only  of  the  above,  and  in  many  instances  from  the  latter 
class  only. 

It  is  obviously  imiwssible  to  give  any  general  rules  or  even  ap- 
proximate average  figures  which  will  apply  to  the  cost  of  a  hydrau- 
lic installation,  and,  hence,  the  cost  of  the  power  generated  thereby, 
as  each  project  presents  problems  occasioned  by  the  natural  condi- 
tions which  require  special  engineering  study.  The  costs  of  hydraulic 
and  hydro-electric  developments  constructed  in  the  past  have  varied 
from  130  to  1 300  )>er  h.p.  of  rated  capacity,  a  range  of  1.000%,  and 
the  cost  per  h.p.-hr.  varies  accordingly.  In  a  few  instances  con*- 
tracts  have  been  made  for  the  delivery  of  hydro-eiectric  power  at  the 
switchboards  in  the  generating  stations  for  |9  per  h.p.-yr.  of  8,760 
hrs.,  or  for  slightly  more  than  one  mill  per  h.p.-hr. ;  and  a  cost  of 
5  mills  i>er  h.p.-hr.  for  8.760  hrs.  can  be  considered  a  reasonable 
figure. 

Fortunately  the  other  commercial  systems  of  power  generation 
are  not  surrounded  by  any  such  uncertainties  as  exist  in  connection 
with  hydraulic  plants.  Liocal  conditions  will  have  some  effect  on 
the  cost  of  installation,  such  as  unstable  foundation  materials,  re- 
moteness from  base  of  supplies  with  insufficient  transportation  facili- 
ties, dearth  or  impurity  of  water  for  boiler  feed,  etc.,  and  scarcity 
of  competent  labor:  but  such  obstructions  will  occur  only  in  isolated 
mytances.  The  cost  of  fuel,  water  and  labor  for  a  given  location  is 
usually   readily  predetermined,  and  the  cost  of  installation  under 
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ordinary  circumfiiances  will  very  closely  approach  an  average  for  a 
plant  of  sriven  Hize. 

The  s^ope  of  this  iiaper  in  limited  to  those  |K>wer  ut*er8  who  have 
the  alternative  of  purchasing  power  from  some  commeix^ial  plant, 
or  of  generating  their  own  power  from  fuel,  and  as  an  aid  in 
determining  which  type  of  apparatus  to  adopt  when  fuel  is  to  be 
employed. 

It  is  impoBsible  in  this  article  to  enter  into  the  technical  details  of 
analysis  whereby  the  accompanying  data  are  secured ;  but  the  de- 
ductions herein  recorded  are  all  derived  from  the  remilta  of  actual 
practice  and  not  by  theoretical  computations.  While  this  paper  is 
abbreviated  and  does  not  include  all  of  the  data  which  It  is  pro- 
posed ultimately  to  issue  in  connection  with  this  subject,  it  does 
contain  the  information  that  a  mill  owner  or  manufacturer  might 
desire  if  he  wished  to  determine  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
accuracy  the  approximate  cost  for  a  given  class  of  power.  In  order 
to  compare  the  same  with  any  other  class  on  which  the  price  per 
h.p.-hr.  is  established. 

It  appears  advisable  to  touch  upon  a  few  of  the  salient  features 
pertaining  to  the  design  of  power  plants  in  general  and  particularly 
to  mention  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  different  types 
of  installations  herein  discussed. 

There  Is  a  prevailing  tendency  towards  the  almost  unWerffal 
adoption  of  the  electric  drive  by  all  industries  of  any  magnitude; 
accordingly,  all  of  the  accompanying  diagrams  for  cost  of  Installa- 
tion and  labor  are  compiled  on  this  basis.  The  convenience,  cleanli- 
ness, flexibility  and  reliability  of  the  electric  drive,  combined  with 
Its  high  efficiency,  as  noted  on  Figs.  38-41.  fully  Justify  Its  use. 
While  the  efficiencies  given  on  the  diagrams  indicate  that  mechani- 
cal transmission  is  somewhat  more  efficient  than  electrical.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  intermittent  service,  occasioning  low  load  fac- 
tor, the  segregation  of  equipment  and  other  practical  conditions  may 
be  such  that  the  electric  drive  may  equal  the  mechanical  drive,  or 
perhaps  excel  it  in  efficiency. 

The  aim  to  be  sought  in  designing  any  type  of  power  plant  is  to 
secure  as  simple  an  arrangement  of  equipment  and  structures  as 
can  be  obtained  to  produce  the  desired  results  without  sacrifldng 
efficiency,  flexibility  and  reliability.  To  attain  simplicity  and 
economy  of  operation  the  equipment  should  consist  of  a  few  large 
units,  the  total  power  being  so  sub-divided  by  the  apparatus  em- 
ployed that  a  maximum  of  working  efficiency  can  be  obtained  under 
the  conditions  imposed  by  the  load  factor.  The  units  should  be 
selected  with  the  intention  of  operating  them  continuously  at  their 
"  normal  capacity,"  so  far  as  practicable  with  a  *'  rated  capacity  ** 
sufficient  to  accommodate  the  "  peak  "  load  without  excessive  over- 
loading or  falling  off  in  efficiency. 

The  merits  of  water  power  are  almost  self-evident,  the  principal 
expense  of  operation  being  confined  to  the  investment  and  fixed 
charges,  as  the  labor  cost  is  very  small  and  there  is  no  fuel  bill. 
The  disadvantages  of  water  power  are  the  high  cost  of  develop- 
ment; restriction  of  application*  due  to  limited  radius  of  distribu- 
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lion;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  intermittent  stream  flow  which 
exists  on  most  rivers,  causing  fluctuations  in  the  available  power. 
In  many  Instances  the  last  condition  can  be  ameliorated  to  a  large 
extent  for  a  comparatively  small  expenditure,  if  the  magnitude  of 
the  river  is  sufllcient  to  warrant  the  construction  of  storage  reser- 
voirs and  the  users  on  the  stream  are  broad  enough  to  combine 
forces  for  the  attainment  of  a  mutual  benefit 

The  value  of  storage  is  not  well  understood ;  if  it  were,  much  more 
active  steps  would  be  talten  to  derive  the  benefits  which  it  affords. 
Properly  oontroUed^  storage  is  utilized  to  augment  the  stream  flow 
at  periods  of  low  water,  and  in  most  cases  It  Iteeps  in  operation 
equipment  which  would  otherwise  lie  idle,  or  be  partially  operated 
only;  therefore,  the  only  cost  required  to  utilise  storage  water  is 
the  reservoir  charges. 

One  million  cu.  ft  of  water  falling  1  ft  will  theoretically  develop 
62,500.000  ft.-]l>s.,  or  1,894  h.p.  for  .one  minute,  which  is  equivalent 
to  SI. 56  h.p.-hra  If  this  water  is  used  in  a  hydro-electric  installa- 
tion having  efficiencies,  as  shown  by  Fig.  41,  there  would  be  de- 
livered to  the  generator  terminals,  or  the  station  switchboard,  31.56 
X  (73.7-9- 100)  =  23.26  h.p.-hrs.  On  the  basis  of  1  mill  per  h.p.-hr. 
(the  lowest  price  for  power  within  the  writer's  Icnowledge,  as  pre- 
viously quoted),  this  amount  of  water  would  be  worth  2V§  cts.  if 
used  with  a  fall  of  1  ft 

It  can  be  proven  easily  that  developed  Maine  water  power  is  worth 
not  less  than  2  mills  per  e.h.p.-hr..  or  $17.52  per  yr.  of  8,760  hrs., 
and  In  most  instances  It  Is  worth  more  than  3  mills,  or  $26.28  per 
yr.  With  the  value  of  power  at  the  latter  figure  and  with  storage 
basins  costing  not  in  excess  of  $126  per  1,000,000  cu.  ft  of  capacity. 
It  will  only  be  necessary  to  utilise  the  water  on  a  head  of  160  ft. 
to  show  a  net  return  of  at  least  6%  on  the  Investment,  in  addition 
to  an  allowance  of  3%  for  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation ; 
and  In  many  cases  it  will  be  found  commercially  profitable  to 
develop  extensive  storage  on  streams  where  the  total  utilized  fall 
does  not  exceed  100  ft. 

Next  to  storage  In  Importance,  If  not  of  equal  Importance,  is  the 
securing  of  ample  pondage  at  or  near  the  hydraulic  power  station 
to  GomiienKate  for  the  dally  fluctuations  of  stream  flow,  in  order  that 
the  full  quantity  of  water  which  passes  the  plant  during  a  given 
period  may  be  used  In  varying  quantities  through  the  wheels  to 
satisfy  the  irregular  load  factor,  which  is  bound  to  exist  without 
permitting  any  of  the  water  to  be  wasted  over  the  dam,  except  In 
ca^e  of  freshets.  Certain  industries,  such  as  ground  wood  putp- 
mllls  and  electrochemical  works,  are  not  dependent  to  any  extent 
upon  pondage,  as  the  output  can  be  varied  to  suit  the  water  con- 
ditions: but  all  Industries  are  directly  benefited  by  storafTP.  because 
the  stored  water  Is  that  which  would  have  been  wasted  during  the 
high  water  seasons. 

The  value  of  water  power  has  been  often  overestimated,  rc^niltlng 
In  the  consummation  of  developments  that  never  could  show  a  proper 
return  on  the  Investment.  It  has  been,  however,  more  often  under- 
valued   and   unwisely    abandoned   or   disregarded,    particularly   in 
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connection  with  thoi<e  millH  that  require  steam  for  the  partial 
IHepuration  of  their  product. 

Piobably  the  reahzution  of  the  full  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
water  |H>wer  in  betii  secured  when  it  is  operated  in  conjunction  with 
auzlli.iry  |>ower  in  a^mw'  Tonn  .  with  ffteani  power  if  there  Ib  a  use 
for  the  exhiiUht.  or  when  cheap  fuel  ia  available,  and  with  gaun  or 
oil  enginea  where  fuel  ia  high. 

Auxiliary  |K»w<>r  bi>arH  a  relation  to  water  power  similar  to  that 
occupied  by  the  Htorase  reKervoir.  for  it  not  only  provides  powM' 
during  the  |)eriodH  of  low  water,  but  it  increases  the  average  amount 
of  water  power  that  can  be  (H.'onomicaUy  •utilised  couhnuouslp. 
ThiH  latter  feature  waa  not  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  fore* 
going  comments  on  Htorage  rei«ervoirK,  as  at  that  time  we  were 
endeavoring  to  nhow  only  the  value  of  the  storage  to  existing  or 
contemplated  InHtallationH,  without  incurring  any  additional  exitense 
for  Increased  plant  capacity;  but  there  la  afforded  by  the  creation 
of  storaKC  a  still  further  |>ower  increase  which  ia  beft  illustrated 
by  the  diagram  Fig.  43.  This  diagram  shows  the  amount  of  h.p. 
that  ran  be  obtained  from  a  typical  river,  with  the  natural  stream 
flow  arranged  in  order  of  its  magnitude  and  not  according  to  sea- 
sonal fluctuationa.  The  vertical  llnea  represent  time,  the  total  100% 
being  equal  to  the  8.760  hrs.  in  one  yr  Any  volume  of  laiwer,  as 
indicated  by  (he  figures  on  the  iefthand  margin  of  the  diagram 
and  the  corresponding  horizontal  line,  can  be  obtained  for  a  i>erlod 
of  time  equivalent  to  that  designated  by  the  figures  on  the  lower 
margin  for  all  amounts  below  and  to  the  left  of  the  curve  marked 
"  natural  stream  flow." 

For  example:  F*ollowing  up  the  line  10  from  the  lower  margin 
until  it  intersects  the  upper  solid  line  curve,  then  reading  the  figures 
horizontally  opposite  on  the  left  margin,  shows  that  6,000  h.p.  can 
be  secured  for  10%  of  one  yr..  or  during  0.10X8.760  =  876  hrs.; 
that  IH,  there  can  be  obtained  a  total  of  876  X  6.000  =  4.380.000  h.p.- 
hrs.  The  total  area  of  the  diagram  below  the  "  stream  flow  **  curve 
represents  the  total  quantity  of  power  which  the  water  c«)uld  de- 
velop in  the  year  of  8.760  hrs. 

The  horizontal  line  marked  "  average  available  power,  complete 
storage."  cuts  the  above  "  stream  flow  "  curve  at  the  |x>lnt  where  the 
area  of  the  encio.Med  space  above  the  horizontal  line  between  the 
left  margin  and  the  full  line  curve  is  ec|ual  to  the  area  of  the  space 
below  (he  horizontal  line  confined  between  (he  "stream  flow"  curve 
and  (he  right  margin  of  the  diagram,  and,  therefore,  shows  the 
average  amount  of  power  in  the  water  if  it  could  be  distributed 
uniformly  throughout  the  year,  or  for  the  100%  time  |)eriod.  This 
shows  that  the  average  power  is  2,600  h.p..  or  43.6%  of  the  maxi- 
mum 6,000  h.p. 

The  whole  rectangle  below  the  horizontal  line  at  600  h.p..  which 
Is  the  intersection  of  the  flow  curve  wi(h  the  100%  time  factor  line, 
shows  the  quantity  of  power  that  can  be  utilised  conttnuout^ly  with- 
out the  aid  of  Htorage  or  auxiliary  power,  and  thiw  is  equal  to  only 
23%  of  the  average  power  available  and  but  10%  of  the  maximum 
power.     The  area  of  the  above  rectangle  represents  graphically  the 
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h.p.-hr&,  amounting  in  total  to  600  X  8,760  -  5.256.000  h  p.-hrs.  per 
yr.     A24«sume   that   a  Htorage   reKervoh*  be  constructed  of  sutnclent 
ca{>acity  to  impound  the  eciuivalent  of  700.000  h.p.-hrs. ;  thiH  amount, 
if  uniformly  distributed  throuKhout  the  year,  would  make  the  total 
yield  6,956.000  h.p.-hrs.,  or  would  increane  the  available  power  13.3%. 
msiking  a  total  of  680  h.p. ;  but  this  is  not  the  actual  increase.     The 
storage    volume   in   terms   of   h.p.>hrs..  can   be   represented   on   the 
diagram  in  two  ways,  either  by  placing  a  rectangular  area  equiv- 
alent to   the  quantity  of  h.p.-hrs.  above  the  rectangle  which  indi- 
cates the  conntant  i)ower  available  or  by  plotting  an  irregular  figure 
of  the  aame  area  to  the  right  and  above  the  "  stream  flow  *•  curve, 
the  end  on  the  100%  time  line  with  the  top  a  horizontal  line  meeting 
the   *'  stream    flow "   curve.     It   will    be   noted   that   the   horizontal 
boundary  line  of  the  storage  area  terminates  on  the  "stream  flow" 
curve  at   the  i>oint   of   intersection   between   it   and   the  70%   time 
factor  vertical,  and  that  for  the  balance  or  for  70%  of  the  time  that 
the  vertical  distance  from  the  base  or  zero  power  line  to  the  power 
curve  iff  always  greater  than  that  at  the  above  point  of  intersec- 
tion ;  hence,  there  will  always  be  a  sufficient  volume  of  water  from 
the  natural  stream  flow  to  develop  continuously  in  conjunction  with 
the  storage  or  auxiliary  power  the  amount  determined  by  the  alti- 
tude of  the  power  scale  at  the  previously  described  point  of  inter- 
section, or  for  1,000  h.p.,  as  shown  on  the  diagram,     if  the  hori- 
zontal boundary  of  the  storage  area  be  projected  across  the  diagram, 
the  area  of  that  portion  of  the  diagram  below  this  line  will  repre- 
sent the  total  number  of  h.p.-hrs.  available.     This  area  is  1.000  X 
8,760  =  8.760,000  h.p.-hrs. ;  therefore,  the  reservoir  actually  has  in- 
creased the  available  power  from   6.256,000  to  the  above  amount, 
or  by  66.5%  instead  of  13.5%,  as  was  shown  by  the  uniform  distribu- 
tion   of  the  conserved   water  employed    for   the   previously   given 
storage'  values.     The  existence  of  storage  will  alter  the  profile  of 
the  **  stream  flow "  curve,  increasing  it  at  the  minimum  flow  and 
decreasing  it  at  the  maximum,  making  it  conform  to  the  lower  dotted 
curve   shown   on   the  diagram,   the  area   between   the   two   curves 
being  equal  to  the  area  of  the  storage. 

As  previously  stated,  auxiliary  power  in  any  form  has  the  same 
effect  as  storage  on  the  available  power,  and  by  considering  the 
700,000  h.p.-hrs.  on  the  diagram  as  derived  from  steam  or  other 
source,  the  annual  output  will  be  the  same.  The  capacity  of  the 
auxiliary  plant  can  be  determined  readily  from  the  diagram,  for  the 
maximum  altitude  of  the  storage  area  as  measured  by  the  power 
scale  indicates  the  greatest  amount  of  power  that  will  be  required, 
and  by  finding  the  mean  altitude  of  the  storage  area  the  average 
power  Is  obtained ;  these  afre  for  the  case  under  di.scusston,  respec- 
tively 400  h.p.  and  266  X  h.p. 

STEAM    BOILERS   AND   BNOrNES 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  compare  the  relative  merits  of  steam 
apparatus  other  than  to  state  what  modern  en^jineering  practice 
would  indicate  to  be  the  best  equipment  to  select  for  a  given  service. 
Both   water   tube  and  fire  tube  boilers  have  practically  the  same 
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efficiency  when  properly  designed.  Water  tube  boilers  can  be  eco- 
nomically built  for  much  larger  unit  capacities  than  the  Ore  tube; 
hence,  they  occupy  lene  space  and  altoixl  a  simplicity  in  general 
design  which  is  desirable  for  large  installations.  They  are  also 
more  immune  from  the  danger  of  explosion  than  other  types.  As  a 
unit  the  water  tube  boiler  and  setting  Is  more  complicated  than  the 
horizontal  return  tubular  or,  vertical  "  Manning "  tyiie  of  boiler : 
accordingly,  for  a  small  plant  the  latter  types  are  generally  more 
economical,  both  to  Install  and  operate. 

In  most  cases  reciprocating  steam  engines  will  prove  the  most 
economical  for  small  plants  having  fix>m  1  to  3  units  of  not  more 
than  600  h.p.  each.  For  installations  requiring  units  of  fixim  600  to 
2,000  h.p.  capacity,  it  is  debatable  whether  or  not  the  reciprocating 
engine  or  steam  turbine  should  be  adopted.  In  case  the  electric 
drive  is  not  readily  applicable.  It  Is  safe  to  assume  that  the  re- 
ciprocating engine  is  the  best;  but  If  the  electric  drive  is  a|)plicable 
and  particularly  If  the  1.  f.  is  such  that  the  equipment  cannot  be 
consistently  operated  at  or  near  its  "  nominal  capacity,**  then  the 
steam  turbine  is  the  natural  selection,  on  account  of  its  ability  to 
operate  on  fractional  or  overloads  without  sustaining  the  eftlciency 
losses  incident  to  operating  steam  engines  under  similar  conditions. 

In  addition  to  the  advantage  of  working  range  afforded  by  the 
steam-  turbine.  It  occupies  much  less  space,  than  the  reciprocating 
engine  and  with  the  present  state  of  perfection  It  is  a  simpler  ma- 
chine.  On  the  other  hand,  the  condensing  equipment  for  the  turbine 
must  be  more  reflned  than  that  provided  for  an  engine,  on  account 
of  the  high  vacuum  which  must  be  maintained  if  the  turbine  is 
operated  efficiently.  This  condition  incurs  additional  upkeep  and 
operation  exiienses,  as  well  as  first  cost. 

For  units  of  more  than  2,000  h.p.  capacity*  the  steam  turbine 
wili  usually  prove  to  be  the  most  economical. 

The  cost  per  h.p.  for  turbine  and  engine  equipments  with  gener- 
ators will  be  approximately  the  same  for  the  smaller  sises  up  to 
units  of  about  800  h.p.  capacity ;  above  this  sise  the  turbine  will  cost 
somewhat  less  than  the  engine,  and  as  the  unit  slse  still  further 
increases  the  proportionate  cost  will  constantly  change  In  favor  of 
the  turbine  outfit. 

QAS  ENOINEB 

The  gas  engine  has  by  no  means  received  the  recognition  In  this 
country  which  it  deserves,  while  in  Euro|*e  it  has  been  accepted 
and  utilized  most  successfully.  The  abundance  of  cheap  high  grade 
fuels  available  in  what  appeared  until  recently  to  be  unlimited 
quantities  has  caused  the  consumer  to  be  lethargic  toward  any  at- 
tempt at  economizing  in  Its  use.  Further  than  this,  to  speak 
plainly,  the  American  manufacturer,  in  spite  of  his  boasted  acumen, 
canny  business  deals  and  claims  to  progresslveness,  is  most  loathe 
to  adopt  many  of  the  so-called  "  new  ideas  "  that  have  long  since 
become  ancient  history  to  our  more  scientific  competitors  In  both 
EIngland  and  continental  Europe, 
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Producers  and  gas  engines  are  more  eillclent  under  working  con- 
ditions than  the  corresponding  steam  CQUipment.  Qas  power  plants 
require  no  high  pressure  piping  and  suffer  no  leak  or  condensation 
Io8se&  As  an  auxiliary,  the  gas  piant  has  no  superior,  for  large 
quantities  of  gas  can  be  stored  in  holders  and  be  ready  for  service 
with  the  fires  dead  —  the  standby  losses  are  less  than  for  the  steam 
plant  and  the  smoiie  nuisance  is  eliminated;  no  small  factor  when 
one  considers  the  pall  which  now  hangs  over  most  of  our  cities. 

The  waste  heat  from  the  gas  engine  exhaust  can  be  utilized  for 
heating  pun>oses  and  from  2  to  3  ibs.  of  steam  can  be  generated 
with  any  desired  pressure  up  to  50  Ibs.  per  each  b.h.p.-hr. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  gas  piant  are  its  high  cost  of  installa- 
tion and  the  fact  that  the  engines  must  be  operated  at  practically 
their  **  nominal  capacity "  with  a  "  rated/'  or  overload,  capacity 
about  10%  in  excess  of  the  "  nominal."  Reliability  of  service  was  at 
one  time  a  formidable  stumbling  block  which  checked  the  progress 
of  gas  power  plant.^  but  this  obstaele  has  now  become  a  myth  that 
need  not  l>e  seriously  regarded. 

The  producer  gas  plant  should  appeal  particularly  to  all  Maine 
power  users,  for  many  sections  of  the  state  are  provided  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  peat  In  accessible  bogs,  and  this  low  grade  fuel 
can  be   utilized  most  efficiently   in  a  properly  designed   producer. 

For  a  treatise  on  this  subject  see  Bulletin  376,  U.  S.  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  Peat  Deposits  of  Maine,  by  E.  S.  Bastin  &  C.  A.  Davis. 

The  word  "  peat "  undoubtedly  has  a  discordant  sound  to  some 
owing  to  the  many  fake  schemes  which  have  been  exploited  having 
the  ostensible  puri>08e  of  drying,  preparing  and  distributing  peat  for 
commercial  uses.  But  this  impression  we  trust  will  be  dispelled  by 
stating  that  Instead  of  transporting  the  peat  the  gas  plant  should 
be  located  at  the  bog  or  mine,  and  tlie  power  generated  should  be 
transmitted  electrically  to  Us  destination,  following  the  same  prin- 
ciple applied  when  a  water  power  station  is  constructed  on  a  river 
at  some  favorable  site. 

The  peat  for  a  producer  requires  no  artificial  preparation  or 
manipulation  other  than  that  necessary  to  excavate,  air  dry  and 
deliver  to  the  furnace,  because  it  can  be  fired  when  containing  from 
30  to  60%  of  moisture,  a  feat  now  being  successfully  accomplished 
in  Europe  on  a  commercial  scale.. 

The  cost  for  mining  peat  f«hou1d  not  exceed  41  per  ton.  Including 
delivering  to  the  plant,  and  this  cost  can  be  entirely  obliterated  by 
the  return  from  the  by-products  which  can  be  derived  if  the  installa- 
tion is  of  sufficient  .«iize  to  warrant  the  cost  of  constructing  a  re- 
covery plant  for  extracting  the  procurable  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

There  is  from  2  to  3%  of  nitrogen  In  American  peats ;  as  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  this  material  has  a  market  price  of  3  cts.  per  lb.,  cost- 
ing about  1  ct.  per  lb.  for  reclamation.  In  each  short  ton  of  peat 
there  are  from  180  to  280  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  not  less 
than  90  Ibs.  per  ton  can  be  produced  commercially,  having  a  value 
of  12  70  and  costing  about  $0  90,  showing  a  gro.ss  profit  of  $1.80 
per  ton  of  peat  used  as  fuel.     It  is  safe  to  state  that  the  cost  for 
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fuel  in  a  peat  gas  plant  would  be  nothing  if  it  liud  4,000  h.p.  or 
more  capacity,  which  in  an  amount  uulficlent  to  insure  the  economical 
production  of  ammonium  sulphate. 

The  ordinary  grades  of  bituminous  coals  contain  about  80  lbs. 
of  available  sulphate  of  ammonia  per  short  ton,  and  Its  recovery 
shows  a  corresiionding  return. 

The  writer  feels  certain  that  gas  engine,  peat  or  coal  fired,  aux- 
iliary power  plants  will  be  exten.sively  utilised  locally  in  connection 
with  hydro-electric  installations  at  no  remote  future  date. 

OIL  fiNGINBS 

From  a  theoretical  standpoint  there  is  no  fuel  power  so  attractive 
as  that  afforded  by  the  oil  engine,  and  the  ideal  is  now  partiaiiy 
realized  in  actual  practice,  although  the  application  of  the  oil 
engine  has  been  much  restricted  on  account  of  the  exorbitant  costs 
which  have  been  maintained  by  the  manufacturers  holding  the 
patent  rights  on  the  most  succeti^ful  types  of  oil  engine  equipment 
Following  the  policy  usually  applied  for  determining  the  value  of 
power,  the  cost  of  steam  generated  power  has  been  taken  aa  the 
base  from  which  the  sale  price  of  oil  engines  was  determined,  estab- 
lishing the  cost  for  the  oil  apparatus  at  a  figure  Just  low  enough 
to  show  a  small  margin  of  saving  by  Its  adoption,  but  in  reality 
ab.surdly  high  when  compared  with  the  true  cost  of  the  equipment 
required.  Such  a  procedure  is  shortsighted  In  the  writer's  opinion 
and  this  conclusion  is  apparently  sustained  by  the  purchasing  public 
if  we  take  the  slow  growth  of  the  oil  engine  field  in  this  country  as 
a  criterion  upon  which  to  base  our  decision. 

The  oil  engine  plant  is  very  simple,  comprising  the  engine  proper. 
an  air  compressor  and  a  fuel  storage  tank.  It  Is  ready  for  instant 
service  without  standby  losses;  there  is  no  smoke  nuisance;  there 
is  no  dirt  or  duKt  such  as  accompanies  the  generating  equipment  of 
the  steam  and  gas  i)lan(8  with  their  incumbent  coal  storage,  and  a 
minimum  amount  of  operating  labor  is  required.  As  against  these 
advantages  there  cxIkLs  the  high  cost  of  installation,  with  corre- 
spondingly excesKive  co.st  fur  repairs,  and  large  single  units  have 
not  yet  been  perfected  In  America.  In  all  probability  these  two  con- 
siderations will  not  long  continue  to  oITer  obstructions  against  the 
more  general  application  of  this  excellent  prime  mover,  for  the 
expiration  of  the  "  Diesel "  patents*  already  has  created  an  under- 
current of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  heavy  machinery  and  engine 
builders  which  bids  fair  to  cau»e  bri.sk  comi>etttion  in  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  oil  engine  equipment,  a  condition  that  will  of  neces- 
sity incite  perfection  in  dei^lgn  and  reduce  the  initial  cost. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  future  of  the  oil  engine  was  threat- 
ened by  the  uncertainty  regarding  the  ultimate  cost  of  its  fuel,  on 
the  ground  that  Its  exten.^'ive  introduction  would  so  increase  the 
demand  for  oil  that  the  supply  would  prove  inadequate.  At  this 
time  no  one  can  foretell  how  much  oil  is  available,  but  it  is  certain 
that  there  exist  vast  oil  beds  still  undi.scovered  and  that  with  a 
perceptible  increase  in  consumption  there  will  be  an  incentive  to 
locate    "strikes"    which    will    substantially    augment   the    present 
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■upplT.  >nd  no  reason  cun  be  ueen  tor  antlclpatlnc  an]'  materl&l 
iDCrSBBe  In  the  cuut  of  fuel  oil. 

C'ott  of  Inilallalioita.  The  average  cost  for  complete  electric 
power  pliinls  of  known  "rated"  hurHeiiower  CHtmcllj'  are  slven  on 
FlE-  H-  Tu  obtain  the  coi^l  fur  a  cuiiLemjiialed  plant  It  la  neceBsary 
to  delermlne  the  "loud  factor"  whkh  will  eHtabllsb  the  "nointnal" 
and  Ibe  "  rated,"  or  full,  capacity  required. 

To  iwcure  a  uniformity  of  comparison  in  illuslratInK  the  applica- 
tion of  the  dlagramH  nhlch  follow.  3  hypothetical  operating  con- 
dillonn  will  be  apiiumcd  for  li  proponed  InHlHllBtlon  havlnc  a  "rated 
capacity"  of  4.O0O  e.h.p,  and  a  "load  factor"  of  SD%.  making  the 
"  nominal "  or  "  working  capacity  "  3,200  e.h.p.     In  the  flrat  case. 


RareaCooxi'iiOtPtonnnhunareaHP 
Pig.  44.     Coat  of  complete  electric  power  planla. 

the  plant  operates  for  300  days  of  ID  hrs.  per  day.  or  for  a  total  of 
3.000  brii.,  and  priMluueB  3,L'0U  X  3.0U0  =  O.SOU.OOO  h.p.-hrs.  per  yr. 
The  total  full  caiiacily  of  the  plant  Is  4,000  X  8,7B0  =  3B,040.000 
h  p. -bra.  per  yr. ;  hent^  the  "capai-lly  factor  "  Is  (S.SOO.DDO  -i-  SB. 040,- 
000)  X  100  =  27.4%.  In  the  iwcond  case  the  plant  operates  for  18B 
days  of  IB  hrs.,  or  for  a  total  of  6,670  hra.,  producing  6.GT0  x  3,200 
=  21,024,000  h.l)-lira.  per  annum,  making  the  "capacity  factor" 
G0%.  In  the  third  caxe  the  plant  op«rateH  at  ItN  full  "nominal 
capacliy  fur  3fi5  days  of  24  hia.,  producing  3S,03;i,00O  h.p.-hrs.  per 
annum  and  having  a  "capacity  factor"  of  praclically  80%:  all  of 
the  foregoing  itowera  being  measured  at  the  station  switchboard. 
The  "  capacity  factor "  can   never  be  maintained  coDtlnuously  at 
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100%  in  any  installation,  because  it  would  be  Impossible  to  design 
a  plant  which  could  be  practically  operated  at  its  full  '*  rated  *' 
capacity. 

To  obtain  the  coats  of  installation  from  Fip.  44,  select  the  rated 
h.p.  capacity  of  the  plant  as  deKigned  on  the  rlffht-hafid  vertical 
margin  and  trace  the  horizontal  line  opposite  the  desired  capacity 
to  the  intersection  of  the  cur\'es.  then  follow  down  the  vertical  line 
at  these  intersections  to  the  cost  per  h.p..  which  Is  flriven  on  the 
lower  margin.  For  example:  The  1,500  h.p.  horlxontal  intersects 
the  "  steam  electric  "  curve  at  $66.  the  "  producer  gas  "  at  $70  and 
the  "oil  electric"  at  1100,  while  for  a  500  h.p.  plant  the  intersec- 
tions are  at  $63,  $80  and  $108,  respectively.  It  will  be  noted  that 
for  "  rated  "  capacities  in  excess  of  1,600  h.p.,  the  cost  is  practically 
constant,  and,  therefore,  the  cost  for  the  4,000  h.p.  plant  will  be 
4,000  X  $56  =  $224,000  for  steam  ;  4,000  X  $70  =  $280,000  for  gas, 
and  4,000  X  $100  =  $400,000  for  oil. 

Fuels.  Fuel  has  a  moat  important  influence  in  affecting  the  cost 
of  power  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  reduce  its  conHump- 
tlon  to  the  minimum  amount  consistent  with  the  practical  econom- 
ical operation  of  the  given  system ;  but  the  necessity  of  utilizing  fuel 
with  a  maximum  economy  has  often  been  advocated  when  the  ex- 
pen.se  of  so  doing  would  increaMe  the  cost  per  h.p.  hr.  for  the  power, 
owing  to  the  reflned  apparatus  required,  with  the  greater  Interest 
and  repair  charges  thus  incurred,  in  addition  to  an  increased  labor 
cost  due  to  the  skillful  mechanics  required  to  proiierly  operate  the 
more  complicated  equipment. 

It  is  lamentable  to  observe  the  painstaking  efforts  made  by  ooal 
users  to  reduce  the  inroads  into  the  coal  pile  by  improving  the 
mechanical  conditions  at  their  power  stations,  at  the  same  time 
permitting  the  most  slipshod  methods  to  prevail  when  purchasing 
the  commodity  they  so  cherish.  To  purchase  ooal.  or  any  form  of 
fuel,  by  securing  bids  from  reputable  dealers  for  a  certain  trade 
grade  shows  an  ignorance  not  encountered  in  the  valuation  of  any 
other  material.  No  buyer  would  pay  for  an  ore  except  on  the  show- 
ing of  its  assay,  which  would  be  determined  and  certified  by  an 
expert.  The  merchant  selects  and  pays  for  his  cotton  on  the  basis 
of  its  staple,  not  because  it  was  grown  in  Alabama  or  Mississippi, 
but  the  manufacturer  ordinarily  makes  his  coal  selection  on  name 
and  price  only,  utterly  disregarding  the  fact  that  he  should  en- 
deavor to  obtain  a  heat  value  return  for  his  expenditure,  and  that 
no  specific  name,  such  as  "  New  River,  West  Virginia,  coal,**  or  a 
dealer's  business  integrity  will  be  a  guarantee  that  he  is  getting 
his   money's   worth. 

The  measure  of  any  fuel  depends  entirely  on  the  number  of  avail- 
able heat  units  which  it  contains,  and  it  should  be  paid  for  on  this 
basis.  A  unit  of  heat  value  is  the  BritLsh  thermal  unit  (notation 
B.tu.)  and  it  is  an  inexpensive  process  to  determine  the  quality 
of  a  fuel. by  making  a  "proximate  analysis"  that  will  show  its 
B.t.u.  content 

Consumers  receiving  their  coal  in  consignments  of  SOO  tons  or 
over  should  always  purchase  under  contract  specifications  that  state 
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the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  B.t.u.  content  of  the  coal ;  the  actual 
price  paid  ter  ton  for  the  coal  supplied  to  be  established  pro  rata 
by  test.  It  might  be  assumed  that  a  single  careful  test  of  the  coal 
for  a  given  mine  would  be  sufRcient  to  insure  a  uniform  quality, 
if  it  could  be  definitely  proved  that  each  shipment  was  made  from 
the  same  mine :  but  tills  is  not  true,  because  the  method  of  handling 
coal  at  the  mines,  in  addition  to  the  variation  of  the  physical  and 
chemical  pro|>erties  of  the  coal  strata  from  the  same  mine,  will 
occasion  variation  in  quality  which  can  only  be  determined  by 
independent  tests.  The  quality  of  the  marketed  coal  depends  in  a 
large  measure  on  the  care  taken  in  the  preparation  at  the  mines. 
CareleSKness  in  picking  slate  or  other  impurities,  or  in  jigging,  or 
washing  will  produce  a  coal  of  inferior  quality  when  compared  with 
that  secured  from  the  same  mine  but  carefully  prepared;  also  bi- 
tuminous coal,  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  gradually  depreciates  in 
value  and  its  moisture  content  has  important  bearing  upon  its 
available  B.t.u.  content.  Buying  coal  by  the  ton  in  the  ordinary 
manner  often  necessitates  the  purchasing  of  a  large  percentage  of 
water  and  other  impurities  which  are  paid  for  and  transported  as 
coul.  but  which  in  reality  have  no  fuel  value. 

The  accompanying  Table  XXXVIII  gives  the  average  composition 
and  heat  value  of  several  general  classifications  of  fuels,  also  the 
producer  gas  that  can  be  obtained  from  certain  fuels  on  which 
reliable  tests  have  been  made. 

The  cost  of  coal  has  been  constantly  on  the  increase  and  it  is 
most  important  that  we  consider  its  probable  future  cost  by  making 
a  brief  study  of  past  conditions,  for  such  study  may  occasion  the 
selection  of  a  power  plant  equipment  that  would  otherwise  be  dis- 
regarded, if  the  present  conditions  alone  are  used  in  deducting  the 
probable  investment  efficiency. 

From  1870  to  1910  the  population  of  this  country  increased  from 
38,000,000  to  92.000,000,  or  more  than  142%,  and  the  coal  consump- 
tion Increased  per  capita  from  0.85  tons  to  6.5  tons,  or  almost  550% : 
hence,  in  40  years  the  coal  consumption  has  increased  about  4 
times  as  fast  as  the  population.  During  this  interval  the  average 
value  of  coal  property  has  increased  from  $100  to  |2,000  per  acre, 
or  1,900%,  which  la  nearly  4  times  the  rate  of  consumption  in- 
crease. When  it  is  remembered  that  this  phenomenal  change  in 
volume  and  value  has  been  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  wage 
increase  and  more  difficult  engineering  work  in  connection  with  the 
greater  depth  of  the  mines,  it  is  a  tribute  to  our  application  of 
acientiflc  management  in  both  mine  working  and  transportation  that 
we  are  not  paying  several  hundred  per  cent  more  for  coal  at  this 
date  than  we  are;  but  "coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before" 
and  the  abnormal  rise  in  mine  values,  together  with  the  continual 
labor  agitation,  makes  it  almost  certain  that  within  a  short  period 
the  cost  of  coal  at  the  mines  will  be  increased  from  26  to  60%  and 
that  a  greater  prorx>rtionate  Increment  of  cost  will  be  added  as  the 
coal  passes  the  several  go-betweens  in  its  transition  from  the  mine 
to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

Bituminous  coal  containing  about  14,400  B.tu.  per  lb.  of  fuel  can 
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now  be  pur^a.B«d  at  the  Maine  coaiil  for  t3  per  long  ton  Knd  It 
can  be  delivered  to  the  slatlun  bunkers  In  moel  at  our  Inlund  cities 
for  a  total  of  about  tl.SO  per  lone  ton.  If  this  fuel  la  used  under 
bollera  of  78%  efflclency.  the  lbs.  of  water  eva|>orated.  or  the  Ibii. 
of  flteain  senerated.  can  be  determined  from  the  "  boiler  efficiency 
<^iart."  FlB-  46,  a>  Collowa:  Locate  on  the  lower  marsln  of  the 
dlasram  the  rerttcal  over  the  K.4CI0  B.l.u.  and  follow  up  on  this 
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Heat  Value  In  RtaPer  United  Fuel 

Confu.'s^itle 

Fig.   IS.     Boiler  emclency  chart. 

r  the  dlagi 
e  left  mar 
Is  in  thin  Instance  11.6  lbs 

Any  rei)UI>ible  boiler  munutficturer  can  KUurnnlne  Ihe  elTlrieticy 
of  B  biiller  It  he  knows  the  quullty  ot  cual  that  will  be  uk«1  tor 
wllh  lhl>i  Informutlon  the  proper  raliu  o(  grate  and  hetidnK  surface 
arra  can  be  provided. 

The  aelecllon  of   a  boiler,   Including   itx  setting,   muHt   be  made 
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with  the  same  care  and  application  of  the  specialist's  knowledge 
is  devoted  to  any  other  accesKory  in  a  power  plant.  In  many  In- 
stances it  can  be  shown,  upon  making  a  careful  ntudy  of  a  prrjblenu 
that  a  cheap  grrade  of  fuel  with  a  low  boiler  efficiency  Is  more  eco- 
nomical than  an  expensive  fuel  yielding  a  high  boiler  efficiency. 
To  prove  this  we  will  take  a  semi-bituminous  fuel  containing  l<l,fOO 
B.t.u.  per  lb.,  costing  $4.60  per  ton  at  the  bunkers,  and  a  low  grade 
bitumlnouM,  such  as  Western,  containing  11,230  B.tu.  per  lb.  and 
costing  $2.60  per  ton  delivered,  using  both  in  the  same  boUer  fur- 
nace. The  higher  grade  of  coal  will  permit  the  practical  operation 
of  the  boilers  at  an  efficiency  of  75%  and  the  cheap  grade  with  an 
efficiency  of  60%.  Referring  to  the  diagram  Fig.  46,  it  will  be 
found  that  11.2  lbs.  of  water  can  be  evaporated  with  the  good 
coal  and  6.9  lbs.  with  the  poor.  This  shows  that  the  relative  fuel 
value  is  as  6.9 -Ml. 2  =:  0.616,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  1.00 
-4-  0.616  rr  1,623  tons  of  the  cheap  fuel  to  generate  the  steam  that  can 
be  produced  with  1  ton  of  the  higher  grade:  therefore.  1  623  X 
$2.50  =  $4.06  will  be  the  cost  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  the  loWer 
grade  coal.  This  shows  that  the  supposedly  poor  fuel  will  yield 
I  ($4. 60 — $4.06) -H  $4.06]  X  100  =  13.3%  better  return  for  the  name 
expenditure  than  the  good.  With  the  cheaper  fuel  more  coal  and 
ashes  must  be  handled,  increasing  the  labor  expense  proportionately, 
but  this  will  not  ordinarily  be  a  sufficient  amount  to  olT-set  a  sav- 
ing so  great  as  that  indicated  above. 

Holding  to  the  example  cited  under  "Cost  of  Installations***  and 
the  efficiencies  given  on  the  **  Power  Efficiency  Diagram,  Fig.  38,** 
the  cost  for  fuel  can  be  derived  from  the  diagram  Fig.  46  as  fol- 
lows: One  B.t.u.  is  equivalent  to  778  foot  pounds  of  energy,  and 
one  theoretical  h.p.  rec^uires  33,000  foot  pounds  of  energy  per  minute, 
and  33,000  4-778  =  42.416  X  B.t.u..  or  2,646  B.t.u.  per  hour.  From 
Fig.  38  the  total  efficiency  at  the  generator  terminals,  which  will  be 
practically  the  same  as  that  at  the  switchboard,  is  shown  on  the 
fourth  reading  from  the  bottom  to  be  10.4%;  hence  the  heat  re- 
quired to  generate  one  e.h.p.  at  the  switchboard  will  be  (2.645-?- 
10.4)  X  100  =  24,471  B.t.u.,  which  will  necesslute  the  consumption 
of  24.471-=- 14.400  =  1.7  lbs.  of  coal  per  e.h.p. -hr.  It  has  already 
been  found  from  Fig.  46  that  11.5  lbs.  of  steam  can  be  derived  from 
1  lb.  of  the  above  coal,  and  with  this  data  from  Fig.  46  can  be  de- 
termined the  cost  for  fuel  per  e.h.p. -hr.  and  the  pounds  of  steam 
generated  per  e.h.p.-hr.  Locating  on  the  lower  margin  the  1.7  lb& 
of  fuel  per  h.p.-hr.  and  following  up  this  line  until  it  meets  the 
diagonal  or  the  inter|K>]ated  diagonal  representing  11.6  lbs.  evapora- 
tion, the  steam  con.sumption  is  found  by  following  the  horlaonlal 
lines  to  the  left  margin,  reading  in  this  instance  19.6  lbs.  of  steara 
per  eh  p.  To  obtain  the  cost  of  fuel  per  h.p.-hr,  follow  up  the 
vertical  corresponding  to  the  required  coal  consumption  until  It 
meets  the  horizontal  line  corre.<«ponding  to  the  cost  per  long  ton  of 
coal  as  given  on  the  right-hand  margin,  reading  on  the  curved  linear 
or  interpolating  between  them  if  necessary,  the  cost  per  h.p.-hr.  In 
cent.s  and  mills.  With  coal  at  $4.60  per  ton  the  cost  will  be  $0.0035 
per  e.h.p.-hr. 
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U  the  miuufacturers  o(  the  bollerH  Hjid  eiKinea  state  definite 
Kuaf&ntee  In  BpeciQcutlonti  cuvErliig  tile  operHlIng  cunditionH  for 
Ihelr  ci|Ul|)ment,  then  Fie.  48  can  be  utwd  directly  for  determining 
the  cost  of  fuel.  For  exumple:  Tlie  bullnra  are  guaranteed  to 
■viLinrBte.  with  a  given  coal  contamlng  14,100  B.t.u.  and  coRtlng 
11  SO  per  ton.  10  Iba  of  water  ner  lb.  of  fuel.  The  boiler  efficiency 
can  be  obtained  from  Fig.  IB  by  reading  the  neareW  diagonal  to  the 
Interaction  of  the  vertical  line  coireRponding  to  (ho  14,*00  B.I  u. 
■nd  rhe  horiiontal  line  reading  10  Ibti.  on  the  left  margin,  which 
will  bt  6T.G%.    The  engine  manufacturer  guarantees  that  the  engine 


Fig-.  46.     Steam  power  —  cost  of  fuel  per  horsepower  hour. 

alone  will  require  16  lbs.  of  steam  per  l.h.p.-hr.,  that  the  engine  will 
have  a  mechanlCBl  efficiency  of  06%,  or  that  the  steam  per  b.h.p.- 
hr.  will  be  16. S4  lbs.,  and  with  a  generator  of  SG%  efficiency  the 
steam  conmiTniilion  iier  e.h.|i.-hr,  will  be  16.84 -i- 0. BE  =  IT, 73  lbs. 
To  thiR  Hteam  muxt  be  added  tlie  amount  lout  In  radiudon,  [ilpe  fric- 
tion and  auxUlarlea,  Including  the  condenser,  exciter,  teed-water 
pumps,  etc  ;  an  amount  varying  from  G  to  16%  of  the  steam  required 
for  the  engines,  deiwndlng  upon  the  nlie  of  plant  and  the  character 
of  the  auxiliaries :  a  fair  average  figure  being  about  9% ;  hence  the 
total  steam  consumption  per  e,h.p.-hr.  will  be  17.73  x  1.09  =  1S.3S 
lbs.    On  f^g.  46.  tracing  horlionlally  from  19.13  Iba  reading  on  the 
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left  mar^n  to  the  Intenectlon  of  the  diagonal  correspaodllis  to  1 0 
lbs,  evaporation  the  coal  consumption  per  e.h.p.-hr.  1>  read  from 
the  lower  marKin  anil  is  1.91  lbs.  Fullowlns  up  vertically  opposite 
the  same  point  of  Intersenion  lo  the  line  correspond  I  ng  to  14.(0  on 
the  right  margin  and  reading  Ihe  nearest  curve  culling  this  last 
Interaecllon,  we  find  that  (he  coal  for  fuel  per  e.h.p.-hr.  will  b« 
10.004. 

It  will  be  noted  that  In  almoM  all  cases  It  will  be  necessary  to 
tnterjiolale  the  readings  between  the  verticals  repreMntIng  the 
pounds  of  fuel  per  h.p.-hr.  which  are  Rub-dlvlded  In  dlvMons  of 
O.ZG  Iba.  each ;   and  also  the  curvea  giving  the  cost   for   fuel  per 

aaic  ft  afOoiPvLb  Fud 


a  J  3 


Lb^  Fuel  Per  HP  How 
Pig.   47.     Producer  gae  —  coat  of  fuel  per  horsepower  honr. 

h  p.-hr  which  are  aubdlvlded  Into  one-halt  mill  divisions,  and  this 
condlllon  holds  for  all  of  the  fuel  Diagrams.  Figs.  44,  47  and  4t. 
Wlih  a  little  care  In  reading  the  results  should  be  accurate 
within  0.6%. 

The  lotnl  annual  cost  for  coal  In  the  t  hJ^Kithetlca]  Operating 
conditions  fnr  the  1.000  e.li.p.  capacity  steam  plant  previously  de- 
scribed will  be  as  follows:  Case  I  —  9,800,000  e.h.p.-hrs  X  lO.OOIt 
=  S3:i.«U0;  ';nKe  11  —  21.034,000  e  h  n -hrs  x  tO  OOIC  =  t7t,SI1 ;  and 
Case    111  — aS.OJ!,000  e  h.p.-hrs.  X  J0.003I1  -  198,112. 

The  fuel  reguired  in  a  gas  plant  of  corresponding  rated  capacity 
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cmn  be  determined  from  Figs.  39  and  47.  From  Fig.  39  the  net 
efllciency  of  the  fras  electric  plant  at  the  generator  terminals,  or 
the  nwitchboarda  is  23.6%.  Using  the  same  grade  of  bituminous 
coal,  as  that  employed  in  the  steam  plants,  having  14.400  B.t.u. 
per  lb.  of  fuel,  the  amount  of  coal  required  per  e.h.p.-hr.  will  be 
(2,SI6  4-  0.236)  4- 14,400  =  .75  lbs.  For  one  theoretical  horse  power 
reQuirea  2,545  B.tu.  per  hr.,  and  with  23.6%  efficiency,  2,545  -i-  0.236 
=  10,783  B.tu.  will  be  required  per  e.h.p.-hr.,  or  10,783  •M4, 400  := 
0.76  lbs.  of  coal  per  e.h.p.  With  coal  costing  $4.60  iMr  ton,  the 
cost  |ier  e.h.p.-hr.  from  Fig.  47  can  be  obtained  as  follows :  Locate 
on  the  lower  margin  the  pounds  of  fuel  per  h.p.-hr.  and  trace  ver- 
tically to  the  intersection  of  the  horizontal  line  corresiK>nding  to  the 
price  of  14.60  on  the  right  margin.  The  point  of  intersection  in  this 
instance  falls  about  midway  between  the  curves  10.001  and  $0,002, 
hehce  the  cost  for  fuel  i>er  e.h.p.-hr.  is  $0.0016,  or  per  year  for  Case 
I  —  9.600.000  e.h.p.-hrH.X  $0  0016  =r  $14,400:  for  Ca.se  11  —  21.024,- 
000  X  $0  0016  -  $31,536,  and  for  Case  III  — 28.032.000  X$0.0015  =r 
$42,048. 

The  producer  manufacturer  can  give  definite  guarantees  for  the 
efllciency  of  his  equipment  with  a  stipulated  quantity  of  fuel.  This 
efficiency  will  range  from  60  to  80%  depending  upon  the  grade  of 
fuel.  From  coal  containing  14.400  B.tu.  with  a  producer  efficiency 
of  80%  — 11.520  B.t.u.  will  be  delivered  In  the  gas.  The  volumetric 
quality  of  the  gas  must  be  determined  by  test,  and  with  the  high 
grade  fuel  under  consideration,  approximately  80  cu.  ft.  of  gas  can 
be  generated  from  one  lb.  of  coal  and  one  cu.  ft.  of  gas  will  contain 
11.620 -r  80  =r  144  B.t.U. 

It  is  customary  to  guarantee  gas  engines  on  the  basis  of  the  gas 
ooiuramption  per  b.h.p.-hr.  On  Fig.  39  the  efficiency  at  the  engine 
xhaft  is  given  as  24.8%,  hence  the  efficiency  of  the  engine  is  (24.8 
-i-  80)  X  100  =  31%  and  2,545  -f-  0.31  B.t.u.  will  be  required  per  b.h.p.- 
br..  or  8,210 -M44  =  57 -f- cu.  ft.  of  gas  containing  144  B.t.u.  per 
lb.  With  electric  generators  of  95%  efficiency  the  cu.  ft.  of  gas  per 
e.h.p.  hour  will  be  67  -r  0.95  -  60.  This  figure  can  be  checked  from 
Fig.  39  as  follows:  23.6  -r-  0.80  =  29.5  and  2545  ~  29.5  -  8627  B.t.u. 
required  per  e.h.p.-hr.,  or  8627  -s-  144  =  59.91  cu.  ft  of  gas  which 
is  practically  60  cu.  ft.  as  previously  determined. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  efficiencies  given  on  Fig.  39  are 
for  a  gaB  electric  power  plant  in  perfect  physical  condition  and 
Rkilfully  operated.  In  ordinary  practice  it  is  to  be  exi>ected  that 
the  ftgures  would  not  obtain,  particularly  the  engine  efficiencies,  as 
the  manufacturers  would  be  inclined  to  offer  as  a  maximum  guar- 
antee the  equivalent  of  10  cu.  ft.  of  gas  containing  1000  B.tu. 
which  Is  equivalent  to  an  efficiency  of  2545 -H  (10  X  1000)  x  100  — 
25.46%,  making  the  total  efficiency  to  the  switchboard  25.45  X  .8  (the 
producer  efficiency)  X  .95  (the  gen.  efficiency)  -  19.257r  inntead  of 
23.6%  as  given  on  Fig.  39  and  the  coal  consumption  (2545  -r  0.1925) 
-*•  14,400  ~  0.92  lbs.  \>er  e.h.p.-hr.  instead  of  the  0.75  Ib.s.  previously 
given.  To  apply  the  diagram  Fig.  47  with  a  known  engine  guar- 
antee and  quality  of  fuel  the  following  example  i.s  cited :  Given,  a 
peat  fuel  from  which  30.3  cu.  ft  of  gas  containing  175.2  B.t.u.  can 
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be  Kenerated  iwr  pound  of  fuel  (see  Tabic  XL>,  cOBIIriK  12  per  Ions 
ton;  un  rnxine  whtcli  Id  Euaranleed  to  develop  1  b,h.p.-br.  witb 
12,3<4  B.t  U  or  uilb  Vi.'iH  ~  IIS. 2  =  TO  cu  ft  of  sa?  and  an  elertnc 
geriPialor  eRlclenry  of  91%  maklne  Ihe  vubJc  feet  uf  gan  per  eh-p- 
hr  TO -^  0  91  =  77.  Locate  on  the  lefl  hand  margin  the  77  cu  ft. 
prr  h.p.  follow  horiiontBlly  1o  the  right  hand  until  the  line  mter- 
vecls  Ihe  diagonal  repreaendng  30  t  cu.  ft.  of  gaa  tt  lb.  of  fuel. 
Kfl  nolpd  at  Ihe  top  of  (he  diagram;  from  thla  point  of  Intemectlon 
drop  vertically  lo  the  horlionlal  line  corresponding  to  the  prlc«  for 


OalloniOiIFerHPHoiir 
Fig.   48,     Oil  —  coat  Of  fuel  per  homepower  hour, 

the  fuel,  aa  noted  on  the  left  margin,   I.e.  $!.  and  read  from   Ihe 
curve  the  (.-out  uf  fuel  iier  h.p.-hr.  which  la  In  Ihla  chw  to. 00^. 

Fuel  oil  can  be  purchafed  locnilr  tor  nomewhat  leau  than  t  cts. 
per  gal,  and  the  oil  engine  mnnufacturera  will  guarantee  a  con- 
sumpllon  uf  0.a7GG  gals,  per  e.h.|i.-hr..  Including  Ihe  auxillarleH, 
when  Ihe  engine  Is  direct  connected  to  a  generator  of  9S%  elllcicncy. 
Knowing  the  cost  of  oil  and  Ihe  engine  economy  the  cost  per  e.h.p.- 
hr,  for  fuel  can  be  obtained  from  Fig.  18  hh  frillowH :  Locate  lh« 
gallons  of  fuel  jier  h.p.-hr.  on  tho  hnttom  of  Ihe  diagram  and  trac« 
up  vertically  to  the  InterBecllon  of  the  horlaontat  correB|>ondlng  to 
Ihe  price  per  gal.  for  oil  sr  given  on  the  left  hand  margin,  reading 
Ihe  coat  per  h-p.-hr.  from  the  curved  line  at  the  above  Intersection 
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which  iH  with  (he  foresolriK  pondlllona  10-0023.  Then  (he  fuel  cost 
per  ywir  for  a  iitunt  of  4.000  o.h.ii.  ra(ed  capaclly  will  be:  Catia 
1  —  9.600,000X10.0023  =  122.080:  Case  It  — (18.356,  and  Case  III 
—  »«I.(T4. 

Labor.  The  operalora,  Includlnc  all  of  (he  laborers  employed  In 
ronneclton  wtth  (he  nneriidon  of  a  plant,  excluclve  iit  thnne  engnged 
on  Its  repHlrf.  are  the  Kule  InHuence  which  can  make  It  produca 
pnner  with  elDrlency  and  ticunomy.     No  matter  bow  carefully  tta« 

Huaief  If  Men  HegaredfirSfiiff 


CestsflatwfirHtMr 
Fig.    49.    Cost   of   labor;    steam    electrio   plants. 

dealBnlKK  engineer  selecla  the  equipment  and  arranges  the  layout; 
DO  matter  bow  Qnely  balanced  and  adjustable  the  entire  acheme 
may  be,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  particular  service,  unless  the 
ControllInK  labor  organiaatlun  ia  trained  to  realize  (o  the  best  ad- 
TanlaKO  all  of  the  tacltlties  sfForded.  nu  amount  of  perfected  appli- 
ances can  compenaate  tor  unskillful  manlpulndon !  This  statement 
does  not  mean  Ihat  a  power  nation  muxt  be  manned  by  a  crew  of 
•killed  mechanics,  or  power  enpertn.  or  lhat  It  must  be  operated  by 
a  set  of  theoretical  rules,  thst  would,  undoubtedly,  defeat  the  very 
purpose  for  which  they  were  created  ;  but  l(  dries  mean  that  each 
dBpartment  must  ha  under  the  control  of  men  who  know  what  the 
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BptiaralUH  Is  xuiipiwed  to  nocomtillfb  and  who  are  fully  conversant 
wlih  tht-  vaiiuuu  comblnallnnB  and  ndju:<tinents  that  will  yield  the 
dv!^lt>:d  renult.  It  Ix  not  evun  nBceHHary  and  often  InadvlHable  for 
ibe  altetidanta  to  know  why  certain  cundiilonx  obtain  with  a  given 
combination   providctl   I  hey   are   certain   that   they   do   accompli  ah 

It  1H  ImimrtHnt  thnt  one  man  Hhould  be  thnmughlf  fnm[llnr  with 
each  and  every  detail  of  a  given  plant,  and  that  he  have  full  cbars* 

Humlxrot  Men  required  PerStuft 


Ctal  of  Lobar  Per  Hovr 
Pis.   CO.     Cost  Of  labor:  producer  gaa  electric  lilanta. 

of  i(H  operation.  Beyond  thin  Hinsle  competent  operator,  or  eu|>er- 
vliiur.  (ha  uxslHtants  need  not  be  sr>eclalli>tt>  cxctpl  aa  they  become 
ttiilned  to  deftly  perform  the  certnln  Hiiecino  dutlea  iilnced  uiKin 
Iham.     The  proverb  that   "a  little  learning  Ih  a  dangeroua   Ihlns** 


here  and  (here,  unlll  he  Inadvertently  overwlen"  his  knowledge  and 
CHUHeH  a  mliup  which  damaseH  or  demrillHhen  IbnUKHndi'  of  dullara* 
north  ot  machinery.    A  ekllltul  commander,  wllh  a  corpa  of  well 
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Irmlned  privalei^  rulthfuJ  Jn  the  perfrirmante  of  the  duties  conBiined 
(o  them.  roTFTiB  k  much  more  BHtlBfuclory  and  safe  worklnK  crew 
for  «  power  utatlon  than  a.  conlitisent  of  petly  offlcers  each  Im* 
prcHBod  wllh  the  Importance  of  hla  pOHlIlon  and  ability. 

The  ialKir  required  for  a  given  tilenl  dependH  upon  the  "  rated  " 
worklns  capacity  and  the  hours  of  oiwratlnti  per  year.  The  rated 
or  normal  capacity  of  the  IDflO-h.p.  plant  under  consideration  ts 
).iOS  e.h.p.  Plaurea  49.  GO  and  Gl  Khow  the  number  of  men  required 
p«r  stain,  and  the  average  wasea  per  tdilft  per  hour  for  ateam,  ga* 


Coit  cf  Lobar  Per  Hour 
Plc.   El.     Cost  or  labor;   oil   electric  plants. 

and  oil  electric  power  plants.  Thene  dluErams  do  not  Include  the 
repair  crow,  which  may  or  may  not  i;omi>rlKe  pari  of  Ihe  stntlon 
orKanlsallon  depending  on  whether  or  not  Ihe  pUnt  Ih  Co-related 
to  flome  Industry,  or  In  an  iBoInted  pnipo^ilion.  From  Fir  49  Ihe 
COM  for  labor  per  eh.p.-hr.  In  a  slenm  electric  plant  of  8.200-h.p 
working  mpaclly  In  found  by  locating  on  the  Wl  margin  i.'iSiO 
h.p..  and  following  t hi!'  Ilnp  hnrlsontnlly  lo  lh<>  right  lo  the  Inter- 
Mctlon  of  the  curve  miirked  "  Wagci"  per  hour  for  whole  plant " 
and   reading  from   the  vertical   at   this  Intersection,  on  the  lower 
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margin  the  amount,  which  Is  $2.02.  Then  the  cost  per  year  for 
labor  will  be  in  Case  I  —  3,000  hrs.  >:  $2.02  =  $6.060 ;  Casie  II  — 
6,670  hrs.  X  $2.02  =  $13,271,  and  Case  III  — 8.76U  hrs.  x  1 2.02  = 
$17,695. 

The  wages  for  gaa  and  oil  plant  operation  are  similarly  determined 
from  Figs.  50  and  51,  and  are  as  follows:  For  g:as.  Case  1 — 3,000 
X  $1.41  =  $4,230;  Case  II  —  6,420  x  $1.41  =  $9,264,  and  Case  111 
—  8.760  X  $1.41  =  $12,362,  and  for  oil,  Case  I-— S.OOO  X  $1.12  = 
$3,360;  Case  II  — 6.570  X  $1.12  =  $7,358,  and  Case  III  —  8,760  X 
$1.12  =  $9,811. 

When  the  oil  engine  is  constructed  in  larger  units  than  the  pres- 
ent standard,  the  operating  labor  cost  will  be  reduced. 

Drpri'ciation,  Repairs  and  Improvementa,  There  is  a  wide  di- 
vergence of  opinion  as  to  the  method  of  computing  or  allowing  for 
depreciation  in  connection  with  power  plants,  and,  in  fact,  as  to  the 
true  meaning  of  the  term  "depreciation."  Its  literal  definition  Is 
**  the  act  of  lessening  the  worth  of*';  hence  all  factors  which  lessen 
the  value  of  a  plant  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  including 
wear,  inadequacy,  age  and  obsolescence.  It  is  claimed  by  many 
managers  that  the  repairs  and  improvements  made  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  operation  cover  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  allow  for  de- 
preciation, rea.soning  on  the  theory  that  if  a  plant  is  kept  in  prime 
physical  condition  it  appreciates  This  logic  may  at  first  sound 
reasonable  and  it  is  practically  true  so  far  as  the  immediate  physical 
condition  is  concerned,  but  in  time  if  this  policy  was  pursued  to 
its  ultimate  limit,  it  will  be  found  that  repairs  will  not  longer  keep 
the  equipment  in  working  order  and  renewals  become  imperative, 
hence  age  occasions  an  expenditure  which  is  chargeable  to  the  past 
operation. 

Should  the  growth  of  a  power  service  be  rapid,  the  demands  upon 
the  equipment  and  buildings  may  soon  exceed  their  capacity,  then 
the  value  of  a  plant  in  |)erfoct  condition  may  be  suddenly  redui.'ed, 
due  to  Its  inadiMiuacy.  and  its  compulsory  abandonment  incurs  an 
expense  which  is  chargeable  to  p<ut  operation. 

If  improvementa  in  apparatus  are  devised  which  make  the  equip- 
ment of  a  plant  inefficient  when  compared  with  the  more  recent 
developments,  economy  demands  that  the  inferior  outfit  should  be 
supplanted,  and  the  discarding  of  apparatus  mechanically  in  excel- 
lent preservation,  occasions  a  depreciation  in  its  value,  due  to 
ul).solft.**rence  which  is  chargeable  only  to  past  oi>eratlon. 

A  depreciation  allowance  does  not  mean  exi>endlture.  but  the 
setting  aside  of  certain  sums  in  anticipation  of  future  losses  from 
any  or  all  of  the  above  causes,  thus  making  the  project  self-sus* 
taining  from  its  inroption. 

There  is  no  definite  basis  or  establl.shed  standard  for  determining 
the  amount  of  depreciation  to  be  allowed  per  annum  for  the  several 
component  parts  of  a  r>ower  plant,  this  condition  Is  largely  due  to 
the  contradictory  decisions  that  have  been  rendered  by  the  courts 
in  relation  to  this  subject,  combined  with  the  entirely  dlflTerent 
view-points  which  must  l>e  assumed  when  placing  the  depreciation 
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on  a  projected  plant  on  a  "  Koing  "  propoBltion.  In  the  flnit  inHtance 
it  t>ecoiiieii  necessary  to  assume  a  rea.sonable  iieriod  of  normal  life, 
and  to  distribute  the  depreciation  reHervations  in  some  equitable 
manner  over  this  period,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  predetermined 
lime  there  will  be  available  a  sum  sufllclent  to  replace  the  property. 
In  the  case  of  a  "  going "  proiiosition  the  theoretical  depreciation 
as  previously  outlined  cannot  be  justly  applied,  for  a  plant  may  have 
nearly  reached  Its  theoretical  limit  of  life  yet  still  be  in  such  ex- 
cellent physical  condition  that  it  fully  meets  the  requirements  of 
the  Imposed  service,  and  to  deduct  from  its  cost  the  theoretical  de- 
preciation would  malce  its  present  worth  only  the  scrap  value  of 
the  equipment,  an  appraisal  which  the  actual  conditions  controverts. 

For  buildings  of  a  permanent  character  from  1  to  1.6%  of  the 
cost  per  annum  has  lieen  found  to  be  a  sufflclent  allowance  for 
depreciation ;  for  steam  engines  and  turbines  from  8  to  6% ;  for 
electric  generators,  from  S  to  7%;  for  boilers,  from  6  to  10%;  for 
steam  pumps,  from  5  to  7%;  for  switchboards,  from  S  to  6%;  for 
condensers,  from  4  to  10%;  for  gas  producers,  from  8  to  8%;  for 
gas  and  oil  engines,  from  4  to  7%,  and  for  machinery  foundations, 
the  same  as  that  allowed  for  the  apparatus  which  they  support. 

The  average  depreciation  per  annum  for  a  complete  steam  electric 
power  plant  will  be  about  4%  of  its  total  cost  for  a  gas  electric 
plant,  6%,  and  for  an  oil  electric  plant  6.6%;  provided  the  property 
la  kept  in  good  physical  condition  by  proper  maintenance  and 
reiMilrs. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  percentages,  the  annual  depreciation 
for  the  hypothetical  plants  cited,  will  t>e  as  follows:  for  steam, 
$224,000  X  0.04  =  |8,960 ;  for  gas,  $280,000  X  0.06  =.  |14,000,  and  for 
oil.   $400,000  X  0.066  =:  $22,000. 

The  hours  of  operation  have  but  slight  bearing  on  the  deprecia- 
tion of  equipment,  for  if  kept  in  proper  repair,  continuous  operation 
does  not  cause  much  greater  depreciation  than  that  occasioned  by 
Intermittent  service,  in  fact,  power  equipment  operating  for  only 
a  portion  of  the  time  la  subjected  to  temperature  strains  that  are 
more  conducive  to  its  destruction  than  the  mechanical  wear  that  is 
Imposed  upon  it  by  continuous  operation;  but  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance, repairs  and  supplies  varies  proportionally  with  the  "  capa- 
city "  factor. 

The  repairs  and  supplies,  including  labor  and  materials,  for  steam 
plants  having  from  80  to  100%  "capacity"  factor,  will  be  about 
2%  of  the  first  co«t ;  for  from  60  to  80%  cap.  factor,  1.76%  of  cost, 
and  for  from  20  to  60%  cap.  factor,  1.6%  of  coxt;  and  for  oil  and 
gas  plants,  with  80  to  100%  cap.  factor,  2  6%,  from  60  to  80%  cap. 
factor,  2%,  and  from  20  to  60%  cap.  factor,  1  76%. 

Then  for  the  hypothetical  plants,  the  annual  repairs  and  supply 
cost  will  be: 

Case  I  — 

Steam    $224,000x0  015    =$3,360 

Gas     280,000X0  0175=     4.900 

Oil    400,000X0.0176=     7,000 
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Caae  II  — 

Steam    1224.000  X  0.0176  =  |3.»20 

Gas     280,000  X  0.02      =r     5.600 

Oil     400,000X0.02      =    8.000 

Ca«e  III  — 

Steam    1224.000  X  0.02      =r  |4.480 

Oau     280,000X0.026    =    7.000 

OU    400,000  X  0.026    =  10.000 

TaxvB,  insurance  and  interest.  The  taxation  charsea  depend  en- 
tirely upon  local  conditions,  but  it  ta  safe  to  assume  that  the  valua- 
tion placed  uix>n  power  plant  property  will  not  exceed  60%  of  iti« 
flrst  cost,  or  the  replacement  cost,  and  that  a  fair  averaire  nit«  of 
taxation  in  Maine  will  be  2%.  Inmirance  rates  also  depend  upon 
local  conditions,  but  0.6%  on  60%  of  the  property  cost  is  about  a 
fair  average  allowance.  fiSstimatlng  on  2.6%  of  60%  of  the  cost  for 
the  plants  under  discussion,  the  annual  charges  for  taxes  and 
insurance  will  be  as  follows: 

Steam    0.60  X  $224,000  X  0.026  =  $2,860 

Oas     0  60  X    280.000  X  0  026  =    4.200 

Oil     0.60  X    400.000  X  0.026  =    6,000 

The  Interest  charges  are  readily  obtained  for  an  Independent  power 
plant  depending  for  Its  solvency  on  an  income  from  the  sale  of 
power,  as  the  capitalization  and  the  accounting  are  not  involved 
with  other  branches  of  industry ;  but  a  power  plant  built  and  oper- 
ated in  conjunction  with  a  mill  offers  a  more  dlfflcult  problem,  as 
the  separation  of  accounts  will  usually  demand  some  abstruse  die- 
burHements  of  costs  which  may  either  favor  or  handicap  its  show* 
ing.  The  thoughtful  buMlness  man  will  concede  that  the  power 
plant  should  pay  for  itself,  and  that  the  power  to  adopt  will  tw 
thut  which  yields  a  maximum  return  on  the  total  investment  tor 
the  entire  mill  property. 

A  shoe  manufacturer  would  not  entertain  a  proposition  for  the 
preparation  of  his  own  leather  If  by  so  doing  he  reduced  the  iMt 
per  cent,  of  profit  on  the  whole  plant  Investment,  even  though  the 
annual  expenditure  for  leather  was  materially  reduced,  and  the 
same  process  of  reasoning  should  be  applied  to  the  generation  of 
power.  To  Illustrate  this  point  more  clearly;  we  will  take  the 
specific  case  of  an  industry  which  has  a  total  capitalisation  of 
$600,000  and  yields  a  net  profit  of  16%  on  the  Investment,  when 
run  with  purchased  power.  By  making  an  additional  investnwnt 
of  $100,000  the  power  can  be  produced  on  the  mill  premises  for  a 
cost  sufficiently  less  than  that  paid  for  the  purchased  power  to 
yield  a  return  of  6%  on  the  power  plant  Investment.  The  total 
capitalization  for  the  industry  now  becomes  $600,000  and  the  net 
pnifit  ($600,000  X  0.16)  +  ($100,000  X0.06)  =  $81,000,  or  a  return 
on  the  total  Investment  of  13.6  per  cent.,  and  the  relative  earning 
power  of  the  pror>erty  has  been   reduced    (16  —  18.6  4*16)  X  100  = 

10% 

It   follows  that  while  it   Is  Justifiable  to  use  a  uniform   rate  of 
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interest  when  comparing  the  cost  for  several  different  classes  of 
power.  In  adopting  a  power  to  be  used  In  connection  with  any 
industry,  it  is  important  that  it  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  its 
intrinsic  value  to  the  entire  project,  and  not  on  its  relative  power 
Talu«. 

For  the  purposes  of  comparison,  we  have  assumed  an  interest  of 
(%  on  the  cost  of  the  projects,  as  follows : 

Steam    1224.000.00  X  0.06  -  $11,200.00 

Qas    280.000.00  x  O.OB  --     14.000.00 

Oil     400.000.00  X  0.06  -    20,000.00 

Water,  Land  Rental  and  General  Expenaea,  In  the  estimates  for 
cost,  no  allowance  has  been  made  for  water  charges,  land  rental 
or  general  expense.  These  items  will  vary  for  each  locality  and 
are  readily  ascertained,  with  the  exception  of  general  exi^enses 
which  will  be  regulated  by  the  policy  of  the  managers.  If  large 
quantities  of  fuel  and  supplies  are  constantly  maintained,  the  inter- 
est on  the  money  thus  invested  should  be  charged  to  the  plant 
operation :  and  if  a  large  volume  of  coal  Is  stored  for  a  considerable 
period,  a  deterioration  of  about  6%  for  each  6  months  in  storage 
should  be  added  to  the  power  cost;  as  should  also  be  the  costs  for 
clerical  work  devoted  to  the  ordering  and  disbursing  of  supplies  and 
materials,  and  employed  in  compiling  the  records  of  the  plant 
operation. 

In  most  sections  of  Maine,  water  for  boiler  feed,  condensing  and 
cooling  purposes  can  be  secured  without  other  cost  than  that  re- 
quired to  provide  proper  facilities  for  delivering  It  to  the  desired 
point  of  use.  If  the  water  must  be  purchased,  or  if  it  becomes  an 
item  of  considerable  expense,  provision  should  be  made  for  its 
economical  utilization,  and  cooling  towers,  or  pools,  should  be  in- 
stalled to  conserve  the  condensing  water  for  steam  plants  and  the 
cooling  water  for  gas  plants.  The  use  of  surface  condensers  will 
permit  the  return  of  all  the  condensed  steam  to  the  boiler  with  the 
exception  of  about  6%  which  will  be  lost  mechanically  while  pass- 
ing through  the  system.  Provision  should  be  made  for  supplying 
the  condensers  with  about  60  times  the  amount  of  water  required 
for  steam,  and  for  supplying  gas  plants  about  200  lbs.  of  water  per 
e.h.p.-hr. 

The  land  rental  is  not  ordinarily  an  important  factor  in  local 
power  costs  except  in  congested  cities  where  real  estate  is  high ; 
and  the  proper  amount  to  be  added  for  this  item  is  readily  obtained 
for  any  specific  case. 

Coneluaiona,  Table  XLI  grlves  a  r68um6  and  summation  of  the 
figures  relating  to  the  hypothetical  plants,  which  are  distributed 
through  the  preceding  text,  and  It  shows  the  loweat  costs  that  can 
be  realised  when  generating  power  in  plants  of  the  several  types 
outlined,  and  operating  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  The 
only  items  that  can  be  reduced  are  the  fuel  charges.  The  writer 
wishes  to  place  particular  emphasis  on  the  foregoing  statement  and 
to  impress  upon  the  readers'  attention  the  fact  that  the  flnal  figures. 
under  items  Nos.  36  and  36.  for  the  cost  per  h.p.  and  kw.-hr.,  are 
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minimum,  and  that  the  average  cost  for  power  as  produced  by 
plants  running  in  connection  with  an  Industry  will  be  about  20% 
higher  than  those  recorded  in  the  tabulation. 

As  intimated  in  the  introductory  remarks,  this  paper  is  prepared 
with  the  object  in  view  of  aiding  in  the  education  of  the  public  In 
regard  to  the  real  value  of  Maine's  water-powers,  at  the  same  time 
we  hope  its  perusal  will  dispel  any  Illusions  that  may  exist  as  to 
the  possibility  of  generating  steam  power  in  Maine  for  $15  or  |1€ 
per  h.p.-yr.  of  3,000  hrs.,  a  falsity  which  we  know  has  been  occa- 
sionally credulously  accepted;  but  such  an  accomplishment  la  Im- 
possible unless  a  portion  of  the  power  expenditure  is  eliminated  by 
disbursing  it  with  process  accounts ;  a  procedure  Justified  only  when 
steam  is  required  for  process,  or  heating  purposes. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  necessity  of  insuring  continuous 
operation  will  compel  the  installation  of  reserve  equipment  In  plants 
working  under  the  conditions  outlined  for  Cases  II  and  III,  al- 
though no  allowance  has  been  made  for  this  contingency  in  the 
plants  cited.  The  need  for  surplus  apparatus  is  more  urgent  (be- 
coming almost  imperative  If  power  interruptions  are  to  be  avoided) 
in  gas  and  oil  plants,  on  account  of  the  small  overload  capacity  of 
the  engines;  when  compared  with  the  steam  engine  or  turbine  that 
can  carry  as  high  us  50%  overload  in  an  emergency  by  sacrificing 
efllciency.  To  meet  the  requirements  by  Installing  surplus  apparatus 
will  add  materially  to  the  cost  per  h.p.-hr.,  as  Items  Nos.  27  to  33 
inclusive  will  be  increased. 

Fully  appreciating  all  of  the  foregoing  facts,  the  author  deemed 
it  advisable  to  adhere  to  the  simple  cases  adopted  rather  than  enter 
into  the  details  of  the  more  Involved  problem  with  the  attendant 
discussion;  because  the  examples  given  quite  clearly  Illustrate  the 
application  of  the  diagrams,  with  less  opportunity  for  confusion  in 
demonstrating  their  use  than  would  exist  if  the  problems  were  more 
complex. 

Obviously  the  data  presented  cannot  be  applied  indiscriminately, 
for  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  stereotyiied  code  of  rules  can 
be  made  which  will  eliminate  the  need  of  applying  discerning  Judg- 
ment ;  or  that  the  information  given  will  obviate  the  necessity  and 
advisability  of  obtaining  the  counsel  of  an  expert  when  a  proposi- 
tion of  importance  is  under  consideration. 

Comparative  Cost  of  Power  by  an  Oil  Engine  and  a  Steam  Engine 
In  Small  Units.  E.  H.  LK)ckwood  and  F.  P.  Pfleghar  gave  the  fol- 
lowing notes  at  the  meeting  of  the  A.  S.  M.  E.,  November.  1912. 

The  steam  engine  was  a  100-h.p.  horizontal  Putnam  with  a  Fits- 
gibbons  boiler  of  the  same  rated  boiler  h.p.  The  oil  engine  was  a 
De  La  Vergne,  horizontal,  single-acting,  center  crank,  4 -stroke  cycle; 
Jacket,  water-cooled ;  fuel,  petroleum  fuel  oil ;  Ignition,  hot  chamber, 
on  the  Hornsby-Akroyd  system ;  cylinder  dimensions,  diam.  27  Ins.. 
stroke  33  Ins..  rated  h.p.  125,  used  to  drive  a  direct-connected  220- 
volt  generator,  the  current  being  used  for  light  and  power,  and  the 
average  output  being  about  90  h.p.  The  engine  was  carefully  tested 
for  output  and  fuel  consumption  and  found  quite  economical.  The 
actual  cost  of  operation  of  the  oil  engine  follows: 
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Fuel  oil,  14  gaL  per  day $3.78 

LialKtr,  haJMime  of  one  man 1.50 

Oil,  waste,  water,  repairb,  per  day l.uu 

Total  cost  per  day  $6. 1'8 

On  a  basif!  of  300  dayH  per  year,  the  above  amountM  to  $20.93 
per  iLp.  per  yr. 
The  fixed  charges  for  this  engine  were  as  follows: 

Cost  of  engine  and  generator,  10%  of  $6000 $600 

Cost  of  heating  holler.  10%  of  $1000 100 

Insurance.  taxfK,  etc.,  per  yr 1*50 

Fixed  charges  per  yr.  per  h.p $10.55 

Combining  these  two  costs,  the  total  co.^t  per  h.p.  per  yr.,  in- 
cluding operation  and  fixed  charges,  was  $30.48. 

Apparently  the  10%  given  In  the  preceding  table  i.s  intended  to 
cover  Interest  and  depreciation,  which  is  the  t^ame  basis  assumed 
for  the  steam  engine. 

In  contrast  with  the  preceding,  the  estimated  cost  of  operating 
the  steam  engine  was  as  follows: 

Fuel  per  day,  2%  tons  $  8.21 

Liabor,  time  of  one  man 3  no 

Oil,  waste,  etc.,  iter  day 0.50 

Total  per  day   $]  1.71 

On  a  basis  of  300  days,  and  divided  by  90  h.p.,  the  above  cost 
amounts  to  $39.04  per  h.p.  per  yr. 

The  fixed  charges  for  this  engine  were  as  follows: 

Cost  of  steam  engine  and  generator,  10% $350 

Cost  of  boiler,  10%    200 

Repairs,  insurance,  and  tuxes   250 

Total  fixed  charges  |>er  yr $i.00 

Fixed  charges  per  yr.  per  h.p $8.88 

The  two  costs  combined  giving  a  total  of  $47.92  per  h.p.  per  yr. 
for  operation  and  fixed  charges. 

This  showing  is  favorable  to  the  oil  engine.  If  no  account  is  taken 
of  the  useful  by>product  of  exhaust  steam  which  was  utilized  fur  7 
months  of  the  year  when  the  factory  was  heated.  The  allowance 
that  was  made  for  this  steam  was  arrived  at  by  deducting  the  co.st 
of  coal  required  for  heating,  which  was  estimated  as  1  ton  per  day 
for  7  months,  or  $766.  With  this  correction  the  total  cost  of  the 
steam  engine  was  reduced  to  $39.38  iter  h.p.  per  yr.  as  compared 
to  $30.48  for  the  oil  engine,  both  of  these  being  on  the  basis  of 
1  h.p.  per  day  of  10  hrs.,  300  days  iier  yr. 

In  the  discussion  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  bad 
features  of  the  oil  engine  are  necessity  for  heating  It  for  20  minutes 
or  no  before  It  starts,  the  expense  of  fre<iuent  renewals  of  caps, 
irregular  work  of  the  generator  when  directly  connected  to  the 
shafta  and  higher  expenses*  for  Keeping  up  the  engine  than  in  the 
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case  of  the  steam  en^rine.  The  oil  engine  generally  gives  more 
trouble  and  is  less  economical  in  winter. 

Coit  of  Power  with  Small  Unit.  Engineering  and  Contracting. 
April  3»  1912. 

Coat^t  ^  h.p.  Producer  Plant,  The  plant  Is  installed  In  a  wood- 
working shop  of  the  Ltampsen  Lumber  Co.,  New  Haven.  (*onn..  and 
the  records  were  presented  by  Albert  W.  Honywell,  Jr.  The  engine 
is  rated  at  45  h.p.  at  160  rev.  per  min.  and  is  of  the  4-cycle  hit-and- 
miss  type,  with  poppet  valves  and  Jump-spark  ignition.  The  pro- 
ducer is  of  the  ordinary  suction  type,  with  stationary  grates,  and 
the  quantity  of  gas  delivered  to  the  engine  is  varied  by  a -band- 
adjusted  throttle  valve  in  the  delivery  piiie.  The  plant  is  in  opera- 
tion 9  hrs.  a  day,  the  engine  kept  running  noon  hour,  and  the  load 
variable. 

The  average  coal  consumption  is  approximately  467  lbs.  of  pea 
anthracite  per  day,  or  46.7  lbs.  per  hr.  Assuming  an  average  load 
factor  for  the  shop  of  approximately  40%,  this  Is  equivalent  to  2.i» 
lbs.  of  coal  per  h.p.-hr.  The  cost  of  coal  delivered  Is  $4.60  per  ton. 
which  would  give  an  average  cost  per  b.h.p.  per  hr.  of  0.66  eta.  No 
account  is  taken  of  the  cost  of  water,  as  the  only  cost  is  that  of 
pumping. 

The  first  cost  of  the  plant,  including  producer,  engine^  blower 
and  motor  to  drive  same,  was,  in  round  figures,  13.600.  The  operat- 
ing expenses  per  day  were  found  to  be : 

Coal,  467  lb  at  $4.50  per  ton 61.06 

Labor     2.50 

RnpairM  and  depreciation    1.16 

Interent  and  taxes   0.70 

Oil  and  waste   0.14 

Total    66.56 

The  ashes  from  the  producer  were,  however,  screened,  and  coal 
secured  in  this  manner  may  be  estimated  at  $2  per  ton,  which  re- 
duces the  real  operating  exi>enses  to  $6.08  per  day. 

Comparative  Figures  for  500  h.p.  Oil  Burning  Steam  Plant  Con- 
verted to  a  Diesel  Engine  Drive.  Electrical  World,  May  26.  1912. 
Table  XLIT  gives  the  figures  from  the  record  of  a  month's  operation 
in  1910  and  one  in  1911  of  a  plant  in  the  South wesL  The  first 
column  is  for  all-steam  operation,  the  second  for  all-Diesel  operation. 

TABLE  XLII 

Steam  Diesel  . 

Kw.-hr.    produced    38,402  63,780 

Kw.-hr.   per  lb    fufl  oil    0.206  1.280 

Kw.-hr.   per  gal.   fuel    1.54  9.49 

Totnl  manufacturing  co.^t    $884.86  $6 16.08 

Operating  co.st    844.24  630.69 

Maintenance  cont    ^0.62  1 15  39 

Power  plant  wages   210.00  251.70 

Fuel  for  power 640.00  179  34 

Watfr  for  i)Ower 66.00  32.50 

Miscellaneous  operating  expense 16.95  25.13 
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Maintenance : 

Boilers    ! 160.85       

Enginea     10.65  $95.67 

Electric  plant   8.85  10.97 

Mi»H;ellaneouM    1 2.75  8.76 

Buildings 7.25      

Comparative  Cost  of  Electricity  Generated  by  Gas  and  Steam 
Engines.  Very  interesting  data  comparing  the  cost  of  generating 
electricity  .at  a  small  isolated  plant  near  Boston  are  contained  in  the 
October,  1910.  iMHue  of  The  Isolated  Plant,  from  which  we  have 
ab.<ftracted  the  following: 

The  generating  equipment  is  run  in  conjunction  with  the  steam 
heating  plant  in  an  establishment  combining  the  features  of  a  hotel 
and  boarding  house.  Due  to  the  necesKity  of  enlarging  the  plant 
and  replacing  a  worn-out  unit  and  to  the  fact  that  the  economy 
of  gas  engine  generating  sets  had  been  presented  In  an  extremely 
favorable  manner,  this  type  of  equipment  was  installed. 

The   installation   consisted   of: 

1  85-h.p.  gas  engine,  262  rev.  per  min.  direct  connected  to  60-kw. 

generator. 
1  40-h.p.  gas  engine,  300  rev.  per  min.  direct  connected  to  25-kw. 

generator. 
6  panel  switchboard  and  wired  with  duplicate  balancer  sets  for  125 

volt  lighting,  and  cost  $8,100. 

With  gas  at  60  cts.  per  thousand  cu.  ft.,  the  cot^t  of  fuel  for  the 
gas  engine  sets  amounted  to  about  $360  i^er  month,  making  the 
total  cost  for  fuel  of  steam  and  electric  plant  about  $175  a  month 
more  than  for  the  years  1904,  *05  and  '06,  when  the  entire  plant 
had  been  operated  with  steam. 

The  boilers  used  were  2  125-h.p.  horizontal  tubular,  which  were 
retained  from  the  first  installation. 

The  fact  that  operating  costs  outside  of  fuel  were  also  increased, 
making  a  total  increase  in  cost  of  about  $2,000  i>er  yr.,  convinced 
the  management  that  in  this  case,  steam  operation  was  decidedly 
more  economical,  and  the  following  equipment  was  installed: 

1  126-h.p.  engine.  275  rev.  per  min.  direct  connected  to  75-kw.  gen- 
erator. 

1  40-h.|i.  engine,  300  rev.  per  min.  direct  connected  to  25-kw.  gen- 

erator. 
5-pancl  switchboard. 

2  balancer  sets. 

2  watt  hour  meters.  300  and  200  amp. 

All  Installed  and  wired  complete  for  $5,100. 

The  exhaust  steam  from  the  engines  \h  utilized  in  heating  during 
the  winter;  in  summer  after  passing  through  the  feed  water  heater. 
It  is  exhausted  directly  to  atmosphere. 

Tables  XLITI  and  XLIV  show  the  comparative  co-sts  of  operating 
the  2  systems: 

LAbor  is  niade  up  of  .5  the  time  of  the  chief  engineer  and  full 
time  for  second  and  third  assistant  engineers. 
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TABLiE    XL.IIL     ANNUAL.    COSTS.    GAS    ENGINE    PLANT 

Annual  Per  kw.- 

oost  %        hr.  cC. 

Labor $2,230  30.10  1.344 

Gaa  at  60  ct.  per  M 3.379  46.61  2.037 

Oil     265  3.14  0.154 

Miscellaneous  suppiieB 75  1.01  0.04S 

Electrodes     180  2.43  0.045 

RepairH    2U0  2.70  0.120 

Fixed  charges  (replacement,  6%,  $405;  in- 
terest. 6%.  $405)    810  10.93  0.488 

Insurance   (liability)    30  0.40  0.018 

Taxes   25  0.34  0.015 

Overhead   225  3.04  0.136 

ToUls     $7,409       100.00  4.465 

TABLE   XLIV.     ANNUAL   COST    STEAM    ENGINE   PLANT 

Annual  Per  kw.- 

cost  %        hr.  ct. 

Labor $1,610  48.87  0.988 

Coal    691  17.61  0.357 

Water     1 20  3.58  0.072 

Oil 75  2.23  0.045 

MiHcellaneous  supplies   .....* tO  1.19  0.024 

Repairs    125  8.72  0.075 

Fixed  <;harf;eB  (replacement,  5%,  $256;  In- 

t«re«t,  5%,  $256) 610  16.20  0.307 

Insurance     ( liability )     30  0.89  0.018 

Taxes     26  0.75  0.015 

Overhead     200  6.96  0.121 

Totals     $3,366       100.00         2.022 

TABLE  XLV.     KW.-HR.  COSTS 

Gas  Steam 
ct  ct. 

Labor 1344         0.988 

Fuel     2.037         0.367 

Incidentals   0.427         0.141 

Charges,  etc.   0.657         0.636 

Total    4.466         2.02% 

Use  of  coal  in  each  case  may  be  shown  as  follows: 

Actual  coal  used.  January  to  June  inclusive.  1909,  when 

running  with  gas  engines,   696  tons 

Annuafuse,  696  -r  .53.  heating,  etc 1,31 1  tons 

6  munlhs'  use  of  coal  with  steam  engine  in  1910 769  tons 

Annual  u^e,  all  purposes   : 1.451  tons 

Deduct  power  use    110  tons 

1.311  tons 

TABLE  XLVI.     TOTALS.  HEATING  AND  POWER  PLANT 

Electric  light  and  power,  165,923  kw.-hr $  7.409     $3,356 

Additional  fuel,  1,311  tons  at  $4.25 5,572        5.572 

Add  gas  fuel 55 

$12,981      $8,983 
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Electroden.  The  make  and  break  method  of  sparking  iH  used  on 
the  enginen,  and  the  electrcideH  proved  rather  an  expensive  item. 

Overhead  is  a  ]>ro|>ortlonate  charge  for  management  and  office 
exi>enxe. 

Liabor  is  made  up  of  V6  the  time  of  the  chief  engineer.  .5  the  time 
of  (lr>)t  atwistant  engineer  and  full  time  of  the  se<*ond  us.si8tant 
engineer;  after  stopping  the  gas  engines  the  third  assistant  engineer 
was  no  longer  needed. 

Coal.  The  maximum  quantity  has  been  used,  140  tons  at'  the 
prevailing  price  of  $4.22.  No  reduction  has  been  made  for  greuter 
efficiency  of  oiieratiim  with  2  engines,  although  all  flxed  charges 
have  been  bai<ed  on  the  investment  required  for  2  engines. 

Water.  Full  charge  for  the  steam  exhausted  would  be  about 
$200.  but  as  the  exhaust  Is  entirely  used  in  winter  for  heating  and 
is  put  through  the  feed  water  heater  in  the  summer,  this  cost  has 
been  reduced  40%.  Remarks  under  table  on  "charges"  and  "over- 
head **  apply  in  this  case  also. 

The  kw.-hr.  costs,  grouped  for  comparison,  are  shown  In  Table 
XL.V. 

Costs  of  a  Gas  Engine  and  of  a  Combined  Steam  Plant.  The  fol- 
lowing is  abstracted  from  an  article  by  T.  M.  Chance  in  the 
Engineering  Record,  Sept.  4,  1909.  In  the  many  excellent  articles 
upon  the  relative  financial  economy  of  steam  and  gas-driven  sta- 
tions which  have  api)eared  in  the  technical  pre.s8  of  the  last  few 
years  the  issues  have  been  variously  dlscu.ssed  and  reliable  data 
furnished  from  which  somewhat  definite  conclusions  may  be  drawn 
as  to  which  of  the  two  is  preferable  for  any  particular  service.  At 
or  near  full  load  the  gas  engine  so  far  has  shown  a  decided  economic 
sui>eriority  and  even  in  the  lower  ranges  of  load-factor  is  an  im- 
riortant  rival  of  the  engine  or  turbine-driven  steam  plant ;  but  the 
first  cost  of  a  gas  engine,  with  its  producer,  scrubbers,  and  aux- 
iliaries, is  high,  and  where  cheap  anthracite  or  coke  cannot  be  had, 
the  oi>eration  of  the  producer  on  soft  coal  requires  more  Intelligent 
attendance  and  skill  than  the  steam  boiler. 

If  a  plant  can  be  installed  that  will  have  the  small  first  cost 
and  low  flxed  charges  of  the  steam  plant  and  at  the  same  time 
approach  the  gas  engine  in  low  operating  costs,  without,  however, 
the  necessity  of  a  troublesome  bituminous  producer,  it  will  go  far 
toward  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  power  problem.  In  the  pa.st 
two  yevkn^  such  a  solution  has  been  found  in  the  adoption  of  the 
low-pressure  turbine,  utilizing  the  exhaust  of  high  economy  Corliss 
steam  engines. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  economy  of  this  type  of  power 
plant  with  that  of  the  gas  engine,  the  total  cost  of  operating  and 
maintaining,  under  like  conditions,  a  1000-kw.  plant  of  each  type 
will  be  considered.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the 
conclusions  so  reached  apply  with  even  greater  force  to  larger 
sized  stations,  as  the  first  cost  per  kw.  of  the  combined  steam  plant 
decreases  more  rapidly  as  the  power  per  unit  Increases  than  does 
that  of  the  gas  plant  We  will  assume  the  locality  to  be  one  in 
which  good  steam  ooal  can  be  bought  for  $1  to  $4  a  ton,  condensing 
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water  to  be  plentiful  and  at  a  fair  mean  temperature,  and  labor 
to  be  average  In  price.  Both  plants  are  to  run  24  hrs.  a  day,  365 
days  in  the  year,  and  are  to  carry  at  least  20%  load-factor.  iSach 
plant  will  be  assumed  to  have  a  reserve  unit  of  .5  the  total  capacity 
of  the  plant.  It  will  be  understood  that  the  term  "load-factor*' 
will  here  be  used  to  mean  the  fraction  (100%  X  total  kws.  per  24 
hrs. )  -r  rated  kws.,  assuminijr  continuous  operation  of  the  plant 
throughuut  the  24  hrs.  Under  these  conditiona  a  low  load-factor 
denotes  a  high  fuel  consumption. 

The  g&S'driven  plant  requires  3  tandem,  4-cycle,  double-acting 
600-kw.  unlts^  with  generators,  producers,  and  auxiliariea  In  the 
case  of  the  steam  plant,  we  can  assume  the  exhaust  turbine  to  be 
capable  of  delivering  80%  of  the  rating  of  the  non-condensing  engine 
serving  it.  Hence,  a  550-kw.  compound  Corliss  engine  and  gen- 
erator delivering  all  of  its  exhaust  steam  to  a  low-pressure  turbo- 
generator of  450-kw.  capacity  meets  the  requirements  of  the  1000- 
kw.  output.  The  turbine  majr  be  a  balanced  double-flow  reaction 
machine,  or,  as  the  exhaust  areas  are  comparatively  small  for  this 
sized  unit,  it  may  be  built  single-flow  and  fitted  with  balancing 
pistons.  The  mixed-flow  impulse  type,  being  provided  with  high- 
pressure  nozzles  for  admitting  boiler  steam  when  overloaded.  Is 
also  well  ntted  for  this  class  of  work.  The  turbine  may  serve  a 
separate  circuit.  In  which  case  a  governor  and  live  steam  connec- 
tion with  the  boiler  are  required,  or  it  may  run  In  electrical  unison 
with  the  engine,  obviating  the  necessity  for  lnde|)endent  govern- 
ing mechanism.  At  times  of  low  load  the  engine  can  be  connected 
directly  to  the  condeniier  and  the  turbine  cut  out  if  both  engine 
and  turbine  are  on  the  same  circuit,  or  if  the  circuit  that  the 
turbine  serves  does  not  require  current  at  such  times.  A  reserve 
duplicate  Corliss  unit  is  an  ample  safeguard  agaimit  shut-downs,  as 
In  case  of  Injury  to  the  turbine  the  2  engine  units  can  carry  the 
load,  or,  if  either  engine  is  out  of  commission,  the  other  may  be  run 
in  conjunction  with  the  turbine. 

The  producer  equipment  of  the  gas  plant  will  consist  of  3  Indi- 
vidual unlts»  fitted  with  suitable  scrubbers,  superheaters,  tar-ex- 
tractors, and  such  auxiliaries,  and  may  be  either  of  the  up  or  down- 
draft  type.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  consider  a  by-product 
recovery  plant  of  the  Mond  type,  as  the  total  amount  of  coal 
burned  at  full  load  would  be  less  than  21  tons  per  day,  a  tonnage 
entirely  too  small  for  economic  operation  by  the  Mond  systeno. 

The  maximum  boiler  capacity  of  the  steam  plant  will  be  that 
required  when  the  turbine  and  condenser  are  shut  down  and  both 
engines  operated  non-conden.sing.  Assuming  a  maximum  water  rate 
of  29  Iba  per  kw.-hr.  under  these  conditions,  the  plant  output  of 
1000  kws.  will  require  29.000  lbs.  of  steam  per  hr.  of  900  b.h.p.  As 
maximum  economy  is  not  a  nece8.<iity  when  the  plant  is  run  by  the 
enf^ines  only.  3  225-h.p.  units,  driven  V^  above  rating,  will  supply 
the  required  amount  of  steam.  Hence,  allowing  one  standby  unit, 
the  boiler  equipment  of  the  steam  plant  may  consist  of  4  225-h.p. 
horizontal  front-fired  water-tube  units,  with  economizers,  stokers. 
Internal  superheaters,  feed  pumps,  and  the  usual  equipment     The 
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advisability  of  superheat  in  a  plant  of  this  size  may  be  questioned, 
but  as  it  serves  to  deliver  dry  steam  to  the  turbine  and  obviates 
the  necessity  of  steam  separators  in  the  exhaust  line  of  the  engines, 
its  use  is  perfectly  rational  and  the  efficiency  of  the  plant  will  be 
improved  by  its  employment.  A  centrifugal  jet  condenser  with 
rotative  dry-air  pump  or  a  barometric  tube  may  be  employed  to 
produce  the  necessary  turbine  vacuum  of  28  Ins.,  either  of  these 
types  of  condenser  being  efficient  and  moderate  in  price. 

The  2  Corliss  compound  engines,  3-phase  generators,  exciters, 
switchboard,  boilers  and  auxiliaries  will  cost  about  $88,000,  or  $80 
per  kw.  The  turbo-generator,  with  itb  condenser  and  auxiliaries, 
will  cost  about  $22,500,  or  $60  per  lew.,  making  the  total  cost  of 
the  steam  plant  machinery  $110,500.  The  cost  of  the  3  4-cycIe  gas 
engines  with  3-phase  generators,  exciters,  switchboard,  air  starting 
apparatus  and  gas  generating  plant  will  amount  to  about  $142,500, 
or  $95  per  kw.  The  cost  of  buildings  or  foundations  is  not  included 
in  either  of  these  estimates.   . 

A  day  engineer  at  $4  and  a  night  engineer  at  $3,  with  two  helpers 
at  $2  and  two  firemen  at  $2,  are  required  for  either  plant  making 
the  total  labor  expense  for  the  24  hrs.  $15.  Oil,  waste  and  supplies 
have  l>een  charged  fit  $6  in  each  plant. 

TABLB  XLiVn.     COSTS  AND  INTEREST  OF  STEAM  AND  GAS 

PLANTS 

Steam  plant    Gas  plant 

Two  65-kw.  engine  units  with  generators, 
boilers  and  all  steam  and  electric  auxil- 
iaries       $88,000.00   

One  450-kw.  exhaust  turbine  with  gener- 
ator,   condenser    and    other    auxiliaries..        22,500.00   

Three  500-kw.  engine  units  with  generator, 
producers  and  all  gas  and  electric  aux- 
iliaries       $142,500.00 

Total  cost  of  plant $110,500.00  $142,500.00 

Interest  at  5%   6,525.00         7.126.00 

Depreciation,    maintenance   and    repairs    at 

10%    11,050.00       14,250.00 

Attendance  of  plant  at  $15  per  24-hr.  day 

for  yr.  of  365  days 6,475.00         6,475.00 

Oil,  waste,  etc.,  at  $5  per  24-hr.  day  for  yr. 

of  365  days 1,825.00         1.825.00 

Total  cost  per  yr.,  exclusive  of  fuel $23,875.00     $28,675.00 

*'  Plant  charge,"  l.e.,  hourly  cost,  exclusive 

of  fuel $2,725  $3,273 

In  Table  XL VII  interest  has  been  computed  at  5%,  and  deprecia- 
tion, maintenance  and  repali's  charged  to  both  plants  at  the  rate 
of  10%.  This  10%  charge  includes  an  11%  charge  for  depreciation, 
maintenance  and  repairs  of  the  engines  and  boiler  plant  and  a  6 
per  cent,  charge  for  depredation,  maintenance  and  repairs  of  the 
turbine,  the  latter  charge  being  relatively  smaller  because  no 
boiler  costs  are  entailed  by  its  use,  except  when  the  live  steam  con- 
nection Is  employed  in  cases  of  emergency  or  severe  overload. 

It  will  be  seen  from  Table  XLVII  that  there  is  a  constant  hourly 
enlarge  of  $2,726  against  the  steam  plant  and  of  $3,273  against  the 
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gaa  plant*  whether  the  load-factor  be  high  or  low.  This  constant 
cost  may  bcT  designated  as  the  "  plant  charge "  to  differentiate  It 
from  the  various  items  of  fixed  charges  and  from  the  total  power 
cost.  At  low  loads  there  would  be  a  slight  decrease  in  the  cost 
of  waste,  lubricants,  and  such  Supplies,  and  consequently  in  the 
"  plant  charge,"  but  as  this  would  affect  each  plant  equally  it  has 
not  been  considered. 

To  determine  the  relative  cost  of  fuel  per  kw.-hr.  the  two  curres 
in  Fig.  62  have  been  plotted,  showing  the  coal  consumption,  in- 
cluding standby  losses,  of  the  two  plants  at  different  loads.  The 
curve  of  coal  consumption  for  the  steam  plant  is  based  upon  an 
actual  evaporation  in  service  of  8  lbs.  of  water  per  lb.  of  coal 
burned,  and  on  an  assumption  of  166  lb&  initial  pressure  expanding 
to  17  \h».  in  the  engine  and  to  28-in.  vacuum  in  the  turbine,  allowing 
1-lb.  pre.S8ure  dnip  b«*tween  the  engine  and  turbine,  as  recommended 
by  J.  R.  Bibbins,  in  hin  pa|)er  before  the  Canadian  Society  of  Civil 
Kngineers.    Nov.    26,    1908.     An    engine    working    through    such    a 
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Fig.  62.     Cost  of  coal  for  the  plants. 


pressure  range  may  be  expected  to  give  good  economy  and  the  allow- 
ance of  1-Ib.  drop  between  engine  and  turbine  obviates  the  injurious 
effects  upon  the  engine  of  a  variable  back  pressure  due  to  the 
turbine.  In  plotting  the  curve  of  coal  consumption  for  the  gas  plant, 
it  has  been  assumed  that  the  load  carried  Is  of  a  violently  varying 
nature,  with  severe  peaks,  such  as  are  met  with  in  electric  railway 
work  or  in  rolling  mills;  hence  2  units  must  be  kept  In  use  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  time.  VHiere  the  low  load -factor  is  cau><ed  by 
a  steady  light  load,  with  a  heavy  peak  of  short  duration,  the  coal 
consumption  shown  by  this  curve  can  be  decreased  by  running  one 
unit  only  when  the  load  falls  off.  In  large  stations  with  a  number 
of  individual  units,  light  loads  would  not  cause  the  great  increase 
in  fuel  per  kw.-hr.  indicated  by  these'  curves,  as  the  load  could  be 
divided  between  a  few  machines  and  these  driven  at  full  load,  so  that 
the  loss  in  economy  would  be  small,  being  principally  due  to  the 
banking  of  the  extra  boilers  or  producers. 

The  cost  per  kw.-hr.,  exclusive  of  the  fuel  charge,  may  be  deter- 
mined for  any  particular  load-factor  by  dividing  the  plant  chargMi 
$2,725  and  $3,273  by  the  load  carried  in  kws.  This  quotient  of 
plant  charge  divided  by  load,  added  to  the  cost  of  coal  per  kw.-hr. 
at  the  load-factor  investigated  gives  the  total  expense  of  genemtlng 
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one  kw.-hr.,  and  a  curve  may  be  drawn  showing  the  relation  of  this 
total  cost  to  the  load-factor.  In  Fig.  63  curves  have  been  plotted 
for  the  two  plants,  showing  the  Increase  of  cost  per  kw.-hr.  with 
loads  ranging  from  1000  to  200  kws.  The  pounds  of  coal  per  kw.-hr. 
used  in  determining  the  fuel  cost  at  various  loads  are  those  shown 
by  the  curves  in  Pig.  52.  Coal  is  assumed  to  be  worth  |3  per  ton 
of  2000  lbs. ;  plant  charges  to  be  $2,725  and  |3.273  an  hr.  A  glance 
at  these  two  curves  shows  that  with  $3  coal  the  steam  plant  Is  the 
more  economical  at  every  stage  of  load  above  and   including  200 
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kws..  the  lowest  load  considered,  and  that  the  difference  in  cq^t  per 
kw.-hour  increases  as  the  load-factor  grows  smaller. 

The  curves  of  Fig.  54  iHuHtrate  the  effect  of  the  price  of  coal 
on  the  cost  per  kw.-hr..  the  load-factor  being  assumed  to  be  con- 
stant for  each  pair  of  curves  drawn.  These  curves  are  all  straight 
lines  and  they  show  that  the  greatest  difference  in  cost  exists  at 
the  lowest  price  of  coal,  the  steam  plant  curve  approaching  that  of 
the  gas  plant  as  this  price  increases.  At  the  coal  cotti  per  ton 
corresponding  to  the  intersection  of  these  curves,  both  stations  are 
of  e<iual  economy.  At  any  price  of  coal  greater  than  this  "critical  " 
price,  the  gas  plant  is  the  more  economical ;  at  any  price  less,  the 
steam  plant. 

The  cost  of  the  foundations  for  the  turbine  and  engines  of  the 
steam  plant  will  be  much  less  than  the  cost  of  those  upon  which 
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the  3  sra^-en^ine  units  are  erected,  and  will  offset  to  some  extent 
the  increase  in  cost  of  the  boiler  foundationn,  settings,  chimney,  and 
such  equipment,  over  that  of  the  foundations  reciuired  by  the  pro- 
ducerM,  scrubbers,  and  auxiliaries,  of  the  ^as-driven  station.  The 
total  floor  space  occupied  by  the  2  Corliss  engines,  at  2.3  sq.  ft.  per 
kw.,  will  be  about  2800  sq.  ft,  and,  allowing  2.6  sq.  ft.  per  b.h.p., 
the  station  area  exclusive  of  turbine  will  be  about  6100  sq.  fL 
Assuming  that  the  turbo-generator  and  electrical  equipment  do  not 
require  more  than  900  sq.  ft.,  the  total  area  of  the  plant,  without 
office  or  shop,  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  6000  sq.  ft.  The  area 
of  the  engine-room  of  the  gas  plant,  at  3  sq.  ft.  per  kw^  will  be 
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Fig.  64.    Effect  of  cost  of  coal  on  power  cost 


4600  sq.  ft.  and  that  of  the  producer,  at  1.6,  2260,  making  the  total 
plant  area,  exclusive  of  office  or  shop,  approximately  6760  sq.  ft. 
In  Fig.  65  a  layout  of  each  plant  is  shown,  planned  without  provi- 
sion for  high-tension  apparatus.  The  producer  room  of  the  pas 
plant  contains  a  compressor  and  starting  tanks,  and  a  small  fan 
for  blowing  up  the  producers  when  cold ;  both  auxiliaries  are  driven 
by  a  small  oil  engine.  St(?am  is  supplied  to  the  Jet  blowers  of  the 
producers  by  a  waste-heat  boiler  utilizing  the  engine  exhau.«t. 
DuT)llcate  exciters,  driven  by  separate  engines,  are  provided,  ono 
being  held  as  a  reserve.  The  engine-room  of  the  steam  plant  Is 
also  equipped  with  exciters  in  duplicate,  one  being  direct-connected 
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to  the  turbine  and  used  to  excite  both  generator  fields  when  the 
turbine  is  in  use.  and  the  other  being  engine-driven  and  used  wlien 
the  turbine  is  closed  down.  As  there  is  little  waste  steam  available 
for  heating  the  feed-water,  the  condenser  auxiliaries  being  elec- 
trically driven,  the  boilers  are  equipped  with  economizers. 
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Fig.  55.     Proposed  arrangement  of  steam  and  gas  plants. 


In  Table  XLVIII  the  total  costs  per  yr.  of  8760  hrs.  have  been 
computed  for  each  plant,  the  price  of  coal  being  assumed  to  be  $3 
a  ton  and  fixed  charges,  insurance  and  taxes  on  buildings  and  land 
not  considered.  Although  the  difference  in  cost  per  kw.-hr.  is 
greatest  at  20%  load-factor,  it  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that 
the  greatest  saving  per  year  is  at  a  factor  of  40%. 

TABLE   XLVITT.     TOTAL   POSTS    PER   YEAR.    EXCLUSIVE  OP 
FIXED   CHARGES,   INSURANCE   AND   TAXES 

I^ad- 

factor  St*»am  plant  Oas  plant  Difference 

100%    149.756.80  $51009.48  $1.252  68 

80%    44.893.26  46.760  37  2  057.12 

60%     40  129.15  43,020.36  2,591.21 

40%    36,749.95  39.497.09  2,747.14 

20%    33.tl2.39  35,504  28  2,091.89 


If  cheap  condensing  water  Is  not  plentiful  and  cooling  towers 
are  employed,  an  increase  of  about  $4,000  must  be  charged  against 
the  first  cost  of  the  steam  plant.  The  difference  in  the  co.st  of 
buildings,  foundations,  and  other  structural  features  will  not  exceed 
$B,000,  and  this,  with  the  cost  of  the  cooling  towers,  will  mal<e  a 
debit  of  $10,000  against  the  steam  plant  on  which  about  10%,  or 
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$1,000  a  year,  must  be  charged.  Thus,  under  unfavorable  con* 
densing  conditions,  the  steam  plant  still  shows  a  saving  of  $262.tt 
at  100%  load -factor,  the  most  advantageous  factor  at  which  the  gas 
plant  can  operate. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  gas  producer  will  show  better  relative 
economy  compared  to  the  steam  boiler^  when  low-gi-ade  fuels  are 
used,  than  the  curves  in  Fig.  52,  which  were^  plotted  for  good 
steam  coal,  would  indicate.  At  the  Government  fuel  testing  station 
in  St.  Louis  it  was  found  that  the  fuel  consumption  of  a  compara- 
tively small  producer  plant  increased  from  2  to  4.5  lbs.  pei*kw.-hr. 
when  the  heat  value  of  the  fuel  decreased  from  14.000  B.t.u.  to 
6500  B.t.u.  It  may  reasonably  be  claimed  that  no  coal-flred  boiler 
plant  could  give  such  efficiency  on  fuels  that  are  so  low  in  thermal 
units:  but  if  the  boilers  be  fired  with  producer  gas  this  objection 
Is  no  longer  valid,  as  they  will  then  deliver  practically  the  same 
efficiency  with  fuels  varying  widely  in  thermal  value.  As  Mr 
Ernst  Schmattolla  observes  in  an  article  on  Gas-Producers  and 
GaH-Firing,  In  The  Mining  Journal,  Liondon,  Feb.  6,  1909.  a 
far  more  complete  combustion  may  be  attained  with  gas-flring  than 
by  either  hand  or  automatic  stolcing,  the  smoke  nuisance  eliminated 
and  an  excess  of  air  in  the  furnace  avoided.  A  small  thermal  loss 
must  inevitably  occur  when  producer-gas  Is  passed  through  scrub- 
bers  for  purification  and  cooling,  preparatory  to  Its  use  In  an 
engine  cylinder,  for  it  Is  virtually  impossible  to  utilise  all  of  the 
sen8ible  heat  of  the  gas  in  superheaters  or  boilers,  and  that  ab- 
stracted by  the  scrubbing  apparatus  is  thrown  away.  This  loss 
does  nut  occur  in  the  gas-flred  boiler,  since  the  gases  are  delivered 
directly  to  the  combustion  chamber  through  a  short  flue  and  in  a 
highly  heated  state.  Practically  all  the  heat  radiated  from  the 
combustion  chamber  is  taken  up  by  the  incoming  air,  which  forms 
an  air-jacket  about  it.  The  co.st  of  .such  a  producer,  having  no 
scrubbers  or  tar  extractors,  would  be  largely  offset  by  the  cost  of  the 
automatic  stoking  apparatus  required  for  firing  the  ordinary  boiler 
furnace. 

No  discussion  of  this  subject  would  be  complete  without  reference 
to  the  comprehen.*<ive  paper  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Stott.  Notes  on  the 
Cost  of  Power  (given  later  in  this  chapter),  printed  in  the 
April.  1909,  Proceedings  of  the  A.  I.  E.  R  It  is  illustrated  by  more 
than  20  cost  and  load  curves  of  representative  power  plants  of 
various  types.  From  these  data  it  would  seem  that,  aside  from  hy- 
draulic installations,  the  most  economic  type  for  ordinary  load- 
factors  is  one  in  which  gas  engines  are  used  to  take  the  low  load 
portion  of  the  curve,  assi.sted  by  steam  turbines  in  carrying  the 
peak.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  Mr  Stott  deals  with 
station  capacities  of  not  less  than  30.000  kws.  and  the  inferences 
drawn  from  plants  of  this  size  may  not  entirely  he  applicable  to 
small  installations  consisting  of  a  few  relatively  large  units,  for 
the  latter  must  run  at  low  load  when  the  load-factor  drops,  with 
correspondingly  high  fuel  consumption.  Of  course,  it  Is  obvious 
that  in  a  majority  of  reciprocating  engine  plants  running  on  bi- 
tuminous coal,  the  addition  of  exhaust  turbines  may  be  a  better 
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method  of  improving  Che  station  economy  than  the  abandonment 
of  steam  and  the  installation  of  a  producer-gas  plant 

Cost  of  Power  in  Gas  Producer  Plants  versus  Steam.  Julius  I. 
Wile  gave  Tabletj  XLIX-LIil  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Technology 
Club  of  SyracuKe.  N.  Y.,  which  were  afterward  published  in 
Power,  April,  1906. 

The  figures  from  Tables  XLIX  and  L  are  from  actual  tests,  with 
the  exceptions  that  where  these  units  In  a  pound  of  coal  were  not 
given  in  the  reports  they  have  been  assumed,  12,500  and  13,600 
B.t.u.  per  pound  respectively. 

The  main  characteristic  difference  between  the  pressure  producer 
and  those  of  the  suction  type  is  that  in  the  former  the  complete 
system  is  under  pressure,  supplied  by  a  steam  Jet  blower  or  a  power 
driven  fan,  a  gas  holder  being  necessary  for  storing  the  gas  and 
also  an  independent  boiler  necessary  to  raise  the  steam  for  satura- 
tion and  for  the  blower.  In  the  suction  type  the  gas  is  pulled  by 
the  suction  of  the  engine,  both  holder  and  independent  steam  boiler 
being  eliminated,  steam  and  atmospheric  pressure  necessary  for 
saturation  in  the  generator  being  raised  by  the  passage  to  the 
cleaning  apparatus  of  the  hot  gases  from  the  generator.  The  space 
occupied  by  the  suction  tyi>e  is  less  than  the  other  and  is  also  less 
than  that  required  by  a  return  tubular  boiler  of  the  same  power. 
Advantage  is  also  added  by  the  fact  that  the  attention  required  by 
the  station  force  is  also  considerably  less  than  in  the  case  of  the 
pressure  type. 

Pressure  producers  must  be  fed  once  every  half  hour  unless 
automatic  feeds  are  installed,  since  the  level  of  the  fuel  must  be 
fixed  to  obtain  constant  resistance,  this  being  only  necessary  once 
in  3  hours  at  full  load  and  once  every  6  hours  at  half  load  in  suc- 
tion producers  which  are  fitted  with  large  fuel  reservoirs.  For  this 
latter  type,  Mr.  Wile  says  that,  the  total  attention  otherwise  re- 
quired for  starting  up  in  the  morning  is  15  mlns.  and  20  mins. 
at  night. 

In  the  DowBon  type  of  pressure  plant,  the  best  known  example  of 
which  is  the  one  at  Walthanstow,  Lrf>ndon,  England,  an  independent 
boiler  supplies  the  pressure  by  a  steam  blast.  The  8000-h.p.  plant 
of  this  type,  quoted  in  Table  XLIX,  comprised  8  Dowson  gener- 
ators and  13  direct-coupled  vertical  engines.  The  generating  costs 
^ven  in  Table  LI  include  fuel,  supplies,  labor  and  repairs,  in  com- 
pariiion  with  an  average  of  11  steam  plants,  having  about  3  times 
the  output  of  the  Dowson  plant.  Under  the  high  costs  of  coal  and 
water  In  the  London  district  this  Walthanstow  plant  shows  a  saving 
of  ZH%  in  fuel  and  21%  in  operating  cost.  If  the  ftiel  costs  for  the 
compared  plants  were  the  same  the  Dowson  type  would  show  a 
fuel  saving  of  51%  and  operating  saving  of  29%. 

In  Table  LI  I  these  figures  are  somewhat  bettered,  for  compara- 
tive plants  in  Guernsey,  England,  where  the  gas  is  58%  In  fuel 
and  48%  in  operating  cost. 

The  Taylor  producer  on  which  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  tests 
at  St.  Louis  were  made  in  1905  are  mentioned  In  Table  XLIX  is 
here  compared  with  the  Wilson  producer,  which  is  of  the  Dowson 
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pressure  type.  Mr.  Wile  says  that  the  main  reason  why  the  Taylor 
plant  is  not  as  efHcient  as  the  Wilson  one  is  on  account  of  the 
scrubbiner  device  being  of  the  rotary  type  requiring  power,  while 
Wilson  uses  the  stationary  type  of  scrubber.  He  gives  the  effi- 
ciency of  these  tyi>e8  of  producer  at  from  60  to  65%. 

A  radical  difference  in  the  character  of  the  anthracite  coal  found 
in  America  and  Europe  accounts  for  the  necessity  o{  different  dis- 
tinctive features  between  the  successful  suction  gas  producers  In 
the  two  countries.  The  American  coal  has  not  as  great  a  heat 
value  as  the  European,  is  not  as  free  burning,  has  a  larger  per- 
centage of  ash  with  a  tendency  to  clinker,  which  combination  makes 
it  necessary  for  the  fuel  beds  of  American  producers  to  be  larger 
In  area  per  unit  of  power  than  those  employed  abroad,  and  also 
necessitates  the  use  of  shaking  grates  and  poke  holes. 

Producer  gas  is  the  result  of  incomplete  combustion  of  fuel,  due 
to  the  absence  of  sufficient  oxygen  to  support  combustion,  and  for 
its  formation  a  deep  fuel  bed  is  essential.  An  ordinary  blast  fur- 
nace 18  an  ideal  form  of  gas  producer,  as  the  body  of  coal  or  coke 
ia  subjected  to  a  blast  of  air  beneath  the  fuel  bed  and  without  any 
provision  above  for  the  product  of  combustion,  carbon  monoxidSp 
to  bum  to  carbonic  acid  gas  (COt).  The  gas  arising  from  a  blast 
furnace  has  a  heat  value  of  approximately  90  B.t.u.  per  cu.  ft.  * 

As  an  idea  of  the  power  which  goes  to  waste  in  blast  furnaces, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  from  every  ton  of  pig  produced 
before  the  waste  gases  have  been  used  to  h^at  the  air  blast,  there 
is  available  in  the  waste  gases  the  heat  equivalent  of  600  h.p.-hrs. 
For  doing  the  work  of  the  blast  furnace  about  240  h.p.-hr8.  are 
necessary,  which  leaves  860  h.p.-hrs.  available  for  other  purposes. 
To  make  this  gas  suitable  for  use  in  a  gas  engine,  it  must  be 
cleaned  of  all  impurities,  and  a  cleaning  apparatus  Is  common  to 
all  forms  of  gas  producers  for  supplying  engines.  It  has  been 
found,  however,  that  on  account  of  the  minute  particles  of  dust 
and  the  different  classes  of  Iron  as  well  as  coke  or  coal  which  are 
used  in  the  blast  furnace,  a  cleaning  apparatus  suitable  for  one 
class  of  gas  Is  not  always  suitable  for  another. 

Table  LI II  shows  the  various  kinds  of  gases  which  are  used  in 
sas  engines,  showing  their  heat  value  and  chemical  composition 
by  volume. 

TABLE  LIIL     COMPOSITION  OP  GASES 

Kind  of  Gas  H      CH4  CtH«  O     COs      N    B.tli. 

Blast  Furnace  Gas 1  25  12  62  90 

Producer  Gas  from  Anthra.  . .   12          1.5  . ,     27  3.6  67  140 

Producer  Gas  from  Bltum.   . .   10          6.5  15  10  68.5  160 

Blue  Water  Gas 44.5  ..42  3.5  10  295 

Coke  Oven  Gas    39  40  5       5  3          8  660 

Coal    Gas    45  38  6       6  1           4  720 

Natural  Gas    2  96  3  1020 

Another  type  of  gas  producer  Is  the  by-product  coke  oven.  In 
coking  one  long  ton  of  coking  coal  in  a  retort,  there  are  generated 
8,000  to  10,000  cu.  ft.  of  gas  carrying  from  60  to  100  lbs.  of  tar 
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and  10  to  20  lbs.  of  ammonium  Hulphate.  The  sale  of  these  products 
usually  covers  the  cost  of  their  extraction  and  the  eras*  which  is 
approximately  600  B.t.u.  per  cu.  ft..  Is  required  for  carrying  on  the 
coking  process,  so  that  from  one  ton  of  coal  there  are  available 
about  200  effective  h.p.-hrs. 

Producer  gas  has  a  calorlflc  value  of  approximately  140  B.t.u. 
per  cu.  ft.  depending  upon  the  type  of  producer.  With  different 
types  of  producers  there  are  larger  or  smaller  percentages  of  COx. 
CO  and  hydrogen,  but  the  general  average  of  the  gas  is  approxi- 
mately as  stated. 

Comparative  Costs  of  Power  by  Diesel  Engine  and  Steam  Turbln« 
In  Plants  of  600  kw.  Capacity.  The  following.  Electrical  World, 
Oct  9.  1915,  is  from  papers  read  by  A.  H.  Goldingham  and  W.  U. 
Adams,  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  meeting  of  the  A.  S.  BC  E. 

TABLE  LIV 

Assumptions:  Ijoad-factor,  26%;  maximum  load  equal  to  rated 
output.  (This  gives  turbines  slight  advantage  in  overload  capacity.) 
Turbines  operated  condensing,  using  Jet  condenser  and  cooling  tower. 
Oil  fuel.  Crude  oil,  95  cts.  per  barrel ;  distilled  oil,  11.50  per  barret 
Turbine  plant  develops  140  kw.-hr.  per  barrel.  Diesel  plant  develops 
447  kw.-hr.  per  barrel. 

FIRST  COBT 

Turbine  plant  Die8el-B:ngine  plant 

1  200-kw.,  1  400-kw.  1  200-kw.,  1   400-kw., 

units  3  200-kw.  units 

Boilers  and   settings  $6,200  Engines    $51,000  147.500 

PumpM 250  Erecting     5,000  5,000 

Piping    600  Piping    1.400  1.400 

Stack  and  flues 2.95C  Oil  tanks 1,000  1.000 

Heaters 600  Water-cooling  apparatus     1.000  1.000 

Turbine.«i    12,600  Generators     11.400  11.400 

Generators,  etc 11.400  Building     6,000  6.000 

Condensers     2.400 

Cooling  tower    3,500 

Building    10,000 


Total    $50,200      Total $76,800  $73,300 

OFBRATINO  COSTS  (1.314,000    KWS.    PKR   TKAR) 

Turbine  plant  Dienel-Engine  plant 

Wages     $3,000  Wages     $3,000 

Lubrication    . . .         600  Lubrication    500 

MiKcellHneoUN    .         100  Miscellaneous    ...         100 

Maintenance    . .         400  Maintenance    ....         400 

Water 260  Water     50 


$4,250  $4,060 

3  engines  2  engines 

Fuel.  95  cts.  bbl.  $8,910     Fuel,  96  ct  bbl $2,790  $2.7^0 

Fixed    charges 

14%    7,030     Fixed   charges,    149J . .    10,780  10.280 

ToUl     $20,190             Total    $17,620  $17,120 
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The  plants  quoted  are  ima^rinary,  but  the  cost  flirures  are  be- 
lieved to  be  approximately  correct. 

AccordinflT  to  these  curves  when  the  price  of  oil  is  about  63  cts. 
a  barrel,  the  yearly  cost  will  be  the  same  for  both  of  the  plants 
considered.     At  this  price  the  Diesel  plant  has  the  advantasre.    The 


asoaeooTo  oso  q90  loo  uo  lso  lso  lto  iso  iso 

Cost  of  Oil  per  Barrel,  Dollors. 

Wig.  56.    Comparison  of  operatlner  expenseR  of  600-kw.  steam  turbine 

and  DieHel-Gngine  plants. 


output  for  a  barrel  of  oil  is  based  on  reports  from  both  Diesel  and 
steam  plants,  the  oil  engine  plant  being  in  Texas  and  the  steam 
plant  in  California.     Operating  expenses  also  are  based  on  reports 
from  these  two  planta 
Cost  of  Pow«r  In  «  700-kw.  Gas  Electric  Plant  and  a  Comparison 
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Between  That  end  the  Eetlmated  Cost  In  a  Steam  Turblna  Plant. 
The  foUowiner  data  are  abstracted  from  a  paper  by  J.  -R.  Bibbiiu^ 
appearing  in  the  July,  1908,  Proceedings  of  the  A.  I.  R  B. 
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COST  OF  POWRR.    700-KW.   0A8   POWBB  PU^NT : 

EqyApment  coat:    Building  and  machinery,  |188  per  kw.,  |96,€00. 

Fixed  chargea:  Int.  5%*  taxes  and  insurance  1.6%,  depreciation 
(Hinking  fund  15  yrs.  5%)  4.63%.  running  repairs  1.5%  on  in- 
vestment.    Total  12.63%  per  yr..  $12,220. 

Operation:  300  days.  7200  hrs.  per  yr.,  6,040,000  kw.-hrs.  Input 
to  auxiliarieH,  5.4%  full,  10.8%  half-load.  Standby  losses,  pro- 
ducer plnnt,  1600  lbs.  per  week,  2.1%  full.  3.1%  half -load.  Fu^l 
rate,  full  load,  1.59  lbs.  -f  2.1%  cr  1.62  Iba  per  kw.-hr. ;  half-load 
2.1  lbs.  -f-  3.1%  =  2.17  Iba  per  kw.-hr. 

■Srrif  ATBD  COST  OP  POWBR,    WITH    SABCB  OONDmONS  FOB   A 

700-KW.   TURBINB 

Bqvipment  coat:     Building  and  machinery.  $100  per  kw.,  170,000 
Fixed   chargea:     Int.    5%,    taxes   and   insurance    1.5%.    depreciation 

(Minking  fund   16%  yra  at  6%)    4%:   repairs  1%,  toUl   11.6%^ 

18.060. 
Operation:     300-day  yr.,   7200  hrs. ;   average  water  rate,  full-load 

21.6   lbs.   per  kw.-hr..  average  water   rate,   half -load   26.5   Iba 

fer  kw.-hr. ;  gross  evaporation,  7.6  to  8.0  Iba ;  standby,  banking 
0  (o  16%;  gross  coal  consumption,  full,  2.96  Iba  par  kw.-hr.. 
half.  3.9  lbs.  per  kw.-hr. 
Wages  and  supplies  —  Same  as  gaa 
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The  following  flsures  were  obtained  as  a  result  of  tests  made  at 
the  Richmond  plant  of  the  American  L«oGomotive  Company  and  de- 
scribed in  the  Proceedings  of  the  A.  I.  E«.  K  for  the  26th  Annual 
Convention  by  J.  R.  Bibbins.  The  equipment  comprised  the  main 
service  plant  of  the  Richmond  Works  and  included  a  28.5  by  83  in. 
horiaontal,  tandem  gas  engine,  with  direct  connected  d.c.  generator, 
operating  on  producer  gas  generated  by  a  pair  of  9 -ft.  (shells) 
bituminous  producers,  a  16,000  cu.  ft.  holder  serving  to  equalise  its 
quality  and  to  start  the  engine,  of  the  double-acting  type  with  two 
impulses  per  revolution,  governed  by  a  sensitive  oil  relay  system 
designed  to  relieve  the  governor  of  all  valve  work.  The  gas  was 
purified  by  means  of  wooden  slat  scrubbers  and  centrifugal  tar 
extractor,  motor-driven.  The  producer  was  designed  for  continuous 
operation,  having  a  water-sealed  bottom  to  permit  the  removal  of 
ash  at  any  time.  It  generated  its  own  steam,  the  only  auxiliaries 
required  for  the  entire  plant  being  a  motor-driven  fan,  tar-extractor, 
and  Igniter  set,  these  absorbing  about  6%  of  the  station  capacity. 
The  test  was  continued  for  about  4  weeks,  part  of  the  time  on  a 
full-load  run,  the  remaining  two  weeks  at  .76  and  .6  loads  re- 
spectively, with  a  rate  of  gasification  of  .26  ton  per  hr. 

TABLE   LV.     TESTS  OP  A  GAS-ELECTRIC  PLANT 

Three-  One- 

Nominal  load  Full         quarters         half 

Length  of  run,  hfs.  228               126               136 

Average  load.  kws. 812.8            228.8            169.6 

Average  load,  computed  boiler  h.p.  465.0            883.0            238.0 

Load,  %,  engine  rating   91.0             67.6             47.6 

Load.  %,  generator  rating 104.0              77.2              63.2 

Coal  gasified,  lbs 116,289  64,148  47.776 

Coal  gasified,  per  hr. 617.0            438.0            361.0 

Output,  kw.-hrs.    69,660  28,640  21.710 

Lbs.  coal  per  kw.-hr. 1.664            1.697            2.20 

Lbs.  coal  per  kw.-hr.,  guaranteed  .  1.98              2.10              2.64 

LbSw  coal  per  b.h.p.-hr.   1.14              1.31              1.66 

Avg.  heat  value  of  coal,  B.t.u 14,392  14,392  14,392 

B.t.u.  per  kw.-hr.   23,700  27.280  31.660 

B.t.u.  per  b.h.p.-hr.   16,416  18,710  21,670 

%  thermal  efficiency,  brake 16.61            13.6              11.75 

%  thermal  efficiency,  elec 14.36            12.65            10.78 

Coal. —  Pocahontas,  nin-of-mine;  avg.  heat  value:  dry  sample, 
14,703;  as  ftred.  14.392;  volatile  matter,  22.8%;  ash,  4.5%;  sulphur, 
1%.     Test — August  12,  7  a.  m.,  to  September  7.  12  m. 

These  data  are  shown  plotted  In  Fig.  68  in  8  curves  as  follows: 
(a)  rate  of  gasification  In  lbs.  per  hr. ;  (b)  lbs.  per  unit  of  output 
per  hr.,  and  (c)  corresponding  thermal  efficiency.  This  last  Is  abso- 
lute or  kinetic  efficiency,  and  covers  all  losses  between  coal  pile 
and  switchboard. 

Operating  ConditionB,  The  plant  normally  operated  at  24  hrs. 
per  day  at  practically  full  load.  It  has  sustained  a  load  of  410 
kws.  or  19%  overload  on  the  engines  for  3  hrs.,  and  higher  over- 
loads than  this  for  short  periods.  The  electrical  rating  of  the  plant 
was  figured  at  700  kws.,  giving  It  an  investment  cost  of  about  $138 
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per  kw.  complete  indudlner  machinery,  bulldingrs,  foundations,  pip- 
ing, erection,  etc.,  except  the  value  of  the  land  ^occupied. 


Fig-   68.     Gas  power  plant  economy  at  various  loads. 


TABLE  LVI. 


Coal 


at 


UNIT  COST  PER  KW.   AND  H.P.-YR..  FOR  THE 
OAS  PLANT 

FulUoad  Half  load 
Cts,  per  kw.-hr. 
0.081  0.10» 

0.162  0.217 

0.324  0.4S4 

0.486  0.651 

0.121  0.242 

0.076  0.143 

0.242  0.484 


$1.00 
2.00 
4.00 
6.00 

Wagres    per  year.  $6,160 

Supplies    ••  3.850 

Fixed  charges "         12,200 


Total   costs  —  coal  at 
Richmond  coal  .... 


$1,00 0.520 

2.00 0.601 

4.00 0.763 

6.00 0.926 


0.978 
1.086 
1.163 
1.303 
1.620 


Bquivalent  power  rate:  Dol&  per  electric  h.p. -year 

800-day  year,  coal  at  $1.00 $27.90  $62.40 

2.00 32.30  58.20 

2.70 35.60  62.40 

4.00 41.00  69.90 

6.00 49.60  81.50 

Charges  for  auxiliaries  if  motor-driven 2.7%  7.4% 

Saving  gas  over  ateam,  % : 

Coal  at 


.1.00 
2.00 
2.70 
4.00 
6.00 


—8 
+  8 
12.9 
19.6 
33.7 


loss 
gain 


—8.6 

-fO.9 

4.7 

12.4 

19.0 


loss 
gain 
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This  is  based  on  300-day  operation,  7200  hrs.  per  yr..  the  fixed 
costs  beinsT  distributed  over  the  operating  period,  and  unit  prices 
beiner  flfirured  for  various  prices  for  coal,  which  prices  are  based 
upon  a  net  ton. 

The  price  of  fuel  at  Richmond  was  $2.70,  at  which  basis  the  power 
could  be  delivered  at  the  switchboard  for  %  ct.  per  kw.-hr.  at  full 


Fiff.    59.     Graphical   method   of   determinlner   over-all   efficiency   of 

producer   plant. 


load  operating:  7200  hrs.  per  yr.,  or  about  1.2S  cts.  at  half  load, 
taking  into  account  fixed  charges  which  amount  to  about  40%  of 
the  total  cost. 

Relative  Cost  of  Oaa  and  Steam  Power,  This  is  shown  by  Fig. 
€0  showing  the  comparative  cost  for  Richmond  conditions. 

At  the  price  of  coal  in  Richmond,  the  gas  plant  showed  13.%  gain 
over  steam  at  full  load  and  6%  at  half  load.  Thus  with  steam  coal 
at  $2.70,  cost  by  steam  power  would  be  about  the  same  as-  if 
bought  by  the  gas  plant  If  the  gas  plant  paid  14.00  for  gas  coal. 
The  gas  plant  is  at  a  disadvantage,  however,  for  light  loads  or 
fluctuating  loads  averaging  a  small  fraction  of  the  generating 
capacity. 

Comparative  Costs  of  Installation  and  Operation  of  Gas,  Oil  and 
Steam   Engines.    R.  E.  Mathot  gave  the  following  data  in  Power, 
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March  6,   1912,  based  on  normal  flgures  for  labor,  fuel  consamp- 
tlon,  etc.,  for  Belgium  In  1912. 


Fig.  60.  Oraphical  method  of  determining  oomparattye  cost  ef- 
ficiency, producer  gas  versus  steam  turbine  plant  for  Rl^mond 
conditions. 


TABLE  LVIL     COMPARATIVE  INSTALLATION  COSTS  FOR  A 

POWER  PLANT  OP  3000  H.P. 

FOR  A   FACTORY   UTILIZING  AN  AVERAOB  OF  2000  H.P.   AND  A   MINIKUM 
OF   800    H.P.    DURING    300    DAYS   PSR   YR.,    24   HRR.  PER  DAT 

Dieael-type  Snginea 

4  800-h.p.  engines  at  129,000 IIK.OOO 

Foundations,  plplng^s  and  connections   4.000 

$120,000 
auction  Producers  and  Snginea 

5  600-h.p.  engines  at  $13,200  and  10  SOO-h.p.  producers 

at  $2,000    $86,000 

2  spare  producers 4,000 

Foundations,  pipings  and  connections   $,000 

$96,000 
Semi-portable  Steam  Enffinea 

6  600-h.p.  engines  at  $17,000 $86,000 

Masonry,  connections  and  stacks 8,000 


Turho-altematora 

8  750-I<w.  units  at  $16,600   

Foundations  and  piping   

8  Lancashire  boilers.  1300  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  each 

Masonry  for  boilers 

Flues  and  stacks 

Automatic  stokers    , 

Superheaters    


$88,000 

$49,800 
8.000 
16,000 
8.800 
1.400 
1,400 
8,200 

$78,600 
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PiMian  Sieam  Engines 

2  1,500-ti.p.  engineti  $30,000 

Foundations  and  connections 5,000 

7  boilers  of  1.30U  tfq.  ft.  heating  surface  each 14,000 

Masonry  for  boilers 2,400 

Flues  and  stacks 1,200 

Automatic  stokers  and  heaters 4,800 

167,400 

COMPARATIVE  ANNUAL  LABOR  COSTS 

Crude-oil  Engines 

Four  eng^lnes  require  2  engineers  at  13  cts.  per  hr. $0.26 

3  laborers  at  6  cts.  per  hr. 0.18 

Total   10.44 

Per  yr. :  300  days  X  24  hrs.  X  10.44 $3,168 

Fuel-gaa  Engines 

Fire  engines  require  3  engineers  at  13  cts.  per  hr $0.39 

6  stokers  at  9  cts.  per  hr 0.46 

6  lalwrers  at  6  cts.  per  hr 0.24 

Total    $1.08 

Per  yr. :  7,200  X  $1.08 $7,776 

Semi-portable  Engines 

Five  engines  require  3  engineers  at  13  cts.  per  hr. $0.89 

6  stokers  at  10  cts.  iier  hr. 0.50 

6  laborers  at  6  cts.  per  hr. 0.30 

Total   $1.19 

Per  yr. :  7,200  X  $1.19 $8,668 

Turho-Oenerators 

Three  engines  require  2  engineers  at  15  cts.  per  hr $0.30 

2  stokers  at  10  cts.  per  hr.  (the  boilers  are  provided  with 

automatic  stokers)    0.20 

3  laborers  at  6  cts.  per  hr 0.18 

Total   $0.68 

Per  yr. :  7,200  X  $0.68  $4,896 

Piston  Steam  Engines 

Two  engines  require  2  engineers  at  13  cts.  per  hr. $0.26 

2  stokers  at  16  cts.  per  hr.  (automatic  coal  feeders) 0.20 

S  laborers  at  6  cts.  per  hr % 0.18 

ToUl   •     $0.64 

Per  yr. :  7,200  x  $0.64 $4,608 

ANNUAL  EXPENDITURE  FOR  FUEL 

ATBRAOS  liOAO,    2.000   H.P.    DURING   300    DAYS   OP   24    HRS.    EACH,   GIVING 

2,000  X  24  X  300  =  14,400.000  brake  horsb- 

POWER-HOURS  PER  ANNUM 

Per  Year 
Diesel-type  Engines 

Consuming  about  200  gr.  of  crude  oil  per  brake  horse- 
power-hour. Russian  or  Texas  oil  costs  $1.40  per  100 
kg.,  giving  a  cost  of  $.28  ct.  per  b.h.p.-hr.  or  $0.0028 
X  14,400,000  =    $40,498 
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Producer  Oaa  Enginea 

Consuming  at  variable  load  per  b.h.p.-hr.  400  srr.  of  lean 
coal,  which  co»tB  $3  a  ton,  or  12  cts.  per  b.hp.-hr.; 
10.012  X  14.400,000  =    |17.280 

Turhinea 

At  variable  load  consuming  about  6  kg.  of  steam  per 
b.h.P'-hr.,  which  gives  a  consumption  per  b.h.p.-hr.  of 
7.6  kg.  of  steam  =.  1  kg.  of  coal  at  |3.20  a  ton,  or 
0.32  ct  per  b.h.p.-hr. ;  $0.0032  X  14»400.000  =   146,080 

Semi-portable  Steam  Bnginea 

Con.suming  per  b.h.p.-hr.  620  grs.  of  seml-bltuminous  coal 
at  $3.20  a  ton  or  16.64  cts.  per  b.h.p.-hr.;  $0.1664  X 
14,400,000  =    123,962 

PiHlon  Steam  Enginea 

Con.suming  4.6  kg.  of  steam  per  I.h.p.-hr.  or  6  kg.  steam 
per  b.h.p.-hr.  With  a  normal  evaporation  of  7.6  kg. 
of  steam  per  kg.  of  Hemi-bituminous  coal,  one  b.h.p.-hr. 
requires  0.666  kg.  of  coal,  at  13.20  a  ton,  giving  21.28 
cts.  per  b.h.p.-hr. ;  10.2128X14,400.000=    $30,643 

CDMPARISON  OP  THE  PRINCIPAL  ANNUAL  OPERATING 

COSTS 

c 

o  « 

Type  of  equipment  *  „  b  S  ^ 

y     as      I       5       1^ 

Diesel  engines   16.6  $18,600  $40,493  $3,168  $62,261 

Producer  gas   16.6  14.880  17.280  7.776  39  936 

Seini-portable  steam 12.9  11.362  23,962  8,668  43.882 

Turbines,  etc 12.9  10.139  46,080  4,896  61,116 

Piston  engines,  etc 11.2  6.486  30,643  4,608  41.737 

1  Depreciation  plus  5%  interest  on  Investment 

Mr.  Mathot  took  into  account  various  factors  derived  from  prac- 
tice, determining  the  number  of  units  necessary  for  realising  the 
3000-h.p.  maximum  under  consideration.  These  factors  Include 
reliability,  margin  of  power,  load  variations  upon  the  fuel  con- 
sumption, facility  of  attendance,  etc.  He  considered  4  Dles^el  en- 
gines. 3  of  whioh  would  be  running  while,  owing  to  the  facility  of 
starting,  the  fourth  engine  would  be  at  standstill  but  ready  for 
service.  The  producer-engine  plant  allows  6  units  of  600  h.p.  each. 
the  power  being  easily  realized  from  single-acting,  twin  two-cylinder 
engines  connected  by  couplings,  with  the  flywheel  in  the  middle. 
this  engine  being  cheaper  to  build,  economical  In  up-keep  and  the 
attendance  simpler  than  the  double-acting  type. 

The  flgures  were  for  suction  producers  rather  than  pressure  ones, 
and  Mr.  Mathot  allows  10  producers  of  300  h.p.  each,  plus  2  gen- 
erators which  would  constitute  the  spare  apparatus. 

•The  engines  were  calculated  for  a  margin  In  power  of  10  to  26<X. 
and  should  develop  the  estimated  600  h.p.  with  a  mean  effective 
pressure  on  pistons  of  66  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
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The  figures  on  Gtorman  aemi-portable  steam  enginee  of  the  self- 
contained  boiler  and  engine  type,  having  a  fuel  consumption  of  less 
than  I  lb.  of  grosa  coal  per  b.h.p.-hr.,  with  large  power  margin 
and  without  spare  units. 

For  the  other  steam  plants  he  assumes  the  installation  of  1  or  2 
additional  boilers  of  the  Lancashire  type  with  2  or  3  corrugated 
internal  furnace  tubes,  and  with  evaporation  rate  of  3  to  3.5  lbs. 
of  water  evaporated  per  hr.  per  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  or  8.6  lbs. 
of  steam  per  )b.  of  good  coal. 

In  considering  depreciation,  the  Diesel  engine  may  be  considered 
on  the  same  basis  as  fuel-gas  engines  of  good  construction,  allow- 
ing 10  yrs.  for  amortization,  while  15  yrs.  is  allowable  for  semi- 
portable  steam  engines  and  20  yrs.  for  stationary  steam  engines  of 
the  Corliss,  Sulzer  and  pl.ston-valve  types. 

Repair  co.sts  are  not  considered. 

Comparative  Cost  of  Power  In  Small  Units  of  Qasollne,  Gas, 
Steam  and  Electricity.  William  O.  Weber  published  the  following 
data  in  fSngineerlng  News,  Aug.  16,  1907. 

COST  OP  GASOL.INB  POWER 

Size  of  plant,  h.p 2  6  10  20 

Price  of  engine  in  place $150.00      $325.00      $600.00      $760.00 

Gasoline  per  b.h.p.  per  hr.  ...     V^  gal.         V*  sal.        %  gal.         %  gal. 
Cost  per  gaL   |0.22  $0.20  $0.19     .      $0.18 

=  cost  per  3,080  hrs $451.53  $924.00  $975.13  $1,386.00 

Attendance  at  $1  per  day   . .  308.00  308.00  308.00  308  00 

Interest,  5% 7.50  16.26  25.00  37.50 

Depreciation,  6% 7.50  16.25  25.00  37.50 

Repairs,  10% 15.00  32.50  50.00  75.00 

Supplies,   20%    30.00  65.00  100.00  150.00 

Insurance,  2% 3.00  6.50  10.00  15.00 

Taxes,  1% 1.50  3.26  6.00  7  50 

Power  cost $824.03  $1,371.75  $1,498.13  $2,016.50 

To  these  figures  should  be  added  charges  on  space  occupied,  as 
follows : 

Value ^f  space  occupied $100.00      $150.00      $200.00      $300.00 

Interest,  6% $5.00  $7.50  $10.00  $15.00 

Repairs,  2% 2.00  3.00  4.00  6.00 

insurance.  1% 1.00  1.50  2.00  3.00 

Taxes,  1% 1.00  1.50  2.00  3  00 

Total    anntial    charge    for 

space    $9.00        $13.50        $18  00        $27.00 

Total  cost  per  annum $833.03  $1,385.25  $1,516.13  $2,043.60 

Cost    of    1    h.p.    per    annum 

10-hr.  basis    416.61         239.87        151.61        102.17 

Cost  of  1  h.p.  per  hr. $0.1352      $0.0780      $0.0492      $0.0331 
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COST  OP  ELECTRIC  POWER 


Size  of  plant,  h.p 


Cost  of  motor  in  place 
With  wiring,  etc 


Cost  of  electricity  3,080  hrs. 

Attendance     

Interest,  5% 

Depreciation  10%   

Repairs,  5%   

Supplies,  1% 

Insurance,  2% 

Taxes,   1%   

Total  cost  per  annum 

Cost   of   1    h.p.    per   annum, 

10-hr.  basis   

Cost  of  1  h.p.  per  hr 


6 


10 


20 


$83.00      $118.00      $216.00       $270.00 
100.00        130.00        240.00         300.00 


$529.56 

$976.00 

$1,425.00 

$2,460.00 

20.00 

30.00 

60.00 

50.00 

5.00 

6.50 

12.00 

15.00 

10.00 

13.00 

24.00 

30.00 

5.00 

6.50 

12.00 

15.00 

1.00 

1.30 

2.40 

3.00 

2.00 

2.60 

4.80 

6.00 

1.00 

1.30 

2.40 

3.00 

$573.56  $1,037.20  $1,632.00  $2,672.00 

286.78        172.86        153.20         128.60 
$0.0928      $0.0558      $0.0497      $0.0417 


COST  OF  GAS  POWER 

$1.50  per  1,000  cu.  ft.  of  eras  less  20%  If  paid  In  10  days  =  $1.20  net, 

gSLB  760  B.t.u. 


Size  of  plant  in  h.p. 


6 


10 


20 


Engine  cost  If  in  place $200.00 

Gas  per  h.p.-hr.  in  ft. 30 

Value  of  gas  consumed,  3,080 

hrs $221.76 

Attendance.  $1  per  day   ....  308.00 

Interest,  5% 10.00 

Depreciation,  6% 10.00 

Repairs,  10% 20.00 

Supplies,    20%    40.00 

Insurance,  2% 4.00 

Taxes,  1% 2.00 


$376.00 

$550.00  $1,050.00 

25 

22 

20 

$554.40 

$843.12  $1,478.00 

308.00 

308.00 

308.00 

18.75 

27.50 

52.50 

18.76 

27.50 

62.50 

37.50 

55.00 

106.00 

75.00 

110.00 

210.00 

7.50 

11.00 

21.00 

3.76 

5.50 

10.50 

$1,023.65  $1,387.62  $2,237.60 

13.50 

18.00 

27.00 

Annual  charge  for  space  . . .  9.00 

Total  cost  per  annum $624.76  $1,037.16  $1,405.62  $2,264.50 

Cost   of   1    h.p.    per   annum. 

10-hr.  basis   312.38        172.86        140.56     » 113.22 

Cost  of  1  h.p.  per  hr $0.1014      $0.0561      $0.0466      $0.0307 


Size  of  plant.  h.p. 


COST  OP  STEAM  POWER 
6 


10 


Fixed  charge,  14% $36.00 

Coal  per  h.p.-hr..  In  lbs 20 

Cost  of  coal  at  $5  per  ton $154.00 

Attendance,  3.080  hrs 75.00 

Oil.  waste  and  supplies 15.00 


16 


$103.00 
50.00 
10.00 


Cost  1  h.p.  per  ann.,  10-hr.  basis  = $279.00     $194.80 

Cost  of  1  h.p.  per  hr $0.0906     $0.0833 


20 


Cost  of  plant  per  h.p $250.00     $220.00     $200.00 


$30.80       $28.00 


12 


$82.50 

30.00 

6.00 

1146.50 
$0.0475 
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ANNUAL.  COST  OP  POWER  PER  BRAKB-HORSE-POWER 

B.h.p.  ofunit                 Steam          Electricity  Gas  Gasoline 

1  $600.00  1312.60  $380.00  $487.50 

2  600.00^  282.00  312.60  416.00 

3  437.60  252.00  260.00  360.00 

4  376.00  227.60  220.00  300.00 

5  320.00  207.50  192.60  262.60 

6  280.00  192.00  172.60  240.00 

7  260.00  179.00  160.00  210.00 

8  230.00  168.00  162.60  182.60 

9  210.00  168.00  145.00  166.00 

10  195.00  162.00  140.00  152.00 

12  176.00  140.00  132.60  137.60 

14  166.00  133.00  126.00  122.00 

16  167.60  128.00  120.00  112.60 

18  160.00  126.00  116.60  107.60 

20  146.00  123.00  113.00  102.00 

22  140.00  121.50  110.00  98.00 

24  137.50  119.50  107.60  96.00 

26  133.00  117.50  105.00  92.60 

28  130.00  116.60  102.50  90.00 

30  127.50  115.00  102.00  87.60 

35  124.00  113.60  100.00  86.00 

40  120.00  112.00  98.00  82.60 

60  112.60  110.00  96.00  80.00 

60  106.00  108.00  94.00  78.00 

70  100.00  106.00  92.00  76.00 

80  96.00  104.00  90.00  74.00 

90  90.60  102.00  88.00  72.00 

100  86.40  100.00  86.00  70.00 


Unit  costs  =  Coal,   $6  per  ton;  electricity,  $0,135  per  kw.-hour; 
gas,  $1.20  per  1.000  ft.,  at  760  B.tu. ;  erasoline,  $0.20  per  sral. 


The  curves  In  Fig.  61  are  averages  for  the  4  different  kinds  of 
power  reported  for  the  figures  given  in  the  table  accompanying  this 
paper. 

.Comparative  Fuel  Costs  for  Steam,  Gasoline  and  Gas  Engines. 
Table  LVIII  was  published  by  the  Otto  Gas  Engine  Works,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

The  Cost  of  Power.  The  following  is  abstracted  from  a  paper 
by  H.  G.  Stott,  presented  at  a  meeting  of  the  Toronto  Section  of 
the  A.  I.  E.  E.»  Dec.  18.  1908. 

In  engineering  estimates  there  is  probably  no  Item  which  contains 
so  many  variables  as  that  representing  the  cost  of  power.  Conse- 
quently we  frequently  find  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the 
results  which  may  be  ext>ected  under  different  conditions.  In  all 
types  of  plants  the  influence  of  investment  upon  the  cost  of  power 
is  one  which  is  apt  to  be  slighted  in  the  estimates,  and  if  not 
slighted  it  seems  to  be  subject  to  more  errors  than  any  other  factor 
which  enters  into  this  cost  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
hydraulic  plants,  as  of  necessity  water  storage,  flumes,  racks,  tail- 
race,  etc.,  enter  into  the  estimate,  with  the  result  that  the  actual 
cost  has  sometimes  been  found  to  be  100%  greater  than  the  esti- 
mated cost. 

In  the  same  way  indeterminate  items  of  cost,  such  as  foundations, 
cost  of  labor,  etc.,  enter*  Into  practically  all  the  calculations,  so  that 
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when  we  take  into  consideration  the  influence  of  location  upon  the 
cost  of  coal,  labor  and  water,  as  well  as  upon  the  investment,  it  is 
readily  seen  that  the  actual  cost  of  power  is  of  necessity  so  variable 
as  to  make  impossible  anything  like  a  standard  cost  per  kw.-hr. 

With  the  above  limitations  in  mind,  the  following  notes  on  the 
cost  of  power  have  been  compiled  with  the  idea  that  they  mi^ht 
form  a  guide  to  show  at  least  the  fundamental  relations  between 
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Fig.    61.     Diagram    showing   comparative   costs   per   brake   horse- 
power of  steam,  electricity,  gas  and  gasoline  in  small  powersL 


the  various  items  going  to  make  up  the  cost  of  power,  and  at  the 
same  time  show  what  Is  actually  being  done  to-day  in  large  plants 
having  a  maximum  load  of  over  30.000  kws. 

Table  LIX.  taken  from  a  paper  contributed  to  the  A.  I.  S.  EL  in 
1906,  has  been  expanded  and  revised  so  as  to  bring  it  up  to 
the  results  obtained  in  practice  in  1909.  The  principal  changes 
made  have  been  due  to  the  better  economy  obtained  in  the 
steam  turbine,  and  in  the  reduction  of  the  total  flxed  charges  from 
12%  to  11%;  flxed  charges  composed  of  6%  interest.  1%  taxes  and 
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general  administrative  expenses,  and  6%  for  amortization  or 
lescence  in  the  steam  and  hydraulic  plants. 

TABLE    LIX.     RELATIVE    COSTS    PER    KW.-HR    DISTRIBU- 
TION OP  MAINTENANCE  AND  OPERATION 

m 

I 

88  S| 

Maintenance:  5§       S        5^^       S  gfi 


sS        a*i      *^^  £        £«-*        •&  flS 


Engine  room,  mechanical..     2.59     0.51  1.55  6.18  2.84       0.51 
Boiler  or  producer  room..     4.66     4.33  S.66  1.16  1.97         ... 
Coal  and  ash-handlinflr  ap- 
paratus         0.58     0.54  0.44  0.29        0.29         

Electrical  apparatus 1.13     1.13  1.13  1.13  1.13       1.18 

Operation : 

Coal   61.70  65.53  62.44  26.62  26.97 

Water   7.20     0.65  0.61  3.60  2.16 

Engine  room,  labor 6.76     1.36  4.06  6.76  4.06       1.86 

Boiler     or     producer     room 

labor   7.20     6.74  6.50  1.81  3.06 

Coal  and  ash-handllnflr  labor     2.28     2.18  1.76  1.14  1.14 

Ash  removal   1.07     0.95  0.81  0.54       0.54         

Electrical  labor    2.54     2.64  2.51  2.54  2.54       2.54 

EnflTine  room  lubrication...     1.78     0.36  1.02  1.80  1.07       0.20 

Engine  room  waste,  etc 0.30     0.30  0.30  0.30  0.30       0.20 

Boiler  room  lubrication,  etc.     0.17     0.17  0.17  0.17  0.17 

Relative  operating  coRt,%..  100.00  77.23  76.87  62.94  47.23       5.94 

Relative  Investment,  % 100.00  76.00  80.00  110.00  96.20  100.00 

Probable   average   cost   per 

kw.   126.00  93.75  100.00  137.60  120.00  126.00 

Probable  flxed  charges,  %..   11        11  11  12  11.6       11 

For  steam-turbine  plants  larger  than  60,000  kw.  the  cost  per  kw. 
may  be  reduced  to  $76. 

In  the  other  items  will  be  found  changes  due  to  the  reduced  cost 
of  steam  turbines,  and  also  due  to  the  possibility  of  saving  the 
water  of  condensation  by  separating  out  the  oil  between  the  re- 
olprocating  engine  and  the  steam  turbine.  Under  the  heading  of 
Coal,  In  the  reciprocating  engine  and  steam  turbine  plant.  It  will 
be  found  that  this  amount  has  been  increased  so  as  to  cover  the 
difference  between  the  theoretical  amount  which  had  to  be  assumed 
In  1906,  and  the  actual  amount  guaranteed  by  the  manufacturer 
In  1909. 

In  Figs.  62-83  the  cost  of  delivered  coal  has  been  assumed  at 
13.00  per  ton  for  a  high  grade  coal  having  14,500  B.t.u.  per  lb. 
and  also  at  |1.50  per  ton  for  a  low-grade  coal  having  11,000  B.t.ii. 
per  lb.  so  as  to  illustrate  the  effect  upon  the  cost  of  power. 

Figs.  62  to  67  Inclusive  show  with  various  types  of  plants^  the 
fixed  charges  upon  the  upper  curve  and  the  operating  charges  below 
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the  axis,  so  that  the  sum  of  the  ordlnates  gives  the  total  cost  per 
kw.-hr.  for  any  load  factor  on  the  plant.  It  will  be  noted  that  all 
the  steam  plants  are  assumed  to  have  60%  overload  capacity,  suffi- 
cient to  carry  them  over  a  peak-load  of  2  hours,  whilst  the  gas  plant 
has  no   overload  capacity.     The  combined   gas-engine  and  steam- 
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Fig.   62.     Coat  of  power.     Reciprocating  steam-plant. 

Plant  cost  =  1125  per  kw. 

Interest,  taxes,  depreciation,  etc.=  11%. 

Solid  lines  =  coal  at  $3.00  — 14.600  B.t.u.  per  lb. 

I>otted  lines  =  coal  at  $1.50  — 11.000  B.tu.  per  lb. 


turbine    plant  has    26%   and    the   hydraulic    plant    10%   overload 
capacity. 

Vigs.  68  to  75  inclusive  show  typical  Industrial,  lighting  (summer 
and  winter),  and  railroad   (summed  and  winter)   load-curves.    On 
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these  Fiffs.  will  be  found  straight  lines  drawn  througfh  points  cor> 
respondin^r  to  the  necessary  installed  capacity  of  the  variouB  types 
of  plants,  and  a  second  series  of  cost  curves  bringinsr  out  in  a  verr 
BUggeistiye  manner  the  cost  of  furnishing  power  at  every  hour  of 
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Fig.  63.     Cost  of  power.     Steam  turbine  plant. 

Plant  cost  -  $93.75  per  kw. —  A. 

Plant  cost  -=-  176.00  per  kw. —  B. 

Interest,  taxes,  depreciation,  etc.=  11%. 

Solid  lines  =  coal  at  $3.00  — 14.500  B.t.u.  per  lb. 

Dotted  lines  =  coal  at  11.60  —  11,000  B.t.u.  per  lb. 


the  day.     As  an  Illustration,  refer  to  Fig.  72,  which  bhows  the  cost 
of  power  on  a  summer  lighting  load. 

During  the   greater  part  of  the  day,   No.   4,   or  the   gas-en^ne 
plant,  is  the  most  expensive,  owing  to  the  neceesarily  high  fixed 
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charges.     For    the    same    reason,    the    reciprocatinff    steam-engine 
plant  is  also  high. 

During  the  light  morning  load  the  hydraulic  plant  is  also  handl- 
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jng.   64.     Cost  of  power.     Reciprocating  engine   and   low-pressure 

turbine  plant. 

Plant  cost  =  1100  per  kw. 

Interest,  taxes,  depreciation,  etc.=  11%. 

Solid  lines  =  coal  at  $3.00  — 14,500  B.t.u.  per  lb. 

Dotted  lines  =  coal  at  $1.60  — 11,000  B.t.u.  per  lb. 


capped  by  the  fixed  charges,  but  the  low  operating  costs  render  it 
the  more  efficient  upon  the  whole. 
Fig.  66.  representing  the  plant  in  which  .6  the  installed  capacity 
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consists  of  gSLB  engines  and  .6  of  steam  turbines,  makes  so  excel- 
lent a  showing  on  all  the  load-diagrams  that  we  may  expect  to 
hear  more  of  this  type  of  plant  In  the  future. 

In  all  these  comparisons  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  costs 
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Fig.  66.     Cost  of  power.    Gas-engine  plant. 

Plant  cost  =  1137.60  per  kw. 

Interest,  taxes,  depreciation,  etc.  =  12%. 

Solid  lines  —  coal  at  $3.00 — 14.500  B  t.u.  per  lb. 

Dotted  lines  =  coal  at  $1.60  —  11,000  B.t.u.  per  lb. 

are  worked  out  to  the  generating  plant  bus-bars  only.  In  prac- 
tically all  cases,  therefore,  the  costs  discriminate  in  favor  of  the 
hydraulic  plant,  which  almost  invariably  has  to  assume  as  a  part 
of  its  expenses,  the  fixed  charges  and  operating  expenses  of  the 
transmission  linea     Obviously,  it  was  Inadvisable  to  bring  such  an 
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unknown  quantity  into  this  comparison,  but  the  fixed  charges  and 
operating  expenses  of  a  long-distance  transmission  line  connecting 
to  an  hydraulic  plant  may  be  sufficient  in  many  cases  to  decide 
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Fig.  66.     Cost  of  power.     Gas-engine  and  steam-turbine  plant. 

Plant  cost  =  1120  per  kw. 

Interest,  taxes,  depreciation,  etc.  =  11.5%. 

Solid  lines  =  coal  at  13.00  — 14,500  B.t.u.  per  lb. 

Dotted  lines  =  coal  at  11.50  —  11.000  B.t.u.  per  lb. 

the  question  of  local  steam  or  gas  plant  versus  long-distance  trans- 
mission from  an  hydraulic  plant. 

Figs.  76  to  81  are  calculated  from  Pigs.  62  to  67  and  show  the 
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power-plant  costs  per  kw.  per  annum  for  various  load-factors  for 
each  of  the  6  types  of  plants.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  tlutt 
the  result  shown  in  Fig.  81  Is  for  power  at  the  bus-hars  only,  and 
that  this  must  of  neoe.ssfty  be  increased  by  the  fixed  charges  and 
maintenance  costs  of  the  transmission  lines  and  transformers. 
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Fig.    67.     Cost  of  power.     Hydraulic  plant. 

Plant  cost  =  1126  per  kw. 

Interest,  taxes,  depreciation,  etc.=:  11%. 


Comparative  Power  Station  Costs  for  Steam,  Qas  and  Diesel 
Engines.  The  following  is  from  a  paper  by  Charles  Day,  In  Power. 
Oct.  S,  1911.  The  great  difficulty  most  buyers  of  power-plant  ma- 
chinery find  is  in  securing  reliable  figures  of  power  costs  fix>m 
people    engaged    in    trade,    except   In    the    case   of   electrlc-suppIy 
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stations.  The  flgfures  published  in  the  Electrical  Times  cover  prac- 
tically almost  all  the  supply  stations  in  Great  Britain,  and  this 
information  combined  with  information  obtained  direct  from  sta- 
tion engineers  has  enabled  the  author  to  determine   the  average 
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FiflT.   68.     Typical   industrial  load. 


results  obtained  in  such  stations.     With  different   types  of  plant 
these  averaflres  for  stations  having  a  plant  capacity  not  exceeding 
1000  horsepower,  are  as  stated  in  Table  LX. 
The  limit  of  1000  h.p.  was  fixed  owing  to  there  being  as  yet  no 
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TABLE  LiX.     PENCE  PER  KW.-HR.  SOLD 


Type  of 
enfrine 


Steam 
Gas  . 
Diesel 


Fuel 


0.46 
0.43 
0.23 


Lubricat- 
ing oil, 

and 
.  water 


0.06 
0.09 
0.04 


0.25 
0.28 
0.19 


Repairs      T6tal 

and      operating 
mainte-      costs, 
nance       pence 


0.26 
0.24 
0.07 


1.02 
1.04 
0.68 


Load 
factor 


14.7 
16.8 
14.3 


large  electricity-supply  stations  equipped  solely  with  Diesel  engine 
or  gas  engines.  Of  course,  better  results  are  obtained  when  driving 
machinery  which  gives  a  better  load  factor,  but  the  causes  which 
produce  loss  are,  as  a  rule,  the  same,  though  modified  In  extent. 
The  general  conclusion  formed  from  a  study  of  electricity  stations 
holds  good  for  the  great  majority  of  power  users,  though  perhaps 
not  applicable  to  some  special  trades,  where  engines  can  be  run 
continuously  on  almost  uniform  loada  It  is  also  necessary  to  point 
out  that  the  figures  include  some  items  which  should  not  strictly 
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Fig.   69.     Typical   industrial  load.     Cost   of  power  throughout  the 

day. 

Reciprocating  steam  plant. 

Steam-turbine  plant. 

Reciprocating  engine  and  low  pressure  turbine  plant. 

Gas-engine  plant. 


1  = 

2  = 

3  = 

4  = 
6  = 
6  = 


Gas  engine  and  steam-turbine  plant. 
Hydraulic  plant. 


be  charged  against  the  power  plant.  For  instance,  the  wages  Items 
include  figures  for  men  working  on  cables,  street  lamps,  and  in  sub- 
stations, and  the  repairs  items  include  repairs  to  such  parts.  Also 
it  is  necessary  to  mention  that  the  figures  give  the  costs  per  unit 
of  energy  sold,  not  per  unit  generated. 

From  the  averages  it  is  clear  that  a  substantial  gain  is  obtained 
by  the  adoption  of  Diesel  engines  as  against  either  gas  or  steam 
engines,  the  figures  being  beyond  doubt  substantially  accurate.  It 
is  also  noticeable  that  the  gain  is  not  only  on  fuel  consumption. 
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but  Is  practically  In  the  same  proportion  on  the  other  items  of 
expenditure. 

The  irreat  savinflr  shown  by  these  average  figrures  is  confirmed 
by  repeated  experiences  of  the  author.  In  many  cases,  although 
the  figures  guaranteed  with  Diesel  engines  have  been  no  better 
than  figures  previously  guaranteed  and  obtained  on  tests,  with 
existing  steam  and  gas  engines,  the  Diesel  engines  have  shown  over 
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PER  CENT  LOAD-FACTOR 
Fig.  70.    Typical  lighting  load. 


extended  periods  a  saving  of  60  and  60%,  and  in  some  cases  an  even 
greater  percentage,  the  result  being  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Diesel 
engine's  average  working  results  were  very  much  nearer  to  the 
guaranteed  figures  than  with  gas  or  steam  engines,  combined  with 
the  fact  that  the  relatively  high  cost  of  working  at  light  loads 
with  gas  or  steam  had  not  been  sufllciently  taken  into  account  when 
considering  the  guaranteed  figures. 
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fo     a 
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Fig.   71.     Typical  winter  lighting  load.     Cost  of  power  throughout 
the  day.     Curves  1,  2,  3,  4,  6  and  6  same  as  in  Fig.   (9. 


TABLE  LXl     OPERATING  COST,  PENCE  PER  KW-HR 
SOLD,  I<K)R  STEAM  STATIONS  OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES 


Lubricat- 

Station 
capacity 
not  exceed- 
ing, kw. 

Fuel 

ing  oil. 

waste, 

water 

and 

Repairs 
Wages  and  main- 
tenance 

Total, 
penoe 

Load 
factor 

stores 

260 

0.63 

0.09 

0.36 

0.36 

1.4S 

13.2 

600 

0.66 

0.06 

0.27 

0.29 

1.18 

13.3 

760 

0.43 

0.06 

0.23 

0.24 

0.96 

16.4 

1.000 

0.40 

0.06 

0.23 

0.21 

0.89 

16.8 

1,600 

0.42 

0.04 

0.17 

0.18 

0.81 

16.9 

2.000 

0.37 

0.04 

0.16 

0.21 

0.78 

17.7 

3.000 

0.33 

0.04 

0.16 

0.17 

0.69 

17.4 

4.000 

0.40 

0.03 

0.14 

0.20 

0.77 

18.8 

6.000 

0.34 

0.03 

0.11 

0.16 

0.64 

18.7 

7.000 

0.36 

0.04 

0.13 

0.20 

0.73 

17.9 

10.000 

0.26 

0.03 

0.09 

0.13 

0.61 

22.6 

20.000 

0.30 

0.03 

0.11 

0.16 

0.60 

19.6 

60.000 

0.23 

0.02 

0.10 

0.11 

0.46 

20.66 
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When  going  through  cost  records  to  prepare  the  average  figures 
previously  given,  the  author  noticed  very  wide  differences  of  cost 
per  unit,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  steam  plant.  He  therefore 
had  the  average  cost  calculated  for  steam  stations  of  different  capa- 
city, and  as  the  results  are  interesting,  they  are  given  separately 
in  Table  LXI. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that,  even  with  the  largest  steam  stations,  the 
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Fig.  72.     Typical  summer  lighting  load.     Cost  of  power  throughout 
the  day.     Curves  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6  same  as  Fig.  69. 


costs  |>er  unit  generated  are  no  better  than  for  quite  small  stations 
using  Diesel  engines,  and  this  in  face  of  the  improved  load  factor. 
This  is  a  most  important  point,  and  shows  that  small  Diesel  stations 
can  profitably  supply  current  at  prices  hitherto  thought  to  be  ob- 
tainable only  in  densely  populated  centers  having  large  power 
stations. 

In  all  cases  the  figures  which  have  been  given  are  operating 
costs  and  do  not  include  anything  for  interest  on  capital  or  de- 
preciation.    It  is  hardly  possible  to  give  a  definite  statement  show- 
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Ing  the  cost  of  constructiiur  And  equipping  power  houses  of  differ- 
ent types,  as  there  are  so  many  variable  factors.  However,  the 
author's  experiences  of  a  considerable  number  of  estimates  itidi^ 
cates  that  up  to  a  capacity  of.  say,  1000  kws.  there  is  senermlly 
little  difference  between  the  gross  capital  expenditure  required, 
whether  steam,  gan,  or  Diesel  engines  be  adopted. 


«— t 


10      u 
TIME-HOURS 

Fig.  73.     Typical  railway  load. 


10 ft 


The  heat  efficiency  of  the  Diesel  engine,  though  far  from  perflsct, 
is  BtlU  much  better  than  any  other  heat  engine,  as  is  readily  seen 
from  the  fuel  consumption,  which  is  0.44  pound  of  fuel  oil  per 
brake  horsepower  per  hour.  The  fuel  consumption  Is  also  low •  at 
partial  loads;  being  0.46  pound  at  three-quarters  load,  0.47  pound 
at  half  load  and  0.62  pound  at  quarter  load. 

These  are  not  "records"  but  eveiyday  flgure%  and  for  engti 
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of  moderate  sfae.  With  larger  en^rines  the  fuel  consumption  is 
rather  lower,  but  increase  of  sire  does  not  give  anything  like  the 
improvement  in  fuel  consumption  that  occurs  with  steam  engines. 

Owing  to  the  high  economy  at  light  loads  it  is  often  found  dis- 
tinctly advantageous  to  run  a  Diesel  engine  in  preference  to  using 
a  storage  battery. 

The  oil  generally  used  is  residual  petroleum;  that  is, 'the  re- 


TIME-HOURS 

Fig.  74.     Typical  summer  load.     Cost  of  power  throughout  the  day. 
Curves  1.  2,  3.  4,  6  and  6  same  as  In  Fig.  69. 

Biduum  left  from  petroleum  after  the  lighter  oils  have  been  distilled 
off.  The  increased  demand  -for  gasolene  will  certainly  tend  to 
Increase  the  further  supply  of  residuum,  while  the  opening  up  of 
new  oilwells  in  various  parts  of  the  world  is  steadily  increasing 
the  otl  supply. 

The  fuel  oil  used  can  be  almost  any  of  the  fuel  oils  which  are 
used  for  boiler  firing,  and  a  wide  variety  of  oils  can  be  used  with 
no  alteration  of  the  engine,  this  being  probably  explained  by  the 
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fact  that  an  atomizer  which  will  sufflciently  atomise  a  thick  viscouB 
oil  can  easily  atomize  the  thinner  oils.  The  use  of  oil  fuel  carries 
with  it  obvious  advantaeres  in  the  way  of  ease  of  handling  and  of 
cleanliness. 

The  question  may  naturally  be  asked  whether  Diesel  enirines  are 
suitable  for  long:  periods  of  continuous  running.  In  reply  to  this 
the  following  instance  may  be  quoted: 
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Fig.   75.     Typical  winter  railway  load.     Cost  of  power  throughout 
the  day.     Curves  1,  2.  3,  4.  5  and  6  same  as  in  Fig.  69. 

At  the  Btrkdale  Electricity  Works  a  Mirrlees-Diesel  was  installed 
a  little  over  four  years  ago.  The  station  engineer  recently  made  a 
report  which  showed  that  the  engine  had.  on  the  average,  worked 
23.76  hours  out  of  every  24  hours  throughout  the  four  years,  or  an 
average  stoppage  of  about  1.76  hours  each  Sunday. 

Average  Costs  of  Installing  and  Operating  Goal- Burning  Steam 
Power  Plants.    Reginald  Trautschold  gives  the  following  in  L.efax. 

The  diflTerentiated  costs  which  together  ordinarily  make  up  the 
total  cost  of  a  steam  power  plant  are: 
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Land  for  engine  and  boiler  rqpms   Accessories 

Ehi^ne  and  boiler  room  building    Foundations 

Chimneya 

Boilers 

Feed  pumps,  boiler 

Engines 

brake  h.p.  capacity  of  plant 


Piping 
Installation 
Freight  and  cartage 


Cost  of  plant  per  brake  h.p.  = 


total  cost  of  plant 


=  Item  A. 
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PEa  CENT  LOAD-FACTOR 

Fig.  76.     Cost  of  power  per  kw.  per  year.     Reciprocating  steam- 
plant. 
Plant  cost  $125  per  kw. 
Fixed  charges  :::  11%. 

A,  B.  C,  D  =  coal  at  13.00  — 14,600  B.t.u.  per  lb. 
A',  B',  C.  D'.=  coal  at  $1.60  —  11.000  B.t.u.  per  lb. 
A  =  Coal  and  water. 

B  =  A  +  Mechanical  maintenance  and  operation. 
C  =  B  +  EHectrical  maintenance  and  operation. 
D  =  C  4-  Fixed  charges. 
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PER  CENT  LOAD-FACTOR 
Fiff.  77.     Cost  of  power  per  kw.  per  year.     Steam-turbine  plant 

Plant  cost  $93.75  and  $76  per  kw. 

Fixed  chargres.  11%. 

A,  B.  C,  and  D  same  as  in  Fig.  76  =  coal  at  |S.(M)  — 14,000  B.tu. 
per  lb. 

A\  B\  C  and  D'  same  as  in  Fig.  76  =  coal  at  |1.60  — 11,000  B.t.iL 
per  lb. 

Fixed  charges  per  year  (yearly  burden)  : 


Depreciation 

S   %oftotaloo8t. 

Repairs 

2    %  "     " 

M 

Interest 

6    %  ••      " 

M 

Insurance 

1    %  ••      •• 

M 

Taxes,  2%  or 

.76 

cost  _ 

1.6%  "      " 

M 

Total  16.6%  "      •• 

Fixed  charges  per  bralce  h.p.-yr.  =  16.6%  of  Item  A. 
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TABLE  I4XII 


A.    COST  OP  PIiANT 
BRAK£  H.P. 


PER 


B.  FIXED  CHARGES  PER 
BRAKE  H.P.  YEAR.  TAKEN 
AS  15.6%  OF  COST  PER 
BRAKE  H.P. 


Siie  h.p. 

100 

200 

300 

400 

600 

600 

700 

800 

900 

1000 

1600 

2000 

2600 

3000 

4000 

5000 


Cost 

$172 
146 
126 
110 

96 

84 

76 

68 

64 

60 

58 

56.60 

66 

64 

62 

60 


Size  h.p. 


Cost 


C.  COST  OP  ATTENDANCE 
PER  BRAKE  H.P.  YEAR 
(308  DAYS) 


Sise 

Operative  houra 

of  plant 

per  day 

h.p. 

10 

24 

100 

112.00 

124.00 

200 

10.00 

20.00 

300 

8.60 

17.20 

400 

7.26 

14.60 

500 

6.20 

12.40 

600 

6.40 

10.80 

700 

4.70 

9.40 

800 

4.16 

8.30 

900 

3.76 

7.60 

lODO 

3.60 

7.00 

1600 

3.26 

6.60 

2000 

3.16 

6.30 

2500 

3.06 

6.10 

3000 

2.76 

6.60 

4000 

2.60 

6.00 

5000 

2.26 

4.60 

100 

1 

26.66 

200 

22.63 

800 

19.63 

400 

17.06 

600 

14.88 

600 

13.02 

700 

11.78 

800 

10.64 

900 

9.92 

1000 

9.30 

1600 

8.99 

2000 

8.76 

2600 

8.63 

3000 

8.37 

4000 

8.06 

6000 

7.76 

D.     COST 

OF     OIL. 

WASTE 

AND 

SUPPLIES 

PER 

BRAKE 

H.P.     YEAR     (308 

DAYS) 

Siie 

Operative  hours 

of  plant 

per  day< 

h.p. 

10 

24 

100 

1  2.40 

1  5.76 

200 

2.00 

4.80 

300 

1.72 

4.13 

400 

1.46 

8.48 

600 

1.24 

2.88 

600 

1.08 

2.60 

700 

.94 

2.26 

800 

.88 

1.99 

900 

.76 

1.80 

1000 

.70 

1.68 

1600 

.66 

1.66 

2000 

.60 

1.44 

2600 

.66 

1.32 

3000 

.60 

1.20 

4000 

.40 

.96 

6000 

.36 

.84 

TABL.E  LXIIL 


COAL  CONSUMPTION  PER  BRAKE  H.P.  YEAR 
(308  DAYS)       ' 


Size 

Operative  hours 

Sise 

Operative  hours 

of  plant 

per  day 

of  plant 

per  day 

h.p. 

10 

24 

h.p. 

10 

24 

100 

10.00  tons 

20.00  tons 

900 

4.16  tons        8.30  tons 

20a 

9.00 

18.00 

1000 

3.46 

6.90 

300 

8.26 

16.60 

1500 

2.80 

6.60 

400 

8.00 

16.00 

2000 

2.40 

4.80 

500 

7.10 

14.20 

2600 

2.10 

.   4.20 

600 

6.20 

12.40 

3000 

1.86 

3.70 

700 

6.60 

11.00 

4000 

1.72 

3.44 

800 

4.80 

9.60 

6000 

1.66 

3.10 
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TABLE   LXrV.     TOTALi  COST   OP   POWER  PER   BRAKE    H.P. 

YEAR   (308  DAYS) 

Cost  of  coal  per  ton 


Size 

$2.00 

$3.00 

$4.00 

$6.00 

plant 
h.p. 

Service 

Service 

Service 

Service 

10  hr. 

24  hr. 

10  hr. 

24  hr. 

10  hr. 

24  hr. 

10  hr. 

24  hr. 

100  (61.06 

$96.42 

171.06 

$116.42 

181.06  $186.42 

$91.06  $156.42 

200 

52.63 

83.43 

61.63 

101.48 

70.63 

119.43 

79.63 

137.43 

300 

46.35 

73.86 

54.60 

90.36 

62.85 

106.86 

71.10 

123.36 

400 

41.75 

67.03 

49.75 

88.03 

57.76 

99.03 

65.76 

116.03 

500 

36.52 

58.66 

43.62 

72.76 

60.72 

86.98 

67.82 

101.16 

600 

31.90 

51.22 

38.10 

63.62 

44.30 

76.02 

60.60 

88.42 

700 

28.42 

45.44 

33.92 

66.44 

39.42 

67.44 

44.92 

78.44 

800 

26.22 

40.03 

30.02 

49.63 

34.82 

69.23 

39.62 

68.83 

900 

22.72 

36.82 

26.87 

44.12 

81.02 

62.43 

36.17 

60.72 

1000 

20.40 

31.78 

23.85 

38.68 

27.30 

46.58 

80.75 

62.48 

1600 

18.49 

28.26 

21.29 

38.85 

24.09 

39.46 

26.89 

46.06 

2000 

17.31 

26.10 

19.71 

80.90 

22.11 

86.70 

24.51 

40.60 

2500 

16.33 

24.36 

18.43 

28.56 

20.63 

32.76 

22.63 

36.96 

8000 

15.32 

22.47 

17.17 

26.17 

19.02 

29.87 

20.87 

38.67 

4000 

14.40 

20.90 

16.12 

24.34 

17.84 

27.78 

19.66 

31.22 

5000 

13.45 

19.29 

15.00 

22.39 

16.65 

26.49 

18.10 

28.69 

Cost  of  power  is  at  engine;  no  transmission  or  conversion  I 

considered. 

BXAMPLI 

2600-brake  h.p.  plant,  operated  10  hrs.  per  day.  308  days  per*yr., 
coal  $4.00  per  ton. 
Cost  of  plant  (Table  LXII-A) $137,600 

Yearly  fixed  charges  (Table  LXII-B)   $  21.826 

Yearly  cost  of  attendance  (Table  LXII-C)   7.626 

Yearly  cost  of  supplies  (Table  LXII-D)   1.876 

Yearly  coal.  6,260  tons  (Table  LiXIII)   21,000 

Total  cost  of  power  per  year  (Table  LXIV)   $  61,326 

Total  cost  of  power  per  brake  h.p.-hr.  (Table  LXV)  $.00667  or  %  ct. 

Steam  Power  Plant  Cottt.  The  following  estimated  coats  were 
given  in  a  report  of  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  reprinted  in  Engineering  News,  Dec  1907. 

CAPITAL,  COSTS  OP  STEAM   POWER  PLANTS  AND  ANNUAL 

COSTS  OF  POWER  PER  B.H.P. 

Capital  ccst  of  plant  per  h.p. 

, fnHtalled — • x  Annual       Annual 

Size  of      Engines  cost  of  1 0-  cost  of  24- 

Rlant,    boilers,  etc.,    Buildings         Total  hr.  power  hr.  power 

.p.  installed  perb.h-p.   perb.h.p. 

Engines.     Simple,  slide  valve,  non -condensing. 
Boilers:     Return  tubular. 

10 
20 
30 
40 
50 


166.00 

$40.00 

$106.00 

$91.16 

$180.76 

66.00 

37.00 

93.00 

76.31 

161.48 

48.70 

36.00 

83.70 

66.46 

131.68 

44.76  • 

33.60 

78.26 

69.49 

117.74 

43.00 

31.00 

74.00 

63.96 

108.46 
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{  same  aa  Fi^.  76. 


40  flO 

PER  CENT  LOAD-FACTOR 

Flff.  78.     Cost  of  power  per  kw.  per  year.     Reclprocatlngr-eaglne  and 

low-pressure  turbine  plant 

Plant  cost  1100  per  kw. 
Fixed  charges  11%. 
A.  B.  C«  D 
A'.  B\  c.  jy 

Snffines : 
Boilers : 

30 
40 
50 
60 
80 
100 

Etearlnes: 
Boilers: 

100 
160 
200 
300 


Simple 
Return 

,  Corliss,  non 
tubular. 

-condensing. 

7tl.70 
62.86 
59.00 
66.00 
60.00 
44.60 

86.00 
83.60 
31.00 
30.00 
27.60 
26.00 

105.70 
96.35 
90.00 
86.70 
77.50 
69.60 

61.14 
66.60 
50.70 
47.42 
43.86 
40.65 

117.70 
107.10 
97.73 
91.34 
85.41 
79.19 

Compound.  Corliss, 
Return  tubular,  with 

condensing, 
reserve  capacity. 

63.40 
63.70 
50.10 
45.90 

28.00 
24.00 
20.00  . 
18.00 

91.40 
77.70 
70.10 
63.90 

33.18 
29.83 
28.14 
26.27 

60.05 
64.63 
61.72 
48.83 
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400 

600 

750 

1,000 

43.66 
41.25 
40.50 
39.00 

16.00 
14.00 
13.00 
12.00 

69.66 
56.26 
63.50 
61.00 

24.84 
23.73 
23.56 
28.26 

46.12 
44.21 
44.02 
48.71 

Engines : 
Boilers : 

Compound,  Corliss,  condensing. 
Water-tube,  with  reserve  capacity. 

800 
400 
600 
750 
1,000 

55.20 
51.50 
49.40 
46.80 
44.30 

18.00 
16.00 
14.00 
13.00 
12.00 

73.20 
67.50 
63.40 
69.70 
66.80 

26.77 
24.18 
23.19 
22.88 
22.47 

46.32 
48.61 

42.03 
41.66 

41.11 

PER  CENT  LOAD-FACTOR 

Fig.  79.    Cost  of  power  per  kw.  per  year.    Oas-encliM  plant. 

Plant  cost  =  1137.60  per  kw. 

Fixed  cliarges  12%. 

Solid  lines        1 

Dotted  lines     >  same  as  Fig.  76. 

A,  B,  CD       J 
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Sis.  80.    Cost  of  power  per  kw.  per  year. 

turbine  plant. 

Plant  cost  =  1120  per  kw. 

Klzed  charges  11.6%  per  annnm. 

Solid  lines         \ 

Dotted  lines      \  same  as  In  Fig.  76. 

A.  B.  C.  D        J 


Oaa-englne  and  steam- 


Boitor  Room  Equipment  Costs  Per  Rated  Boiler  Horse-Power. 
The  following,  by  O.  S.  Lyford,  Jr.,  and  R.  W.  Stovel  for  plants 
usingr  coal  for  fuel*  was  taken  from  Electric  Journal,  April,  1912. 

Dol8  per  h.p. 
High      Low 

Boilers  exclusive  of  masonry  setting 111. 00  I  8.00 

Superheaters 3.00  0 

Stokers S  50  3  00 

Masonry  settings  for  boilers 8.60  2.00 

Flues 1.60  0.76 
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Dole,  per  li.p. 

Hisrh  Liow 

Stacks ; 4.00  2.00 

Economixera 4.00  0 

Mechaikic«d  Draft , 8.00  0 

Feed-pumps    1.50  0  SO 

All  Piping  and  Pipe  Covering 10.00  0.00 

Feed-Heaters    I i.oo  0.40 

Coal  Chutes  and  Ash  Hopi>ers 1.26  o 

Various,  such  as  Indicating  and  Recording  Devices, 
Damper     Regulator,     Ladders     and     Runways, 

Painting,  etc 1.00  0.50 

Totals (60.2S     $22.15 

Cost  of  a   10  h.p.   Staam    Plant   as   given    by   W.    O.    Webber. 

Engineering  Magasine,  Feb.,  1907. 

10  h.p.  boiler $    joo 

Boiler  foundation  and  setting 160 

Blow-off  tartlc Jl 

Damper  and  regulator 75 

Injector  tank 10 

Water  meter   : 40 

Piping  for  same  20 

Pump  and  vacuum 122 

Feed-water  heater   40 

Pipe  covering 60 

1789 

Engine,  7  by  10 %  184 

Foundation  for  same 60 

Steam  separator 85 

Oil  separator 25 

Piping 95 

Freight  and  cartage 30 

$429 

Land  for  engine  and  boiler  room,  800  sq.  ft.  at  fl.OO (    800 

Boiler  and  engine-room  bidg.,  300  sq.  ft.  at  $1.60       450 

Chimney.  18-ln.  by  40-rt   400 

11.150 

Total    |2,SC8 

Not9,  These  figures  of  Mr.  Webber's  evidently  Include  labor  in 
each  item.  His  allowance  of  |1.00  per  sq.  ft.  for  land  would  be 
high  In  some  places  because  it  amounts  to  over  1 48,000  per  acre. 

Cost  of  a  00- h.p.  Steam  Plant.  Mr.  Webber  ta  authority  for  the 
following,  also. 

Land  for  engine  and  boiler  room |  2.500.00 

Buildings  for  engine  and  boiler  room 2.500.00 

Chimney 1,200.00 

80-h.p.  boiler 700.00 

Ash  pan  for  boiler  (below  high-tide  level)   120.00 

Boiler  and  engine  settings 1,282.00 

Blow-off  tank   Sl.OO 

Damper  regulator  76.00 

Injector  tank    1000 

Water  meter 60.00 
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PER  CENT  LOAD-FACTOR 

Tig.  81.    Cost  of  power  per  kw.  per  year.    Hydraulic  plant. 

Plant  coift  =  1 125  per  kw. 

Fixed  charges,  11%  per  annum. 

A  =  Mechanical  maintenance  and  operation. 

B  =  A  +  Electrical  maintenance  and  operation. 

C  =  B  -f  Fixed  charges. 


Pfplnr  for  same 22.13 

Pump  and  receiver 146.60 

Feed-water  heater 70.40 

Pipe  covering 70.75 

I  2.677.78 

Engine,  12  by  30  $  i.065.00 

Pan  for  engine  fly  wheel 155! 

Steam  separator 60.00 
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FijBr.  82.     Summary  of  FIkr.  1  to  4  Inclunlve. 
Curves  1.  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  S  same  as  Fig.  69. 
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Oil  separator 41.00 

Piping,  freisrht  and  cartage 1,026.41 

S  2,266.21 

Shafting  in  place ; $  650.00 

Belting  In  place 286.00 

I  836.00 

Total 111,977.99 


IP  w 

peA  cent  load-factor 


Fig.  8*3.     Summary  of  Fig&  76  to  81  inclusive. 

Curves  1,  2.  3.  4,  6,  and  6  same  as  Fig.  69. 
Coal  at  $8.00  — 14,600  B.Lu.  per  lb. 
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PER  CENT  LOAO-FACTOa 
Flff.  84.     Summary  of  Figs.  76  to  81  inclusive. 

Curves  1.  2.  3.  4.  6.  and  6  same  as  Fig.  69. 
Coal  at  ll.&O  — 11.000  B.t.u.  per  lb. 

note.  These  co&ts  include  labor  and  incidentals.  The  item  for 
land  is  very  high  except  in  cities  of  the  first  or  second  class. 

Average  Cost  of  Compound  Condensing  Steam  Plants.  W.  H. 
Weston  has  given  the  following,  Engineering  Magaiine,  January, 
1912: 


H.P. 

100  Without  Economiiers % 

200 


300 
400 
600 
600 
800 
1,000 


<« 


With 


«« 


»* 


Cost 

10,000 
19.000 
26.500 
Sl.OOO 
28,000 
38.000 
66.500 
66.500 
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H.P.  Com 

l.GOO     with    Bconomliera    SS.tOO 

!,O0O  ■■  ■•  ISI.OOO 


The  above  flgures  do  not  Include  mechanlcaj  Mokera  or  asta-  or 
coal -hand  ling-  equlpnienti^  but  do  Include  engine  and  boiler  houses 
engine  found atlona,  condcntier  and  pump  foundalloni^  cblnincy, 
bollera  (Including  Bettings  and  lltlinga),  economlaera  (ezcflpt  whera 
noted),  all  piping,  valveu,  feed  punjpn.  heaters  and  Beparaton;  en- 
gines, condensers,  air  and  clrculaling  pump^  and  aJao  allowlns  |1 
or  H  per  h.p.  for  miscellaneous  coHta. 

Hr.  Weston  says  that  for  lOOD  h.p.  or  morc^  ash-handllns  plants 
coat  fO.EO  to  (3  per  h.p..  and  coal-handling  plants  from  tl  to  |C 
per  h.p. ;  these  being  so  dependent  upon  special  condition*  that  tbey 


»-»«."|«sii     1      a      1  ■— '—    h  m 

Fig.  8S.     Approximate  cost  per  h.p.  of  xleani  power  plants  complete. 

should  be  calculated  tor  each  plant  Independently,  r«lber  than 
trusting  to  averaKe  figures  wblch  vary  very  widely  between  theae 
limits  and  even  exceed  them. 

Approximate  Coit  Per  h.D>  of  Stesm  Power  Plants  ComplM*. 
Simple  Condenilna-  KIg.  Hi  was  plotted  from  data  compiled  bj 
Wm.  E.  Snow,  as  given  In  Tables  KXVI-UCIX. 

The  Eatlmsted  Cost  per  h.p.  of  Steam  Powar  Plant  Complct*. 
After  Wm.  B.  Snow,  Engineering  Magailne,  May,  1V08.  Tablea 
LXVI-UCIX  were  compiled  from  a  larxe  amount  of  data,  oblalned 
In  many  nmall  power  ststlons  at  various  places,  and  are  believed 
lo  be  sufficlenlly  accurate  for  any  purpoM  of  ordinary  eatlmatlns. 
They  are  naturally  general  averagwi  or  approximations  thereto. 
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Cost  of  a  8t«am  Power  Plant  for  a  Textile  Mill.  F.  B.  Rhea, 
Southern  Electrician,  Feb.,  1912,  gives  the  followinir  table  for  the 
coat  of  complete  installation  per  h.p.  of  such  a  plant. 

Engine  and  condenser $13.67 

Piping,    etc 3.70 

Fire  tube  boilers 6.00 

Fan  and  stack : 1.82 

Installing  fire  tube  boilers 1.21 

Foundation     1.26 

Boiler  pumps 0.26 

EkK>nomizer     3.92 

Drive 1.00 

Piping  in  to  boiler 0.90 

Pipe  covering 0.60 

Total    $33.23 

This  is  understood  to  represent  a  2,500-h.p.  plant  with  pump,  hot- 
well  and  jet  condenser  and  all  piping  between  the  condenser 
head  and  hot-well,  the  engine  being  delivered  and  erected  on  pur- 
chaser's foundation  at  competitive  point  in  the  Carolfnas.  The 
plant  is  figured  to  drive  a  66,000  spindle  cotton  mill,  the  engines 
being  32  and  64  by  60  ins.,  cross  compound  condensing,  complete, 
including  foundations,  condenser,  all  necessary  pumps,  all  piping, 
boilers,  and  stack  or  chimney  for  induced  draft. 

Steam  Boilers.    We  are  indebted  to  L.  P.  Breckenridge.  Professor 

of  Mechanical  Engineering  at  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yale 

University,  for  the  following  formulse  of  costs. 

ESquation  of 
Type  Capacity  cost  in  dollars 

Horixontal  water  tube Up  to  600  hp.         400  +  8  X  hp. 

Vertical  water  tube Up  to  600  hp.         300  +  7  X  hp. 

A.  A.  Potter,  Professor  of  Steam  and  Gas  Engineering,  has  given 
in  Power,  Dec,  1913,  the  following  formulse  of  costs. 

Capacity,  Equation 

Type  boiler,  h.p.  of  cost,  dol. 

Vertical  fire  tube Under  20  hp.  49.2  +  6.66  X  hp. 

Submerged  tubes,  100  lb.  per  sq.  in.     20  to  60  hp.  116.4  +  3.36  X  hp. 

Full  length  tubes,  100  lb.  per  sq.  in.  Up  to  60  hp.  61.6  +  3.62  X  hp. 

Horizontal   fire-tube  cylindrical Up  to  60  hp.  64.    +  4.14  X  hp. 

From  Bulletin  No.  2  of  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  en- 
titled Boiler-Room  Economics  by  A.  A.  Potter  and  S.  L.  Simmering 
we  have  taken  the  following: 

Portable  locomotive  type  fire-tube  boilers,  C  =  121  +  6.68  X  hp., 
where  C  =  co.st  in  dollars  and  hp.  =  boiler  horse-power. 

Horizontal  fire-tube  boilers — working  pressure,  126  lb.  gauge; 
for  100  hp.  or  less,  C  -  6.8  X  hp.  —  20  from  100  to  226  hp.,  C  = 
211  +  3.36  X  hp. 

Vertical  water-tube  boilers;  upper  limit,  C  =  1032 -f  2.68  X  hp. ; 
lower  limit.  C  =  797  +  6.17  X  hp. ;  average  cost,  C  =  912  +  6.98  X  hp. 

Horizontal  water- tube  boilers,  C  -  149  -|-  8.24  X  hp. 

Tables  LXX-LXXIV  were  compiled  by  A.  A.  Potter  and  S.  L. 
Simmering  from  data  furnished  them  by  manufacturers.  From 
tliese  tables  were  deduced  the  formulae  from  Bulletin  No.  2,  above. 
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Boilers.     Prom   the   American   Handbook  for   Electrical 

'we   take   the  followinfr:     The  selling  price  of  boilers  per 

<  10  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  =  1  h.p.)  ranges  from  about 

,    depending  upon  the  size,  the  pressure  they  are  to  sus- 

style    and   design,  etc.     The  lowest  prices  named  are  for 

d.   ordinary,  horizontal  tubular  boilers  (fire  tube)  for  low 

For   power  plants  of  1000  h.p.  and  over  the  price  will 

;iaily   between  $10  and  |16  for  pressures  not  over  160  lbs. 

in.      For    higher   pressures  and   for   boilers   provided   with 

ters    tlie   prices  will   be   higher.     For  boilers  of  less  than 

the    price   per  h.p.    Increases  as  the   size  decreases.     The 

\nied  are  for  the  boilers  with  the  usual  fittings  of  grates, 

nd   ivater  gauges,  blowoff  and  stop  valves,  on  board  cars 

oiler  works,  and  do  not  Include  the  cost  of  erection  nor  of 

rk.  flues  or  chimneys. 

Benjamin  (Rng.  News,  Nov.  15,  1902)  gives  the  following 
>r  estimating  the  cost  of  boilers ;  P  =r  boiler  horsepower ; 
L  is  in  dollars. 


»rizontal  water-tube  boilers.  125  lbs.  pressure,  10  sq.  ft  of 
leating  surface  per  boiler  hp. 

Cost   of  boiler  =  600  +  9.20  P. 
"  settinfT  =  400  -f  0.80  P. 
irtlcal  water  tube  boiler  as  in  (1). 

Cost  of  boiler  =  600  +  8.50  P. 
orizontal  return  tubular  boilers,  12  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface 
per  horse-power. 

Cost  of  boiler    =100  +  8.60  P. 
"      "    setting  =  300  +  0.70  P. 

ers.    The  manager  of  a  reputable  boiler  works  has  given  us 

>llowlng  general  data :     Cost  of  water  tube  boilers  f.o.b.  fac- 

varies  from  |8  per  h.p.  for  larger  size  units  to  $12  for  small 

inlts. 

e  cost  of  boiler  installations  varies  widely  according  to  speclfl- 

ns.    An  average  Installation  costs  complete  |16  to  $20  per  h.p., 

imaller  sizes  costing  more  per  h.p.  than  the  large  sizes.     How- 

with  exceptionally  fine  fittings,  etc.,   even  large  installations 

run  as  high  as  from  $20  to  $26  per  h.p. 

»llert.  The  following  information  was  taken  from  The  Isolated 
it.  Dec.,  1909.  Horizontal  return  tubular  boilers  cost  from  $9 
10,  including  the  setting  per  h.p. ;  the  boiler  itself  costing  be- 
en $6  and  $7  per  h.p.  This  does  not  include  fittings,  valves  or 
>  connections. 

(Tater  tube  boilers  cost  from  $14  to  $16  per  h.p.,  including  setting, 
about  ^10  per  h.p.  without  setting. 

^ater-tube  Boilers.  The  following  costs  of  yrater-tube  boilers 
1  settings  are  the  average  of  prices  for  boilers  and  costs  of 
tings  obtained  In  connection  with  our  appraisals  throughout 
;  United  States.  The  prices  are  those  of  6  standard  manufac- 
rers  of  boilers  and  there  is  a  variation  of  15%  above  and  below 
e  average  given.  In  the  cost  of  settings  there  is  a  variation  of 
%  above  an^  Wqw  ^1^^  average. 
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WATER  TUBE  BOIL.ERS 


Sise,  hp. 

100 
200 
260 
300 
400 
600 
600 
800 
1,000 


Weight,  lb. 

20,000 

40,000 

61,000 

62,000 

82,000 
103,000 
126,000 
168,000 
210,000 


Net  price 

of  boiler. 

f.o.b.  works 

11.126 
2,000 
2,440 
2,830 
3,600 
4.360 
6.100 
6.460 
7,800 


Cost  of 

boiler  and 

settins:  completa 

11.660 
2,600 
3.100 
3.600  ' 
4,360 
6,160 
6,960 
7,400 
8,800 


UPRIGHT  MANNING  TUBULAR  BOILER 


Size,  hp.  Weierht,  lb. 

6 1.600  ' 

10 1.960 

16 3.600 

20 4.600 

26 6,000 

80 6.300 

36 6,000 

40 6,650 

60 8,600 

60 11,000 

76 12,600 

100 15,000 

120 21,000 

160 26.000 

225 41.000 

276 48,000 

326 66,000 

-   380 60,000 

416 66,000 


Netprlc« 
f.o.b.  factory 

$172 

196 

300 

360 

390 

400 

440 

480 

660 

690 

770 

900 
1,200 
1.430 
2.180 
2.600 
2.800 
3,000 
8,120 


HORIZONTAL  RETURN  TUBULAR  BOILER 

Slse,  hp.  Weight  lb.  Net  price 

16 3.100  1270 

29   4,600  270 

48 6.600  470 

78 8,600  676 

99   12,000  746 

130 14.800  890 

171 19.700  1,130 

206 23.000  1.310 

249   29.000  1.600 

316 37.000  1.960 

355 42.000  2.180 


Average  Cost  of  Horltontal  Tubular  Boilers,  Accessories,  Con- 
nections, Settings.  Judson  H.  Boughton  In  Ensrlneerlng  Masaxine. 
November,  1907,  quotes  Isherwood  for  the  following  figures  reduced 
to  a  horse-power  basis,  in  comparing  the  performances  of  the  two* 
general  types  of  boilers. 

Water-tube:  11  sq.  ft.  heating  surface,  3.3  lbs.  of  coal;  relative 
economy  100,  relative  rate  >of  steaming  100, 
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Horizontal  Tubular:  16  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface,  4.0  lbs.  of 
coal ;  relative  economy  91,  relative  rate  of  ateaming  50. 

The  average  coHt  of  different  sizes  of  boilers  of  the  horizontal 
tubular  type,  whidi  type  has  been  more  generally  used  especially 
In  smaller  plants,  including  also  cost  of  accessories  and  connections 
and  of  netting  is  given  in  Table  LXXV ;  5  to  7%  is  a  fair  reduction 
to  make  from  these  figures  for  each  boiler  set  in  batteiy. 

Average  Cost  of  Water-Tube  Boilers,  Includino  Setting  and  Fit- 
tlngst  but  Without  Mechanical  Stokers  or  Economizers.  W.  H. 
Weston,  Engineering  Magazine,  January,  1912,  has  given  the  fol- 
lowing table. 

H.p.  Cost 

400  I  6,500 

600  7.600 

800  9,600 

1000  11.600 

1600 16.600 

2000  20.000 

4000  88,000 

He  states  that  the  average  cost  of  inside-firebox  boilers  of  200 
h.p.  and  upward  is  |0.12  to  |0.14  per  lb.  f.o.b.  the  boiler  shop  for 
boilers  of  standard  construction.  These  figures  and  those  of  the 
table  are  on  a  compound  condensing  basis. 

Floor  Area  Occupied  by  Fire-Tube  and  Water-Tube  Boilers. 
The  following  data  are  from  Bulletin  No.  2,  Boiler  Roon\  Economica, 
by  A.  A.  Potter  and  S.  L.  Simmering  of  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College.  The  space  occupied  by  any  given  boiler,  or  the  cost  of  Its 
setting,  will  not  be  altered  by  driving  the  boiler  above  its  rated 
capacity.  Operating  a  boiler  at  an  overload  results  in  a  decreased 
cost  per  sq.  ft.  of  floor  area  per  h.p.  Where  real  estate,  foundations^ 
and  buildings  are  expensive,  these  items  sometimes  exceed  the  coat 
of  the  bare  boilers. 

C.  R.  D.  Meier,  in  comparing  the  costs  of  various  plants,  In  a 
paper  read  before  the  Associated  Engineering  Societies  of  St.  Paul* 
gives  the  following: 

Real  estate,  cost  per  sq.  ft $0.26  to  110.00 

Foundations,  •*       **     "     "    1.26  "       4.00 

Buildings,        ' 2.00  "       8.00 

This  gives  a  minimum  cost  of  |3.50  and  a  maximum  cost  of  |22 
per  sq.  ft.  of  floor  area. 

To  determine  the  floor  area  occupied  by  various  types  of  fire- 
tube  boilers,  including  settings,  the  rated  horsepowers  and  floor 
areas  were  plotted  and  Table  LXXVI   deduced  from   these  plots. 

The  average  dimensions  for  a  number  of  standard  fire-tube  boiler 
settings  are: 

46h.p 7  ft.    7  in.  by  16  ft.    6  in.  by    8  ft.  2  in.  hi^ 

80    ••        8  "  10   '•     •'  21   '*     3   '•     "     9  •*  2   "        *• 

100    "        9   "     6  •*     "  21   "     3  "     *•   10  "  2   ••        ** 

150    "        10  *•     2   "     "  23   "     8  "     •*  10  *•  8   ••        •• 

200    " 11   ••     0  "     "  26  "  10  "     •*  11  ♦•  0  ••       " 

240    ••       ■ 11  "     3  "     "  26  "  10  "     "  11   "  2  '•       •• 
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ce  occupied  by  a  griven  area  of  water-tube  surface  will 
ined  by  the  size  and  lensrth  of  tubes,  the  spacing  and  ar- 

of  tubes,  and  the  general  design  of  the  boiler.  With 
iflles,  three-  and  four-pass  boilers,  the  tubes  are  usually 
iiam.,  staggered  with  centers  about  8  ins.  apart  In  the 

rows  and  10  ina  on  the  vertical  rows.  With  horizontal 
}  tubes  are  usually  3.5  ins.  in  diam.  and  arranged  on 
srs  horizontally  and  vertically.     Comparing  a  number  of 

boilers  the  floor  space  occupied  varied  from  1.62  sq.  ft. 
n.p.  boiler  to  0.56  eq.  ft.  for  a  626-h.p.  boiler.     The  total 

per  b.h.p.  occupied  by  any  boiler  decreases  as  the  rated 

unit  increases. 

For  Fire-Tube  Boilers.  From  Bulletin  No.  2,  Kansas 
C!ollege,  we  have  also  taken  the  following.  The  approxi- 
>er  of  fire  brick  and  common  brick  required  for  various 
3-tube  boilers  will  be  found  in  Table  LXXVI. 


XXVI.  FLOOR    SPACE    OCCUPIED    BY    FIRE-TUBE 
BOILER  SETTINGS 

.ted  h.p.  Sq.  ft  floor  space  per  rated  h.p. 

60  2.73 

76  2.36 

100  2.01 

126  1.77 

160  1.60 

176  1.48 

200  1.88 

226  1.30 

260  1.22 


''o  or  more  boilers  are  set  in  a  battery  the  number  of 
red  will  depend  largely  upon  the  method  of  constructing 
vails,  also  whether  the  boilers  are  suspended  from  over- 
Framework  or  are  supported  by  the  walls, 
ints  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  (Bulletin  No.  8) 
for  boiler  settings  a  solid  brick  wall  is  preferable  to  the 
1,  especially  if  the  air  space  in  the  hollow  wall  is  near 
>  side.  If  the  wall  must  be  built  in  two  parts,  the  space 
II  led  with  ash,  crushed  brick  or  sand,  as  loose  material 
leakage. 

of  brick  boiler  settings  exclusive  of  the  foundation  may 
!d  at  about  |26  per  1000  brick  laid  (see  Gillette's  Hand- 
st  Data  for  details  as  to  cost  of  brick  masonry). 

LJOCVn.     BRICK   REQUIRED   FOR   FIRE-TUBE 
BOILER  SETTINGS 

Approximate  no.  brick 
'  boiler  Fire  brick    Common  brick 

yl2ft 
•  14  '• 
••  16  " 
"  16  " 
"  18  " 


880 

10.640 

1.640 

13.500 

1.700 

17,800 

1.880 

19,200 

2,270 

21,860 
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Boiler  Tubes«    The  foUowinsr  prices  are  for  tubes  up  to  20  ft.  In 

length. 

Weight,  lbs.  per  ft.  Net  price  per  ft. 

1.679  10.099 

1.932  0.09 

2.186  0.099 

2.783  0.112 

3.074  0.1085 

8.365  0.119 

4.011  0.14 

1.331  0.14 

4.652  0.153 

6.632  0.179 

6.248  0.201 

Flue  Cleaners. 

THE  "  INGAIiLS  "  SELF  ADJUSTING  TUBE  SCRAPER 

Dlam.,  ins.  Net  price  per  In. 

10.60 

THE  COMBINATION  SCRAPER  AND  BRUSH 

Diam.,  ins.  Net  price  per  in. 

l%-4%  10.76 

LAQONDA  THRUST  BEARING  TUBE  CLEANER  MACHINES 

Diam.,  ins.  Net  prioe 

2,2)^  .160 


!^-4 


60 
76 


LAGONDA  AIR  AND  STEAM  CLEANERS 

Diam.,  ins.  Net  price 

2,  2%.  3^  $60 

3^-4  76 

SPECIAL  HOSE  FOR  OPERATING  FLUE  CLEANEStS 

Diam.,  ins.  Net  price  per  ft. 

1  10.30 


l^ 


0.40 
0.60 


Steel    Cooling    Towers    with    Fans    Complete.    W.    H.    Weston, 

Engineering    Magazine,    January,    1912.    has    given    the    following 

table. 

H.p.  Approximate  cost 

600  $1,700 

1.000  3.000 

2,000  6.000 

4,000  9.000 

Natural-draft  towers  may  cost  a  little  less  than  these,  which 
represent  a  fair  average  for  well  constructed  and  efllclent  towera 
The  h.p.  is  figured  on  compound  condensing  basis. 
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ers.    A.  A.  Potter,  Power.  Dec.  30.  1913,  flpivea  the  follow- 
Im  of  costB. 


Capacity 

(28-in.  vacuum)  Up  to  SO.OOC 
>ndeiiaer8 


metric         (28-in.  vacuum)  Up  to  30,000  lbs.  of  Bteam  per  hr. 
(28-in.  vacuum)     "    "  80,000 "     •* 


mdenaers  <26-ln.  vacuum)     "    "  80,000    "     "       "         "     " 

Lce  con- 

insers         ( 2 8-in.  vacuum)     "    *'  86,000  lbs.  per  hr. 

ico   con- 

inaers         (26-in.  vacuum)     "    "  80,000 


Equation  of  cost  in  dollars 

1066  +  0.112    X  (lb.  oond.  steam] 
1176  -f  0.1138  X  (  " 

lie  4-  0.0691  X  ( 

1630  +  0.2038  X  <  " 

418  +  0.1016  X  ( • 


roximate  formula  that  is  sometimes  used  for  determining 

3f  Jet  condensers  is. 

Cost  in  dollars  =:  600  +  1.0  X  h.p. 
r    Economizers.    A.   A.    Potter,    in   Power,   Dec.    80,    1913, 

following  as  a  guide  in  estimating  the  cost  of  apparatus 
ion.  Number  of  tubes,  32  to  10,000;  heating  surface. per 
to  13  SQ.  ft. ;  capacity  in  lbs.  of  water  per  tube,  60  to  70 ; 
conomixer,  f.o.b.  factory,  $8  to  $10  per  tube;  cost,  erected, 
6  per  tube. 
2.  Snell  gives  for  the  cost  of  economizers  11.40  per  kw^ 

brick  work,  or  |70  per  1000  lbs.  of  normal  evaporation 
tilers. 

>st  of  Fuel  Economizers,  The  following  data  were  fur- 
r  the  Green  Fuel  Economizer  Co.  Economizers  cost  on  the 
from  14  to  |6  installed  per  h.p.  of  boilers,  |6  being  the 
n,  but  under  favorable  conditions  the  cost  is  considerably 

installations  have  been  made  for  less  than  |3.     The  price 
mixers  f.o.b.  the  factory,  for  plants  of  600  h.p.  would  be 
.400  and  for  1,800  h.p.  |6,600. 
)st  of  installing  the  smaller  plant,  under  average  condl- 

about  1600,  and  the  larger,  $1,000. 

nizers.  W.  H.  Weston.  Engineering  Magazine,  Jan..  1912, 
it  for  600  h.p.  or  more,  the  average  cost  of  economizers^ 
)n  compound  condensing  basis  and  including  settings  and 

equipment,  is  about  1 4  per  h.p. 

r  Duplicate  Induced  Mechanical -Draft  Equipment  Installed, 
'^eston,  Engineering  Magazine,  January,  1912,  has  given  the 
i  table,  figured  on  compound-condensing  basis. 

H.p.  Cost 

800  •                    11,600 

1,000  •.                                       1,800 

1,600  2,260 

2.000  2,276 

4,000  6,000 

-ormulae  for  Reclprocatlnfl  Steam  Enfllnea.  A.  A.  Potter 
e  formulae  in  Table  LXXVIII  (Power,  Dec.  30.  1913). 
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and  Cost  of  Setting  up  Corlltt  Single-Cylinder  Englnetp 
and.  Connected.  Tables  LXXIX-ipCXXU  are  after  J.  H. 
n,  Knglneering  Magazine,  November,  1907. 
oughton  considers  that  the  investment  represented  by  the 
ngine  with  the  necessary  shafting,  pulleys,  and  belting  may 
y  be  taken  as  double  that  of  the  high-speed  engine, 
orliss  requires  3  lbs.  of  coal  per  h.p.  as  against  from  4  to 
'  the  high-speed  type. 

includes  condensers  and  the  prices  given  apply  to  both 
and  cross-compound  engines,  the  price  of  the  former  being 
1  10%  lower  in  smaller  sixes  and  sometimes  greater  in  large 

je  Cost  of  Engines,  Including  Surface  Condensers,  Air  and 
ing  Pumps.  W.  H.  Weston,  Engineering  Magasine,  Janu- 
2,  has  given  the  following  table.* 

H.p.  Cost 

400  f».600 

500  11,600 

600  13,500 

800  18,000 

1,000  22,000 

1.500  82.000 

2,000  42.000 

4.000  80,000 

and  Weights  of  Miscellaneous  Accessories.    The  following 
ere  in  effect  prior  to  the  war. 

SCOTCH  GAUGE  GLASSES 

External  diam.,  in. 


'S!^ 

10.54 

10.76 

10.92 

0.49 

0.59 

0.86 

1.01 

0.54 

0.65 

0.92 

1.10 

0.58 

0.72 

0.99 

1.19 

0.68 

0.78 

1.06 

1.28 

0.68 

0.83 

1.13 

1.37 

0.72 

0.88 

1.23 

1.46 

0.75 

0.94 

1.29 

1.55 

0.81 

0.99 

1.37 

1.64 

ibove  are  net  prices  per  dozen. 

THE  FISHER  REGULAR  GOVERNOR 
SdUBWSD  CONNECTIONS 


Sise.  in. 
1 


Shipping  wL,  lb. 

Net  price 

15 

$15.50 

16. 

19.00 

35 

21.00 

37 

25.00 

66 

30.00 

60 

35.00 

76 

40.00 

100 

49.00 
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FLANOBO  CONNBCnONS 


Sise,  Ins. 

3^ 

4 

6 

6 

8 

CAST 

Sise  of  exhaust 
pipe,  in. 

Shipping  wt.  11 

87 
120 
130 
160 
178 
200 
226 
300 

IRON  EXHAUJ 

Weight,  lb. 
SO 

E>&            Net  pri< 

^3 

36 

44 

66 

63 

74 

91 

110 

160 

3T  HEADS 

N 

Power,  Dec.  3( 
costa. 

et  price 
$10.60 

X  74 

80 

10.50 

2     

. ..:.        36 

3S 

13.20 
13.20 

■*   /3i           •    •    •    « 

3     

3%     .... 

60 

60 

13.60 
13.60 

70 

18.00 

41/ 

70 

18.00 

6     

6     

80 

135 

22.20 
27.00 

7     

140 

31.20 

8     

160 

40.60 

9     

176 

46.00 

10     

260 

63.00 

12     

300 

72.00 

14     

400 

99.00 

16     

600 

120.00 

18     

600 

160.00 

20     

700 

180.00 

22     

960 

210.00 

24     

1,060 

226.00 

26     

1,160 

240.00 

30     

1,700 

330.00 

36     

2.300 

436.00 

Feed- Water  Hesters.    A.  A.  Potter, 
the  following  formulae  for  determining 

K  1913.  gives 

Type                                      Capacity  Equation  of  cost,  dollars 

Open    Up  to  1500  boiler  hp.  114.6  +  0.3787  X  hp. 

Open     1600  to  3000  boiler  hp.  326     4-  0.237    X  hp. 

Closed   Up  to  3000  boiler  hp.  40     -|-  0.72      x  hp. 

These  formulee  were  deduced  from  the  manufacturers'  selling 
prices.  The  following  tables  are  from  Bulletin  No.  2,  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College,  Boiler  Room  Economics,  by  A.  A.  Potter  and 
S.  L.  Simmering. 


TABLE   L.XXXI. 


COST    DATA   FOR   OPBN^  FEED- WATER 
HEATERS 

Perhp. 

10.64 
0.56 
0.47 
0.43 
0.46 
0.40 
0.37 
0.33 


Boiler  hp. 

Cost 

Per  hp. 

Boiler  hp. 

Cost 

60 

176 

11.50 

800 

$430 

100 

92 

0.92 

900 

500 

200 

168 

0.79 

1,000 

478 

300 

229 

0.76 

1.200 

610 

400 

256 

0.64 

1,500 

680 

600 

313 

0.63 

2.000 

800 

600 

339 

0.56 

2.600 

920 

700 

410 

0.67 

3.000 

1.000 
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.JCXXII. 

COST    DATA 

FOR    CLOSED    PEED-WATER 

HJELA.TERS 

Total 

Per  hp. 

Boiler  hp. 

Total 

Per  hp. 

»10 

12.00 

300 

250 

0.83 

12 

1.18 

400 

310 

0.78 

25 

1.25 

250 

210 

0.84 

27 

1.08 

500 

360 

0.72 

37 

1.23 

700 

511 

0.73 

48 

1.20 

800 

650 

0.81 

51 

1.02 

1.000 

730 

0.73 

64 

1.07 

1.500 

1.050 

0.70 

68 

0.85 

2.000 

1.326 

0.66 

87 

0.87 

2,500 

1.825 

0.73 

99 

0.79 

S.OOO 

2.000 

0.67 

122 

0.81 

4.000 

2.520 

0.68 

1170 

$0.86 

6,000 

3.156 

0.63 

Cost  of  Feed -Water  Heaters.  W.  H.  Weston  has  given 
ing*  data  in  The  Engineering  Magazine,  Jan.,  1912,  for 
•condensing  plants. 


Cost  of 
feed-water  heaters 
completely  installed 

1800 

875 

900 

1.000 


Cost  of 
Hp.  feed-water  heaters 

of  plant         completely  installed 

1,000  $1,100 

1.600  1,400 

2.006  1,800 

4.000  3.000 


OPEN  FEED-WATER  HEATERS 
From  data  furnished  by  a  manufacturer. 


Net  price 

..  $75 
80 
95 
. .  160 
. .  220 
. .  270 
..  360 
. .  400 
. .  425 
..  460 
. .  490 
. .   630 


Hp.  Net  price 

1,200  $550 

1,400  620 

1.500  645 

1.600  676 

1,800  740 

2,000  , 800 

2,200  840 

2,400  890 

2.600  940 

2.800  980 

8,000  1,025 

3,200  1.060 


CLOSED  FEED-WATER  HEATERS 

Weight,  lb. 

6  35 

0  66 

5  80 

!0  180 

16  270 

10  350 

0  890 

;0  420 

10  475 

to  615 

»0  800 

15 850 

iO  1,160 


Net  price 

$9 
12 
16 
23 
27 

f! 

50 
60 
22 
82 
95 

lis 
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Hp.  WelfiTht,  lb.  Net  price 

200  1,300  150 

250  1.450  180 

300  1.650  280 

400  1.900  270 

500  2.200  340 

600  2,800  410 

700  3,000  476 

800  3,200  540 

1,000  6,100  675 

1,260  6.600  810 

1,600  5.900  950 

2,000  9,400  1,260 

2,600  10,500  1.676 

3,000  11,600  1,890 

4.000  13,600  2.610 

6,000  16,600  8,150 

Cost  of  Injectors.  From  Bulletin  No.  2,  Kansas  State  Aerricul- 
tural  College,  Boiler  Room  Economics,  by  A.  A.  Potter  and  S.  Lt. 
Simmering:  we  have  taken  the  following.  Tables  LXXXIII- 
LXXXVI  grive  the  cost  of  injectors  based  upon  their  capacity  In 
gallons  per  minute,  and  also  the  boiler  h.p.  for  which  the  injector 
is  intended.  Injectors  are  classified  as  follows:  (a)  single-tube 
injectors;  (b)  double-tube  injectors;  (c)  restarting  injectors. 
Table  LXXXVII  shows  the  relative  costs  of  the  4  types  of  injectors 
for  various  capacities. 

The  following  are  equations  deduced  from  Tables  L.XXXIII- 
LXXXVI.  O  represents  the  capacity  in  gallons  per  minute  and  C 
the  cost  in  dollars. 

For  a  8lngle-tul>e  injector C  =  2.62  -f  0.79  X  G. 

For  a  double-tube  injector C  =  4       4-0.8  X  G. 

For  a  restarting  tube  injector,  capacities  less 

than  10  gal.  per  mi n C=  8.4    +1.26  X  G. 

Capacities  from  10  to  76  gal.  per  min C  =  11.6    -f  0.65  X  G. 

For  an  ejector,  capacities  up  to  10  gal.  per 

mIn C=  0.72 -f  0.388  X  G. 

Capacities  from  10  to  126  gal.  per  min C  =  3.56  +  0.1345  X  G. 

TABLE  LXXXIII.    COST  DATA  FOR  SINGLE-TUBE  INJECTORS 

Capacity 
gal.  per  min.  Boiler  hp.  Cost,  dol. 

1  8  2.70 

1  6  4.50 

1.3 11  4.80 

1.3 8  4.00 

2      15  8.26 

2       19  6.40 

3       22  6.00 

3  22  6.00 

3:6  30  4.50 

4  34  7.50 

4.3 32  7.60 

6  45  7.50 

7.6 65  7.20 

8  64  12.00 

8.3 66  18.60 

10       80  11.26 

12.7 120  9.00 
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)acity, 

>er  min. 

Boiler  hp. 

Cost,  dol. 

L3.3 

•   *•■••••■••■ 

.     106 

16.60 

13.3 

•   •••••*••■•• 

.     100 

13.76 

J3.3 

•   ••••••••«•• 

.     181 

22.50 

!3.3 

•    •••••••■•»• 

.     180 

18.75 

!3.3 

•   •••••••••••1 

.     180 

22.60 

10      

.      320 

33.00 

10       

• 
•  ••■•••■•••• 

.      320 

27.50 

0      

320 

37.50 

;o     

480 

45.00 

0     

600 

60.00 

5      

600 

60.00 

BL.E    L> 

DCXIV.     COS' 

r    DATA   FOR    DOUBLE-TUBE 

•acity. 
er  min. 

Boiler  hp. 

Steam  pressure 

Cost,  dol. 

1.3 

11 

*   • 

4.80 

2 

16 

80 

6.00 

2.3 

19 

•   • 

6.40 

3.7 

25 

80 

7.50 

4.3 

34 

■   • 

7.50 

7 

60 

80 

12.00 

8 

64 

■    • 

12.00 

2 

96 

80 

16.50 

1 

165 

80 

22.50 

7 

295 

80 

88.00 

0 

320 

•    • 

33.00 

8 

460 

80 

45.00 

0 

4.80 

•   • 

45.00 

0 

600 

80 

62.50 

6.7 

600 

80 

60.00 

5 

600 

•  • 

60.00 

LXXXV.     COST  DATA  FOR  RESTARTING  INJECTORS 


Cost,  dol. 

3.90 

4.20 

6.40 

4.80 

6.30 

6.40 

7.96 

7.50 
11.85 
12.00 
17.70 
16.50 
28.50 
22.60 
42.00 
33.00 
54.00 
45.00 
60.00 


ty. 

Steam 

min.        Boiler  hp.          Lift,  ft. 

pressure 

4 

3 

76 

8 

3 

76 

6 

•   • 

■  • 

12 

3 

76 

10 

•  • 

•   • 

20 

8 

76 

20 

*   • 

•   • 

46 

8 

76 

46 

»   • 

•   • 

80 

3 

76 

90 

•   • 

■   • 

135 

3 

75 

175 

•    • 

•   • 

235 

3 

76 

300 

■    • 

•    • 

380 

3 

76 

950 

■   • 

•   • 

550 

8 

75 

750 

3 

76 
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TABLE  LXXXVL     COST  DATA  FOR  EJECTORS 


Capacity.  Coat, 

gal.  per  min.  dol. 

1.3 1.35 

2  1.80 

3  2.03 

4 2.26 

5  2.40 

10.8 4.60 

12.6 4.60 

13.3 4.60 

23.3 7.88 

29.1  7.86 

33.3 7.60 


Capacity,  Coot, 

sal.  per  min.  doL 

37.6 9.00 

62.6 11.25 

79.1 16.76 

83.3 14.63 

83.3 16.00 

108.3 18.00 

113.3 23.80 

126  20.36 

153.3 32.60 

260  21.00 

760  62.60 


TABLE   LXXXVII.     EFFECT   OP    INJECTOR   TYPE    ON   COST 


Qal.  per  min. 

20 
40 
60 
80 


-Cost  of  injector,  dol.- 


Sinsle-tube  Double-tube  Restarting  Elector 

$18                $20                $24  $6.60 

34                  36                  37  9.00 

60                 62                  60  11.76 

66                  68                  64  14.60 


INJECTORS 

METROPOLITAN   AUTOMATIC  INJBCTOR 


Size.  in. 

2 

8 

3V^ 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 


Size.  in. 


Hp. 

Net  price 

4-     6 

$4.50 

6-     8 

4.80 

8-  16 

6.40 

15-  20 

6.00 

20-  30 

7.60 

30-  46 

9.00 

46-  66 

12.00 

66-  80 

13.60 

80-100 

16.50 

100-130 

18.00 

130-170 

22.60 

170-230 

27.00 

230-300 

83.00 

300-376 

37.60 

DOUBUB-TUBS 

INJKCTOR 

Hp. 

Net  price 

8-  16 

$11.70 

16-  20 

13.00 

20-  30 

16.60 

30-  46 

19.60 

45-  65 

26.00 

65-  80 

29.30 

80-100 

36.70 

100-130 

39.00 

130-170 

48.80 

170-230 

68.50 

230-300 

71.60 

300-376 

81.20 

375-500 

97.60 

600-660 

130.00 

660-776 

162.00 

775-950 

196.00 
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Price  of  Pipe  Covering.    The  following  table  gives  the  net  price 
of  sectional  pipe  covering,  85%  magnesia. 

Inside  dlam.,  In.  Weight,  lb.  per  ft  *     Net  price  per  ft 

0%  0.75  10.09 

0%  0.85                                  0.096 

1,,  0,94                                  0.11 

1%  1.12                                   0.12 

1%  1.40                                   O.IS 

2,  1.60                                   0.14 

2^  1.88                                  0.16 

5  ,  2.25  0.18 
3%  2.45  0.20 
4,  2.80  0.24 
4^  3.55                                   0.26 

6  4.10  0.28 

6  4.60  0.32 

7  6.20  0.40 

8  6.00  0.44 

9  7.00  0.48 
10  8.00  0.52 
12  11.20  0.74 

Asbestos  Air-cell  pipe  covering  costs  about  36  to  40%  less  than 
85%  magnesia  coverings  listed  above. 

Labor  Cost  of  Lagglno  Steam  Pipe  with  standard  magnesia  pipe 
covering  is  given  by  Mr.  R.  K.  Stockwell  in  Engineering  and  Min- 
ing Journal,  Mar.  22,  1913.  The  work  comprised  the  covering  of 
2.400  ft.  of  high  pressure  steam  heating  line  running  from  the 
power  house  to  the  concentrator,  and  the  steam  and  feed  water 
lines  of  two  450-boiler-hp^  revert>eratory-fumace  waste-heat  boilers, 
at  McGIll,  Nevada,  in  Ckstober,  1909.  The  men  who  did  the  work 
were  pipe  fitters  rated  at  50  ct.  per  hr.,  each  with  two  helpers  at 
37.6  ct  per  hr.  The  high  pressure  covering  was.  1.6  in.  thick,  held 
away  from  the  pipe  by  bands  of  magnesia  1  In.  thick,  18  In.  apart 
The  covering  for  10-ln.  and  larger  pipe  came  in  keystone-shaped 
strips^  and  was  placed  on  the  bands,  the  cracks  plastered  with 
magnesia,  mud  and  cement,  the  whole  covered  with'  canvas,  clamped 
wltb  brass  bands  30  in.  apart  and  painted  with  tar  and  gasoline. 
Tlie  high  pressure  pipe  covering  for  pipes  8  in.  and  less  in  diam. 
canne  in  half  cylinders  1.6  in.  thick,  and  the  low  pressure  pipe 
covering  for  pipes  of  less  than  8-in.  diam.  in  half  cylinders  1  in. 
thick.  The  finish  was  the  same  as  for  the  large  high  pressure  pipes. 
The  magnesia  coverings  for  fittings,  valves,  etc.,  had  to  be  sawed 
and  fitted  to  the  work  by  hand,  which  was  slow  and  expensive.  In 
the  labor  costs  which  follow  all  flanges  are  figured  as  part  of 
llaJige  unions. 

Liabor  costs  of  applying  magnesia  covering  to  pipes  and  fittings 


High  pressure  covering  Cost  per  lin.  ft 

4-ln.  pipe $  .17 

8-in.    pipe    38 

10-ln  pipe   79 

12-ln.  pipe    1.25 

8-ln.  pipe  bends 1.03 
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High  pressure  covering  Cost  each 

1.5-iiu    elbows    $1.30 

8-ln.   elbows   3.30 

lO-m.   elbows    3.58 

12-ln.  elbows    4.90 

4-in.  expansion  Joints   2.60 

10-in.  expansion  Joints   6.63 

12-ln.  expansion  Joints   6.15 

1.6-ln.  flange  unions   1.03 

4'ln.  flange  unions   % 1.19 

8-ln.  flange  unions   8.19 

10-in.  flange  unions   3.40 

12-in.    flange    unions    5.49 

1.6-in.  valve  bodies    1.60 

8-ln  valve  bodies   8.28 

10-ln.  valve  bodies   3.60 

12-in.   valve   bodies    4.90 

8-ln.  valve  bonnets 8.25 

10-ln.  valve  bonnets   3.60 

12-ln.  valve  bonnets   3.70 

Low  pressure  covering  Cost  per  lin.  fL 

2.6-in.    pipe    I  .10 

4-in.   pipe    12 

Cost  each 

2.5-in.  flange  unions $1.15 

2.6-ln.   tees   1.30 

4-ln.    tees    1.76 

2.5-in.  elbows 1.30 

2.6-in.  valve  bonnets  1.98 

Average  Cost  of  Steam  and  Water  Piping,  Valves  and  Separators. 

W.   H.   Weston.   Engineering  Magasine.   January.   1912,   baa  given 
the  following  table  for  compound  condensing  plants. 

Hp.  Costs 

400  $3,600 

500  4.000 

600  4.500 

800  5,200 

1.000  6.200 

1.600  9,000 

2,000  11.000 

4,000  20,000 

The  Cost  of  Piping.  The  following  is  from  a  paper  by  E.  Hor- 
ton  in  the  July,  1914,  Bulletin  of  the  A.  I.  M.  E.  The  cost  of  piping 
at  the  Arizona  Copper  Company's  New  Smeltery,  at  Clifton,  Arisona. 
was  1122.389.  The  various  items  of  cost  are  given  herewith  and 
include  excavation,  cost  of  material  at  Clifton  and  all  labor  of 
erection.  The  cost  of  engineering  and  superintendence  amounts  to 
6.40%  extra  and  the  cost  of  Indirect  expense  amounts  to  7.63%  extra. 

Bictat  Pipe  from  Fans  to  Roaatert  in  Roaating  Plant.  This  pipe 
was  made  of  No.  10  and  No.  12  plate  and  varied  in  dlam.  from  18 
ina  to  36  ins.  The  Inlet  pipe  to  each  roaster  was  18  ina  dlam. 
Installation  of  this  pipe  Included  in  the  cost  given  herewith  con- 
sisted of  connecting  up  and  riveting  the  pipe  in  place  in  the  field 
only.     This  piping  amounted  to  240  ft  and  cost  of  material,  fabri- 
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cation  and  installation  was:     Labor,   $1569.62;   material,   $656.62; 
total,  $2,226.24.     Cost  per  ft.,  $9.28. 

Piping  in  Reverberatory  Plant.  Miscellaneous  piping,  boilers  and 
reverberatory  building ;  the  sizes  were  various  and  amount  of  piping 
installed  was  not  given.  Costs  were:  Liabor,  $524.16;  material, 
$1409.85;  total.  $1934.00. 

Feed  piping  from  heating  plant  to  feed  pumpe:  EiXcavating  1296 
cu.  yd.  of  trench  from  hot -water  heating  plant  to  boiler  feed  pumps 
through  red  clay  filled  with  boulders,  sand  and  gravel.  The  work 
was  performed  with  picks  and  shovels  and  handled  300  ft.  with 
wheel  barrows  and  slipa  Much  of  the  dirt  had  to  be  handled  3 
times  in  removing  It  from  the  trench;  200  ft.  of  the  trench  was 
cribbed  and  lagged  20  ft.  high.  Cost:  Labor,  $1039.91;  material, 
$61.61 ;  total.  $1091.42.     Cost  per  cu.  yd.,  84  cts. 

In  installing  this  pipe  ordinary  vitrified  15-in.  sewer  pipe  cut  in 
half  was  used  for  conduit.  •  The  first  half  was  laid  in  the  trench 
and  the  Joints  cemented*  following  by  laying  an  8-ln.  standard 
wrought-lron  pipe.  About  this  pipe  an  asbestos  filler  was  packed, 
and  after  each  section  of  conduit  top  was  laid,  the  filler  was  stuffed 
in  over  the  pipe  to  thoroughly  cover  it  The  cost  of  labor  was 
$386.25.  Cost  of  supplies  follows:  557  ft.  of  15-in.  J.-M.  sectional 
conduit,  $2273.47 ;  657  ft  of  8*in.  wrought-iron  pipe.  $374.49 ;  asbes- 
tos filler  and  miscellaneous,  $109.88 ;  total  supplies,  $2757.79.  Total 
pipe  work  amounted  to  557  ft  Total  cost.  $3144.04.  Cost  per  ft 
of  pipe,  $5.64.  Total  cost  of  feed  piping  from  heating  plant  to  feed 
pumps,  including  trenching,  $4326.46.     Total  cost  per  ft,  $7.60. 

Feed  piping  from  pumps  to  boilers:  This  represents  pii>e  fittings, 
pipe  covering,  paint  and  labor  in  erecting,  covering  some  of  the 
pipe  with  insulation  and  painting  all  the  pipe.  The  piping  was 
about  1  steam  and  2  electric  feed  pumps  at  the  boilers.  It  also 
covered  a  hot-water«line  the  length  of  the  boiler  building  and  a  cold- 
water  line  of  the  same  length.  Each  is  connected  to  the  boilers. 
The  2  main  lines  are  6  in.  Connections  to  the  boilers  are  8  in. 
The  hot-water  lines  are  covered  throughout.  Labor  cost  was 
$1060.53.  Materials  cost:  Standard  pipe,  $416.39;  extra  heavy 
fittings.  $2408.89  ;  pipe  covering,  $137.26  ;  hangers  and  miscellaneous. 
$78.46;  total  material  cost  $3041.  Total  amount  of  piping.  1093  ft 
Total  cost  $4101.53.  Cost  per  foot  of  pipe,  $3.75.  Total  cost  of 
piping  for  reverberatory  plant  of  1200  ton  capacity  in  24  hrs., 
$10,370.99. 

Piping  in  Converter  Plant,  Air  pipe  from  power  house:  Exca- 
vating 331  ciL  yd.  of  trench  through  sand,  gravel  and  boulders  with 
pick  and  shovel,  and  backfilling  same,  $224.06;  Cost  per  cu.  yd., 
68  cts.  The  pipe  ran  from  the  power  house  to  connect  with  all  the 
converters,  and  was  built  to  carry  air  under  12  lbs.  pressure  of 
No.  8  U.  S.  gage  plate  riveted,  tested  for  25-lb.  pressure  and  painted 
with  asphaltum  paint  It  was  made  in  30  ft  sections  and  fastened 
together  with  forge-steel  fiangea  Labor  cost  was  $674.62.  Material 
cost  was:  400  ft.  24-in.  pipe,  lO-ln.  cast-iron  noszles,  tees  and  ells, 
$1332.70;  22  ft  lO-ln.  pipe  and  two  10-In.  flanges,  $27.54;  two  24-in. 
cast-iron  gate  valves.   $138.56;  miscellaneous,  $127.85;   total  ma- 
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terials.  12941.89.  Total  cost.  $2716.61.  Total  piping.  422  ft.  at 
$6.43.  Total  cost  of  air  pi|)e  from  power  house,  including  ezcavat- 
inCTp  $2940.57.     Total  coat  per  ft.,  $6.97. 

8ewer  8y9tem.  Excavating  2967  ft.  of  trench  and  tanneL 
Trenches  varied  from  18  to  60  in&  wide  and  2  to  20  ft.  deep  through 
various  kinds  of  soil.  Costs  were:  Labor.  $2122.84;  material, 
$66.20 ;  total.  $2188.04.  Cost  per  lln.  ft»  74  cts.  Concrete  work 
amounting  to  68.8  ft  of  manholes,  etc.,  was  performed.  The  mix 
was  7  of  sand  and  gravel  to  1  of  cement  This  work  cost :  Liabor, 
$168.18 ;  material.  $184.08 ;  total.  $362.26.  Itaying  and  cost  of  pipe, 
which  consisted  of  2967  ft.  of  vitrified  sewer  pipe,  ranging  from  6 
to  15  Ins.  in  diam.  and  laid  at  an  average  depth  of  4  ft  below 
surface.  Cost.  $778.83  for  labor  and  $1224.72  for  supplies;  total, 
$2003.66.  Cost  per  ft.  of  pipe,  68  cts.  Total  cost  of  sewer  pipe, 
including  excavation,  $4643.86.     Total  cost  per  ft..  $1.53. 

Water  Pipe  Line.  Excavating  4263  ft  of  trench  through  various 
kinds  of  ground  from  8  to  15  ft.  in  depth.  LAbor.  $868.11.  Cost 
per  ft..  20  cts.  Concrete  work.  2.3  cu.  yd.,  to  anchor  6-in.  line  at 
foot  of  hill.  Labor.  $17.37;  material.  $17.86;  total  $36.28.  Cost 
per  cu.  yd..  $16.82.  Pipes  and  laying;  all  water  lines  about  smelter 
consist  of  2062  ft.  of  6-in.  pipe,  1058  ft  of  4-in.  pipe,  200  ft  of 
2.6-in.  pipe.  268  ft.  of  2-in.  pipe.  116  ft.  of  1.6-ln.  pipe  and  60  ft. 
of  1-in.  pipe;  total.  4263  ft.  of  pipe,  and  all  necessary  fittings^ 
valves  and  fire  hydrants.  Cost  of  labor,  $2863.82;  material, 
$2062.07 ;  total.  $4925.39.  Cost  per  ft  of  pipe.  $1.16.  A  6-ln.  pipe 
line  from  Clifton,  distance  8988  ft. ;  cost,  including  excavation,  lay- 
ing, material,  painting  and  back-filling,  labor,  $1474.71 ;  material, 
$6914.96;  total.  $8389.66.  Cost  per  ft.  of  pipe,  93  cts.  Total  cost 
of  all  water  pipes.  $14,218.39.     Total  cost  per  ft.,  $1.08. 

Air  Line.  E^xcavatlng  trenches  amounting  to  401  cu.  yd.  through 
various  kinds  of  soil  and  ranging  from  18  ins.  to  6  ft.  in  depth  and 
1  to  3  ft.  in  width.  Cost  including  back-filling:  labor,  $267.60. 
Cost  per  cu.  yd.,  67  cts.  The  air  lines  together  were  2816  ft  long 
and  were  made  up  of  the  following  quantities  of  pipe:  626  ft  of 
1-in.  pipe.  86  ft.  of  1.26-ln.  pipe.  80  ft.  of  1.5-in.,  666  ft.  of  2-ln.. 
888  ft.  of  3-in.  and  180  ft  of  4-in.  pipe.  Cost  was  as  follows: 
Labor,  $432.37;  mateHal,  $623.08;  toUl.  $1056.46.  Cost  per  ft, 
46  cts.  Total  cost  of  air  line,  including  excavation.  $1322.96.  Cost 
per  ft.,  67  cts. 

Steam-Heating  Syatetn.  Excavating  226  cu.  yds.  of  shallow 
trench  through  red  clay  and  backfilling.  Labor  cost.  $166.36.  Cost 
per  cu.  yd.,  73  cts.  This  pipe  was  covered  with  double  standard 
magnesia  covering.  260  ft.  of  2-ln.,  and  236  ft.  of  2.6-ln.  steam 
pipe  were  laid  in  a  2-in.  lumber  box.  Total  pipe,  496  ft.  Cost: 
Labor.  $240.78;  material.  $806.37;  total.  $646.16.  Cost  per  ft  of 
pipe,  $1.10.  Total  cost  of  steam-heating  pipe  system,  $712.61. 
Cost  per  ft.  of  pipe.  $1.43. 

Power-house  piping.  Air  pipes  or  ducts  for  turblnea  This  pipe 
was  made  in  the  shop  of  No.  16  steel  with  2.6  by  2.6  by  .26  anglea 
Total  length.  103  ft.  Cost  of  labor,  $547.68;  materials,  $2«0.76; 
total,  $748.48.     Cost  per  ft.  $7.27, 
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In  erecting  this  pipe,  cloth  insertion  packing,  rivets,  hangers, 
anchors,  etc.,  were  used.  Cost  of  labor,  I232.&7 ;  material,  |64.24 ; 
total,  $296.81.  Cost  per  ft,  $2.88.  Total  cost  of  air  ducts  for  tur- 
bines, $1046.24.     Cost  per  ft.,  $10.15. 

Erecting  compreaaor:  AU  piping,  except  steaih,  used  in  erecting 
IngersoU-Rand  two-stage  compressor.  Cost  of  labor,  $298.46;  ma* 
terial,  $160.66;  total,  $469.11. 

Steam  pipe  for  north  and  south  mains:  Bxcavating  279  cu.  yd. 
for  numerous  piers  done  with  pick  and  shovel  and  cast  to  one  side. 
Labor  cost,  $240.65.     Cost  per  cu.  yd.,  89  cts. 

Foundations:  These  are  concrete  piers  which  support  the  long 
structural  steam-pipe  supports.  Part  of  the  concrete  was  mixed 
by  machine  aod  part  by  hand  in  proportions  of  6  sand  and  gravel 
to  1  cement.  There  were  194.6  cu.  yds.  and  about  60%  of  the 
vertical  surface  was  formed.  Cost  of  labor,  $678.24;  material, 
$946.97:  total,  $1524.21.     Cost  per  cu.-  yd..  $7.84. 

Steel  support  atructitres  for  these  mains  consist  of  11.8  tons  of 
corrugated  iron  and  75.01  tons  of  structural  steel.  Cost,  including 
labor,  $7894.58.     Cost  per  ton.  $88.64. 

Hangers  and  anchors  used  for  steam  piping  between  boilers  and 
the  machines  in  the  power  house  were  made  of  .76-in.  rods  and  .6 
by  2.6-in.  iron.  Cost  of  labor,  $1030.68;  materials,  $337.26;  total, 
$1367.94.     Total,  163  rods  at  $8.94. 

Cost  and  erection  of  pipe:  the  pipes  run  from  the  boilers  to  the 
power  house  in  duplicate,  making  a  complete  loop  about  1120  ft 
around.  The  main  lines  are  10  ins.,  branches  from  boilers  8  Ins., 
and  all  branches  to  engines  of  suitable  sises  ranging  from  4  to  8 
ins.  The  line  is  required  to  stand  180  lb&  pressure  with  100  deg.  F. 
superheat  All  Joints  are  Van  Stone,  all  valves  and  fittings  are  of 
cast  steel.  Corrugated  bronze  gaskets  were  used.  The  10-ln.  lines 
are  fitted  with  six  10-in.  Labor  cost  was  $2286.31.  The  following 
gives  some  details  of  materials  and  cost: 

6  10-in.  Marter  expansion  Joints $  1,684.77 

1  6-in.  cast-iron  separator   126.66 

2  10-ln.  cast-steel  vertical  separators 843.47 

1  10-in.  cast-steel  horlxontal  separator 372.48 

2  6-in.  separators  and  receivers 691.77 

1  S-in.  cast-steel  separator  and  receiver 261.40 

1  4-ln.  cast-steel  separators  and  receivers 687.43 

2  4-in.  cast-steel  separators  and  receivers 476.28 

Corrugated  bronze  gaskets 261.93 

10  8-in.  Lagonda  valves   1.315.52 

12  10-in.  gate  valves 2,079.00 

2  34-in.  and  1  33-in.  Crane  tilt  traps 143.69 

Best  Mfg.  Co.  pipe  and  fittings 8,738.89 

Bxtra  pipe  and  fittings   .' 626.18 

Miscellaneous    522.89 

Total  cost  of  materials $18,622.26 

Total  cost  of  labor  and  materials,  $20,908.56.  Total  pipe  work, 
3401  ft.  at  $6.16  per  ft  The  steam  pipes  and  all  fittings  were  cov- 
ered with  86%  magnesia  blocks  of  double  standard  thickness, 
wrapped  with  6  oz.  duck.    All  the  lines  were  then  painted  with  two 
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coats.     Cost,    16079.94.     Cost   per  ft.,   |1.79.    Total   cost   of  steam 
lines,  north  and  south  mains,  $37,824.88.     Cost  per  ft.  $11.10. 

Exhaust  pipe:  Some  of  the  piping  used  was  cast-iron,  designed 
for  a  vacuum  of  14  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  The  rest  of  the  pipe  used  was 
lap-welded  wrought  steel  and  cast-iron  fittings.  The  installation 
covers  the  3  20-in.  atmospheric  exhausts  from  the  turbines,  as  well 
as  the  exhausts  from  the  blowers,  compressors,  exciters,  engines  and 
circulating  pump  engines,  to  the  jet  condenser.  It  covers  likewise 
the  connections  between  the  exhaust  of  the  dry-vacuum  pumps, 
exciters,  engines,  surface  condenser,  circulating  pumps  and  heater 
house.  The  pipe  ranges  from  3-in.  to  42-in.  There  were  1S41  ft. 
of  pipe.  The  labor  cost  for  installation  was  $1746.71.  The  supply 
cost  was  $8715.66,  made  up  as  follows:  Wainwright  turbine  ex- 
pansion Joints,  $656.70;  3  20-in.  atmospheric  relief  valves,  $804.50; 

3  42-in.  low-pressure  flanged  ba;3e  elbows,  $1428.61 ;  8  special  8-in. 
emergency-stop  valves,  $234.36;  1  14-in.  automatic  atmospheric- 
exhaust  relief  valve,  $123.27;  pipe  and  fittings,  $4585.74;  miscel- 
laneous, $882.48.  Total  cost  of  labor  and  material,  $10,461.37. 
Cost  per  ft.,  $6.79. 

All  exhaust  pipe  was  given  one  coat  of  green  silica  graphite 
paint.  Cost  of  labor,  $86.05;  material,  $51.19;  total,  $186.24.  Cost 
per  ft.,  9  cts. 

The  exhaust  pipes  from  the  engines  in  the  power  house  to  the 
heater  house  were  all  covered  with  85%  magnesia  single  standard 
thiclcness,  wrapped  in  6-oz.  duck.  Where  the  magnesia  is  exposed 
to  the  weather,  it  is  wrapped  with  No.  28  galvanised  iron.  Total 
pipe  covered,  746  ft.  Labor  cost,  $318.25;  material,  $830.56;  total 
cost,  $1148.81.     Cost  per  ft.,  $1.54. 

Other  costs,  including  air  pipe  and  erection,  painting,  exhaust- 
pipe  foundations,  supporting  structure  excavation.  Labor  cost  was 
$676.93;  material,  $733.56;  total.  $1409.49. 

Water  pipe  about  power  house:  Excavating  a  trench  about  S  ft. 
deep  through  red  clay  and  boulders  for  a  16-in.  wood  stave  pipe, 
2406  cu.  yd.  of  earth  removed.  Cost,  including  back-filling:  Labor, 
$1485.10;  material,  $0.24;  total,  $1485.34.     Cost  per  cu.  yd..  62  ct& 

The  following  covers  all  the  water  pipe  about  the  power  house, 
the  30-in.  cast-iron  suction  line  from  the  cooling  tower  to  the 
pumps;  the  20-ln.  wooden  lines  from  the  pumps  to  the^  equalising 
tank;  the  16-in.  wooden  lines  from  the  Jet  condenser  to  the  c^ooling 
tower,  and  the  12 -In.  cast-iron  lines  from  the  circulating  pumps  to 
the  Jet  condenser ;  the  8-in.  line  from  the  condenser  to  the  condensed 
water  pump  house;  the  6-in.  line  from  the  condensed  pump  house 
to  heater  house,  etc.  Labor  cost  for  erection  was  $3747.79.  The 
following  gives  details  of  materials  and  their  cost: 

1998.7  ft.  4-in.  machine  banded  redwood  pipe  with  collars 

(not  used  at  new  smelter)   $      397  74 

354.6  ft.  20-in.  machine  banded  redwood  pipe  with  collars  365  24 

11U4.2  ft.  16-ln.  machine  banded  redwood  pipe  with  collars  861.28 

22  flange  couplings  590  00 

Freight  on  the  above  items 632  00 

2  12-in.  check  valves 97*00 

4  12-in.  gate  valves 172  00 
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3  20-in.  sate  valves ^ 283.60 

Freight  on  above  Items 176.38 

3  20-in.   flanged  iron  body,  bronze-mounted  double  gate 

valves   403.49 

6  No.  20  gage  copper  plates 36.28 

2  cast-iron  bell-and-flange  fittings,  6  bell  bends 81.11 

Freight  and  patterns  on  above 78.00 

220  lbs.  cloth  insertion  packing 91.60 

Best  Mfg.  Co.  pipe 9.668.92 

Pipe,  fittings,  miscellaneous  material 2,603.44 

Total  cost  of  material   116,437.88 

Total  cost  of  labor  and  materials,  120,186.67. 

All  this  pipe  above  ground  was  painted  at  a  cost  of:  Labor, 
1230.69;  material,   $26.64:   total,   $266.13. 

Bewer  pipe  for  feed  toater  heating  plant:  Excavating  and  back- 
filling a  trench  about  3  ft.  deep  through  red  clay  and  boulders,  266 
cu.  yd.     Labor  cost,  at  69  cts.  cu.  yd.,  $167.19. 

Sewer  pipe  and  laying  100  ft.  of  24-in.  vitrified  pipe.  Cost  of 
labor,  $71.88;  material,  $203;  total,  $274.88.  Cost  per  ft..  $2.76. 
Total  cost  of  sewer,  $432.07.  Total  cost  per  ft.,  $4.32.  Total  cost 
of  power  house-piping  (except  possibly  a  few  small  items  connected 
with  pumps,  etc.),  $74,844.36. 

Oil-Supply  Sump  and  Pump  Houae.  Inlet  piping,  oil  sump :  The 
following  is  for  installing  and  cost  of  this  pipe  between  the  unload- 
ing tracks  and  oil  sump:  Labor,  $44.77;  6  10-in.  wrought  pipe  18 
ft.  long,  $86.64 ;  6  10-in.  cast-iron  cells,  $38.64 ;  miscellaneous, 
$2.37;  total,  $171.82.     108  ft  of  piping  at  $1.69. 

Oil  piping:  Excavating  trenches  from  600,000  gal.  oil  tank  to 
nnall  163-bbl.  tanka  Trenches  were  2  ft.  wide  and  about  3  ft. 
deep.  Total  earth  removed,  1150  cu.  yd.  Cost  of  labor,  $990.73 ; 
material,  $1.39 ;  total,  $992.12.     Cost  per  cu.  yd..  86  cts. 

Pipe  and  laying:  there  were  1888  ft.  of  pipe,  consisting  of  172 
ft.  of  12-in.  wrought-iron  pipe,  270  ft.  of  16-in.,  860  ft.  of  8-in. 
afid  696  fL  of  2.6-in.  wrought-iron  pipe.  A  16-in.  line  runs  from 
the  oil  sump  to  the  pump  house,  also  from  pump  house  to  storage 
tanks.  The  8-in.  line  runs  from  the  pump  house  to  the  163-bbl. 
tanks.  The  2. 6 -In.  line  runs  from  the  Wilgus  oil  pumps  to  each  of 
the  reverberatoriea  Cost  of  labor,  $3166.14;  material,  $6664.60; 
total.  $8810.64.     Cost  per  ft.  pf  pipe,  $4.67. 

Heating  installation  for  oU  piping:  a  2.6-in.  steam  line  is  tapped 
off  the  steam  line  at  power  house  and  runs  underground  through 
a  <x>nduit  and  is  packed  in  asbestos  fiber.  At  the  other  end,  the 
pipe  connects  with  a  cast-iron  oil  heater.  Labor  cost  for  installing 
was,  $167.37.  Materials  cost  $1068.04  and  consisted  of  a  cast-iron 
heater.  $303.82;  No.  33  Crane  tilt  trap,  $36.91 ;  280  ft.  8-in.  conduit. 
$647.49;  asbestos,  $29;  2.5-in.  pipe  and  fittings.  $161.82.  Total  cost 
of  labor  and  material,  $1236.41.  Total  piping,  360  ft.  at  $3.43  per 
ft.  Total  cost  of  piping  at  smelter  as  given  in  details  of  cost, 
$11,389.34. 

Pipe  Line  Leakage.  Trans.  A.  I.  M.  E.  Vol.  30.  At  No.  6  Col- 
liery. Qlen  Lyon,  Pa.,  the  main  pipe  line  is  4380  ft.  long,  of  6  Ins. 
diam..  and  has  a  cubic  capacity  of  608  cu.  ft.  with  a  branch  line 
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3100  ft  long,  of  Z  Ins.  diam..  and  a  capacity  of  159  cu.  ft     The 

eviuge  pressure  is  €00  lbs.,  which  erlves  an  equivalent  capacity   of 

32,600  cu.  ft.  of  free  air.    The  loss  per  hr.  from  leaks  la  974  cu.  ft 

of  free  air  or  4.18%  of  the  total  air  compressed. 

Average  Cost  of  Bolter  Feed  Pumps.    W.  H.  Weston  has  civen 

the  following  data  in  The  Engineering  Magasine,  Jan.«  1912,  for 

compound  condensing  plants. 

Cost  of 
Feed  pumps, 
Hp.  of  plant  completely  installed 

400  $160 

500  175 

600  190 

800  220 

1.000  250 

1.600  325 

2.000  380 

4,000  700 

Cost  of  Pumps.  The  following  equations,  taken  from  Bulletin 
No.  2,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  Boiler  Room  EfOonomica,  by 
A.  A.  Potter  and  S.  L.  Simmering,  give  the  cost  C.  In  dollars  for 
various  types  of  reciprocating  pumps  in  terms  of  capacity,  O, 
expressed  in  gallons  per  hour. 

Boiler  feed  pumpe,  piaton  pattern,  ainole  cylinder: 

For  capacities  of  6000  gals,  per  hr.  or  less,  C  =  17.8  +  0.0269  X  O ; 
6000  to  27,000  gals,  per  hr.,  C  =  107  +  0.011  X  O. 

For  a  duplex  pump  of  the  same  type,  and  capacities  from  2,600 
to  30.000  gals,  per  hr.,  C  =  58.5  +  0.0116  X  O. 

Boiler  feed  pumps,  eingle  cylinder,  outeide-paeked  plunger  type: 
C  -  0.034  X  O  —  20.  For  a  duplex  pump  of  the  same  type,  C  = 
0.0421  xa  — 221. 

Geared  power  pumpe,  single  cylinder:    C  =:  90  -f  0.0316  X  O. 

Geared  power  pumps,  single  acting  triplex  type:  C  =  56  -f  0.03 tt 
X  O.  For  a  double  acting  pump  of  the  same  type,  C  =  196  -f  0.0148 
XG. 

Rotary  force  pumps:    C  =  8  +  0.0117  X  O. 

Wet  vacuum  pumps:  For  capacities  up  to  10,000  gals,  per  hr., 
C  =  18  +  0.0143  X  a.  From  10,000  to  60,000  gals,  per  hr.,  C  =  14  + 
0.00863  X  O. 

The  following  equations  give  the  cost,  C,  in  dollars  for  centrif- 
ugal pumps  when  the  capacities  are  expressed  In  gallons  per 
minute,  O. 

Centrifugal  pumps,  horizontal,  low  pressure,  single  stage  type: 
C  =  52  +  0.0652  X  O. 

Centrifugal  pumps,  horisontal,  high  pressure,  single  stage  typHe: 
For  capacities  up  to  5,000  gala  per  min.,  C  =  61  -f  0.0868  X  G. 
From  5.000  to  20,000  gals,  per  min.,  C  =:  210  +  0.0667  X  Q. 

Centrifugal  pumps,  horizontal,  high  pressure,  multistage  type: 
C  =  117  +  0.233  X  G. 

Centrifugal  pumps,  vertical,  low  pressure,  single'Stape  type:  C  . 
60  +  0.0567  X  G. 
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Centrifugal  pumps,  vertical,  high  pressure,  single-stage  type: 
C  =  5U  H-  0.0865  X  G. 

Centrifugal  pumps,  vertical,  high  pressure,  multi-stage  type: 
C  =  126.7  +  0.27  X  G. 

The  cost  of  a  duplex-geared  pump  is  stated  by  different  manu- 
facturers as  twice  that  of  a  slnffle-cy Under  pump  plus  10%. 

For  further  data  on  pumps  and  costs  thereof,  see  Chapter  XVII. 

Cost  of  Water  Purification  Plants.  We  have  abstracted  the  fol- 
lowing from  Bulletin  No.  2,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College, 
Boiler  Room  Ekx>nomics,  by  A.  A.  Potter  and  8.  L.  Simmering. 
Table  LXXXVIII  gives  the  capacities  of  water-purification  plants 
in  gallons  per  hour,  the  cost  of  equipment  and  also  the  cost  of 
erection.  It  is  evident  that  the  cost  of  erection  rises  much  more 
rapidly  for  increased  capacities  above  7000  gals,  per  hr.  than  from 
0  to  7000  gals,  per  hr.,  whereas  the  cost  of  the  equipment  rises 
uniformly  for  the  total  range  of  capacities  quoted.  From  the  table 
the  following  equations  were  derived,  giving  the  cost,  C.  in  dollars 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  capacity  in  thousands  of  gallons,  G, 
per  hour. 


TABLE  LXXXVIII. 


COST  DATA  FOR  WATER-PURIFICATION 
PLANTS 


!ity.  gal.  per 

hr.                   Cost.  dol.        Cost  of  erection 

1.000 

1900 

1226 

1.000 

1,000 

150 

1.500 

1,150 

235 

2.000 

1.300 

245 

2.000 

1.500 

200 

3.000 

1.600 

250 

3.000 

1.900 

220 

4.000 

1.750 

250 

6.000 

2.000 

260 

6.000 

2.300 

600 

6.000 

2.250 

275 

7.000 

2.600 

300 

8.000 

2,600 

500 

10.000 

3.000 

600 

10.000 

3.300 

700 

12.000 

3.500 

800 

15.000 

4.000 

875 

15.000 

4,000 

900 

20.000 

5.000 

1.000 

20.000 

4.400 
• 
OIL  SEPARATORS 

STANDABD   HORlZONTAI«  TTPB 

1.100 

Slse,  ins. 

Weight,  lbs. 

Net  price 

2 

80 

18.00 

3 

150 

15.40 

4 

200 

17.60 

5 

230 

20.00 

6 

260 

24.00 

8 

450 

36.00 

10 

680 

46.00 

12 

726 

60.00 

14 

875 

76.00 

16 

1,200 

102.00 
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TBRTICAL  RBCEIVKR  TYPE 

Size,  ins^ 

Weight,  lbs. 

Net  price 

2 

140 

113.60 

3 

225 

17.60 

** 

4 

325 

26.00 

6 

500 

37.60 

6 

625 

45.60 

8 

850 

62.00 

RECBIVER  TYPE  STEAM  SEPARATORS 

VERTICAL  CLASS 

Size,  ins. 

Weight,  lbs. 

Net  price 

2 

300 

$36.00 

8 

425 

47.20 

4 

650 

67.50 

6 

850 

85.50 

6 

1,200 

'  KORIZONTAL  CLASS 

112.60 

Size,  ins. 

Weight,  lbs. 

Net  price 

2 

475 

$49.50 

3 

650 

63.00 

4 

825 

76.50 

6 

1.000 

90.00 

6 

1,300 

112.50 

The  above  separators  are  used  for  200  lb.  working  pressure. 
STANDARD  STEAM  SEPARATORS 


VERTICAL  CLASS 

Size,  ins. 

Weight,  lbs. 

Net  price 

2 

200 

$18.40 

3 

300 

25.60 

4 

425 

36.80 

5 

650 

60.00 

6 

825 

61.50 

7 

1.125 

69.50 

8 

1.350 

HORIZONTAL  CLASS 

88.00 

Size,  ins. 

Weight,  lbs. 

Net  price 

2 

100 

$12.00 

3 

175 

14.40 

4 

250 

20.00 

5 

350 

28.00 

6 

^50 

32.00 

8 

775 

52.00 

The  above  separators  are  used  for  160  lb.  working  pressure. 

Cost  of  equipment,  C  =  1000  -|-  0.2  X  G. 

Cost  of  erection.  C  -  160  +  0.02  X  G  for  capacities  from  0  to  7000 
gals,  per  hr.,  and  C  =  211  +  0.0444  X  G  for  capacities  from  8.000  to 
20.000  gals,  per  hr. 

Operation  of  Mechanical  Stokers.  H.  J.  S.  Pigott  gave  the  fol- 
lowing data  In  the  Proc.  Am.  Elec.  Ry.  Assn.,  1914,  abstracted  by 
Lefax. 
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Mechanical  stokers  are  practically  limited  to  the  firing  of  bi- 
tuminous coal.  Anthracite  fuel  has  been  handled  successfully  only 
with  mechanical  shovelers,  which  require  almost  as  much  attention 
as  hand  firing.  Lignite  has  been  generally  unsuccessful  on  stokers 
up  to  the  present  time.  The  principal  requirements  of  a  stoker  are 
to  coke  the  green  coal,  mix  air  with  the  volatile  matter  where  it 
can  be  ignited,  burn  the  fixed  carbon,  dispose  of  the  ash  and 
clinker,  and  prevent  sifting  and  clinker  adherence  to  the  brickwork 
and  stoker  parts. 

In  all  overhead  stokers  the  coal  is  fed  in  at  the  top  and  allowed 
to  coke  as  it  is  gradually  forced  downward  by  gravity  and  rocking 
of  the  bars.  As  the  green  coal  packs  closely,  air  must  be  supplied 
through  the  lower  part  of  the  grate  or  through  the  openings  in  the 
arch.  The  length  of  flame  for  a  semi-bituminous  coal  contaming 
17  to  25%  volatile  matter  is  over  30  ft.  with  these  stokers  The  dis- 
tance from  the  grates  to  the  tubes  varies  from  5  ft.  to  9  ft.  Ac- 
cumulation of  clinker  must  be  prevented  by  slicing  and  periodic 
dumping.  Too  frequent  dumping  will  prevent  the  complete  combus- 
tion of  carbon  in  the  clinker,  while  the  other  extreme  wili  cause 
the  clinker  to  become  large  and  hard  to  dislodge ;  6  to  8%  of  the 
fuel  will  sift  through  overfeed  grates,  depending  on  the  amount 
of  air  space  and  the  condition  of  the  grates.  At  the  present  time 
it  is  considered  good  practice  to  provide  a  stoker  which  is  capable 
of  operating  the  boiler  at  200%  of  its  rating  continuously. 

On  chain  grates  coldng  occurs  at  the  entrance  to  the  stokers, 
but  as  the  coking  arch  is  much  longer  than  for  slope  grates,  the 
air  and  volatile  matter  are  mixed  more  effectively  and  less  loss  due 
to  incomplete  combustion  results.  Clinker  troubles  are  reduced  as 
the  grates  are  entirely  cleared  of  ash  and  clinker  and  cooled  by 
returning  on  the  under  side  once  every  revolution.  Chain  grates 
weigh  more  per  b.h.p.  than  other  types,  sometimes  over  twice  as 
much  as  slope  or  underfeed  grates.  For  instance,  a  chain  grate 
stoker  for  a  600  h.p.  boiler  with  a  furnace  width  of  12  ft.  6  ins. 
weighs  from  60,000  to  80,000  lbs.,  as  compared  with  30,000  lbs.  for 
an  inclined  stoker,  either  over  or  underfed.  Having  larger  areas 
than  other  overfeed  grates,  however,  chain  grates  can  be  forced 
much  higher  if  the  proper  quality  of  coal  suited  to  the  stoker  is 
used.  With  low  ash  coals  at  high  rates  of  driving,  the  grates 
become  overheated.  Chain  grates  at  all  ratings  are  suitable  for 
high  volatile  (30-40%)  and  high  ash  (10-20%)  coals. 

Underfeed  stokers  have  the  following  principal  advantages:  The 
tuyeres  are  covered  with  green  or  only  partly  coked  coal  so  the 
grates  are  not  liable  to  be  burned;  practically  the  entire  furnace 
area  is  utilized  to  distill  volatile  matter;  all  of  the  air  supplied  to 
the  furnace  is  immediately  and  intimately  mixed  with  the  volatile 
matter  while  it  is  still  in  the  coal  bed ;  the  combustible  gases  pass 
through  the  hottest  zone  of  the  fire  before  reaching  the  furnace, 
and  no  arches  are  required.  These  stokers  necessarily  operate  with 
forced  draft  as  the  air  openings  are  restricted  and  the  fuel  bed  is 
cle«p.  from  1  to  4  ft.  As  no  arches  are  required,  considerable  ex- 
pense   is   eliminated    in    repairing    brick-worlc     Underfeed    stokers 
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hBwe  ffreat  forcinsr  capacity ;  300%  of  ratinir  can  be  maintained  con- 
tinuously at  60  to  65  lbs.  of  coal  per  sq.  ft.  of  ^rate. 

The  efficiencies  of  modem  stoker  installations  are  shown  by  the 
curves  in  Fig.  86.  These  indicate  boiler  efficiency  alone  and  do  not 
allow  for  'steam  consumed  by  auxiliaries  such  as  blowers*  stokers 
and  boiler-feed  pumps.  In  general  the  best  efficiency  is  shown 
when  the  boiler  is  operated  at  less  than  100%  rating.  Curves  A 
and  B  indicate  an  exception  to  this  statement.  As  the  net  output 
of  steam  for  a  given  coal  input  is  affected  relatively  more  at  low 
loads  than  at  high  loads  by  the  steam  consumed  by  the  auxiliaries, 
it  Is  advisable  to  operate  the  boilers  at  about  25%  higher  than  their 
most  efficient  rating  as  shown  by  the  curves  to  obtain  the  best  plant 
efficiency.  The  principal  factor  influencing  the  load  to  be  carried 
by  a  boiler  is  the  relation  between  fixed  and  operating  costs. 
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Fig.  86.     Efficiencies  of  modern  stoker  installations. 


Cost  of  Maintaining  Four  Stokers  and  Furnaces  for  Six  Years. 
The  data  in  the  accompanying  table  from  Electrical  World,  Dec. 
16.  1916.  show  what  it  has  cost  a  Middle  West  central  station 
exdusive  of  labor  charges  to  maintain  four  10-ft  by  10-ft  chain- 
iprate  stokers  and  their  furnaces  during  the  6  years  they  have  been 
In  service.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  total  expense  for  material  has 
been  |2,736.75  or  an  average  of  1114.99  per  stoker  per  year.  Of 
this  amount  12,854.87  has  been  spent  for  tile  and  fireclay,  while 
$400.88  has  been  Spent  for  stoker  parts,  and  steel  and  iron  parts  of 
arches  and  feed  gates.  The  cost  per  stoker  per  year  for  tile  and 
fireclay  was  $97.29.  and  the  cost  per  stoker  per  year  for  all  cast- 
ings and  steel  parts  was  $16.70.  In  other  words,  the  cost  of  the 
tile  and  fireclay  represented  86%  of  the  total  material  maintenance 
coat. 
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TABLE    XCA.     COST   OP   STOKER   AND    FURNACE    RKPAlitS 

i^'OR  SIX    YEARS 

Stoker  parts 

and  iron  imrts  Ttle 

of  arch  and  and 

feed  sate  fireclay                     Total 

1910    160.00                       $60.iMi 

lUll     14.00  I142.2B  156  25 

1912    61.12  823.17  IHS4  L'li 

1»I3    40.60  67.50  101  «0 

1914     3.00  217.00  2J0.«mi 

1915    33.25  190.25  223  50 

1916    189.01  894.70  1.083  7 1 

1400.88  12,334.87  $2,735.75 

ToUl  per  stoker  per  year  |16.70  $97.29  $114.99 

A  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  metal  i>arts 
shows  that  the  cost  of  replacing  otjerattns  parts  of  the  four  stokfrrs 
was  but  $8.77  per  stoker  per  year,  which  is  a  very  small  percent- 
age of  $1800,  the  present  cost  of  such  a  unit  without  firebrick. 
Further  study  of  data  concerning  the  cost  of  the  tile  alHO  shows 
that  in  1912,  when  the  maintenance  cost  was  high,  one  completi? 
9.6-ft.  by  6.6-ft.  arch,  and  60  large  4-ln.  by  12-in.  by  24-in.  bridge 
wall  tile  were  purchased  at  a  total  cost  of  $498.22,  which  helped 
appreciably  to  increase  the  total  for  the  year. 

Cost  of  Stokers.  The  following  data  are  from  Bulletin  No.  2. 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College.  Boiler  Room  Economicfi,  by 
A.  A.  Potter  and  S.  L  Simmering.  It  Is  difficult  to  ezprefw  by  a 
single  equation  the  cost  of  a  stoker  equipment,  as  the  numtwi  of 
stokers  required,  the  draft  necessary,  the  kind  of  fuel  and  other 
conditions  all  tend  to  cause  a  variation  in  price.  For  example,  the 
cost  of  an  underfeed  stoker  of  a  certain  make  is  $1056  for  1  I25*h  p. 
boiler,  $1793  for  2  126-h  p.  boilers  and  $6,300  for  8  t>ollers  of  the 
same  capacity.  One  manufacturer  of  front-feed  stokers  quoted 
$975  for  a  single  boiler  equipment  and  $1680  for  a  2-boi1er  equip- 
ment. Tables  XC-XCII  give  the  costs  of  various  types  of 
stokers.  The  following  equations  apply  very  nearly  to  equipment;* 
for  not  more  than  4  boilers.  The  cost,  C,  In  dollars  Is  ezpressied 
in  termt(  of  the  boiler  horsepower,  h.p.  served  by  the  stokers. 

Chain-grate  stokers:  for  boiler  capacity  of  300  h.p.  or  less.  C  "= 
86  +  4.28  X  h.p. ;  for  capacities  from  300  h.p.  to  600  h  p.  C  =  434  + 
3.1  X  h.p. 

Mechanical  underfeed  stokers:     C  =  379  -f  2  785  X  h  p. 

Mechanical  front  feed  stokers:     C  =  312  -|-  3.015  x  h.p. 

TABLE    XC.     COST    DATA    FOR    MECHANICAL    CHAIN 

GRATE  STOKERS 

Cost,  dollars 

Boiler  h.p.  ToUI        Per  h.p. 

125  $750  $6.00 

200  1.150  6.75 

300  1,360  4.60 


[ 


008t, 

duUani 

Total 

Per  h.p, 

1850 

$6.80 

1,116 

8.98 

1,055 

7.08 

897 

6.97 

766 

3.82 

1.076 

3.68 

1,250 

4.17 

1,669 

4.76 

1,350 

8.87 

1.600 

8.20 

»    1,800 

8.00 

2,300 

8.88 
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Boiler  h.p.  Total  Perh.p. 

800  1,380  4.60 

400  1.600  4.00 

400  1J60  4.40 

,     600  1,800  8.60 

Large  sixes  4.00 

table:  xcl    cost  data  for  mechanical  underfeed 

STOKERS 

Boiler  h.p. 

126 
126 

160 
150 
200 
800 
800 
850 
400 
600 
600 
600 

TABLE  XCIL     COST  DATA  FOR  MECHANICAL  FRONT  FEED 

STOKERS 

Boiler  h.p. 

100 
126 
187 
160 
176 
200 
260 
276 
800 
880 
875 
400 
450 
600 
660 
610 
660 

Mechanical  Stokers,  Installed.  W.  H.  Weston.  Enfrlneerlni?  Maga- 
zine, January.  1912,  has  Klven  the  followln£r  table,  the  horsepower 
beins  figured  on  comtxiund  condensing  Imsis. 

H.p.  Cost 

800  82.600 

1.000  8.000 

1.600  4,300 

2.000  6.600 

4.000  10.000 

Cost  of  Superheaters.  The  following  data  are  from  Bulletin  No. 
2.  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  Boiler  Room  Economics,  by 


Cost,  dollars 

Total 

Per  h.p 

8560 

86.50 

825 

6.60 

665 

4.85 

690 

4.60 

750 

4.28 

925 

4.63 

940 

3.61 

965 

3.60 

1.140 

3.80 

1,226 

8.71 

1.375 

8.67 

1,500 

3.75 

1.700 

3,78 

1,880 

3.76 

2,000 

3.63 

2,100 

3.44 

2.300 

8.48 
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A.  iV.  Potter  and  S.  L.  Simmering.  The  prices  in  Table  XCllI  apply 
to  attached  or  built-in  super-heatera.  Theve. prices  vary  with  the 
general  shape,  size  and  construction,  as  well  as  with  the  degree  of 
superheat  to  be  maintained.  This  latter  variation  is  ahown  by  the 
equations  for  100,  200  and  300  degs.  of  superheat. 

O.  in  dollars,  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  boiler  horsepower.  h.p. 


For  100  deg.  of  superheat:    C 
..     200      "      •'  •*  C 

••     300      "      "  ••  C 


166  + 2.578  Xhp. 
62  +  3.466  X  hp. 
40  +  4.28    X  hp. 


TABLrB    XCIII.     COST    DATA    FOR    ATTACHED    OR    BUIl-T-IN 

SUPfclRHfclATHltS 


Boiler  h.p. 

Total 

Co.Ht,  dollars 
Per  b hp 

ErectJ 

100  deg. 

superheat 

200 
260 
300 
400 
600 
600 
760 

1760 
700 
975 
1.200 
1,880 
1.880 
2,025 

13.76 
8.60 
8.26 
8.00 
8.76 
2.76 
2.70 

175 

145 
225 

200  deg. 

superheat 

260 
500 
760 

915 
1.800 
2.660 

8  66 
360 
8  63 

85 
190 
276 

300  deg. 

superheat 

260 
600 
760 

1.110 
2,220 
8.260 

4.44 
4.40 
4.33 

100 
200 
800 

Steam  Turbines.  A.  A.  Potter.  Power.  Dec.  SO,  1913.  gives  the 
following  furniulse  of  cost  in  Table  XCIV. 

Dimensions,  Weights  and  Costs  of  Steam  Turbines.  The  follow* 
ing,  tal<en  from  Power,  June  1,  1916,  is  by  A.  A.  Potter  and  S.  L 
Simmering,  KanMus  State  Agricultural  College.  Tables  XCV  and 
XCVI  were  compiled  from  data  supplied  by  manufacturers  and 
should  prove  of  value  in  connection  with  preliminary  estimates. 
The  dimensions,  weights  and  cost  data  are  for  condenalng  units 
and  include  the  turbines  and  alternating-current  generators. 

The  values  in  Table  XCVI  I  were  plotted  and  the  following  equa* 
tions  were  deduced,  giving  the  cost  in  dollars  (C)  of  the  turbine 
and  generator.  In  terms  of  the  capacity  in  Icilowatts. 

Impulst  types  C  •=.  BO^n  4  p.f  fctos.  (Dollars} 
Reaction  types  C  =  74M  4  8.06  kwa.  (Dollars) 
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TABLE    XCVI. 


Size, 

kw. 

300 

500 

1.000 

2.000 

5.000 

10.000 


COST    OP    CONDENSING 
AND  GENERATORS 


STEAM    TURBINES 


Impulse  type 

Reaction 

type 
Cost 

Rev.  per  min. 

Cost 

Rev.  per  min. 

3.600 

18.000 

8.600 

17.650 

3.600 

9,600 

3.600 

9.650 

3,600 

14.000 

3.600 

13.750 

3,600 

23.000 

3,600 

22.800 

1.800 

56.000 

3,600 

48.700 

1,800 

95.000 

1,800 

90.000 

Price*  of  Steam  Valves, 
valves  before  the  war. 


The  foIlowinflT  were  the  net  pri 


of 


FISHER  REDUCING  VALVE 


BCRBWBD  CONNECTIONB 

—  __•  _  .    ^_ 

Sixe.  in. 

Net  prices 
Angle  pattern  Globe  pattern 

1 

121 

123 

i^ 

25 

26 

30 

32 

2 

35 

87 

2% 

40 

42 

8 

49 

FLANOBD  GONNBCTIONfl 

61 

Net  prices 

Sixe.  In. 
2 

Angle  pattern 
136 

Globe  pattern 
138 

2% 

42 

46 

8 

62 

66 

3% 

61 

63 

4 

70 

77 

6 

88 

96 

< 

106 

105 

8 

160 

160 

AUTOMATIC  EXHAUST  RELIEF  VALVE 

Size.  in. 

Approx.  weight,  lb. 

Net  price 

2 

60 

114.00 

3 

75 

16.60 

100 

21.00 

125 

26.00 

175 

27.50 

260 

36.00 

300 

88.00 

10 

350 

60.00 

SAFETY  VALVES 

• 

Size.  in. 

Diam.  of  flange,  in. 

Net  price 

2 

7 

$15.00 

5^ 

7 

20.00 

3 

9 

22.00 

2% 

10 

32.00 

4 

10 

35.00 

i^ 

12 

40.00 

5 

12 

42.60 

6% 

14 

62.60 

6 

14 

62.60 

The  above  safety  valves  are  for  large  stationary  and  portable 
boilers. 
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Sixe,  ixL 

1% 
1 

1% 
2 

I'* 


POP  SAFETY  VALVES 

Net  price 
Without  cap  or  lever 

12.25 

3.26 

4.26 

5.00 
10.00 
16.00 
20.00 


With  cap 

12.50 

8.50 

4.50 

5.25 
10.25 
16.50 
20.50 


For  small  stationary  and  portable  boilers 


SQUIRES  IMPROVED  STEAM  TRAP 
rXTTSD   WITH   RBOUXJUt  VALVB  AND   8BAT 


Capacity 

Slxe  pipe 

sq.  ft  of                     Lb.  of 

connections,  in. . 

radiation             water  per  hr. 

Net  price 

^ 

1.300 

400 

115 

2.000 

600 

17 

1 

2,800 

850 

21 

1% 

5,200 

1,600 

26 

1% 

8,100 

2.600 

38 

2 

12,900 

4.000 

53 

2H 

82,700 

10,100 

75 

FriTBD  WITH 

UNUMITBD  PRSSSURB  VALVB   MBCHANISM 

Size  pipe 

Capacity 

connections,  in. 

Lb.  Of  water  per  hr. 

Net  price 

1 

2.700 

125 

l^ 

3,800 

30 

5.500 

45 

2 

10.000 

63 

2)6 

20.000 

90 

CHAPTER  VIII 
INTBRNAI.  COMBUSTION  ENQINES  AND  OAS  PRODUCBSfl 

Principal  Economic  Factan  of  Qa^  Power.  Theae  ars:  1.  Ui* 
natur*  of  available  fuel;  2.  Ihe  coat  at  loBtaUaUon ;  8,  ttao  oparat- 
liiK  labor,  water,  oil  and  waate.  etc. 

Fuel  dlltera  In  very  great  decree  aiieordInK  to  locality  from  whIcA 
tt  Is  taken.  Natural  gas.  containing  ti  small  perc«ntas«  of  blghlr 
Inflammable  coiutituentB.  moEdy  hydrogen,  la  generally  dean,  poa- 


Flg.  1.    Compoattlon  and  beat  value 
D.  Dreyfua,  1 

seems  high  heat  vbIu«h,  and  Is  obtained  mostly  In  Western  Penn- 
sylyanla,   Nev   York.   West   Virginia.  Ohio.    Kentucky,   KanaM  and 

The  gajws  obtained  as  dlHtlllale  from  oil  reflnarles  and  from  by- 
product coke  and  blast  furnaces  are  available  wherever  auch  In- 
dustrial plants  exist,  but  on  account  of  the  Impurlllea  ordlnartly 
encountered,  such  as  ore  dust,  oily  papers,  lamp  blac 
compounds.  I(  must  be  cleaned  iKfore  delivery  to  the  englite. 
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niuininAtinK  gas  la  available  In  nearly  all  large  cltlea  and  con- 
tains a  hlsh  percentage  ut  hydrogen.  IH  of  bigti  heat  value  and 
(vnenUly  Is  fairly  clean.  It  IH  uubject  to  tlie  objections  of  rather 
high  cost  and  ItH  llablllly  to  pra-lgnltlon.  Qaa  made  from  coal  or 
crude  oil  posseasea  the  same  limitations  as  lllumlnatlnK  gas,  and 
water  gas  Is  «ven  teas  aatlRfactory  on  account  of  Its  atlU  lower 

wherever  there  is  a  supply  of  an- 
d  presenlB  the  proper  tactor  for  com- 
paring the  operating  conts^f  this  type  of  equipment  with  those 
of  tlie  steam  engine. 

Thermal  B^cteney  Is  high  In  gas  engines  of  all  sliee,  whereas  It 
Ifl  not  high  In  a  steam  engine  except  tor  the  very  large  slies. 
Fig.  1  gives  the  beat  economy  of  turbines  and  gas  engines  ranging 
from  GOO  to  10,000  kw,  units,  together  with  a  typical  gas-engine 
curve  applying  to  all  slses. 


Per  Cent  of  Full  Lood 
Fig.   Z.     Heat  economy  of  turbines   and  gas  engines, 

Co»t  of  InttallaHon.  Edwin  D.  Dreyfus,  from  whose  excellent 
paper  In  Power  for  January  31.  Ifill,  we  have  taken  three  lllustra- 
tlonn  under  this  caption,  places  the  composite  cost  of  the  gas  plant 
about  30%  higher  than  that  of  a  high  grade  aleam  plant  because 
of  the  iKrger  quantity  of  metal  In  the  gas  engine  that  must  with- 
stand higher  combustion  pressures  and  temperatures  up  to  3,000 
degs.  K.,  while  a  steam  turbine  underBoea  pressures  of  ZOO  lbs.  per 
eq.  In.  and  under  and  temperaturea  not  more  than  GOO  degs.  F. 
Another  reason  for  the  extra  weight  of  the  gas  engine  Is  that  • 
turbine,  for  example,  can  operate  at  much  higher  speeds  than 
could  poHslbly  be  the  case  with  gas  engines.  The  element  of 
metal,    ttierefore,  produces  more  power  per  unit  of  Its  weight, 

Itabor.  This  will  not  vary  malerlally  In  small  g&a  and  steam 
plants  and  In  large  plants  It  may  differ  In  favor  of  the  Steam 
turbine,  but  It  will  not  dllTer  much  between  a  large  reciprocating 
•Uam  snsfn*  Ohd  a  gks  engine  of  the  same  power. 
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Fixed  Charges.  In  Pig:.  3  Mr.  Dreyfus  assumes  119(,  of  tl 
cost  as  the  proper  fixed  charges  for  both  the  sas  and  tlie 
plants.  He  considers  that  the  real  difference  in  obsolesceJ 
tween  the  two  types  of  plant  is  more  or  less  intangible. 
has  therefore  Ignored  it  in  order  to  avoid  complication. 


20    30    40     50    €0    70    80    90    KX) 
l.oad  Foctor  Per  Cent 


Fig.  3.     Comparative  operating  expenses. 


IMechanlcal  and  Thermal  Effleieney  of  internal  Combustion  En- 
gines. T.  C.  Ulbricht  and  C.  E.  Torrance  in  Power  give  the  fut* 
lowing:  Mechanical  Efficiency.  From  a  large  number  of  valur> 
obtained  from  American  manufacturers  and  operators,  the  foUo«- 
ing  average  table  was  derived  for  the  mechanical  efticiencies  of 
engines  operating  on  various  fuels: 

Per  cent. 

Producer  gas   82.0 

Natural    gas     84.0 

Illuminating  gas  84  2 

GaHoline     87.7 

Oils     84.8 

These  averages  are  on  the  basis  of  fuel  used,  Instead  of  tbe 
engine  type  and  in  the  case  of  gasoline  and  oils,  are  somewhat 
above  the  values  usually  obtained.  However,  the  averages*  for  ttie 
three  gases  are  Just  what  might  be  expeiHc*d  on  any  commercial  te^ 

Thermal  Efficiency.  The  thermal  efficiency  of  a  gas  engine  w 
rather  indefinite,  unless  it  Is  stated  whether  it  Is  baned  on  tb« 
work  developed  in  the  cylinder,  or  on  that  delivered  at  the  bniln- 


k 
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lies  lir;  of  ^8  Inveiittgation  all  thermal  efficiencies  have  been  referred  to 
gis  and  Ui^rake  h.p.  per  cylinder  per  end,  so  that  a  builder  or  purchaser 
in  obfohxii  know  Just  what  per  cent  of  the  total  heat  units  put  into  an 
inran^blf  jne  Is  obtained  at  the  brake  as  useful  work. 
ication.  'b  obtain  data  for  determining  the  average  thermal  efficiencies 
American  engines,  letters  were  sent  to  about  90  of  the  largest 
JDufacturers  in  the  United  States,  requesting  guarantees  on  the 
ike  horsepower,  thermal  efficiency  on  this  basis,  kind  and  calorific 
lue  of  fuel  upon  which  the  guarantee  was  based,  and  variation 
guarantee,  if  any,  with  the  size  of  engine. 

The  thermal  efficiencies  were  mostly  calculated  from  the  guaran- 
ed  fuel  consumption  at  full  load,  by  the  formula, 

2546 
Thermal  efficiency  = 


B.t.u.  per  brake  h.p. 


be  numerator  being  the  B.t.u.  equivalent  of  one  h.p.-hr. 

The  curves.  Figs.  4  to  11.  show  the  results  as  obtained  in  most 

Sases  from   actual   guarantees  given    by   the   manufacturers,    and 

•ince  the  tendency  seems  to  be  to  under-rate  the  engines,  or  place 

^      the  guarantee  on  the  safe  side,  it  would  seem  that  these  average 

i       curves  represent  good  practice  and   are  too  low  rather  than  too 

I       high. 

Fig.  4  shows  the  average  thermal  efficiency  curve  for  engines 
using  kerosene.  Where  possiMe.  Guldner's  values  for  German 
practice  have  been  plotted  on  the  same  sheet  with  those  represent- 
ing American  practice.  For  kerosene,  Guldner*s  curve  is  found  to 
be  below  the  average  for  American  practice.  This  discrepancy 
is  prot>ably  due  to  the  fact  that  when  Ouldner  wrote,  some  10 
years  ago,  very  fewtoll  engines  had  been  developed,  and  the  thermal 
efficiency  was  consequently  low. 

The  thermal  efficiency  is  seen  to  increase  with  an  increasing 
brake-h.p.,  approaching  18.4%  above  40  brake  h.p.  Fig.  5  shows 
the  average  thermal  efficiencies  for  gasoline,  which  is  lower  than 
Guldner's  curve  for  German  practice.  This  would  indicate  either 
a  higher  development  of  the  German  gasoline  engine,  or  a  too  con- 
servative guarantee  by  the  American  builder.  The  efficiency  is 
low  for  small  horsepowers,  but  increases  until  above  23  brake  h.p. 
where  it  reaches  a  maximum  value  of  20.4%.  Guldner's  value  at 
25  brake  h.p.  is  23%. 

Fig.  6  also  shows  that  for  Illuminating  gas.  Guldner's  curve  lies 
above  that  for  American  engines.  At  100  brake  h.p.,  American  prac- 
tice shows  25%,  while  German  practice  shows  27%.  For  producer 
gas,  American  practice  in  general  gives  results  higher  than  the 
German,  as  will  be  seen  from  Fig.  7. 

As  may  be  expected,  due  to  the  great  variation  in  the  anlysis  of 
natural  gas,  there  is  a  wide  range  in  the  thermal  efficiencies  of 
engines  using  this  fuel.  (Fig.  8.)  Therefore  the  average  maxi* 
mum  and  minimum  curves  are  given.  German  practice  does  not 
Include  this  gas.    The  average  curve  reaches  a  maximum  of  27.8% 
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Bpeclar  elTortti  were  made  to  obtain  vbIupii  Tnr  fh-  n.  ^i       ^ 


Pl8».   4-11. 
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re  ot=: 

rj-fi        ^^  Formula  for  Internal  Combustion  Engines.    A.  A.  Potter  in 

jij     Power.  Dec.  30,  1913.  gives  the  following  formula: 

,  r  Typo  Capacity  Equation  of  cost 

«  in  dollars 

0.  L-    Gas  engines  .•.•...;.•..... Up  to  300  h.p.  33.6  X  h.p.-- 116 

Gasoline  engines,  hit-and-miss  gov-  63.8  X  ho  —  316 

^      npr    Up  to  100  h.p. 

— .  Gasoline    engines,    throttling    gov-  141  -i-  24  8  x  h  n 

'—   r.  f™***".   Up  to    76  h.p.  *  *^* 

-«-   Oilengines Up  to  400  h.p.       309  -|-  36.1  x  h.p. 

— .    Producer    gas    engines,    American  ^"i* 

— -       "»'«•    Up  to  300  h.p.       400  +  33.6  X  h.p. 

—  EfTect   of    Elevation    upon   the    Power   of   a   Gas    Motor.    R.    E. 
^        Mathot    in    Engineering    Magazine,    Feb..    1907,    states    that    each 

100    meters    (328.1    ft)    of   additional   elevation   causes  a  loss  of 
IVt  in  the  power  output  of  the  gas  motor. 

-  Economic  Limits  Between  which  Prime  Movers  of  the  Various 
Types  may  be  Advantageously  Used.  We  quote  Table  I  after 
H.  E.  Mathot  in  Engineering  Magazine,  1907. 

TABL.E  1.     ECONOMIC  LIMITS  FOR  PRIME  MOVERS 

Power  limits  Normal  consump- 
_.           ^      ^                                within  which  tion  per  horse- 
Type  or  engine  or  motor.         the  type  may  power  hour  at 

be  practically  full  load. 

employed,  h.p.  Steam,         Fuel, 

Stationary  steam  enamea 

Slide-valve    non-condensing 16  to      60  37.6  6  6 

Slide-valve,  condc^nning 30  to    100  22  3  3 

CorIiH»    or    Sulzer,    simple    con- 
densing      60  to    200  17.6  2.6 

Idem,  compound   80  to  1000 

and  upwards  13  1.86 

8€mi-portable  ateain  enyinea 

Simple,    non-condensing 20  to  60  16.6  2.4 

Simple,    condmsing    40  to  80  13.  1*9 

Compound,  condensing    60  to  300               9.6  l!36 

Triple-expansion,  condensing  with 

superheat    300  to  600               7.6  1.1 

Steatn  turhinea 

CondeMiing 600  to  1000 

and  upwards 

intemal'Combuation  fnotora 

Illuminating  gas 1  to      30  17.60  cu.  ft.  of  gas 

Oil     1  to      20  0.75  lbs.  oil 

Producer   gas,    suction    15  to    300  0.88  **    coal 

Producer  gas,  pressure 100  to  1000  1.00  •*    coal 

(and  over). 
Diesel     50  to    500  0.42"    oil 

The  limits  indicated  above  of  course  are  not  absolute.  Many 
small  steam  engines  with  vertical  boilers  are  in  use.  for  example, 
in  units  of  very  few  horse-power  each. 

Prime  Movers  for  Central  Stations.  Edwin  E.  Dreyfus  read  the 
foIJowing  notes  in  a  paper  before   the  annual  convention  of  the 
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Atuiociation  of  Iron  and  Steel   HUectrical   Enirineerfl  in  New  York, 
Sept  28,  1911. 

The  curves.  Fi^tf.  12  and  13,  were  presented  to  show  the  miperior 
efficiency  of  the  internal  combustion  encrine  within  certain  ranges, 
and  also  the  increased  uniformity  in  efficiency  above  other  types.  Oil 
engrines  led  with  an  efficiency  of  30%  to  33%.  referred  to  the  slufcft 
h.p.,  whereas  gas  engines  ordinarily  showed  about  23%  to  26%  on 


Fig.  12.     Ordinary  thermal  efficiencies  of  main  units  based  on  total 
heat  value  per  brake  h.p.,  with  no  allowance  for  auxiliaries. 


the  same  basis.  Steam  piston  engines  and  turbines  had  a  wide 
range  of  thermal  efficiency  between  less  than  6%  and  21%  on  brake 
h.p.  tests. 

Mr.  Dreyfus  pointed  out  as  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  gas 
plant  that  the  cost  steadily  decreased  until  two  or  more  Z.OOO 
k.w.  units  are  run.  whereupon  the  investment  begins  to  increase 
directly  with  the  installed  capacity.  Conversely  the  k.w.  oost  on 
the  steam  turbine  station  constantly  diminishes  with  incrMO^  la 
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sUe.     Therefore   the   ratio   cost  of   steam  and   gas   stations   must 
constantly  ^row  in  favor  of  the  former. 

Cost  of  Power  for  Pumping  with  Internal  Combustion  Engines 
Using  Various  Fuels.  The  report  of  committee  on  Water  Supply 
of  American  Railway  Bridge  and  Building  Association,  abstracted 
in  Engineering  and  Contracting,  Nov.  26,  1913,  states  that  a  series 
of  tests  were  made  pumping  from  an  8-in.  well,  190  ft.  deep,  lift- 
ing water  against  16  ins.  of  vacuum,  with  a  total  head  of  6lft 
An  8  by  10-in.  single  cylinder  double  acting  pump  was  used,  direct 


Fig.   13.     Plant  instalment  costs  of  normal  rated  units,  including 

buildings  and  foundations. 


connected  to  a  6  h.  p.  four  cylinder  horizontal  gasoline  engine 
eonlpped  to  run  on  kerosene  and  distillate  as  well  as  gasoline, 
controlled  by  a  throttling  governor.  The  fuels  used  and  the  results 
of  the  fuel  tests  are  given  in  Table  lA. 

Comparative  Costs  with  Various  Fuels.  The  following  tables 
iwere  rearranged  from  data  given  in  Isolated  Plant,  May  and 
•fune,  1913: 

Internal  combustion  engines  are  naturally  divided  into  two  gen- 
eral groups:  (1)  those  that  depend  upon  instantaneous  combustion 
of  the  charge,  or  explosive  engines,  and  (2)  tho.se  in  which  the 
combustion  is  more  gradual  and  in  which  the  burning  of  the  fuel 
oocum  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  expansion  stroke.  It 
is  to  the  first  group  that  internal  combustion  engines  operating 
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on  gases  and  saBoline,  or  other  easily  volatised  liquids  belong  and, 
as  little  difference  in  design  or  equipment  exists  in  engines  x>ar> 
ticularly  adapted  to  such  fuels,  the  economic  Talue  of  an  instaUa- 
tioo  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  price  of  the  dynamic  agent 
io  any  given  locality. 

The  engine  room  operating  cost  of  all  eiq;>lo8ive  engines  operat*> 
log  on  gases  and  easily  volatised  liquids  is  very  nearly  the  same  — - 
estimate  based  on  a  plant  <rf  2fr0  h.  p.— and  conservative  figures 
are  given  in  Tables  II  and  III.    These  fixed  charges  will  vary  to 

TABLE  II.     OPERATING  COSTS  OF  QAS  ENGINES  BASED  ON 

A  PLANT  OF  260  H.P. 
Co9t  Of  vlant:  Pelrh.p. 

Building    110 

Engine,   foundations,   piping,   etc 28 

Miscellaneous 2 

Total    ?40 

Ca9t  of  Power: 

Depreciation.  5%  of  total  cost  I  2.00 

Repairs    0.80 

Interest   2.40 

Insurance    0.60 

Taxes 0.60 

Total  fixed  charges  per  year 16.40 

Fixed  charges  per  hr.  3000  hrs.  per  year 0.00218 

Attendance  per  h.p.-hr. 0.00126 

Supplies,  oil  waste,  etc.,  per  h.p.-hr 0.00029 

Fuel,  distillate  gas,  at  10  M.  cu.  ft 0.0016 

Total  cost  of  power  per  h.p.-hr 10.00517 

TABLE    IIL     OPERATING    COSTS    OF    GAS   ENGINES    BASED 
ON  A  PLANT  OF  260  H.P.,  USING  PRODUCER  GAS 

CoMt  of  Plant:  Perh.p. 

Producer    building I  6 

Producer,    scrubber,    piping,    etc 82 

Miscellaneous     8 

Engine  room   building    8 

Engines,   foundations,  piping,   eta    40 

Miscellaneous    2 

Total    180 

Cost  of  Powor: 

Depreciation  at  6% I  4.60 

Repairs  at  2% 1.80 

Interest  at  6% 6.40 

Insurance  at   1  H%    ^-^^ 

Taxes  at  1%% LIS 

114.48 
Fixed  charges  per  h.p.-hr.,  8000  hrs.  per  year. . .  10.004827 

Attendance,  producer,  per  h.p.-hr S5i?I 

Supplies,. etc.,  producer,  per  h.p.-hr 9??1e 

Attendance  engine  room    X$]ISS 

Supplies,    etc 00028 

Fuel,  .anthracite  coal  at  |6  per  ton, «0026 

Total  cost  of  power  per  h.p.rhr 1.010077 
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a  certain  extent,  but,  as  they  represent  but  a  part  of  the  "cost 
of  power"  that  decreaaea  in  proportion  as  the  cost  of  fuel  In- 
creases, may  be  safely  considered  as  constant  for  all  practical 
purposes.  The  consumption  of  fuel  is  very  nearly  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  heating  values  of  the  various  fuels,  which  will  be 
•considered  not  in  order  of  their  caloric  value,  but  in  order  of  their 
value  as  economic  agents  in  "cost  of  power"  production. 

Cost  of  Power  Generation  In  8mall  Plants.  Engineering  Maga- 
sine  beginning  October,  1911,  published  a  series  of  artidea  by 
Robert  L.  Streeter  on  the  Internal  Combustion  Engine  in  Modem 
Practice.  From  the  fourth  article  of  the  series  appearing  in  the 
Jan.,  1912,  issue  we  have  abstracted  the  following  cost  data: 

In  the  following  discussion  it  is  assumed  that  the  question  of 
which  power  to  Install  hinges  entirely  on  the  cost  of  the  power. 
there  being  no  restrictions  as  to  convenience  or  space  required 
or  any  other  condition  which  will  make  either  steam,  gas,  or  oil 
engines  more  desirable  than  either  of  the  other  two.  The  discus- 
sion that  follows,  then,  will  deal  simply  with  the  cost  of  power 
generated  in  an  isolated  plant  for  a  specific  purpose.  Three  types 
of  engines  will  be  taken  up,  steam,  producer-gas.  and  liquid-fueL 

The  difference  in  location  of  plants  results  in  difference  in  the 
cost  of  fuel,  and  this  difference  is  often  large  enough  to  make  an 
appreciable  change  In  the  cost  of  power  which  must  be  accounted 
for.  Hence  the  discussion,  to  be  of  value,  must  be  on  plants  of 
various  powers  and  for  fuels  at  different  prices. 

The  form  of  power  that  is  to  be  generated  is  of  importance.  In 
this  paper,  in  order  to  have  uniformity,  it  is  assumed  that  in  each 
case  the  engine  is  direct-connected  to  a  direct-current  dynamo,  the 
current  to  be  used  for  lighting  and  power  in  a  manufacturing 
plant,  during  a  working  day  of  10  hrs.,  6  days  per  week,  or  SOO 
days  per  year.  The  sizes  of  the  plants  selected,  will  be  20,  100, 
260  and  600  k.ws.  output  of  the  generator.  In  no  case  will  the 
cost  of  the  land  or  building  be  Included,  as  It  Is  impossible  to  get 
even  an  approximate  figure  that  would  be  of  value  for  those  Itema 

In  general,  the  costs  of  the  machines  Included  In  the  following 
discussion  wer^  secured  from  manufacturers.  The  prices  in  each 
case  represent  a  mean  of  those  submitted,  in  some  cases  6  or  €. 
In  other  cases  only  2.  The  cost  of  the  foundation  in  each  case 
was  based  on  the  floor  space  required,  and  of  piping  on  the  cost 
of  piping  in  similar  plants.  The  cost  of  the  mai^ines  in  each 
case  Includes  erecting,  freight  for  three  or  four  hundred  miles. 
cartage,  etc. 

The  fixed  charges  were  apportioned  for  the  steam  and  producer 
gas  plants  as  follows: 

Percent, 

Interest  on  Investment *  6 ' 

Depreciation    5 

Repairs 2 

Taxes    1 

Insurance .' 1 

Total   14 
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The  depreciation  will  probably  not  be  the  same  on  all  parts  of 
the  plant,  nor  will  the  cost  of  repairs  be  uniform  over  the  whole 
plant*  but  such  figures  as  were  selected  represent  the  average 
depreciation  and  repairs  on  the  whole  plant.  For  the  high-pres- 
sure oil  plants  the  depreciation  was  assumed  to  be  6^%  and  the 
nspairs  2^%,  for  it  has  been  the  experience  that  these  plants  do 
cost  more  to  keep  in  repair  than  plants  where  working  pressures 
are  not  so  high. 

Since  no  plant  can  be  expected  to  run  at  full  power  all  the  time, 
a  load  factor  must  be  chosen.  Since  the  assumption  has  been 
made  that  the  plants  under  discussion  will  be  used  to  run  a  manu- 
facturing plant,  a  high  load  factor  may  be  used,  at  least  76%.  If 
these  plants  were  to  sell  power  for  motors  and  lighting,  we  might 
expect  a  much  lower  factor. 

The  wage  of  a  first-class  engineer  for  the  larger  plants  was 
assumed  at  $4  per  day,  firemen  |2.50  per  day,  and  for  second- 
class  engineers  for  the  smaller  plants,  |2.50  per  day.  In  the 
smaller  plants  and  in  all  the  oil-engine  plants  there  was  no  allow- 
ance made  for  a  night  man. 

The  coal  is  based  on  a  heating  value  of  18,000  B.  t  u.  per  lb., 
oil  on  19,000  per  lb.  The  price  of  water  was  assumed  to  be  10  cts. 
per  1.000  gala,  lubricating  oil  22  cts.  a  gal.,  and  cylinder  oil  80 
cts.  per  gal. 

The  comparative  costs  appear  as  follows: 

20-KW.   STBA.M   PU^NT 

Brake  h.p 32 

Indi<iated  h.p 35 

Cost 

Bngine  and  foundation |800 

Generator  and  switchboard 600 

Vertical  boiler,  foundation  and  piping 450 

Total     |l,85a 

Cost  per  year 

Coal.  220  tons  at  |4  , .     $880 

L.abor *   750 

Fixed  charges  at  14% 260 

Oil,  waste  and  supplies 125 

Water 60 

Total     12,066 

The  cost  per  k.w.-hr.  at  76%  load  would  be  4.6  cts. 

For  the  engine  of  this  plant  the  assumption  is  of  the  high-speed 
horizontal  type  to  be  run  non-condensing.  The  type  Of  boiler  se- 
lected was  the  vertical  fire-tube  on  account  of  the  low  cost,  being 
$125   less  than  the  return-tubular  horizontal  type. 

The  coal  consumption  was  based  on,  first,  efilciency  of  boiler 
60%,  and  second,  steam  consumption  of  engine  36  lbs.  per  1  h.  p. 
per  hr.  An  additional  16%  was  allowed  on  the  coal  for  banking, 
a.nd  losses. 

The  water  cost  was  found  by  the  assumption  of  86  Ybs.  pe*  1 
li.  p.  hr.  at  76%  load,  allowing  16%  for  Itokage,  blow-oif,  etc. 
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2.0-KW.   PRODUCBR-OA8  BNOINB  PLAMT 

Brake  h.p.  of  engine   32 

Cost 
Sngine  and  foundation,  and  air  compressor  ....  $1,200 

Producer  and  gas   736 

Generator  and  switchboard    600 

Total     12.636 

Cost  per  year 

Coal.  76  tons  at  $4    1300 

Labor 300 

Fixed  charges,   14%  on  cost 366 

Oil.   waste  and  supplies    136 

Water   110 

Total   11.200 

At  16  kw.  or  76%,  the  total  cost  per  kw.-hr.  would  be  2.68  cts. 

For  the  producer  plant  an  anthracite  suction  producer  was 
chosen  because  they  are  more  applicable  to  small  powers  than  the 
bituminous  producer,  although  bituminous  producers  are  made  as 
small  as  60  h.  p. 

The  coal  for  this  installation  was  based  on  2  Iba  per  h.  p..  in- 
cluding standby  losses.  The  care  of  a  plant  of  this  sise  will  not 
take  the  full  time  of  one  man ;  in  fact,  less  than  half  of  It :  hence 
the  l^bor  cost  of  $300.  The  cost  of  water  was  based  on  2  cu.  ft. 
per  kw.-hr.  for  the  entire  pjant,  fresh  water  to  t>e  used  continu- 
ously. 

KW.    LOW    PRBSSURB   OIL-KNGINB   PLANT 

Co«t 

Engine*  foundation  and  oil  tank 11.600 

Generator  and   switchboard    600 

ToUl 12.200 

Cost  per  year 

Fuel  oil.  at  3  cts  per  gal |300 

Labor     200 

Fixed    changes.    14%    of    cost    308 

Oil.  waste  and  supplies 126 

Water    40 

Total : : %91Z 

At  16  kw.  or  76%  load,  the  cost  per  kw.-hr.  will  be  2.1  eta 
For  the  20-kw.  oil-engine  plant  a  low-pressure  oil  engine  was 
used  because  high-pressure  oil  engines  are  not  made  in  that  sise 
in  the  United  States.  In  the  low-pressure  oil  engine  the  charge  Is 
compressed  to  about  60  or  70  lbs.,  when  it  is  exploded  by  coming 
in  contact  with  the  heated  combustion  chamber.  In  the  high- 
pressure  engine,  air  alone  is  compressed  to  from  300  to  600  Iba 
per  sq.  in.  and  oil  is  injected  Into  this  highly  compressed  air  at 
about  the  end  of  the  stroke.  At  the  higher  compression.  600  to  600 
pounds,  the  temperature  due  to  the  work  of  compression  is  mifll- 
oient  to  ignite  the  oil  as  it  enters  the  cylinder.  Where  the  lower 
limit  Qt  9pmpr9S8|9i>  i»  uaed.  300  to  400  Iba,  the  heat  of  com* 
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presslon  is  not  relied  on  to  ignite  the  oil.  but  a  vaporiser  remains 
heated  from  the  previous  explosions.  The  efficiency  of  the  high- 
preesure  engine  is  approximately  twice  that  of  the  low-pressure 
engine. 
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Fig.   14. 


Cost  of  power  from  steam,  oil,  and  producer-gas  engines 
in  20  kilowatt  units. 


The  fuel  for  the  2Q-kw.  low-pressure  engine  is  based  on 
per  h.p.-hr.  at  76%  rating.  The  water  was  based  on  6V^ 
per  h.p.-hr. 

100-KW.    STBAM    PLANT. 

Output  In  kw.,  100. 

Indicated  h.p.  of  engine,  160. 

Cost 

E<ngine  and  foundation   |3,000 

Boiler  and  pump   (erected)   and  piping 4.400 

Generator  and  switchboard   1.600 

Steel  Alack  and  foundation   500 


1   lb. 
galM. 


Total 


...19.600 
Cost  per  year 


Coal.  800  tons  at  |4 13.200 

Labor     1 .660 

Fixed  charges.   14%  of  cost    1.S30 

Oil.  waste  and  supplies   175 

Water    160 


Total    16,605 

At  76  kw.  or  76%  load,  the  kw-hr.  cost  is  2.89  cts. 

For  this  plant  a  high-speed  non-condensing  engine  was  assumed. 
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as  it  would  hardly  be  practical  to  put  in  a  oondenBins  engine  of 
that  size.  The  reason  is  that  the  condensing  plant  would  ooat 
much  more.  The  fixed  charges  on  this  cost,  togrether  with  tbe 
cost  of  steam  for  auxiliaries  and  the  cost  of  condensing  w&ter, 
would  outweigh  the  saving  in  coal. 

The  boiler  In  this  case  was  assumed  to  be  a  standard  water- 
tube.  The  coal  and  water  cost  were  based  on  boiler  efficiency  of 
60%.  engine  to  take  30  lbs.  steam  per  indicated  h.p.-hr.  at  16% 
load  factor,  allowing  16%  for  standby  lossea 

100-KW.    SUCTION-PRODUCKR    PLANT. 

Brake  h.p.  of  engine,  150. 

Cost 

Engine  and  foundation  and  air  compressor  ....|6,700 

Producer  and  piping   2.200 

Generator    and    switchboard     1.600 

Total    .19,600 

Cost  per  year 

Coal.    276    tons    at    |4 fl.lOO 

Attendance    750 

Fixed  charges  at   14%    1,330 

Oil,  waste  and  supplies 176 

Water    500 

Total     .$3,866 

At  75  kw.  or  75%  load,  the  cost  per  kw.-hr.  is  1.71  eta.  For 
this  plant,  a  suction  producer  operating  on  anthracite  coal  was 
assumed,  as  the  most  convenient  and  the  cheai)esL  A  bituminous 
producer  of  this  slse  would  cost  about  $3,000  to  install,  compared 
with  $2,200  for  the  anthracite  producer. 

The  type  of  engine  assumed  for  this  installation  is  the  three- 
cylinder  vertical.  The  coal  for  the  engine  was  based  on  1  ^  lbs. 
per  brake  h.p.  hr.  at  75%  load  factor,  10%  being  added  for  standby 
losses.  The  water  was  based  on  15  gala  per  h.p.  hr..  6  for  engine 
and   10   for  producer  and  scrubber,   using  the   water  only  once. 

100-KW.    HIGH    PRBSSURB   OIL   BNOINB. 

Brake  h.p.,  160. 

Cost 

Engine   and   foundation    111,600 

Generator   and   switchboard    1.600 

Total    113.100 

Cost  per  year 

Fuel  oil.  25.000  gals,  at  .03    I    750 

Labor     760 

Fixed  charges  at  15%   1.966 

Oil.  waste  and  supplies 175 

Water    170 

Total 13.810 

Kw.-hrs.  per  year,  226.000.  Cost  per  kw.-hr..  oil  at  .03  per  gaL. 
1.69  cts. 
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The  term  "high-pressure  oil  engine,"  in  the  discussion,  has  been 
applied  to  the  type  of  engine  in  which  air  alone  is  compressed 
during  the  second  stroke  of  the  cycle  and  the  liquid  fuel  is  sprayed 
into  th9  cylinder  with  the  help  of  highly  compressed  air  during 
the  first  part  of  the  expansion  strolce.  The  item  of  engine  cost 
includes  all  auxiliaries,  tanks,  oil  pump,  air  compressor,  etc  The 
fuel  cost  is  based  on  .55  lbs.  per  brake  h.p.  hr. 

If  a .  low-pressure  oil  engine  had  been  assumed  Instead  of  a 
high-pressure,  the  first  cost  would  have  been  about  14.000  less  for 
the  entire  plant.  In  that  case  the  fixed  charges  per  year  would 
have  been  14%  of  19.100,  about  11,275.  The  saving  on  this  item 
would  thus  be  1685  per  year.  The  oil  consumption  for  the  low- 
pressure  engine  would  be  about  46.000  gals,  per  year,  cost  11.380, 
against  |760  for  the^  high-preiwure.  Hence,  the  net  cost  per  year 
for  the  low-pressure  engine  would  be  about  |55  less  than  for  the 
high-pressure  engine  if  the  above  assumptions  of  fixed  cost  and 
fuel  consumption  are  correct.  If  the  fuel  costs  8H  cts.  per  gal., 
the  difference  In  yearly  cost  of  the  two  engines  would  be  |75  in 
favor  of  the  high-pressure  engine. 

260-KW.   STBAM   PLANT. 

indicated  h.p.,  385. 

Cost 

Bngine  and  foundation    %  6.860 

Boilers,  pumps  and  piping 6,600 

Steel  stack  and  flues 600 

Generator,  switchboard  and  wiring   4.000 

Total 115.660 

^  Cost  per  year 

Coal.  1.600  tons  at  |4 $  6.000 

Lalx>r    2,000 

B*ixed  charges  at  14% 2,240 

Oil  waste  and  supplies    226 

Water    336 

Total    110.800 

At  75%  load,  187.5  kw..  the  cost  per  kw.  hr.  at  the  conditions 
assumed  above  would.be  1.92  cts. 

F6r  this  sixe  steam  plant  a  non-condensing  tandem-compound 
Corliss  engine  was  assumed.  The  steam  consumption  of  the  engine 
would  be  about  22  lbs.  per  6  h.p.  hr.  This  figure  was  used  to  get 
the  siae  of  the  boilers  and  the  coal  consumption.  In  working  out 
the  coal  consumption  10%  was  allowed  for  auxiliaries  and  10%  for 
standby  losses. 

2S0-KW.   ANTHRACITB  SUCriON-PRODUGER   PLANT  —  ONE   UNIT. 

Brake  h.  p.  865. 

Cost 
Kngine  and  foundation,  and  air  compressor. . . .  113.000 

Producer  and  piping   6,126 

Generator,  swltcuboard  and  wiring 4,000 

Total    \ $22,126 
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Cost  per  year 

Coal.  626  iona  at  |4   |2,500 

Labor    X.&OO 

Fixed  charges  at  li% 3.100 

Oil.  waste  and  supplies 22S 

Water •     600 

Total    17,926 

Kw.  hrs.  per  year  at  76%  per  load  &ctor,  662,000.  CoM  per 
kw.  hr.,  1.40  cts. 

The  engine  assumed  for  this  plant  Is  a  4-cyUnder  vertical,  gas 
furnished  by  one  anthracite  producer.  The  coal  cost  was  based 
on  1.6  Ibo.  per  brake  h.p.  hr..  Including  standby  losses,  at  76% 
load.  The  water  Is  based  on  7V6  gals,  per  brake  h.p.  hr.,  using 
the  scrubbing  water  over  and  over. 

260-KW.   OIL'SNGINS  PZ^ANT 

Brake  h.p.  866. 

Cost 

Engine  foundation  and  piping,  oil  tanks,  pump, 

etc.    126.700   * 

Generator,  wiring  and  switchboard 4,000 

Total    130,700 

Cost  per  year 

Fuel  oil  67,000  gals.,  at  .03   61,710 

LAbor     900 

•      Fixed  charges  at  16% 4.600 

Oil.  waste  and  supplies 226 

Water    400 

Total $7,836 

Kw.-hrs.  per  year  at  76%  load  factor,  662,000.    Cost  per  kw.-hr., 
1.4  eta. 
The  cost  of  fuel  for  this  plant  is  based  on  one-half  lb.  of  oil  per 

brakfr-h.p.-hr.  at  76%  load. 

6O0-KW.   8TBAM   UNIT,    COMPOUND-CONDENBINa   BNGINB 

Brake  h.p.,  760. 

Cost 

ESnffine  and  fbundation  6  9.300 

Boilers  and  pumps    10.000 

Stacks  and  flues 1.200 

Condenser   2,000 

Generator,  switcHboard  and  wiring 9,600 

Total    132.000 

Coflt  per  year 

Coal,  2.606  tons  at  64  $10,000 

JLiabor  —  3  men :  2  days,  1  night 2.600 

Fixed  charges  at   14%    4,480 

Oil.  waste  and  supplies   400 

Water    420 

ToUl : $17,900 

Coot  per  kw.  hr.  at  76%  rating  =:  1.69  cts. 
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For  the  600-kw.  steam  plant  a  oompound-condensins  Corliss 
engine  was  awiumed.  The  steam  consumption  was  fiirured  on  18 
lbs.  per  1  h.p.-hr.  for  the  main  engine  at  76%  load,  with  20%  added 
for  auiclilaries  and  stand-by  losses.  It  was  also  assumed  that 
condensing  water  could  be  had  for  no  cost  except  pumping,  whi<^ 
is  allowed  for  in  the  cost  of  the  plant  and  steam  for  auxiliaries. 
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Fig.  17.  Comparative  costs  of  power  generations,  steam,  oil.  and 
producer-gas  engines,  in  600-kw.  units.  Includes  all  oosU 
except  land  or  buildings. 


PRBSSURV-PROnUCER  PLANT.  • 

Brake  h.p.,  726 

Cost 

Engine,  piping,  foundation  and  air  compressor.  126.000 

Producers  and  auxiliaries  13.000 

Generator,  switchboard  and  wiring 9.600 

Total    .147,600 

Cost  per  year 

Coal,  1,020  tons  at  |4 |4,080 

liabor     2.600 

Fixed  charges  at   14% €.640 

Oil,  waste  and  supplies 400 

Water    1.000 

Total    114.720 

Cost  per  kw.-hr.  at  76%  rating  =  1.31  cts. 

For  this  producer  plant  a  bituminous  producer  was  assumed  for 
several  reasons,  one  of  which  is  that  the  sixe  is  large  for  one  suc- 
tion producer,  and  in  this  discussion  we  are  limited  to  one  unit 
in  each  case  for  sake  of  uniformity.  The  bituminous  producer  Is 
well  adapted  to  this  sixe  of  unit  and  it  is  well  to  know  the  pos- 
sibilities of  such  an  installation.  The  cost  is  more  than  for  a  plain 
suction  producer,  but  efficiency  Is  probably  higher;  certainly  this 
type  of  producer  is  more  -flexible. 

The  coal  cost  is  based  on  1.26  lbs.  per  h.p.  hr.  at  76%  load,  in- 
cluding all  stand-by  losses.    The  water  is  based  on  7H  gala  for 
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the  engine,  producer  and  scrubber.  In  this  case  the  water  for  the 
scrubber  will  have  to  be  used  over  and  over.  If  this  is  not  done 
the  water  consumption  will  be  doubled.  In  order  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  use  this  water  continuously  it  should  be  cooled  by  spray 
nozsles  after  being  run  into  a  settling  tank  whei)B  the  dust  from 
the  scrubber  is  deposited.  This  cost  of  the  tank,  nozzles,  etc,  has 
been  taken  care  of  in  the  cost  of  producers  and  auxiliaries. 

UiaU-PRKSSURB  OIL  ■NOINB.      ONB   UNIT. 

Brake  h.p.,  726. 

Cost 

Engine,  foundation  and  piping,  oil  tanks,  pumps, 

etc    160,500 

Generator  and  switchboard 9,500 

Total 160.000 


• 


Cost  per  year 

Fuel  oil,  112.000  gals,  at  .03 1  8,S60 

Lrfibor    1.200 

Fixed  charges  at  15% 9.000 

Oil.  waste  and  supplies 400 

Water    840 

Total    114.800 

Cost  per  kw.  hr.  at  above  conditions,  1.32  cts. 

The  cost  of  fuel  oil  for  this  engine  is  based  on  V&  lb.  per  brake 
h.  p.  hr.,  the  water  on  5  gals,  per  h.p.  hr.  at  75%  load. 

In  the  foregoing  tables  the  cost  of  power  per  kw.  hr.  given  in- 
each  case  is  based  on  coal  at  1 4  per  ton,  or  oil  at  8  cts.  per  gal. 
To  show  the  variation  in  the  cost  of  power  for  different  costs  of 
fuels,'  the  diagrams  shown  in  Figs.  14  to  17  have  been  worked  out 
for  plants  of  20>,  100-,  250-,  and  600-kw.  capacity  reFpectively. 
The  cost  of  power  as  shown  by  the  diagrams  represents  the  same 
conditions  as  given  in  the  text  except  for  the  costs  of  fuel.  Iiand 
and  building  are  not  Included  in  any  case. 

While  the  foregoing  tables  and  diagrams  cover  the  cost  of  power 
generated  by  engines  burning  the  fuels  that  are  generally  found 
in  use,  In  some  cases  other  fuels  may  be  used  for  special  reasons. 
Among  these  fuels  are  natural  gas,  illuminating  gas  and  gaffoHne. 
It  Wbuld  make  this  discu.ssion  too  long  to  take  up  these  fuels  in- 
the  same  way  that  the  steam,  producer  and  oil-engine  plants  were 
treated,  but  In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  cost  of  power  as 
generated  from  these  fuels,  a  specific  plant,  100-kws.,  will  be  taken 
up  for  each  one. 

NATURAL-GAS   PLANT 

Brake  h.p.  of  engine,  160 

Cost 

JBhiglne,  foundation  and  piping   16.000 

Generator  and  switchboard 1.60C 

ToUl    .17,600 
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Cool  per  y«ar 

Gas.  S.810,000  cu.  ft.  at  20  cts. |762 

Labor     750 

Fixed  charges  at  14% 1.064 

Oil,  waste  and  supplies   176 

Water 170 

Total .12.921 

At  76%  load  factor  the  cost  per  kw.  hr.  would  be  l.SO  cts. 

ILLUMlNATJNa-OAS  PXJ^NT 

Brake  h.p.  of  enipine,  160 

Cost 

Engine,  foundation  and  piping |6,000 

Generator   and   switchboard    1.600 

Total 17,600 

Cost  per  year 

OuH.  5.740.000  cu.  ft  at  60  cts 13,444 

Labor     760 

Fixed  charges  at  14% 1.064 

Oil.  waste  and  supplies 176 

Water    ; 170 

Total    ......:... $6,608 

At  76%  load  factor  the  cost  per  kw.  hr.  would  be  2.49  cts. 

The  cost  of  gas  for  the  two  preceding  plants  was  based  on  an 
efficiency  of  26%  at  75%  load.  For  the  natural-gas  plant  this 
means  a  consumption  of  11.3  cu.  ft.  per  brake  h.p.  br.  with  gas 
having  a  heating  value  of  900  B.  t.  u.  per  cu.  ft  For  the  lllumlnat* 
Ing  gas  the  figures  are  17  cu.  ft  per  brake  h.p.  hr.  when  the  gas 
has  a  heating  value  of  600  B.  t.  u.  per  co.  ft  The  diagrams 
shown  In  Figs.  18  and  19  represent  the  cost  of  power  generated 
by  the  above  plants  with  varying  prices  of  fuel.  The  oondltlons 
assumed  here- are  the  same  as  for  the  previous  diagrams;  that  ls» 
the  cost  includes  everything  except  land  and  building. 

Comparison  of  Fuel  Cost.  The  following  tables  showing  (1)  the 
cost  per  h.p.  of  oil  engines  with  the  fuel  consumption  for  various 
load  factors  as  guaranteed  by  the  maker  of  one  of  the  latest  and 
most  improved  oil  engines  on  the  market;  and  (2).  a  comparison 
of  fuel  cost  for  different  types  of  power  plants  based  on  a  slas 
of  80  h.p.  and  a  load  factor  of  three-quarters  full  load,  were  ab* 
stracted  from  The  Isolated  Plant,  June,  1909. 

Oil  per  Fuel  cost  per 

Load  factor  brake.  Brake,  h.p.        brake,  h.ii.  hr. 

h.p.  hr.  hra.  per  gal.        Oil  at  2.8  cts. 

per  gal.,  cts. 

Full    load    0.6  12.6  0.22 

0.6  12.6  0.22 


«• 

. .  •  *  • 
•t 

» •  • » I 


0.66  11.6  0.24 

1.06  7.1  0.39 
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Type  of  engine 

*  Simple  elide 
valve  steam 
engine. 

Gasoline  en- 
gine. 

Oas  engine. 


FueL 

Bituminous    coal, 
$2.76  per  ton. 

QaaK>llne.    12   cts. 

per  gal. 
Illuminating  ges, 

80  cts.  per  1,000 

cu.  ft 

Current.     6     cts. 

per  kw.  hr. 
Pea.      anihracite, 

13.60  per  ton. 
Fuel   oil,    2.8   ctR 

per    gal.    tank 

car  lots. 


Consumption  per 
brake  h.p.  hr. 

6   lbs. 


Vio  gal. 

At   12,000   B.t.u.— N. 
Y.    gaN    about    665 
effective  B.t.u.=  21  ^ 
cu.  ft 

0.86  k.w.'hr. 

1.4  lbs. 

0.6  lb.    (71^   lbs.  per 
gal.) 


Coetper 
brake, 
h.p.  hr. 

18.26 
12.00 


16.80 
42.60 

2.46 
2.24 


Electric  mo- 
tor. 

•  Producer 
gas  engine. 

Most  im- 
proved oil 
engine. 

*  Standby  losses  of  108  hrs.  per  week.  There  were  no  standby 
losses  for  the  other  engines. 

An  Interesting  fact  is  that  the  consumption  is  nearly  the  same 
whether  kerosene,  fuel  oil  oi*  crude  oil  be  used. 

Fuel  Consumption  Tests  of  Small  Oil  and  Gasoline  Engines. 
W.  E.  Donner  obtained  the  following  figures  at  the  tests  conducted 
a*  Clarks,  Nebr.,  which  were  publinhed  in  the  Electrical  World 
for  April  12,  1913.  An  effort  was  made  to  determine  the  output 
for  a  consumption  of  1  gal.  of  fuel  at  various  loadings  of  the 
engiAe  and  generator.  Tests  were  made  on  an  Alamo  36-h.p.  en- 
gine using  80  deg.  B.  distillate  for  fuel  (which  cost*10  cts.  per  gal.), 
and  a  Fairbanks-Morse  commercial  gasoline  engine  set.  The  oil 
engine  carried  an  overload  of  220  amperes  at  120  volts  for  an 
hour,  the  gasoline  unit  refused  to  carry  any  overload.  In  making 
the  calculations  6%  was  allowed  for  belt  loss,  and  86%  for  gen- 
erator efflciency. 


TABLE    IV.     TESTS    OF    SMALL    ALAMO    AND    FAIRBANKS* 
MCmSB    ENGINES    AT    CLARKS.    NEB. 

(One  gal.  of  fuel  oil  used  on  each  test.) 


Kw.-hr. 

Cost  per 
kw.-nr. 

delivered 

Ht 

at 

switchboard 

switchboard 

Alamo 

21  6 

10.0214 

21.6 

0.0214 

20.87 

0.0192 

10.37 

0.0386 

6.12 

0.0404 

6.26 

0.0347 

12.00 


Oil  consumed 

per  kw.-hr, 

of  engine, 

pints 

i.p.  Engine 

1.28 

1.28 

1.237 

1.6 

2.616 

2.237 


H.p.  delivered 

by  engine, 
allowing  for 
losses 


36.84 
36.84 
34.62 
17.20 
8.49 
8.71 


Fairbanka-Morae  tS  h.p.  Engine 
10.0313  1.406 


19.91 


Fuel  Economy  of  Small  Gasoline  Engines.    The  figures  In  Table 
V  were  derived  under  the  direction  of  A.  A.  Potter,  from  teats  of 
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the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  on  6  gaaoline  engines  of 
different  makes,  and  varying  In  power  from  l\  to  10  h.p. 

All  the  engines  tented  were  of  the  4 -stroke-cycle  type,  water 
cooled,  governed  by  the  hit-and-miss  method  and  provided  with 
a  make-and-break  ignition  system.  They  are  loaded  by  Prony 
brakes  and  the  fuel  accurately  weighed,  and  S  to  €  checks  runs 
were  made  at  each  load,  each  run  lasting  30  mins. 

The  gasoline  used  was  62  deg.  B.  and  had  a  specifio  gravity  of 
0.731  at  60  deg.  F.,  making  the  weight  6.09  lbs.  per  gaL  The 
heat  of  combustion  of  the  gasoline,  as  determined  by  a  Junkers 
constant-pressure  calorimeter  was  19,411  B.t.u.  per  lb.  (high),  or 
18.415  B.t.u.  per  lb.  net 

The  average  results  of  the  tests  are  given  In  the  table,  from 
which  it  is  evident  that  1.3  to  1.69  gal.  of  gasoline  will  be  required 
to  run  the  average  small  engine  10  hra  at  full  load. 

Cost  of  Producer  Gas  Power  Plants.  Prof.  R.  H.  Femald  in 
Bulletin  65  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  gives  the  cost  of  gas  engines 
and  producers  in  sizes  up  to  3000  h.p.  inclusive  in  Tables  VI  to  VIIL 

Prof.  Fernald  says  considerable  variation  will  be  noticed  in  the 
prices  quoted  by  different  manufacturers  for  plants  of  the  same 
rated  capacity.  In  some  cases  this  difference  is  warranted  by  a 
difference  in  the  quality.  In  others  it  is  due  to  a  difference  in  the 
number  of  units  installed  to  make  up  the  total  required  horss- 
power  or  to  different  requirements  for  auxiliary  equipment. 

The  following  statements  show  the  views  of  manufacturers  in 
1912: 

1.  The  excessive  cost  will  be  reduced  when  increased  demand 
cuts  down  the  overhead  expense  of  manufacture. 

2.  The  excessive  cost  of  plants^  especially  in  the  smaller  sise^ 
seem  to  be  a  great  drawback. 

TABI.B  VI.     COST  OF  OAS  PRODUCERS  (1912) 
H.p. 


15 

16 

26 

26 

36 

60 

50 

60 

60 

75 

76 

100 

100 

100 

100 

I  100 

I  150 

I  150 

I  160 

160 


Cost 

Cost  erected. 

f  .  o.  b. 

including 

factory 

foundation 

1396 

. . .  •  • 

460 

1600 

455 

660 

626 

660 

700 

•  •  ■   •  • 

730 

820 

900 

1,036 

1,400 

1.800 

910 

940 

1.060 

1.050 

1.100 

1.230 

1.200 

1.380 

1,450 

1.860 

■    «   •    • 

2.400 

1.295 

1.530 

1,710 

1.600 

1,840 

•  ■  • . 

s.soo 
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Cost 
H.p.  f.o.b. 

factory 

200  1.725 

200  2,050 

200  2.200 

200  2.800 

200  8,000 

200  

260  2,100 

260  2,600 

250  3,600 

260  

300  2,700 

300  3,200 

300  .- 8,400 

300  

600  6.000 

600  8,600 

600  

1,000  12,000 

•1.000  14,600 

1.000  .... 

t  3.000  40,000 

•  2  times  500.         t  5  times  600. 


Cost  erected. 

Including 

foundation 

•  •  •   •  • 

2.300 
2,750 
3,220 
3,700 
4,000 

•  •   •   •  • 

2.000 

4,800 

4.750 

3.600 

8,600 

3,910 

6.700 

7.000 

10.000 

0.400 

13.600 

17.000 

18.700 

44,000 


TABLE  Vll.     COST  OF  PRODUt:£R-GAS  ENGINES    (1912) 


H.p.  Cost  f  .o.b. 

factory 

45 11,950 

60 2,000 

50 2,200 

55 2.260 

75 3,300 

100 3,850 

100 4,000 

100 4.000 

125 4.600 

160 6.800 

166 6.800 

180 6.500 

190 8,600 

200 7,000 

200 7,800 

200 8.500 

200 

250 8,500 

250 9,200 

260 10.600 

SOO 10.200 

300 11,600 

300 11,800 

300 12,500 

500 16,000 

600 17.000 

600 20.000 

1.000 31.000 

1,000 34.000 

1.000 36,000 

3,000 90,000  .  . 


Cost  of 

engine 

erected, 

Including 

foundation 

|2,400 
2,500 
2.600 
2.700 
3,850 
4,475 
4.400 
4,600 
5,150 
6,070 
7.650 
7,600 
9,250 

■    «    •    • 

8.970 
9,600 
9.700 

10,566 
11.600 

•      •      V       • 

18.125 
12.900 
13.500 
18,000 

22.566 
35,000 

39,666 
101.500 
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TABLE  VIIL 


COST  OP  PRODUCER-GAS  INSTALLATIONS 
(1912) 


H.p. 


COBt  of  gRB 

producer 

and  engine 

erected. 

includinfc 

foundations 


50  14.300 

100  6.250 

200  12.400 

200  13.200 

250  14.800 

300  17.000 

600  26.000 

600  32.500 

1,000  48.500 

1.000  56.000 

3.000  145.500 


Cost  of 
complete 
plant,  ex- 
clusive of 
buildings  * 

16.800 
7.800 
16.800 
16.200 
18.200 
22.000 
29.500 
47.600 
57.500 
84.000 
202.000 


Cost  of 
complete 
plant,  in- 
cluding 
buildings  * 


$9,100 
17.600 


23.800 


^  Includes  producer,  engine,  electric  generator,  piping,  swltcdi* 
board,  and  auxiliaries,  all  erected  with  suitable  foundationa 

8.  We  believe  that  the  cost  of  plants  has  been  coming  down  in 
the  past  two  or  three  years,  but  it  is  still  rather  high  and  future 
improvements  will  probably  bring  the  figures  down. 

4.  A  good  producer-gas  power  plant  can  be  installed  for  Just 
about  the  same  money  that  would  be  required  for  a  flrst-class 
condensing  steam  plant,  and  would  show  a  material  fuel  economy 
over  the  latter.  However,  in  the  majority  of  small  plants  where 
producers  would  otherwise  logically  be  used,  the  purchaser  objects 
seriously  to  spending  more  money  for  a  gas  plant  than  would  be 
required  for  an  ordinary  type  of  steam  equipment.  The  large  dif- 
ference in  fuel  consumption  does  not  seem  to  be  imimrtant  as 
compared  with  the  additional  investment  required.  Wo  believe, 
however,  that  this  handicap  will  soon  be  overcome. 

Cott  of  Gat  Engines.  The  costs  of  300  and  400  h.  p.  4-cyllnder. 
double  opposed  type  of  well  known  heavy-duty  gas  engines  of 
moderate  speed  are  given  in  Table  IX.  Engines  of  this  make  are 
also  to  be  had  in  4  sizes  in  2-cylinder  type  75.  100.  160  and  190 
h.p.  and  2  sizes  in  single  cylinder  35  and  50  h.p. 

These  engines  are  high  tension  ignition.  4 -cycle  type  and  are 
rated  by  actual  brake  h.p.  tests. 

The  following  prices  are  net,  f.o.b.  factory  and  cover  engines 
for  belted  work  only: 


TABLE   IX. 

Size 

So  n.p«     •.••••••. 

60  h.p , 

75  h.p 

ion  h.p 

150  h.p.     .... 
190  h.p.     .... 

800  h.p.     Four 

400  h.p 


•    •   •    •   • 


OST   OP   QAS 

ENGI.VBS 

Type 

Price 

Single  cylinder 

11.100 

««             ** 

1.600 

Double        " 

2.000 

•t             «• 

2.600 

••             «« 

3.600 

«•             •• 
Pour           " 

4.600 
6,600 

i<                       t* 

8,600 
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Another  ensrine  works  builds  gas  ens:ines  of  the  4 -stroke  cycle 
type  in  several  designs  as  follows 

L  Single-cylinder  —  1.  Single   acting. 

—  2.  Double  acting. 
IL  Two-cylinder   (tandem) — 1.  Single  acting. 

—  2.  Double  acting. 

These  engines  are  to  be  had  in  sizes  of  from  60  to  2,000  h.p. 

The  costs  are  f.o.b.  factory  for  engine  complete.  An  average 
cost  of  these  engines  is  very  close  to  $36  per  h.p.  with  only  slight 
variation  in  accordance  to  size,  because  of  refinements  which  are 
necessary  in  the  large  units. 


table:    X.     VERTICAL..    SELF-CONTAINED    TYPE,    GAS    EN- 
GINES, FOUR  CYCLE 

H.p.  R.p.m.  No.  of  cylinders  Cost  f.o.b.  works 

6    360  1  I    405 

20    300  2  765 

50    275  3  1,800 

100    250  3  2.925 

150    250  3  4.060 

Larger  sizes  made  to  order — the  average  price  of  which  is 
$29.25  to  $31.50  per  h.p.  for  engines  run  on  natural  or  city  gas, 
and  $36  to  $41.50  per  h.p.  for  producer  gas  operation. 

The  reason  for  the  above  variation,  in  prices  for  natural  or  city 
gas  and  producer  gas  engines.  Is  the  fact  that  when  run  on  pro- 
ducer gas  an  engine  must  be  about  Vk  larger  size  (gas  engine 
rating)  to  develop  an  equivalent  amount  of  power.  That  Is,  a 
150  h.p.  gas  engine  would  only  develop  100  h.p.  if  operated  on 
producer  gas. 

The  cosit  of  gas  producers  averages  about  as  follows: 

Cost  per  h.p., 
Typi»  f.o.b.,  factory 

Hard  coal  suction   $14 

"     presiiture    18 

Soft        "     Suction    25 

*'         "     pressure    30 

Producer  Power  Plant  Costs.  The  estimated  costs  in  Table  XI 
were  given  in  a  report  of  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada. 

Formula  for  Cost  of  Gas  Producers.  A.  A.  Potter  in  Power.  Dec. 
30,  1913,  gives  the  following  formulae  of  costs: 

Elquatlon  of  cost 
Type  Capacity  in  dollars 

Suction    Up  to  300  h.p.  252-4-14.2    X  h.p. 

Pressure    Up  to  300  h.p.  860  +  16- 15  X  h.p. 

Approximate  Costs  of  Gas  Power  Installations.  M.  P.  Cleghom 
in  Power.  March  31,  1908,  estimates  the  cost  of  complete  gas  power 
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TABLE  XI.  PRODUCER-OAS  POWER.  SHOWING  CAPrTAr» 
COSTS  OP  PRODUCER-GAS  PLANTS  INSTALLED.  ANI> 
ANNUAL  COSTS  OP  POWER  PER  BRAKE.  H.P. 


Annual 

Annual 

Capital  cost  of  plant  per  h.p. 

coMt  of  10- 

cost  of  24- 

Slseof 
plant. 

1  mia^  Q  II A^ 

hr.  power 
per  brake 

hr.  powe? 
per  brake 

Machin- 

■^i ns  Lttiiea.^" 

\ 

h.p. 

ery,  etc. 

Bulldlnsrs 

Total 

h.p. 

h.p. 

10 

$137 

$40 

$177 

$63.48 

190.02 

20 

110 

86 

146 

44.47 

76.22 

30 

93    ' 

38 

126 

38.73 

66.M 

40 

84 

29 

113 

36.06 

6».8ft 

60 

80 

26 

106 

32.27 

66.22 

60 

79 

24 

103 

30.49 

62.0S 

80 

78 

22 

100 

28.70 

48.96 

100 

77 

20 

97 

27.06 

46.40 

150 

76 

19 

96 

26.87 

43.17 

200 

74 

17 

91 

24.96 

41.78 

300 

73 

16 

89 

24.24 

40.40 

400 

71 

14 

86 

23.41 

39.03 

600 

70 

12 

82 

22.64 

37.64 

760 

67 

10 

77 

21.66 

36.99 

1,000 

65 

8 

73 

20.46 

34.06 

>'0m  E^iM 

.  PraM.«r  Om- 

r 

ai 

III -«■»!#  iUsk  B»M«.  Mm  .  OMdMiiag. 
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Fig.  20.     Curves  Hhowing  efflclency  at  full  load  and  at  less  than 

full    load. 
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plants  BuctiOD  and  presmirB  oC  capacities  rangiiiK  from  SO  to  l.GOV 
bralw  h-p.  for  auction  plantv  and  from  100  to  3,000  brake  h.p, 
lor  preaaun  planta.  An  extra  unit  la  provided  In  each  cane,  which 
allowe  (or  cleaning  and  rejulni  mthout  Interruption  In  the  wrvice. 
EmcH  eatlmate  Includes  gas  producera,  etistnea.  direct-current  en- 
(ltwt7pe  generators,  ail  necensary  plulnp.  air  compreHsor,  bulld- 
lota  and  land,  but  doeH  not  Include  the  station  heating  system. 
The  waate  heat  from  the  engine  could  be  utlllied  at  a  small  outlay 
of  capital  (or'  heaUng  a  large  part  of  the  building  during  working 


Fig.   31.    Cost  of  gas  producers,  including  cost  of  Installing. 

Ktnd  aM  numbtr  o/  unlls.  Vertical  engines  have  been  con- 
•Idered  esclUBively  tor  the  suction  plants  and  In  pressure  plants 
up  to  l.GOO  b.p„  while  In  pressure  plants  of  from  l.GOO  to  3.000 
h.p.  boriiontal  engines  have  been  aesumed.  Since  suction  pro- 
ducer* are  not  built  larger  than  ISO  h.p.,  the  slie  of  plant  baa 
been  limited  to  l.SOO  h.p..  to  prevent  complexity.  Bach  engine  la 
connected  to  lis  own  producer,  but  a  system  of  crosit-pl|>es  allows 
>nT  engine  to  draw  gas  from  the  producer  next  to  It.  by  the 
manipulation  of  the  necesaary  valves.  Since  there  are  as  many 
miction  producer*!  ftx  englnen  the  suction  plants  have  been  con- 
Blilered  u  a  whole,  while  In  the  presHure  plants  the  producers 
bave  been  conxldered  apart  from  the  engines.  At  least  two  com- 
bination* IM  refan)  ttt9  (tPinber  of  units  have  been  assumed  and 
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PreBHura  producers  of  the  st«am  blower  type  bave  been  cfcoMO, 


Vis.  ti.  Fte.  ss. 

Fit.  12.     Cost  of  Kaa-regulfttlnK  Unka,  attowlng  10  cu.  ft.  p*r  b.pL 

fix-  Z>-    Coat  of  vertical  lour-cycle  Mngle-actlnf  gas  enrln**  tor 

d  I  reut  -con  necti  ng. 

tberetore  each  preasure  plant  conlalnB  a  ateain  boiler.  Th«  sIm 
ot  boiler  neceaiiary  tor  a  given  producer  was  computed  (or  the 
amount  of  ateam  necessary  for  the  producer  A  prenmire  pid- 
ducer  uses  about  O.S  lb.  of  steam  per  lb.  of  coal  gluilfled ;  conae- 


9  for  dlrect-coniiectliic  to 
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quently  if  a  producer  generates  one  h.p.  on  1^  lbs.  of  coal  it  will 
require  1)^  X  0.8  =  1.2  lbs.  of  steam  per  h.p.  This  value  was  used 
therefore  in  computing:  the  size  of  the  boiler. 

The  cost  of  land  for  buildings,  etc.,  was  assumed  at  60  cts.  per 
sq.  ft,  and  cost  of  buildings  at  11  cts.  per  cu.  ft  The  size  of 
gas-holders  for  pressure  plants  was  determined  by  allowing  10 
cu.  ft  per  h.p.,  which  would  be  sufficient  to  run  the  entire  plant 
for  8  or  10  mins.  These  holder*^  were  assumed  to  be  placed  out 
doors. 
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BnkP  Horse  Power 

Fig.  25.     Space  required  for  suction  gas  producers. 

In  Tables  XTI  to  XV  may  be  found  the  number  of  units  chosen 
for  each  size  of  plant  and  the  total  co.st  of  both  suction  and 
pressure  plants  com])Iete  and  ready  to  run.  The  total  cost  In- 
cludes everything  found  In  the  plant  as  well  as  the  cost  of  the 
land  and  buildingH.  The  number  of  units  given  In  the  tables  for 
each  Hise  of  plant  is  the  number  that  was  found  to  be  most  eco- 
nomical to  in.stall. 

Electric  Railway  Gas  Power  Plant  Costs.  R.  S.  Manning  in 
Power.  Dec.  16,  1910,  deKcribes  a  large  gas-driven  station  sup- 
plying power  for  an  electric-railway  on  the  Wisconsin  shore  of 
ZAke  Michigan.  The  line  supplied  is  about  112  miles  long  and 
the  service  is  chiefly  luterurban. 
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Slie  of  plant.      No.  of 


PiK.  26.  PH.  27. 

Pig.  28.     Space  for  preruure  producers,  without  tank  or  ball«r. 

Fig.  IT.     Floor  space  requlrra  for  vertical  sas  enclnea  direct  ooil' 


iHcted  to  generator. 


TABLE  Xtn. 


1«,G97 
28,D«T 
t>.)2E 


TABLE  XIV.     CHOICE  OP  EINQINE  OENBRATOR  UNITS  FOR 


PBBSSURE-PRODUCER  PLANTS 


Site  o( 

plant. 

brake  h.p. 


of  pisnt 
lOl.SO 
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:oiit  per 
-iikeli.p. 


planl. 

No.  of 

SlHOt 

Initial 

brake  b-p. 

unlta 

eort 

ofplaSt 

IDOO 

EOD 

SCISG 

t*6.40 

ISOO 

GOO 

2«,040 

Sl.OD 

2000 

600 

46.196- 

8Z.I0 

>000 

S 

7B0 

4:.HT 

80.70 

enslnea,  twin  tandem  type,  direct-connected  to  seneratura. 


nltlalcoM 
Kineroora 

Inlllal  CO 
producer 

<t               Total 

60,427 
t2.Z6G 

S.GOE 
2,179 

Is 

8.217 

122,   06 
32.   4S 

Jiii 

IJO.  82 

96.38G 
2S.040 
64,1 9G 
42,1 47 

|33,22G 

48,217 
G0.G6S 
SO  .210 

The  station  eQnlpment  consists  of  two  twIn-tandem,  flouble- 
actlDK.  hoiiauntal  Alllti-Chaliners  kbb  englneH  suppll»l  (rom  Loomia- 
Pettibona  bltumlntiUH  producers  anil  direct  connected  to  Atll"- 
t1}«Iiner«  )U(ar>W^r*  rated  at  LOOO  )cvi.  «ac)lr 
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Both  the  engines  and  the  alternators  were  designed  to  carry 
large  overloads  and  have  actually  carried  in  service  1,650  kw.  for 
a  considerable  length  ot  time. 

The  alternators  generate  three-phase  currents  at  25  cycles  and 
406  volts  pressure,  which  is  stepped  up  to  22.000  volts  by  a  bank 
of  seven  600-kw.  transformers.  For  supplying  nearby  sections  of 
the  line,  two  300-kw.  rotary  converters  are  used.  Exciting  cur- 
rent is  furnished  by  two  50-kw.  dynamos  direct  connected  to  three- 
cylinder  vertical  gas  engines  with  cylinders  11  ins.  in  diameter 
and  a  stroke  of  11  ins.  The  usual  switchboard  equipment  is 
provided. 

Two  double-generator  sets  of  down-draft  producers  make  the  gaa 
from  bituminous  coal.  The  generators  are  11  ft.  in  diameter  and 
18  ft.  high,  the  economizer  boilers  are  6  ft  6  ins.  in  diameter,  the 
wet  scrubbers  are  9  ft.  in  diameter  and  the  dry  scrubbers  are 
12  ft.  in  diameter  and  12  ft.  high.  Each  double-generator  set  is 
rated  at  2,000  h.p..  but  is  capable  of  considerable  overload. 

Outside  the  building  is  a  gas  holder  having  a  maximum  capacity 
of  30.000  cu.  ft.,  and  this  is  provided  with  a  20-in.  bypass  pipe, 
with  suitable  valves. 

The  entire  plant  was  erected  by  a  firm  of  engineers  whose  fee 
was  10%  of  the  aggregate  cost  of  machinery,  materials  and  con- 
struction, so  that  the  final  costs  given  in  the  accompanying  table 
are  110%  of  the  net  costs  of  the  installed  plant 

The  plant  was  arranged  for  the  installation  of  a  third  engine 
unit  of  the  same  capacity  and  it  was  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
this  unit,  including  foundation,  piping  and  electric  generator,  de- 
livered and  erected,  will  not  exceed  $75,000.  The  whole  station 
will  then  have  cost  $396.  678.89  and  have  a  rated  capacity  of  3.000 
kws.  The  cost  per  kw.  on  rated  capacity  will  therefore  ht  about 
$132.  but  the  cost  per  kw.  on  the  maximum  capacity  of  at  least 
1.650  kws.  per  unit  or  4,950  kws.  total  will  be  about  $80. 

INSTALLATION   COSTS 

Buildings,  both  producer  and  engine: 

Material |  24.415. 64 

Labor    12.353  15 

Superintendence 370.00 

137.13879 

Engineering  fee    3.7 1 3  88 

Total    $40,852.67 

Machinery  In  engine  house: 

Apparatus  and  material   1195.421.01 

Labor    2.133.45 

1197.554.46 
Engineering  fee   19.755.44 

Total   $217,309.90 
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Machinery  In  producer  bouse: 

Apparatus  and  material I  65,993.07 

Labor    S62.24 

166.346.31 
En^ineeriniT  tee   6,634.63 

Total    I  72.979.84 

Machinery  foundations: 

Material    9     4.680.43 

Ldkbor    3,890.16 

18.570.59 
Engineerlner  fee   867:06 

Total   I     9.427.66 

Piping  complete,  by  contract,  including  labor... |  15.654.76 
Engineering  fee    1,565.47 

Total     I  17.220.28 

Contingent  costs 6.666.91 

Engineering  fee    666.69 

Total   I     6.233.60 

Grand  total $364,023.89 

Of  the  above,  the  rotary  converters,  substation 
switchboard,  subntation  cables,  substation  step- 
down  transformers  mainline  step-up  transform- 
ers, material  and  labor  cost I  38,600.00 

Engineering  fee   :       3.850.00 

Total .$  42.350.00 

Total  cost  of  generating  plant 6321,673.89 

Manufacturino  Plant  Gas  Engine  and  Producer  Power  Costs. 
P.  R.  Moses  in  Engineering  Magazine.  Dec.  1909,  states  that  to 
obtain  a  definite  Idea  as  to  comparative  cost,  an  establishment  is 
.assumed  consisting  of  buildings  spread  over  several  acres  of 
ground.  located  close  to  water  available  for  condensing  purposes 
or  other  puriK>ses.  It  Is  assumed  that  the  heating  requirementa 
and  the  other  uses  of  low-temperature  heat  will  not  amount  to 
more  than  lt%  of  the  power  required  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
All  the  machinery  Is  electrically  driven,  either  by  group  drive  or 
individual  drive.  The  character  of  the  work  is  similar  to  that 
of  a  large  foundry  or  machine  shop  —  i.  e.,  a  heavy,  more  or  less 
fluctuating,  load.  The  plant  operates  10  hrs.  a  day  steadily 
throughout  the  year,  with  the  exception  of  Sundays  and  holidays, 
and  It  is  necessary  to  provide  for  night  work,  but  for  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  plant 

The  number  of  kw.-hrs.  delivered  per  year  is  1,000.000.  Motors 
of  760  h.p.  are  installed  and  the  lighting,  using  tungsten  and 
other  efficiency  lights,  amounts  to  60  kws.  in  addition  to  the  power 
load.  The  maximum  load  is  figured  at  400  kw&  and  the  average 
load,  for  a  10-hr.  period,  at  300  kws. 
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The  cost  of  the  several  types  of  plants  would  be,  ezdualvte  of 
the  power  hoime: 

Cost  per  k.w. 

Steam  equipment |100 

QsiH  engine  and  producer  equipment 116 

Oil  engine  equipment   132 

The  cost  is  subdivided  as  follows: 

Bteam:  Cost  per  k.w. 

Compound  condensing  steam  engine 92S 

Boilers    20 

St^am  piping  and  condensers 20 

Smolce  stacic  and  breeching 14.00  to       6 

Auxiliary   apparatus    (feed-water  heater,   grease   ex- 
tractor,  steam  separator)   t 

If  an  economizer  were  to  be  installed  $6.00  per  kw.  should  be 
added.  This  would  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  cost  of  coal  and 
the  extent  to  which  economising  might  be  resorted  to. 

Oiia:  Cost  per  k.w. 

Gas    engine    $70 

Producer  equipment.  Including  scrubber,  etc IS 

Gas  piping,  exhaust  heater,  engine  conns. .  .$10.00   to     16 

Oil: 

Oil    engine.   $100 

Exhaust  heater  piping,  etc 97  to     10 

Electric  (to  be  added  to  separate  items  in  each  type  of  plant)  : 

Dynamos     $16  to  $20 

Switchboard     6  to    10 

Wiring  connections   6  to    10 

Power  House: 

The  cost  of  the  power  house  would  vary  from  |10  to  $20 
per  k.w. 

The  prices  are  given  per  kw.  of  dynamo  capacity,  because  the 
ratings  of  gas  engines  and  turbines  or  steam  engines  are  not  on 
the  same  basis.  The  steam  engine  and  steam  turbine  have  over- 
load capacities  of  60%  above  their  rated  capacity,  while  the  gas 
engine  is  rated  at  within  IQ'/e  of  full  capacity,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  the  oil  engine.  Hence,  a  300-h.p.  steam  engine  will  be 
able  to  generate  the  full  capacity  of  a  200-kw.  dynamo,  but  a 
gas  engine  of  the  same  maximum  output  for  peak-load  period 
should  be  rated  at  at  least  400  h.p.  The  plant  under  considera- 
tion, allowing  for  one  spare  unit,  for  maximum  load  of  400  kwa., 
could  be  made  up  of  either  four  136-kw.  seta  or  three  200-kw.  seta 
For  gas-engine  or  oil-engine  plants,  four  sets  would  prove  most 
economical,  as  the  cost  per  kw.  does  not  decrease  as  the  slass 
grow  larger.  For  a  steam  plant,  division  into  three  or  even  two 
units  would  be  more  advisable. 

The  total  cost  of  the  plant  would  be  about  as  follows,  the 
steam  plant  being  figured  without  superheaters  or  economlaers: 
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Gas  engine  and  producer $70,000 

Oil   engine    78,000 

Steam   engine    60;000 

The  coHt  of  oi)eraUon  of  the  three  different  types  —  L  e.,  the  cost 
of  fuel,  labor,  oil  and  repairs  —  would  be: 

0a8'EnifiHe  and  Gat-Producer  Plant:  Annual  cost. 

Coal,  Including  stand-by  charges,  1,000  tons  at  $2.60 $2,600 

Labor,  one  machinist,  one  helper  and  one  producer  man     2.600 

Oil     400 

Repairs,  averaged  for  a  number  of  years 760 

T6tal    $6,150 

Fixed  charges,  10%  of  installation  cost  7.000 

Total   annual  cost    $13,160 

Oil'Sngine  Bquipntmit: 

OU  at  3  cents  per  gal.  (for  fuel),  7  kw.-hr/per  gal $4,300 

LAbor.  one  machinist,  one  helper   1,800 

Oil    (for   lubrication)     600 

Repairs,  averaged  through  a  number  of  years 900 

Total $7,600 

Fixed  charges,  10%  of  installation  cost   7.800 

Total   annual  cost    $  1 6,400  - 

Steam-Bngine  Plant: 

Coal.  5  lbs.  i>er  kw.-hr.  plus  20%  for  stand-by  losses  3.000 

tons  at  $2.00 $6,000 

Labor,  engineer,  assistant  and  fireman   2,670 

Oil     300 

Repairs,  averaged  through  a  number  of  years 1,000 

Total    $9,970 

Fixed  charges,  10%  of  installation  cost 6.000 

Total  annual  cost    $16,970 

None  of  these  figures  includes  any  coal  required  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  in  making  comparison  this  need  not  be  considered 
unless  the  comparison  is  between  a  non-condensing  engine  and 
any    other  type  of  plant. 

The  comparative  cost  per  kw.  would  be  as  follows: 

Cost  per  k.w.,  cts. 

Gas  engine  and  gas  producer 1.31 

Oil  engine  plant   '. 1.64 

Steam  engine  plant  1.69 

It  is  evident  from  these  figures  that  the  gas  producer  and  gas 
engine  plant  is  about  18%  more  ellioient  than  the  other  plants. 
Oiven  equal  reliability  and  perfection  of  operating  results,  this 
type  of  plant  should  have  the  preference,  because,  coincident  with 
the  reduction  in  cost  of  operation  go  reduction  in  the  quantity  of 
material  to  be  handled,  such  as  fuel  and  ashes,  the  absolute  doing 
awajr  with  smoke,  greater  cleanliness  around  the  plant,  no  eteam 
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gaskets  to  blow  out  or  packing  to  leak,  no  boiler  linings  to  be 
paired  —  as    the    producer    lining    lasts    indefinitely,    with    proper 
care  —  etc. 

Cost  of  Generating  Current  with  Producer  Qat  Englnas  at 
Charlotte,  N.  C.  Abstracted  from  a  paper  read  before  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  by  B.  D.  Lditta,  Jr.,  March 
30.  1910. 

The  engine  room  equipment  consists  of  two  810-brake-h.p.  hori- 
zontal twin-tandem,  double-acting  four-stroke  cycle  gas  engines  and 
one  60-h.p.  single  tandem  exciter  engine,  in  general  similar  to  the 
large  engines.  The  640-kw.,  three-phase.  60-cycle,  2300-voIt  al- 
ternators, are  direct  and  rigidly  connected  to  the  crank  ^afta 
of  the  main  engines,  and  a  40-kw.  direct-current  generator  is  di- 
rect connected  to  the  exciter  engine.  In  addition  to  this  appa- 
ratus there  is  an  induction  motor-driven  exciter  set  of  the  same 
capacity  as  the  engine  exciter,  a  300-kw.  and  a  600-kw.  rotary 
converter,  and  the  usual  switchboard  equipment. 

The  producer  apparatus  is  contained  in  a  building  about  one 
hundred  feet  from  the  power  house,  and  consists  of  two  1000-lLp. 
units  of  twin  generator,  down-draught  producers,  having  a  con- 
tinuous overload  capacity  of  60%.  Eiach  unit  consists  of  two  9-ft. 
generators.  16  ft  high,  having  a  fuel  space  7  ft.  In  diameter  by 
8  ft.  high  above  the  grate  bars,  which  are  of  arched  flre-day 
tile.  The  generators  are  connected  at  the  bottom  by  openings, 
lined  with  fire  brick,  containing  water-cooled  gate  valves,  to  an 
economizer  or  vertical  boiler  of  100  h.p.  rating.  Prom  the  top 
of  the  boilers  a  16-in.  pipe  leads  to  the  bottom  of  the  wet  scrub- 
ber and  from  the  top  of  the  wet  scrubber  to  the  exhauster,  or 
through  a  by-pass  around  t^ie  exhauster  to  the  dry  scrubber. 
A  60.000-cu.  ft.  holder  receives  the  gas  from  the  producers  and 
delivers  it  to  the  engines. 

OPBRATINO   FIOURBS   FOR  ONB    TEAR 

Engine  hours    / 12.401 

Kw.  hours   3.366.907 

Coal.    Iba     6.444.281 

Coal  per  kw.-hr 1 .97 

Average  engine  hours 34.0 

Load   factor    0.46 

Output 

Load  factor  = 

Engine  hours  X  capacity  of  one  engine 

In  addition  to  the  coal,  260.292  lbs.  of  coke  were  used  In  starting 
producers,  of  which  amount  122.371  lbs.  were  reclaimed,  leaving 
the  total  net  amount  used  137.921  Iba.  equal  In  cost  to  192.000  Iba. 
of  coal. 

We  have,  therefore,  for  the  total  coal  consumption  6.444,281  lbs. 
-h  192.000  =  6.636.281  lbs. 

6.636.281 

as  1.97  =  lbs.  of  coal  per  kw.-hr. 

3,366.907 
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ABBumlfifT  85%  efllcleney  for  altematora  at   45%  load  we  have 

197 

X  85  =  1.275  lbs.  of  coal  per  brake  h.p.>hr. 

133 

Co9t  of  Current:  Coat  per  kw.-hr..  ct& 

Coal  per  kw.-hr.  * 0.349 

Power  house  labor  per  kw.-hr 0.170 

Producer  labor  per  kw.-hr. 0.131 

Oil  for  power  house 0.065 

Oil  for  producer   0.005 

Waste  and  sundries,  power  house 0.012 

Waste  and  sundries,  producer  house 0.003 

Repair  parts  for  engines   0.046 

Repair  parts  for  producers   0.007 

Machine  shop  work,  engines 0.016 

Machine  shop  work,  producers 0.007 

Excelsior  for  producers   0.003 

Water,  both  departments 0.071 

Total   cost  of  current  at   switch   board   l^er 

kw.-hr 0.885 

Power  Consumed  ty  Auxiliaries : 

Cooling  water  pump,  kilowatts  per  kw.-hr 0.0096 

Station  lighting  "  "  "     0.0116 

Motor  driven  exciter  "  "  "     . . . .     0.0688 

Total  kilowatts  per  kw.-hr.   0.0909 

The  Items  of  interest,  depreciation,  taxes,  etc.,  are  not  Included, 
for  the  reason  that  they  would  be  quite  unfair  to  'the  plant,  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  it  was  designed  for  three  810  h.p.  units, 
while  only  two  have  been  installed. 

Buildings,  producers,  gas  holders,  piping,  etc.,  are  all  installed 
complete  for  the  full  ultimate  capacity.  Therefore  a  relatively 
small  additional  expenditure  for  one  engine  generator  and  founda- 
tion would  Increase  the  capacity  of  the  plant  by  60%,  while  the 
foregoing  items  of  interest,  depreciation,  etc.,  would  be  lncr<%ased 
but   18%  per  \]nit  of  capacity  installed. 

Costs  of  Power  from  Four  Producer  Qas  Plants.  The  following 
data,  published  in  The  Isolated  Plant  Oct..  1911.  were  abstracted 
from  the  Journal  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers: 

The  plants  on  which  the  Plant  Operations  Committee  is  able 
to  make  a  rer>ort  are  described  in  some  detail  in  the  following 
pages  and  following  each  description  is  a  summation  of  their 
operating  costs.  In  some  Instances,  these  cost  records  cover  a 
few  months  and.  In  one  instance,  a  considerably  longer  period  of 
operation. 

Kor  the  purpose  of  identiAcation,  but  without  disclosing  the 
name  or  location,  the  plants  are  designed  by  letters. 

It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  cost  figures  are  pre- 
sented as  they  are  furnished  by  the  operators. 

Coats  for  Plant  "A."  The  following  are  the  costs  and  details 
of  the  plant 
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Producer*,  There  are  two  260-h.p.  pressure  producers,  7  fL  0  In. 
inuide  diam.,  with  water  seal  bottoms  and  9  In.  fire-brick  linlnsa. 
also  2  wet  scrubbers,  7  ft  6  Ins.  in  diam.  by  18  ft.  0  in.  hlirh« 
filled  with  wooden  lattice  work.  .There  are  2  dry  scrubbers,  7  ft. 
0  In.  square  by  3  ft.  6  ins.  high  filled  with  coarse  shavings. 

Gas  Engines.  There  is  one  600-h.p.  horizontal,  double-actlns, 
4 -stroke-cycle  engine  with  two  cylinders,  2SVi  Ina  by  SS  Ins., 
arranged  tandem.  Tlie  engine  has  three  bearings  rigidly  In  line. 
It  runs  at  150  r.  p.  m.  and  is  direct  connected  to  an  electric  gen- 
erator. It  is  started  by  compressed  air  at  100  lbs.  pressure  and 
has  an  electric  ignition  of  the  make-and-break  type,  the  source 
of  supply  being  allO-volt,  direct-current  lighting  circuit  and  a 
motor  generator  set. 

Auxiliaries.    There  are  two  tar  extractors  and  one  blower. 

Details  of  Operalion.  The  data  received  covered  2  complete 
months.  The  plant  is  run  24  hrs.  per  day  from  6  a.  m.  Monday 
until  12  p.  m.  Saturday  night,  and  current  generated  is  utilised 
for  light  and  power.  During  the  2  months,  a  total  of  308.410 
kw.-hrs.  was  generated  and  36.190  kw.-hrs.  was  used  in  the  plant, 
leaving  a  net  output  of  273.220  kw.-hrs. 

The  fuel  used  is  bituminous  coal.  The  cooling  water  from  the 
engine  is  utilised  tot  other  purposes  and  is  not.  therefore,  charged 
to  the  plant.  The  cooling  and  cleaning  water  for  the  scrubbers 
is  not  given. 

The  following  was  the  cost  of  operation: 

Cost  per  kw.-hr. 

Fuel    $0.002576 

Water    0.000000 

Supplies: 

Oil     0.000141 

Waste,  etc 0.000024 

ToUl     10.000185 

Superintendence    10.000000 

Labor: 

Producer   room    0.001685 

Engine  room    0.000655 

Electrical     « O.OOOOOO 

Total     10.002140 

Repairs: 

Producer   $0.000127 

Engines   0.000040 

Electrical     0.000000 

Total     $0.000167 

Total  cost   $0.005048 

Cost  of  Plant  "  B.**  The  following  are  the  costs  and  details  for 
the  plant. 

Producers.    There  is  one  set  of  producers  of  the  IxK>mis*Petti- 
'^ne  type. 
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Oaa  Engines.  There  is  one  600  h.p.  horizontal,  double-acting, 
4-stroke«cycle  engine  with  two  cylinders,  23  V^  by  38  in&,  arranged 
tandem.  The  engine  has  two  bearings  rigidly  in  line.  It  runs 
at  150  r.  p.  m.  and  is  direct  connected  to  an  electric  generator. 
It  is  started  by  compressed  air  at  240  lbs.  pressure,  and  has  an 
electric  ignition  of  the  make-and-break  type,  Che  source  of  supply 
being  a  110  volt  lighting  circuit 

Details  of  Operation.  The  data  received  are  for  16  complete 
montha     The  plant  is  run  10  hra  per  day. 

The  following  is  the  cost  of  operation: 

COST  OP  OPERATION   PER    KW.-HR. 

Fuel    $0.004460 

Water     0.000879 

Supplies: 

Oil     0.000465 

Waste,  etc 0.000336 

Total     $0.000800 

Superintendence     $0.000000 

Labor: 

Producer  room 0.001603 

Engine   room    0.002050    , 

Electrical    0.000000 

Total    0.003663 

Repairs: 

Producer $0.000243 

Engines    0.002375 

Electrical    0.000000 


Total    $0.002618 

Total  cost $0.012410 

Cost  of  Plant  "C."  The  following  are  the  costs  and  details  for 
the  plant. 

Producers.  There  are  two  sets  of  producers  of  the  Loomis- 
Pettibone  type  and  of  2000  h.p.   capacity  each. 

Gas  Engines.  There  are  two  1500  h.p.  horizontal,  double  acting, 
I -stroke-cycle  engines  each  with  four  cylinders,  82  by  42  ins.. 
irranged  two  in  tandem.  Each  engine  has  two  bearings  rigidly 
n  line.  They  run  at  107  r.p.m.  and  are  direct  connected  to 
lectrlc  generators.  They  are  started  by  compressed  air  and  have 
n  electric  ignition  of  the  make-and-break  type,  the  source  of 
upply  being  a  motor  generator  set  supplying  current  at  60.  volts. 

The   following  is  the  cost  of  operation: 

COST  OP  OPERATION  PER  KW.-HR.   POR   2   TEARS 

1909  1910 

Fniel     $0.00439        $0.00422 

TVater   0.00000         0.00003 
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Supplies: 

Oil  and  waste 0.00029         0.00024 

MiscellaneouB    0.00016         0.00016 


Total     10.00046  $0.00029 

Superintendence 0.00023  0.00026 

Itahor: 

Producer  room  0.00109  0.00102 

Bngine  room 0.00066  0.00062 

Blecirlcal    0.00000  0.00000 


Total     $0.00176  $0.00166 

Repairs: 

Producer    $0.00020  $0.00024 

Engine    0.00006  0.00004 

Electrical    0.00002  0.00006 


Total    $0.00028       $0.00032 


Total  cost    $0.00710       $0.00688 

Cost  of  Plant  "  D,"  The  following  are  the  costs  and  details 
for  the  plant 

Producers.  There  are  two  400  h.p.  pressure  producers.  8  ft 
0  in.  inside  diameter  with  water  seal  bottoms  and  with  9  In. 
flre-brlck  linings,  and  two  wet  scrubbers,  8  ft.  0  In.  in  diameter 
by  20  ft  0  in.  high,  filled  with  coke.  There  are  two  dry  scrub- 
hers,  6  ft  0  in.  square  by  3  ft.  6  Ins.  high. 

Gas  Engines,  There  are  three  260  h.p.  vertical,  single-acting, 
4-Htroke-cycIe  engines  each  with  three  cylinders.  20  by  19  Ins., 
arranged  side  by  side.  Each  engine  has  five  bearings  riipidly  In 
line. 

They  run  at  230  r.p.m.  and  are  direct  connected  to  electric 
generators.  They  are  started  by  compressed  air  at  200  ll>s.  pres- 
sure and  have  an  electric  ignition  of  the  make-and -break  type, 
the  sources  of  supply  being  a  primary  battery  and  a  direct-driven 
magneto. 

Details  of  Operation,  The  data  received  are  for  three  <«ompl«te 
months.  The  plant  was  in  operation  1.439  hrs.  during  the  3 
months  and  generated  a  total  of  309.300  kw.-hra  The  fuel 
was  No.  1  anthracite  buckwheat 

The  following  is  the  cost  of  operation: 

Cost  of  operation 
per  kw.  hr. 

Fuel    $0  002828 

Water     0  000000 

SuiMtlies.  oil.  waHte,  etc 0.000572 

Superintendence     0.000000 

Labor: 

Producer   room    0  001 1 36 

Engine  room    0  002640 

Electrical     0  000000 

Total    $0.003776 
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Cost  of  operation 
-  per  kw.  hr. 

Repairs,  producer   $0.00249 

Repairs,  engines,  electrical    0,001746 

Total  cost $0.008920 

Cost  of  Coal  at  the  plant  given  was  $2.56  per  ton  at  Plant  "  A  " ; 
14.63  per  ton  at  Plant  "  B  *' :  unknown  at  Plant  "  C  " ;  and  $2.33 
per  ton  at  Plant  "  D."  Reducing  the  cost  of  coal  at  Plant  *' B " 
to  $2.60  per  ton,  the  costs  of  operation  compare  as  follows: 

Cost  per  kw.-hr. 

Plant  "A"  $0.00606 

Plant  "B"  0.01041 

Plant  *'ir* 0.00745 

Plant  ••  D  "  0.00892 

Average    $0.00796 

Cost  of  Power  Generated  by  50  Brake  h.  p.  Suction  Producer- 
Gas  Plant.  J.  C.  Miller  has  given  in  Power.  May  26.  1908,  the 
results  of  the  year's  operation  in  a  suction  gas-power  plant 
The  engine  was  of  the  single-cylinder  horizontal  hit-and-miss  type, 
belted  to  a  line  shaft  and  a  50  brake  h.p.,  drawing  gas  from  a 
suction  producer  in  which  pea  anthracite  was  used.  The  plant 
was  of  English  manufacture,  well  designed,  and  built  with  ample 
weight  to  withstand  all  stresses.  The  producer  was  equipped  with 
the  usual  vaporizing  apparatus  for  supplying  steam  to  the  blast 
and  the  usual  coke  scrubber  and  expansion  box. 

Cost  of  plant  installed *     $3300 

Fixed  charges: 

Interest  at  6%   $  198 

Depreciation,   repairs,   taxes,   insurance,   12%. .         896 

$694 
Operating  charges: 

Engineer  at  $2  daily,  800  days $  600 

67%   tons  coal  at  $4.60   304 

Oil  and  waste  48* 

Scrubber  water    12 

$964 

Total  yearly  charge $1668 

Cost  per  h.p.-year  of  8000  hours,  assuming  an 

average  rate  of  60  h.p $31.16 

The  repairs  consisted  of  new  grate-bars  in  the  producer,  new 
coke  in  the  scrubber,  and  small  repairs  in  the  connecting-rod  and 
Ig^nition  equipment;  the  total  being  less  than  ten  dollars  for  the 
year. 

For  repairs,  depreciation,  insurance  and  taxes  12%  was  allowed. 
Tt|e  cooling  water  was  re-used  so  no  charge  was  made  for  this 
item.  The  entire  salary  of  the  engineer  was  charged  up  to  at- 
tendance although  he  had  time  for  other  work,  not  much  of  it 
l>eins  needed  for  the  producer  and  engine  after  the  plant  was  in 
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operation.  The  coal  ,  came  from  fbe  Scranton  district  and  cost 
$4.50  per  ton  in  the  bin.  Brake  testtt  of  the  en^ne  were  made 
showing  over  50  h.p.  and  It*  la  believed  that  the  engine  was  always 
overloaded  while  working.  The  coal  consumption  averaged  441 
lbs.  per  working  day.  including  stand-by  losses,  which  were  low, 
so  Mr.  Miller  puts  the  coal  consumption  at  one  lb.  of  coal  per 
brake  h.p. 

Fuel  Consumption  of  7S  h.  p.  Gas  Engine  and  Producer.  A  re- 
port quoted  by  Professor  Fernald.  Bulletin  416  of  U.  S.  Geo- 
logical Survey,  gave  1.05  lbs.  of  coal  per  hr.  for  a  10  days'  test  of 
a  plant  of  this  kind  In  1909.  the  owner  of  which  states  that  he 
found  the  operation  entirely  reliable.  He  believes  that  an  aver- 
aged practise  of  the  fuel  would  be  slightly  higher,  but  not  tn 
excess  of  1.16  lbs.  per  h.p.  hr. 

Operating  Costs  for  a  Producer  Gas  Plant.  The  following  costs 
were  given  In  a  letter  to  Prof.  R.  H.  Fernald  and  used  by  htm  In 
Bulletin  55  of  the  Burenu  of  Mines: 

**  In  January.  1907.  Co.  Installed  for  us  a  pro- 
ducer-gas-power plant  conHi.Mting  of  three  60  h.p.  horisontal  gas 
engines,  two  of  which  are  direct  connected,  making  a  unit  of  100 
h.p..  and  attached  direct  to  a  generator.  The  other,  engine  Is  a 
separate  unit  with  itn  own  generator  attached.  We  have  two 
gaH  producers,  one  of  100-h.p.  capacity  and  the  other  of  60-h.p. 
capacity. 

"  We  have  used  this  plant  continuously  since  Its  installation 
and  with  satisfaction,  furnishing  to  our  plant  current  which  is 
distributed  throughout  the  works  to  many  motors,  besides  fUr- 
ni.*<hing  light  and  power  for  one  large  freight  and  one  passenger 
elevator. 

"  We  do  not  use  the  full  capacity  of  the  plant,  holding  at  all 
times  the  separate  unit  of  50  h.p.  In  reserve. 

"The  cost  for  the  calendar  year  1908   was  as  follows: 

Coal    $  638.26 

Oil     49  20 

Waste     11.52 

Removal  of  a.»<hcs   18  00 

Water     168.00 

Gas     60  06 

Attendance    681.92 

Maintenance    repnirH    492.78 

Insurance    148.68 

Lamp  renewals    66  70 

$2,125.11 

"Our  kw.-hrs.  used  during  the  entire  period  amounted  to  134.063. 
making  net  cost  to  us  1.585  ets.  per  kw  -hr 

"  Previous  to  the  installation  of  the  plant  we  empl<iyed  a  fire- 
man to  take  care  of  the  steum^heating  plant,  and  our  charge  for 
attendance  In  the  foregoing  statement  Is  the  amount  paid  in  «z* 
cess  of  what  we  had  previously  paid  for  attendance  on  our  steam- 
heating  plant.  We  are  obliged  to  keep  steam  up  the  year  around. 
Its  we  use  it  for  several  pun>oses  )n  our  factory,  and  the  charge 
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under  attendance,  therefore.  Is  proper  but  less  than  would  follow 
under  other  conditions." 

Operating  Cost  of  a  Small  Producer  Gas  Power  Plant.  A.  W. 
Honywill,  Jr.,  gave  the  following  data  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  for  November,  1911. 

This  plant  drove  the  machinery  for  a  wood- working  shop  in 
New  Haven  and  the  first  cost  of  the  plant.  Including  producer, 
engine,  blower  and  motor  to  drive  it,  was,  in  round  figures,  $3,600. 
The  operating  expenses  per  day  were  as  follows: 

Coal.  467  lbs.   at  |5  per  ton   11.06 

lAbor     2.60 

Repairs  and   depreciation 1.16 

Interest  and  taxes  0.70 

Oil  and  waste   0.14 

Total  daily  expense   $6.66 

Oil  engine,  of  the  4-cycIe,  hit-and-miss  type,  with  poppet  valves 
and  jump-spark  Ignition,  was  rated  at  46  h.p.  and  the  producer 
was  of  the  ordinary  suction  type  with  stationary  grates,  and  the 
quantity  of  gas  delivered  to  the  engine  being  varied  by  a  hand- 
adjusted  throttle  valve  In  the  delivery  pipe.  The  load  was  variable 
and  the  plant  was  In  operation  9  hrs.  per  day,  the  engine  being 
kept   running  during  the  noon  hr. 

The  average  coal  consumption  was  approximately  467  lbs.  of 
pea  anthracite  per  day,  or  46.7  lbs.  per  hr.,  which  is  equivalent 
to  2%  lbs.  of  coal  per  h.p.-hr.,  assuming  an  averagetload  factor 
for  the  shop  of  about  40%.  The  coKt  of  coal  delivered  was  $4.60 
per  ton.  giving  an  average  cost  per  brake  h.p.  per  hr.  of  0.66 
cts.  No  account  was  taken  of  the  cost  of  water.  The  ashes  from 
the  producer  were  screened  and  the  coal  secured  in  this  manner 
was  valued  at  $2  per  ton,  reducing  the  actual  operating  expenses 
to  $5.08  per  day  instead  of  the  $6.66  in  the  above  table. 

First  Cost  and  Annual  Operating  Cost  of  Four  Small  Producer 
Gas  Power  Plants.  Extract  from  a  paper  by  Godfrey  M.  S.  Tait, 
before  the  National  Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers,  April 
12-13,  1911. 

The  following  are  actual  records  of  operation  of  small  producer 
f^as  power  plants: 

I*lnnt  No.  I: 

35   h.p.  anthracite  producer, 

28   h.p.  two  cylinder  engine. 

18  kw.  electric  generator  (belted), 

Cost    installed    $  8.000 

Interest  and  depreciation  at  10%    300 

Supplies  and  repairs   150 

Ltabor  per  year 600 

Total     $      oio 

Fuel  charge  per  kw.  with  coal  at  $4 0.80  cts. 

Operating  charges  per  kw 0.61  cts. 

Total  cost  per  kw.-hr 0.91  cts. 
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Plant  No.  f  (24  hours  a  day  service) : 

160  h.p.  lignite  producer, 

160  h.p.  gas  engine* 

100  kw.  electric  generator  (d.  c.). 

Cost   installed    I      960 

Intereflit  and   depreciation    9C0 

Supplies  and  repairs 480 

Labor  per  year    1.700 

I  S.I  40 

Cost  of  fuel  per  kw.-hr.  0.17  eta. 

Cost  of  operation  per  kw.-hr 043  eta. 

Total  cost  per  kw.-hr 0.60  cts. 

Plant  So.  s  (24  hour  a  day  service)  : 

300  h.p.  anthracite  producer. 

Two  160  h.p.  gas  engines, 

Two  100  kw.  a.  c.  generators  operating  In  parallel. 

Cost   installed    $22,000 

Interest  and  depreciation   2.200 

Sunplles   and    repairs    1.100 

Labor  per  year 2,400 

$  5  700 

Cost  of  fuel  per  kw.-hr 0.30  cts. 

Cost  of  operation  per  kw.-hr.  0.40  cts. 

Total  cost  per  kw.-hr 0.70  cts. 

Plant  No.  4: 

400  h  p   bituminous  producer  (suction  type,  24  hour 
day).     « 

400  h.p.  tundem  double-acting  engine, 

200  ton  ammonia  compressor  (direct  connected). 

Cost   installed    (without   compressor)     $  4.400 

Interest  and  depreciation   4.400 

Supplies  and  repairs   2.200 

Labor   (three  shifts)    6.36S 

Fuel  at  1V4  lbs.  per  h.p 2.916 

$16,869 
Total  cost  .459  cts.  per  hp.-hr. 

This  last  plant  was  operating  on  Illinois  slack  of  10,300  B.  t.  u. 
per  lb.  and  containing  i%  sulphur  and  38%  volatile  matter. 

Annusi  Costs  of  Two  400-k.  w.  Producer  Gas  Plant  Units.  F.  J. 
Rode  in  Mining  and  Engineering  World.  Feb.  21.  1914.  states  that 
two  400  kw.  units  driven  by  24  by  86  in.  gas  engines  were  In* 
stalled,  one  In  1910  and  the  other  in  1911.  The  gas  plant  Includes 
two  producers  made  by  R.  D.  Wood  A  Company,  each  of  400  b.p. 
rating  and  two  producers  made  by  the  Smith  Oas  Power  Com- 
pany, rated  at  350  h.p.  The  coal  used  was  Hocking  Valley  Nut, 
the  heat  value  of  the  gas  averaging  160  B.  t.  u.  per  cu.  ft. 

Originally  (in  1912)  the  plant  was  operated  on  hard  coal  of  both 
buckwheat  and  pea  sixes.  By  changing  from  anthracite  to  soft 
coal  a  saving  in  cost  of  operation  of  0.3  cL  per  kw.-hr.  waa  ef- 
fected. To  change  from  hard  to  soft  coal  envolved  installing 
Smith  static  tar  extractors. 


Poorest 

Average 

month 

month 

206 

833.8 

110 

187 

$396.00 
$396.26 

$669.33 
$600.64 

$26.10 

$63.73 

98,200 

191.480 

0.836 

0.634 

0.916 

0.470 

1.768 

1.104 

$1,718.36 

$2,122.00 

0.60 

0.71 
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ANNUAL  COST  OF  OPERATION 

B«8t 

month 

Hours  of  plant  running 668 

Ton.s  of  coal  consumed 267.7 

Co»t  of  coal  coni4umed 8930.00 

Cost  of  attendance S767.76 

Co»t  of  tfUpplieu   $109.76 

Output  kw.-hr.    826.400 

Cost  of  0!)eration  per  kw.-hr 0.666 

Cu8t  of  fixed  charges  per  kw.-hr...  0.279 

Total  costs  cents  per  kw-hr. 0.836 

Cost  of  operating  including  fixed 

charges    $2,707.60 

Load  factor  during  time  of  opera- 

Uon    : 0.716 

The  table  gives  the  annual  cost  of  operation  at  the  plant  of 
A.  O.  Smith  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  tar  is  burned  under  steam  boilers  which  are  used  for  drop 
forging  and  heating  purposes,  and  no  credit  was  allowed   to  the 
gas  plant,  although  Mr.  Rode  explains  that  9V&  lbs.  of  water  were 
evaporated  per  pound  of  tar  burned  at  the  boilers.     The  accumu- 
lation of  tar  varies  somewhat  with  the  volatile  matter  in  the  fuel. 
The  coal  now  being  used  runs  from  80  to  100  lbs.  per  ton  in  the 
Smith    producers.     Waste    water    is    used    for    scrubbing    and    no 
charge  is  made  in  the  record  for  the  water.    The  waste  heat  of  the 
gas  engine  exhaust  is  utilized,  the  boiler  plant  being  supplied  with 
the  Jacket  water,   which   Is  pumped   through  gas  engine  exhaust 
heaters,  and  all  the  excess  water  is  sprayed  and  cooled  for  re- 
use.    Repair  costs  are  included  in  the  items  of  the  cost  of  oper- 
ating attendance  and   the  cost  of  supplies.     Mr.   Rode   feels  that 
the  only  drawback  to  an  otherwise  eminently  satisfactory  equip- 
ment   is   the   load   factor,    which    varied    to   such   an   extent   that 
probably  better  results  could  have  obtained  had  it  remained  nearer 
0.80  instead  of  0.71  average. 

Cost  of  Power  by  Burning  Wood  In  Qas  Producers  In  Mexico. 
B.  B.  Roth  well  gives  the  following  figures  in  Power,  Nov.  9,  1909, 
of  his  experiences  while  in  charge  of  gas  and  power  plants  at  the 
Montezuma  Copper  Company,  at  Nacosarl,  Sonora,  Mexico,  in  1908. 

FUBL  PER  H.P.-HR.   AT  SWITCHBOARD 

July  Aug.  Sept. 

Fuel    per  h.p.-hr.,  lbs 1.9137  1.893  2  178 

Coke,     lbs.     0  044  0.0366  0  0368 

Oil  cost  i)er  h.p.-hr.   $0.00087  0.001047  0.00086 

^Wafite  cost  per  h.p.-hr. $0.000019  0.0000143  0.0000103 

HORSBPOWBR  DBVSLOPBD  AND  GAS   CONSUMPTION 

July  August  Sept. 

Glectrlcal  h.p 693.9                  690.8  673 

ISTo.  of  days  fires  run Mostly  4        One  6 -day  Five  6 -day 

days  each       and  five  6-  and  one  4- 

day  runs  day  runs 
Approximate   average   gas   per 

mln.,  cu.  ft,   1,300                 1,294  1.276 
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Gas  Engine  Costs  In  Electric  Railway  Service  In  England. 
J.  R.  Bibbins  in  Electrical  Journal,  Nov.,  1906,  states  that  one 
of  the  finest  ^as  power  central  stations  now  in  service  In  England 
contains  13  direct  connected  Westinerhouse  engines  and  eiffht  Dow^ 
son  anthracite  producers,  totaling  2,000  kw.  capacity.  It  supplies 
light  and  power  to  the  London  borough  district  of  Walthamstow 
and  power  for  the  borough  tramways.  Data  from  this  plant  coy- 
er ing  12  days'  continuous  operation  show  that  with  an  average 
load  factor  of  35%  the  plant  consumed  less  than  1.8  lbs.  of  coal 
per  kw.  hr..  Including  fuel  for  all  purposes.  Throughout  the  year 
the  coal  consumption  averages  about  2  lbs.  per  kw.  hr. 

Table  XVI  shows  the  results  of  two  years*  operation  of  this 
plant  and  compares  these  costs  with  costs  of  similarly  situated 
steam  plants. 

TABLE    XVL     OPERATINQ    COSTS  — GAS    POWER    STATION 

1904  190S 

Kw.-hrs.    generated    1.019.326  659.796 

Kw.-hrs.    sold    814.187  542,423 

Gross  efficiency  of  system,  per  cent 80  82  25 

Load  factor  15.46  15.26 

Operating  costs  Cents  per  kw.>hr.  generated 

Coal*  and  other  fuel,  delivered 0.745  0  89 

Oil,  waste,  water**  and  general  supplies  0.306  0.37 

Wages  of  workmen    0.690  0.67 

Repairs  and  maintenanoe8,t  total 0.065  0.19 

Total  operating  cost   1,706  1.925 

*  Cost  of  coal  averaged  $6.50  lier  ton  in  1902-3 ;  16.76  in  1903-4. 
••  Artesian  well  not  yet  in  service;  water  purchaH(;d. 
t  Including    buildings,    mechanical    and    electrical    equipments, 
storage  batteries  and  distribution  system. 

TABLE    XVII.     ANNUAL    OPERATING    COSTS.    LONDON 
METROPOLITAN  BOROUGHS    (1904) 

Average  of  1 1 
steam  plants 

Plant  capacity,  kw 2.799 

Output   sold    2,997.600 

Ratio  sold  to  generated.  %....  83.9 

Load    factor,    %    17.26 

Fuel  cost  cts.  per  kw.-hr 1.19 

Supplies  cts.  per  kw.-hr 0.12 

Labor,  cts.  per  kw.-h..r. 0.43 

Repairs,   cts.   per   kw.-hr 0.41 

Operating   costs,   total   cts.   per 

kw.-hr 2.18  1.71      -h21.6 

It  will  be  noted  that  Walthamstow  gas  plant  shows  a  saving  of 
38%  in  fuel  and  22%  in  operating  costs.  Its  working  costs  aver> 
aged  about  40%  of  the  revenue  from  current. 

Maintenance  of  Oas  Engines.  A  600  kw.  belted  gas  engine  plant 
at   Bradford,    Pa.,    gives   a   striking   illustration    of   the    efficiency 
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1,019.326 
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16.46 
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0.74 
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0.30 

0.48 

— 13.6 

0.10 

+  78.0 
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of  gas  engrlnes  when  the  equipment  is  properly  operated  and  taken 
care  of.  The  plant  is  in  its  seventh  year  of  service;  yet  the 
repairs  and  cost  of  maintenance  during  the  last  two  years  have 
only  been  $92.70  per  year,  or  11.6  cts.  per  h.p.  year.  Tahle  XVIII 
shows  the  complete  operating  cost  of  this  plant  for  the  last  two 
years,  averaging-  eight  and  one-half  mills  per  kw.-hr.  on  a  load 
factor  of  less  than  20%.  and  this  with  antiquated  electrical  appa- 
ratusL 

TABLE  XVIII.     OPERATING  COSTS  500  HP.  QAS  POWER 

STATION,   BRADFORD,   PA. 

1904  1903 

Annual  output,  kw.-hr 804.092  780,300^ 

Station   load  factor,   %    19.54  

Gas  consumption,  cu.  ft 20,056,000  18,162.000 

Plant  duty    (including  heating)   cu.  ft., 

per    kw.-hr 24.9  22.4 

Average  price  of  gas,  cts.  per  1000  cu.  ft.  12.32  16.6 

Operating  costs  Cents  per  kw.-hr.  generated 

Fuel    (including  heating)    0.307  0.384 

Labor,  power  station  only    0.380  0.392 

Supplies    0.059  0.072 

Repairs,  engine  and  electrical  equipment  0.079  0.050 

Repairs,  gas  engines  only    0.010  0.013 

Total  works  or  operating  costs 0.826  0.898 

*  Kstimated  from  9  months'  metered  output. 

Cost  of  Power  in  a  Small  Plant  Using  Illuminating  Gas  for 
Operating  Gas  Engine.  This  plant  carries  a  motor  load  of  about 
40  h.p..  and  about  200  incandescent  lamps  for  lighting,  the  motors 
driving  various  lathes,  drill  presses,  buffing  wheels,  etc.,  for  the 
nnantifacturlng  of  band  instruments.  The  outfit  consists  of  a 
Crocker-Wheeler  220  volt  d.-c.  dynamo  of  25  kw.  rated  capacity 
driven  by  a  40  hp.  Nash  gas  engine. 

FUBI.     CONSUMPTION     AND    ELECTRICAL    OUTPUT     FOR     NOVEMBER.     1911 

Gas  consumed,  cu.  ft 121.100 

Output,  kw.-hr 4,542 

Fuel  cost  per  kw.-hr.,  cts 2.13 

The  en^ne  is  of  the  2-cy Under,  4>stroke  type,  equipped  with  a 
throttling  governor,  and  running  at  276  r.p.m.,  ignition  current 
belnK  supplied  from  a  small  storage  battery  charged  by  a  special 
igniter  generator,  mounted  on  the  frame  of  the  engine  and  driven 
by  a  belt  from  the  main  shaft  Fuel  is  illuminating  gas.  The 
eng-lne  starts  by  compressed  air  at  180  lbs.  pressure,  stored  in 
two  small  steel  tanks,  by  a  small  motor  single-cylinder  vertical 
comprefwor.  Cooling  water,  after  passing  through  the  cylinder 
Jackets^  is  run  through  a  transverse-current  water  heater,  which 
utillzea  the  heat  of  the  engine  exhaust  to  raise  the  temperature 
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of  some  200  sbIb.  of  water  per  hour  from  about  140  to  180  de^.  F. 

Besides  looking  after  the  srenerating-  equipment,  the  engineer 
runs  the  heating  plant  and  takes  care  of  all  the  motors,  shafting, 
wiring,  piping,  plumbing,  etc.,  throughout  the  building.  In  esti- 
mating  the  cost  of  power,  26%  of  his  salary  of  $100  per  month 
is  prorated  of  this  item.  The  cost  of  water  is  not  charged  ag:ain8t 
the  engine  as  all  of  it  is  used  throughout  the  factory.  The  aver- 
age consumption  of  lubricating  oil  is  0.9  gal.  per  day  at  36  eta 
per  gal.  There  were  no  charges  against  the  power  equipment  for 
one  year  after  installation. 

Cofit  of  Plant  and  Power.  The.  cost  of  the  plant  with  all  ac- 
cessories and  complete  was  as  follows: 

25  kw    unit   (installed  1911)   f3250.    equals    $130    per    kw. 
16  kw.  unit   (installed  1907)   $1776,  or  $118  per  kw. 

A.  R.  Maujer  published  the  above  figures  in  Power,  July  2.  1912. 
and  states  that  the  following  is  a  fairly  accurate  estimate  for  the 
cost  of  power  for  November.  1911. 

Fuel   (121.100  cu.  ft.  of  gas  at  80  cts.  per  1000  cu.  ft.)  $96.88 

Labor    (26%  of  engineer's  time)    25.00 

Oil     8.10 

Interest,  depreciation,  etc.   (12%  per  annum  on  $6026).  60.26 


$180.23 

Cost  per  kw.-hr.= =  3.97  cts. 

4642 


$180.28 


Amount  of  Power  Available  from  Furnaces.  A  rule  for  eetl- 
mating  the  amount  of  power  available  for  external  use  from 
gases  generated  at  blast  furnaces  and  by-product  coke  ovens 
is  gven  by  L.  Greiner  in  1907; 

With  blast  furnaces,  the  continuous  available  h.p.  is  equal  to 
the  number  of  tons  of  iron  made  per  month. 

With  by-product  recovery  ovens,  the  continuously  available  h.p. 
is  equal  to  the  number  of  tons  of  coke  made  per  week. 

Operating  Costs  of  Small  Gas  Engine  Plant  for  Electric  Light 
Service  at  l^inster,  Ohio.  The  following  data  are  from  the  records 
of  the  Municipal  Electric  Light  Plant  reported  by  M.  W.  Utx  In 
Power.  Feb.  18,  1913. 

The  plant  comprises  two  8-cylinder  vertical  4-stroke-cycle  gms 
engines  of  12  by  12  ins.  and  11  by  12  ins.  respectively,  direct  con- 
nected  with  62.6  and  60  kw.,  260  volt  d.  c.  generators.  Both 
engines  have  make-and>break  ignition,  the  finit  being  supplied 
by  a  magneto  bolted  to  the  engine  frame  and  driven  by  a  friction 
pulley  from  the  flywheel ;  the  other  is  supplied  by  a  )4  kw.  gen- 
erator belted  to  the  engine  shaft.  Both  are  equipped  with  bat- 
teries for  starting  or  for  use  in  case  of  a  breakdown  of  the  mag- 
neto or  generator. 

On  a  typical  day  the  gas  consumption  was  10.726  cu.  ft.  per 
hr.  and  the  output  was  728  kw.-hra     The  average  gas  oonsump- 
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tion  per  kw.-hr.  was  therefore  14.8  cu.  ft.  The  averasre  amount 
of  oil  consumed  was  4  gals,  per  kw.-hr. 

In  a  typical  month  (April,  1912)  the  gas  consumption  was 
283,260  cu.  ft  and  the  output  was  17,608  kw.-hrs.  The  average 
fuel  cost  for  the  month  was  0.048  ct&  per  kw.-hr. 

In  this  month  the  total  operating  and  overhead  costs  were  as 
follows : 

283,260  cu.  ft.  of  gas  at  80  ct&  per  1,000  cu.  ft 184.97 

2  engineers  at  $56  each « 110.00 

120  gal.  at  19  cts.  per  gal 22.80 

Interest,  depreciation,  etc.,  16%' per  annum  on  $9,000 112.50 

$330.27 
The  total  cost  per  kw.-hr.  was  therefore  1.87  ct& 

Cost  of  Diesel  Engine  Operation  In  England.  Chas.  Day  in 
Power,  OcL  3,  1911.  gives  figures  published  in  the  Electrical 
Times  covering  practically  almost  all  the  supply  stations  in  Great 
Britain,  and  from  this 'information  combined  with  information  ob- 
tained direct  from  station  engineers  the  author  determined  the  aver- 
age results  obtained  in  such  stations. 

TABLE   XIX.     COST   PER    KW.-HR.    SOLD 

Lubricating 
oil,  waste. 

Type  of  Fuel,  stores,  and  Wages, 

engine  cts.  water,  cts.      cts. 

Steam     0.90  0.12  0.50 

Oas     86  .18  .56 

Diesel 46  .08  .38 

The  limit  of  1000  h.p.  was  fixed  owing  to  there  being  as  yet  no 
large  electricity-supply  stations  equipped  solely  with  Diesel  engine 
or  gaa  engines.  Of  course,  better  results  are  obtained  with 
driving  machinery  which  gives  a  better  load  factor,  but  the  causes 
which  produce  loss  are,  as  a  rule,  the  same,  though  modified  in 
extent.  The  general  conclusion  formed  from  a  study  of  electricity 
stations  holds  good  for  the  great  majority  of  power  users,  though 
perhaps  not  applicable  to  some  special  trades,  where  engines  can 
be  run  continuously  on  almost  uniform  loads.  It  is  also  neces- 
.•vary  to  point  out  that  the  figures  include  some  items  which  should 
not  strictly  be  charged  against  the  power  plant.  For  Instance, 
the  wages  items  Include  figures  for  men  working  on  cables,  street 
lamps,  and  in  substations,  and  the  repair  Items  include  repairs 
to  such  parts.  Also  it  -is  necessary  to  mention  that  the  figures 
give  the  costs  per  unit  of  energy  sold,  not  per  unit  generated. 

From  the  averages  it  is  clear  that  a  substantial  gain  is  ob- 
tained by  the  adoption  of  Diesel  engines  as  against  either  gas 
or  steam  engines,  the  figures  being  beyond  doubt  substantially 
accurate.  It  is  also  noticeable  that  the  gain  is  not  only  on  fuel 
consumption,  but  is  practically  in  the  same  proportion  on  the 
other  items  of  expenditure. 
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The  gresLi  saviner  shown  by  these  averaere  figures  is  confirmed 
by  rei)eated  experiences  of  the  author.  In  many  cases,  although 
the  figures  guaranteed  with  Diesel  engines  have  been  no  better 
than  figures  previously  guaranteed  and  obtained  on  tests,  with 
existing  steam  and  gas  engines,  the  Diesel  engines  have  shown 
over  extended  periods  a  saving  of  50  and  60%,  and  In  some  cases 
an  even  greater  percentage,  the  result  being  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Diesel  engine's  average  working  results  were  very  much  nearer 
to  the  guaranteed  figures  than  with  gas  or  steam  engines,  com- 
bined with  the  fact  that  the  relatively  high  cost  of  working  at 
light  loads  with  gas  or  steam  had  not  been  sufficiently  taken  Into 
account  when  considering  the  guaranteed  figures. 

When  going  through  cost  records  to  prepare  the  average  figures 
previously  given,  the  author  noticed  very  wide  diflFerenoes  of  cost 
per  unit,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  steam  plant.  He  there- 
fore  had  the  average  cost  calculated  for  steam  stations  of  difl^er- 
ent  capacity,  and  as  the  results  are  interesting,  they  are  given 
separately  in  Table  XX. 

TABLE    XX.     OPERATING    COST    PER    KW.-HR.    SOLD.    FOR 
STEAM  STATIONS  OP  DIFFERENT  SIZES 


Lubricating 

Repairs 

Station 

oil,  wa.^te. 

and  main- 

capacity. 

Fuel, 

water  and 

Wages, 

tenance. 

Total 

I.iOad 

kw. 

cts. 

stores,  cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

factor 

250 

1.26 

0.18 

0.70 

0.72 

2.86 

1S.2 

500 

1.12 

.12 

.54 

.58 

2.36 

13.3 

750 

.86 

.10 

.46 

.48 

1.90 

15.4 

1.000 

.80 

.10 

.46 

.42 

1.78 

168 

1.500 

.84 

.08 

.34 

.36 

1.62 

169 

2  000 

.74 

.08 

.32 

.42 

1.56 

17.7 

3.000 

.66 

08 

.30 

.34 

1.38 

17.4 

4.000 

.80 

.06 

.28 

.40 

1.54 

18.8 

5.000 

.68 

.06 

.22 

.32 

1  38 

18.7 

7.000 

72 

.08 

.26 

.40 

1.46 

17.9 

10.000 

.52 

.06 

.18 

.26 

1.12 

22.6 

20,000 

.60 

.06 

.22 

.32 

1.20 

19.6 

50.000 

.46 

.04 

.20 

.22 

0.92 

20.56 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that,  even  with  the  largest  steam  stations, 
the  costs  per  unit  generated  are  no  better  than  for  quite  small 
stations  using  Diesel  engines,  and  this  in  face  of  the  improved 
load  factor.  This  is  a  most  imi)ortant  point,  and  shows  that 
small  Diesel  stations  can  profitably  supply  current  at  prices 
hitherto  thought  to  be  obtainable  only  in  densely  populated  centers 
having  large  power  stations. 

In  all  cases  the  figures  which  have  been  given  are  operating 
costs  and  do  not  include  anything  for  interest  on  capital  or  de- 
preciation. It  is  hardly  possible  to  give  a  definite  statement  show- 
ing the  cost  of  constructing  and  equipping  power*  houses  of  dif- 
ferent types,  as  there  are  so  many  variable  factors.  However, 
the  author's  exfierience  of  a  considerable  number  of  estimates 
indicates  that  up  to  a  capacity  (>f,  say.  1000  kws.,  there  Is  geo- 
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erally   little  difference  t>etween  the  gross  capital   expenditure  re- 
quired, whether  steam,  gas,  or  Diesel  engines  be  adopted. 

OH -Engine  Costs  and  Operating  Expenses  for  Different  Types 
In  8nfiall  Plants.  A.  H.  Ooldingham  and  W.  H.  Adams  presented 
the  following  table  and  diagrams  at  the  Panama  Paciflc  E<xpo- 
sition  meeting  of  the  A.  S.  M.  E.  and  Electrical  World,  Oct  9, 
1915.  gives  a  reprint  of  their  article. 


TABLE   XXI. 


APPROXIMATE   COST   OP   OIL   ENGINES    PER 
BliAKE   H.P.    AND  FUEL,  DATA 


Specific  Approxi- 

gravlty       mate     Thermal  Brake  Approximate   cost 
Type  of  of  oil       price  of  efficiency  hp.-hr.      of  engines  per 

engine  <deg.        oil  per      at  full    per  gal.  brake-h.p. 

Baume)        gal.,  load      of  fuel  Horsepower 

cts 

60     100     150     260 


Distillates    48-51  6  20  10 

Tops-dlHtillates    88-42  2.75  20  10 

Semi-Diesel  ..      24-28  2.14  18  10 
Hot-snirface  high 

efficiency    ...    16  2.14  27  16 

DieHel    18  2.14  28.4  16 


$25  |30  $30  $30 
25  30  30  30 
60       55       50       60 


75 


65 
76 


65 
70 


60 
66 


The  curves  are  based  on  Interest  at  6%,  taxes  and  insurance 
1%,  repairs  3%,  depreciation  10%  and  fuels  and  cost  of  engines 
at  prices  given  in  Table  No.  XXI,  allowance  being  made  for 
labor. 

The  horizontal  lines  have  been  added  to  each  set  of  curves  to 
facilitate  estimating  the  total  operating  cost  when  the  average 
load  on  a  machine  is  less  than  the  rated  full  load.  To  make 
Huch  an  estimate  the  procedure  is  as  follows:  Measure  the  or- 
dinate corresi)onding  to  the  hours  the  machine  is  operated  between 
the  inclined  and  horizontal  line  for  the  particular  engine  and  by 
laying  off  an  equal  distance  on  the  scale  at  the  left  obtain  the 
number  of  dollars  representing  the  cost  fuel  which  would  be  re- 
quired with  the  engine  operating  at  full  load.  Then  multiply  this 
amount  by  the  average  percentage  of  rated  load  carried  and  also 
by  the  ratio  of  the  fuel  economy  at  the  particular  load  to  the 
economy  at  full  load.  By  adding  the  result  so  obtained  to  the 
ordinate  of  the  fixed -charge  line  the  approximate  yearly  operat- 
ing cost  at  that  average  load  will  be  obtained. 

This  arrangement  of  curves  also  permits  a  comparison  of  fuel 
oo.Mts  for  different  engines  and  periods  of  operation  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  50-h.p. 'tops  di.«<tillates  engines  are  cheaper  to 
operate   than   any   of   the   other  types  of  the   same   rating  up   to 


i 
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7200  hra.  a  yea.r.  In  IDO  h.p.  Blaaa  hot-Burtace.  hlgb  economy 
englneB  are  cheapeBt  to  opemta  when  used  more  than  SOOO  bn-  & 
7ear.  Below  this  topa-dlatlllatea  eiiKlnea  show  an  adnnusa. 
With  higher  rated  engines  topa-dlstillateB  and  hot  BUrfaM,  hlgb- 
econom)'  enslnes  remain  the  least  ezpenrlve  to  operate,  tbe  point 


Hours  Opejat»d  par  Yaflf 


at  which  It  Is  best  to  change  from  one  to  another  cbanslnc  with 
the  ratine  needed.  In  practically  all  CBaeB  H  can  be  seen  that 
diHllllalea  engines  are  practically  out  of  the  quextlon  because  at 
(heir  high  cost  of  or>erallon. 

Co*t  of  Diesel  Engine  Power  for  a  Textile  Factory.  R.  8. 
SIreoter  In  Engineering  Mngailne  describes  a  Dtemi  engine  «l 
the  MacLaren  Knlltlng  Company's  mill  at  West  Sand  lAke,  New 
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rork.    InEtBllcd    in    April,    ISIO.    Bnd   used    to    run    knlttlns   ma- 
chinery. 

The  air  compresBor  Is  belted  to  the  main  shaft  of  the  engine 
and  Is  placed  so  that  the  Bane  belt  can  t>e  used  to  drive  tht 
compressor  from  the  line  shaft  and  In  this  way  pump  up  the  ah 
pressure  with  the  water  wheel  when  It  is  neceBsary. 


I 


I 


Hquts  Operated  per  Yeor 

B  at  full  load. 


The  fuel  used  In  this  engine  Is  a  heavy  fuel  oil  and  Ih  trans- 
ported by  horse  and  wagon  from  Albany.  N.  T.,  a  distance  of  9 
rniles.  The  oil  costs  about  E  cts,  a  gal.  delivered  at  the  engine 
room,  but  If  It  were  possible  to  get  It  in  tank  cars  It  could  be 
tiBd  for  3  eta.  a  gaL 
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This  ensrine  on  the  8-hr.  acceptance  test  at  full  load  or  at  an 
average  h.p.  of  75.8,  showed  an  oil  consumption  of  .512  lb.  per 
brake  h.p.-hr.  The  2-hr.  acceptance  test  at  three-quarter  load 
showed  a  consumption  of  .616  lbs.  per  brake  h.p.,  the  one-half- 
load  consumption  was  .612  lbs.  and  the  one-quarter-load  .890  Iba. 
per  brake  h.p.-hr. 

There  is  a  central  station  at  Westerly.  R.  L,  which  oontains 
four  Diesel  three -cylinder  16  by  24-in.  engines  running  at  1€4 
r.p.m.  This  station  supplies  electricity  for  lighting  and  for  small 
motors  for  Westerly,  Richmond,  Ashaway,  Watch  Hill.  Btoning- 
ton,  Pawcatuck.  Mystic,  and  Noank.  which  towns  have  a  popu- 
lation of  about  26,000.  The  maximum  load  on  the  station  is  €40 
kws.  For  a  period  of  eight  months  ending  August  31.  1909.  the 
operating  expenses  of  the  plant  were  as  shown  in  Table  XXI L 

TABLE  XXII.     OPERATING  COSTS,  DIESBL-ENQINB  DRIVSN 

CENTRAL  STATION 

Total    kw.-hrs.     1.2SS.590 

Energy  for  compressors,  pumps  and  exciters 312,880 

T6tal  energy  for  distribution 920,710 

Qals.  fuel  oil    116.708 

per  available  kw.-hr 0.12 

Cost  fuel  oil,  lubricating  oil  and  water 13.632.22 

Cost  fuel  oil,  per  kw.-hr.  available   $0  0039 

Cost  of  generating  energy  per  available  kw.-hr $.009 

The  above  figures  include  fuel  oil,  lubricating  oil,  water,  labor 
and  maintenance  but  do  not  include  interest,  taxes  or  depreda- 
tion.    The  analysis  of  the  cost  is  as  follows: 

Fuel   oil    $3,366.10 

Lubricating  oil 236.75 

Water    89.37 

Labor    ; 3.686.43 

Miscellaneous    68.52 

Maintenancp : 

Engines  and  compressors %    905.34* 

Electrical  equipment 68.96 

Miscellaneous    25.15 

*  Ineludes  general  yearly  overhauling. 

In  the  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  municipal  electric  plant  there  are 
two  226  h.p.  Diesel  engines,  each  direct  connected  to  a  160-kw. 
2,300-volt  60-cycle  generator.  It  has  been  the  experience  there 
that  these  engines  work  well  in  parallel  operation.  At  three- 
quarters  load  these  engines  use  9.75  gals,  of  crude  oil  per  100  kw. 
hr.  generated.  For  the  three  years  from  May,  1906,  to  May, 
1909,  the  average  load  factor  on  this  plant  was  46.7%.  The  cost 
per  kw.-hr.  was.  for  that  time,  10.0062.  This  Included  fuel,  lalni- 
eating  oil,   repairs  and  attendance. 

Cost  of  Power  by  Diesel  Enolne»  Using  Retort  Tar  as  Fuel,  was 
described  by  W.  Allner,  Jour,  ftir  Oashel,  Apr.  8,  1911,  and  re- 
printed by  Progressive  Age.  June  1,  1911. 
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Tests  on  a.  100  h.p.  Diesel  eiiKlne  made  by  KSnlng  Co.,  were 
Dude  luins  an  auxiliary  tue]  In  the  shape  of  paradlD  oil.  Tar 
and  parsffln  oil  are  conveyed  to  the  noixle  by  2  separate  small 
pumps,  wfalcb  an  driven  by  the  engine.  The  engine  Is  direct 
coupled  with  a  direct  current  dynamo  and  works  In  parallel  with 


3 

I 

r 


»  operated  par  Hour 

,._.  -.- . ,..jtlng  oil  engines  of  1..  _, 

Horizontal  lines  Indicate  nxed  charges. 

number  of  suction  gas  engines  on  the  pow< 
f  tbe  factory.  The  tests  were  made  at  1 
tie  fuel  supply  was  weighed  and  tettted.  The  engine  Is  arranged 
>  that  the  supply  of  Ignition  oil  varies  with  the  load.  The  rela- 
on   between  paraffln  oil  and  tar  can  also  be  varied.    The  engine 
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has  also  a  chanRe  gear,  which  permltH  chanirinB  the  tar  pump  to 
paraRln  oil,  so  that  In  atartliiK.  the  enKine  can  work  with  paraffin 
oil  till  the  engine  IH  In  a  satisfactory,  warm  condition  for  the  tar 
fuel.  The  tests  prove  that  the  total  consumption  of  heat  of  the 
enslne  when  fed  with  tar  and  Ignition  oil  Is  with  all  Inada  as  Kreat 


IZOO        7400       3600       WO        MOO        ITOO        040b 

K^urs^Opernted  perlfeor 

Annual  cost  of  operating  oil  engines  of  ZGO  h.p.  at  full  l< 
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With  full  load  the  ignition  oil  could  have  been  omitted  with 
safety,  although  it  is  advisable  to  allow  this  pump  to  work  con- 
stantly so  as  to  have  it  always  in  working  order.  The  following 
results  were  obtained  in  regard  to  fuel  consumption,  with  a  100 
h.p.  Diesel  engine,  requiring  about  1,860  cal.    (4,306  B.  t.  u.)   per 


Ig.    33, 


x)i30(Moa6oa6oa7o  aso  oao  too  uo  lso  lgo  no  iso  ido 

Cost  of  Oil  per  Barrel, Dollars. 

Comparison  of' operating  expenses  of  600«kw.  steam  tur- 
bine and  Diesel-Bngine  plants. 


p.-hr.  "With  full  load  per  h.p.-hr.,  63  ozs.  tar  and  0.1  oz. 
ira.ffin  oil.  With  %  load  per  h.p.-hr.,  60  ozs.  tar  and  0.5  oz. 
i.ratfln  oil.  With  %  load  per  h.p.-hr.,  57  ozs.  tar  and  0.7  oz.  paraffin 
I.  The  net  calorific  power  of  the  paraffin  oil  is  taken  as 
.000  cals.  (39.683  B.  t.  u.)  ;  that  of  tar  as  8,500  cals.  (33,730 
t.     u.)     per    2.2    lbs.    The    engine    was    fed    with    vertical    re- 
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tort  tar  from  more  than  six  gas  plants,  so  that  the  matter  of 
tar  composition  in  the  fuel  is  out  of  the  question.  After  the 
66-hr.-test  the  engine  was  stopped,  and  valves,  combustion 
chamber  and  all  inner  parts  thoroughly  examined.  It  was 
found  that  the  enerine  had  no  residues,  that  no  deposit  had 
formed,  and  that  the  entire  operation  had  been  almost  smokeless. 
The  engrine  was  also  subjected  to  severe  conditions,  as.  for  ex- 
ample, changing  suddenly  from  full  load  to  half  load.     Here  also 


10  20  30  40  50  60   70  80  90  KX)  HO  120  ISO  HO  60 
Percent  of  Rated  RUf 


Fig.   34.     Unit  and  total  fuel  consumptions  for  Diesel  Engines  at 

dlfTerent  percentages  of  rated  load. 


the  results  were  satisfactory.  Further  arrangements  were  made 
to  test  horizontal  retort  tar.  But  no  definite  results  have  yet 
been  e.stablished.  An  ordinary  De.^sau  vertical  retort  us«ea  abuul 
22.000  lbs.  coal  per  day,  and  yields  about  1.100  lbs.  tar.  which 
would  be  sufHcient  to  run  a  200  h.p.  engine  for  12  hrs.  per  day 
with  full  load.  If  we  estimate  the  tar  at  $7.60  per  2,200  Iba. 
we  get  operating  costs. 


Consumption  of  tar  per  h.p.-hr.  for  medium-slse  engine. . . .  0.16  eta 
Consumption  of  ignition  oil  per  h.p.-hr.  at  a  cost  of  22  cts. 

per  2.200  lbs 0.01  cts. 


Total  cost  of  fuel 0.1 7  eta 
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With  use  of  pure  paraffin  oil  about  5.5  ozs.  per  h.p.-hr.  would 
be  ne«>ded.  With  a  100  h.p.  engine  and  3,000  working  hours  per 
year,  this  would  be: 

Cost   of    tar    |4g0 

Cost  of  ignition  oil   23 

Cost  of  ignition  oil  to  start  engine   30 

Total  cost  with  tar $533 

Oppose  X6  this  paraffin  oil  drive,  which  would  cost  $1,178,  and 
tar  oil  fuel,  with  the  lowest 

Cost  of  19.50  per  2,200  lbs $599 

Cost    for    ignition    oil     23 

Cost  for  ignition  oil  to  start  engine 30 

$652 

This  shows  that  tar  fuel  is  the  least  expensive  for  Diesel  engine 
fuel.  The  necessary  change  in  the  construction  of  the  engine  is 
only  about  6%  of  the  original  cost,  and  this  is  soon  balanced  by 
the  greater  saving  In  fuel  co.st. 

Coats  of  Power  for  Two  American  225  h.  p.  Diesel  Engines,  with 
triple  16  by  24  in.  cylinders,  direct-connected  to  alternators  run- 
ning 164  r.  p.  m.  were  given  In  Power  and  The  Engineer,  Jan.  26, 
1909.  as  follows: 

The   total   cost  of  the  station  was  about   $105,000,   or   $234   per 

h.p.  of  normal  rating.     The  manufacturing  cost  in  the  plant  was 

made  up  of  the  following  items:     Fuel  oil,  $3400;  water.  $88;  oil 

and    waste,    $347 ;    wages.    $3613 ;    station    repairs,    $5 ;    oil-plant 

repairs,     $663 ;     electric-plant     repairs^    $13 ;     total,     $8129.     The 

energy    delivered   at    the   switchboard    was    817,000    kw.-hrs.     The 

operating    cost    was    thus    about    1    cent    per    kw.-hr.     The    total 

cost    of    the   power,   however,   included   the   interest   on   the    initial 

cost    of    the   plant,  "^assumed   as    ^% ;    depreciation,    taken    at    7% ; 

taxes,    1%;    insurance    1%;    total    fixed    charges.    15%.     The    plant 

cost    was    made    up    of:     Building,    $39,288;    real    estate,    $17,957; 

oil    plant.    $38,500    ($86.50    per   h.p.)  ;    electric    plant,    $9500.     The 

total    flxed    charges    were,    therefore,    15%    of    $105,000,    or    about 

$15,700    per    year.     The    manufacturing    cost    at    the    station    per 

kw.-hr.   figures  about  half  the  fixed  charges  per  kw.-hr.,  the  latter 

coming  to  about  1.92  cts.     Thus  the  total  cost  of  producing  power 

in   thiR  plnnt  is  not  far  from  2.92  cts.  per  unit  generated. 

Cost  of  Operating  Two  Oil  Engine  Plants.  The  following  data 
on  coHt  of  operation  of  oil  engines  were  abstracted  from  The  Iso- 
lated  Plant,  June,  1909 : 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Eddyston.  Pa.,  has  operated 
Tor  4  years  ten  125-h.p.  Hornsby-Akroyd  oil  engines  (manufac- 
tured by  De  La  Vergne  Machine  Co.,  New  York).  Six  are  direct 
connected  to  direct  current  generators  and  4  are  coupled  to  air 
?oni pressors.  These  engines  operate  regularly  24  hrs.  per  day, 
i  days  and  often  7  days  per  week. 
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We  are  Indebted  to  C.  K.  Goodell.  Bupertntendent  of  motive 
power,  for  the  following:  output  figures  for  the  year  of  1908: 

Kilowatt  hourH  at  switchboard    997.124 

Electrical  h.p.-hrs.    (equivalent  to  above) 1,336,622 

CompreHHor  output  at  rectuvers   (computed)    482.375 

Total  output  at  switchboard  and  receivers 1,818,997 

Equivalent  brake  h.p.-hrs.  assuming  the  efficiency  of  gen- 
erators and  compressors  at  85%    2,139,996 

Load  factor,  compared  with  full  load 2i% 

Cost  of  above  power: 

Fuel    oil    $7,894.79 

Lubricating  oil  waste  and  supplies 1.196.40 

Repairs     1 .320  00 

Wages  for  attendance 3.61 5.82 

Total  cost  exclusive  of  fixed  charge^ 114.021.01 

While  the  guaranteed  oil  consumption  for  these  engines  per 
brake  h.p.-hr.  was  one  lb.  at  three-quarters  to  full  load,  carefully 
conducted  tests  showed  the  consumption  at  full  load  to  be  as  low 
as  0.66  lb.  per  brake  h«p.-hr. 

The  above  figures  apply  to  the  whole  power  plant.  If  we  as- 
sume the  engines  to  be  chargeable  with  80%  of  the  lubricating  oil 
and  repairs  we  can  arrive  at  two  Important  figures: 

CIS. 

Lubricating  oil,  per  1.000  b.  h.p.-hrs 66 

Repairs,  per  1,000  b.  h.p.  hrs 62 

The  wages  for  attendance  for  the  entire  power  plant  were  leas 
than  60  cts.  per  hr.  This  brings  out  strongly  the  low  attendance 
cost  of  the  oil  engine.  Hie  cost  per  electrical  h.p.-hr..  exclusiw 
of  fixed   charges,    was   0.77   ct     Cost   per  brake   h.p.-hr..    0.66   CL 

Assuming  cost  of  plant  at  1120,000  fixed  charges  for  interest 
and  depreciation  at   11%  =113.200. 

This  brings  the  total  cost  of  power  up  %o  $27,221.  Cost  per 
brake  h.p.-hr.  Including  fixed  charges  was  1.27  cts.  Cost  per 
kw.-hr.   including  fixed  charges  was  2  cts. 

These  two  figures  are  not  representative,  as  during  1908  the 
plant  was  running  greatly  below  normal.  The  load  factor  was 
24%.  Under  conditions  other  than  those  existing  in  a  panic  year, 
the  load  factor  would  be  at  least  60^.  and  this  would  make  the 
cost  per  brake  h.p.-hr.  0.8  ct.  and  per  kw.-hr.  1.26  cts. 

Mr.  Goodell  Informed  the  writer  that  in  the  4  years  the  engines 
had  been  in  operation,  they  have  not  yet  "  ground  in  *'  a  valve. 
He  considers  the  oil  engines  to  be  fully  as  reliable  as  a  steam 
equipment  would  be.  Overloads  up  to  25%  have  been  carried 
successfully. 

The  Atlantic  Hotel  A  Supply  Co.,  676  Hudson  Street.  New  T^rlc 
have  one  35  h.p.  Hornsby-Akroyd  oil  engine,  belt  connected  to  a 
15-ton  refrigerating  machine  and  circulating  pump.  We  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Colter, •the  engineer  of  the  plant,  for  the  following 
figures : 
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Average  load  (determined  from  indicator  amuminff  mechanical 
efficiency  from  previous  tests),  25  h.p.,  which  is  practically  con- 
stant. 

Fuel  and  lubricating'  oil  consumption  for  one  year  and  the 
power  output  is  given  below : 

Fuel  oil,  gals.    14.988 

Cylinder  oil,  gals. 186 

Engine   oil,   gals.    91 

Hours  operated   6.024 

Average  hours  per  day   1 6.6 

Lbs.  fuel  oil  per  brake  h.p.-hr. 0.76 

COST  OP  POWER 

Fuel  oil,  14.988  gala  at  4M  eta  (tank  wagon  lots) |  637.00 

Cylinder  oil.  186  gals,  at  60  cts. 92.60 

Engine  oil.  91  gahl  at  86  cts. 81.86 

Waste  and  supplies,  about   15.00 

Total  for  oil  and  fiupplles I    776.36 

Attendance,  about  1 2  per  day.  should  be  charged 730.00 

Fixed  charges,  12  %%  on  about  $2,500   812.00 

11.818.36 
Total  output.  6,024  hra  X  26  h.p.  =  160.600  brake  h.p.-hrs. 

Cost  i>er  brake  h.p.-hr 1.2    cts. 

Guaranteed  oil  consumption,  three-quarters  to  full  load  per 

brake    h.p.-hr 1  lb. 

Actual  oil  consumption  per  brake  h.p.-hr 0.76  lbs. 

Actual  cost  of  lubricating  oil  per  1.000  brake  h.p.-hrs.. ...     83  cts. 

KoTB. —  It  is  questionable  what  attendance  charge  should  t>e 
made,  for  the  same  wages  would  be  paid  whether  the  plant  were 
operated  by  an  oil  engine  or  by  a  motor,  but  in  the  latter  case  the 
attendant  would  have  more  spare  time.  The  repairs  to  this  plant 
during  the  3  years  It  has  been  running  are  practically  negligible. 
One  continuous  run  of  820  hrs.  was  made  recently.  The  engine 
has  been  absolutely  reliable. 

Cost  of  Power  with  Diesel  Oil  Engine.  Plant  of  the  Prairie 
Pebble  Phosphate  Co.,  Mulberry.  Fla..  April.  1911.  Rated  capacity 
was  2,400  kws.     The  costs  are  for  one  week. 

Total  kilowatt-hours 294.600 

Fuel  oil.  gallons 24,628 

Fuel  oil.  gallons  per  100  kw.-hrs. 8.33 

Engine  oil,  gallons 447 

Dynamo  oil.  gallons  1  % 

Cost  for  7  days 

Cost  of  fuel  oil   $526.60 

Cost  of  lubricating  oils   121.51 

Supplies  and  repairs 44.32 

Operating  labor    336  26 

Total    weekly  expense    $1 .026  68 

Aggregate  kilowatt-hours  for  4  weeks 1,169.800 

Aggregate  expenses  for  4  weeks   $4,123.25 

C^ost  of  operation  per  kw.-hr.,  average  * 3.625  mills 

Perfbrmance  of  Diesel- Engine  Plants  In  Texas.  R.  H.  Burdick  in 
Electrical    World.    March    11,    1916,    describes    eight    Diesel -engine 
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Installations  in  small  electrical  generating  stations  in  Texas  oper- 
ated by  the  Texas  Power  &  Light  Company.  Tests  have  been 
conducted  at  these  plants  and  operating  records  kept  which  show^ 
results  of  performance  and  operating  practice  in  modern  plants 
of  this  type.  In  what  follows  data  are  presented  In  considerable 
detail,  giving  performance  for  a  recent  installation  at  Paris.  Tex. 
The  Paris  installation  consists  of  an  initial  equipment  of  three 
Mcintosh  A  Seymour  Diesel  engines  rated  at  500  h.p.  each.  These 
units  are  of  the  four-cylinder,  four-stroke-cycle  design  operating 
at  164  r.p.m.  and  directly  connected  to  three  487-kva.,  2300-volt. 
three-phase,  sixty-cycle  alternators.  Two  36-kw.  Induction  motor- 
driven  sets  and  one  36-kw.  belt-driven  exciter  set  are  provided, 
the  latter  being  driven  from  the  generating  unit.  Compreaaors 
and   water-circulating  pumps  are   Integral   with  engines. 

TABLE    XXIII.     DIEJSEL-ENGINK    STATIONS    OPERATED    BY 

TEXAS  POWER  &  LIGHT  COMPANY 

Location  Number  of  units  Total  h.p. 

Paris    3  of  500  h.p.  each  1.500 

Palestine    1  of  500  h.p.  500 

Tyler    4  of  226  h.p.  each  900 

Taylor    1  of  225  h.p.  225 

Brownwood   3  of  225  h  p.  each  «75 

QaineHViUe    3  of  225  h.p.  each  67S 

Sweetwater   2  of  225  h  p.  each  620 

lof  ITOhp 

Big  Springs    2  of  226  h.p.  each  460 

Total     20  averaging  277  h.p.  each       5.545 

Note. —  McInto.««h  &  Seymour  engines  are  used  at  Paris  and  Pal- 
estine. Busch-Sulzer  in  all  other  stations. 

4 

The  approximate  cost  of  another  representative  Diesel  station 
erected  by  the  Texas  Power  &  Light  Company  in  the  latter  part 
of  1914  at  Tyler.  Tex.,  is  given  in  Table  XXV.  This  plant  In- 
cludes an  initial  installation  of  two  second-hand  Busch-Sulser 
Diesel-engine  .sets  built  in  1907-1909,  each  consisting  of  two  three- 
cylinder.  four-Mtroke -cycle.  225-h.p.  engines  directly  connected  to 
one  300-kw.,  164  r.p.m.  three-phase,  .sixty -cycle,  2300-volt  gen- 
erator. One  17-kw.  induction  motor-driven  exciter  set  and  one 
20-kw.  exciter  belt-driven  set  operated  from  one  of  the  engines 
were  also  provided.  The  necessary  auxiliaries  such  as  air  com- 
pressors, water  and  oil  pump,  cooling  tower  and  the  like  were 
included.  The  apparatus  at  this  station  is  housed  In  a  steel- 
frame  plastered  building  74  ft.  6  ins.  by  48  ft.  by  21  ft.  6  ins.  to 
bottom  tru.ss  and  similar  in  construction  to  the  Paris  plant  build- 
ing. The  feeder  arrangement  at  this  station  provides  service  at 
2200-volt.  three-|)hase  alternating  current  for  power  and  lighting; 
550-volt  to  250-volt  d.-c.  power,  and  550-volt  d.-c.  for  railway 
service.  An  oil-storage  tank  of  360  barrels  capacity  and  a  cool- 
ing tower  of  the  atmospheric  type  containing  4700  eq.  ft.  of  oooUng 
surface  are  provided. 
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TABLE    XXIV.     ACTUAL.    UNIT    PRODUCTION    COSTS,    PARIS 

AND  TifLER  DIBSBL.  STATIONS.  SEPT.  1  TO  DEC.  31.  1915 

Paris  Tyler 

Station  output  (m.  kw.-hr.)    1,665  499 

Rating  of  plant  (kw.)    1.060  600 

Station  factor.  %   51  28^ 

Total   fuel   oil    (gal.)    149,072  78.465 

Pounds  oil  per  kw.-hr.  output 0.672  1.100 

B.tu.  per  kw.-hr.  output   18,100  21,400 

Production  coats  (mills  per  kw.-hr.)  : 

All  labor    1.44  2.24 

Fuel  oil    3.07  6.18 

Water    0.09  0.19 

Lubricants  and  waste    0.04  0.56 

Miscellaneous  siupplies  and  expense 0.10  0.29 

Maintenance  of  engines 0.04  4.48 

Maintenance  of  buildings 0.05  0.05 

All  other  maintenance  0.15  0.61 

Total  production  cost,  mills   4.98  13.60 


TABL.E  XXV. 


APPROXIMATE  COST 
STATION 


OF  TYLER  DIESEL 


Article 


Unit 

Quantity  cost 

Station  building,  cu.  ft..  .100.000  $0,111 

Engine     and      generator 

equipment.  e.-h.p 900  50.00 

Electrical  equipment,  kw.        600  $18.90 

General      station     equip- 
ment for  entire  job .... 

Improvements  to  grounds        ...  .... 

Construction  plant $70,039  2% 

%  of  cost 

Overhead  expenses^   ....$71,439  23.2 
%  of  cost 

Total  co.<9t,   kw 600  $146  66 

Total  cost.  e.-h.p 900  $97.78 


Cost 

per 

kw. 

$18.50 

74.96 
13.90 

8.64 
0.67 
2.34 


Per 
cent,  of 
total      Total 

12.6     $11,146 


51.1 
9.5 

5.9 
0  5 
1.6 


44.968 
8,340 

5.186 

400 

1.400 


27.60       18.8  *    16.561 


•    •    •    • 


100        $88,000 


*  Overhead  expenses  consist  of  the  following  cumulative  percent- 
ages: (A)  (General  expense.  6%;  (B)  contingencies.  5%;  (C)  en- 
gineering.  10%;    (D)   interest  during  construction.   1.5%. 


Labor  Item  in  DieaeUEnffine  Plants.  The  question  of  labor  has 
frequently  been  considered  the  "  bugbear "  of  Diesel-engine  opera- 
tion. It  has  been  the  writer's  experience,  however,  that  any  care- 
ful mechanic  well  versed  in  the  theory  of  internal -combust  ion- 
engine  operation  can  handle  any  Diesel  engine  satisfactorily  with 
a  minimum  of  difficulty. 

At  the  Paris  plant  the  force  consisted  of  1  engineer  at  $150 
per  month,  one  assistant  engineer  at  $85,  two  assistant  engineers 
at  $75.  one  oiler  at  $60  and  one  switchboard  attendant  $76.  All 
were  white  men.  At  Tyler  there  were  two  white  engineers  at 
$85  and  $75  and  two  colored  assistant  engineers  at  $45. 

Bngins  Maintenance.  The  wide  diversity  of  maintenance  costs 
between  the  stations  is  accounted  for  by  the  facts  that  the  Paris 
engines  are   of  more  modem  design  than  the  Tyler  engines,   the 
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former  having:  been  operated  but  eight  months,  while  the  latter 
have  done  mlscellaneoua  severe  intermittent  shop  duty  over  a 
period  of  six  to  seven  years  prior  to  the  installation  at  Tyler, 
and  that  during  the  period  covered  the  Tyler  equipment  was  sub- 
jected to  certain  extensive  repairs  and  overhauling  aa  a  result 
of  neglect  prior  to  and  at  the  time  of  its  first  trial  in  central- 
station  service. 

In  this  connection  it  will  be  of  interest  to  note  that  upon  close 
investigation  of  numerous  accidents  to  Diesel  engines  practically 
all  of  them  have  been  traceable  to  one  or  two  causes  —  the  ne- 
glect of  mechanical  features  and  faulty  mechanical  design.  The 
chief  cause  of  troubles  seems  to  have  been  the  former,  which  Is  the 
direct  outcome  of  carelessness  on  the  part  of  operators  and  which 
if  practiced  in  the  operation  of  steam  or  other  type  of  equipment 
would  have  been  fully  as  serious. 

The  length  of  life  of  the  Diesel-engine  parts  has  been  estimated 
by  those  familiar  with  their  operation  as  follows:  Bed  and  frame, 
20  years;  crank  shaft  and  governor.  10  years;  cylinder  linings,  • 
years;  wrist-pin  brasses,  5  years;  cylinder  heads,  4  years;  pistons. 
piston  pins,  valves  and  gears,  8  years;  piston  rings.  1  year. 

Summarized,  this  information  shows  a  life  equivalent  to  20  years 
with  one-third  of  the  original  cost  expended  on  maintenance  dur- 
ing that  period,  which  estimate  may  be  considered  conservative. 

Operating  Expenses  of  a  Hot-Surface  Oil  Engine  Plant  In  N«w 
Mexico.    The  following  is  from  papers  read  by  A.  H.  Goldingham 

TABLE  XXVI.     OPERATING   EXPENSES   IN  A  NEW   MEXICO 
HOT-SURFACE  OIL  ENGINE  PLANT 

Estimated  output  at  switchboard,  kw-hr. 2.469,293 

Estimated  output  at  engine,  h.p.-hr 3,996.196 

Oil  conHumed,   gals 278.595 

Oil  consumed,  lbs 2,061,602 

Oil  consumed,  gal.,  per  kw.-hr.  switchboard 0.113 

Oil  conHumed  gal.,  per  h.p.-hr.  engine 0.083 

L<abor  cost  operating 17.907.31 

Labor  co8t  operating  per  kw.-hr 0.0032 

Labor  cost  operating  per  h.p.-hr 0.0019 

Labor  cost  maintenance   $2,211.76 

Labor  cost  maintenance,  i>er  kw.-hr 0.0009 

Labor  cost  maintenance  per  h.p.-hr 0.0006 

Cost  of  fuel  oil  at  16.5  ctM.  per  gnl 146.603.63 

Cost  of  fuel  oil  at  16.5  eta.  per  gal.  per  kw.-hr 0.0189 

Cost  of  fuel  oil  at  16.5  cts.  per  gal.  per  h.p.-hr 0.0116 

CoHt  of  lubricating  oil  at  71  ctH.  per  1,000  h.p.-hra..  $2,838.82 

Cost  of  lubricating  oil  per  kw.-hr 0.0011 

Co.st  of  lubricating  oil  per  h.p.-hr 0.0007 

CoHt  of  repair  parts    $1,659.50 

Cost  of  repair  parts  per  kw.-hr 0.0007 

Co.st  of  repair  parts  per  h.p.-hr 0.0004 

Ccst  of  belts    $1,792.92 

Cost  of  belts  per  kw.-hr 0.0007 

Cost  of  belts  per  h.p.-hr.   0.0005 

Cost  of  miscellaneous  supplies   $1,044.64 

Co.st  of  miscellaneous  supplies  per  kw.-hr 0  0004 

Cost  of  miscellaneous  supplies,  per  h.p.-hr 0.0003 

Total    cost     $64,052  67 

Total   cost   per  kw.-hr 0  0259 

Total  cost  per  h.p.-hr 0.0160 
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and  W.  H.  Adams,  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  meeting  of 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

The  equipment  described  includes  four  hot-surface,  high-economy 
engines,  two  of  180  brake  h.p.,  one  260  h.p.  and  the  other  at  280 
h.p.,  belted  or  directly  connected  to  the  electric  generators,  operat- 
ing at  an  altitude  of  7.000  ft  and  90  miles  from  a  railroad  station, 
continuously  for  24  hrs.  per  day. 

The  cost  of  hauling  90  miles  is  about  1  cL  per  lb.  The  equiva- 
lent cost  with  fuel  oil  at  2^  cts.  per  gal.  and  lubricant  at  36  ct&  per 
1000  h.p.-hr.  would  be  $45.70  per  h.p.  year  at  the  engines  and  $74.60 
per  kw.  year  at  the  switchboard,  instead  of  $136.61  per  h.p.  year  with 
fuel  oil  at  16.6  cts.  ])er  gal.  and  lubricant  at  71  cts.  per  1000  h.p.  hr. 
The  figures  do  not  include  fixed  charges  of  interest,  taxes  and  insur- 
ance, and  depreciation. 

TABLE    XXVII.     RELATION    OP    ITEMS    OP    EXPENSE    TO 

TOTAL  OPERATING  COSTS 

Under   actual    condi-  With  oil  at  21-7  cts. 

tions  (oil  at  16.6  cts.  per  gal.  and  lubricant 

Item  per  gal.  and  lubricant  at    35    cts.    per    1000 

at   71    cts.    per    1000  brake-h.p.-hr. 

brake-h.p. -hr. )  Per  cent. 

Per  cent 

Operating  labor 12  36 

Maintenance  labor 3  10 

Fuel     73  27 

Lubricant   4  6 

Repair  parts    3  8 

Belt   renewals   3  8 

Miscellaneous   supplies..  2  6 

In  this  comparison  Interest  was  assumed  at  6%.  depreciation  at 
GOc.  and  insurance  and  taxes  at  2%.  the  first  cost  being  only  ap- 
proximately correct. 

TABLE  XXVIII.     ECONOMY  TEST  OF  300  H.P.  ATLAS  ENGINE 
(After  O.   E.   Sargent,   consulting  engineer). 

^.  p.  m 174.7 

Brake  h.p. 

developed     74.0 
r-'uel.  lbs.  per 

hr 60.0 

•^ufel,  lbs.  per 

b.     h  p.-hr.     0.67 
•'u«l,  Iba.  |>er 

kw.-hr.    . .     1.04 
J.t.u.  per  b. 

h.p.    per 

minute*    .214 
"herm.     elf. 

of  enginet  19.8% 
'o£*t   of  fuel 

per  kw.-hr. 

at  2  cts.  i>er 

Wi'Al..     ct.M..      0.284       0.264        0.194        0»192       0.186       0.191       0.203 

•  Calorific  value  of  fuel,  19,160  b.t.u.  per  lb. 

t  Therm.  e(T.  =2646  -r  b.t.u.  per  b.  h.p.-hr. 


174.1 

173.1 

173.1 

172.9 

171.9 

171.0 

100.4 

171.4 

229.2 

261.7 

269.4 

331.7 

61.3 

81.0 

108.0 

120.4 

128.0 

167.0 

0.61 

0.472 

0.47 

0.46 

0.476 

0.608 

0.93 

0.71 

0.7 

0.68 

0.7 

0.74 

194 

161 

150 

147 

162 

160 

21.7% 

28.1% 

28.3% 

28.9% 

28.0% 

26.4% 

CHAPTER  DC 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC  PLANTS 

Unit  Basis  for  First  Cost  Estimates  of  Hydro -Electric  Plants. 
Farley  Gannett  (Engineering  Record.  Aug.  9,  1911)  states  that 
in  the  case  of  utorage  propositions,  where  a  continuous  power  output 
is  available,  and  when  each  unit  could,  if  the  demand  were  uni- 
form, be  worked  to  its  best  capacity,  uniformly  throughout  the 
year,  the  cost  per  horse-power  installed  naturally  works  out  larger 
than  in  the  case  of  most  uncontrolled  river  powers,  where  provision 
is  made  for  utilizing  the  average  flow  of  the  7  or  8  months  of 
large  discharge,  involving  the  dlHUse  for  4  or  5  months  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  machinery.  Recent  examinations  of  certain 
large  storage  propositions  have  brought  this  point  forcibly  to  notice. 
through  the  large  unit  first  cost  as  computed  on  the  usual  hasla 
But  even  in  this  class  of  propositions  such  a  basis  is  mifdeading 
on  account  of  the  load  factor  to  be  considered. 

For  example,  take  a  proposed  8.000-h.p.  pro|M>sition  recently  re- 
ported on,  with  storage  sufflcient  to  maintain  this  output  through- 
out 24  hours  every  day  of  the  year.  If  this  plant  were  to  t>e  used 
to  supply  power  day  and  night  with  a  load  factor  approaching 
1009(..  the  installation  would  be  say  10.000  h.p..  and  at  an  assumed 
cost  of  11,600,000  the  cost  per  h.p.  installed  would  be  1 150,  which, 
according  to  usual  standards,  would  not  indicate  an  exceptionally 
good  proposition  if  it  involved  the  use  of  a  variable  river.  If,  how- 
ever, this  plant  were  to  operate  the  trolley  system  of  a  large  city, 
with  a  load  factor  of  less  than  BOVt,  the  installation  would  be,  say 
20,000  h.p.  and  the  corresponding  unit  cost  per  horse-power  would 
become  about  $85,  allowing  for  cost  of  additional  machinery,  larger 
penstocks,  etc.,  which,  according  to  accepted  standards,  would  be 
quite  feasible.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  proi>osltlon  is  no  better,  its 
output  of  power  no  more,  and  its  cost  would  necessarily  be  some- 
what greater  on  account  of  the  additional  machinery,  while  the 
interest,  maintenance  and  depreciation  charges  would  be  increased. 
The  selling  price  of  the  power  would  be  greater,  however,  under  the 
latter  conditions,  but  presumably  not  in  proportion  to  the  reduced 
unit  flrst  cost  per  h.p.  installed. 

What  is  required  of  the  flrst-cost  unit  price  is  that  it  shall  in- 
dicate directly  the  actual  cost  of  something  which  yields  a  definite 
annual  income ;  something  which  the  whim  of  the  designer  cannot 
greatly  alter,  something  which,  in  the  case  of  uncontrolled  streams, 
involves  the  variations  of  flow  and  shows  conditions  at  their  worst 
from  the  income  standpoint ;  something  which  will  show  up  a  oon- 
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stant-power  storagre  proposition  in  its  true  worth  as  airalnst  a 
variable-power,  and  above  all  else  will  require  as  a  prerequisite  a 
fairly  definite  knowledge  of  the  seasonal  variations  of  flow  of  the 
stream  to  be  used.  The  first  cost  per  installed  horse^power  has 
been  in  some  instances  misused  in  connection  with  lan^e  river 
powers  and  by  reason  of  larire  machinery  Installations  this  figure 
has  been  so  reduced  as  to  bring  discredit  on  water  power  proposi- 
tions of  great  value.  In  order  to  protect  good  water  powers  and 
to  prevent  poor  ones  from  enticing  the  money  of  Investot^.  a  more 
trustworthy  unit  of  first  cost  would  seem  advisable,  and  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  first  cost  per  kilowatt-hour,  as  determined  from 
the  division  of  the  entire  cost  by  the  total  number  of  kilowatt- 
hours  that  can  be  produced  in  the  dryest  years,  based  on  actual 
daily  discharge  records  where  available,  is  to  be  preferred  over  the 
present  unit.  Thus  in  the  case  of  a  variable  river  power,  this  unit 
cost  would  represent  conditions  at  their  worst  and  therefore  the 
safest  for  the  intending  investor.  It  would  take  into  account  the 
imftallation  for  utilizing  secondary  power  and  would  also  involve 
the  minimum  output  of  constant  power. 

For  example,  consider  a  proposition  examined  a  few  years  ago 
on  an  uncontrolled  river,  where  a  head  of  28  ft.  is  available  and 
4.000  h.p.  of  turbines  was  installed  at  a  total  cost  of  something 
like  1700.000.  On  the  present  basis  this  would  represent  a  cost  of 
1176  per  h.p.  During  the  dry  season  the  flow  in  this  river  is  de- 
pleted to  about  100  sec. -ft.  and  the  available  flow  for  6  months 
in  the  dryest  year  averages  about  200  sec.-ft.,  giving  an  available 
power  of  about  600  h.p.  Assuming  the  full  4.000  h.p.  for  6  months 
and  600  h.p.  for  the  other  6  months,  the  total  yield  of  power  if. 
as  in  this  case,  the  pondage  can  take  care  of  the  load  factor  varia- 
tions In  a  dry  season,  would  t>e  practically  14.600.000  kw.-hrs. 
Dividing  this  figure  into  the  $700,000  first  cost  gives  4.8  cts.  per 
kw.-hr.  In  other  words,  it  costs  4.8  eta  to  install  the  necessary 
machinery  to  produce  the  average  kw.-hr. 

Consider  on  the  other  hand  the  8.000-h.p.  storage  proposition 
above  referred  to.  at  a  cost  of  $1,600,000.  In  this  case  the  power 
is  uniform  throughout  the  year,  and  the  Installed  machinery  is 
regulated  by  the  probable  load  factor.  The  output  of  this  plant  is 
63.500.000  kw.-hr.  and  the  cost  per  kw.-hr.  output  in  the  minimum 
year  is  therefore  2.9  cts. 

The  above  computations  Indicate  that  on  the  horse-power  in- 
stallation basis  the  variable  river  power  costs  $175  per  h.p.  and 
the  storage  proposition  costs  $160  per  h.p.  for  a  10.000  h.p.  in- 
stallation, or  about  90%  as  much,  while  on  the  unit  basis  herein 
suggested  the  former  costs  4.8  cts.  per  kw.-hr.  of  output  and  the 
latter  only  2.9  cts.  or  609(;  as  much,  and  evidently  represents  far 
more  accurately  the  relative  merit  of  the  two  propositions. 

Another  advantage  of  this  method  of  determining  the  unit  first 
cost  is  the  facility  which  it  affords  in  determining  the  relation 
between  revenue  and  cost  The  cost  per  kw.-hr.  divided  Into  the 
kw.-hr.  price  at  which  power  will  be  or  is  sold,  gives  immediately 
the  percentage  of  gross  return  on  the  investment.     For  example, 
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in  the  case  of  the  plant  costing  4.8  cts.  per  kw.«hr.  output,  at  1  ct. 
per  kw.-hr.  selling  price,  the  gross  return  on  the  investment  would 
be,  in  the  worst  year,  with  all  the  power  contracted  for,  1/4.8.  or 
approximately  20%,  and  similarly  for  whatever  average  price  it  is 
anticipated  the  power  can  bring. 

Cost  of  Hydro -Electric  Power  Plants.  W.  H.  Weston  In  Bngi- 
neering  Magazine,  Jan.,  1912,  says  that  costs  range  from  $50  to 
$600  per  h.p.,  many  of  the  larger  plants  costing  more  than  |160 
per  h.p.  The  first  cost  naturally  is  much  more  than  for  steam 
plants,  generally  on  account  of  the  following  items:  The  water 
wheels  and  connections,  a  small  item;  water  privileges,  which  are 
very  expensive,  either  directly  or  Indirectly;  one  or  more  dams 
with  head-  and  tail-races,  which  may  in  themselves  often  amount 
from  $25  to  |60  per  h.p.  and  more.  Foundations  for  hydro-electric 
plants  generally  cost  more  than  for  steam  plants;  there  are  also, 
consequential  damages  from  the  flooding  of  the  land  above  the  dam. 

From  Mr.  Weston's  experience,  depreciation  in  water-power  plants 
will  range  from  IV^  to  2\i%  per  year,  with  2%  for  a  general 
average  and  repairs  about  1%  per  year.  Considering  the  hydro- 
electric power  on  an  economical  basis,  he  calls  attention  to  the 
following  very  interesting  points  where  such  a  plant  is  to  compete 
against  a  steam  design: 

1.  How  is  the  raw  material  located  with  reference  to  the  power; 
what  is  the  distance  to  a  market,  and  what  are  the  transportation 
facilities? 

2.  How  much  power  can  be  obtained? 

8.  Will  this  amount  of  power  be  continuous,  regular,  and  re- 
liable? 

4.  What  will  be  the  total  cost  of  developing  the  water  power 
and  building  the  business  plant  which  it  is  to  operate?  And  what 
will  interest,  insurance,  taxes,  deterioration  and  repairs  amount  to? 

6.  Is  steam  necessary  for  use  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  and 
to  what  extent? 

6.  Is  water  power  capable  of  giving  sufficient  regularity  in  <H>era* 
tion  of  the  machinery? 

7.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  transportation  of  products  and  of 
supplies? 

8.  What  would  be  the  total  cost  of  operating  the  water  power 
plant  at  a  given  place,  compared  to  that  of  a  steam  plant  erected 
at  a  location  that  would  be  advantageous? 

9.  What  are  the  opportunities  for  obtaining  good  employees? 
Mr.   Weston   also  gives  —  interest   6%.   taxes  and   insurance   1%. 

depreciation  2%.  repairs  1%,  making  a  total  of  9%  for  a  water 
power,  as  against  13%  as  a  fair  figure  for  the  same  items  in  a 
steam  plant. 

Cost  of  Hydro -Electric  Power  per  Horsepower.  In  a  aeries  of 
articles  In  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute.  October,  November. 
December,  1901.  C.  D.  Gray  gives  an  extended  discussion  of  the 
cost  of  power  under  various  conditions,  and  fkt)m  these  papers  the 
following  abstract  is  made : 

The  costs  of  hydro-electric  power  plants  are  widely  difC^rent, 
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dependin^r  upon  the  location,  sise.  and  extent  of  the  hydraulic 
works  needed,  length  of  penstock  and  flume,  and  "many  other  thin^ 
that  differ  in  the  varioue  localities.  Below  are  stven  some  figures 
in  regard  to  the  costs  of  plants.  These  are  low-head  plants  fitted 
with  turbine  wheels,  and  are  used  principally  for  mill  or  factory 
purposes.  The  costs  do  not  Include  costs  of  dam  unless  so  specified, 
but  include  everything:  else  in  the  plant.     The  horse-power  basis 


TABLE  I. 


HYDRO-EIiECTRIC  PLANT  COSTS  PER  HORSE- 
POWER 


Cost  per  h.p. 
delivered 


Vol. 


Place  delivered  Authority 

Lawrence^  Massachusetts %  68.67  )  Manning,   A.S.M.C 

Manchester.  New  Hampshire 66.00  (      X.  p.  499. 

Lowell.  Massachusetts.  13  ft.  head.  110.00  ^ 
Lowell,  Massachusetts.  18  ft.  head.     57.00 

Lawrence,  Massachusetts 63.00 

Lawrence.  Massachusetts,  1.000  h.p.      67.50 

Concord.  N.  H-  (with  dam) 67. 7B 

Augusta,  Georgia   34.20 

Columbia.  South  Carolina  .' 37.60 

Caratonk  Falls.  Maine  (with  dam)     24.00 J 

Omaha.  Nebraska  (estimate) 67.88    ^"'^•9.^***   ^****   ^''   '** 

Zurick   (with  dam)    100.00 )  Eng.  *  Mag.,     February, 

Padema,  Italy  (with  dam)    120.00)       1900. 

Big  Cottonwood,  8.000  h.p 108.26    ^'^S'gef^®^'*    October   1, 


C.     T.     Main,     A.S.M.E., 
Vol.  XI,  p.  108. 


Webber,    A.S.M.E.,   .Vol. 

^     XVII.  p.  41. 


Average   without    dam    (excluding 

Lowell)    1100    168.41 

Average  with  dam 79.56 


TABLE  XL     COST  OF  HYDRO-ELECTRIC  POWER  PER  HORSE- 
POWER-YEAR 

Place  h%^W  Authority 

Lawrence.  Massachusetts $13.70    ^y^*  Xin%  ^fd^'^" 

Canada   (lowest)    6.26    ^tyy^^isst""'  ^^*'™" 

Cottonwood    16.10    ^fgse^'^'"^    ^^*^*^''    ^' 

Lawrence.  Massachusetts,  1,000  h.p.      22.62    Manning, ^A.S.M.E..  Vol. 

Lawrence.  Massachusetts,  600  h.p.     19.13    ^xill.  ^  l'40;^"      ^^^' 

A?.!;SS^'   oIITrS?™'***'*" •  •      1  \ii\  Weber.'     A.S.M.E..      Vol. 

Augusta,  Georgia   11.06  >-      v-vii   n   At 

Columbia,  South  Carolina 9.50  J  _,        vL'  ^'  "'       ..„ 

Omaha,  Nebraska  (estimate) 8.08        4^9.    *^*   ^    '   ^  *'   ^' 

Norway  (electrolytic  work) 11.26    ^**p"i2i"^ '  ^^^'  ^^"^* 

%rt             r-^i^  #«-\  19AA    EJmery,      A.I.E.E.,      Vol. 

Niagara   (sold  for)    13.00        xil.  p.  358. 

B,^ *    ^«  «.!««♦  K  A9    Webber,     W.     O.,     Eng. 

Ertlmate  on  plant 6.42        ^^^    y^^   XV,  p.  926. 

Averacre  of  tlie  above $10.72 
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upon  which  they  are  figured  is  the  horse-power  delivered  at  the 
wheel  shaft 

It  is  probable  that  the  cost  of  such  plants  will  be  from  |40  to 
160,  excludinir  the  cost  of  dam,  but  including  all  other  parts;  and 
when  the  dam  is  included  that  it  will  be  from  160  to  $100.  Webber. 
in  Iron  Age,  February  and  March,  1893,  says  that  water-power 
plants  can  be  put  in  for  $100  per  h.p. ;  and  Stilwetl,  in  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  Vol.  X  p.  484,  says  that  the 
cost  may  be  as  low  as  |66. 

The  cost  of  hydro-electric  power  per  h.p.-yr.  is  variable,  de- 
pending, as  it  does,  upon  the  first  cost  of  plant;  and  hence  no  very 
good  average  can  be  found.  Table  II  may  serve  to  show  the  costs 
in  some  cases  that  have  been  reported. 

From  Table  II  it  may  be  seen  that  the  cost  per  h.p.-yr.  is 
110.72.  Webber  gives  it  as  |10  to  $12  (Iron  Age,  February  and 
March,  1893)  ;  and  Conant,  in  an  article  in  the  Street  Railway 
Journal  for  October.  1898.  gives  the  cost  as  ranging  from  |10  to 
$22.40.     A  fair  average  may  be  taken  as  varying  from  $10  to  $15. 

Cdst  of  a  Subterranean  Hydro  •Electric  Generating  Plant  In 
Sweden.  The  following  table  given  in  Electrical  World.  May  10, 
1913,  covers  the  generating  and  transmission  equipment  o^  the 
Vesterdalafven  Power  Company  at  MockfjUrd  and  comprises  part 
of  a  65.000-h.p.  interconnected  system. 

Cost  of  the  entire  development  was  as  follows: 

Water  rights  and  real  estate 1223.640 

Dwellings  and  engine3ring    17.240 

Dam,  flume  and  tunnels 478.980 

Generating  room  and  switch  house 102.320 

Machinery: 

Turbines  and  governors   %  31.720 

Generators    > 64.260 

Transformers   28,290 

Switch  gear   42.360 

166,820 

Diatribution  ayatem: 

Gr&ngesberg-Mockfjard    $112,860 

Nyhammar  substation   21,270 

Secondary   lines    5  310 

Overhead  charges,  interest,  etc 113,530 

252.970 

$1,241,970 

Cost  per  horse-power   $62.10 

A  general  idea  of  the  plant  development  is  given  by  Fig.  1. 

Oeneral  Conditiona.  The  wheel  chambers  are  cylindrical,  31.3  ft. 
in  diameter,  lined  to  a  steel  and  back  filled  with  concrete  and  con- 
tain four  double-runner  Francis  turbines  of  6,100  h.p.  at  236 
r.p.m..  rated  each,  horlxontally  mounted  at  the  bottom  of  tbe^e 
chamt>er8,  with  shaft  centers  24  ft.  above  the  lowest  tall -race  level. 

Two  wheels  discharge  into  the  same  tunnel,  about  6.000  ft.  long 
with  a  322.8  sq.  ft.  cross-sectional  area.  In  the  roof,  at  a  distance 
of  164  ft.  from  the  turbines,  are  large  pockets  of  about  2.000  cu. 
yds.  in  volume  each.     These  pockets  are  interconnected  and  pro- 
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▼Ided  with  verticftl  ahafts,  to  prevent  water  hammer.    The  seneral 
plant  la  Indicated  In  Fig.  2. 

The  dam  Is  built  on  bedrock  with  steel  and  concrete  piers  faced 
with  steel  plates  on  the  upstream  sides.  The  spillway  crest  has  an 
elevation  of  ^€.4S  ft.    There  are  64  wooden  fates  running  in  re- 


Fis.   1.    Section  of  dam,  ffeneratlns  room  and  switch  house. 


moval  steel  guides,  providing  large  openings  for  removal  of  debris, 
four  steel  headgates,  and  one  large  ste^l  sluicegate,  which  is  19.7 
ft  wide  and  26.8  ft  deep  and  is  divided  horiaontally  into  two 
parts,  thus  providing  for  discharge  during  floods  and  for  draining 
the  pool  for  repairs  of  the  dam  and  the  screens.  This  construction 
avoids  a  large  superstructure  and  makes  available  the  use  of  the 


Fig.    2.     Location   of   Mockfjard    development. 


lower  part  of  the  gate  for  regulating  the  water  level,  this  lower 
part  being  always  free  from  ice.  All  gates  are  operated  electrically 
and  also  by  hand.  There  is  a  6.500-ft  long  steel  flume  for  logging, 
a  capacity  of  40.000  ft  b.m.  of  timber  per  day.  and  also  a  salmon 
way  and  eel  ladders. 
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G^neratinflT  equipment  comprises  four  4,500-kT.a.,  6,600>v.,  three* 
phase  units  operating  at  226  r.p.m.  and  60  cycles. 

The  cars  are  transformed  60,000-volt  for  the  two  outffoins  lines 
to  Orftngesberg  and  Domnarfvet,  SO  miles  and  20  mlle^  respectively. 
On  the  longer  line  the  conductors  are  carried  on  A>frame  and 
square-base  towers  average  .distance  of  666  ft.  On  the  shorter 
line  the  towers  are  wooden  poles  46  ft  long  and  9  ins.  in  diameter, 
on  concrete  foundations,  with  average  span  of  about  640  ft. 

Relation  of  K.W.  Cost  to  Size  of  Plant  In  Switzerland  and 
Sweden.  H.  -A.  McBrlde,  in  a  consular  report  (1912).  gives  some 
interesting  general  data  relative  to  Swiss  hydroelectric  plants. 
About  160  hydro-electric  plants  having  a  combined  capacity  of 
342,000  k.w.  have  reported  their  construction  costs.  Showing  the 
following  results: 

Size  of  plant  «  Cost  per  k.w. 

100-k.w.  or  less   1467 

100  to  600-k.w 281 

6.000  to  6,000-k.w 177 

20,000   to   30,000-k.w 161 

Average  of  all    211 

This  average  of  |211  is  divided  thus: 

Cost  per  k.w. 

Hydraulic  plant   1116 

EUectric  plant   1^6 

Total  plant    f  211 

The  $96  of  electric  plant  includes  the  transmission  lines  and 
probably  it  includes  the  distribution  lines  also. 

In  the  Swedish  hydro-«Iectric  plant  at  MockfJ&rd  water  from 
the  river  is  diverted  by  a  dam  and  through  a  discharge  tunnel. 
6,000  ft  long,  giving  a  head  of  78  ft.  The  water  wheels  and  gen- 
erators are  located  In  subterranean  chambers.  There  are  four 
horizontal  turbines  of  6.100  h.p.  each,  at  226  r.p.m..  direct  con- 
nected to  four  generators,  each  of  4,600  kv.a.  (or  8.800  kw.  at 
86%  power  factor).  It  is  not  clear  why  the  water  wheels  were 
not  given  about  26%  greater  capacity  than  the  rated  capacity  of 
the  generators  Instead  of  being  practically  the  same  capacity;  for 
generators  are  commonly  designed  to  carry  26%  overload  for  a 
short  time.  Assuming  the  rated  capacity  of  the  generators  to  be 
16.000  kw.,  the  following  was  the  cost  of  the  plant: 

Cost  per  k.w. 

Water  rights  and  real  estate 114.91 

Dam.  flume  and  tunnels SI. 93 

Crenerating  room  and  switch  house 6.82 

Turbines  and  governors   2.11 

Oenerators    ♦•JJ 

Transformers   1-JJ 

Switching  apparatus    »     2.82 

Total     164.76 
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Transmission  lineM   I  7.87 

Substation     1.42 

I>w4*)iinKs  and  ensineerliiK 1.15 

Overhead  chargett.  interest,  etc 7.67 

Total  cost  per  k.w $82.77 

This  entire  plant  is  very  inexpensive,  but  the  low  cost  of  the 
tui  bines  is  particularly  noteworthy.  In  America  the  cost  of  the 
waterwheeis  is  commonly  about  the  same  as  the  cost  of  the  gen- 
eratoni. 

Cost  of  Power  In  Switzerland.  The  following  costs  were  ab- 
stracted fiom  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Electric  Light  Asso- 
ciation. May.  1911 : 

Owing  to  the  development  of  hydro-electric  energy  the  importa- 
tion of  coal  into  coalless  Switxerland  has  actually  failed  to  increase 
over  a  period  of  ten  yeara  Among  266  stations  there  are  173  which 
had  their  own  power  plants  and  93  which  bought  energy  in  bulk 
from  other  stations.  A  large  majority  of  the  173  stations  used 
water  power  either  alone,  or  together  with  steam  power.  The 
mean  flrst  cost  invested  per  kw.  is  |207  for  the  water  power 
stations.  $265  for  combined  water  power  and  steam  stations  and 
$627  for  stations  using  gas  power  alone.  Out  of  the  173  stations 
57  produced  direct-current,  86  alternating-current  and  81  both 
direct-current  and  alternating-current.  The  total  length  of  the 
most  extended  transmission  was  410  miles,  that  of  the  most  ex- 
tended distributing  system  490  miles,  both  employing  overhead 
wires.  The  maximum  distance  over  which  electrical  energy  was 
transmitted  was  from  60  to  120  miles.  The  aggregate  rating  of 
752  hydraulic  turbines  and  steam  engines,  and  electric-motor  gen- 
erators supplied  with  energy  in  bulk  from  other  stations  was 
289.866  h.p.,  giving  a  mean  of  886  h.p.  per  generator. 

The  possible  output  of  the  water  power  stations  of  Switserland 
had  a  maximum  of  213,000  h.p.  and  a  minimum  of  132,870  h.p.  at 
times  when  the  water  is  low.  The  rating  of  the  motors  and  lamps 
connected  to  the  173  stations  was  206.800  kw.  Of  these  there 
were  87.300  kwa  in  motors.  102.800  kws.  in  incandescent  lamps  and 
17.000  kws.  in  heating  apparatus,  etc.  At  the  present  time  figures 
would  be  probably  about  20%  higher  than  in  1908.  The  develop- 
ment of  water  power  in  Switxerland  began  in  1886,  and  by  1890 
there  were  12  plants  with  a  rating  of  40,000  h.p.  Of  the  152  hydro- 
electric plants  existing  in  1907.  65  had  steam  reserves  with  an 
aggregate  rating  of  60.000  h.p.  Other  low-pressure  water  power 
plants  used  a  water  storage  system.  An  excellent  method  of  util- 
ising all  the  water  is  to  combine  a  low-pressure  plant  with  a  high- 
pressure  plant  with  a  switch  lake.  Data  given  on  some  of  the 
more  important  plants,  also  of  the  financial  returns  of  fifteen  stock 
companies  having  a  stock  capital  of  more  than  $200,000  each,  show 
that  interest  on  the  capital  is  paid  only  after  from  two  to  six  yeara 
In  1909  the  dividend  for  these  fifteen  companies  varied  between 
3%  and  8%.  the  average  being  6.3%. 

The  rates  in  Switxerland  for  industrial  power  are  thus  quot^. 
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Cost   of   Developing   a   Water  Power  at   Vallorbe,   Switzerland. 

The  height  of  the  fall  Is  229  ft.,  and  3.000  h.p.  is  developed. 

The  exi>enditure0  were  divided  aa  foUowa  (aee  Compressed  Air. 
Jaa,  1908). 

Concession  and  land |  6,000 

Dam    4.000 

Tunnel,  etc 10.000 

Pipe  line  COOO 

Turbines  and  sluice-gatea 22.000 

Buildings     4,000 

Dynamos     60.000 

Sundries    8,000 

1120.000 

Thus  the  cost  per  h.p.  was  |10.  Interest  and  depreciation  at 
10%  make  |4  per  h.p.  i)er  annum.  These  results  are  exceptionally 
favorable,  even  for  Switzerland ;  more  usually  the  cost  of  installa- 
tion would  average  $80  per  h.p..  and  the  annual  charges  $8. 

Cost  of  Various  Hydro -Electric  Developments  In  Ontario.  The 
costs  given  in  Table  IIT  are  from  the  1910  report  of  the  Ontario 
(Canada)  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  and  are  based  on 
engineer's  estimates. 

TABLE  III.     COST  PER  HORSEPOWER  OP  HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
POWER  DEVELOPMENT  IN  ONTARIO 

d 

Location  of  development 

Henley's  Falls.  Lower  Trent  River  . .  60  8  000  $675,000  |84.S8 

Middle  Falls.   Lower  Trent  River  . .  80  6.200  476.000  91. IT 

RHUney'H   Pall    36  6. DUO  425.000  69.67 

RapidH  above  Glen  Miller 18  3.200  350.000  109.38 

Rapids   above    Trenton 18  3  200  370.000  116.63 

Maitland    Riven     80  1.600  325.000  201.12 

Sangeen  River    40  1.333  250.000  187.63 

Beaver  River  (Eugenia  PalLs) 420  2,267  291,000  128.28 

Severn  River  Oig  Chute) a 62  4,000  350  000  87.50 

South   River    85  750  150  000  153  33 

St.  Lawrence  River,  XroquotH.  Ont.   ..  12  1.200  179.000  149.16 
MiSHissippi     River.     High     Falln. 

"A"  3     78  2.400  195.000  81.26 

Mississippi     River.     High     Falls, 

"B"     78  1.100  123.000  181.82 

Montreal    River,    Fountain    Falls. 

Ont 27  2.400  214.000  89.16 

Dog  Lake.  Kaminlstiquia  River  4.347  310  13  6J6  832.000  61.00 

347  310  6  840  619.700  91.00 

Cameron  Rapids   39  ...  16,350  815  000  60.00 

39  ...  8.260  600  000  73.00 

Slate  Falls    31  40  3,686  357  600  97  00 

31  40  1,843  260.000  14100 

I  Dam  rath<»r  expensive.  2  Head  works  and  canal  less  expensive 
than  ordinary,  s  With  storage  deveJopment.  4  Including  3,600  ft- 
of  headwater  tunnel, 
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Cost  of  Hydro -Electric  Power  Development  for  a  Large  Area  In 
Ontario.  As  a  basis  for  estimates  in  demand  for  power  made  by 
a  power  commission  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  In  1910, 
a  full  canvass  was  made  by  expert  assistants  In  each  town  and 
city.  Oreat  care  was  taken  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  con- 
sumer would  be  likely  to  adopt  electric  power  if  it  were  available, 
and  a  distinction  was  made  in  the  case  of  power  users  who  re- 
quired steam  for  other  puurposes  or  who  had  refuse  material 
available  as  fuel  and  who  consequently  would  not  be  apt  to  make 
a  change  in  their  source  of  power. 

In  estimating  the  total  power  to  be  distributed  in  each  munici- 
pality it  has  been  arbitrarily  assumed  that  by  the  time  transmis- 
sion lines  could  be  completed  and  with  power  for  sale  at  reasonable 
figures  the  total  demand  which  should  be  provided  for  would  be 
26%  greater  than  present  estimates.  On  this  basis  weight  of  copper 
was  calculated. 

Having  determined  the  cost  of  24-hr.  power  to  various  munici- 
palities, its  distribution  was  to  be  considered  separately  for  cus- 
tomers in  each  town  or  city.  Owing  to  the  great  amount  of  labor 
involved  in  working  out  the  costs  of  a  system  for  each  small  place 
it  was  considered  sufficient  to  take  typical  cases  and  apply  the 
results  more  widely.  Little  variation  was  found  in  the  cost  of 
distribution  in  places  of  moderate  size  where  underground  dis- 
tribution was  not  necessary. 

In  the  estimates  on  which  the  cost  data  table  has  been  compiled, 
depreciation  and  replacement  charges  have  been  figured  so  as  to 
replace  the  different  classes  of  equipment  in  periods  ranging  from 
15  to  40  years.  The  depreciation  charges  are  held  as  sufficient  to 
serve  as  a  sinking  fund.  However,  in  the  case  of  the  generating 
station  estimates,  the  depreciation  figures  do  not  include  enough 
to  replace  the  so-called  permanent  portions  of  the  development 
such  as  dams,  head  works  and  i>ower-house.  If  a  40-year  sinking 
fund  large  enough  to  cover  these  items  is  considered  necessary  a 
charge  on  some  $45  to  |65  per  h.p.  of  capacity  would  need  to  be 
made.  At  3  or  4%  a  charge  of  60  to  80  cts.  per  annum  per  h.p. 
would  meet  the   requirements.     The  given  annual  charges   include 


TABLE  V.  CAPITAL  COSTS  AND  ANNUAL  CHARGES  ON 
MOTOR  INSTALLATIONS.  POLVPHASE,  60-CVCLE  INDUC- 
TION MOTORS. 


Capac- 
ity. 
H.p. 

6 

10 

15 

26 

36 

50 

76 

100 

150 

200 


Capital 

cost 

per  h.p. 

installed 

139.00 
36.00 
30.00 
LSOO 
22.00 
20.00 
19.00 
17.00 
15.00 
14.00 


Inter- 
e.st 

5% 

$J  95 

1.80 

1.60 

1.25 

1.10 

1.00 

.95 

.85 

,75 

.70 


'Annual  charges- 


Deprecia- 
tion and 
repairs  6% 

|2  34 
2.16 
1.80 
1.50 
1.32 
1.20 
1.14 
1.02 

.90 

.84 


Oil.  care 
and  op- 
eration 

$4.00 
3.00 
2.50 
2.00 
1.75 
1.50 
1.25 
1.00 
.80 
.70 


Total  per 
hp.  |ier 
annum 

18.29 
6.96 
6.80 
4.76 
4.17 
3.70 
3.34 
2.87 
2.45 
2.24 
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depreciation,  repairs  and  interest  during  construction.  The  trans- 
formation charges  Include  municipal  taxes  on  building,  InBuranoe, 
depreciation  and  20%  for  engineering  (Antingencies  and  interest 
during  construction. 

By  combining  the  above  costs  with  those  given  in  Table  V  the 
total  charge  per  h.p.-yr.  Is  obtained. 

Cost  of  Hydro- Eleotrlc  Plants  at  Niagara  Falls.  Table  VI  is  from 
the  1910  report  of  the  Ontario  Hydro-eiectrlc  Commission  and  is 
based  on  engineers'  estlmatea 

TABLE   VL     COST   OP   HYDRO-ELECTRIC    PLANTS    AT 

NIAGARA  FALLS 

24 -hour  power  capacity 
60.000  h.p.     76,000  h.p.  100.000  h.p. 
develop-         develop-       develop- 
ment ment  ment 

Tnimel  tail  races   $1,260,000      11.260.000  |1.260,000 

Headworks  and  canal 450,000  460,000  460.000 

Wheel  pit    600.000  700.000  700.000 

Power  house    300.000  460.000  600.000 

Hydraulic    equipment    1,080.000  144.000  1,980.000 

Electrical  equipment    760.000  910.000  1.400.000 

Transformer  station  and  equip- 
ment       350.000  626,000  700.000 

Office  building  and  machine  shop  100.000  100.000  100,000 

Miscellaneous     75.000  76,000  75.000 


14.865000      15.900.000  |7.265.000 

Engineering  and  contingencies..       485.000           690.000  726.000 

15.350.000      $6,490,000  $7,980,000 

Interest.  2  years  at  4% 436.560           529.684  661.168 

Total  capiUl  cost   $5,786,560      $7,019,684  $8,631,168 

Per  horse  power $114                   $94  $86 

Yearly  Cost  of  Power,  Chicago  Sanitary  District  System.  (After 
Frank  Koester  in  Engineering  Magazine. )  The  following  table 
gives  the  distribution  of  yearly  cost  in  1910. 

Capacity  of  plant,  horsepower 1 5.500 

Total  cost  of  development  and  transmission $3,600,000 

FIXSD  CHAROB8 

Interest  on  investment  at  4% $110. 000. 00 

Taxes  on  real  estate,  buildings,  etc 7.200.00 

Depreciation  of  buildings  at  1% 3.650.00 

E>epreciation  on  water  wheelH  at  2%   2.027.32 

Depreciation  on  generators  at  2%   1,824.60 

Depreciation  on  pole  lines  at  37r 2.020.50 

Depreciation  on  other  electrical  appliances  at  3%....  3,995  52 

Total   fixed  charge    $161,137.94 

OPERATING  EXPENSES 

Power  and  substation  labor $  63.240.00 

Repairs  to  machinery  and  buildings 3,700  00 

Incidental    expenses    1.200.00 

Operating  Lawrence  Avenue  pmnping  station 43.960.00 
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Operating:  39th  Avenue  pumpingr  station    120.380.00 

Interest  on  investment  39th  St.  pumpincr  station 15,599.76 

«  

Total  operatinfT  expense    S248.079.76 

Total  cost  to  sanitary  district $409,217.70 

Cost  per  h.p.  per  annum 126.40 

Cost  of  •  1,400  Kilowatt  Hydro- Electric  Plant.  The  data  from 
which  the  followinfp  summary  of  costs  of  a  small  plant  at  Fhi^ene. 
Ore.,  were  prepared  appeared  in  Electrical  World,  May  17,  1913. 
and  Dec.  10,  1912. 

Total  Per  k.w. 

1.  Intake    I     3.971  |     2.84 

2.  Canal    - 90,171  64.40 

3.  Headgates     4.514  3.32 

4.  Plume,  forebay  and  wasteway 10,604  7.57 

6.  Water  wheels  and  pressure  pipe  lines 26,656  18  35 

6.  Electric  apparatus    22,097  15.78 

7.  Station  buildings  and  grounds 9.299  6.64 

Total  of  items  1  to  7   1166.312  |118.80 

8.  Transmls8ion    line    i 12,164  8.69 

9.  Substation    apparatus 5,631  4.02 

10.  Substation  building  and  grounds 813  .58 

11.  Real  estate  and  right  of  way 12.164  8.69 

12.  Miscellaneous     112  .08 

Total  of  items  1   to   12    $197,196  |140  86 

13.  Distribution    lines   and   transformers    22,419  16.01 

14.  Meters    9.724  6.94 

16.  Series   street   lighting    17.676  12.63 

16.  Ornamental  posts   7,324  5.23 

Total  of  items  1   to  16    $254,339  $181.67 

17.  Supervision     4,755  3.40 

18.  General   office    4.417  3.16 

19.  Interest  during   construction,   and   bond  ex- 

pense           20.755  1 4.82 

Grand    total     $284,266         $203.06 

Note:  Item  2  Includes  excessive  charges  of  $26,267.  due  to  fail- 
ure of  contractor  and  court  costs. 

Water  from  the  McKensie  River  is  diverted  through  a  canal 
19.400  ft.  long  and  wooden  flume  660  ft.  long,  designed  to  carry 
600  second-ft.  The  canal  headgates  are  of  concrete,  located  in  the 
canal  360  ft  below  the  intake. 

There  are  two  wood  stave  pressure  pipes,  8  ft  diam.,  each  100 
ft.  long,  bedded  on  timber  cradles  12  ft  apart  Just  before  enter- 
ing the  power  station  the  stave  pipe  connects  to  a  96-in.  riveted 
steel  T  which  carries  the  water  to  the  turbine  of  each  unit 

There  are  two  turbines,  each  1.200  h.p.,  Pelton  Francis  type, 
direct  connected  to  Fort  Wayne  generators.  ESach  generator  Is 
rated  at  705  kw.  or  945  h.p.  This  difference  between  turbine  and 
generator  rating  indicates  that  the  generators  are  designed  to 
carry  a  26%  overload  for  a  short  time  (probably  two  hours)  with- 
out excessive  heating.  The  generators  are  2.300-volt.  60-cycle. 
S-phase,  300  r.p.m. 
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TlM  hydraulic  head  on  the  shaft  centers  of  the  wheels  ts  18  fL 
and  tlie  draft  bead  le  IB  ft.,  (Ivlnc  a  total  head  of  43  ft. 

Tha  imwer  plant  tnilldlns  has  a  concrete  foundation  and  floor, 
and   comicated  Iron  iralla  on  a  wooden  frame. 

Xlie  current  !■  atepned  up  to  13.000  volta.  by  means  of  one  bank 
Of  tliree  km.  WeatlnKhouae  oil  ■Insulated,  water-cooled  units,  delta 
cofmeded,  which  have  a  10%  overload  capacity  for  an  hour  with- 
out  undue  heating.     A  fourth  siiare  unit  Is  provided. 

Tli«  transmlaaion  line  to  Eugene  la  16. E  miles  long,  and  its  cost 
■waM  not  quita  (SOD  per  mile.  Including  a  telephone  line.  Cedar 
I>ol«a  ara  spaced  40  to  the  mile.  Three  wires  of  No.  <  copper  are 
mounted  on  Pittsburgh  single -petticoat  porcelain  Insulalora,  8  Ins., 
40.090  volts.     There  Is  one  river  crossing  of  GTO  ft.  span. 

Tbe  substation  transformers  are  Installed  In  a  part  of  the  city 
irmtor-filtratlon  plant  building,  which  accounls  for  (he  low  cost  of 
**  Babstatlon  bulldlnga."  The  current  Is  stepped  down  to  1.300 
▼olts.  and  carried  In  three-phase  circulla  Line  transformers  de- 
liver the  cumnt  at  210  and  IIG  volts. 

Thirty  mllea  of  streets  are  IlKhled  with  Incandencents.  On  Dec. 
1,  Itll.  only  two  customers  were  belni  served;  but  1,001  ctiatom- 
en  were  served  Dec  1,  1812. 

Cast  of  s  36,000  K.W.  1-ow  Hssd  Plant  In  Msssaehusett*.  In 
tbe  plant  of  the  Turners  Falls  Power  and  Electric  Co..  at  Uontacue 
City,  Mass.,  described  In  Electrical  World.  Apr.  21,  1>1T,  owing  to 
the  low  head,  normally  G(  ft.,  and  tbe  alse  of  the  units,  tow-speed 
tnachlnery  was  sdopted.  The  wheels  are  a  Utile  out  at  the  ordinary. 
belDK  of  a  alngle-runner  type  with  vertical  abafls  bearlnK  the  usual 


Flf.  I.     Canal  and  pond  for  Turners  Falls  hydro-electric  plant. 

umbrella  type  generator  adopted  for  such  conatructlor.  The  gen- 
emtlng  units,  despite  their  low  speed,  were  of  moderate  cost,  flgur- 
IDK  only  IS.31  per  kw.  on  full  rating,  while  the  toial  development 
cost  only  |6B  per  h.p.,  an  unusually  low  Hgure  for  this  part  of 
the  country.  The  hydroelectric  development  was  decided  on  after 
a  thorough  examination  of  the  possibilltleB  of  (he  situation,  ending 
In  tbe  present  scheme  of  enlarging  and  extending  an  earlier  canal 
from  the  old  site,  utilliing  the  water  at  one  point  as  far  as  possible 
and  thereby  avoiding  a  second  dam  across  the  river. 

Canal,  Fig.  3.  la  about  1^4  miles  long  from  the  mou(h  of  the 
canal  to  the  power  plant.  Through  the  town  of  Turners  Falls  It 
mus  through   rock,  tnit  beyond  this  town  the  canal   broadens  out 
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into  a  rock-lined  earth  cut.  At  the  lower  end  the  canal  widens 
still  further  into  a  forebay  pond  about  600  ft  wide  on  the  average 
and  8,000  ft.  long.  For  the  last  one-fifth  of  a  mile  to  the  gen- 
eratiner  station  the  canal  narrows  down  to  160  ft  w^ide  by  25  ft 
deep.  A  6-ft.  drainage  conduit  extends  from  the  head  of  the  pond 
to  the  river.  Because  of  the  siaee  of  the  pond  sudden  increases  In 
load  can  be  handled  without  drawing  down  the  head  to  a  trouble- 
some degree  before  the  headgates  can  t>e  opened. 

On  the  river  side  of  the  canal  just  above  the  power  house  Is  a 
wasteway,  with  a  concrete  spillway  and  ten  12-ft.  by  10-ft.  wooden 
gates  mounted  between  piers.  The  gates  are  operated  by  hoists 
mounted  on  a  concrete  platform  extending  across  the  piers,  the 
hoists  being  gear-driven  through  a  common  shaft  by  a  50-h.p. 
motor  controlled  from  the  generating  station  switchboard.  The 
wasteway  has  sufficient  capacity  to  handle  the  full  canal  flow. 
In  addition  it  can  be  used  for  the  removal  of  ice  from  the  canal. 
in  unwatering  the  latter,  and  in  case  of  a  sudden  dropping  of  the 
load  can  be  used  as  a  spillway.  The  discharge  of  the  wasteway 
follows  a  gentle  slope  to  the  river,  a  part  of  the  incline  containing 
a  rocky  bed  which  breaks  up  the  rush  of  water. 

The  Power  House  is  235  ft.  long  and  86  ft  wide,  the  long  axis 
being  parallel  to  the  river  and  making  an  angle  of  20  dega.  with 
the  center  line  of  the  canal.  The  head  wall  of  the  station  contains 
racks  and  headgates,  the  latter  being  raised  by  an  electric  gantry 
crane  running  on  the  head  wall.  The  crane  Is  equipped  with  a 
mechanical  trash  collect  )r  by  which  the  racks  can  be  cleared,  the 
trash  then  being  dumped  Into  a  special  sluice  behind  the  racks  and 
discharged  into  the  river  by  flushing  parallel  to  the  canal  and 
thence  into  a  canal  drain  at  the  lower  end  of  the  power  house. 

Behind  the  racks  are  concrete  piers  separating  the  Intake  Into 
three  penstock  chambers  per  generating  unit  The  headgates  are 
made  of  steel  and  operate  on  a  chain  of  rulers  which  enables  them 
to  close  by  force  of  gravity.  Strictly  speaking,  there  are  no  pen- 
stocks in  the  plant,  there  being  instead  merely  passages  In  the  con- 
crete foundation  of  the  building  leading  to  the  various  wheels. 
These  passages  curve  downward  from  the  headgates  to  the  scroll 
cases  of  the  wheels,  the  latter  being  set  18  ft  above  low  water. 
At  the  scroll  cases  the  3  passages  from  each  group  of  8  gates 
merge  into  one.  Water  enters  each  wheel  through  20  ofienings 
around  the  circumference,  each  opening  having  a  wicket  gate  con- 
trolled by  the  governing  mechanism.  The  head  on  the  wheels  Is 
normally  55  ft.  The  penstocks,  scroll  cases  and  draft  tubes  are 
faced  with  smooth  concrete  12  Ins.  thick  of  a  slightly  dlfTerent 
mixture  from  that  used  for  the  station  foundations.  Foundations 
are  new  completed  for  all  six  units. 

The  Wheels  are  of  the  vertical,  single-runner  type,  rated  at 
9.700  h.p.  each,  built  by  the  I.  P.  Morris  Company  of  Philadelphia, 
which  also  furnished  the  governors.  Kingsbury  thrust  bearings 
are  provided  for  these  units.  Kach  wheel  drives  a  7.500-kT.a. 
6,600-volt.  three-phase,  revolving-field  alternating  at  a  normal  speed 
of  97.3   r.p.m.,   the  system  frequency  being  60  cyclea     On  top  of 
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the  main  Bhatt  of  each  unit  Is  mounted  &  95-ltw.  exciter.  deHlgned 
for  260-volt  service  to  save  cc^per.  The  governors  are  connected 
with  the  sliaftH  by  fleilble  gear  drive,  which  Is  said  to  eliminate 
the  troubles  BOmetlmes  arising  from  beltliiK.  A  spare  motor- 
driven  exciter  rated  at  100  lews.  Is  Installed  In  a  fireproof  Com- 
partment off  the  operating  room  for  emergency  service.  Bach  gen- 
eratlng  unit  has  a  llgnum-vitae  guide  bearing  lubricated  bj  water 
received  from   tlie   scroll   case  through  a  Terry   cloth   Alter.    The 


Fig.   A.    Cross  MCtlon  of  Turners  Falls  hydro-electric  plant 

total  area  of  the  water  passages  leading  from  each  set  of  sates 
to  each  unit  Is  about  IB  ft.  by  3T  ft.  Single-runner  vertical  units 
were  selected  t>ecause  they  offer  no  obstruction  to  the  (low  of 
water  out  of  the  wheel  and  because  they  are  reliable  and  simple. 
The  tallwater  Is  discharged  Into  the  river  2Z  ft,  below  the  sur- 
face. The  ultimate  rated  capacity  of  the  plant  (36.0DO  kw.)  Is 
baned  on  a  river  flow  of  10,000  eecond-feet, 

A  water-cooling  coll  Is  Installed  in  each  thrust  bearlnE.  consisting 
it  1*5  ft.  of  llS-ln.  copper  tubing  per  unit.  Fifteen  gallons  of  oil 
3er  mln.  Is-  required  to  carry  off  the  heat  develo|ied  In  each  thrust 
searing.  The  water  tor  the  auitllary  cooling  service  can  be  taken 
either  from  the  canal  or  from  the  municipal  supply.  In  the  center 
tt   tbe  station  over  the  ttdl-race  Is  a  pump  pit  containing  motor- 
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driven  oil  and  water  pumps  for  lubricating  and  governor-operating 
service.  The  governor  pumps  are  horixpntal  centrifugal  units 
rated  at  326  gals,  per  min.  each  against  a  526-ft.  head,  and  are 
directly  driven  by  100-h.p.  induction  motors,  which  are  auto> 
matically  started  and  stopped  from  a.c.  motor  control  panels. 
Two  sump  tanks  are  installed  in  the  pump  pit  and  are  cross-con- 
nected by  a  suction  main  from  which  the  pump  suctions  are  taken. 
The  pumps  discharge  into  a  pressure  main»  to  which  Is  connected 
a  pair  of  accumulator  tanks  mounted  on  the  operating-room  floor, 
the  governor-operating  cylinders  being  fed  from  the  pressure  mains 
and  discharging  into  a  receiving  main  leading  back  to  the  sump 
tanks. 

Bach  accumulator  tank  is  divided  Into  two  sections  by  a  dia- 
phragm, the  upper  section  being  open  to  the  air  and  connected 
with  the  dLscharge  main  by  a  relief  pipe.  Once  a  week  compressed 
air  is  forced  into  the  governor-operating  system  to  provide  ^n  air 
system  at  the  toi)  of  the  lower  section  of  each  accumulator  tank. 
The  air  is  furnished  by  a  compres*»or  driven  by  a  6-h.p.  motor,  a 
0.5-in.  supply  pipe  being  run  to  each  accumulator  tank.  A  hand- 
operated  pump  is  installed  on  the  operating-room  floor  to  enable 
the  gates  to  be  closed  if  the  water  supply  Is  interrupted.  Five 
sets  of  wooden  block  brakes  actuated  by  compressed  air  are  pro- 
vided on  ^ach  generator  as  they  may  be  forced  against  the  rotor- 
rim  flange  when  it  is  desired  to  bring  a  machine  to  a  standstill 
promptly.  Waterwheels  were  furnished  with  a  rating  of  9,700  h.p. 
In  order  to  insure  the  driving  of  the  generators  at  full  load  even 
under  back-water  conditions.  The  stream  flow  past  the  plant  Is 
extremely  variable,  ranging  from  about  1,800  second-fL  minimum 
to  100,000  second-ft.  maximum  during  a  year.  At  times  the  head 
is  cut  down  from  5  ft.  to  15  ft.  below  normal.  As  shown  by 
tests  these  generators  will  readily  deliver  7,000  kw.  each  at  80% 
power  factor.  According  to  a  statement  made  by  President  Philip 
Cabott  of  the  Turners  Falls  company  before  the  Massachusetts  Oas 
&  Electric  Light  Commission,  the  unit  cost  of  the  total  development 
figures  $06  per  h.p. 

Estimated  Cost  per  Kilowatt  for  two  new  plants  of  the  Mt. 
Whitney  Power  Co.  in  California  are  given  In  Table  VII. 

TABLE  VII.     COST  PER  KILLOWATT  FOR  MT.   WHITNEY 

PLANTS 

Plant  Plant  A  Plant  B 

Capacity    in    kilowatts    3,600  6.000 

Construction   equipm<^nt,   etc $10.00  $  6.00 

Power  house  and  miscellaneouH  building^.  7.10  4.00 

Electrical    equipment     11.40  10  80 

Water-wheels,   governors,   etc '8.66  6.66 

Pressure  pipe  line    9.16  13.36 

Regulating    renervoir    12.90  7.60 

Flow    lines     46.60  38.90 

Diverting  dams    1.86  1.60 

Total  cost  per  kilowatt $106.46  $87.70 
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Plant  A 
Power  houHe: 

Reinforced  concrete,  fireproof. 

Electrical  eQuipment: 

2-1,750  k.w.  generators 
4-1.260  lew.  tran«fornier8 
2-56  k.w.  exciters. 

S-flwitchboard  equipment,  aluminum 
cell  arresters. 

Water-wheel  equipment: 

Pelton  wheels  and  governor.  Impulse 
type  wheels. 

Head: 
776  ft. 

Pressure  pipes: 

2.680  ft.  of  36  In.  to  42  in.  steel  pipe. 
6/8  in.  to  3/16  in.  thick. 

Regulatingr  reservoir: 

Excavated  solid  rock  60.000  cu.  yds. 

Flow  line  conduits: 

3.300  ft.  concrete  flume  6  x  3  fL,  6.008 
ft. 

6  X  4  ft.  concrete  lined  ditoh  ;  1.086  ft. 

48  In.  X  ^  in.  steel  pipe  siphon  prac- 
tically complete. 


Plant  B 
Same  as  A. 


2-3.000  k.w.  generators. 
4-2,000  k.w.  transformers. 

Same  as  A. 


Same  as  A. 


1.326  ft. 


3.300  ft.  long  about  same 
size  us  A. 


No  plans. 


2  miles  to  carry  100  sec.- 
ft :  %Vi  miles  to  carry 
60  sec. -ft. :  700  ft.  of 
tunrit*!. 

Plana  not  complete. 


Cost  of  Hydraulic  Power  Plants  of  from  100  to  1,000  H.P.,  and 
for  10  to  ^  Ft.  H«ads.  We  have  prepared  the  following  formulae 
for  determining  the  approximate  cost  of  hydro-electric  power  plants 
based  upon  a  table  of  estimated  costs  given  by  Charles  T.  Main  in 
a  paper  on  the  "  Values  of  Water  Powers  **  (A.  S.  M.  E..  Dec..  1904). 
By  using  the  formulae  the  approximate  cost  of  hydraulic  operated 
plants,  having  horlsontal  turbines,  steel  penstocks  and  walled  tail- 
races  (the  cost  of  dam  and  buildings  are  not  included)  may  be 
obtained. 

In  the  formulae,   P  =  horse  power  of  installation :   H  =  head  In 
feet ;  L  ~  distance  from  feeder  head  to  end  of  tall-race, 
p 

Where  —  gives  a  value  of  from  10  to  100;  cost  In  dollars  = 
H 

P 
626  (0.9  +  0.001  D— 

H 
P 
Where  —    gives   a   value    of   from    2    to    10.    cost    in    dollars  = 
H 

P 
700  (0.9  4-  0.001  L)  — 

11 
For  example,  consider  a  plant  where,   P  ..  500  h.p.     L  =  400  ft. 
H^  30 

P       600 

—  = =  16.66. 

H         30 
Coat  -  625  (0.9  -f  0.4)  16.66  -  $13,550. 
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Take  another  case  where.  P  =  200  h.p. ;  L  =  200  ft. ;  H  =  40  ft. 
P       200  _ 

II  ~     40" 
Coat  =  700    (0.9  +  0.2)5=13,860. 

Cost  of  38,000  Kilowatt  Development  of  Yellow  Creek,  Cat.  See 
the  report  to  the  Oro  Electric  Corporation  in  Chapter  I.  under  the 
subject  headed  "The  Calculation  of  Rates  for  Electric  Current.** 

Costs  per  Kilowatt  of  Installed  Capacity,  with  no  "  overhead 
charges."  for  the  Nevada-California  Power  Co.,  are  given  in  Table 
VI li.  as  determined  by  the  authors  in  1913. 

Costs  per  Kilowatt  of  Four  Hydro -Electric  Plants.  Table 
IX  gives  costs  per  lew.  for  various  plants  on  the  Pacific  Coat*t 
appral.sed  by  the  authors  in  1911  and  1912.  "Physical  costs"  only 
are  given,  the  table  including  no  charges  for  engineering,  business 
management,  legal  and  general  expense  and  interest  during  con- 
struct  Ion  or  brokerage  fees. 

Comparison  of  Kilowatt  Cost  »of  Steam  and  Hydro -Electric 
Power.  M.  D.  Pratt  (Engineering  News.  June  10.  1909)  gives  the 
following  comparison  of  operating  costs  taken  from  his  experience 
with  the  plant 

COST  OP   STEAM    PLANT 

Perkw. 

Permanent :  Ground  foundations,  buildings,  wiring,  water 
supply,  coal  bunkers.  incidentHiK.  engineering  and  su|)er- 
intendence    I  36 

Boilers,  boiler  setting,  piping,  pumps,  condensers,  heaters, 
coal  iind  RHh  handling  apparatus,  smoke  stack  and  flues, 
economizers   55 

Engines,  cranes 30 

Generators,  switchboard  and  other  dec.  app 30 

Total  cost  per  kw.  In.«(tall<*d $160 

COST    OF    OPRRATION    IN    ELEC.    RT.    BTBAM    PLANT 

These  are  actual  figures  made  by  a  pUnt  built  by  the  writer  and 
are  thu  reHults  from  a  full  year's  operation  as  shown  by  the  books 
of  the  owner: 

Cts.  per  kw.>hr 
on  switch -board 

Wages    0.1610 

Fuel    0.3080 

Water 0.0197 

Oil  and   waste    0.01 41 

Maintenance  of  boiler  plant 0.0210 

Maintenance  of  electric  plant   0.0065 

Sundry    supplies    0.01 1 7 

Total  cost   0.5420 

Interest  and  Depreciation  Charges: 

5%  interest  on  total  cost  of  plant 150  X  .05    =  $7.50 

3%  Depreciation  on   Item    (a)    35  X  .03    =     106 

10%  Depreciation  on  Item   (b)    55  X  .10    =    5.50 

7.6%  Depreciation  on  Items  (c)  and   (d) 60  X  .075  -     4.50 

118.55 
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This  should  be  multiplied  by  total  kw.  capacity  of  plant  and 
divided  by  total  aiftiual  output  in  kw.-hrs.,  which  in  the  case  of 
the  plant  mentioned  would  t>e: 

18.55  X  2.000 

= 4640 

8.000.000  X  100 

Total  cost  of  Bteam  power 1.0060  ct& 

COST    WITH    HYDRO-KLBCTRIC    POWBR 

Static  and  rotary  transformers  would  have  to  be  in- 
stalled to  convert  the  hieh  tension  alternating 
current  furnished  by  the  hydro-electric  plant  to 
600  volt  d.  c.  together  with  necesiwry  switch- 
board at  a  cost  of   137.50  per  kw. 

(No  charge  is  made  for  housing  or  floor  space.) 

The  cost  of  operation  then  becomes: 

Wages,  reduced  one-half 0.0805  cts. 

Fuel,  reduced  90%  —  the  remaining  10% 
being  required  to  maintain  steam  plant 
in   operative   condition   and   to   operate 

it  in  short  periods 0.0308 

Water  reduced   90%    0.0020 

Oil  and  waste.   75%    0  0035 

Maintenance    V^    0.0137 

Sundries   ^    0.0058 

Int.  and  Dep'n  on  steam  plant 0.4640 

.6008  eta 

To  this  should  be  added  interest  and  depreciation 
on  new  apparatus,  at  6  -f-  7.6  -=  12.5%.  as  fol- 
lows : 

37.50  X. 125X2.000 

= .1172  cts. 

8,000,000  

.7175  cts. 
Cost  for  all  steam  operation 1.0060  cts. 

Difference    .2885 

Owing  to  the  26%  loss  In  transformation  as  shown  In  the  case 
»f  two  plants  in  the  writer's  knowledge  this  difference  must  be 
lecreased  in  proportion,  and  we  have: 

.2885 

=:  0.216  Cts. 

1.33 

M  the  highest  price  that  could  be  paid  under  the  given  con- 
it  Iorh.  without  any  profit  on  the  transaction. 
Total  Efficiency  of  Generation  and  Transmission  of  Hydro-Eiec- 
ric  Plant  of  the  McCall  Ferry  Power  Company  according  to  a 
itter  in  Engineering  News,  June  10.  1909,  from  the  chief  engineer, 
ary  T.  Hutchinson,  is  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

Turbines 80 

Klectric  generators   93 

Transformers    97 

Transmission    92 

Transformers    97 

Secondary  transmission   90 

Total  efficiency 56 
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Fig.  6  shows  the  h.p  resulting  from  various  heads  and  dis- 
charges. The  commercial  h.p.  is  that  deliverable  to  customers  at 
a  distance  and  equals  the  product  of  the  efficiencies  given.  The 
rated  capacity  of  this  plant  is  76.000  kw.  at  60%  efficiency.  The 
flow  required  in  the  Susquehanna  River  at  this  point  to  deliver 
75.000  kw.  at  a  load  factor  of  50%  corresponds  to  an  average 
flow  of  37.600  kw. :  at  a  63-ft  head  and  66.5%  efficiency  the  flow 
required  is  12,500  sec-ft. 


Com 


Fig.   5.     Diagram  showing  horsepower  resulting  from  given  heads 

and  discharges. 


Analysis  of  EfTlciencles  of  Component  Parts  of  a  Hydro -Electric 
System.  Tabre  X  gives  an  outline  of  the  losses  and  efficiencies, 
for  1911,  of  the  Seattle  Municipal  Light  and  Power  plant  by  J.  D. 
RoKs  in  Engineering  and  Contracting,  Jan.  6,  1912. 

The  figures  given  are  believed  to  approximate  closely  the  true 
values,  since  great  care  was  taken  in  the  measurements  made  by 
frequently  calibrated  instruments.  All  results  have  been  checked 
in  as  many  ways  as  possible. 

The  Seattle  plant  is  a  hydro-electric  system  delivering  water  to 
two  1.500  k.w.  Pelton  units  and  two  5,000  k.w.  turbine  units  under 
600  ft.  head  through  two  pipes  approximately  3^  miles  long,  one  of 
which  is  67%  'and  the  other  49  ins.  inside  diam.  The  current  is 
tran.<«mitted  at  60.000  volts  through  2  lines  to  Seattle,  a  distance 
of  38.7  miles,  and  is  there  distributed  at  15.000  and  2,400  voUs  for 
use  by  approximately  20.000  customers  and  for  the  city  street 
lighting. 

Data  Necessary  In  Purchasing  Water  Wheel.  The  following  data 
should  be  furnished  manufacturers  to  aid  in  the  economical  design 
of  water  wheels: 

1.  Number  of  units. 

2.  Horse  power  of  water  wheels. 
8.  Kw.  of  generator. 
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TABLE  X.     LOSSKS  AND   EFFICIENCIES  SEATTLrE 
MUNICIPAL  LIGHT  AND  POWER  PLANT   (1»11) 


>» 


JS  ^  a           zi 

'&     S|  Sjj      -  «&    o 

8|      ?|  If       8  88     8| 

(I4               <  ^                 Q4  Q4             O4 

CSeneratin^   fSyMoAl    64.i     6.009  2.739     45.6  45.6     75.3 

^^Pen«^k«      97.7      6,009  139        2.8  2.3        3.8 

Generatinir  station 65.7     6.870  2.600     41.3  43.2     71.5 

Water  wheels    60.7     6,795  2,277     30.3  37.9     62.6 

Generators    93.6     3.618  227       6.5  3.8       6.2 

Bxcitent    76  76       ...  1.3       2.1 

Station  lights  and  control 20  20      ...  0.3       0.5 

Tran.smission    system    916     3.270  276       8.4  4.6       7.6 

Step  up  transformers 96.1     3,270  129       3.9  2.1       3.6 

Transmission    lines    98.6     3,141  43       1.4  0.7       1.2 

Step-down    transformers..   96.6     3.098  104       3.4  1.7       2.9 

Distnbutinff    system 79.2     2.991  622     20.8*10.3     17.1 

City  substation   98.7     2.994  40       1.8  0.7       1.1 

S.  Lights  and  control 87  87       1.2  0.6       1.0 

Swit(»)board   meters 3      ...  0.1       0.1 

16,000-volt  system 92  6     1.323  90       7.6  1.6       2.7 

15  000-volt    lines     99.2     1.323  11       0.8  0.2       0.3 

16,000-volt    transformers..   93.2     1.312  88       6  8  16       2.4 

Senes  street  lights 86.3        306  42     137  0.7       1.2 

Trailsformers     96.0        305  16       6.0  0.3       0.4 

Series  circuits 90.8        290  27       9.2  0.4       0  7 

Cluster   street   lights 79.1         170  36     20.9  0.6       1.0 

Cluster    transformers 87.8        170  21     12.2  0.3       0.6 

Underground  cables 90  1         149  16       9.9  0.2       0  4 

2.400-volt  commercial  system  76.2     1.612  357     23.8  5.9       9  8 

Feeder    regulators 98.6     1.612  20       1.4  0.3       0.6 

Primary  feeders 96.0     1.592  60       4.0  10       1.6 

Transformers     88.8     1.632  159     11.2  2.6       4.1 

Secondaries    92.9     1.373  89       7.1  1.6       2.5 

Customer^'  meters   97.6     1.284  29       2.4  0.5       0  8 

Direct-current    system 35.7          77  49     64  2  0.8       1.4 

Motor-generator    38.0          77  48     62.0  0.8       1.3 

D-c.    circuits    95.0          29  1        6.0  

Customers*  meters 98.8          28  ...        1.2 

Kw.-hr.  Average 

Summary:  Total  power  loss 31.852.500  3.636  kw. 

Total    power    delivered    to    cua-  ..  ««^ , 

tomers    17.304.900  1.076  kw. 

Total   power  delivered   to  street  ^^^^^            „^^- 

lamps     3.481 .600            398  kw. 

Total  delivered  power 20,786.500  2.373  kw. 

Over-all    effl^Mpr,    39.5% 

[1  kw -hr.  at  t'^^ustomers*  premises  requires  1.364  gal.s.   (6.163 

liters)  oif  water  from  Cedar  Lake  at  average  head  of  690  ft.  (179.8 
m.)]. 

4.  Total  head. 

6.  Open  flume  or  closed  flume. 

6.  If  closed  flume,  what  is  number  of  pipes? 

7.  What  kind  of  pipe?  —  wooden  stave,  steel  or  concrete? 

8.  Diameter  of  pipea 
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9.  Eiffective  head  (unless  design  of  all-water  i>aasase8  to  and  from 
wheel  is  left  to  water  wheel  manufacturer). 

10.  Head  water  elevation. 

11.  Fluor  elevation. 

12.  Tail  water  elevation. 

13.  Head  varial>le,  if  so,  what  is  normal  operating  head? 

14.  If  head  Is  variable,  what  is  the  range  of  variation? 

15.  How  important  is  power  and  economy  at  lowest  head? 
1$.  Speed  of  generator,  if  already  decided. 

17.  If  speed  of  generator  is  not  decided,  name  speeds  which  seem  to 
purchaser  most  desirable  and  ask  recommendations. 

18.  Flywheel  effect  of  generator. 

19.  What   Bi)eed   regulation   is  desired  for  different  load  changes? 

20.  Will  units  run  in  parallel  with  other  plants?  If  so.  give  gen- 
eral characteristics  of  such  plants. 

21.  If  running  in  parallel  with  other  plants,  can  these  plants  be 
used  to  regulate  the  system? 

22.  What  is  the  character  of  load  factor? 

28.  What  is  the  nature  of  water  (silty  or  clear)? 

24.  What  date  shipment  of  material  is  desired. 

25.  Advise  if  it  is  expected  that  manufacturer  shall  furnish  gov- 
ernor. 

26.  Give  sketches  of  power  plant  site. 

27.  Oive  information  as  to  what  is  to  be  expected  In  the  way  of 
guarantees.  ^ 

28.  Give  any  other  information  which  you  think  would  influence  the 
design  of  the  wheel. 

The  following  data  should  be  supplied  to  the  purchaser  by  the 
manufacturer : 

1.  A  check  of  the  calculation  on  effective  head. 

2.  Horse  power  guarantee  at  normal  head. 

8.  Guarantee  at  other  heads,  if  head  is  variable. 

4.  Speed  guarantee,  including  runaway  speed. 

5.  Recommendation  for  best  speed   if  same  has  not  been  deter- 
mined. 

6.  Speed  regulation  guarantees. 

7.  Efficiency  guarantees  at  full  load,  %  load  and  %  load. 

8.  I'oint  of  greatest  efficiency  of  wheel  and  value  of  same  In  per 
cent. 

9.  Efficiency  guarantees  for  available  head  conditiona 

10.  If  water  wheel  manufacturer  furnishes  governor,  give  Informa- 
tion as  to  the  type,  make,  power  required  to  operate  same,  also 
what  variation  in  speed  will  not  be  exceeded  before  the  gor- 
ernor  will  begin  to  readjust  gates  to  meet  a  change  of  load. 
either  gradual  or  sudden. 

In  what  time  will  governor  com|)letely  open  or  close  gates? 
Within  how   many  seconds  will    the  speed  of  the  uiilt  be 
stored  to  normal? 

11.  Complete  drawings  showing  machinery  proposed. 
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12.  Complete  description  of  machinery  proposed. 

3.  Guarantee  of  durability. 

4.  Guarantee  of  shipment. 

Cost  of  Water  Wheels  and  Turbines.  The  data  and  costs  In 
i'able  XI  have  been  obtained  in  connection  with  some  of  the 
ppraisal  work  of  the  authors.  , 


TABLE 

XI.    H05 

IZONTAL 

IMPULSE  WHEELS 

Rating  in 

Head  in 

Rev.  per 

Weight  In      Cost  f  .o.b 
lbs.             factory 

h.p. 

ft. 

min. 

100 

865 

600 

8,500             1      515 

100 

1080 

625 

8.200                     727 

1.500 

1080 

450 

r 8.100 

2,600 

275 

300 

49,100                11.232 

2.850  a 

1080 

400 

24.000                  5.557 

2,850  h 

1080 

400 

26,000                  6.361 

2,900 

365 

400 

9.949 

3.000  h 

1,080 

400 

5.530 

3.200  c 

175 

200 

17.100 

3.530 

900 

300 

29.000                  4.956 

3.600 

900 

300 

6.699 

3,600  b 

900 

300 

40.000                  6.960 

3,600  6 

900 

300 

47.500                  8.606 

3.600  b 

900 

300 

67.000                  8,900 

5,000 

450 

225 

126.000                 19,250 

a)  Includes  governor,  probable  weight  5,000  lbs.,  cost  11.400. 

b)  Includes  governor  and  gate  valve. 

c)  Includes  governor  and  exciter  wheel. 


TABLE  XIL     TURBINE   WHEELS 


Rating  in 
h.p. 

..  1,000 
. .  1,200 
. .  3,000 
. .  3.200 
..10.000 
..10,000 


Head  in 
ft 

40 

85 
365 

90 
275 
275 


Rev.  per 
min. 

?00 
360 
400 
277 
300 
360 


Weight  In 
lbs. 


52,250 


380.000 


Cost  f  .o.b. 
factory 

110.500 
12.000 
8,230 
22.500 
32,410 
28.000 


Parallel    flow,   double   runner,   horizontal  —  price    includes   700 
generator,  exciter  and  governor  complete. 

Parallel  flow,  double  runner  —  price  includes  2  12-In.  875  r.p.m., 
er  wheels,  2  tachometers,  2  4 8 -ft.  steel  draft  tubes  and  2  gov- 
rs. 
Price   includes: 


Iteni 


Probable  segregation 
of  cost 


Turbine,  43  in $  1.740 

Governor   1.400 

Relief  valve    200 

Tachometer    80 

2    gauges   10 

Oraft   tube    60 

36  in.  sate  valve » 1.750 

OIVH^I    ^B^.    .....,..,, 18,230 
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A.  This  was  a  very  complete  Installation  —  price  includes  turbine 
with  governor,  relief  valve,  bursting  plate,  etc.,  tachometer,  spurt 
runner,  etc. 

5.  Radial  inflow  type,  axial  discharge. 

6.  Francis  type  horizontal,  price  Includes  turbine,  governor,  etc.. 
complete.     The  cost  of  installation  of  this  unit  is  as  follows : 


**• 


Turbine,  complete $28,000 

Foundations    1.260 

Installation  1.3SS 

Extras    2.726 

Freight 1.460 

Total  cost  136.840 

Cost  of  Horizontal  Water- Wheels.  Table  XIII  Is  from  BulU  No. 
5  (Feb.,  1916),  Office  of  State  Engineer.  Salem.  Oregon.  The  costs 
are  estimates  based  on  flgures  obtained  from  two  Independent 
manufacturers  of  hydraulic  machinery,  and  are  for  water  wheels, 
in  place,  not  including  relief  valves  or  other  accessories,  but  do 
include  freight  charges  and  cost  of  installation. 


TABLE  XIII. 

COST  OF  WATER-WHEELS. 

IN  PLACE 

Horse  iwwer 

Head  in  feet 

R.p.m. 

Cost  erected 

1,085 

32 

200 

$10,000 

2.187 

68 

800 

10.600 

2.320 

60 

360 

10.400 

2.650 

66 

360 

11.000 

2.860 

70 

360 

15.000 

3.470 

90 

400 

10.400 

3.600 

87 

400 

10.000 

3,760 

92 

400 

12.000 

4,090 

100 

514 

10  000 

4.091 

300 

400 

26.000 

4.300 

135 

450 

21.000 

4.500 

132 

450 

22.000 

4.720 

138 

460 

22.000 

4,736 

140 

450 

22.000 

6.100 

132 

400 

22.300 

6.4D6 

210 

400 

24.000 

7.091 

280 

400 

27,000 

9.091 

400 

360 

31.000 

8teei  Penstocks  —  Water  Pressure  and  Weight.  R.  A.  Wright 
(Engineering  News.  Feb.   10,   1910)  gives  the  following  data: 

Determination  of  Size.  The  principal  factors  may  be  outlined 
as  follows:  (1)  the  quantity  of  water  to  l>e  delivered  to  the 
power  plant,  (2)  the  head  on  different  sections  of  the  penstock. 
<3)  the  length  of  the  penstock.  (4)  the  nature  of  the  application 
of  the  power.  (5)  accessibility  of  the  site.  (6)  the  design  fixed 
upon  for  the  wheels. 

The  flrst  factor  is  determined,  usually,  as  one  of  the  first  essen- 
tials of  the  installation,  being  one  of  the  factors  upon  which  de- 
pends the  feasibility  of  the  development.  Whether  the  water  to 
be  delivered  is  conveyed  by  one  or  more  penstocks  depends  on  the 
quantity  of  water  and   the  number  of  units  fixed  upon   for  th« 
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plant  but  this  is  a  question  belongring  to  power-house  design  and 
will  not  be  discutssed  here.  The  quantity  of  water  having  been 
settled,  the  sice  of  penstock  is  fixed  by  the  speed  at  which  it  Is 
allowed  to  run,  and  this  is  a  point,  as  stated  above,  which  it  is 
imposHible  to  determine  by  rule  in  all  casea  A  high  speed  entails 
considerable  loss  of  head  by  friction  with  a  consequent  low  efll- 
dency  of  the  installation  as  a  whole,  while  a  slow  speed  brings 
increased  cost  of  construction  of  the  penstoclc  itself.  Considering 
the  head,  we  find  that  under  a  low  head  it  is  advisable  to  use  a 
slow  speed  because  the  loss  of  a  foot  of  head  by  friction  is  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  the  total  head  than  where  a  high  head  Is 
available,  and  becauHe  the  spouting  velocity,  and  consequently  the 
rim  speed  of  the  turbines,  being  low.  the  water  should  enter  the 
wheel  case  at  a  comparatively  low  speed  in  order  to  secure  the 
best  efflciency.  Under  a  high  head  a  slight  friction  head  is  not  a 
aerlous  matter  and  it  Is  better  for  the  efflciency  of  the  wheels  that 
the  water  should  reach  them  at  rather  a  high  speed.  In  the  na- 
ture of  things,  however,  it  is  usually  found  that  longer  penstocks 
are  required  for  high  heads  than  for  low. 

Of  course,  the  friction  head  Increases  with  the  length  of  penstock 
so  that  lower  speeds  are  more  desirable  for  long  penstocks  than 
for  short  ones,  other  things  being  equal.  The  question  of  water- 
hammer  becomes  increasingly  important  with  long  penstocks  and 
high  speeds  because  of  the  great  mass  of  water  to  be  accelerated 
and  retarded,  and  the  greater  fluctuations  of  speed.  This  may  be 
taken  care  of  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  use  of  stand-pipes  or 
relief-valves,  and  certainly  one  or  the  other  of  these  should  be 
provided  on  all  except  the  shortest  penstocks,  but  It  is  well,  also, 
to  keep  down  the  speed  of  water,  this  t>eing  the  surest  safeguard 
of  all.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  conditions  under 
which  the  plant  is  to  operate  —  pulp  grinders,  for  instance,  run 
continuously  at  full  gate-opening,  while  turbines  supplying  power 
for  electric  railways  may  operate  normally  at  half  gate,  only 
opening  up  wide  to  take  care  of  an  occasional,  momentary  peak 
load.  In  the  latter  case  it  would  be  fair  to  base  the  calculation 
of  friction  losses  on  the  quantity  of  water  consumed  by  the  wheels 
at  half  gate. 

The  use  to  which' the  power  is  to  be  applied  also  has  a  bearing 
on  this  question.  For  instance  an  electric  power  plant.  t>eing  sub- 
ject to  possible  variations  from  full  load  to  no  load  instantaneously, 
would  require  a  larger  penstock  than  a  plant  using  the  same  quan- 
tity of  water  for  driving  a  num1>er  of  wheels  connected  to  separate 
machines,  as  pulp  grinders,  and  not  subject  to  an  instantaneous 
variation  of  so  large  a  percentage  of  the  whole  power.  The  tsrpe 
of  wheels  used  may  also  have  a  certain  influence  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  most  desirable  speed  of  water  since  impulse  wheels  re- 
quire a  high  speed  at  the  entrance  to  the  wheel  while  reaction 
wheels  require  a  lower  speed.  With  the  scroll-case  type  of  turbine 
the  water  enters  at  nearly  the  speed  of  the  entrance  edge  of  the 
wheel  buckets  or  at  such  a  fraction  thereof  as  will  be  determined 
by  the  shape  and  arrangement  of  the  guide  vanes,  while  such  a 
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speed  In  the  case  of  a  cylindrical  wheel-case.  Inclosing,  say.  a  iiair 
of  wheels  with  central  draft-tube  and  the  inlet  at  the  side  of  the 
case,  would  set  up  such  eddies  as  might  bring  down  the  efficiency 
of  the  plant  60%.  Of  course  it  is  always  possible  to  change  the 
speed  of  the  water  gradually  by  means  of  a  tapered  section  of 
penstock  just  before  entering  the  wheel -case,  either  increasing  or 
decreasing  the  speed  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  wheel,  but 
care  must  be  taken  to  make  such  changes  very  gradual  or  else  an 
appreciable  loss  of  head  will  result.  Though  it  is  impossible  to 
fix  general  rules  for  definite  speeds,  it  is  worth  whUe  to  classify 
the  speeds  as  characterized  by  common  practice.  Low  speeds  are 
from  2  to  8  ft  per  sec. ;  medium  speeds  are  from  8  to  12  ft.  per 
sec;  and  high  from  12  to  26  ft.  per.  sec. 

The  accessibility  of  the  site  may  be  an  Imiiortant  fiactor  In 
determining  the  size  of  the  penstock  since  the  erection  and  trans- 
portation of  a  large  iienstock  may  amount  to  a  prohibitive  figure, 
while  the  probable  market  for  power  may  be  only  a  fraction  of 
the  available  power,  in  which  case  It  would  be  economy  to  permit 
a  considerable  loss  of  head  by  friction  in  order  to  reduce  the  siae 
of  the  penstock.  It  will  be  seen  that  for  the  Intelligent  solution 
of  this  problem  we  require  complete  Information  as  to  the  flow 
of  the  stream,  topography  of  the  site,  probable  market  for  the 
power  and  financial  resources  of  the  promoters  These  questions. 
of  course,  are  fundamental  to  the  proper  solution  of  any  power 
proposition  and  will  have  been  carefully  investigated  as  the  v«ry 
first  step  in  determining  the  feasibility  of  the  development 

A  little  thought  leads  to  the  conclusion  that.  In  a  given  water 
power  development,  the  most  economical  size  of  pipe  to  Install 
is  the  one  with  which  the  annual  costs  and  charges  plus  the  value 
of  the  energy  loss  in  the  pipe  is  a  minimum.  The  size  of  pipe  that 
most  nearly  meets  this  requirement  can  be  found  by  cut  and  try 
methods,  though  there  is  a  wide  latitude  of  interpretations  to  the 
exi)ression  "  value  of  energy  loss  In  the  pipe."  When  the  bead 
and  quantity  of  water  are  fixed  within  narrow  limits,  as  noted 
before,  the  solution  is  greatly  simplified.  Mr.  A.  Lt.  Adams.  M. 
Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  In  a  paper  before  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  June  6<  1907.  demonstrated: 

"  That  pipe  fulfills  the  requirements  of  greattat  economy  wherein 
the  value  of  the  energy  lost  in  frlctional  resistance  equals  four- 
tenths  (0.4)  of  the  annual  cost  of  the  pipe.'* 

Many  have  claimed  that  this  rule  has  no  rigid  application,  but 
it  is  logical  and  in  absence  of  other  determining  factors  should  be 
employed. 

In  a  hydro-electric  plant  It  may  be  advisable  to  com|)Ute  the  size 
of  pipe  In  this  way  at  the  prevailing  load,  developing  the  peak  load 
at  smaller  efficiency.  Some  designers,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
prefer  to  establish  the  size  of  pipe  from  an  estimate  of  the  Talue 
of  the  all-day  losses  or  the  average  efficiency  of  operation.  In  the 
rare  cases  when  a  waterfall  is  being  developed  to  obtain  the  great- 
est possible  power  and  where  the  cost  of  Installation  therefore  has 
only  a  minor  bearing.  Mr.  Adams*  rule  cannot  have  any  bearing. 
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Table  XIV  gtvea  the  friction  heads  corresfionding  to  different 
speeds  of  water  In  penstocks  from  2  to  10  ft.  In  diameter  and  100 
ft.  long,  basied  on  a  formula  given  by  Merrlman. 

TABLE  XIV.     FRICTION  HEADS  OP  RIVETED  STEEL  PIPES 


Dlam. 

Velocity  In  ft.  i>er  sec. 

in. 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

24 

.348 

.488 

.646 

.820 

1.005 

1.200 

1.405 

1.620 

30 

.264 

.369 

.486 

.615 

.755 

.900 

1.050 

1.210 

3S 

.2')7 

.288 

.380 

.480 

.585 

.700 

.81? 

.930 

43 

.166 

.23! 

.304 

.383 

.466 

.675 

.670 

.765' 

48 

.136 

.189 

.256 

.322 

.3#2 

.486 

.562 

.640 

S4 

,121 

.167 

.228 

.286 

.348 

.430 

.500 

.570 

60 

.104 

.151 

.198 

.268 

.314 

.388 

.450 

.516 

66 

.095 

.132 

.180 

.225 

.274 

.339 

.392 

.467 

72 

.084 

.121 

.164 

.207 

.251 

.297 

.360 

.410 

81 

.069 

.100 

.130 

.170 

.20i; 

.255 

.295 

•   •   • 

96 

.058 

.084 

.109 

.142 

.181 

.213 

•    •    • 

•   •    • 

108 

.OSO 

.071 

.098 

.121 

.153 

•    •    • 

■   •   ■ 

•    •   • 

120 

.043 

.061 

.084 

.109 

•   ■   • 

•   •   « 

•    •   • 

t   •  • 

L    V2  V2 

Formula   (Merrlman)    tf /  =  / =  1.55  /  —  for  X^  ^  100 

D  2g  D 

Where  Hf  =  loss  of  head  due  to  friction,  L  -  length  of  pipe  in 
feet.  D  =  diameter  of  pijie  in  feet.  V  =  velocity  of  water  In  ft.  per 
sec.,  a  ■=.  acceleration  of  gravity,  /  =  a  factor. 

In  calculating  the  above  table  /  was  taken  10%  greater  than  the 
values  recommended  by  Merriman  to  allow  for  the  roughness  due 
to  rivet  heads  and  for  the  lap  of  circumferential  seams. 

Weight  of  Penatock.  Having  fixed  on  the  slse  of  penstock  we 
next  come  to  the  question  of  fixing  the  thickness  of  the  shell  to 
suit  the  pressure  of  water  to  be  carried.  Most  penstocks  are  con* 
structed  of  tank-steel  plates  having  a  tensile  strength  of  from 
45.000  to  50.0000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  although  for  high  heads  and 
speeds  it  Is  advisable  to  use  the  best  quality  of  flange  steel.  The 
riveting  Is  done  in  all  styles,  single  and  double-riveted  joints  being 
most  common,  although  triple-riveted  lap  and  butt  joints  are  oc- 
casionally used.  A  number  of  considerations  affect  the  choice  of 
a  style  of  riveting,  but  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  a  majority 
of  penstocks  are  built  with  all  lap  seams,  the  circumferential 
seams  being  single-riveted  and  the  longitudinal  double-riveted. 
This  gives  a  sufllcient  excess  of  strength  In  the  circumferential 
seams  to  provide  for  the  bending  between  supports.  For  heads 
under  30  ft.  all  seams  may  be  single  riveted,  making  the  spacing 
in  the  circumferential  seams  as  great  as  consistent  with  securing 
a  tl^t  joint 

Having  selected  a  style  of  riveting  and  quality  of  plate,  thus 
determining  the  unit  strength,  we  are  able  to  fix  on  the  thickness 
of  plate  to  be  used.  In  this  connection  Table  XV  will  be  of  use, 
giving  the  maximum  heads  under  which  various  thicknesses  of 
plates  should  be  used  with  various  diameters  of  penstock.  The 
table  is  based  on  a  fiber  stress  of  about  7.600  lbs.  per  sq.  In.  under 
static  load,   which   is  an  average  figure  for  ordinary   conditions. 
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The  table  gives  values  for  both  Bingle  and  double  riveting 
on   nominal  efllciencies  of  60  and   70%   respectively.     Where   more 
efllcient  ueams  or  other  values  of  fiber  stresii  are  used  the  head 
be  obtained  by  simple  proportion. 


TABLE 

XV. 

MAXIMUM 

PERMISSIBLE 

HEADS  ON 

8TE 

PENSTOCKS 

,  IN  PEET 

SINGUfi  RTVBTEU ] 

BFFICIBNCT  60% 

Diam. 

inK. 

?l6 

% 

9i6 

% 

%fl 

% 

9i6 

% 

30 

130 

176 

220 

260 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

36 

110 

146 

180 

220 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

42 

90 

125 

165 

186 

220 

•  •  • 

48 

80 

110 

136 

166 

190 

. .  • 

64 

70 

96 

120 

146 

170 

190 

60 

66 

86 

110 

130 

150 

176 

66 

60 

80 

100 

120 

135 

160 

iso 

72 

66 

75 

90 

110 

126 

146 

166 

78 

• .  • 

70 

80 

100 

120 

135 

150 

165 

84 

•  .  • 

66 

76 

96 

110 

126 

140 

166 

96 

•  • . 

■  •  • 

70 

80 

96 

110 

120 

136 

108 

■  • « 

•  •  • 

60 

70 

85 

96 

110 

120 

DOUBLE  RIVETED . 
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36 

130 

170 

210 

260 

•  ■  • 

•  •  • 

42 

110 

146 

180 

215 

260 

•  •  • 

48 

96 

130 

160 

190 

220 

•  •  • 

64 

80 

110 

140 

170 

200 

220 

60 

76 

100 

130 

150 

176 

205 

66 

70 

95 

120 

140 

160 

186 

2i6 

72 

66 

90 

110 

130 

146 

170 

196 

78 

»  •  • 

85 

100 

120 

140 

160 

180 

iis 

84 

•  •  • 

76 

90 

110 

130 

146 

166 

180 

96 

*  •  • 

•  «  • 

80 

96 

116 

130 

146 

160 

108 

•    •    m 

•  •  • 

70 

86 

100 

115 

130 

140 

Table  XVI  gives  the  weight  of  the  penstock  per  lineal  foot  for 
either  single  or  double  riveting  and  for  various  thicknesses  of 
plates.  In  figuring  this  table  allowance  was  made  for  the  cir- 
cumferential seams,  based  on  the  most  usual  width  of  plates  f6r 
the  different  thicknesses,  also  for  over-weight  of  plates  according 


TABLE  XVI. 

WEIGHTS  PER  FOOT 

STEEL 

PENSTOCKS 

(EMPTY) 

SINGLE  RIVETED 

lam. 

ns. 

9ifl  In. 
Pi. 

V."- 

...^.n.   ^.„. 

^,.n. 

'^^ 

"^ 

30 

72 

97 

116     137 

•   •   • 

•  •  • 

36 

86 

116 

140     166^ 

•   •   • 

•  •  • 

42 

99 

136 

163     192 

222 

%  •  « 

48 

118 

164 

187     220 

264 

•  ■  • 

54 

127 

172 

210     248 

286 

826 

60 

141 

191 

234     276 

318 

361 

66 

155 

210 

267     804 

360 

896 

72 

170 

228 

280     832 

882 

4S2 

78 

•  •  • 

246 

303     360 

414 

467 

84 

•  •  • 

264 

326     388 

446 

602 

96 

•  •  • 

•  ■  • 

373     444 

610 

573 

108 

•  •  « 

•  •  • 

420     500 

675 

646 
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DOUBLB   RIVKTBD 


Diiira. 

lilS. 

I'i. 

vn- 

^^.n. 

V- 

V^ 

^t 

♦^14' 

36 

89 

120 

146 

171 

*  *  • 

•  •  • 

42 

1U2 

139 

168 

198 

229 

48 

117 

159 

193 

227 

261 

54 

131 

177 

216 

255 

294 

836 

60 

146 

196 

241 

284 

326 

370 

66 

160 

216 

263 

812 

359 

406 

458 

72 

175 

234 

287 

340 

391 

442 

499 

78 

■  ■  • 

253 

310 

869 

424 

478 

538 

84 

«  •  • 

270 

834 

398 

456 

504 

578 

96 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

881 

454 

620 

585 

669 

108 

•  *  • 

•  •  • 

428 

511 

686 

658 

740 

to  the  manufactureni'  standard  table  of  allowances.  The  weighta 
given  in  the  table,  of  counie,  are  for  straight  pipe  —  for  bends 
an  additional  allowance  should  be  made,  up  to  10%  for  bends  of 
Kbort  radius,  on  account  of  the  narrow  plates  used  which  makes 
the  allowance  for  circumferential  seams  an  Increasing  factor. 

Cost  of  8teel  Penstocks.  The  following  unit  costs  were  taken 
from  Bull.  No.  6,  Oflice  of  the  State  Engineer,  Salem.  Oregon 
(1916). 

Steel  Work:  Price  per  iy>und 

Item.  f.o.b.  works 

TraMh  racks  (Bessemer  steel  rails)   $0  015 

Fabrication  and  placing ^ 0.02 

Freight  and  haulage  (depending  on  locality) 

Total   (not  Including  freight  and  haulage) $0,035 

Penstocks : 

Steel    plate     $0  0175 

Fabrication  and  placing  $0.0325-$0.0376)    0.0350 

Freight  and  haulage   (depending  on  locality) 

Total   (not  Including  freight  and  haulage)    $0.0525 

Cost  of  Concrete  Penstock.  The  following  Is  from  *'  Design  and 
ConKtruction  of  Hydro-Electric  Plants'*  by  R.  C.  Beardsley. 

At  (Charles  City,  la.,  Mr.  BeardHley  built  a  reinforced  concrete 
penstock,  1.100  ft.  long  with  a  capacity  of  18,000  cu.  ft.  per  min. 
The  section  was  a  compound  arch  12  ft.  8  Ins.  in  height  and  20  ft. 
wide  at  bottom.  The  concrete  was  8  Ins.  thick  at  center  of  top 
and  bottom  arches  and  about  2  ft.  thick  at  the  haunches,  the 
whole  belnir  heavily  reinforced.  Forms  were  constructed  In  sec- 
tions 12  ft.  long  with  6  ribs  per  section.  The  15  section.s  built 
made  182  ft.  of  ftenstock.  The  outer  forms  were  made  of  2 -In.  sur- 
faced plank  and  6-  to  8-ln.  posts,  on  4 -ft.  centers. 

The  costs  for  the  first  182  ft.   with   penstock  resting  on  solid 

rock  were  as  follows: 

Cosit  per  lin.  ft 

Forms,  inner,  making $  .67 

Forms,    erecting    57 

Lumber  at  $30  per  M.  ft.  b.m 1.08 

Steel,   placing  and  hauling    22 

Cement.  6  ^  sacks 8.00 

Dowel  pins 09 
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Cost  per  lln.  ft. 

Sand.  0.61   cubic  yards  at  $0.50 30 

Labor,  mixing,  tamping,  etc 83 

Concreting  rock  bottom*  labor 80 

Washing  inside 07 

17.63 

Cost  per  CQ.  yd. 

Concrete,    labor,    mixing,    tamping,    eta I  1.36 

Concrete,  cement,  7  sacics   4.40 

Concrete,  sand,   1   cu.   yd 60 

Forms,   making  and  erecting   2.00 

Forms.  lumber 1.80 

Steel,  90  \hB.  at  $1.83   1.65 

Steel,    placing    28 

Steel,    hauling    13 

112.12 
Placing  steel  iier  lb.   (upper  and  lower)   $.003 

The  second  182  ft.  of  penstock  cost  $10.75  per  cu.  yd.  As  each 
182  ft.  section  was  built  the  cost  of  the  Inner  forms  was  decreased. 
Also,  the  men  became  accustomed  to  the  work  and  did  It  more 
cheaply. 

Where  the  pen.stock  rested  on  piers,  the  cost  was  as  follows: 

Cost  per  lin.  ft. 

Part  above  bottom   $6.80 

Bottom     .  . ' 2.17 

Piers  18  in.  thick  and  average  height  30  In 1.00 

$8.97 

Cost  per  cu.  yd. 

Forms,  lumber $0.36 

Forms,  labor  at  $2 27 

Concrete,  labor 1.14 

Concrete,  cement.  6  sacks   3.30 

Sand 50 

Steel,  placing   27 

Steel,  175  lbs.  at  $1.83   3.20 

$9.04 

In  the  above  work  the  bottom  was  difficult  to  get  to,  henoe  the 
high  cost  of  labor  on  concrete. 

The  intake  at  the  inlet  of  penstock  contained  59  cu.  yds  of  oo«i« 
Crete  and  5.000  lbs.  steel.  The  form  work  was  quite  dltHcult,  con- 
siHting  of  floor,  beams  and  10-ln.  walls. 

The  cost  of  concrete  was  as  follows: 

Cost  per  ctt.  yd. 

Forms,   labor   $1.00 

Forms,  lumber 0.00 

Concrete, "labor    78 

Concrete,  cement,  7  sacks   3.85 

Concrete,  sand   .  . . ." 50 

Concrete,   washing  and   trimming    16 

Steel.   86  lbs.  at  $1.83    1.56 

Steel  placing 26 

$8.10 


• 
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A  niafurced  cuncrete  abutment  140  ft.  Ions  and  abuul  16  ft. 
faiSh  COM  per  yun).  as  fullows: 

Cost  per  cu.  yd. 

Votma.   labiir   OB 

Forma,  rpmuvlns  and  tiimmliv   II 

Fiirma.   lumber    luld) 00 

Steel.   4S   IbH.    BZ 

Sle«l.    placing      10 

Cwnent    1.10 

»T7T 

C«it  of  Concrata  and  Brick  Psnatooki.  R.  C.  Beardaler  pre- 
pared tbe  diMsmin  for  the  coat  per  (t.  of  circular  concrete  pen* 
■loclu  vhown  In  FIk  <•  He  slateB  that  the  data  from  which  this 
cone  Is  plottfd  were  derived  largely  from  -Cort  DaUt,"  by  H.  P. 
CUIette,  but  also  from  numerous  other  aourceo. 


RelnfnroInK  coatn  about  three  cenla  per  pound  for  ateel,  and  p  E 
cent  to  InMall.  The  concrete  coata  about  |I0  per  cublu  yard,  iii- 
cludiriR  every   Item.      Round   rude  coat  about   f34   per  ton. 

He  furtliar  atatea  that  brlclc  peDBtockn  require  670  brlcka  per 
cu.  yd  and  1.2S  bbla.  of  cemenL  A  nuson  ahould  lay  I. ZOO  brlcka 
In  i  fara.  at  a  coat  of  (6- 

Wood-Stava  Plpa  for  Watar-Pewer  Penatocka.  Robert  B.  Horton 
(EnclneerlnK  Record.  Uarch  20.  ISIG)  Ktatea  that  an  a  reHull  ut  en- 
perlencc  gained.  In  nome  CHsea  Ihroush  cosily  failurei^  the  condttlonH 
under  which  durability  of  wood-atave  pl]>e  may  be  be)^  altHlnrd  are 
nov  well  known.  The  Htavea  muHt  be  completely  and  rontlnuoufily 
aturatedi  they  ataould  be  perfectly  sound  and  ot  the  very  bei^t 
material ;  and  tbe  flben  of  the  wood  muHt  not  be  Injured  or  broken 
In  erecting  the  plp«  by  orer-clnching  or  dmwlnn  the  bnndx  too 
light. 

Biperiencs  has  ahown  that  In  the  nutjorlty  ot  maeo,  except  where 
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pipe  is  buried  in  soils  containing  acids  or  strongly  alkaline  ground- 
waters, the  durability  of  the  bands  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
staves.  For  durability,  the  bands  should  be  aa  large  aa  is  com- 
patible with  securing  waiertightness  of  the  pipe  and  at  the  same 
time  avoid  crushing  of  the  fiber  underneath  the  bands.  The  same 
conditions  as  to  quality  of  material  and  coating  of  the  bands  apply 
as  in  the  case  of  steel  pipe  if  durability  Is  desired. 

Where  large  steel  pipes  are  used  under  low  pressure  a  certain 
minimum  thiclcness  of  metal  must  be  used  to  provide  stiffness, 
and  as  a  safeguard  against  rapid  development  of  leakage  at  rust 
spots.  For  very  large  thin  pipes  stiffening  rings  are  also  added 
to  prevent  excessive  deformation  of  the  pipe  by  its  own  weight. 
In  the  case  of  continuous  wood  pipe  the  economical  thickneiis  of 
staves  required  fur  structural  reanons  and  to  secure  watertightness 
is  usually  sufHcient  to  provide  adequate  stiffness. 

In  wood-stave  pipe,  as  in  steel,  the  pressure  is  resisted  entirely 
by  metal.  In  the  case  of  wood-stave  pipes  with  bands  having 
rolled  threads  or  upset  ends  the  full  strength  of  the  metal  can  be 
developed  to  resist  tension.  In  the  case  of  riveted  steel  pipe,  eepe* 
cially  for  low  heads,  a  large  amount  of  metal  is  required  in  excess 
of  that  needed  to  resist  tension  due  to  water-pressure.  From  con- 
siderations of  economy  in  erection  the  riveted  Joints  used  for  low 
pressures  have  generally  relatively  low  efficiencies,  so  that  only 
a  fraction,  varying  commonly  from  40  to  66%  of  the  strength  of 
the  metal  In  the  pii)e  walls,  is  available  to  resist  pressure. 

These  conditions  indicate  an  important  field  of  usefulness  for 
wood -stave  pipe  for  waterpower  penstocks  or  portions  of  penstocks 
which  are  of  large  diam.  and  under  relatively  low  heada  As  the 
head  increases,  the  Joint  efllciency  which  can  be  commercially  re- 
alized in  steel  pipes  is  increased,  and  the  percentage  of  metal  added 
for  other  than  tension  purposes  Is  decreased,  so  that  for  heavy 
pressures  the  amounts  required  in  wood-stave  and  steel  penstocks 
would  approach  equality. 

The  conditions  determining  which  of  these  two  types  of  penstock 
will  be  most  efficient  and  economical  In  a  given  case  are:  Rela- 
tive first  cost  or  Investment ;  relative  durability ;  relative  cost  of 
repairs  and  maintenance;  relative  carrying  capacity  or,  more 
properly,  relative  power  output  with  conduits  of  a  given  slae. 

The  relative  cbst  must,  of  course,  be  determined  for  each  spe- 
cific case.  Liarge  steel  penstocks  in  the  Bastem  States  commonly 
cost  from  S.6  to  6  cts.  per  lb.,  erected,  exclusive  of  cradles  or 
other  supports.  No  simple  general  rules  for  estimating  the  cost 
of  continuous  wood-stave  pipe  can  be  given.  The  materials  are 
mostly  obtained  from  the  Pacific  Coast  and  formed  staves  at  the 
mills  cost  from  about  $30  to  $36  per  M.  ft.  b.  m.  for  Douglas  fir. 
to  $45  for  red- wood. 

Freight  is  a  large  element  in  determining  both  the  csost  of  wood- 
stave  pipe  and  the  n^lative  economy  of  wood  and  steel.  In  gen- 
eral, the  advantage  of  stave  pifie  over  steel  Increases,  proceeding 
westward  from  the  Eastern  States  owing  to  reduced  freight  rates 
on  wood  and  increased  freight  on  steeL 
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Sted  conduits  are  commonly  mipported  on  concrete  cradles, 
though  sometlmeii  buried  or  partly  burled  In  earth.  The  cost  ot 
woodHtave  oundulta  is  materially  affected  by  the  method  of  sup- 
port  Support  on  timber  treaties  la  usually  the  cheapest.  For 
large  pii^e  above  ground  concrete  cradles  are  preferable  and  the 
cost  and  spacing  are  about  the  same  for  wood-stave  and  steel 
pipes. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  staves  of  continuous  wood -stave 
pipe  are  least  durable  when  partially  buried  or  when  buried  in 
porous  soilM.  such  as  sands  or  gravels.  Wood  pipe  Is  perhaps  the 
most  durable  when  burled  below  the  line  of  saturation  of  the  soil 
or  in  compact  clay  soils,  where  the  pipe  surface  will  be  kept  con- 
stantly moist  by  the  prevention  of  evaporation  of  seepage  through 
the  staves. 

Conditions  where  the  pipe  can  be  burled  below  ground-water 
level  are  very  rare  and  in  such  cases  the  cost  of  unwatering  the 
trench  during  pipe  construction  is  likely  to  inhibit  the  use  of  this 
method.  Again,  pipe  cannot  be  buried  where  there  Is  rock  at 
the  surface  and  if  buried  In  the  soil  under  conditions  otherwise 
favorable  fur  durability,  the  bands  will  be  destroyed  rapidly  if 
the  ground-water  is  either  strongly  alkaline  or  contains  humic 
acid  from  the  decay  of  surface  vegetation,  as  Is  commonly  the 
case  in  wooda  Tlie  pi|)e  Is  not  accessible  to  repair  when  buried 
and  while  It  Is  apparently  necessary  to  bury  wooden  pipe  In  some 
Instances  aa  a  protection  against  landslides  In  mountalnoiu  regions, 
yet  in  the  majority  of  cases  wood-stave  pipe  should  not  be  placed 
underground  unless  the  conditions  are  all  favorable  and  even  then 
only  when  a  calculation,  based  on  economical  considerations,  gives 
a  result  in  favor  of  placing  the  pipe  underground. 

TABLE  XVII.     COST  OP  WOOD  PIPE 

On  cradles      Buried 

Cost  of  pipe  per  foot $13.60         $15  60 

Cost   cradles    or    trench    6. 40  1  .BO 


Total  investment    $20.00         $17  00 

Life,    years 40  15 

Repairs,  per  cent,  per  year 1  0 

I 

ANNUAL  CHARGKS 

Interest,  at  6  per  cent $  1  20  $  1  02 

Depreciation 

At  2Vr  per  cent  0.50  .... 

At  6^3  per  cent  1.134 

Repairs     0.20  0.00 

Total  annual  charges  per  feet $  1.90  $2,164 

As  an  Illustration  the  calculation  in  Table  XVII  is  given,  in 
Which  It  Is  assumed  that  the  life  of  the  burled  conduit  without 
repairs  would  be  16  yrs..  whereas  its  life  above  ground,  properly 
maintained  and  repaired,  would  be  40  yra 

The  comparison  given  is  for  pipe   9  ft.  In  diameter  under  an 
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average  head  of  60  ft.  It  is  assumed  that  thf  pipe  above  sToand 
Is  supported  by  concrete  cradles.  This  Increases  the  first  cost 
per  foot  materially  over  that  for  the  buried  pipe,  but  even  then, 
owing  to  the  rapid  depreciation  of  buried  pipe,  the  calculations 
show  the  total  annual  charges  per  foot  of  pipe  to  be  considerably 
less  for  the  pipe  supported  above  ground. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  carrying  capacity  of  new  wood- 
stave  pipe  with  a  given  friction  loss  is  somewhat  greater  than 
that  for  new  riveted  steel  pipe.  There  is  some  diversity  of  opinion 
as  to  the  amount  of  difference.  The  writer  believes  that  the  later 
formulae  for  the  capacity  of  these  two  classes  of  pipe  are  sub- 
stantially correct,  and  that  there  is  a  material  difference  in  favor 
of  wood-stave  pipe  when  new  as  compared  with  steel  when  new. 
Of  the  two,  steel  pipe  is  also  subject  to  much  the  greater  increase 
in  friction  head  or  decrease  In  carrying  capacity  with  increased 
age.  Probably  the  Hasen  and  Williams  formula  represents  the 
best  determination  of  the  carrying  capacity  or  friction  head  for 
steel  pipes.  The  Merits  formula  is  probably  the  best  available 
for  application  to  large  wood-stave  condulta  In  a  somewhat  later 
review   of  the  experiments,   Andrew   Swlckard  gives  the  formula 

n=(D/30,000)+  0.0105 

where  n  =  coefficient  of  roughness  to  be  applied  in  the  Kutter- 
Chezy  formula,  and  D  is  the  inside  diameter  of  the  pipe.  In  inchea 
(Engineering  and  Contracting,  Jan.  6.  1915,  p.  70.)  This  formula 
is  convenient  for  those  who  prefer  to  work  from  the  Kutter  formula 
or  diagrams  based  thereon. 

For  pipes  9  ft  In  diameter,  with  velocities  of  6  ft.  per  second. 
the  friction  head  Is  as  follows: 

Riveted  steel  pipe.  Hasen  and  Williams  formula,  with  C  =  110. 
friction  head  1.06  ft.  per  thousand. 

Riveted  steel  pipe  10  yrs.  old.  Hasen  and  Williams  formula, 
with  C  =  100,  friction  head  1.26  ft.  per  thousand. 

Wood-stave  pipe.  Hasen  and  Williams  formula,  with  C  =  ISO, 
friction  head  0.9  ft  per  thousand.  With  the  Morlts  formula  the 
friction  head  equals  0.60  ft  per  thousand. 

The  friction  loss  by  the  Moritz  formula  is  considerably  leas  than 
by  the  Hazen  and  Williams  formula.  The  two  results  may  be 
reconciled  in  some  degree  by  oonnidering  that  Morlts's  formula 
applies  to  new  pipe  proi>erly  constructed  and  In  the  best  condition. 
whereas  friction  head  given  by  the  Hazen  and  Williams  formula 
would,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  only  apply  to  average  pipes  in 
service  as  heretofore  constructed,  many  of  them  being  Imprc^wrly 
constructed  and  in  some  cases  subject  to  deposits  of  sand  and 
sediment  in  the  pipe  inverts.  Even  when  free  from  sediment  and 
properly  constructed  the  carrying  capacity  of  wood-stave  pipe 
may  be  reduced  somewhat  by  growth  of  slime  and  spongfUa  on 
the  interior  surface,  which  slightly  decreases  the  effective  diameter 
and  increases  friction  by  throwing  off  small  eddies,  although  not 
decreasing  the  apparent  smoothness  of  the  surface. 

In  comparing  the  merits  of  steel  and  wood  pipe  conduits  for 
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apeciflc  eases,  the  relative  carrying  capacities  should  be  taken  into 
consideration,  as  illufttrated  by  the  ezaropie  which  foUowa  The 
relative  co8t  or  value  of  conduits  of  different  materials  having 
different  degrees  of  roughness  is  sometimes  arrived  at  by  esti- 
mating the  difference  in  cost  of  conduits  of  different  slses  but  which 
will  carry  equal  quantities  of  water  with  the  same  total  loss  of 
bead.  In  the  writer's  opinion  this  method  is  not  generally  ap- 
plicable in  the  case  of  conduits  for  power  purposes.  In  such  cases 
there  is  usually  a  maximum  permissible  velocity  determined  by 
conditions  of  speed  regulation  or  governing.  EkK>nomy  dictates 
that  whatever  material  is  used,  the  fixed  maximum  velocity  should 
be  equalled  but  not  exceeded.  Accordingly  the  conduit  should  be 
of  Ihe  same  diameter,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  regardless  of  the 
material  or  friction  loss  per  foot  of  length.  If  the  velocity  is  the 
same  in  both  and  the  friction  loss  in  wood-stave  is  less  than  in 
steel  pipe  at  the  given  velocity,  the  average  net  head  available  at 
the  power  plant  will  be  greater  if  the  wood-stave  pipe  is  used,  and 
tile  market  value  of  the  average  increase  in  power  bo  obtained  is 
one  of  the  items  to  be  considered  in  determining  the  relative  eco- 
nomic value  of  the  two  types  of  conduits. 

The  gain  in  power  should  be  estimated  from  the  increase  in 
bead  available  with  the  plant  operating  at  its  average  load,  not 
at  its  maximum  load.  The  power  gained  by  reduced  friction  in 
the  conduit  is  obtained  at  very  little  expense.  The  power  and 
fil)eed  of  the  turbine  are  increased  by  increased  head.  Generator 
costs  are  smaller  per  unit  at  the  higher  speeds  and  there  would 
be  no  material  difference  in  attendance  or  overhead  charges  in  the 
two  casesL  Instead  of  calculating  the  gain  in  marketable  power 
due  to  increased  head  as  clear  profit,  it  is  perhaps  safer  to  estimate 
the  value  of  the  increased  power  pro  rata  the  same  as  the  value 
of  the  average  power  output  of  the  plant. 

Table  XVIII  shows  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  cost  of  wood- 
Htave  and  steel  penstoclcs  each  9  ft.  in  internal  diam.  and  2,000 
ft  long.  The  figures  are  based  on  recent  bids  for  a  conduit  in 
central  New  York.  In  this  case  the  computation  shows  some  ap- 
parent economy  in  favor  of  wood-stave  pipe  regardless  of  Increase 
in  power.  It  will  be  noted  that  taking  into  account  the  increase 
in  power,  the  result  of  such  a  calculation  may  indicate  that  it  is 
an  economical  advantage  to  use  wood-stave  pipe  even  where  the 
fir^t  cost  is  equal  to  or  a  little  greater  than  that  for  steel  pipe. 

In  the  case  on  which  the  figures  given  are  based,  wood -stave 
pipe  was  not  used  in  f^ite  of  the  economic  showing  in  its  favor, 
because  of  the  general  feeling  of  uncertainty  then  prevalent  re- 
garding the  durability  and  conditions  tending  to  produce  long  life 
for  wood-stave  pipe.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  conditions 
governing  the  durability  of  wood-stave  pipe  should  be  more  gen- 
erally understood  and  accepted :  First,  to  prevent  repetition  of 
serious  mistakes  of  the  past,  where  wood-stave  pipe  has  been  used 
under  conditions  to  which  it  was  not  well  adapted.  Second,  to 
prevent  Its  rejection  In  cases  where  it  clearly  shows  a  decided 
economical  advantage  over  steel. 
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TABLE  XVIIL     COST  OP  WOOD  AND  STEEO^  PIPE 

Wood 
Steel  pipe       stave  pipe 

First  cost  of  pipe   $17.40  I1S.60 

Concrete   cradles    6.00  6.00 

Total  investment    $23.40  $18.60 

Life  assumed 40  yr.  30  yr. 

Depreciation   rate    2  Vb%  3i^% 

Repairs    0.5%  1% 

ANNUAL  CHABOKS   PER   FOOT   OP  PXPB 

Interest  and  taxes  at  7% $1,638  $1,302 

Depreciation    0.585  0.620 

Repairs     0.117  0.18B 

Total     $2,340  $2,108 

Total  for  2.000  ft.  conduit    $4,680  $4,216 

Value  of  power  gained,   25  h.p.   at   $10  per 

h.p.-ycar     00  250 

Annual  balance 4,680  3.966 

Net  saving  with  wood  pipe $714 

Capitalized  saving  at  8% $8,925 

ThiokneaB  of  Staves.  Complete  and  perpetual  saturation  of  the 
staves  being  the  prime  requisite,  to  secure  durability  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  thickness  of  the  staves  Is  not  too  great  In  pro- 
portion to  the  pressure.  If  durability  is  desired,  wood-stave  pipe 
should  not  be  used  unless  it  will  be  continually  filled  with  water 
under  static  pressure  head  of  at  least  20  to  30  ft.  The  staves  are 
made  from  stock  sizes  of  timber  and  their  exact  size  and  thick- 
ness for  a  particular  case  are  governed  by  the  smallest  commercial 
size  of  board  from  which  the  stave  can  be  cut  This  is  beet  de- 
termined by  an  accurate  full-size  drawing  of  the  stave  section. 
Thickening  the  staves  Increases  the  stability  of  the  pipe  against 
deformation  and  generally  is  conducive  to  water-tightness  at  the 
Joints  or  seams.  The  staves  should  not  be  so  thick  as  to  prevent 
a  reasonable  amount  of  percolation  through  the  pores  of  the  wood 
under  pressure.  To  meet  these  conditions  the  following  formula 
was  devised  by  the  writer  for  the  use  in  preliminary  determination 
of  stave  thickness: 

T-l  -\- h/100 -h  d/lOO 

where  T  =  thickness  of  staves  In  Inches :  h,  head  In  feet ;  d,  diam- 
eter of  pipe  In  Inches.  It  is  believed  that  staves  determined  by 
this  formula  will  have  the  maximum  of  durability  consistent  with 
reasonable  stiffness  of  the  pipe. 

Decay  of  Wood  Pipes.  (Bull.  155.  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.) 
Decay  of  pipes  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  and  free  from  contact 
with  the  soil  almost  Invariably  starts  at  the  ends  of  staves,  as  a 
result  of  leaky  joints.  Where  water  leaks  out  and  runs  down 
over  the  outside  of  the  pipe  favorable  conditions  are  afforded  for 
the  growth  of  algae;  then  mo.s8es  may  begin  to  grow  in  the  noil 
that  collects  on  such  spots,  and  decay  spreads  to  adjoining  staves. 
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BruiBtncr  the  Btaves  in  handling  or  Injuring  them  by  too  tight 
cinching  of  bands  renders  them  more  susceptible  to  infection  by 
the  spores  of  wood-destroying  fungi,  thus  hastening  decay.  The 
life  of  exposed  pipes  may  be  prolonged  by  promptly  stopping  all 
leaks  as  they  develop  and  by  keeping  the  exteriors  dry.  The  decay 
of  buried  pipes  has  also  in  some  instances  been  arrested  by  re* 
moving  the  covering  and  leaving  them  exposed. 

The  asphaltum  or  tar  coating  applied  to  machine-banded  pipe, 
while  intended  primarily  as  a  protection  against  corrosion  of  the 
bands,  doubtless  helps  also  to  some  extent  in  preserving  the  wood. 
Until  recently  the  practice  has  been  to  leave  the  ends  of  wooden 
sleeve  couplings  untreated.  These  couplings  almost  invariably  de- 
cay long  before  the  main  pipe.  This  may  indicate  that  infection 
by  wood-destroying  organisms  starts  principally  where  the  coating 
Is  absent,  though  less  perfect  saturation  of  the  wood  In  the  sleeves 
may  be  the  more  largely  responsible  for  the  early  decay,  as  it  may 
also  be  noted  that  decay  occurs  at  summits  of  pipe  lines,  where 
air  accumulates,  much  sooner  than  at  depresslona 

Cost  of  Woodstave  Penstocks.  E.  H.  Warner  in  describing  the 
hydraulic  plant  of  the  Puget  Sound  Power  Co.  in  Pierce  County, 
Wash.,  gives  the  following  data: 

There  are  345  lin.  ft.  of  built  up  wood  pipes.  Woodstaves  were 
cut  from  2-ln.  X  €-in.  clear  lumber  dressed  to  radial  lines  with  a 
circular  curve  inside  and  out  and  have  oak  tongues  In  the  butt 
joints.  Round  iron  bands,  %  in.  In  diameter,  coated  with  asphalt 
composition  hold  the  staves  in  i^ace.  The  bands  are  spaced  8-in. 
centers,  except  at  the  butt  joints,  where  the  spacing  is  reduced 
to  4  Ins.  Two  concrete  walls  within  the  embankment  enclose  the 
pipe  and  extend  2  ft.  above.  This  work  was  let  by  contract  at 
(2.96  per  lin.  ft.  for  4S-in.  pipe,  and  $1.47  per  lln.  ft  for  18-ln.  pipe. 

The  total  cost  of  development  approximates  $125  per  h.p.  A 
portion  of  this  is  properly  chargeable  to  preparation  for  a  second 
installation,  which,  when  made,  will  reduce  the  cost  of  the  entire 
development  to  approximately  $90  per  h.p. 

Cost  of  Timber  Flume  for  Water  Power  In  British  Columbia. 
C.  A.  Liee  (Engineering  and  Contracting.  Nov.  11,  1916)  states  that 
the  power  development  of  the  Vancouver  Island  Power  Co.  re- 
quired 5.3  miles  of  timber  flume  along  a  steep  and  broken  side 
hill.  Figure  5  shows  the  plans  of  this  structure  built,  and  gives 
all  esaential  dimensions  and  details  except  as  noted  In  the  state- 
ments following.  The  T-bent  shown  was  used  only  for  '*  inter- 
mediate bents"  under  12  ft.  high  between  two  standard  bents. 
Generally  the  trestle  was  low.  averaging  not  over  7  ft.  high,  but 
at  a  few  gulch  crossings  It  had  two  or  more  decks.  The  aline- 
mentfl.  following  this  natural  contour,  was  a  series  of  curves,  some 
as  sharp  as  90  degs. ;  no  serioi/s  retardation  of  the  water  resulted. 
Wier  measurements  Indicated  for  this  flume  a  value  of  122  for  o 
In  Chezy's  formula  V  =  C  V^Ts!  In  locating  the  flume  each  bent 
finding  was  decided  and  the  bent  dimensions  were  computed. 
Prom  these  notes  the  saw  mill  at  the  lower  end  of  this  flume  cut 
to  lengths  all   bent  members  with  daps  and  gains  complete.    A 
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service  railway  along  the  flume  line  delivered  the  sawed  materlaL 
About  6,000m  ft.  b.  m.  of  lumber  were  required,  or  a  little  leas 
than  l.OOOM  ft.  b.  m.  per  mile  of  flume.  Not  Including  haulins 
or  clearing,  the  cost  of  lumber  in  flume  was  $17.41  per  M.  ft.  b.  in., 
and  all  lumber  was  cut  at  the  company's  mill  and  logged  from 
the  company's  land.  The  total  cost  of  the  flume,  excluding  again 
hauling  and  clearing,  was  $419.27  per  100  lln.  ft.,  or.  say,  $4.20 
per  lln.  ft. 


Section  A-A 


Sdt  Ci«wa<«ii 


Fig.  7.     Timber  flumes  for  Jordan  River  power  development.  BritlA 

Columbia. 


The  Econemios  of  Pipe  Line  Diameters.  A  discussion  of  a 
method  for  determining  economical  pipe  line  construction  Is  given 
by  Mr.  C.  W.  Harris  In  a  paper  which  we  reprint  here  from  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Society  of  Engineers.  (See 
Engineering  and  Contracting,  Aug.  27,  1913.)  While  the  discussion 
Is  developed  with  specific  relation  to  pipe  lines  for  water  power 
plants,  some  of  the  conditions  are  general  and  apply  to  pipe  lines 
for  water  HUppIy  and  irrigation. 

When  the  engineer  is  investigating  a  power  proposition  and  has 
reached  the  point  where  he  wishes  to  decide  on  the  diameter  of  the 
penstock,  three  questions  might  be  logically  presented  to  his  mind 
in  the  following  order: 

(1)  What  is  the  smallest  size  of  pipe  through  whidk  a  given 
amount  of  power  may  be  transmitted? 

(2)  What  is  the  smallest  diameter  which  can  be  used  without 
exceeding  allowable  velocities? 

(3)  What  is  the  economical  diameter  of  penstock  when  proper 
consideration  has  been  given  to  the  value  of  the  water  right? 

Any  one  of  these  considerations  may  be  the  controlling  point  and 
fix  the  size  of  the  penstock.  Tho  first  que^ion  will  probably  con* 
trol  in  long  pipes  if  the  value  of  the  water  used  is  small  The 
second  will  control  In  nhort  pipes  under  the  same  condition  of  water 
value.  The  third  will  control  In  either  long  or  short  pipes  when  the 
value  of  the  water  la  considerable. 
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BwiaOe^t  Pipe.     Returning  to  the  first  question.  It  is  evident  that 
smallest  poealble  pipe  is  the  one  which  must  work  at  its  maxi- 
mum capacity.     The  problem  may.  therefore,  be  restated  as  follows 
without  chan^inflT  its  meaning.     What  Is  the  condition  for  maximum 
amount  of  power  which  may  be  transmitted  through  a  pipe  of  known 
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diameter  when  the  total  available  head  is  fixed  and  the  quantity 
of  water  Ih  unliniited?  This  la  now  in  the  form  of  an  old  familiar 
problem,  the  solution  of  which  is  as  follows :  If  there  were  no  loss 
of  head  by  friction,  greater  quantity  of  water  would*  of  course, 
imply  greater  power  since  the  effective  head  would  remain  constant. 
(£/.  P.  =  Qu>K  -s-  650.)     But  a  greater  quantity  must  be  accompanied 
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by  a  greater  velocity  with  oorrespondlns  loss  of  head  and  heiic«  a 
loss  of  power.  Callinar  this  lost  head  h\  the  horsepower  delivered 
by  the  pipe  =  qw(h  —  V)  -5-  660  but  the  friction  head 

fl  v» 

V  = (1) 

d  2g 

making  the  power  delivered  In  foot  pounds  (which  we  shall  call 
energy  and  denote  by  a  large  E) 

fl  v« 

B  =  Qioh  —  Qw 

d  2g 

Qhofl 

=  Qioh (2) 

a'2gd 

a  being  the  area  of  the  pli>e.  To  determine  the  conditions  for 
maximum  power  delivered  by  the  pipe,  it  is  necessary  to  equate  the 
first  derivative  of  the  above  expression  to  sero.  The  first  derivative 
of  E  with  respect  to  Q 

dB  ZQHofl 

^  hu) =  u   (3) 


dQ  a*2gd 

Zfl      17* 

.',h  = r=  3V     (4) 

d    2g 

The  second  derivative  is  negative  which  is  the  condition  for  a 
maximum. 

It  will  here  be  noticed  that  placing  the  first  derivative  equal  to 
zero  makes  our  total  head  equal  three  times  the  head  lost  by 
friction,  and  means  that  the  pipe  is  delivering  its  maximum  amount 
of  energy  when  the  friction  Ioms  is  one-third  of  the  total  head.  The 
answer  to  our  first  question,  therefore,  is  as  follows:  the  smallest 
pipe  which  will  deliver  a  given  amount  of  power  with  a  given 
total  head  is  the  pipe  which  will  cause  one-third  of  that  head  to  be 
lost  In  friction. 

Thus  in  temporary  developments  such  as  contractor's  plants  or 
plants  in  Isolated  districts  with  large  power  possibilities  and  limited 
demand,  a  pipe  may  be  chosen  of  such  diameter  that  when  the 
maximum  power  is  being  developed,  one-third  of  the  total  head  Is 
lost  in  friction. 

One  caution  which  must  not  be  overlooked  Is  that  the  reduction 
of  effective  head  should  not  unduly  Increase  the  cost  of  the 
turbines  to  generate  the  required  power.  Working  close  to  the 
limit  must  also  be  accompanied  by  Judgment  concerning  possibility 
of  variation  of  friction  factor  for  pipe  and  for  possible  reduction  of 
efllciency  of  turbine  at  overload. 

A  small  factor  of  safety  is  introduced  in  the  above  investigation, 
however,  because  of  the  fact  that  our  Investigation  assumes  the 
head  loss  by  friction  to  vary  as  the  square  of  the  velocity,  wher^as^ 
for  a  constant  friction  factor  for  smooth  pipes  the  head  varies  at  a 
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allglitljr  less  rate.  Using  the  exponential  formula  recommended  by 
Messrs.  Saph  and  Schoder, 

a  =  .38 (6) 

the  maximum  power  is  delivered  when  the  head  lost  is  .85  of  the 
total  head. 

Penstock  VeIoc<«es.  The  answer  to  the  second  question  does  not 
belong  in  a  pax)er  of  this  character.  The  greatest  allowable  velocity 
in  penstocks  has  been  subject  to  many  discussions  and  a  great 
many  different  opinions  have  been  offered.  The  points  which  must 
be  consulted  In  settling  this  important  question  generally  defy 
mathematical  analysis  excepting  where  full  conditions  of  operation 
are  known.  They  have  to  do  principally  with  such  problems  as 
dynamic  action  at  sharp  curves  and  with  water  hammer  during 
regulation  of  load.  We  will,  therefore,  leave  this  question  to  a 
subsequent  paper  or  to  the  judgment  of  the  engineer.  The  answer 
does  not  affect  what  is  to  follow  in  this  paper  excepting  to  fix  limits 
beyond  which  we  cannot  apply  our  results. 

Eamomical  Pipe.  We  will  now  turn  to  the  third  and  most  Im- 
portant question  (the  economical  slse  of  the  pipe).  It  is  very 
apparent  that  when  either  the  smallest  possible  pipe  is  used,  or 
when  the  pipe  is  limited  in  slse  by  excessive  velocity,  the  friction 
head  will  be  large  and  the  power  must  be  obtained  at  a  sacrifice 
of  water.  This  may  be  objectionable  or  may  not  be  objectionable, 
depending  upon  whether  the  water  has  commercial  value  or  has 
no  commercial  value,  water  being  considered  valueless  only  when 
there  Is  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  a  surplus  after  the'  demand  for 
power  is  supplied. 

When  the  demand  for  power  exceeds  the  supply,  undeveloped 
water  under  head  has  at  once  a  commercial  value  which  should  be 
approximately  equal  to  the  difference  between  selling  price  of  power 
and  cost  of  production  where  the  cost  of  production  includes  inter- 
est, depreciation,  cost  of  operation,  etc.  A  loss  of  one-third  of  the 
total  head  (the  condition  which  gives  the  smallest  pipe)  or  even 
a  loss  of  sufficient  head  to  produce  excessive  velocity  will  require 
an  excess  of  valuable  water  to  produce  the  required  power.  Thus 
our  third  question  ithapes  itself  as  follows  f  what  is  the  diameter 
of  pipe  which  results  in  the  most  economical  production  of  power, 
that  is,  what  are  the  conditions  for  minimum  cost  of  delivering 
power  to  the  turbines? 

The  quantity  to  be  placed  at  minimum  must  include  two  separate 
items,  (1)  the  yearly  cost  of  pipe  (interest,  and  depreciation).  (2) 
the  yearly  cost  of  the  power  wasted  by  friction.  The  second  factor 
depends  upon  the  quantity  of  water,  head  lost  by  friction  and  the 
value  of  a  horsepower  year.  This  phase  of  the  problem  was  quite 
thoroughly  treated  in  a  discussion  aroused  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Adams  in 
an  article  entitled.  '*  A  Solution  of  the  Problem  of  Determining  the 
Economic  Sixe  of  Pipes  for  High-Pressure  Water  Power  Installa- 
tion," in  the  Transactions  of  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
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Vol.  LIX.,  pa^e  178.  This  paper  and  the  discuBsions  dealt  only 
with  hiirh  head  pressure  pipes  in  which  the  thickness  of  pipe  for 
constant  head  would  have  to  vary  with  the  diameter,  making  the 
cost  of  pipe  for  a  given  head  (and,  therefore,  the  yearly  cost  of 
pipe  line  under  that  head)  to  vary  as  the  square  of  the  diameter. 
We  will  give  a  simple  solution  arriving  at  the  same  con<flu8ion 
as  did  Mr.  Adams  and  then  extend  the  investigation  to  other  con* 
elusions.  , 

C  =  Kd*     (6) 

where  C  equals  yearly  cost  of  pipe,  d  the  diameter,  and  K  ts  some 
constant  depending  ur>on  the  cost  of  steel  per  pound,  interest,  de* 
preciation,  etc.,  but  to  which  no  particular  value  need  be  given  for 
prenent  purposes. 

The  power  lost  by  friction  varies  as  the  head  lost  h'  and  the 
quantity  of  water  Q.     But 

fl  V* 

*'  =  --    (7) 

d  20 

fl  v«  Q«     fl  Q'lBfl 

.'.Qtoh'  =  Qw = = (8) 

d  2g        2pa'    d  2pir'd* 

Therefore,  for  a  constant  quantity  Q  the 

yearly  value  of  power  consumed  by  friction  =  fc'd-*. 
And  since  the 

annual  co8t  of  pipe  lines  ~  kd', 
the  function  to  be  placed  a  minimum  is 

tt  =  kd'  +  fc'd-»    (») 

du 

=  2fcd  —  6fc'<l-«  -  0   (10) 

dd 

.  • .  2kd^  ^  6*'<i-»     (11) 

2 

or— kd^=  fc'ci-»     (12) 

6 

Tioo' fifths  annual  coat  of  pipe  line  =  yeariy  value  of  power  com- 
eumed  by  friclion. 

This  result  is  the  one  suggested  by  Mr.  Adams  and  the  method 
is  somewhat  similar  to  that  used  In  a  number  of  discussions  of  his 
paper.  The  conclusion  to  t>e  drawn  Is  that  the  proper  diameter 
of  pipe  Is  that  which  will  make  two-flfths  of  the  annual  cost  of  the 
pipe  equal  the  cost  of  the  power  lost  by  friction. 

This  Is,  therefore,  the  answer  to  our  third  question  when  applied 
to  large  riveted  steel  pipes  under  high  head. 

Although  the  article  of  Mr.  Adams  considered  only  the  question 
of  high  pressure  pipe  lines  and,  therefore,  pipe  lines  In  which  the 
thickness  for  any  given  head  would  necessarily  vary  directly  with 
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the  diameter,  there  seems  to  be  no  sood  reason  why  a  similar  In- 
vestigation should  not  be  made  for  pipes  of  constant  thicliness. 
In  fact,  it  seems  Just  as  important  to  obtain  correct  diameter  of 
pipes  under  small  head  as  to  obtain  correct  diameter  of  pipes  under 
large  head,  especially  in  as  much  as  a  larse  majority  of  power  plants 
with  long  penstocks  are  so  constructed  that  the  greatest  length  of 
penstocks  is  subjected  to  very  low  pressures,  the  pipe  dropping 
quickly  as  it  approaches  the  power  house.  Under  this  condition, 
the  greatest  total  cost  is  for  a  portion  of  the  pipe  line  which,  though 
thin,  is  much  thicker  than  that  computed  for  static  head  (with 
proper  factor  of  safety).  These  pipes  are  constructed  with  a 
specified  minimum  thickness  and  until  this  is  exceeded,  the  thick- 
neo  of  the  pipe  Is  constant  and  the  cost  of  the  pipe  will  vary  as 
the  ilrst  power  of  the  diameter  instead  of  the  second  power  as  in 
the  above  ezamiile, 

yearly  cost  of  pipe  line  =  hd 

But  as  the  friction  loss  Is  independent  of  the  pressure,  the  value  of 
the  power  lost  by  friction  is  the  same  as  that  In  the  previous  case. 
This  change  in  the  law  of  the  variation  of  pipe  cost  has  the  effect 
of  changing  the  function  for  minimum  to 

«  =  ftd  +  Jb'd-»    (IS) 

du 

=  fc  — 5fc'd-«  =  0     (14) 

dd 

or  led  =  5*'if-* (16) 

1 

.  • .  —  fcd  =  fc'd-»    (16) 

S 

But  kd  Is  now  the  cost  of  the  pipe  and  hdr^  Is  the  same  as  before, 
(L  e.,  the  value  of  power  loot  in  friction).  Therefore,  the  result 
shows  that  the  proper  diameter  of  the  pipe  is  that  which  will  make 
one-fifth  of  the  cost  equal  the  value  of  the  power  lost  by  friction. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  ratio  of  cost  of  lost  rM>wer  to  cost  of  pipe 
is  only  one-half  as  great  In  the  second  case.  This,  of  course,  does 
not  mean  that  twice  as  much  may  t>e  spent  for  pipes  of  constant 
thickness.  But  it  does  mean  that  some  additional  exitendlture 
khould  l>e  made  under  this  second  condition,  which  exiiendlture  will 
give  somewhat  increased  diameter  and  thereby  decrease  the  amount 
of  power  lost  until  the  above  relationship  is  established. 

Nor  is  the  above  treatment  necessarily  confined  to  these  two 
simple  cases.  If  the  cost  of  the  pipe  does  not  vnry  as  the  second 
power,  nor  exactly  as  the  first  power,  we  need  not  conclude  that 
the  law  of  variation  Is  no  longer  exponential.  As  long  as  the  cost 
of  pipe  can  be  expressed  as  a  constant  times  the  diameter  raised 
to  any  constant  iwwer,  the  above  treatment  can  be  applied.  Under 
this  condition 

Annual  cost  of  pipe  =  kd\ 
The  fonction  to  be  placed  a  minimum  is  therefore 
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tt  =  led"  +  lc'd-»   (17) 

=  nkd'^'i  —  fc'd-«  =  0    (18) 

dd 

.  • .  —  ibto  =  k'd-» (19) 

h 

or  —  fcd*  =  Jb'd-»    (20) 

6 

This  means  that  the  correct  diameter  ot  pipe  is  that  which  makes 

n  flftha  of  antial  oo»t  of  jripe  =  cost  of  tosi  power, 

n  Is  found  from  the  relation  of  cost  to  diameter  (for  a  constant 
head)  as  expressed  ahove,  n  being  the  index  of  the  power  in  kdm. 

The  above  case,  of  course,  includes  the  other  two  cases,  since 
the  value  of  n  may  be  2,  as  in  the  first  case,  or  1,  as  in  the  second 
case.  Or  it  may  Include  all  of  the  cases  where  n  lies  between 
these  two  values  or  exceeds  them.  The  condition  will  always  be 
that  for  minimum  cost  with  values  of  n  greater  than  1.  the  laise 
with  which  we  are  concerned.  The  application  of  the  result  is  not 
even  complicated  by  this  general  form  bf  the  statement.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  mixed  values  of  n  present  cases  more  of  a  practical 
nature  than  the  two  apparently  more  simple  cases  mentioned  pre- 
viously. For  example,  the  cost  of  high  pressure  steel  pipe  cited 
in  the  first  Investigation  must  be  combined  with  all  the  accessory 
costs  (if  they  do  not  remain  constant  with  the  different  diameter* 
of  pipe).  These  costs  do  not  necessarily  vary  with  the  same  power 
of  the  diameter  as  does  the  cost  of  the  simple  pipe.  Thus  the  totAl 
cost  will  no  longer  vary  as  the  exact  second  power.  Another  im- 
portant case  offering  this  apparent  difficulty  is  that  of  the  wood- 
stave  pipe.  The  cost  of  wood-stave  pipe  (as  related  to  its  diameter) 
follows  an  exponential  law  in  the  ordinary  case.  But  the  value  of 
the  exponent  is  generally  greater  than  1,  and  yet  smaller  than  S. 

Fortunately,  the  exact  value  of  the  exponent  n  can  always  be 
determined  by  logarithmic  plotting.  The  cost  of  various  diamoCers 
of  pipe  being  plotted  as  ordinates  with  the  diameters  as  atwclsaae^ 
the  tangent  of  the  slope  of  the  line  is  the  value  of  n. 

The  use  of  the  logarithmic  sheet  brings  all  cases  to  a  conunoo 
basis.  Even  those  in  which  the  index  of  the  power  is  not  exactly 
constant  may  be  treated  by  this  method  since  in  the  limits  of  any 
one  problem,  the  variation  of  n  is  insignificant.  Fig.  8  shows  the 
entire  variation  of  n  for  wood-stave  pipes  under  300  ft.  head  to  be 
from  1.00  for  4-in.  pipes  to  1.68  for  54-in.  pipes  and  practically  that 
entire  variation  occurs  at  one  point  where  the  type  of  construction 
changes.  (The  lower  value  of  n  is  for  such  small  pipe  and  applies 
to  so  few  commercial  sixes  that  we  may  safely  exclude  them  when 
dealing  with  wood  pipe.)  Fig.  9  for  steel  pipes»  shows  this  same 
characteristic  variation  in  n  occurring  at  the  diameter  requiring 
Increased  thickness  for  the  particular  head  for  which  the  curve 
is  drawn.  The  value  of  n  for  steel  pipes  changes  abruptly  from  1 
to  2  at  this  point  as  the  value  of  n  changes  from  1  to  1.58  for 
wood-stave  pipes.  For  our  present  purposes  we  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  the  fact  that  (above  this  critical  point)  the  exponent 
n  is  constant  for  all  diameters  as  long  as  the  head  Is  constanL 
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The  exponent  for  wood  pipe  also  changes  with  variation  of  head 
on  the  pipe.  For  example:  Cost  of  pipes  under  very  low  head 
increases  almost  directly  in  proportion  to  the  diameter,  which 
means  that  the  exponent  is  but  slltfhily  above  1.  On  I  he  other  hand, 
for  very  high  heads,  the  cost  increases  almost  as  the  square  of 
the  diameter  placinff  the  other  limit  of  the  exponent  at  2.  Between 
these  two  valueSi  the  variation  is  shown  to  be  as  represented  by 
Vig.  10.  These  results  were  obtained  by  plotting  actual  cost  of 
pipe  as  in  Fig.  8  and  are  sufficiently  accurate  for  application  to 
practical  casea 

In  computing  the  economical  diameter  by  use  of  these  exponents, 
the  diameter  is  not  sensitive  to  small  variations  in  exponent.  In 
view  of  this  fact  and  also  anticipating  the  fact  that  the  diameter 
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of  any  one  pipe  line  should  not  vary  throughout  its  length  except- 
ing  for  moderately  high  heads,  we  are  Justified  in  using  a  single 
value  of  1.5  for  all  heads  between  *60  fL  and  the  greatest  head 
found  practical  for  stave  pipe. 

It  is  the  writer's  belief  that  an  investigation  involving  these 
exponents  is  Justified  in  the  Targe  majority  of  casea  Tills  simple 
check  will  then  eliminate  the  possibility  of  a  false  minimum  being 
found  graphically  or  algebraically  by  reason  of  local  variation  of 
points  not  located  near  the  minimum.  Much  time  may  alno  be 
saved,  providing  the  computor  is  familiar  with  his  logarithmic 
sheet.  For  example.  Fig.  11  shows  the  simple  method  of  detc^r* 
mining  the  proper  diameter  when  the  law  of  variation  Is  known. 
This  plate  is  constructed  for  high  head  steel  pipe  carrying  100  cu  ft. 
per  second  and  subjected  to  the  following  heads:  126  ft..  260  ft..  6^0 
ft..  1,000  ft.  and  2,000  ft.  One  point  was  computed  for  actual 
annual  cost  at  ten  i>er  cent,  interest  and  depreciation,  with  steel  at 
seven  centa    The  line  was  drawn  with  the  proper  slope  (2  because 
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le  pipe  li  steel)  and  the  other  tour  lines  drawn  with  the  aame 
jpe  tbrough  poinlii  whlc-h  Increawd  In  iirojiortton  to  the  beud. 
nother  point  waa  computed  (or  &  check  and  the  whole  work  wu 
miilele.  This  set  or  tlnee  reprernite  the  actual  coxt  of  pipe  for 
rJouB  diameters  for  all  the  foresolng;  heads.  Another  line  Is  now 
awn  which  rcpreiients  two  and  one-half  times  the  power  lost  by 
Id  Ion  at  t2E  per  h.p.  The  InteriMctlons  Indicate  the  oorreot 
imeler  for  their  reepecllve  tieadH. 


Pig.  11. 

ven  thia  operation  Is  longer  than  neceseary.  We  mlsht  compute 
proper  diameter  for  one  head  and  knowing  the  law  of  variation 
lameter  with  reKpect  to  head,  construct  the  line  which  will  gHve 
he  proper  economical  diameter  for  any  head  (mme  pipe  or  same 
illly).  For  determining  the  law  of  variation  of  diameter  with 
cct  to  head  for  the  economical  adjuxtment  of  steel  pipe,  we 
r  back  (o  the  eipreiwlon  for  coK. 

inuHl  cost  of  pipe  for  constiint  head  =  lap. 

muHl  cost  of  pipe  for  constant  diameter  =:  JC'A. 

inuHl  cnnt  of  pipe  for  varying  head  =  k"ft(p. 

ilue   of  power  lost  =  ltd-'. 

■•-refiire,  *"**  =  etil-'. 

htre  c  In  a  constant  6/1  for  (he  partleuli"-  ■>•>•"■  ni  hunH 

ipri^fiiri',  k  =  kd<  where  k  Is  still  another 

om  which  d  =  M-1/7. 
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This  means  that  the  diameter  of  steel  penstoclc  for  hl^h  heads 
(of  varying  thicluiess)  varies  mveraely  as  the  7th  root  of  the  head. 
To  show  that  this  is  correct,  we  will  talce  the  data  from  Pi^  11 
and  construct  Fig.  12,  with  diameters  as  ordinates  and  heads  as 
abscissae.  The  resultin^r  line  checks  the  above  oonclasloo.  It 
slopes  downward  to  the  right  indicating  .inversely,  and  the  slope  Is 
1  to  7  indicating  the  7th  root.  The  line  might,  therefore,  have  been 
Just  as  easily  drawn  after  computing  one  point. 
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Even  this  operation  need  not  be  confined  to  the  theoretical  or  the 
special  case.  The  law  of  variation  of  cost  when  both  head  and 
diameter  are  considered  may  be  expressed 

CoHt  of  pipe  =  K*"»d». 

The  value  of  n  has  already  been  determined  for  a  wood-stave 
pipe,  m  can  be  determined  in  a  similar  manner  by  plotting  on 
logarithmic  sheet.  This  logarithmic  sheet  is  not  shown,  but  the 
result B  of  m  for  various  heads  (a  mean  of  several  dlametera  varfa* 
tion  being  small)  are  shown  on  Fig.  IS. 

These  results  combined  with  those  on  Fig.  S  give  all  the  In- 
formation necessary  to  determine  the  proper  relation  between  diam- 
eter and  head  for  wood-stave  pipe. 

If fc*«»d"  = 

d  = 


or. 


.d  = 
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where  k  Is  an  unknown  ooiwtant  and  9  Is  the  exponent  of  h  repre- 
sentins  the  law  of  variation  of  tf. 

Wig,  14  ahowa  values  of  9  for  various  values  of  h.  It  will  be 
seen  that  larvs  Talues  of  x  indicate  small  changes  in  diameter  of 
pipe  and  viee  versa,  and  when  as  is  equal  to  infinity  the  diameter 
is  constant  for  all  heads  (note  that  this  oomes  from  value  of 
fi  =r  I,  tlie  case  for  cost  of  pipe  varying  directly  as  diameter  as  in 
the  case  of  steel  pipe  with  constant  thickness). 

The  diameter  not  being  sensitive  to  small  changes  In  9,  we  may 
safely  say   that  for  heads  under  100  ft   the  pipe  should  remain 
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constant  diameter  its  entire  length  regardless  of  head.  And  we 
can  jusit  as  safely  say  that  for  heads  above  100  ft.  and  within  the 
range  of  application  of  wood  pipes,  a  constant  value  of  9  may  be 
taken.  The  mean  value  9  from  Fig.  14  is  correct  for  all  practical 
purposes.  Therefore,  for  wood  pipes  100  ft.  head  or  more,  the 
diameter  should  vary  inversely  as  the  9th  root  of  the  head. 

The  operation  of  Fig.  11  was  repeated  for  wood  pipes  on  the 
assumption  that  all  wood<stave  pipes  under  pressure  increase  In 
rofft  Cand  therefore  have  their  yearly  cost  increased)  as  expressed 
by  the  following 

Annual  cost  of  pipe  =  Jbd'** 

The  diameters  for  various  heads  were  then  plotted  and  the  slope 
found  to  be  1/9.  thus  verifying  the  previous  conclusion. 

This  law  of  variation  for  diameters  with  respect  to  head  Ih  now 
applicable  to  any  pipe  line  under  varying  head  regardlesM  of  value 
of  water  right  and  regardless  of  what  use  is  made  of  the  water. 
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It  means  that  for  a  given  quantity  of  water  and  total  loss  of  head« 
this  particular  variation  of  diameter  will  Rive  the  cheai>est  pipe. 

To  show  that  this  investi^ration  is  Justifiable  and  not  a  mere 
theoretical  hair  splitting,  take  the  following  illustration. 

Let  It  be  required  to  conduct  100  cu.  ft.  per  second  economlcallx 
through  10,000  ft.  of  wood -stave  pl|)e.  Suppose  the  first  half  of 
the  pipe  Is  subjected  to  100  ft.  head  and  the  remaining  half  to  SOO  ft. 
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head.  If  after  sufficient  study  It  is  found  that  60  ft.  Is  a 
misslble  loss,  a  too  common  practice  would  be  to  use  a  42-ln.  pipe 
throughout  the  entire  length.  This  pipe  would  cost  the  following 
amount : 

6.000  ft.  of  42-in.  pipe  for  100*ft.  head  at  |2.»6 |14,7M 

5,000  ft.  of  42-in.  pipe  for  300-ft  head  at  |6.09 30,4SO 

Total    $46,200 

But  our  rule  says  that  the  second  half  of  this  pipe  should  be 
smaller  because  it  is  under  greater  head  and  that  the  ratio  of  the 
two  diameters  (for  wood  pipe)  should  be  1:31/9.  This  ratio  la 
1/1.13,  which  is  the  ratio  of  a  40-ln.  to  a  46-in«  pipe,  and  this 
combination  of  pipes  gives  practically  the  same  friction  loea  But 
the  cost  now  is: 

6.000  fL  of  45-in.  pipe  for  100-ft  head  at  S3.20 HMOO 

6.000  ft  of  40-in.  pipe  for  300-ft.  head  at  |6.60 28.00« 

Total    |44.fM 

Thus  it  is  shown  that  there  is  a  saving  of  |1,200,   which   Is   2% 
per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  the  pipe. 
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To  show  this  la  not  a  mere  local  variation  let  us  take  other  com- 
binations, ee-lR.  and  87-tn.,  for  example,  which  makes  the  total  cost 
|62,2SO,  or  even  44  and  38,  which  costs  |4€.€00,  or  the  reveralns 
of  the  correct  oomhlnatlon  making  45  and  40,  which  require  a 
cost  of  147,260. 

These  results  plotted  to  scale  with  ratio  of  diameters  abscissae 
(see  Fiff.  16)  show  minimum  cost  to  be  plainly  for  the  ratio  I. IS 
which  was  originally  chosen.  In  conclusion  the  following  points 
may  be  summarised: 

(1)  It  is  allowable  to  use  the  smallest  possible  pipe  line  for 
power  when  the  water  consumed  has  no  value.  This  smallest  pipe 
is  the  one  which  with  a  friction  loss  of  one-third  of  the  total  head 
will  deliver  a  quantity  of  water  sufflcient  to  produce  the  required 
power  with  the  other  two-thirds  of  the  total  head. 


Piff.  16. 


(2)  If  a  pipe  line  Is  subjected  to  a  varying  head  throughout  Its 
length,  but  the  cost  for  any  particular  diameter  remainM  constant 
for  those  various  heads,  the  diameter  should  also  remain  constant 
throughout ;  but  If  the  cost  of  the  pipe  Is  different  for  the  different 
heads,  the  diameter  should  be  smaller  for  the  larger  head.  The 
correct  diameter  under  any  particular  head  is  that  which  will  make 
s/8  of  the  cost  of  the  pipe  for  a  given  length  equal  to  the  capitalised 
value  of  the  power  consumed  by  friction  in  that  same  length,  n 
being  2  for  steel  pipe  and  1^  for  wood-stave  pipe,  and  for  any  pipe 
takes  the  index  of  d  in  the  expression. 

Cost  =  fcd". 

With  this  diameter  determined  under  one  head,  the  diameter  of 
the  same  pipe  under  any  other  head  should  vary  inversely  as  the 
7th  root  of  the  head  if  the  pipe  Is  a  high-presmire  steel  pipe,  or  as 
the  9th  root  of  the  head  If  the  pipe  is  wood-stave. 

(8)  If  the  quantity  to  be  delivered  is  fixed,  and  the  available 
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friction  loss  is  also  fixed,  as  is  the  case  with  a  pipe  line  c»nnectlns 
two  reservoirs  of  fixed  elevations,  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  should 
vary  throughout  the  length  of  the  same  laws  expressed  above*  the 
head  to  which  the  pipe  is  subjected  being  the  static  head  for  which 
the  pipe  is  designed. 

Auihora'  Comment.  One  of  the  laws  deduced  by  Mr.  Harris  may 
be  stated  thus: 

The  diameter  of  a  eteel  peneiook  for  high  heads  (i.  e.,  a  "  pree- 
ewe  pipe**)  should  vary  inversely  cm  the  seventh  root  of  the  head. 

Mr.  Harris  also  proves  that  for  a  wood  stave  pressure  pipe  the 
diameter  should  vary  inversely  as  the  ninth  root. 

Unfortunately  the  text  of  the  article  Is  considerably  marred  by  a 
rather  careless  use  of  two  important  words  — *'  value  "  and  **  cost.** 
In  fact.  Mr.  Harris  uses  these  words  Indiscriminately,  and  he  at* 
taches  to  the  word  "  value  "  a  meaning  that  really  makes  it  synony- 
mous with  profit.  Unfortunately  the  conclusion  Is  of  a  sort  that 
might  lead  a  young  engineer  entirely  astray,  as  may  be  readily 
shown.  Mr.  Harris  proves  that  the  most  ** economic"  (=  profit- 
able)  diameter  of  penstock  is  secured  when: 

*'  Two-fifths  annual  cost  of  pipe  line  equals  yearly  value  of  power 
consumed  by  friction." 

As  stated  by  Mr.  Harris,  this  law  was  previously  deduced  by  Mr. 
A.  Im  Adams.  Search  of  the  text  of  Mr.  Harris*  article  diaelosea 
the  fact  that  the  word  ''value,"  as  used  in  this  law.  means  the 
profit  derived  from  the  sale  of  water  power,  for  he  says : 

'*  When  the  demand  for  power  exceeds  the  supply,  undeveloped 
water  under  head  has  at  once  a  commercial  value  which  should  be 
approximately  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  selling  price  of 
power  and  cost  of  production,  where  the  cost  of  production  in- 
cludes interest,  depreciation,  cost  of  operation,  etc." 

Even  this  statement  is  not  precise,  for  the  "commercial  value** 
of  a  water  power  Is  the  capitalieed  annual  profit  derivable  from  it, 
and  not  the  annual  profit. 

A  correct  statement  of  the  Adams  law  of  pressure  pipe  diameter 
would  be  as  follows: 

The  most  profitable  diameter  of  pressure  pipe  is  secured  when 
two- fifths  the  annual  cost  of  the  pipe  {excluMve  of  excavation  and 
anchorage)  equals  the  annual  profit  that  might  he  derived  from  the 
energy  consumed  in  pipe  friction. 

In  applying  this  law  care  should  be  taken  to  use  the  word  profit 
In  a  proper  sense.  Profit  is  the  difference  between  gross  Income 
and  cost.  Cost  includes  interest,  depreciation,  taxes,  repairs  and 
operating  expenses. 

Care  should  also  be  taken  to  multiply  the  energy  lost  in  pipe 
friction  by  the  efficiency  of  the  power  generating  machinery;  and. 
If  the  power  Is  sold  after  transmission,  the  efficiency  of  transmission 
and  transformation  should  also  appear  as  a  factor. 

Finally.  If  refinements  are  desired,  consideration  must  be  given 
^o  the  fact  that  in  a  pressure  pipe  designed  for  peak  load  condi- 
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ions  there  will  be  much  less  loss  of  energy  due  to  friction  under 
verage  load  than  under  peak  load. 

In  solving  an  illustrative  problem*  Mr.  Harris  makes  use  of 
>garithmic  paper  in  an  interesting  manner,  but  his  text  does  not 
gree  with  the  chart,  for  the  text  speaks  of  plotting  the  annual 
Dst  of  the  pipe,  whereas  the  chart  shows  its  flrst  cost  The  text 
mits  giving  the  length  of  the  illustrative  pipe  line.  It  also  speaks 
r  the  "  value  "  of  the  power  lost  by  friction  as  being  |25  per  h.p. 
ertainly  the  profit  is  rarely  as  much  as  |25  per  h.p.  year,  whereas 
le  viUtte  (i.  e.,  capitalized  annual  profit)  of  water  power  is  usually 
uch  more  than  |26  per  h.p. 


CHAPTER  X 

FIRST  COST  AND  OPERATING  EXPENSES  OF  COMPLETE 
ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  PLANTS 

Cross  Referenoes.  For  a  general  discussion  of  the  operating  oosta 
of  an  electric  lighting  plant,  see  the  latter  part  of  Chap.  I.  For 
data  on  depreciation,  see  Chap.  II.  See  also  Steam  Power,  Chapi 
VII. 

Graphical  Analysis  of  Operating  Costs  Into  Fixed  and  Variable 
Expenses.  Arthur  Jobson,  Electrical  World,  April  14,  1917.  says: 
For  a  given  power  plant  operating  under  normal  conditions  the 
unit  cost  of  generating  electric  energy  varies  Inversely  as  the  kilo- 
watt-hour output.  When  the  total  monthly  or  yearly  operating 
expense  is  assumed  to  vary  directly  as  the  output,  and  uniformly 
therewith,  the  expression  for  the  unit  cost  may  be  represented  by 

U  =  a/F-\-h  (1) 

in  which  U  is  the  cost  in  cents  per  kilowatt-hour,  F  the  plant  factor 
in  per  cent.  (i.e.,  the  ratio  of  the  mean  load  for  any  period  of  time 
to  the  aggregate  generator  rating  multiplied  by  100),  and  o  and  b 
constants. 

If  is  =  aggregate  generator  rating  In  kilowatts,  h  •=  number  of 
hours  operated,  and  C  —  operating  expense  in  dollars  during  the 
period  of  h  hours,  then,  substituting  In  equation  (1),  C=  [(a/F  + 
b)  XhX  F/lOO  X  iZ]  -^  100.  or 

C  =  We(a+ftF)/10«  <2) 

In  this  expression  hRa/10*  represents  the  fixed  operating  expense 
in  dollars  for  the  period  considered,  and  KRbF/lO*  represents  that 
part  of  the  operating  expense  varying  with  the  station  output. 

From  these  relations  It  may  be  seen  that  If  the  actual  unit 
production  costs  are  available  and  the  unit  costs  are  made  to  con- 
form with  equation  (1),  the  total  operating  expense  may  be  aepa* 
rated  into  two  components,  one  component  being  the  fixed  operating 
cost  and  the  other  that  part  of  the  operating  cost  varying  directly 
with  the  kilowatt-hour  output.  The  relative  proportions  of  these 
costs  will  be  characteristic  of  the  particular  type  of  plant  and  tlie 
conditions  under  which  It  may  have  been  operating  during  the 
period  covered  by  the  analysis  This  method  of  analysis  Is  not 
only  applicable  to  the  total  operating  expense,  but  any  part  of  aach 
expense,  as,  for  instance,  the  determination  of  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  the  fixed  and  variable  expense  required  for  fuel  used  in 
operation. 

740 
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AppUcmUona  of  thl>  crapblcal  method  of  analrslB  to  kciubI  data 
obtalmd  from  the  operMton  of  a  niall  electric  plant  are  repre- 
■entcd  In  nca  l,  z  sad  1.  The  ■idbII  drclea  platted  in  Pica.  1  and 
S  Indicmte  average  monthly  ewltchboard  production  coBta  In  oenta 
per  kilowatt-hour  for  the  year  1>1E  and  the  flnt  ten  montha  at 
\9\*  rapectlTely.     Tif.   1   v>pllea   Umllarly  to   the  coat  of  fuel  In 

s  operation  of  the  wuiie  plant.  The  anil  eon  curve  sy  In  ric.  1 
'     1  In  the  followlnc  nuuioer: 


1^1 


neat  I  rector 


The  12  months  of  the  year  were  divided  Into  Z  groups,  one  group 
ConnlHling  at  Ihe  ■  montba  having  the  loweBt  unit  production  coiilB. 
and  the  other  group  Including  the  6  monthn  of  highest  elmltar  costs. 
For  ea(A  group  the  numher  of  hours,  kilo  watt -hours  generated  and 
operating  eipenee  In  dollars  were  totalled.  From  thcHe  Ihe  aver- 
age unit  cost  and  corresponding  plant  catmcity  factor  In  per  cent. 
were  obtained  for  each  group.  The.te  values  determined  Ihc  loca- 
llon  of  two  points  on  the  mean  unit  cost  rurvi^  xy,  and  thus  per- 
mllled  calcnUtlon  of  (he  conntanls  a  and  b  in  e<|Uatlon  (]}.  after 
nhich  the  curve  waa  plotted  as  shouin.    The  corresponding  curves 
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in  Figs.  2  and  8  were  determined  in  a  similar  manner.  Ekiuation 
<2)  waa  then  used  to  determine  the  average  monthly  variation  in 
operating:  expense  for  correspondlngr  plant  factors  within  Qie  range 
of  the  station  output  ii|  kilowatt-hours.  These  expenses  are  repre- 
sented in  the  chart  by  means  of  straight  lines. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  very  thorough  discussion  of  these  curves. 
They '  indicate  a  relatively  larger  component  of  Axed  operating  ex- 
pense than  would  be  expected,  even  for  the  cost  of  fuel.  It  may 
be  pointed  out  that  the  total  expense  in  dollars  does  not  include 
such  fixed  charges  as  interest  on  the  investment,  depreciation,  in- 
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Fig.  8.     Cost  of  fuel  with  different  plant  factors. 


Burance,  etc.  The  exceHsive  fixed  operating  expense  during  the  first 
ten  months  of  the  year  1916  may  be  attributed  partly  to  the  higher 
wages  paid  both  for  operation  and  maintenance  and  in  part  to  a 
larger  expenditure  than  is  necessary  under  ordinary  conditi<ms 
for  replacements. 

Output  of  Large  Generating  Systems.  Table  I  from  HHectrlcal 
World,  April  7,  1917,  shows  the  peak  load,  date  of  same,  yearly 
output  in  kw.-hrs.  and  yearly  load  factors  of  the  largest  generating 
systems  of  the  country. 

Relation  of  Peak  Load  to  Capacity.  The  following  figures  re- 
late to  steam-electric  plants  and  were  compiled  from  the  reports  of 

"^Icials  of  the  companies. 
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Bdiaon  BUotrio  Illuminating  Co.,  of  Bowton.  From  1905  to  1914 
the  rated  plant  cai>acity  Increased  from  36,400  kw.  to  116,400  kw. 
with  the.|iverage  74,266  kw.  The  peak  load  increased  from  26,311 
kw.  to  65,092  kw.,  average  45,852  kw.  The  ratio  of  peak  to  capacity 
ranged  from  a  minimum  of  54.8%  in  1909  4o  a  maximum  of  74.4% 
In  19JD5,  the  average  heing  63.3%. 

Mobile  Blectrio  Co,,  Mobile,  Ala,  From  1909  to  1912  the  rated 
plant  capacity  was  3.695  kw.  and  the  peak  load  Increased  from  2900 
to  3190  kw.,  the  average  ratio  of  peak  to  capacity  being  85%.     In 

1913  and  1914  the  rated  plant  capacity  was  Increased  to  6,595  kw., 
the  peak  load  being  3150  and  3081  kw.  for  the  2  yrs.,  thus  bringing 
the  average  ratio  down  to  47%  for  that  period. 

Muakogee  Oaa  d  Blectrio  Co.,  Muakogee,  Okla.  The  rated  plant 
capacity  was  4,600  kw.  flrom  1912  to  1914.  The  peak  load  was 
3.000,  2,300,  and  2.200  kw.  during  that  time,  thus  making  the  ratio 
of  peak  to  capacity  65,  50  and  48%. 

Oklahoma.  Oaa  d  Blectrio  Co.,  Oklahoma  City,  In  1012,  1913 
and  1914  the  rated  plant  capacity  was  5,650  kw. ;  the  peak  load 
3,864,  3,467,  and  3,480  kw. ;  the  ratio  68,  61  and  629?. 

Ottumwa  RaUtoay  and  Light  Co,,  Ottumtoa,  la.    From.  1908  to 

1914  the  rated  plant  capacity  was  1600  kw. ;  the-  peak  load  aver- 
aged 1380  kw.  with  a  minimum  of  1175  kw.  In  1909  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  1720  kw.  In  1913;  the  ratio  averaged  86,  minimum  73, 
maximum  107. 

Ban  Diego  Coneolidated  Qcls  d.  Blectrio  Co.,.  Ban  Diego,  Cal,  The 
average 'rated  plant  cupftcity:  tiras.  4.720  kw«  from  1906  to  1914,  It 
being  l.l2k>.KW.  .in  1906  ahd  .12.47.0. kw.  in  1914;  the  average  peak 
load  waB-3;i95  kW.;  IrfcreMlAg  from  918  kw.:  In  1906  to  7,075  kw. 
In  1914.  •  Tb4  AVefagft  nCtto;  i^ehk  to  capacity,. was  68,  the  minimum 
being  57:  ^-l^l^  arid! the  hiklimiita:n6  in  1908. 

The  Bdieon  niumin'aliilg  Cbmi^anif  of  Dciroit,  From  1905  to 
1914  the  nCled  plant  capacity  Increased  froni  13,200  kw.  <p  90,500 
kw. ;  the  |»eaR  load  froni  10,300  kw.' to  83,300:kw.  The  rSitio  aver- 
aged 81%,'  being  62%  In  1908  and  100%  In  1906. 

Union  Oaa  and  Blectrio  Co.,  Fargo,  8.  D. '  The  rated  plant  capa- 
city was  1,860  kw.  from  1911  to  1914.  The  peaK  load  averaged 
1551  kw.  and  the  ratio  84%. 

CommoniPealth  Bdiaon  Co.,  ChicagOi  The  rated  plant  capacity 
was  65,748  kw.  in  the  winter  of  1905-6  and  364.250  kw.  in  1914-15, 
averaging  210,244  kw. ;  the  peak  load  was  53.810  kw.  In  1905-6 
and  306,20,0  kw.  in  1914-15;  the  ratio  averaged  79%,  being  66%  in 
1907-8  and-86%  in  1911-12  and  1913-14. 

Baatem  Pennaylvania  Lt,,  Beat,  4  Ptor.  Co.,  Pottaville,  Pa.  From 
1910  to  1916  the  rated  plant  capacity  was  4.130  kw. ;  the  peak  load 
Increased  from  3,010  kw.  to  4,620  kw.,  averaging  4., 000  kw. ;  the 
ratio  was  73%  in  1910  and  112%  In  1914  and  1915,  averaging  97%^ 
Maximum  load  given  for  period  of  about  5  minutes. 

Proportlens  of  Steam  and  Hydro- Electric  Equipment  to  Load. 
The  following  data  were  complied  from  reports  from  ofRclals  of 
the  companies,  and  are  for  the  year  1915. 

Great  Weatem  Power  Co.,  Ban  Franoiaco,    Rated  capacity,  steam. 
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81,000  kw. ;  hydro,  50,000  kw.,  total  80,000  kw.  Ratio  of  steam  to 
hydro,  62%;  to  steam  plua  hydro,  38%.  It  was  planned  to  increase 
the  hydro  capacity  to  60,000  kw.,  makingr  the  above  ratios  52% 
and  34%»  considered  more  desirable. 

Puget  Sound  Traction,  L,  d  P,  Co,,  SetUtle,  Wash,  Rated  capa- 
city, steam;  19,950  kw. ;  hydro,  57,750  kw.  total:  77,700  kw.  Ratio 
of  steam  to  hydro,  35%;  to  steam  plus  hydro,  26%.  Peak  load. 
60,500  kw.  Ratio  of  peak  to  capacity,  70%.  Ratio  of  steam  capa- 
city  to  peak,  33%.  Steam  plant  on  overload  will  carry  40%  of  peak 
which  was  considered  satisfactory. 

Utah* Power  d  Light  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Rated  capacity,  steam. 
26,400  kw. ;  hydro,  85,306  kw.,  total,  110,705  kw.  Ratio  of  steam 
to  hydro,  30%;  to  steam  plus  hydro,  23%.  Peak  load,  45,064  kw. 
Ration  of  peak  to  capacity,  41%.  Ratio  of  steam  capacity  to  peak. 
56%.  This  last  was  considered '  high  but  not  unreasonable.  Ratio 
of  steam  peak  to  steam  capacity,  59%. 

Analysis  of  Kilowatt* Hour  Costs  of  Combination  System.  The 
accompanying  data  on  the  generating  system  and  energy  costs  of 
the  Pacific  Gas  A  Electric  Company,  San  Francisco.  Cal.,  abstracted 
from  Electrical  World,  August  2,  1913,  were  brought  out  during  a 
recent  rate  investigation  by  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Superb- 
visors'  committee  on  lighting  and  rates: 

COST  DETAILS.  PACIFIC  OAS  &  ELECTRIC  COMPAJ^TT 

Cost   of  generation,   on   basis   of   72,160,908 

kw.-hr. ;  Per  kw.-hr. 

Maintenance  of  generating  capital $46,813.57  $0.0006349 

Generating    expen.ses     630.770.98  .0073664 

Taxes     110,247.48  .0016278 

Fire    insurance    62,018.16  .0008594 

Casualty    ln.««urance    43,71 4.67  .0006058 

Floating  debt,   lntere.st    2.480.76  .0000344 

General    administrative    expense 94.811.10  .0013153 

$889,956.71     $0.0128330 

Cost  of  diHtribution,  on  basis  of  66.957,216 
kw.-hr. : 

Maintenance  of  distribution  capital $123,296.29  $0.0018414 

Outside    work     186,669.26  .0027879 

Statements  and  collections    34,551.94  .0005160 

omce     106,976.93  .0015977 

New    buHiness    67,706.94  .0010112 

Sundry    expenses    81.867.07  .0004769 

Uncollectible    accounts    17.601.07  .0002631 

$568,669.60  $0.0084932 
Interest : 

Joint  capital,  $3,539,903.91  at  7% $247,793.27  $0.0034339 

S.  F.  capital,  $6,853,872.68,  at  7% 479.771.08  .0071653 

$0.0105992 
Depreciation,  25-year  annuity,  at  7%: 

Joint   capital,    $2,523,459.62    $39,897.16     $0.0005959 

S.   F.  capital.   $4,868,808.43    76.978  30         .0011496 

S0.001745S 
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SUMMARY   OF  COST  OF  SLIGTRIC1TT 

Maintenance  of  capital  10.0024763 

Generation     0073654 

Dlfftribution     0066618 

Orerhoad   expense    0043426 

Interest     0106992 

DepreeiaUon     0017455 

Total    $0.0331708 

Deduct  revenue  from  minimum  charire,  $11,972.63 0001788 

Net  cost  per  kw.-hr.   $0.0329920 

The  steam  plants  of  the  Paciflc  Oas  &  Electric  Company  produce 
about  78.000.000  kw.-hrs..  In  addition  to  whicb  19.000,000  kw.-hrs. 
is  received  from  the  hydroelectric  stations  of  the  system.  Of  the 
97,000,000  kw.-hrs.  thus  available  at  the  switchboard  it  Is  estimated 
that  31%,  or  30,000.000  kw.-hrs..  Is  lost  In  dlatributlon.  In  addition 
to  150,000  kw.-hrs.  consumed  by  the  company  Itself,  leavlnir  66,- 
957.215  kw.-hra.  as. the  basis  for  flgurlnir  cost  of  distribution.  To 
nearby  hydroelectric  lines  the  company  sells,  however,  about  6, 200,- 
000  kw.-hrs.^  maklniT  a  total  generation  of  72,160,908  kw.-hrs.  (to 
be  exact),  whi<A  is  taken  as  the  l>asl8  for  calculating  unit  gener- 
ating cost. 

Operating  and  Cost  Data  for  Eiectrle  Railway  Power  Stations. 
Electrical  World,  October   28,   1916.     The  data  in  table  II  are  a 
summary  of  similar  information  compiled  for  seven  electric  railway 
power  stations  by  the  power  generation  committee  of  the  American 
Electric  Railway  Engineering  Association  and  presented  in  its  re- 
port at  the  convention  held  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Oct.  9-13,  1916. 
The  Information  was  secured  from  typical  power  stations  in  vari- 
ous parts  of   the   country,   some   of   which   employ   large   modern 
turbines,  others  combined  low-pressure  turbines  and  reciprocating 
engines,   and  still  others  all   reciprocating  engines.     The  range  In 
rating  Is  from  6000  kw.  to  66.000  kw.     The  committee  pointed  out 
in  presenting  these  data  that  to  obtain  a  fair  comparison  of  operat- 
ing efficiencies  and  costs  which  may  be  generally  applied,  a  much 
greater  amount  of  information  should  be  obtained  in  each  case,  such 
as  daily  load  curves,  labor  costs  for  various  classes  of  work,  facili- 
ties for  receiving  and  disposing  of  coal  and  water,  cooling  water 
limitations,   etc.    The  data,   however,   give   in   a  general   way   the 
tendencies  In  regard  to  electric  railway  station  performance  under 
varying  conditions  of  load  factor,  fuel  cost  and  types  of  equipment. 
In  conunenting  upon  these  data,  Li.  P.  Crecilius.  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Railway  Company,  pointed  out  that  there  is  less  than  6%  difference 
in  expense  between  the  operation  of  the  best  modem  turbine  plant, 
according  to  data  furnished  by  the  committee,  and  that  of  an  old 
direct-current  engine  plant     The  reason  given   was  that  most  of 
the  remaining  power  stations  of  this  character  were  built  fifteen 
to  eighteen  years  ago  and  located  without  suitable  regard  for  water 
facilities.     It    was   of  prime   Importance   to   locate   these   statlonis 
more  with   regard  to  accommodating  the  low-tension  distribution 
systems  because  of  the  restriction  Imposed  by  the  600-volt  equip- 
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xnent.  The  mnge  of  usefulness  of  this  type  of  plant  was  limited 
to  a  radius  of  lees  than  16,000  ft.,  making  it  impossible  to  serve 
the  average  railway  system  from  a  single  plant.  The  rating  of 
such  plants  was  confined  to  about  1200  kw.  The  addition  of  low- 
pressure  turbines  coupled  to  direct-current  generators  has  in  a  few 
cases  prolonged  somewhat  the  effective  life  of  such  plants,  but  taken 
as  a  whole,  the  continued  expansion  and  growth  of  electric  rail- 
way systems  has  outdistanced  this  type  of  station  because  of  its 
inflexibility. 

Labor  Costs  of  Operation  In  Street  Railway  Power  Plants.  The 
following  costs  were  taken  from  tables  in  Data.  November,  1913, 
and  February,  1914,  by  C.  C.  Moore  &  Co. 


ALTBBNATINO  CURRENT  PUINTS 

No.  of  men  and  rate  per  month 

Slzeof  plant,  kw.  2,000  2,600  3,000  4.000 

Chief  engineer    1-$126  1-1126  1-|12S  1-|125 

Ass't  engineer 

Watch   engineer    2-100  2-100  2-  100  2-  100 

Boiler  room  engineer 

Oilers     3-     60  4-     60  4-     60  4-     65 

Fireman     {Jl     f§       {Jl     J§         S-     70         S-     75 

Boiler  cleaners  1-66         1-70      }  Jl    Jo       }  2-     66 

Wipers     2-     60         2-     60         2-     60         2-     60 

Generator  men   2-60         2-70         2-70         2-70 

Total  cost  of  labor  per  year  $12,180        113,200        114.940        |16,240 

Cost  of  labor  per  kw.  per  yr.  $6.09  $6.28  14.98  |3.81 

r.^-#    «#   loK^-    i«r  10.25(a)   .00278  .00241  .00227  .00174 

^*^iiii?L  S??  uJ,  -^SVi       .00209  .00181  .00171  .00130 

dollars  per  kw- 1       g^  •»        qq^jj  0012I  .00114  .00087 

f  "*•  *l  '?^  1       .75  .00093  .00090  .00076  .00068 

tors  noted |^1.00  .00070  .00060  .00067  .00043 

Size  of  plant,  kw.-hr.  6,000        7.500      10.000      15.000      20.000 

Chief  engineer    1-1136     1-|136  1-1160     1-1200     l-$250 

Aas't    engineer    1-120     1-125     2-125 

Watch  engineer    3-100         8-110  2-  120     6-  110     6-  110 

Boiler  room  engineer 1-     90  1-     90     1-100     1-  100 

Oilers     6-     66     8-     66  10-     66  16-     66  20-     65 

Firemen    3-     75     5-     76  6-     75  10-     76  12-     76 

Boiler  cleaners    J  3-     66     6-     66  7-     66  10-     65  (   2-70 

(1-70  {  10-  6S 

Wipers    3-     60     8-     60  4-     60     6-     60     8-     60 

Water   tenders    8-     76     8-     76     6-     76 

Electricians    fi'-ii     iZ     II     t     It 

Switchboard    men    1-     76     2-    80  j  JI     gj     *"     **     *"    " 

Generator  men    Tl-     66  3-  66     2-  65     8—  66     6-  66 

{2-     70 

_,     .  1  7ft  i  1-  «5  J 1-  66  i  2-  6S 

Clerks    1-  70  {j^  70  11-  70  { 1-  70 

Total  labor  cost.  year. . .  620.520    $29,840    $37,660    $65,320    $71,280 
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Ijabor  cost  per  kw.  p^r  yr.  $4.10 

0.26(a)  .00187 
.83^  .00141 
.60    .00094 


Cost  of  labor 
In  dollars  per . 
Jcw.-hr.  at  load 
factors  noted 


.76 
1.00 


.00062 
.00047 


$8.91 

.00179 
.00134 
.00089 
.00060 
.00046 


13.76 

.00172 
.00129 
.00086 
.00067 
.00043 


13.69 

.00168 
.00126 
.00084 
.00066 
.00042 


$8.66 

.00163 
.00123 
.00081 
.00064 
.00041 


(a)  Yearly  plant  load  factor  based  on  366  days,  24  hours  per 
day.  8760  hours  per  year. 

All  plant  under  4000  k.w.  capacity  are  operated  continuously  for 
20  hours  per  day,  two  10-hour  shifts. 


Sise  of  plant,  kw. 

Chief  en«rineer    1-185 

Watch  ensineera    1-80 

Oilers    

Firemen    1-  60 

Boiler  cleaners    

Wi|.»ers    

Generator  men   

Total  cost  of  labor  per  yr. $2,700 

Cost  of  labor  per  kw..  per  yr.. .  $27.00 

(0.26(a)  .01233 
.33V&      .00926 
.60         .00616 
.76         .00410 
1.00         .00308 


OIEBCT  CURIIBNT  PLANT! 

No.  of  men  and  rate  per  month 

100  200  250  300 

l-$86    l-$86    l-$90 
1-  80    1-  80    1-  80 


1-  60 


1-  80 
i- 60 


600 

l-$90 
1-  86 
1-  60 
1-  60 


$13.70 

.00616 
.00462 
.00308 
.00206 
.00164 

760 

l-$90 
1-  86 

1-  60 

2-  70 


$10.80 

.00493 
.00370 
.00247 
.00164 
.00123 

1,000 

1-$110 

1-  90 

2-  60 
2-  70 


1-  60   1-  60   2-  60 


1-  60 


$2,700    $2,700    $2,760 


$9.20 

.00420 
.00316 
.00210 
.00140 
.00106 

1,600 

1-$120 

1-  90 

2-  60 
2-     70 

1-  66 

2-  60 
2-     60 


$4,260      $6,820        $6,960        $9,300 


Sfse  of  plant,  kw.  400 

CHilef  engineer   l-$90 

Watch  engineers    1-80 

Oilers    

Firemen     1-  60 

Botler  cleaners 

Wipers    1-60 

Generator  men 

Total  cost  of  labor  per 

yr.     $3,480 

Cost  of  labor  per  kw. 

per  yr $8.70 

pft«»    ^9   i-iC^^r  <>-26(a)  .00397 

j??Hn?iarl*Sl^  "Vi        -00289 

iLlP"*"£fI^      .60         .00199 

S^!L**'J2i  I      .76         .00132 
factors  noted  [  y^^         ^^099 

(a)  —  Tearly  plant  load  factor  based  on  366  days,  24  hours  per 
day  =  8,760  hourn.  per  year. 

Notk:  All  the  above  plants  are  operated  continuously  for  20 
hours,  two  10-hour  shifts. 

Relation  of  Unit  Labor  Costa  to  8lze  of  Plant  for  Central  Station 
Work.  Howard  S.  Knowlton  published  In  the  Engineering  Maga- 
sine.  Sept.,  1S09,  the  following  table. 

The  force  at  Plant  A  conststed  of  6  engineers,  8  firemen,  and  8 
engineroom  and  switchboard  attendants  in  the  total  24  hours.  The 
generating  equipment  included  6  126-h.p«  2  360-h.p.,  and  4  400-h.p. 


$8.52 

$6.96 

$6.96 

$6.20 

.00389 
.00292 
.00195 
.00130 
.00097 

.00818 
.00238 
.00169 
.00106 
.00079 

.00318 
.00238 
.00169 
.00106 
.00079 

.00283 
.00212 
.00142 
.00094 
.00071 
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TABLE  OF  LABOR  COSTS  IN  SBLECTED  CENTRAL  STATIONS 


Plant 


Appx. 

kw. 
ratinff 


A  6,000 

B  5,000 

C  4,000 

D  2.000 

E  2,000 

F  1,260 

0  950 

H  700 

1  630 


Total 
station 
wa^es 

$25,937 
20.920 
19,429 
9,954 
9.663 
6,844 
8,771 
6,669 
5,017 


Kw.-hrs. 
manurd. 


8,776.165 
6,043,204 
5.400,192 
3,288.623 
4.305,003 
1.470,066 
1,479.898 
889,760 
730,458 


Labor 

cost 

per 

kw.-brs., 

CtflL 

0.296 

0.346 

0.36 

0.303 

0.224 

0.466 

0.596 

0.750 

0.685 


Total 

mCir- 

cost 
per 

kw.-bra. 
eta. 

1.21 
1.23 
1.24 
1.42 
1.27 
1.56 
2.06 
2.34 
1.80 


22 

20 
28 

11 
12 
8 
7 
8 
< 


boilers;  1  1,000-b.p.  and  3  900-b.p.  en^nes,  borisontal  oompound 
condensing  type;  and  2  1500-kw.  vertical  steam  turbines.  A  con- 
siderable proportion  of  tbe  16  generators -In  tbe  station  were  belt- 
driven.  The  station  design  when  the  figures  were  taken  was  on- 
favorable  to  labor  economy. 

Plant  B  was  a  modern  station  with  economical  direct-connected 
machinery,  and  had  6  400-h.p.  boilers,  1  300-h.p..  1  2260-h.p.,  and  2 
750  h.p.  engines,  all  of  the  vertical  cross-condensing  type.  The 
force  consisted  of  4  engineers,  3  oilers,  1  wiper,  4  switchboard  men, 
6  firemen  and  2  coal  passers.  Probably  this  plant  was  aomewkat 
over-manned. 

Plant  C  was  a  process  of  evolution  from  the  belt-connected  to  the 
direct-coupled  stage,  much  of  the  transformation  having  been  ac- 
complished. The  equipment  consisted  of  12  260-h.p.  boilenw  hand* 
fired,  1  1600-kw.  vertical  turbo-alternator,  1  300-h.p.,  1  600-h.p., 
1  1200-h.p.  and  1  1800-h.p.  cross-cosnpound  condensing  engioML 
Hie  electric  generators  were  11  in  number,  4  being  used  tem- 
porarily for  arc  service.  The  force  consisted  of  4  engineers.  S 
firemen,  16  engine-room  and  electrical  operating  men,  and  2  ma- 
chinista  The  slxe  of  the  force  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  design 
of  the  station.  The  plant  covered  a  large  floor  space  and  Is  elec- 
trically sub-divided  so  that  not  all  the  switchboard  apparatus  can 
be  covered  from  any  one  point. 

Plant  D  is  of  almost  the  same  design  as  Plant  B,  but  of  mu^ 
smaller  capacity.  Here  the  labor  requirements  have  been  care- 
fully worked  out  with  consequent  results.  The  force  consisted  of 
4  engineers.  3  oilers.  3  firemen,  and  1  helper.  The  plant  had  6 
boilers  of  258  h.p.  each,  and  the  following  generating  units,  all  direct 
connected:  1  600-h.p.  engine,  1  900-h.p.  engine,  and  1  1500-li.pi 
engine,  all  vertical  cross-<H>m|K>und  condensing  units.  The  switch- 
board was  a  compact  hand-operated  structure,  centrally  located  on 
the  engine-room  floor.     The  boilers  were  hand-fired. 

Plant  K  got  Its  principal  load  from  an  adjacent  street-railway 
system.  The  force  consisted  of  3  engineers,  3  firemen.  2  coal  pass- 
ers and  5  helpers.  The  boilers  were  1  125-h.p..  and  9  160-h.p.  ontta 
and  engine  sises  were  2  400-h.p.  simple  engines,  and  1  100-h.p.,  1 
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12S0-h.p.,    and    1    200*h.p.,    and    1    800*h.p.    compound   oondenslnff 
units,  with  15  generators. 

Plant  F  bad  4  boilers  aggresatinff  1000  h.p.  and  3  boriiontal 
croflS'Gonipound  condensing  direct-connected  engines  rated  respect- 
ively at  240,  460  and  1000  h.p.    The  force  consisted  of  4  engineers 
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Fig.  3A.     Curve  of  approximate  relation  between  station  capacity 

and  cost  of  wages. 


and  4  firemen,  and  the  conditions  generally  were  favorable  to  the 
economy  of  labor,  but  the  plant  was  handicapped  by  a  small  yearly 
output,  being  located  In  suburban  town  with  little  opi)ortunity  to 
develop  a  substantial  motor  load. 
Station  O  was  of  combined  engine  and  steam  turbine  equipment. 
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well  maintained,  with  moderate  sized  units  of  both  belted  and 
direct-connected  type.  4  boilers  of  678  total  rated  h.p.,  with  2 
horizontal  cross-compound  condensing  ensrines  of  175  and  3S0  h.pu 
and  a  500-kw.  vertical  steam-turbo  alternator.  The  operating  force 
consiHted  of  8  engineers,  2  firemen,  and  2  electrical  attendantSL 

Station  H  included  3  horizontal  cross-compound  condensing  en- 
gines, rated  at  250  h.p.  and  a  211-h.p.  simple  engine,  fed  by  4 
boilers  aggregating  600  h.p.  in  capacity.  The  force  consisted  of  3 
engineers,  2  oilers  and  3  firemen. 

Plant  I^was  equipped  with  3  engines  and  6  generators,  with  a 
liberal  proportion  of  belted  units,  8  boilers  aggregating  550  h.p^ 
and  all  the  engines  were  of  the  cross-compound  condensing  type,  2 
being  rated  at  250  h.p.,  and  one  at  125  h.p.  3  engineers  and  3 
firemen  did  the  work. 

Fig.  3a  shows  the  relation  between  station  capacity  and  the  cost 
of  wagea 

Plants  D  and  E  are  doing  much  better  than  the  average  and 
show  what  can  be  accomplished  with  even  a  medium  capacity  In- 
stallation. 

The  following  table  from  the  above  figures  gives  the  plant  c:apa- 
city  and  labor  cost  per  kw.  unit. 

TABLE  OP  PLANT  CAPACITY  AND  LABOR  COST 

Approx.  kw.  per  Station  wages  per 

Plant  station  employee         kw.  station  capacity 

A     272  14.31 

B     260  4.18 

C      136  5.10 

D     182  4.97 

B     154  4.83 

P      157  5.46 

0     136  9.25 

H     87.6  9.52 

1       106  7.95 

Cost  of  Generating  Electric  Power  for  Operating  the  Elevated 
and  Subwsy  Cars  In  Manhsttan,  New  York  City.  The  Interborough 
Rapid  Transit  Co.  operates  both  the  subway  and  the  Manhattan 
elevated,  and  generates  some  400,000,000  kw.-hrs.  of  electricity 
annually.  The  following  data  as  to  the  cost  of  producing  this  power 
were  deduced  from  their  annual  report  for  1908  and  published  In  En- 
gineering and  Contracting,  Apr.  27.  1910.  There  are  2  power 
plants,  and  the  following  is  their  total  equipment  and  rated  ca- 
pacity : 

Station  equipment: 

Boilers.  ISO  units 72,880  hp. 

Superheaters,   1 2  units    9,744  hp. 

Economizers,  36  units 261,040  hp. 

Steam   engines*.   17   units    131,500  hp. 

Turbo-generators.  4  units 10.250  kw. 

Generators  (direct  A.  C),  17  units 85.000  kw. 

Station  transformers.   1 2  units   2,625  kw. 

Storage  battery  cells.  240  units 2.000  amphr. 

Rotanes.  3  units 2,400  kw. 

Exciters,  9  units 2,260 
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SubstaUoD  equipment: 

Rotary  converters.  84  units 12(B.000  kw. 

Transformers,  262  units 138.600  kw. 

Miscellaneous,  39  units 2.109  kw. 

There  were  402,084,635  kw.-hrs.  produced,  of  which  all  was  used 
to  operate  the  subway  and  elevated  railways  except  10.181,000 
kw.^hrs.  which  were  sold.  The  selling  price  ranged  from  1.26  to  3.5 
cts.  per  kw.-hr^  depending  on  the  amount  consumed. 

**  Shop  Expense,"  and  "  Undistributed  Expense,"  are  charged  to 
maintenance  of  rolling  stock  as  well  as  power  plant,  so  we  have 
roughly  prorated  these  items  to  the  power  plant  maintenance, 
although  it  is  by  no  means  certain  exactly  how  they  should  be 
charged. 

**  Buildings  and  Fixtures,"  probably  includes  a  considerable  sum 
spent  on  buildings  other  than  power  plant  buildings,  and  this  should 
be  borne  in  mind  when  considering  the  following  unit  costs: 

Ctaper 
Maintenance :  kw-hr. 

Electric  line  0.037 

Buildings  and  fixtures 0.048 

Steam  plant  0.060 

Electric   plant    0.01 3 

Shop    expense    0.019 

Undistributed  expense 0004 

Total  maintenance   0.171 

Operation  of  power  plant : 

Wages    0.105 

Fuel.  2,836  lb.  at  $2.96  per  ton 0.363 

Water    0.032 

Lubricants  and  waste  0.009 

Mlscel.  supplies  and  expenses 0.020 

Undistributed   expense    0.021 

Total  operation  of  power  plant 0.640 

Total  maintenance  and  operation 0.711 

General  expense    (5H%) 0.039 

Grand  total    0.760 

Although  the  item  of  "General  Expense"  amounted  to  10.7%  of 
the  total  operating  expenses  of  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Co., 
nearly  half  this  general  expense  was  due  to  damages  and  legal 
expeiCses.  Eliminating  these,  the  general  expense  would  not  amount 
to  more  than  6.6%.  so  we  have  estimated  it  on  that  basis. 

The  cost  of  the  power  plant  (66.000  kw.)  and  transmission  lino 
of  the  subway  is  reported  to  have  cost  as  follows: 

Electric  transmission  lines  |  83 

Buildings  and  fixtures 83 

Power  plant  equipment 112 

Real  estate 26 

Total   $303 

This  Is  a  high  unit  cost  for  the  transmission  lines  and  the  build- 
ings. Since  the  95,000  kw.  plant  (subway  and  elevated)  produced 
402,084,000  kT^.-hra»  esLCh  kw.  produced  4,248  kw.-hrs.  during  the 
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year.     Since  there  are  8, 760  brs.  In  a  year,  the  plant  operated  under 
an  avera«re   load  factor  of  4,243  4-  8,760  =  48.5%. 

Assuming,  for  illustration,  that  the  first  cost  of  each  kw.  of 
plant  was  |300,  and  that  Interest  was  6%,  we  should  have  $18  in- 
terest. This  divided  by  4,243  kw.-hrs.  gives  0.42  cts.  per  kw.-hr.  to 
be  charged  to  interest  on  Investment,  which*  added  to  the  0.76  cts. 
maintenance  and  plant  operation,  gives  a  grand  total  of  1.17  cts. 
per  kw.-hr.  The  maintenance  of  plant  and  transmission  Hne  cost 
0.17  ct.  per  kw.-hr..  which  is  equivalent  to  only  2.5%  on  a  plant 
whose  first  cost  is  $300j>ep  kw. 

If  we  consider  only  the  power  plant  equipment  ($112  per  kw.), 
the  mafntenance  was  0.086  ct.  per  kw.-hr.  Since  each  kw.  produced 
4,240  kw.-hrs.,  this  is  equivalent  to  4,240  X  0.086  ct.  =  $3.66  per 
kw.  for  power  plant  equipment  maintenance.  Since  this  is  lens  than 
3.3%  of  $112,  the  first  cost.  It  Is  evident  that  theeie  maintenance 
costs  are  far  below  what  they  will  be  a  few  years  hence,  when 
the  plant  is  older.  The  elevated  railway  power  plant  was  put  In 
operation  in  1904.  and  the  subway  in  1905. 

There  were  2,385  lbs.  of  bituminous  coal  used  per  kw.-hr.,  and 
the  price  was  $2.95  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs. 

The  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Co.  had  the  following  number 
of  employes  operating  both  the  subway  and  the  elevated  during 
the  year'endlng  June  30,  1908: 

General  office  staff: 

-    467  employes  general  office  staff $657,024 

Transportation :    . 

106  Train  clerks  and  disiiatchers. 
21  Starters. 
11  Depot  masters. 
686  Ticket  agents. 
740  Gatemen  and  platform  men. 
2,173  Guards. 
530  Conductors. 
596  Motormen. 

358  Switchmen,  fiagmen  and  yardmen. 
1,198  Road  and  track  men. 
302  Station  porters  and  watchmen. 
2  Other  employes. 


6,722       Total  transportation   $4,517,304 

Power : 

32  Engineers. 
104  Oilers. 

19  Wipers. 
122  Firemen   (stoker  operators). 

22  Coal  paHsers. 
30  Water  tenders. 

23  Ashmen. 

32  Boiler  cleaners. 
89  Dynamo  and  switchboard  men. 
30  Electricians. 
23  Ijinemen. 
246  Other  power  plant  employea 

723      Total  •  power    678,498 
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Car  houses  and  shoiw: 

189  Car  cleaners. 

22  Lamp  trimmers. 
169  Car  houHe  men. 

48  Other  car  house  employea 
210  Carpenters. 

38  Blacksmiths. 

94  Machinists. 
114  Machinists'  helpers.  . 

2  Brass  mouldera 
208  Electrical  helpers. 
16S  Painters. 
310  Other  shop  employes. 

1,500       Total  car  house  and  shops I    867,900 

9,521       Grand  total   .*.   0,010,722 

This  is  equivalent  to  an  average  waire  of  113.40  per  employe  per 

week. 

Car  miles 

Rapid  Transit  Suhway 44.005.213 

ManhatUn  Ry.  Co.   (ISlevated)    64.684.009 

Tbtal,   Interboroush  Rapid  Tr.  Co 108,689,822 

Since  391,900.000  kw.-hrs.  were  srenerated  for  108.689,822  car 
miles,  it  required  3.6  kw.-hrs.  per  car  mile,  at  an  average  speed  of 
16.08  miles  per  hr.  (indudinsr  stopu).  There  were  4.46  passengers 
per  car  mile,  or  71.67  passen^rs  per  car  hour.  . 

Cost  of  Qeneratino  and  Dlstrlbutlno  Eleetrielty  for  Liohtino  and 
Power.  The  following  data  are  based  upon  the  report  of  the  New 
York  Edison  Co.,  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1907,  as  pub- 
lished in  Kn^ineerlns  and  Contracting,  May  11,  1910. 

Plant. —  There  are  8  generatincr  stations  having  a  total  rated 
capacity  of  108.800  kwa,  but  2  of  these  stations  supply  nearly  80% 
of  the  current  There  are  23  substations  of  93,760  kws.  capacity. 
The  details  of  the  plant  equipment  are  as  follows : 

Station  equipment: 

144  boilers,   water  tube    76,382  hp. 

46  superheaters     29,260  hp. 

30  steam  enirines,  direct  connected 82,900  hp. 

6  steam  engines,  belted 1.726  hp. 

9  turbo-units,   a.c.    63,600  kw. 

21  generators,  direct  connected.  a.c 93,000  kw. 

84  generators,  direct  connected,  d.c.   14,100  kw. 

3  generators,  belt  connected.  a.c. 900  kw. 

2  generators,  belt  connected.  d.c. 300  kw. 

10  exciters,  motor  driven 1,400  kw. 

3  exciters,  steam  driven 226  kw. 

2x140  storage  battery  cells 1 2,000  ah. 

2  station  transformers   2,600  kw. 

1  frequency  changer   1,000  kw. 

Substation  equipment: 

100  rotary  converters,  etc 93.760  kw. 

276  transformers  for  rotaries   108,736  kw. 

32  by  160  storage  battery  cells,  3  hr.  rate 192,000  ah. 

The  company  had  70,633  meters  and  34,531  arc  lamps  In  service, 
of  which  lamps  it  owned  about  half,  and   2,666,086   incandescent 
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lamps.     In  round  numbers  there  were  the  following  amounts  of 

circuits : 

Million 
Pt  of  mil.  ft 

circuit  of  wire 

Direct   current    (underground) 10,183.000  4,619.000 

Alternatinsr  current    (underground) 1,000,000  179,000 

Alternating  current    (overhead) 1,096,000  794.000 

Total     12,279,000  5,592,000 

There  were  639,735  lin.  ft  of  streets  occupied  by  polo  lines.  The 
underground  wires  occupied  conduits  rented  from  other  companies 
a  rental  of  11.000  per  mile  of  single  3-in.  duct  per  year  l>eing  paid; 
aggregating  a  total  of  $846,000.  This  is  an  enormous  rental,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  Ekiison  Co.  controls  the  companies 
from  which  it  rents  the  conduits. 

The  company  owned  74,169  meters,  the  first  cost  of  which  is  not 
reported.  The  Eldison  Illuminating  Co.  of  Brooklyn  owned  18,088 
meters  whose  first  cost  averaged  $18.40  each. 

The  company  owned  the  following  lamps: 

1,957  arc  —  a.c.  inclosed. 
13.806  arc  —  d.c,  inclosed. 
1,813  Nernst 
6.622  Glowers. 

The  total  number  of  arc  lamps  on  its  circuits  Dee.  81,  1907.  was 
34.547,  and  the  total  number  of  incandescents  was  3,056.777. 

There  were  299,172.431  kw.-hra  produced  (at  the  switchboard) 
and  209,024.002  kw.-hrs.  sold  (at  the  meters),  showing  a  distribution 
loss  of  30%. 

Since  the  plant  capacity  was  108,300  kwa  and  since  there  are 
8,760  hrs.  in  a  year,  the  total  capacity  was  960,708.000  kw.-hra 
Therefore  the  plant  factor  was  299,172,431  -s-  950.708,000  =  81.5%. 
Each  kw.  produced  2.760  kw.-hrs.  at  the  switchboard  during  the 
year,  of  which  70%,  or  1,932  kw.-hrs.,  was  sold. 

The  operating  expenses  per  kw.-hr.  produced  (at  the  switch- 
board) were  as  follows: 

Cents  per 

Production  expense:  kw-hr. 

Salaries     0.011 

Labor    . . .  .^ 0.171 

Fuel    0.406 

Oil,  waste  and  sundries 0.018 

Water     0.045 

Repairs,  buildings  and  structures 0.012 

Repairs,   motive  power    0.070 

Repairs,  electric  apparatus 0.007 

Station    expense    0.008 

Purchased  power    O.Oti 

Total  production  expense   0.774 

DiRtribution  expense: 

Salaries    0.021 

Substation  labor  and  expense 0.060 

Rental   of   conduits,   etc 0.889 
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Cents  per 
kw-hr. 

Incandeacent  lamp  renewals   0.147 

Wiring  and  jobbing  0.047 

Repairing  and  maintaining  str.   lamiM    0.023 

R«pain%  substatSon  buildinifs  and  apparatus 0.068 

Bepairs,  poles  and  lines     0.007 

Repairs,  aubways  and  cables 0.019 

Repairs,    meters 0.074 

Repairs  and  expense  commercial  lamps 0.004 

Total  distribution  expense  0.799 

General  expense: 

Salaries  of  ofDoeni  0.017 

Office  salaries    0.1  It 

Office  «u[penses 0098 

Legal  expenses   0.039 

AdvertisiniT  and  soliciting    0.078 

Insurance    0.040 

Engineering  and  testing  0.02C 

Leaseholds,  rentals,  etc O.OIC 

Total  general  expense 0.422 

Taxes 0.23S 

Uncollectible  bills  0.011 

Depreciation  and  contingent  expense   0.676 

Grand  total 2.816 

Tbe  cost  of  operation  was  as  follows  per  kw.-hr.  produced  (at 
the  switchboard)  and  per  kw.-hr.  sold : 

Cents  per  kw-hr. 
Produced  Sold 

Production  expense  0.78  1.11 

Distribution   expense    0.80  1.14 

General   expanse    0.42  0.61 

Taxes    024  084 

Uncollectible  bills    0.01  0.02 

Depreciation,  contingency  and  renewal 0.67  0.82 

Total     2.82         4.04 

In  considering  these  costs,  it  should  be  remembered  that  36%  of 
tbe  *'  Distribution  Expense  "  is  due  to  .the  rental  paid  for  conduits 
at  an  exceedingly  high  rate. 

The  item  of  "Depreciation  and  Contingencies"  is  worthy  of 
special  note,  as  it  aggregates  the  large  sum  of  11,721,413.  Of  this 
sum  $694,736  was  actually  charged  oft  for  depreciation,  the  balance 
going  to  a  "contingency  and  renewal  fund,"  which,  so  far  as  can 
be  ascertained  from  the  report,  is  but  another  name  for  a  depre- 
dation fund. 

The  report  does  not  show  what  the  plant  actually  cost,  but  it 
does  ^ow  that  |4 8,4 17,883  bonds  have  been  issued,  which  doubt- 
less represents  approximately  the  actual  cost,  or  about  |400  per 
kw.  capacity.  Possibly  additions,  paid  for  out  of  earnings,  have 
increased  the  cost  to  |600  per  kw. 

As  throwing  light  on  what  such  a  plant  may  actually  cost  in 
New  York  City,  the  following  data  relative  to  the  United  Electric 
Total  efficiency 66 
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Light  and  Power  Co.  will  serve.  This  comxMiny  was  lncori>orated 
In  1887,  and  on  June  30.  1907,  It  was  operating  4  generating  sta- 
tions of  a  combined  capacity  of  10,200  kwa  Its  cost  of  construc- 
tion and  eQuipment  was  as  follows : 

Per  kw. 

Land  for  generating  stations |  22 

Land  for  Hubstations    S 

Buildings  for  generating  stations   23 

Buildings  for  substationM   6 

Electrical  and  steam  apparatus  (generating) 92 

Substation  apparatus    31 

Construction  cables ; 1€5 

Subsidiaries     20 

Tools  and  implements   2 

Stable  equipment   4 

Office  furniture  and  fixtures 1 

Installation:    Includes  line   transformers,   meters,   arc 

lamps,  motors,  etc 142 

Maps  and  instruments  3 

Total     $623 

The  United  Electric  Light  and  Power  Co.  rented  Its  conduits  of 
which  It  occupied  about  300  miles  of  ducts,  and  it  had  820,000 
million  mil.  ft.  of  wire. 

In  our  issue  of  April  6  we  showed  that  the  flmt  cost  of  the 
plant  of  the  Bkiison  Electric  Illuminating  Co.  of  Brooklyn  was  $437 
per  kw. 

Let  us  express  the  cost  of  repairs  on  the  New  York  Edison  plant 
in  terms  of  kws,  of  rated  capacity : 

Repairs :  Per  kw. 

Station  buildings  and^structures |0.30 

Motive    iKiwer    1.95 

Electric  generating  apparatus    0.21 

Substation  buildings  and  apparatus 1  87 

Poles  and  lines 0  20 

Subways  and  cables    0  S2 

Meters    2.54 

Street  arc  lamps 0.63 

Commercial  arc  lamps   0. 1 2 

Total     18.37 

Incandescent  lamp  renewals   4.4C 

Grand  toUl    112.83 

If  these  repair  costs  are  expressed  in  percentages  of  the  probable 
first  costs  of  the  various  items.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  are  all  very 
low.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  apparently  large  amount 
($1,721,413)  charged  off  for  depreciation  and  renewals  la  none  too 
high. 

We  have  seen  that  the  actual  cost,  as  reported,  was  4.04  cts.  per 
kw.-hr.  sold.  The  average  income  was  6.49  cts,  per  kw.-hr  sold. 
The  plant  represents  a  first  cost  of  $600  per  kw. —  the  InterMt 
charge  at  6%  would  be  $30  per  kw.  We  have  seen  that  each  kw. 
produced  1.932  kw.-hrs.  sold.  Hence  $30 -^1,932  rr  1.66  cts.  This 
is  the  interest  charge,  which  added  to  4.04  ^ves  a  total  cost  ot  OfO 
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per  kv.-hr.  sold.  This  would  leave  a  profll  of  nearly  0.9  ct 
kw.-hr.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  we  have  as- 
•d  a  high  first  0O8t,  and  that  a  hi^h  price  was  paid  for. rental 
jndulU.  However,  no  exorbitant  profit  has  been  made  al- 
;h  the  profit  has  unquestionably  been  liberal, 
e  payroll  was  approximately  as  follows  for  the  year  endinir 
30,  1907,  based  upon  the  payroll  for  the  week  ending  June 
907: 

oyea :  Total 

81        General    I    672.678 

19        Technical     447.283 

57        Generating   plants    756,060 

22        SubNtation  plants   1 10. 1 1 3 

72        Distribution  department    727.677 

65        Construction  department    450.694 

98        Monthly  salaries 256.306 

14         Total     $3,420,801 

9  is  equivalent  to  an  average  of  nearly  $16.40  per  man  per 
That  this  payroll  is  higher  than  normal   is  quite  evident 

the  following  tabulation  of  wage  earners  on  the  payi*oll  June 
td  Dec  31,  1907.  The  average  wage  is  that  paid  by  the 
1  lllumlnatiniT  Co.  of  Broolclyn,  which  presumably  differed 
Trom  the  New  York  Edison  Co. 

June  30        Dec.  31 

en  at  $3.80 103  1 03 

int  foremen  at  |4.03 43  44 

tors  at  $3.09 40  48 

^ers  at   $3.96    62  51 

m  at  12.86   130  148 

assera  at  $2.22   31  47 

and  water  tenders  at  $2.49 201  202 

clans  at  |2.67   109  89 

clans  helpers  at  $1.84 24 

10  attendants  at  $2.33   47  40 

board  attendants  at  $3.13 97  100 

lists   at    $2.77    56  48 

lists  helpers  at  $2.13 56  68 

miths  at  $2.43    9  8 

n  at  $2.44   14  13 

trimmers  at  $1.66    37  80 

in  and  helpers  at  $2.59   186  131 

-eaders  at  $2.96 36  37 

ers  and  stablemen  at  $2.40 96  72 

;  wagre  earners  not  elsewhere  specified  at 

76     1,172  782 

tai  wage  earners 2.515  2,020 

number  of  salaried  employes  and  their  weekly  wages  for 
le  time  were  as  follows: 

^r«   at    $26.48    71  55 

s  and  bookkeepers,  men,  at  $20.69 93  98 

3  and  bookkeepers,  women 25  26 

rmen)   and  salesmen  at  $15.93 J95  343 

ind  saleswomen  at  $8.71   Sf*  40 

r»  at  $23.36 29  34 

trators  at  $14.46    1 
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June  30  Dec.  31 

Messensrersi,  telephone  operators,  etc..  at  $6.87..  65  47 

StenoffrapherH,  men.  at  $1U  68 39  36 

Stenosrapher:^,  women,  at  $13.01   6S  S7 

Superintendents    17  17 

Watchmen,  elevator  men.  etc 132  110 

All  other  salaried  employes 633  42» 

Total  salaried  employes 1,49 1  1.282 

Grand  total  employes 4,006  3,302 

The  aVerngre   weekly   salaries   are   based  on   those  paid   by   the 
Eklison  Tlluminating  Co.  of  Brooklyn. 
For  the  half  year,  July  1  to  Dec.  31,  1907,  the  total  payroll  was: 

Omcers    (6) |      26,000 

Salaried   employes    C2€,95S 

Wage  earners    988,320 

Total    $1,640,276 

During  this  same  half  year,  166,731,694  kw.-hrs.  were  generated, 
and  it  required  4.11  lbs.  of  coal  per  kw.-hr.  generated.  The  cual 
was  nearly  all  anthracite,  less  than  20%  being  bituminous,  and  the 
average  price  was  $1.96  per  ton  of  2.000  lbs.  The  high  ooal  oon- 
sumption  and  the  low  price  indicate  a'  very  poor  quality. 

Cost  of  Producing  Electric  Power.  Engineering  and  Contracting. 
July  31,  1907,  gives  the  coMt  of  producing  electric  power  at  the  iita* 
tion  of  the  Cincinnati,  Milford  &  Loveland  Tracton  Co.,  operating  36 
miles  of  Interurban  electric  railway.  The  plant  is  briefly  described 
as  follows:  The  boilers  are  4  400-h  p.  Sterling,  operating  under  nat- 
ural draft  8  (small)  furnished  by  2  6 4 -in.  by  100  ft.  steel  stacks.  4  6 
by  4  by  6  In.  Dean  pumps  in  duplicate  handle  the  feed  water,  1  pump 
running  water  to  an  800-h.p.  Crichrane  open  tyi)e<  heater  where  the 
temperature  Is  raised  to  210  deg.  F.  and  the  other  pump  running 
the  water  from  the  heater  to  the  boilers.  Condensing  water  ia 
supplied  to  a  760-h.p.  Tomlinson  condenser  by  2  single  stage  centri* 
fugal  pumps  direct  operated  by  7  by  7 -in.  marine  englnea  The>«e 
pumps  operate  at  300  rev.  per  min.  and  deliver  1,200  gala,  per  mln. 
The  circulating  pumps  are  set  in  a  12-ft.  pit  in  the  boiler  room  and 
have  a  minimum  life  of  60  ft.  The  engines  are  16  by  34  by  4S-fn. 
AlIlR-Chnlmers  cross-compound  condensing.  In  order  to  give  a  high 
output  for  their  size  the  engines  are  operated  at  126  rev.  per  min. 
The  generators  are  500>kw.  Bullock  revolving  fleld  machines.  They 
generate  3  phase  26  cycle  current  at  400  volts  pressure  ajid  have 
an  output  of  721  amperes.  Current  for  distribution  of  fleldM  and 
for  station  lighting  is  furnished  by  22.6-kw.  126  volt  generators 
belted  to  an  extra  wheel  bolted  to  the  s|>okes  of  the  flywheeL  The 
following  Is  the  statement  of  the  output  and  operating  cost  of  thia 
station  for  one  month : 

Labor: 

2  engineers $160 

2  oilers    100 

2  firemen     1 00 

1  general  help 46 

Total     $396 
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and  supplies: 

342  tona  poal  at  |2.10 1718.20 

Oil  and  waste 37.10 

General  supplies 33.25 

Total     1788.55 

e  output  in  kw.-hrs.  was  t68,000,  so  that  the  cost  per  kw.-hr. 
e  sw^itcht>oard  was  as  follows: 

Item  Total         Per  kw.-hr. 

.abor    $    395.00  $0.00235 

'uel  and  supplies   788.55  0.0047 

Total    11.183.50  10.00706 

^  total  anfiount  of  coal  burned  during  the  month  was  684,000 

)r  4.07  lbs.  per  kw.-hr. 

t  of   Power.    The   following  is  abstracted   from   a   paper   by 

rick  Darlin«rton  presented  before  the  A.  I.  E.  E.,  Pittsfleld, 

.  Jan.  18,  1912. 
figures  given  below  are  for  the  cost  of  producing  electric 
in   steam   plants  carrying   railroad   loads   under  conditions 

are   widely   prevailing   in   the   United   States.     These   figures 

ot  exact  costs  taken  from  any  particular  power  plant,   but 

.verasre    costs    worked    out    from    actual    results    in    several 
plants  on  heavy  railroad  and  other  work,  so  shown  as  to 

t  easy  analysis  for  varying  conditions  of  load  and  for  dlfTer- 

el  costs,  etc 

Cost 

per  yr. 

per  kw. 

Total  cost  of  plant  Per 

per  yr.     capacity  kw-hr. 

:\ng   labor    $52,600       $2.10  0.100 

ing  materials  («xclusive  of  fuel)       15.000         0.60  0.026 

for  maintenance  of  plant 15,000         0.60  0.025 

al  per  maintenance  of  plant 17,500         0.70  0.030 

cost    of   power   plant,    operation 
id  maintenance,  exclusive  of  coal 

r   year    $100,000       $4.00         0.180 

ie  cost  of  coal  at  $1  per  ton  for 

al   of   13.600  B.tu.  per  lb 82.500         3.30         0.16 

—  The  fuel  cost  will  increase  as 
e   cost   per  ton   increases  or  the 

ality  falls  off 

expen.Hes  pertaining  to  power 
mt  operation,  such  as  adminis- 
ition,  legal  and  general  expenses       10,500         0.42         0.02 

193,000  7^72  05 

>r   fixed   charges  on   the  coat  of 
wer  plant    225.00         9.00         0.41 

?of*t  of  power  per  yr.  with  coal 
$1    per  ton   and   a  load   factor 
7o     $418,000     $16.72  0.76 

fiSTures    ^ven    are    the    cost,    including    fixed    charges,    of 
\ne  power  in  a  26,000-kw.   steam  turbine  plant,  containing 
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6  main  unltR  of  6000-kw.  nominal  capacity  each,  but  capable  of 
carrying  50%  overload  or  more  in  emergrenclea 

The  yearly  production  of  power  is  araumed  at  65,000,000  kw.^hrs. 
or  a  load  factor  of  25%  on  a  maximum  load  of  25.000  kws.  which  Is 
the  total  nominal  capacity  of  the  6  generatom.  It  ia  equivmlent 
to  an  average  operation  of  all  of  the  generators  for  2200  hours  per 
yr.  at  their  rated  capacity. 

Such  ia  the  cost  of  electric  power  generation  by  steam  for  heavy 
railroad  operation  and  general  central  station  service. 

There  are  2  factors  in  the  foregoing  costs  which  are  liable  to 
maximum  variations,  viz.,  the  cost  of  fuel  and  the  average  load 
on  the  plant,  or  as  it  is  called,  the  load  factor.  The  assuRied 
maximum  load  of  25,000  kws.  could  easily  be  carried  on  4  ordinary 
5000-kw.  norminal  capacity  steam  turbine  generators,  and  leave 
one  spare  unit  in  a  5-unit  station.  At  26%  load  factor  as  assumed 
above  (25.000  kws.  maximum  load  and  66,000,000  kw-hrs.  per  year), 
the  result  in  thermal  efficiency  would  be  about  8.4%.  It  is  dfflUcult 
to  determine  from  actual  results  Just  what  the  thermal  efficiency 
would  be  at  other  load  factors,  but  as  it  Is  sometimes  necessary  to 
know  this  as  a  basis  for  arriving  at  the  fuel  costs  under  varyliv 
load  conditions,  the  following  approximate  figures  are  given  for 
these  variations  The  coal  is  assumed  to  contain  18,600  B,t.ii. 
per  lb. 

Yearly  load  p^--.  _-  ,,,^_, 

factor  (ratio  Average              Thermal          ,!!?  v w  kVV^ 

of  maximum  operation            efficiency         •  i  n n  vl'iTrKJIi* 

load  to  aver-  peryr.hrs.            of  plant         HOO  per  short 

age  output)  ^®** 

10%  876         6.6%         0.20  cent 

20  "  1752         7.8 "         0.18 


25"  2190  8.4"  0.16 

SO"  2628  9  **  0.14 

40"  3500  9.8"  -     0.13 

45 "  3940  10.1  "  0.186 


•t 
•« 


«• 


It  would  be  difficult  to  demonstrate  In  detail  the  economies  that 
can  be  derived  from  combinations  of  mixed  power  service  from  the 
above  plant  compared  with  power  for  only  one  industry  like  rail- 
roads, but  analysis  of  the  schedules  of  costs  and  thermal  efficiencies 
for  a  25.000-kw.  plant,  working  at  25  per  cent,  load  factor,  proves 
the  broad  assertion  that  in  power  generation  large  stations  carrying 
mixed  loads  afford  the  maximum  economiea  Take  for  example,  the 
cost  of  general  expenses  and  of  fixed  charges  and  of  power  station 
labor  and  material,  exclusive  of  coal.  These  things  are  little  af- 
fected by  the  load  factor,  but  even  In  so  large  a  station  as  26.000 
kws.  they  amount  to  $13.42  per  kilowatt  per  year,  out  of  a  total 
cost  of  power  of  $16.72  per  kilowatt  per  year,  with  good'  coal  at 
$1.00  per  ton,  or  $20.02  with  coal  at  $2.00  per  ton.  etc  Further- 
more, even  the  fuel  cost  per  unit  of  power  generated  will  ordinarily 
be  less  in  mixed  service  plants  than  on  plants  for  railroad  work 
only,  since  the  former  generally  work  a^  better  load  factors  than 
the  latter.  The  better  load  factor  comes  for  serving  a  diversity 
-^  operations.     Also  with  more  operations  the  plant  will  be  larger 
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for  this  reason  as  well  it  naturally  has  a  better  load  factor 

all  unit  covtM  are  correupondingly  less. 

fiere  are  other  important  advantages  from  centralization  of 
er  in  large  power  plants,  which  will  have  important  bearing  on 
future  of  central  station  business,  for  industrial  and  for  rail- 
.  power.  One  of  these  has  to  do  with  obsolescence  and  its  im- 
since  in  this  connection  does  not  always  receive  the  attention 

it  deserves.  Another  is  the  utilization  of  off-pealc  or  secondary 
»r,  which  so  far  has  been  very  little  realized  but  which  will 
'ose  in  importance. 

St  of  Power  In  a  Plant  with  a  Relatively  Large  Railway  Load. 
trie  Railway  Journal,  October  9,  1909.     The  return  of  the  Hyde 

(Mass.)  Electric  Light  Company  to  the  Board  of  Gas  and 
ric  Light  Commissioners  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1909, 
rates  the  cost  of  generating  electrical  energy  In  a  station  of 
Tate  size  having  a   large   railway   load.     Although   the   Hyde 

Company  handles  an  electric  lighting  and  power  business  in 
(uburb  of  Boston  where  its  plant  Is  established,  by  far  the 
er  portion  of  Its  output  is  utilized  in  the  operation  of  trolley 

at  the  south  of  Boston.  The  total  normal  capacity  of  the 
»n  is  1965  kws.  and  in  the  year  covered  by  the  return  the 
Any  generated  and  delivered  at  its  switchboard  3.990.634 
rs.  Its  total  sales  were  3,661,372  kw.-hrs.,  and  of  this  amount 
^rgy  3,314,076  kw.-hrs.  were  sold  to  electric  railway  lines  at  a 
of  practically  2  cts.  per  kw.-hr.,  the  exact  figure  being  1.98  cts., 
iuced  from  the  return.  Practically  92%  of  the  total  generated 
y  was  thus  sold  —  a  much  higher  proportion  than  is  usually 
ntered  in  central  station  work,  and  due  without  question  in 
ase  to  the  purchase  of  the  railway  power  at  the  direct-current 
iboard  of  the  station,  with  the  avoidance* by  the  central  sta- 
•f  the  usual  16  to  30%  distribution  lo.s&es. 

equipment  of  the  Hyde  Park  plant,  as  reported  In  the  return, 
ts  of  9  160-h.p.  Cunningham  boilers  with  Hartford  setting, 
having  a  72-in.  shell  and  92  3.26-in.  tubes;  also  1  125-h.p. 
ns  boiler  with  a  Jarvls  setting,  72-in.  ^hell  and  140  3-in.  tubes 
for  110-lb.  steam  pressure.  The  total  rating  of  the  boiler 
is  1476-h.p.     The  engine  equipment  consists  of  the  following 


iss  compound,  24  by  48  by  48  ins.,  80  rev.  per  min..  1250  hp. 
in  compound,  24  by  38  by  48  ins.,  100  rev.  per  min.,  8U0  hp. 
1  tosh -Seymour  compound,  13  by  23  by  17   ins.,   200  rev.  per 
min..    200  hp. 

connected,    respectively   to    850.    526    and    100-kw.,   General 
ectric,   5 00- volt,  d.c,  generators. 

ington  A  Sims  18  V^  by  18  ins.,  200  rev.  per  min..  200  hp. 
ited  and  one  Armington  &  Sims  compound  lOMi  ^V  l^V(e  by  12 
^-.  285  rev.  per  min.,  100  hp.,  belted,  driving  6-arc  light 
na.nno8.  four  alternators  of  a  total  capacity  of  330  kw.  and 
o  500«volt,  d.c.  generators  of  100  kw.  rating  each. 

station  was  operated  by  a  total  force  of  3  engineers,  3  flre- 
nd  2  coal-passers.  The  company  burned  a  mixture  of  soft 
stins  about  $4.21  per  ton  and  buckwheat  at  $3.26,  the  total 
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fuel  cost  for  the  year  being  stated  as  $34,471.24.  The  station  wag^ea 
cost  for  the  year  was  $9,621.86.  These  were  the  two  principal 
Items  of  cost  at  the  switchboard,  the  total  expense  of  manufiLCture 
being  about  $50,000.  The  principal  repairs  tabulated  were  thone  of 
the  steam  equipment,  which  came  to  $2,741.46.  The  electrical  re- 
pairs at  the  station  were  barely  $1,100.  The  power  production  coat 
was  as  follows  in  detail : 

Cost  of  manufacture  at  switchboard  as  follows: 

Kw.-hr.  delivered  at  switchboard   3.990,634 

Cost  of  manufacture  at  switchboard  as  follows: 

Fuel     $34,471.24 

Oil  and  waste   77«.22 

Water    273.06 

Wages  at  station    9,621. S6 

Repairs,  station  building 90.59 

Repairs,  .steam  equipment   2.741.45 

Repairs,   electrical    (Kiulpment    1.101.33 

Tools  and  appliances   .". . .  698.05 

Total   $49,776.80 

The  cost  per  kw-hr.  manufactured  in  cents  was: 

Fuel    0.86 

Labor     0.24 

Miscellaneous  0.15 

Total    1.25 

Installation  and  Maintenance  of  a  Small  Electric  Lioht  Plant. 
The  following  is  abstracted  from  an  article  In  the  May,  1906.  Issue 
of  Power.  In  Jordan,  Minn.,  a  town  of  1200  inhabitants,  was  organ- 
ized the  Jordan  Electric  Light  and  Heating  Company. 

Adjoining  a  side, track,  and  near  the  central  portion  of  the  town 
a  substantial  building  of  brick,  with  cement  tile  floors,  brick  parti- 
tions and  a  gravel  roof  was  erected.  It  la  20  ft.  In  width  and  64  in 
length  inside. 

The  source  of  water  supply  is  a  3-in.  tubular  well  bored  Just  far 
enough  outside  the  building  to  allow  the  working  of  a  well-drilling 
machine.  At  a  depth  of  62  ft.  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  was 
secured,  coming  to  within  16  ft.  of  the  surface.  The  well  la  located 
opposite  the  pump  section  of  the  boiler-room,  the  pit  extending 
inside  of  the  building  and  being  open  through  the  floor  on  the  Inside, 
the  outside  being  arched  over  with  brick  and  covered  with  dirt. 
making  it  frost -proof.  An  arch  In  the  foundation  of  the  building 
carries  the  wall  over  the  pit.  Suction  Is  depended  on  entirely  for 
drawing  water.  The  top  of  the  well  casing  is  fltted  with  a  tec. 
the  run  being  extended  to  form  a  vacuum  chamber  and  the  branch 
leading  inside  to  the  pumps.  A  check  la  Inserted  near  the  well  to 
facilitate  priming. 

The  pumping  outfit  consists  of  a  Fairbanks.  Morse  ft  Conipan3r*8 
brass-fltted  duplex  steam  pump  3  by  2  by  4,  and  a  duplex  power 
t>ump  2.5  by  6,  each  set  on  a  cement  foundation.  The  stroke  of 
the  plungers  of  the  power  pump  is  adjustable  from  4  to  6  Ins.  The 
pumps  are  cross-connected  so  that  either  can  draw  from  the  well* 
or  tank  and  deliver  to  the  boiler,  tank  or  hose.     In  practice  one 
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der  of  the  power  pump  draws  from  the  well  and  deliverii  to  the 
,  and  the  other  cylinder  drawH  hut  water  from  the  tank  and 
i  the  boiler,  the  stroke  of  the  plunger  bemg  vet  so  that  ft 
a  little  during  the  peak  load,  and  gainn  on  the  light  loads. 
;ht«and-looee  pulley  allows  the  pump  to  he  stopped  when  de- 
,  or  the  water  can  be  by-iMssed.  During  the  two  years  of 
ition  of  the  plant  the  steam  pump  has  been  required  but  a  few 

iron  tank  which  is  6  ft.  In  dlam.  and  8  ft  high,  with  a  6-fn. 
in  the  cover,  is  placed  on  the  roof,  and  uped  as  a  combined 
and  heater.  It  holds  enough  water  to  fill  the  l>oller  one  and  a 
:ime<s.  The  6 -in.  exhaust  pi|>e  is  led  into  it,  betiides  the  water 
and  outlet  plpea  The  heating  of  the  feed* water  is  accom- 
d  by  allowing  it  to  drip  over  a  series  of  shelves.  These  become 
1  with  a  considerable  thickness  of  scale  in  a  short  time  which 
rx;ked  off  and  shoveled  out  through  a  manhole  In  the  side 
e  tank.  Under  running  conditions  about  3  ft.  of  water  is 
d  in  the  tank.  The  delivery  to  the  pump  is  taken  from  a 
8  4n.  from  the  bottom  through  a  frost -proof  connection.  The 
rature  of  the  feed -water  ranges  from  160  to  190  deg.  F. 
all  feed-piping  which  Is  of  |.6*ln.  extra  heavy  pipe,  tees  and 
s  are  used  instead  of  ells,  so  that  the  inside  of  the  pipe  can 
pected  and  cleaned  without  taking  it  all  dowji.  but  this  oper- 
has  as  yet  not  been  necessary.  Both  cylinders  of  the  power 
are  provided  with  relief  valves  to  guard  against  breakage  in 
ent  of  the  belt  being  thrown  on  when  the  outlet  valves  are 
The  feed  Is  carried  through  the  front  head  of  the  boiler 
s4charged  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  back. 
l>oiler,  which  is  64  ins.  in  diam.  and  14  ft.  long.  Is  of  the 
rd  high -pressure,  double-butt -strap  triple-riveted,  horizontal, 
r  type,  with  44  3.6-in.  tubes,  and  set  In  a  regular  air-space 
fitting,  with  stationary  grates  4.5  by  6  ft.,  affording  ample 
irea  for  burning  low-grade  fuel.  This  grate  area  has  since 
sduced  to  18  sq.  ft.  by  placing  a  12-in.  dead-plate  across  the 
ids  of  the  grates,  which  has  Improved  the  firing  and  economy 
fiat,  besides  affording  a  good  place  for  banking  fires.  The 
blow-off  is  protected  by  brickwork  and  provided  with  a 
!  special  blow-off  valve.  The  4. 6 -In.  main  pipe  leads  from 
I  of  the  boiler  to  a  tee,  into  which  is  screwed  a  8-in.  pop 
valve  set  at  125  lbs.,  thence  to  an  angle  valve,  thence  to  a 
h  a  plufTged  opening  to  receive  steam  from  a  future  boiler, 
;nce  to  a  tee  in  the  engine  room,  where  a  4-ln.  pipe  leads  to 
ine,  a  plugged  opening  being  left  for  future  connections.  A 
auxiliary  pipe,  also  provided  with  a  valve  and  a  plugged 
'  for  future  connections,  supplies  the  tube-blower,  pump, 
room  gage  and  city  fire  whistle.  The  water  column  Is  con- 
ip  with  extra  heavy  tees  and  crosses  and  provided  with  blow- 
ding  to  the  ash  pit.  Alt  live  steam  piping  is  covered  with 
r  felt  over  .625  in.  of  asbestos. 

itack,  which  is  supported  by  the  boiler  setting  in  the  usual 
,  is  30  Ins.  in  diam.  and  60  ft.  high  from  the  grates.     Where 
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it  pameB  throusrb  the  roof  the  woodwork  Ib  amply  protected  by  an 
Iron  ventilator,  having  8  sq.  ft.  of  openinfT*  which  can  be  opened 
and  closed  at  pleasure.  A  water-table  above  the  roof  effectively 
prevents  water  from  flowing  down  the  stack  into  the  boiler 
room.  The  plates  of  the  stack  are  inverted  with  the  seams  open- 
ing upward.  After  the  stack  was  erected  these  seams  were  filled 
with  a  good  machinery  tiller  and  then  painted  with  graphite  mixed 
with  linseed  oil,  which  gives  the  stack  a  lasting  dull  black  color. 
No  water  enters  the  stack  or  boiler  room,  even  during  the  heaviest 
rains. 

The  coal  room,  located  between  the  boiler  room  and  the  track, 
Ih  11  by  36  ft.  inuide,  and  holds  about  120  tons  of  coal.  The  ooal 
room  has  two  doors  for  wheeling  in  coal,  also  an  unloading  device 
which  consists  of  a  hay  carrier  and  track,  attached  to  the  trussed 
framework  of  the  roof,  and  two  automatic  dumping  boxes,  dis- 
charging through  a  hatch  in  the  roof.  At  present  this  rig  Is 
operated  with  a  team  of  horses,  and  it  requires  about  S.5  hrs. 
to  unload  a  30-ton  car,  costing  about  8.6  cts.  per  ton,  comiuired 
with  10  cts.  a  ton  for  unloading  with  wheelbarrows  when  the  bin 
is  empty  and  20  cts.  when  partly  full.  The  rig  has  now  unloaded 
upwards  of  600  tons  and  shows  no  perceptible  wear  except  the 
rope,  which  will  soon  have  to  be  replaced. 

The  engine  room  is  16  by  26  ft.  inside  and  contains  a  Ruaaell 
11.6  by  12  single-valve  automatic  engine  running  at  300  rev.  per 
min.  direct  connected  to  a  Westlnghouse  46  kw.  generator,  together 
with  switchboard,  desk,  show-case,  bench,  supplies  and  merchandim 
stores.  The  engine  is  nominally  rated  at  80  h.p.  and  is  provided 
with  the  usual  sight-feed  oiling  devices  for  continuous  running, 
and  a  complete  set  of  oil  shields,  allowing  the  oil  to  be  fed  liberally 
without  waste,  insuring  against  stoppages  from  insufflclent  oiling. 
The  oil  is  then  filtered  and  used  over  again,  about  86  gala,  of  trwA 
oil  a  year  being  required. 

An  independent  sight-feed  was  attached  to  the  oil  Camber 
of  the  lubricator,  delivering  oil  through  two  .126-in.  pipea  tapped 
into  the  top  of  the  steam-chest  casting  and  connected  by  .0f2S-lB. 
holes  drilled  Into  the  face  of  the  valve  seat.  Since  Installing  thta 
device,  less  oil  is  used  with  better  results.  An  extension  of  the 
engine  shaft  carries  a  10-in.  pulley  for  driving  the  counterahaft 
which  drives  the  pump  in  the  boiler  room  adjoining.  A  S-tak 
exhaust  pipe  Is  laid  under  the  floor  to  the  boiler  room  where  tliere 
is  a  .6-ln.  drip  leading  to  a  drain  for  keeping  the  pipe  clear  of  watar. 
It  then  extends  up  through  the  roof  to  the  tank. 

The  generator  Is  a  Westlnghouse  three-wire  engine-type  madUne 
delivering  direct  current  at  116  and  230  volta  The  leads  and 
balancing  wires  are  carried  through  a  glased  tile  conduit,  laM 
under  the  floor  of  the  switchboard.  On  the  switchboard  are 
mounted  one  voltmeter,  two  ammeters,  a  field  rheostat,  and  geoer* 
ator,  arc  and  commercial  switches.  The  station  lights  are  wired 
on  a  Binple  two- wire  circuit  and  a  double-throw  switch  on  the 
back  of  the  board  enables  the  operator  to  throw  thero  on  either 
Ride  of  the  neutral,  thus  assisting  to  balance  up  any  unevei 
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he  load  that  may  occur  from  time  to  time.     The  usual  fuses 

lightning  arresters  are  provided. 
he  diiitrtbutlon   is   mainly    from   a   complete   loop   two   blocks 

and  1.6  blocks  wide,  the  power  house  being  in  the  center  of 
side  of  the  loop.  This  loop  is  composed  of  5  wires,  one  neutral 
mon  to  both  arc  and  incandescent  lightinir,  a  pair  of  00  com- 
:ial  feeders  and  a  pair  of  No.  1  arc  feeders.  Branches  are  run 
I  this  loop  to  out-lying  districts,  extending  as  far  as  6  blocks; 

and  105-volt  lamps  are  used  on  the  longer  extensions.  This 
>m  has  given  entire  satisfaction. 

lere  are  now  connected  18  arc  lamps  for  the  city,  run  on  a 
ilight,  1  o'clock  schedule,  at  $60.00  each  i>er  year,  and  about 
incandescent  lamiis.  three  arcs  and  three  motors  aggregating 
i.p.,  on  the  commercial  lines.  About  75%  of  the  service  Is  on 
rs;  the  base  rate  of  12.5  cts.  per  kw.hr.  is  discounted,  in  pro- 
on  to  the  amount  used,  to  10  cts. 

e  plant  is  operated  from  the  usual  dusk  starting  time  to 
M.  and  for  4.6  months  of  the  winter,  season  from  6  a.m.  to 
ght. 

e  plant  has  now  been  in  operation  2  years,  but  records  of 
.tion  were  not  commenced  till  6  months  after  starting,  at 
1  time  the  plant  was  considered  to  be  in  normal  condition, 
he  load  was  sufflcient  to  make  a  showing.  The  total  cost  of 
lant  and  incidentals  as  inventoried  at  that  time  was,  in  round 
ers,  $7300.  During  the  year  ending  Nov.  1,  1904,  861.6  tons 
itral  Illinois  coal  were  consumed,  costing  $1070.24.  The  total 
t  for  the  year  was,  as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated  from  the 
ind  ammeter  readings,  50,370  kw.-hrs.,  which  gives  approxi' 
y  14.6  lbs.  of  load  per  kw.-hr.,  or  $0.02175  for  fuel.     It  requires 

180  lbs.  of  coal  an  hr.  to  run  one  lamp ;  this  rate  of  fuel 
mption  remains  about  constant  until  about  176  to  200  lamps 
ached,  then  it  Increases  with  the  increase  of  load  to  about  250 
*r  a  34-kw.  load.  "• 

load  is  very  regular,  gradually  coming  to  a  peak  which  holds 

about  two  hrs..  then  gradually  falls  off  to  10  or  15  amperes 
itting  down  time. 

mason  work  of  the  building  was  let  on  a  contract  which 
rl  brick  and  stone  for  both  building  and  foundation.  lime, 
1.   sand,  excavating  and  all  labor  connected  with  the  mason 


$847.50' 

ck  was  selling  in  home  market  at  $5.50  per  M.) 

r  bill,   purchased  as  needed   184.07 

are  bill,  purchased  on  bids  S0.7S 

(urchased  on  bids 48.75 

nal   hardware   4.00 

tile  floors,  laid  complete 64.10 

ter  work   15.98 

R,   bolta  and  rods  . . . . , 8.76 

n  doors,  2  windows,  and  transom 6.50 

nd  painting .' 16.40 

me  charged  to  building 90.00 

$1,306.78 
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The  well  was  drilled  for  11.00  per  foot  including  3-iii.  casing 

to  the  rock,  and  the  pit,  costing  complete |  €2.00 

The  foundation  for  the  boiler  and  engine  were  laid  at  the 
same  time,  by  the  day,  the  company  furnishing  the 
material,  therefore  it  is  not  practicable  to  itemise  the 
cost  of  each,  but  it  is  safe  to  charge  70%  to  the 
engine  foundation. 

4  yk  Cd.  stone,  1000  brick %  26.65 

Cement    18.00 

Sand     2.1 0 

Labor     22.76 


I  6(.60 

For  the  boiler  setting  12  M.  brick  were  used %  66.00 

600  fire  brick,  delivered    22.00 

Bbl.  flre  clay   2  60 

Lime   1 4   bbl 10.60 

Cement    S.25 

Sand     2.70 

Labor 21.30 

Superintendence    20.00 

1169.26 
Cost   of   boiler   with    water-column,   safety   valve,   blowoff. 

front  and  castings,  and  stack 71S.O0 

Tank  6  ft.  diam.  by  8  ft.  high.  No.  12  steel 66.00 

6  sets  of  shelves  fitted  to  same 23.00 

169.00 

Freight  on  boiler  and  tank   20.70 

Cost    of    engine    with    sub-base    complete,    freight    allow- 
ance to  St.  Paul   916.00 

Erecting  and  setting  on  foundation 24.12 

Superintendence 12.00 

1961.12 

Freight    on    engine     22.90 

CoHt  of  dynamo  delivered 1031.06 

Setting  up  and  starting   12.00 

Switchboard  complete 96.00 

Station  lightning  arresters 23.00 

Ml.««c.    items    18.36 

Sur>erintendence    46.00 


11226.40 

The  main  steam  and  exhaust  pipes  were  cut  to  diagrams, 
and  cost,  including  4 -in.  valve  on  the  boiler  and  all 
flttingH     68.64 

Labor  of  erecting 26.00 

194.84 

The  auxiliary  piping  and  valves,  flttings,  60  ft.  hone,  flue 
blower  and  scraper,  iron  wheel-barrow,  waste,  enough 

f>acking  to  start  with,  in  all  making  a  list  about  2  ft. 
ong.    cost   on   bids    176.60 

Additional     8.30 


1184.80 
Lump  price  on  the  power  pump,  16  ft.  of  shafting,  self -oil- 
ing hangers,  and  pulley  was 56.66 

Steam  pump 36.36 

Freights     2.60 

Foundations  about  6.40 


V 
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)or  and  superintendence  on   settlncT  up  pumps  and  At- 
tings,  piping  in  running  order 67.60 

1168.60 
iine,  poles  and  arc  lamps  were  purchased  second-hand 

and  erected  at  a  cost  of 960.00 

he  esttinfkte  on  new  equipment  was  11460.00. 
iddition  to  the  above  the  legal  expenses  on  Incorporat- 
ing      91.60 

or  not  charged  to  any  item  in  particular 97.00 

^rintendence  not  charged  to  anything  in  particular. ...  149.64 

ing  power  house    13.60 

hoist •  61.60 

V  ca»e  (without  stock)    9.60 

re  of  lot  occupied 460.00 

covering,  put  on  one  year  after  starting 19.60 

ators    16.62 

e  equipment,  small  additions,  tools,  service  wires,  ex- 
tensions, the  wiring  equipment   in   an  amusement  hall 

and  park.  etc. ;  a  long  list  of  small  Items  growing  daily  475.00 

Total .17270.66 

DPBRATINQ    B.KPBNSES    FOU    THB    TEAR    BNDFNO    NOV.    IST,    1904 

lis.  cylinder  oil   I  6.00 

•ance    18.78 

*  brush  and  broom 1.80 

onery 1.70 

lIh.  cylinder  oil   7.60 

ing     12.76 

lis.  cylinder  oil   6.66 

I  labor    1.60 

Irs 40 

I   labor    1.60 

ps  and  freight 1 .26 

s     61.00 

ise  account  1.63 

Is.  cylinder  oil   19.36 

186  account   6.62 

globes    1.90 

•nery     2-25 

rs.  power  pump 3.26 

rs    .60 

i.se  account   .55 

?al.s.  cylinder  oil 32.10 

Is.    engine  oil    1 3.26 

It  and  dray   2.60 

nery .60 

m .65 

ise    account    6.26 

lone  rent  for  the  year 14.06 

lobes    1.44 

armfl  and  insulators  for  repairs 4.68 

compound 6.30 

ns   used,   about    1 2.00 

I   227.91 

tons  coal   11070.24 

ntendent*s  salary,   covering  all   labor  expenses  con- 

(cted    with   operating  plant    1100.00 

ary's  salary 25.00 

without  interest  or  depreciation  12423.15 

)%  for  interest  and  depreciation,  part  of  the  deprecla- 

>n  was  kept  up  In  the  shape  of  repairs 730.00 

total  of  operating  expenses  for  one  year 13163.16 
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Design  and  Operation  of  Cleveland  Municipal  Electric  Light  Plant. 
Lefax,  May,  1916 ;  an  abstract  of  an  article  by  F.  W.  Ballard  In 
the  Journal  of  the  A.  S.  M.  B..  Feb..  1916.  The  new  municipal 
lightinsr  station  on  E^ast  Fifty-third  street,  Cleveland.  Ohio^  went 
into  operation  July  20,  1914.  The  decision  to  build  this  plant 
was  the  result  of  experience  with  a  small  station  of  1,500-kws. 
capacity,  known  as  the  Brooklyn  Station  which  has  been  in  opera- 
tion by  the  city  since  1906. 

PZJINT    VALUB    or    BROOKLYN    STATION    AND    DISTRIBUTION    8T8TB1C 

Bond   Issue   1902    ISO.OOO.OO 

From  taxes  and  general  fund 1320.796.24 

Value  of  street  lighUng 109,147.02 

Added  from  taxes  and  ereneral  fund  1906-1909 211,649.23 

Added  from  earningrs   306,533.21 

Investment  in  plant,  Dec.  31,  1913   548.182.43 

Depreciation  written  oflC  Dec.  31,  1913 113,244.19 


Depreciated  value  of  station  Dec.  31   $434,938.24 

REVENUE  AND  B.^PENSBS  FOR  TEAR  1913 

Total  revenue  from  sale  of  current   1185,698.81 

Kw-hr.   generated    ..7,797,661     Ave.  sale  price. .  10.0238 
Kw-hr.   sold    6,666.668     Ave.  sale  price. .   0.0328 

Total  operation  and  maintenance  expense 116.719.65 

Kw-hr.  generated    ..7,797.661     Ave.  cost  price.  .$0.0149 
Kw-hr.   sold    6,666,668     Ave.  cost  price. .   0.0206 


Net  earnings $68,979.26 

Fixed  charges  —  Depreciation  and  interest 19,079.60 

Kw.-hr.    generated    ..7,797.661     Ave.  cost  price.  .$0.0024 
Kw-hr.    sold     6,666,668     Ave.  cost  price. .   0.0033 


Profit  for  year  of  1913 $49,899.76 

POWER  STATION  REPORT  FOR  TEAR  1913 

Operation  Unit  cost 

Labor    $23,060.26        $0.0029 

Oil.  packing  and  waste   1,538.62 

Water    3,110.00 

Sunday  expense   743.32          0.0007 

Coal     39.276.42             0.005 

Maintenance 

Buildings    $105.85 

Boilers    3,616.98 

Engines  and  generators 3.449.72 

Condensors  and  piping 606.91 

Switchboard     153.48 

Tools   223.81 

Arc  light  equipment    661.88 

Sundry  repairs   246.21           O.OOll 


Total  operation  and  maintenance   $76,681.35  0.0097 

Total  kw-hr.  generated 7.797,661 

DISTRIBUTION     STSTBM OPER/TION     AND     MAINTENANCB     FOR     TBARS 

1912-1913 

Poles  and  lines $     7.342.53     $8,203,33 

Arc  lamps    3,241.68       4,485.53 
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irs    334.12  486.6g 

s   197.25  213,69 

runs,  harnesH,  etc 582.16  760.28 

le  expense,  feed,  etc 1,134.86  1,935.57 

tons  and  globes 2,:219.08  2,735.80 

iming  labor   2,811.25  2,437.48 

iceH,  tranr^ormera,  etc 3,224.87  6,166.62 

ellaneous  exx>en8e    573.40  1,084.94 

truck    923,61 

tation  maintenance 2,054.98 

120,661.20  $31,846.50 

ir.    generated     4.611,853     7,797,661 

per  kw-hr.  generated $0.00448      $0.00408 

e  new  utation  equipment  consists  of  3  turbine  units  of  5,000- 
ach,  1,800  rev.  per  mln  11,000  volts  A.  C.  supplied  with  steam 
5  lbs.  and  126  deg.  F.  superheaL  The  boilers  are  installed 
10,000  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface.  They  are  equipped  with 
r  underfed  stokers  and  are  intended  to  be  capable  of  operat- 

>  300%  of  rating. 

>  operation  of  the  boilers  at  a  high  percentage  of  rating 
i  a  higher  temperature  of  flue  gases.  This,  with  the  low 
rature  of  feed  water,  gives  a  temperature  head  between  flue 
and  feedwater  which  will  be  practically  double  that  ordinarily 
ed  in  economiser  practice.  This  alone  would  be  sufllcidnt 
rrant  the  installation  of  a  larger  amount  of  economizer  heat- 
trface.  Another  factor,  however,  is  the  low  interest  rate  of 
n  the  investment  to  be  balanced  against  the  saving  produced 
economlsera.  These  were  installed  by  the  Green  Fuel  Econo- 
Company  and  have  a  heating  surface  of  27,000  sq.  ft. 

use  of  both  forced  and  induced  draught  contributes  greatly 

flexibility  of  the  installation,  and  makes  it  possible  to  carry 
aJly  a  balanced  pressure  in  the  combustion  chamber,  thus 
ig  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  loss  in  boiler  practice, 
'.  the  leakaire  of  air  through  the  boiler  settings. 

is  delivered  overhead  by  railway  cars,  and  discharged  by 
'  into  bunkers  which  have  a  capacity  of  3,400  tons.  From 
mnkers  it  Is  drawn  through  gates  under  pneumatic  control 
1  electric  telpher,  which  moves  back  and  forth  from  under 
ikera  on  the  track  leading  out  over  the  stoker  hoppers.  The 
>pper  on  this  telpher  is  carried  on  scale  beams,  and  the 
of  the  coal  and  the  time  of  delivery  are  carefully  recorded, 
ver  for  the  motor  driven  auxiliaries  Is  taken  from  a  1,000-kw. 

formerly  In  operation  at  the  Brooklyn  station,  and  will 
ated  in  connection  with  a  Le  Blanc  condenser,  the  cooling 
or  which  will  be  drawn  from  a  cistern  used  for  the  storage 
>oiler  feed  water  and  which  takes  also  the  conden.sate  from 
;e  main  turbines.  The  water  in  the  cistern  passes  through 
condenser  several  times  before  It  goes  as  feedwater  to  the 
and  the  connections  are  so  arranged  that  the  coldest  water 

ied    to    the   condenser   and    the   hottest   to   the   boiler   feed 

The  auxiliary  motors  In  the  station  are  connected  through 

!  bua  syst^ni  sp  that  ^ach  can  be  operated  by  current  either 
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from  the  auxiliary  turbine  or  the  main  turbine.  In  this  way  the 
load  on  the  auxiliary  turbine  can  be  adjusted  so  that  the  temper- 
ature  of  the  feed  water  will  be  that  best  suited  for  delivery  to 
the  economizers. 

Tests  showed  that  the  3  turbines  were  each  capable  of  7,600  kw& 
continuous  capacity  and  the  auxiliary  machine,  of  1.600  kws., 
making:  a  total  of  24,000  kws.  maximum  continuous  capacity.  The 
station,  however,  is  rated  at  26,000  kws.  All  current  supplied  is 
alternating,  even  in  the  congested  districts. 

The  results  secured  in  the  way  of  operation  and  maintenance 
costs  in  the  new  power  station  itself  for  the  months  of  August 
and  September  are  shown  below. 

Unit  Unit 

Operation  August         cost     September      cost 

Labor    $1,498.48     10.0018  |1,673.00  $0.0017 

Switchboard  attendance 362.80       0.0004  380.00  0.00042 

Oil,  packing  and  waste 66.89)  0.00008 

Sundry   expense 10.46  J 

Coal     2,686.60       0.0033  2,416.69  0.0026 

Maintenance 
Condensers,    piping,    etc 6.48      


Total  operation  and  main- 
tenance     $4,643.26     $0.0066     $4,446.04     $0.0048 

Total  kw-hr.  generated 809,120      914.850       


The  station  during  these  2  months  has  been  operating  at  less 
than  .2  of  its  total  capacity.  The  figures  representing  unit  costs  foi 
the  various  items  of  labor,  maintenance,  fuel,  etc,  are,  of  course, 
considerably  higher  than  can  be  obtained  when  the  station  is  run- 
ning up  to  its  capacity,  when  it  will  be  operating  at  a  much  higher 
efficiency  in  regard  to  coal  consumption  per  kw.hr.,  and  also  the 
labor  and  other  charges  will  be  less  per  unit  cost  by  reason  of  the 
larger  output. 

Cost  of  Operating  City  Llohtlng  Plant  In  Detroit.  Electrical 
World,  April  29.  1916.  The  energy  for  the  municipal  lighting  sys- 
tem in  the  city  of  Detroit  is  generated  at  a  steam  station  which 
contains  1  6000-kw.  and  2  2000-kw.,  60-cycle.  2300-volt,  two-phase 
Westinghouse  turbo-generators  with  steam-driven  auxiliaries.  A 
triple  expansion  800-h.p.  Williams  steam  engine  also  operates  a 
600-kw.  two-phase,  2300-volt  Stanley  alternator.  The  boiler  plant 
contains  4  300-h.p.  double-deck  tubular  boilers  with  Hawley  down- 
draft  furnaces,  1  300-h.p.  Wickes  vertical  water-tube  boiler  with 
Detroit  stoker,  3  400-h.p.  Wickes  vertical  water-tube  boilers  with 
Taylor  stokers  and  Foster  superheaters,  and  2  Sterling  water-tube 
boilers  with  Taylor  stokers.  The  coal  used  is  Meadowbrook  lump 
at  $2.60  per  ton,  and  nut,  pea  and  slack  at  $2.26  per  ton. 

The  city's  lighting  system  load  consists  of  8193  4-amp^  and 
6.6-amp.  series  arc  lamps  for  street  lighting,  and  1210  kw.  of 
carbon  Incandescent  lamps,  4350.  kw.  of  tungsten  incandescent 
lamps  and  1840  h.p.  in  small  motors  and  fans  in  public  bulldinga 
To  the  main  station  2554  arc  lamps  are  connected,  with  tli9  re^ 
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TABLE  IIL  COST  OP  OPERATING  PLANT  FOR  TEAR  ENDED 

JUNE  30.  1915 

Cost  per 
Maintenance :  Total       kw-hr. 

Buildings,  track,  dock,  etc 12,397.82 

Steam  plant   7,641.22 

Electric   plant    3,860.33 

Miscellaneous    tools    and    machinery 4,T31.05 

ConduiU    1.196.30 

Towers  and  lamp  posts   1,787.06 

Arc  lamps  and  switches 6,868.32 

Lines  and  cables 29.138.08 

166,920.18  10.00329 

Ejxecutive : 

Salary  secretary  and  city  electrician |8,000.00 

PrintinfiT  and  stationery    .■ 848.88 

Store  room  4,896.73 

Office  expense    8,696.28 

Superintendence   and   drafting:    6.881.33 

128,821.22     0.00166 

Station : 

Oils 1481.28  0.00003 

Waste     30.97  0.00000 

Coal    64,375.32  0.00372 

Miscellaneous  supplies 1,433.08  0.00008 

Wages 38.523.88  0.00222 

1104,844.63     0.00606 

Trimming'  and  patrolling   119,063.10 

Electrodes     8,618.16 

Rectifier  tubes   1,721.00 

Incandescent   lamp   renewals    4.801.61 

Incandescent  lighting  expense 1,226.72 

Globes    2,471.47 

Mi^ellaneous  supplies 49.75 

Belle  Isle  Park   933.85 

Palmer  Park    79.20 

138.963.85     0.00225 

Shop  supplies $40.66 

Surgeon  and  hospital 2.130.10 

Relief   fund    4,115.61 

Total  operating  cost 1236.836.14  $0.01361 

Total  kw-hr.  output  at  switchboard 17,327,785 


mainder  connected  to  the  distributing  circuits  from  6  substations. 
The  total  operating  expenses  for  the  system,  according  to  the 
twentieth  annual  report  of  the  Public  Lighting  Commission,  Just 
publinhed,  are  given  in  table  III.  The  kw.hr.  load  represented  by 
the  arc  and  the  Incandescent  lamps,  the  total  lamp-hours  scheduled, 
the  station  operating  costs  and  the  coal  burned  per  kw.-hr.  for  the 
12  months  covered  by  the  report,  are  shown  in  Fig.  4. 

Cost  of  Construction  and  Operating  Expenses  of  the  lyAunlcipal 
Electric  Llohtlng  Plant  at  Burllnoton,  Vt.  Engineering  News.  May 
30,  1907.  The  municipal  electric  lighting  plant,  of  Burlington,  Vt., 
was  authorised  by  the  0(ty  Council,  in  1904,  and  Prof.  W.  H. 
Freedman  was  retained  as  Consulting  Engineer.     The  building  con- 
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tract  was  let  to  a  local  builder  on  a  cost-plu8-10%  l>asi&  The 
contract  for  the  entire  steam  and  electric  equipment  was  awarded 
to  Bellman  &  Sanford,  of  149  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

At  the  outset,  the  important  question  arose,  whether  the  city 
could  exercise  the  right  of  "  eminent  domain  *'  to  secure  the  use  of 
existing  poles  in  the  corporate  limits.  The  clause  in  franchises 
providing  for  free  attachments  of  all  municipal  signal  wires,  was 
claimed  as  establishing  precedent  for  free  attachment  of  all  muni- 


600 


Jan.  ft fe  (tar.  Apr  fto^  June  Juli^  Au^.  6e|r^  Oct.  Hon  Oec 
^ ..|9I5 . J^ ,  1314^ ^ 

Fig.  4.    Lighting  load  and  station  operating  costs  for  Detroit  City 

light  plant. 


cipal  wires.  However,  instead  of  taking  the  question  into  the 
courts,  a  compromise  was  effected  whereby  the  city  pays  a  rental 
of  20  cts.  per  attachment  per  year. 

The  first  equipment  of  the  plant  was  in  brief:  2  Atlas  180-h.p. 
water  tube  boilers;  Sturtevant  Induced  draft  and  economlxer  plant: 
2  Crocker-Wheeler  126kva.,  2  300-volt,  alternators  direct  connected 
to  Watertown,  200  h.p..  257  rev.  per  mln.,  compound,  slide-valve 
engines ;  1  Wheeler  Jet  condenser ;  3  Westinghouse  constant  current 
transformers,  of  100  arc  capacity  each -^^  218  Westlnghoupc  encloj^Nl 
arc  lamps.     The  cost  of  this  installation  is  segregated  in  Table  IV. 
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TABLE  rV.     COST  OP  FIRST   INSTALLATION 

Building    : 18,899.75 

Machinery    20.929.12 

Line  and  lamps   21,073.89 

ConsuiUn^r  engrineerins 2,972.94 

Total    153,875.20 

The  service  was  entirely  satisfactory  after  the  plant  assumed 
normal  running  condition.  The  lights  are  operated  from  dunk  to 
dawn  with  no  "moonlight  schedule."  Altogether  16  street  and  13 
commercial  arcs  have  been  added  since  the  original  plant  was 
started,  making  a  present  total  of  247  lamps  on  6  circuits.  There 
was  from  the  flrlit  some  demand  for  incandescent  lighting  service, 
for  city  buildings  and  by  persons  dlssatisfled  with  the  private 
service  In  the  city;  $5,000  was  appropriated  by  the  City  Council 
and  a  few  constant  potential  lines  were  strung,  until  the  combined 
load  of  arc  and  incandescent  service  was  such  that  it  seemed  best 
to  install  additional  generating  equipment  to  insure  continuous 
service.  In  April,  1906,  the  contracts  were  let  to  the  manufacturers, 
for  the  installation  of  machinery  for  this,  at  the  prices  shown  in 
table  V.  No  intermediate  contractors  were  concerned  In  the  work. 
A  large  amount  of  construction  was  done  by  the  superintendent 
of  the  plant  under  minor  contracts,  and  by  his  own  force.  The 
entire  cost  of  the  plant  to  Jan.  1,  1907,  is  given  in  Tables  V  and  VI. 

TABLE    V.     ADDITIONAL    EQUIPMENT    AND    COSTS 

I   300  hp.  Atlas  water  tube  boiler 14,126.00 

Sturtevant  induced  draft  and  economizer  plant 2,200.00 

1  Westinghouse  300-kw.  turbine  generating  unit 12,369.00 

1  Wboelerjet  condenser  for  turbine 2,119.00 

1   S 6 -kw.* Westinghouse  rotary  converter 1,114.00 

Switchboard     510.00 

Piping,  wiring  transformers  and  small  machinery- by  su- 
perintendent or  minor  contracts 21,990.14 


Total    144,427.16 

TABLE    VI.     SBGREOATION    OF   STATION    COST    TO  JAN.    1, 

1907 

Buildings    I  13,482.60 

Steam  equipment   29,081.01 

Electrical    equipment    17.081.79 

Street  lighting  system   21,572.27 

t'ommereial  system   16,796.79 

Tools  and  offlce  fixtures   289.88 


Total     198,302.34 

Appropriations,  bond  issues  and  premiums 1108.692.63 

Unexpended  balance 110,290.19 

The  liabilities  incurred  by  the  city  in  building  the  plant  were: 

Bonds  due  1934   $58,000.00 

Bonds  due  1936   39,000.00 

Council  appropriation : 5,000.00 

Total   $102,000.00 
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Of  this  sum  $3,697.66  has  never  been  expended  and  with  |6,592.S3, 
premiums  on  the  sale  of  bond  issues,  ^lies  at  the  credit  of  the 
electric  light  department,   making  a  reserve  capital   of  |1 0,2 90. 19. 

The  operating  cost  of  the  plant  for  the  year  1906  is  given  by 
Table  VII,  and  the  operating  income,  in  Table  VIII.  A  net  gain 
of  $3,931.97  over  ezpenditure8  is  shown,  which  would  be  4%  interest 
on  the  cost  of  the  plant,  198.302.34.  This  is  claimed  by  the  ESec- 
trie  Light  Commissioners  as  the  profit  which  the  plant  earned,  bat 
it  cannot  Justly  be  that  amount.  These  figures  follow  the  system 
of  city  accounting  of  Burlington,  except  that  fuel  on  hand  Jan.  1, 

TABLE  VIL     OPERATING  EXPENSES  AND  INCOME  FOR  THE 

YEAR  1906 

Expense  generating  plant: 

Fuel 17,642.41 

Labor    3,467.28 

Supplies    684.S9 

Repairs 310.48 

Total    112,004.61 

Expense  distribution  system: 

Supplies    1116.67 

Repairs     1,797.88 

Labor    1.000.69 

Total    12,915.24 

Administration  expense : 

Oflflce  supplies,    ] 

Telephone,   etc.  j $612.20 

Salaries    1,633.33 

Advertising    89.15 

Interest  on  bonds   3.100.00 

Total    $6,334.68 

Grand  total    $20,254.43 

Operating  Income: 

Street  lights $16,103.33 

Commercial  lights   7,612.76 

Accounts   receivable    420.09 

Supplies  and  labor  sold   60.22 

Total    $24,186  40 

Net  gain  of  income  over  expense $3,931.97 

TABLE  VIII.     COMPARISON  OP  INCOME  AND  COST  FOR  THE 

YEAR  1906 

Operating   income    $24,186  40 

4%  interest  on  reserve  411.61 

Total    income    $24,598.01 

Operating  cost    $20,254.43 

For  depreciation  fund 1.981.19 

Total  operating  ex|>en9es    $22,235.62 

Balance  as  profit    $2,362.39 

Profit  in  %  of  liabilities 2.15 
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1907,  appeaiinir  on  the  city  accounts  as  operating  income  is  here 
deducted  and  does  not  appear  in  either  expense  or  income  tables. 

The  city  system  does  not  include  any  depreciation  in  value  of 
the  machinery.  A  charge  has  here  been  figured  as  that  sum. 
which  annually  placed  on  interest  at  4%  will  amount  to  $58,000.00 
in  27  yrs.»  and  to  $44,000  00  additional  at  the  end  of  29  yrs.  Such 
a  sum  is  $1,981.19  for  27  yrs..  and  $798.78  for  the  2  yra  addi- 
ttonal.  At  the  end  of  these  terms,  the  bond  issues  will  have  been 
met  from  receipts,  and  the  plant  will  be  entirely  solvent,  whatever 
value  the  machinery  may  have  at  the  end  of  these  terma  This 
method  of  figuring  the  profit  earned  by  the  plant  seems  more  ac- 
curate than  that  of  the  Board  of  Commisnioners.  The  earning  by 
this  is  then  2.15%  of  the  entire  liability.  $102,000.00. 

The  Board  of  Electric  Light  Commissioners  is  conducting  an  ad- 
vertising campaign  for  its  commercial  service  in  an  endeavor  to 
place  the  plant  on  a  still  better  paying  basis.  When  this  service 
was  first  Installed  the  receipts  were  very  small,  but  the  increase  has 
been  considerable  as  Table  IX  showa 


TABLE  IX.     INCREASE  IN  COMMERCIAL  SERVICE 

Receipts,  month  of  January,  1906 $377.60 

Receipts,  month  of  February,  1906 $474.63 

One  month's  increase  in  per  cent,  of  Jan- 
uary  receipts    26.6 

Receipts,  month  of  January,  1907   '$1,225.10 

Per  cent,  increase  over  January,  1906 223.5 


Yearly  Operating  Costs  In  Four  Typical  Central  Stations  In 
Massachusetts.  The  following  operating  costs,  from  Data,  Novem- 
ber 1910.  were  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1909 : 

inSitno    ^pI?*'**  Haverhill  Maiden 

<aN.RAL                      ^iflgh?      E?ec1ric       Electric  Electric 

Co.  Co. 

2  turbines  1  turbine 

Tsrpe  of  prime  mover. ...   6  engines     3  engines     1  engine  3  engines 

Rated  stotlon  capacity,  kw.  2.500  2,000  2.800  

Output.   millionN  of  kw-hr.          3.106           4.006           3.721  4,716 

Yearly   load   factor,   % 14.2  22.9  18.5  

Total    station    operating 

force  14       12       13  14 

CoHt  of  fuel,  dol.  per  ton.     4.61      4.62      3.97  3.78 

Coal  per  kw-hr.,  lb 3.3      3.28     3.27  3.02 

OPRRATINO  COSTS.      CTB.   PER   KW-HR. 

Coal     0.740             0.740             0.660  •0.666 

Oil   and   waste    0.026             0.015             0.190  0.020 

Water    0.027             0  026             0.003  0.046 

Wages     0.410             0.308             0.286  0.320 

SUtion  building  repairs  .  .     0.034             0.017             0.063  0.023 
Steam   equipment    repairs.     0.168             0.041             0.073  0.072 
Eaectrical  equipment  re- 
pairs          0.011              0.072              0.019  0.14 

Miscellaneous    0.024             0.040  0.21 

Total    1.412             1.242             1.162  1.08 
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steam- Electric  Central  Stations  In  the  State  of  Massachuaetts. 
Data.  September,  1910»  gave  the  following  operating  costs  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1908 : 

OPBRATINQ  COSTS.      CT.    PRE  KW-HR. 


G 

2 


& 


Fuel    462 

Oil  and  waste 008 

Water     024 

Wages    192 

Station  repairs 016 

Steam   repairs 042 

Kloctrical    repairs..     .066 
Miscellaneous 023 


0) 

4> 

s 

•♦-» 

> 

w 

1 

1 

s 

1 

3 

u 

e 

.703 

.710 

.880 

.636 

.690 

.618 

.027 

.009 

.032 

.017 

.019 

.012 

.034 

.008 

.012 

.032 

.066 

.040 

.360 

.262 

.638 

.342 

.347 

.296 

.012 

.020 

.012 

.036 

.021 

.052 

.066 

.020 

.037 

.072 

.069 

.147 

.066 

.009 

.029 

.014 

.046 

.046 

.000 

.022 

.080 

.033 

.000 

.000 

1.246 

1.060 

1.620 

1.180 

1.237 

1.210 

4.79 

4.76 

4.68 

4.49 

4.40 

3.60 

6.4 

9.4 

4.0 

4.6 

6.0 

8.7 

6.90 

7.39 

4.43 

4.87 

6.76 

8.2 

Total     822 

Cost  of  fuel  per  ton  |3.99 
Out])Ut  millions  kw.- 

hr.    per    yr.     ....    88.6 
Capacity  of  stations, 

thousands  of  hp. .   73.6 

Central    Station,    Operating    Costs.      These   data   are   from    the 
annual  report  of  the  Fitchburg  Gas  ft  Electric  Light  Co. 

Gross    receipts  f 

Commercial  lights I  60,230 

Motors    66,291 

Street  lighting   36.206 

Miscellaneous 2.644 


Total     $163,370 

Operating  expenses: 

Station  operation    I  47,711 

Distribution    16,791 

Office    19.066 

Taxes 10.399 

General    7,623 


Total     1100.696 


Net  receipt  of  operation I  62,776 

General  statistics: 

Station  capacity  in  kw 2,000 

GroHs  income  per  kw.  station  cap 176.68 

Connected  load  per  kw.  station  cap. 1.337 

Connected  motor  load  per  kw.  sta.  cap .765 

Population  served   37.826 

Number  of  residences,  Oct.  1,  1910 4.528 

Residence  consumers,   Oct.   1,   1910.... 890 

Con.sumers  per  100  population 2.66 

Ret^idence  consumers  per  100  population 2.35 

Average  income  per  consumer |168 

GroK.s  income  per  capita 4.05 

Klectric  plant  inve.««tment  per  capita 15.20 

Watts  station  capacity  per  capita 63 

Total  investment 1674,926 
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Yearly  operating:  expense  per  $100  invested. .  17.50 

Kw-hr.   generated    4,461,680 

Kw-hr.  accounted  for  per  100  kw-hr.  generated  89 

Year  load  factor , 30.8% 

Central  Station  Gross  Receipts.  These  figures  for  typical  small 
atationa  are  given  by  the  National  Electric  Light  Association,  1909 : 

Electricity  Total 
ixx:ation     Popu-  and         per 

lation    Capital  Ice  Water        supplies  capita 

New    Jersey.. 4,000  |30,000*      $10,909.42  $2.60 

Illinois 1,000  $12,000        2,900.00     2.90 

Kentucky     •• -1.800    j  f;|2JJ{ 6,145.72     3.41 

New  York 1,300     uloOO*      5.504.16     4.26 

Ohio    1,800     20.000*      8,300.00     4.60 

Illinois    2,000     10.000        7,563.98     3.78 

Illinois    V®**  {l2*500t} $720.00  8.363  80  3.36 

Indiana    860     10.000        320.00  3.952.00  5.00 

Ohio    1,900     40.000        3.745.00  7.235.20  6.10 

Kentucky     ...1,900     40,000       $4,945.62  1,270.00  7.933.00  7.85 

Iowa     4,000    ......        12.000.00  [|t|an?h*tg  }  38,300.00  14.00 

*  Stocka     t  Bonds. 

Central  Station  Diversity  Factors  and  Investments.  Data.  Janu« 
ary,  1911,  gives  the  following: 

TABLE  X.     DIVERSITY  FACTOR  OP  THE  SYSTEM 

Resi-      Com- 

dence    merclal    Motor    Large 
light       light      service     users 

Between  consumers 3.35  1.46  1.44 

Between  tran^ormers    1.30  1.30  1.35  1.16 

Between  feederH 1.16  1.16  1.16  1.15 

Between  substations   1.10  1.10  1.10  1.10 

Consumer  to  trauKformer 3.85  1.46  1.44 

Consumer  to  feeder 4.36  1.90  1.95  1.16 

Coninimer  to  substation   6.02  2.19  2.24  1.32 

Consumer  to  generator    6.52  2.41  2.46  1.45 

Consumer  to  generator  corrected  for 

losses 4.13  1.81  1.84  1.09 

1NVB8TMSNT  IN  DOLLARS   PER   KILOWATT   FOR  VARIOUS   CONSUMERS 

Meters   124  38            15Negligible 

Tran.Hformers     12  12            12              8 

Distributing  lines 146  146  145            49 

Substations  and  trannmission 58  58            58            58 

Generating  equipment lOO  100  100          100 

Total  Investment   440  854  330          216 

• 

Operating  Costs  and  Income.  The  tabulation  from  Bulletin  38, 
Iowa  State  College  Engineering  E2xperiment  Station,  gives  some 
average  tig^rea  dealing  with  costs  and  incomes  per*  kilowatt  hour 
for  commercial  electric  central  stations.  The  group  number.s  are 
based  on  population  as  follows:  Group  I,  600-2,000  :  TT,  2.000-3.000  ; 
III«  3,000-10,000;  IV,  10,200-20,000;  V,  20.000-117,000. 
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TABLE  XI 

* 

h 

1 

sis 

Ave.  ratio,  ex- 
pense to  gross 
Income,  % 

Group 
number 

Number  of 
stations 

Average 
population 

Average  kw. 
rating  of 
station 

iil 
If! 

Average  ex- 
pense per  k 
made,  cts. 

Average  groi 
Income  per 
hr.  made.  ci 

I     

18 

1.290 

86 

78,000 

7.8 

10.3 

76.8 

11     

7 

2.640 

154 

230.000 

4.9 

6.8 

72.6 

in     

11 

6.680 

489 

540.000 

4.8 

7.2 

66.1 

IV     

4 

12.690 

1,225 

1.820,000 

2.6 

4.6 

64.6 

V     

6 

46.830 

4.130 

7,700,000 

1.8 

3.9 

47.1 

All   groups. 

46 

9.470 

819 

940.000 

6.2 

7.6 

67.8 

Operating  Expenses  of  Massachusetts  Steam  Stations.  The  data 
given  in  Table  XII  and  taken  from  Electrical  World,  August  7.  1915. 
represent  an  analysis  of  the  ofncially  reported  operating  expenses 
of  steam-electric  stations  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  that  gen- 
erated or  purchased  more  than  6,000.000  kw-hrs.  of  electrical  energy 
during  1914.  The  figures  are  based  upon  the  returns  of  companies 
made  to  the  Board  of  Oas  and  Electric  Light  Commissioners.  On 
account  of  the  fact  that  a  number  of  the  companies  purchase  and 
distributed  energy  in  addition  to  the  output  of  their  stations,  the 
operating  expenses  are  divided  into  those  due  to  station  operation 
and  those  due  to  distribution.  All  expenses  are  given  in  cents 
per  kw.-hr.  so  that  the  relationship  of  the  various  items  in  any 
one  plant  can  be  easily  found.  When  comparing  the  same  items 
of  different  stations,  such  as  wages,  office  management,  taxes  and 
the  like,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  relative  magnitude  of  the 
station  outputs  must  be  considered  in  order  to  make  a  fair  com- 
parison. 

Of  the  20  stations  for  which  data  are  given,  12  are  In  cities  of 
from  40.000  to  100,000  people  and  have  a  station  output  varsing 
for  the  most  part  between  5,000,000  kw.-hrs.  and  16.000,000  kw.-hrs. 
per  annum.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  total  output  for  the 
stations  reported  excluding  Boston  in  18  cities  of  a  total  population 
of  1.194,870  is  209.250,000  kw.-hrs.,  which  is  only  20.530.000  kw.-hrs., 
or  10%.  more  than  the  reported  annual  output  of  the  Boston  com- 
pany in  a  city  of  670.586  people.  The  averages  given  in  next  to 
the  last  column  for  the  operating  costs  of  the  preceding  19  sta- 
tions are  interesting  when  compared  with  the  costs  for  the  Boston 
company.  The  figures  in  the  average  column  represent  in  a  gen- 
eral way  the  average  of  conditions  as  regards  otierating  costs  for 
stations  similar  in  size  and  yearly  output  when  varying  conditions 
as  regard.s  plant-factor  and  load-factor  are  ignored.  The  cost  data 
for  the  Boston  company,  on  the  other  hand,  represent  results  of  a 
highly  8peci<aUzed  system  operating  under  conditions  which  favor 
reduced  costs  per  kilowatt-hour.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  In 
the  co.st  of  fuel,  wages  and  station  repairs,  these  values -being  lower 
than  the  average  of  the  values  for  the  other  sUtions  of  the  SUte. 
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The  cost  of  repairs  to  electrical  equipment,  tools  and  appliances 
and  repairs  to  lines  is,  however,  higher  for  Boston  than  the  average 
of  the  values  for  other  stations  of  the  State,  as  might  be  expected. 
In  addition,  the  cost  of  management  and  taxes  for  the  Boston  sta- 
tion is  more  than  twice  the  average  value  for  the  State,  yet  the 
net  operating  return  per  kw.-hr.  for  Boston  is  1.6  times  that  for 
the  State.  In  the  case  of  the  Boston  company  taxes  per  kw.-hr 
ace  considerably  more  than  the  cost  of  coal  per  kw.-hr.,  while  for 
the  entire  State  the  item  of  taxes  Is  about  equal  to  the  cost  of  coaL 
The  averages  for  the  Nations  of  the  State  show  the  cost  of  fuel 
to  be  about  70%  of  the  total  station  operating  expense,  wages  to  be 
26%,  with  the  remaining  percentage  accounted  for  by  oil,  wastes 
water,  tools  and  repairs. 
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Fig.    6.     Relation   of  coal   consumption   and   load   factors. 


TABLE  XIII.     GENERATING  COSTS  FOR  MIDDLE  WEST 

STEAM  STATION 


General  expenses  Amount 

Superintendence     %  2,1 09.16 

Boiler  labor 6,287.06 

Engine  labor   4.042.77 

Miscellaneous  labor   69.06 

Fuel    47,224.39 

Water     8.60 

Lubricants    827.63 

Production  supplies    309.87 

Station  expense  61 1.97 

Repairs  steam  equipment 10,008.49 

Repairs  electrical  equipment 209.96 

Repairs  station,  buildingH,  structures  and  mis- 
cellaneous      808.92 

Total  generating  expenses  170,602.88 


%ot 

total 

operating 

expenses 

1.63 
4.11 
8.13 
0.06 
86.66 
0.01 
0.26 
0.24 
0.48 
7.76 
0.16 

0.24 

64.71 
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TABLiE  XIV.     EXPENSES  OF  THE  DISTRIBUTION  SYSTEM 


Cteneral  expenses 


Amount 


Superintendence    1100.06 

Wa^es    165.65 

Setting  and  removing:  meters 969.46 

Setting  and  removing:  transformers 437.70 

Supplies  and  expenses 1,500.73 

Repairs  overhead  lines   7,436.87 

Repairs  underground  system 197.02 

Repairs  services   j . . .  1.036.24 

Repairs  distribution  transformers 308.97 

Repairs  customers'  meters 3,649.51 

Total  distribution  expenses 116,701.19 


%of 

total 

operating: 

expenses 

0.08 
0.13 
0.76 
0.34 
1.16 
6.77 
0.16 
0.80 
0.24 
2.76 


12.17 


Qensratlon  and  Distribution  Expenses  of  a  Middle  West  Company. 
The  data  in  tables  XIII  and  XIV  taken  from  Electrical  World, 
January  18,  1917,  show  the  annual  generation  and  distribution  ex- 
penses of  an  el^tric  service  company  operatinir  in  a  Middle  West 
city  of  60,000  inhabitants,  and  having  6500  consumers.  Last  year 
the  maximum  demand  was  4400  kws.  and  the  annual  output  11,- 
920,000  kw.-hrs. 


OPBRATINO    EXPENSES    PER    KW-HR.    GENERATED    FOR 
SMALL  WISCONSIN  STEAM   STATIONS 

Classified  expenses,  cts.  per  kw-hr. 


StaUon  location  f^^^^ 

Algoma    2,300 

Alma     1,100 

Arcadia    1,400 

Athens    1,200 

Cedarburg 2.000 

Chilton 1,800 

Gillett     800 

Mondovi     1,326 

Omro    1,100 

Nelllsville    2.000 

Owen    800 

Pardeeville    1,060 

Phillips     2,500 

Rib  Lake 1,100 

Rio    700 

Sauk  City 900 

Sejrmour    1,100 

Sheboygan  Falls..  1,630 

Vlroqua    2,200 

Bangor 750 

Weighted    average 

Arithmetic  average  .... 

AAOQISiU      .........    .... 

*  Estimated,     t  Mostlv  purchased  at  3  cents,     t  Both  steam  and 
hydraulic  generation.     I  Bums  mill  refuse  for  fuel. 
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Genera- 
tion, 
kw-hr. 

Gene 
tion 

Distr 
buti 

a  0 

OS 

1 
5 

3 

97.580 

3.36 

0.26 

0.10 

•  •  • 

1.20 

0.03 

4.94 

29,382* 

8.24 

0.36 

0.16 

0.07 

0.28 

0.45 

9.64 

87,650 

4.86 

0.39 

0.29 

•  •  • 

0.40 

0.09 

6.03 

103,920 

4.17 

0.13 

0.29 

0.03 

0.28 

0.04 

4.94 

198,231 

4.41 

0.60 

0.07 

0.12 

0.22 

6.42 

175,400 

5.86 

0.64 

0.30 

•  •  * 

0.74 

•  •  • 

7.54 

24,400 

3.01 

3.53 

0.12 

■  •  ■ 

0.08 

•  •  • 

6.74 

•30,000t 

7.41 

0.11 

0.70 

0.51 

1.27 

0.70 

10.70 

38.100 

5.98 

0.94 

0.79 

0.85 

2.78 

0.30 

11.64 

75.000 

5.61 

1.02 

0.68 

*  •  * 

0.40 

«  •  • 

7.71 

141,720 

«1.43 

1.16 

0.20 

0.08 

0.35 

0.04 

3.26 

43.200t 

5.03 

0.83 

2.96 

0.14 

0.60 

0.07 

9.62 

250,0001 

3.54 

0.20 

0.11 

0.08 

1.77 

0.10 

6.80 

37,880 

7.27 

0.57 

1.36 

•  «  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  « 

9.20 

22,0001  9.18 

0.18 

0.45 

•  •  • 

2.78 

•  •  • 

12.54 

34,500 

6.81 

0.25 

0.27 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

7.33 

45.400 

8.78 

0.86 

0.23 

•  •  • 

0.27 

•  •  • 

10.14 

65.000 

4.29 

1.26 

4.11 

0.03 

1.86 

•  •  • 

11.53 

148.600 

.3.46 

0.67 

0.13 

•  •  ■ 

0.11 

0.23 

4.59 

55,500 

6.84 

0.16 

0.04 

0.68 

0.01 

•  •  • 

6.63 

4.68 

0.62 

0.48 

0.09 

0.76 

0.08 

6.71 

5.42 

0.70 

0.66 

0.13 

0.77 

0.10 

7.78 

5.32 

0.58 

0.28 

0.10 

0.40 

0,10 

7.44 
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The  utilization,  co^nmercial,  general  and  miscellaneous  expenses 
amounted  to  about  5,  14  and  14%  of  the  total,  respectively.  Fuel, 
36.65%;  repairs  to  steam  equipment,  7.76%;  boiler  labor,  4.11%  and 
engine  labor,  3.13%  constituted  the  larger  items  under  generation 
expense,  while  repairs  to  overhead  lines.  5.77%  and  repairs  to  cus- 
tomers* meter.  2.75%,  made  up  the  principal  part  of  distribution 
cost. 

Unit  Operating  Expenses  of  Several  Small  Wisconsin  Utilities. 
The  following  data  from  Electrical  World,  March  11,  1916,  collected 
by  the  Wisconsin  Railroad  Commission  on  the  operating  expenses 
of  20  small  electric  utilities  serving  communities  of  2500  persons 
and  less,  are  tabulated  herewith  according  to  the  classification  of 
accounts  prescribed  in  most  States.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that 
the  cost  of  generating  energy  in  these  particular  cases  is  about 
70%  of  the  total  cost  of  supplying  electric  service.  Next  in  order 
are  the  expenses  of  general  supervision  11%,  of  distribution  9%, 
and  of  utilization  7%.  In  the  plants  having  annual  outputs  of 
50.000  kw.-hrs.  or  less  the  unit  generating  expense  lies  between 
5.03  cts.  and  9.18  cts  per  kw.-hr..  but  in  the  stations  having  larger 
outputs  the  unit  costs  are  lower,  making  the  arithmetical  average 
cost  5.42  cts.  and  the  weighted  average  4.68  cts.  per  kw.-hr. 

Cost  of  Power.  The  following  costs  were  compiled  from  figures 
published  in  Data.   1910,   1911  and  1912. 

TYPICAL    575    KW.    STATION    IN    MASSACHUSETTS 

Output  at  busbars,  kw-hr 656.880 

Tons  of  coal  used 2.417 

Price  of  coal,,  per  ton $4.88 

Co8t8  per  kto-hr.  Cents 

Coal,  bituminous 1.796 

Oil  and  waste 0.05S 

Water     0.038 

Wages    0.724 

Repairs,  station  building 0.107 

Repairs,  steam  equipment    0.102 

Repairs,  electrical  equipment 0.066 

2.888 

TYPICAL  726   KW.    STATION 

Output  at  busbars,  kw-hr 889,760 

Tons  of  coal  u.sed 2,299 

Price  of  coal,  per  ton   |5.31 

Coat  a  per  kto-hr.  Cents 

Coal    1.872 

Oil  and  waste   0.026 

Water .008 

Wages    0.750 

Repairs,  .station  building   0.045 

Repairs,  steam  equipment  . .  • 0.130  ' 

Repairs,  electrical  equipment   0.003 

2.333 

POWBR  PLANT  OF  THE   HYDE  PARK   CLBa   LT.   CO. 

Total  generator  capacity,  kw 1  775 

Output  at  busbars,  kw-hr , .  4,357^648 
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Of  the  total  amount  sold  88.5%  was  for  street  railway  serv- 
ice. 

Price  of  coal«  per  ton,  bituminous,  1 3.9 4 ;  #3  buckwheat, 
$8.17. 

C09t9  per  ktO'hr,  Cents 

Fuel    0.786 

Oil  and  waste   0.017 

Water    0.016 

Station  wages   % 0.221 

Repairs,  station  building 0.107 

Repairs,    steam    equipment     0.068 

Repairs,   electric   equipment    0.016 

Minor  tools    0.018 

1.154 

QPBtATIMO   RESULTS   FROM    A    CBNTRAL   STATION   USING   COMPOUND 

CORU88  BNGINIS 

Rated  capacity,  kw.   . . .  •. 6,000 

Output  at  busbars,  kw-hr 6,062,618 

Co9t9  per  kw-hr.  Cents 

Fuel    0.633 

Oil  and  waste 0.016 

Water     0.069 

Wages  at  station   0.302 

Repairs,  station  building   0.074 

Repairs,  steam  equipment   0.266 

Repairs,  electric  equipment    0.060 

1.419 

TYPICAL   6000   KW.    STATION 

Output  at  busbars,  kw-hr 8,216,267 

Co9t9  per  kw-hr.  Cents 

Fuel     0.644 

Oil  and  waste   0.014 

Water     0.049 

Wages  at  station    0.282 

Repairs,    station   building    0.076 

Repairs,  steam  'equipment    0.173 

Repairs,  electric  equipment   0.066 

1.202 

TYPICAL   6000    KW.    STATION 

Output    at    busbars,    kw-hr 8,776.166 

CoMta  per  kw-hr.  Cents 

Fuel    0.617 

Oil  and  waste   0.012 

Water    0.040 

Wages  at  station   0.296 

Repairs,  station  building   0.062 

Repairs,  steam  equipment   0.147 

Repairs,   electric   equipment    0.046 

Station  tools  &  sundries   0.002 


1.212 


Comparlton  of  Costs  of  Operation  of  Qas  Engine  Station  and 
Steam  Qeneratlng  Station.  The  following  is  taken  from  an  article 
by   H.   S.    Knowlton,    Engineering   Record,   March    27,    1909.     The 
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service  requirements  at  each  of  these  two  stations,  a  gas-engine 
station  at  Somerville,  Mass.,  and  a  steam  generating  plant  at  Elast 
Boston,  are  somewhat  similar,  both  being  located  in  outlying  parts 
of  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company's  system,  and  operated 
in  harmony  with  other  stations  of  larger  sise  located  nearer  the 
center  of  the  surface  car,  subway,  tunnel  and  elevated  railway 
load.  All  the  stations  of  the  Boston  system  are  directly  controlled 
in  their  daily  operation  by  a  superintendent  ot  power  distribution, 
.reporting  to  the  superintendent  of  power  stations.  In  examining 
the  records  of  any  particular  plant  it  is  necessary,  therefore*  to 
appreciate  that  the  needs  of  the  system  as  a  whole  are  considered 
before  those  of  any  particular  station,  and  that  in  the  handling 
of  the  company's  service  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  impose  con- 
ditions upon  individual  plants  which  do  not  enable  the  equipment 
to  be  operated  at  its  highest  local  efflciency.  This  is  in  some 
measure  the  case  with  the  stations  at  Somerville  and  East  Boston. 

The  equipment  of  the  Somerville  plant  consists  of  2  two-cylinder, 
32  by  86-in.  American  Crossley  four-cycle  gas  engines  of  €10  b.h.p. 
rating  each,  running  at  140  rev.  per  min.,  and  each  direct  connected 
to  a  350-kw.,  675-volt  d.  c.  Crocker-Wheeler  generator.  There  are 
2  Loomis-Pettibone  bituminous  coal  down-draft  producers,  each  9  ft 
in  diam.  and  various  auxiliary  apparatus  for  scrubbing  and  clean- 
ing the  gas.  circulation  of  water  through  Jackets,  etc  The  engines 
are  started  by  a  6  by  8 -in.  Rand  air  compressor.  The  producers  are 
supplied  with  coal  by  hand  firing,  the  fuel  being  hoisted  to  the 
charging  floor  by  a  motor-driven  bucket  elevator. 

At  East  Boston  the  plant  consists  of  4  180-h.p.  Corliss  vertical 
boilers  rated  at  180  h.p.  each,  and  3  200-kw.  generating  sets  con- 
sisting of  12  and  22  by  42-in.  cross  compound  horizontal  condensing 
Greene  engines,  direct  connected  to  675-volt  direct  current  gener- 
ators running  120  rev.  per  min.  This  station  is  hand  fired  and 
runs  under  natural  draft. 

The  labor  requirements  at  Somerville  during  the. year  were  as 
follows:  1  chief  engineer,  2  watch  engineers,  2  oilers,  2  producer 
men,  1  coal  handler,  1  helper  and  1  apprentice;  total  10  men.  Be- 
tween June  1  and  Oct.  1  the  force  was  reduced  by  the  dropping  of 
the  helper  and  one  producer  man. 

The  East  Boston  labor  requirements  were:  1  chief  engineer.  1 
watch  engineer,   2  oilers  and  3  firemen;  total,  7  men. 

The  hours  of  daily  service  at  Somerville  averaged  from  7  A.  M 
to  10  p.  M.  and  at  East  Boston  from  6.30  jl.  m.  to  10  p.  u.,  except 
in  June,  July  and  August,  when  the  service  averaged  from  6.45 
A.  M.  to  9  A.  M.,  and  from  2  p.  m.  to  9  p.  m.,  Sunday  operation  being 
from  2  p.  M,  to  11  p.  M.  the  year  through. 

The  plant  of  Somerville  operated  for  the  year  as  a  whole  at  a 
total  manufacturing  cost  of  1.68  cts.  per  kw.-hr.,  exclusive  of  any 
fixed  charges.  (Table  XV.)  The  coal  consumption  per  k^'.-hr.  of 
output  was  2.236  lbs.,  giving  1.66  lbs.  per  horse-power-hour  of  sta- 
tion output,  all  fuel  included.  This  was  the  lowest  fuel  consump- 
tion per  kw.-hr.  reached  during  the  year  by  all  stations  on  the 
Boston  Elevated  system,  and  also  the  lowest  fuel  cost  per  kw.-hr. 
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TABLE  XV.     OPERATING  RESULTS  FOR  YEAR  ENDING 

SEPT.  30,  1908. 

Steam  plant  Gas  en^ne  plant 

Location                                         East  Boston  Somerviile 

Total    kilowatt-hours    2,108.621  1,182,900 

Total   kilowatt-hours  used  in  sta- 
tion     21,529  133,118 

Total   kilowatt-hours  output 2,086,992  1,049,782 

Tons  of  coal    8,609.2  1,048.6 

Price  per  ton 13.801  S4.179 

Pounds  of  coal   28,086,198  2,348,031 

Pounds     of     coal     per     kilowatt-  - 

hour     8.874  2.286 

Cubic  feet  of  water   1,168,800  266,860 

Price  per  100  cubic  feet 10.128  10.126 

Pounds    water    (evaporated)    per 

pound    coal     8.991  

Pounds  water  consumed  per  pound 

coal     7.119 

Gallons  of  cylinder  oil    960  197.52 

Price   per   gallon    $0,262  $0,299+ 

Oallons  of  engine  oil   811.40  6,672.39 

Price  per  aallon $0,141  $0.16 

Co9i  of  Buppliee  — 

Coal     $13,721.36  $4,381.12 

Cylinder  oil $252.21  $69.26 

Engine  oil    $44.18  $860.87 

Other  lubricants 

Total   lubricants   ($296.34)  ($910.18) 

Water    $1,432.63  $337.34 

Miscellaneous  small  supplies $403.26  $1,284.66 

Supplies  and  expenses  for  repairs 

(electrical )     $860.42  $626.32 

Supplies  and  expenses  for  repairs 

(steam    power    equipment)..       $2,107.26  

Supplies  and  expenses  for  repairs 

(gas  power  equipment) $1,731.74 

Expenses  for  repairs  of  buildings.          $112.60  $367.47 

Total  cost  of  supplies $18,933.76  $9,537.77 

Cost  of  coal  per  kilowatt -hour  for 

year   $0.0066-f-  $0.0041-1- 

Cost  of  supplies  per  kilowatt-hour 

for  year   $0.0090-f-  $0.0090+ 

Co9t  Of  Labor  — 

Engineers     $1,096.21  $1,294.60 

Oilers    81. 364.26  $1,143.78 

Firemen  and  producer  men $2,682.81  $1,119.58 

Coal  and  ash  handlers $571.60 

Miscellaneous,    including    helpers 

and  cleaners   $372.16  $1,324.68 

LAbor  for  repairs  (electrical  equip-  , 

ment)    $83.07  $101.67 

Labor  for  repairs    (steam  equip- 
ment)              $840.97  

L«abor    for    repairs     (gas    power 

equipment)     $2,544.69 

Total  cost  of  labor $6,339.47  $8,100.66 

Cost  of  labor  per  kilowatt-hour. . .               $0.0030+  $0.0077+ 

Total  cost  of  output   $26,273.22  $17,638.32 

Cost  of  output  per  kilowatt-hour.              $0.01210+  $0.01680+ 

in  all  plants  owned  by  the  company.     Considering  the  fact  that  the 

capacity  of  the  Somerviile  station  Is  but  700  kw.  at  normal  load, 
these  figures  show  that  the  gas  plant  in  this  inntallatlon  Is  efficient, 
although  the  load  factor  of  the  installation  Is  unfavorable  to  the 
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hlffbest  economy  of  operation.  The  load  factor  defined  by  the  full 
load  output  for  S66  days  at  18  hours  per  day  divided  into  the  actual 
output  was  22.7%  for  the  year.  The  relatively  small  station  output 
for  the  year  In  relation  to  the  machinery  capacity  Installed  tended 
to  carry  the  labor  cost  per  kw.-hr.  to  rather  high  figures,  the  aver- 
age for  the  year  being  0.77  eta.  The  high  cost  of  labor  in  June^ 
1908,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  at  this  time  the  station  was  i4iut 
down  for  2  weeks'  thorough  overhauling,  the  labor  of  the  latter 
being  performed  by  the  regular  operating  force,  which  brought  the 
kw.-hr.  charge  to  2.28  cts.  In  the  other  summer  months  low  output 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  relative  high  labor  costs*  the  fuel 
consumption  running  not  far  from  that  of  other  months  when  the 
demand  on  the  plant  was  greater. 

At  Somerville  the  lowest  coal  consumption  per  kw.-hr.  was  ob- 
tained in  August,  1908,  1.967  lbs.,  a  month  when  the  station  output 
was  unusually  low  In  quantity.  The  figures  show  that  this  station 
was  not  much  affected  in  fuel  economy  when  the  output  dropped 
considerably,  and  a  factor  in  this  was  the  careful  operation  of  the 
machinery  only  under  conditions  when  the  service  of  each  unit  was 
dearly  necessary.  In  other  words,  if  the  load  factor  of  the  station 
were  available,  figured  on  the  basis  of  the  capacity  of  the  equip- 
ment in  actual  operation  at  all  times*  it  would  run  much  higher 
than  was  Indicated  by  the  load  factor  quoted  above.  During  the 
year  the  cost  of  coal  per  kw.-hr.  averaged  0.41  ct,  and  varied  from 
a  maximum  of  0.46  ct.  to  a  minimum  of  0.33  ct. 

The  figures  for  labor  cost  of  repairs  include  the  work  done  by 
the  station  staff  during  the  annual  overhauling  of  the  producers 
and  their  auxiliaries  in  June.  The  plant  has  proved  thoroughly 
reliable  and  has  sustained  no  enforced  shut-downs.  The  machinery 
can  be  started  up  throughout  the  entire  station  inside  of  15  or  20 
minutes  without  trouble.  The  losses  from  banking  the  Area  are 
exceedingly  small.  The  most  important  items  of  expense  In  the 
electrical  end  of  the  station  In  the  year  covered  were  a  new  switch- 
board panel  installed  for  use  with  a  plan  for  starting  the  engines 
by  running  the  generators  as  motors,  3  new  armature  coils  in  one 
generator,  and  the  re-wiring  of  the  station  lighting  circuits.  In 
the  gas  end  of  the  plant  the  main  items  of  expense  for  renewals 
were  a  cylinder  head  costing  about  1 400,  a  new  exhaust  box  and 
a  new  exhaust  valve ;  while  In  the  gas  house  the  changing  of  the 
stones  in  the  scrubber  equipment  from  6  to  2  ins.  diam.  was  the 
psinclpal  alteration.  The  fires  are  cleaned  and  the  ashes  thor- 
oughly removed  on  Sundays  by  an  average  force  of  6  men.  The 
average  life  of  igniter  points  is  about  8  months.  Under  ordinary 
conditions  the  gas  engine  exhaust  valves  are  ground  onoe  in  two 
months.  The  cylinders  were  cleaned  formerly  about  every  two 
weeks,  but  since  changing  the  stones  in  the  scrubbers  this  cleaning 
has  to  be  done  but  once  in  2  months.  New  excelsior  is  placed  in 
the  dry  scrubber  once  in  2  months.  New  excelsior  is  placed  In 
one  grid  of  the  wet  scrubber  each  week.  The  point  of  greatest 
consequence  appears  to  be  to  secure  clean  gas.  An  average  analysis 
of  the  gas  obtained  is  as  follows:     COi,  3  9%;  O,  0.2%;  CO,  24.3%: 
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CHa,  1.1%;  U,  7.5%;  N,  63%;  total,  100%.  The  average  calorific 
power  of  the  eras  per  cubic  foot  is  X14.6  B.tu.  The  earlier  troubles 
from  back  firing  and  pre-lgnltion  have  now  been  practically  over- 
come. 

The  ESast  Boston  station  had  a  generating  cost  of  1.21  cts.  per 
kw.-hr.  for  the  year  on  a  station  load  factor  of  63%  obtained  by 
dividing  the  total  year's  output  by  600  kws.  carried  18  hrs.  per  day 
and  366  days.  The  average  cost  of  coal  per  ton  for  the  year  was 
about  $3.80.  or  37  cts.  per  ton  less  than  at  the  Somerville  station. 
The  coal  consumption  per  kw.-hr.  was  3.87  Iba,  or  about  74%  greater 
than  in  the  gas  plant  The  cost  of  coal  per  kw.-hr.  for  the  year 
averaged  0.66  ct  Including  all  supplies  the  cost  per  kw.-hr.  was 
the  same  in  each  station,  or  0.9  ct.,  but  the  larger  output  of  the 
steam  plant  and  the  smaller  force  tended  to  give  It  an  advantage 
on  the  side  of  the  labor  cost  per  unit  of  output  In  comparing  these 
stations  In  this  way  the  object  Is  rather  to  show  the  actual  results 
of  different  conditions  of  operation,  and  to  emphasise  the  influence 
of  operating  at  a  good  deal  below  the  capacity  of  the  installation. 
The  labor  cost  of  0.30  ct.  per  kw.-hr.  at  East  Boston  was  the 
result  of  a  range  In  monthly  costs  from  0.21  to  0.5  per  unit  In 
general,  as  the  output  fell  off  the  labor  cost  increased.  There  were 
no  breakdowns,  and  the  only  large  repairs  were  the  refitting  of  the 
boilers  with  new  tube& 

Table  XV  gives  the  operations  of  the  two  stations  for  the  year 
In  full  detail.  In  the  operation  of  the  plants  of  the  company 
monthly  records  of  cost  are  kept  for  all  the  items  listed  in  the  table. 

Central  •Station  Labor  Costs.  The  following  data  were  taken 
from  Electrical  World,  Nov.  16,  1912.  In  Plant  A,  serving  a  New 
England  manufacturing  city,  the  station  output  at  the  switchboard 
In  1911  was  2,418,000  kw.^hrs.  and  the  labor  cost  for  the  entire 
year  $11,266,  or  0.46  ct.  per  unit.  The  payroll  covered  4  engineers, 
3  oilers,  3  firemen  and  2  helpers,  or  12  men  in  all,  the  generating 
plant  consisting  of  3  alternators  of  2000-kw.  combined  rating,  each 
directly  driven  by  a  vertical  cross-compound  engine.  The  units 
were  rated  at  400  kws.,  600  kws.  and  1000  kws.,  and  steam  was 
sapplled  by  6  Sterling  boilers  rated  at  1260  h.p.  total.  The  ratio 
l)6tween  station  rating  and  labor  requirements  was  166  kws.  per 
man.  The  us^  of  vertical  engines,  comparatively  small  powered 
units  and  hand  firing  tended  to  increase  the  labor  expense.  In  this 
plant  1,494,000  kw.-hrs.  were  purchased  during  the  year  from  an 
outside  hydraulic  transmlsHlon  company  at  a  cost  of  $8,434.  It 
appears  probable  that  If  this  plant  were  to  be  rebuilt  in  a  similar 
situation,  the  labor  cost  could  be  cut  materially  by  the  installation 
of  either  a  2000-kw.  turbine  or  2  turbo  units  of  possibly  1600-kw. 
and  600-kw.  rating  In  place  of  the  vertical  engines.  The  plant  Is 
not  hampered  by  high  real-estate  costs.  At  the  time  it  was  erected 
the  possibility  of  purchasing  energy  at  a  later  date  was  not  known. 
and  consequently  3  sixes  of  engines  were  installed  to  enable  the 
owners  to  operate  the  equipment  economically  under  widely  varying 
loads. 

Btaiian  B,  rated  at  4000  kws.  and  serving  a  population  of  about 
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60,000,  produced  alectiicity  last  year  at  the  low  labor  cost  of  0.17 
ct.  per  kw.-hr.  In  this  station  the  payroll  covered  4  eng'neers,  S 
oilers,  1  electrician,  6  flremen  and  2  repair  men,  their  wa^es  totai- 
ing  116,197  for  the  year.  The  labor  ratio  was  210  kw.  per  man, 
and  mechanical  stolcers  were  used  in  the  boiler  plant.  The  latter 
consisted  of  4  625-h.p.  water-tube  unit&  The  lar^e  output  of  the 
plant,  9.400,000  kw.-hrs..  Is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  low  unit 
labor  cost. 

Plant  C  shows  the  importance  of  large  outputs  In  securing  low 
unit  costs,  and  produced  electricity  during  a  recent  year  at  a  labor 
cost  of  0.16  ct.  The  inHtallation  is  a  tidewater  plant,  with  mechani- 
cal fuel-handling  and  stoking  systems,  and  the  output  for  the  IS 
months  was  14,453,000  kw.-hrs.  The  equipment  was  6  620-h.p. 
water-tube  boilers.  2  600-kw.  turbo  units,  1  200  kw.,  2  1000-kw. 
and  1  2000-kw.  engine-driven  set.  The  station  rating  was  therefore 
6200  kws.,  or  192  kws.  per  employee  on  the  payroll.  There  were 
27  station  men,  including  4  engineers,  4  firemen,  2  helpers.  2  water 
tenders,  2  switchboard  men,  2  repair  men,  5  oilers,  1  cleaner,  1 
conveyor  man,  3  coal  handlers  and  1  clerk.  This  station  supplies 
energy  for  lighting,  motor  and  railway  service  over  a  large  number 
of  towns  within  a  radius  of  60  miles  of  the  plant,  and  the  labor 
requirements  are  unquestionably  increased  by  the  variety  of  circuits 
and  voltages,  including  both  direct  current  and  alternating  current, 
fed  from  the  central  installation.  The  gradual  introduction  of  turbo 
units  and  the  use  of  motor-operated  valves  are  tending  to  facilitate 
the  handling  of  the  steam  end  of  the  plant  with  fewer  men.  The 
station  has  been  in  service  from  10  to  16  years,  and  if  a  new  plant 
of  the  same  size  were  to  be  buiit  to-day  on  the  same  site,  there  is 
little  question  that  it  could  be  greatly  simplified,  with  substantial 
reduction  in  the  force  required  to  man  the  machinery. 

Plant  Dp  which  has  recently  been  turned  into  a  substation  follow- 
ing the  supply  of  energy  from  a  new  installation,  illustrates  to  a 
marked  degree  the  tendency  which  diversified  equipment  of  moder- 
ate size  has  to  multiply  labor  costs.  This  station  contained  12 
hand-flred  horizontal  return  tubular  boilers  and  no  less  than  6 
electric  generating  units  of  the  steam-driven  type,  besides  several 
motor-generators  and  a  number  of  units  belt-driven  from  a  base- 
ment line  shaft.  The  approximate  rating  was  4600  kws.,  and  the 
payroll  called  for  21  men.  The  boiler-room  work  was  handled  by 
5  flremen  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  mechanical  stokers,  but  on  the 
prime-mover  and  generator  side  of  the  station  4  engineers  and  12 
other  attendants  were  required.  The  cost  of  labor  for  the  year  was 
$19,571,  or  0.34  ct.  per  kw.-hr.  at  the  bus,  the  output  for  the  year 
being  6,754,000  kw.-hrs.  An  analysis  of  the  operating  conditions 
in  the  station  showed  that  the  boilers  and  engines  were  well  handled 
but  that  the  multiplied  labor  requirements  were  largely  due  to  the 
use  of  line  shafting  and  driving  small  generators  in  addition  to  the 
main  alternators,  to  the  use  of  small  arc-lighting  dynamos  and  to 
the  distribution  of  an  extensive  direct -current  service  for  motor 
operation.     The  station  building  was  so  large  that  the  small  ma- 
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chines  In  service  were  greatly  scattered,  and  the  area  of  the  plant 
militated  against  economical  labor  service.  The  rating  per  man 
was  214  kws. 

Station  B.  Small  output  handicaps  a  station  even  where  Its 
general  design  favors  economical  work  by  Its  operating  shifts.  A 
typical  case  is  afforded  by  Station  E,  equipped  with  8  engine-driven 
alternators  of  160-kw.,  300-kw.  and  800-kw.  rating.  The  boiler 
plant  consists  of  4  water-tube  units  of  1000-h.p.  combined  rating, 
with  hand  firing.  The  station  Is  simple  in  lay-out,  with  short 
distances  between  apparatus  units,  direct  lines  of  piping  and  a 
moderate-cost  switchboard.  4  engineers,  4  firemen  and  1  helper 
are  required,  the  rating  per  employee  being  139  kw.  In  a  recent 
year  the  plant  output  was  1,602,000  kw.-hrs.,  the  labor  cost  being 
$7,759.  or  0.48  ct.  per  kw.-hr. 

Station  F,  Another  small  station  with  a  more  complicated  equip- 
ment had  a  relatively  high  labor  cost.  This  plant  had  on  its  pay- 
roll 7  men.  consisting  of  3  engineers.  1  electrical  operator,  1  gen- 
erator attendant  and  2  firemen,  and  was  equipped  with  4  water- 
tube  boilers  of  678-h.p.  combined  rating,  two  horisontal  cross-com- 
pound condensing  engines,  a  500-kw.  turbine  and  3  arc  machines. 
The  station  rating  was  1082  kws..  or  155  kws.  per  employee.  The 
labor  cost  for  the  year  was  |8,972,  or  0.61  ct.  per  kw.-hr.,  the  total 
output  being  1,466.000  kw.-hra.  In  this  station  the  piping  and 
auxiliaries  were  unusually  complicated  in  arrangement,  the  floor 
levels  were  not  well  planned,  and  extreme  crowding-  characterized 
the  equipment  In  the  engine  room.  The  labor  cost  in  this  plant  was 
unduly  high,  and  a  betterment  study  would  probably  result  in  a 
reduction  of  the  force  by  about  28%.  Tn  so  small  a  station  there 
are  great  disadvantages  in  maintaining  attendants  for  purely  elec- 
trical duties  in  addition  to  those  required  to  operate  engine  and 
turbine  equipment  and  look  after  the  general  condition  of  the 
auxiliaries. 

Data  of  the  above  character  drawn  from  actual  practice  show 
some  of  the  reasons  why  the  large  turbine  plant  with  individual 
units  of  high  power  is  making  such  inroads  Into  the  field  formerly 
occupied  exclusively  by  stations  composed  of  generating  and 
auxiliary  apparatus  of  diversified  character  and  low  individual 
output  Apart  from  the  questions  of  fuel  economy  which  bulk  so 
large  in  plant  design  and  the  selection  of  machinery  for  production. 
It  is  coming  to  be  realized  that  enormous  increases  in  output  can  be 
handled  without  additions  to  the  number  of  men  required  to  operate 
the  installation.  If  the  problem  is  viewed  in  a  broad  way.  Fre- 
quently the  capacity  of  a  moderate-sized  plant  can  be  practically 
doubled  by  this  means  with  little  or  no  addition  to  the  force  of 
employees.  Repeated  analyses  of  production  costs  in  stations  rated 
at  from  3000  kws.  to  7000  kws.,  under  favorable  conditions  of  ma- 
chinery arrangement.  Indicate  that  with  the  natural  development 
of  business  a  labor  cost  of  0.1  ct.  to  0.15  ct.  per  kw.-hr.  should  be 
attained  In  regular  practidB,  although  2  or  3  times  that  unit  expense 
at  present  Is  a  common  figure. 
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Table  XVI  erives  a  summary  of  the  costs  for  the  various  stationsi 
TABLE  XVI.     SUMMARY  OF  IxABOR  COSTS 


Total 

Annual 

Number  of 

Kw.  ratlnff 

Labor 

Plant  '•a""?®' 
*^'*"^     station 

output 

central 

cost  in 

In 

station 

per 
employee 

cents  per 

inkw. 

kw-hr. 

employees 

kw.-hr. 

A    ....      2000 

2,418,000 

12 

167 

0.46 

B    4000 

9.400.000 

16 

210 

0.17 

C    6200 

14.453,000 

27 

192 

0.16 

D 4600 

6.764,000 

21 

214 

0.34 

B 1250 

1.602,000 

9 

139 

0.48 

F 1082 

1,466,000 

7 

156 

0.61 

2200  Volts  Versus  13,200  Volts  for  Rural  Extensions.  In  Table 
XVII  are  the  overhead  charges  which  nuLy  be  assessed  on  Isolated 
transformers  when  they  are  energized  all  the  time,  given  in  liUec- 
trlcal  World,  Dec.  9.  1916.  The  flrst  group  of  flgures  relates  to 
13.200-volt  equipment  and  the  second  to  2200-volt  apparatus 
These  data  indicate  that  if  rural  communities  are  not  far  from 
cities  having  electric  service  it  may  be  cheaper  to  operate  and  main- 
tain 2200-volt  extensions  to  the  city  primary  circuits  than  to  oper- 
ate a  13,200-volt  line  and  corresponding  voltage  transformers.  For 
instance,  the  overhead  charges  on  a  5-kw.  2200-volt  transformer  is 
over  |26  less  than  for  a  similar  size  13.200-voIt  transformer  with 
the  necessary  protective  apparatus.  Assuming  interest  at  7%  and 
line  depreciation,  operation,  maintenance  and  taxes  at  6%,  the  sav- 
ing on  each  6-kw.  transformer  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  overhead 
charges  of  a  2200-volt  line  costing  |200. 

This  seems  to  Indicate  that  for  every  6-kw.  transformer  to  be 
connected  the  2200-volt  transmission  line  can  cost  |200  more  than  a 
13,200-volt  line  would  to  serve  the  same  load  with  the  same  line 
loss,  without  making  the  overhead  charge  greater  than  for  the 
higher  voltage  line.  In  other  words,  if  the  single-phase  13,200-volt 
line  required  to  serve  a  scattered  rural  load  of  6  6-kw.  trans- 
formers cost  17.600,  a  2200-volt  line  having  no  greater  overhead 
charge  would  cost  |8,600.  If  the  2200-volt  line  could  not  be  built 
for  this  amount  without  obtaining  a  larger  line  loss  than  on  the 
13,200-volt  line,  then  the  higher  voltage  transmission  would  be 
preferable. 

Distribution -Line  Economies.  The  following  is  abstracted  from 
an  article  In  Electrical  World,  June  9,  1917.  Some  interesting 
views  on  considerations  influencing  selection  of  transformers  were 
brought  out  in  a  recent  paper,  by  S.  B.  Hood  of  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  General  Electric  Company.  Since  the  price  per  kilovolt- 
ampere  of  transformer  rating  decreases  as  the  size  increases  it 
naturally  follows  that  the  larger  sizes  should  be  used  wherever 
practicable.  This  can  be  accomplished  usually  by  stringing  heavier 
and  longer  secondary  bus  lines  and  feeding  them  with  a  smaller 
number  of  units.  The  most  economical  balance  is  obtained  as  re- 
gards Initial  investment  when  the  cost  of  secondary  bus  lines  plus 
transformers  is  a  minimum.     There  Is,  however,  a  very  wide  dif- 
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TABI-.E  XVII.     TRANSFORMER  OVERHEAD  CHARGES  WHEN 
RURAL.  DISTRICTS  ARE  SERVED  FROM  ISOLATED 

TRANSFORMERS 

13,200-Volt  Line 

Cost  of  6-kw.  transformer  installed,  including-  higrh-tension 

funea  and   born-gap  arreater   1126.00 

Intereat,  repairs  and  depreciation,  20% 26.00 

Core  loHa,  91  watts  or  800  kw-hr.  per  annum  at  2  cts.. .       16.00 
Lialx>r  for  trouble  calls 9.00 

Total  extra  cost  of  service  per  annum I  60.00 

Total  extra  cost  of  service  per  month 4.16 

Cost  of  3-kw.  transformer,  installed,  including  high-tension 

fuses  and  horn-gap  arresters   , .  $100.00 

Interest,  repairs  and  depreciation,  20% %  20.00 

Core  loss,  63.6  watts  or  470  kw-hr.  per  annum  at  2  cts.  9.40 

Liabor  for  trouble  calls 8.60 

Total  extra  cost  of  service  per  annum %  88.00 

Total  extra  cost  of  service  per  month 3.16 

2200- Volt  Line  Extended  from  City  Limits 

Cost  of  1-kw.  transformer,  installed   I  80.00 

Interest,  repairs  and  depreciation  6.00 

Core  loss,  20  watts  or  176  kw-hr.  per  annum  at  2  cts.. .  8.60 

Labor  for  trouble  calls  and  service 8.60 

Total  extra  cost  of  service  per  annum %  13.00 

Total  extra  cost  of  service  per  month 1.08 

Coiit  of  3-kw.  transformer  I  46.00 

Interest,  repairs  and  depreciation 9.00 

Core  loss,  86  watts  or  307  kw-hr.  per  annum  at  2  cts.. .  6.14 

Labor  for  trouble  and  service  3.60 

Total  extra  cost  of  service  per  annum %  18.64 

Total  extra  cost  of  service  per  month 1.66 

Cost  of  6-kw.  transformer I  60.00 

Interest,  repairs  and  depreciation,  20  per  cent 12.00 

Core  loss,  46.6  watts  or  400  kw-hr.  per  annum  at  2  cts.  8.00 

Labor  for  trouble  and  service 8.60 

Total  extra  cost  of  service  per  annum I  23.50 

Total  extra  cost  of  service  per  month 1.96 

ference  between  the  depreciation  on  copper  wire  and  on  trans- 
formers. Wire  depreciates  very  slowly  and  has  a  high  fixed  sal- 
vage value.  Transformers  have  an  uncertain  life  and  their  scrap 
value  is  low.  Taking  these  conditions  into  consideration,  it  is  good 
practice  to  spend  considerably  more  on  bus  copper  than  is  actually 
required  to  strike  an  economical  balance.  An  excess  copper  in- 
vestment equal  to  60%  of  the  transformer  cost  is  not  too  much 
to  allow. 

As  an  example,  take  two  secondary  bus  sections,  each  fed  by 
6-kva.  transformers,  the  investment  on  which,  in  position,  will  be 
atiout  $160.  By  connecting  these  bus  lines  and  substituting  a  10- 
kva.  transformer,  advantage  is  taken  of  the  diversity  on  the  bus, 
thereby  permitting  the  connecting  of  more  load.  The  new  trans- 
former investment  will  not  exceed  |96,  showing  a  saving  of  |66 
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that  can  be  spent  for  connecting  and  increasing  the  sfse  of  the 
secondary  bus  and  stiii  maintain  a  balance  as  regards  iuvesunent. 
Assuming  interest  at  6%  and  depreciation  at  7.5%,  the  annual 
charges  will  be  120.26  and  112.82  respectively,  showing  an  annual 
saving  of  17.43  by  using  one  unit  in  place  of  the  two.  Now.  if 
interest  is  assumed  at  6%  and  depreciation  at  2.S%  on  copper  wire, 
and  this  saving  is  capitalized,  it  will  be  possible  to  M))end  $87  plus 
the  $66,  or  $142,  on  the  secondary  bus  and  still  maintain  an  eco- 
nomical balance.  This  makes  no  allowance  for  the  saving  due  to 
lower  core  loss  with  the  single  unit  as  compared  with  two  smaller 
units.  If  this  were  taken  into  consideration,  a  still  greater 
secondary  investment  could  be  justified.  In  purchasing  trans- 
formers it  is  very  poor  policy  to  stock  the  small  units.  A  5-kva. 
unit  is  small  enough  to  use  regularly  on  any  system  of  distribution. 

As  regards  ratios  and  taps  for  distribution  transformerH,  2300- 
volt  primary  and  116-230-volt  secondary  windings  without  taps 
give  the  best  all-around  resulta  These  will  operate  over  a  primary 
range  of  2200  to  2400  volts.  Taps  have  no  real  advantage  and 
Introduce  complication  in  the  end  turns  where  the  greatest  strength 
is  required.  Th^  double  primary  winding  used  in  earlier  days  is 
of  no  use  at  present,  and  Its  omission  together  with  that  of  taps 
makes  possible  the  elimination  of  the  primary  terminal  board  which 
has  been  the  cause  of  so  many  transformer  failures. 

Factors  that  Determine  Economical  Life  of  Transformers.  In 
Electrical  World,  Jan.  13.  1917,  Theodore  B.  Morgan  gives  the  fol- 
lowing considerations  Involved  In  an  investigation  to  ascertain 
whether  it  Is  economical  to  continue  in  service,  hold  in  reserve  or 
condemn  and  Junk  long-used  transformers.  Unless  steps  are  taken 
occasionally  to  weed  out  Inefficient  or  antiquated  transformers 
from  distribution  systems  certain  units  will  be  found  which  have 
become  uneconomical  to  operate  as  compared  with  newer  designs. 
This  Is  especially  true  of  "  old  timers,"  since  as  a  rule  they  age 
more  rapidly  than  modern  types.  According  to  manufacturers^ 
statements  and  Judging  from  results  of  tests  to  force  aging,  recently 
designed  transformers  do  not  age  appreciably.  It  is  doubtful,  there- 
fore, whether  future  developments  in  this  apparatus  will  permit 
sufficient  reduction  in  losses  to  justify  the  replacement  of  modem 
units  for  this  reason  alone.  It  should  be  emphasised,  however,  that 
only  future  experience  can  prove  this  contention. 

To  determine  whether  it  is  economical  to  continue  in  service^ 
hold  In  reserve,  or  condemn  and  junk  transformers  which  have  been 
In  service  several  years  the  writer  has  conducted  extensive  investi- 
gations, part  of  the  results  of  which  are  presented  in  what  follows. 
In  arriving  at  conclusions  it  was  considered  advisable  to  take  the 
following  conditions  Into  account :  ( 1 )  Unit  cost  of  energy  at  the 
switchboard;  (2)  number  of  hours  per  day  normal  and  maximum 
load  Is  liable  to  last;  (3)  relation  of  transformer  rating  to  con- 
nected load;  (4)  Iron  loss;  (6)  copper  loss:  (6)  kva.  drawn  from 
feeder  by  transformer  for  exciting  at  no  load:  (7)  cost  of  new 
transformer  to  replace  one  In  service;  (8)  size  of  wire  and  load 
carried  by  feeder  giving  service;  (9)  distance  of  transformer  from 
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station;  (10)  power  factor  of  feeder  load;  (11)  profit  that  can  be 
realized  by  central  station  by  change;  (12)  iwrvice  characteristics; 
(13)  better  regulation  given  to  tiecondary  distribution  system. 

Data  included  under  the  first  .item  were  readily  obtained  from  the 
company's  operating  accounts,  while  information  on  Items  2  and  S 
was  secured  by  making  tests  in  typical  districts  and  by  comparing 
the  ratings  of  transformers  In  service  with  statistics  secured  from 
the  commercial  department.  Tests  on  thirty-odd  transformers  rated 
at  0.6  to  6  kva..  and  which  had  been  in  service  for  different  periods 
up  to  17  years,  were  made  to  secure  data  for  items  4  and  5.  these 
being  facilitated  by  the  replacement  of  the  units  shortly  before  the 
tests  by 'transformers  of  large  rating. 

These  tests  as  well  as  all  subsequent  ones  were  conducted  to 
show  the  losses  under  operating  conditions,  voltage  being  applied 
to  the  low-tension  coils  of  the  transformer  at  the  rating  given  by 
the  manufacturer.  No  attempt  was  made  to  insure  pure  sinusoidal 
waves.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  most  desirable  to  have  the 
wave  formation  identical  with  that  supplied  to  the  system  under 
operating  conditions,  otherwise  the  tests  would  have  been  value- 
less or  would  have  given  erroneous  results  when  applied  to  dis- 
tribution problems  later  on. 

Preliminary  tests  were  made  to  determine  what  apparent  changes 
might  be  expected  under  varying  conditions.  When  generators 
producing  different  wave  forms  were  paralleled  on  the  system  the 
difference  in  loss  was  apparent,  but  to  such  a  small  degree  that  it 
was  not  appreciable.  Operation  of  generators  on  two  other  sys- 
tems caused  a  greater  variance,  but  at  no  time  greater  than  2%. 

Other  tests  made  to  determine  the  variation  In  loss  when  the 
rated  voltage  was  impressed  uiion  the  transformers  with  and  with- 
out additional  external  variable  resistances  indicated  that  when  a 
lamp  bank  or  meter-testing  rheostat  was  used  the  error  introduced 
by  the  change  of  voltage  wave  was  not  sufficient  to  be  more  than 
discernible  by  the  tester. 

When  the  iron  and  copper  loss  data  had  been  tabulated,  however, 
the  results  for  transformers  of  the  same  rating  varied  so  greatly 
that  it  was  hopeless  to  attemtit  any  conclusions  without  securing 
information  that  would  permit  classiflc^ition  of  the  data.  Conse- 
quently, manufacturers  were  asked  for  the  history  of  transformer 
design  and  for  such  data  as  would  be  used  to  classify  the  trans- 
formers into  groups,  each  group  to  represent  a  distinct  departure 
from  the  preceding  group  as  regards  iron  and  oopiier  losses.  Lilsts 
of  these  lo.HseK  were  also  secured.  Prom  this  information  all  of 
the  900  transformers  tested  to  date  and  having  ratings  from  0.f» 
kva.  to  600  kva.  were  classified  as  shown  in  Table  XVIII: 

With  this  classification  as  a  guide,  cards  were  selected  from 
the  transformer  flies  for  4  transformers  of  each  size  in  each  class. 
By  routing  a  regular  testing  crew  according  to  these  cards  it  was 
possible  to  make  a  large  number  of  tests  with  the  least  amount 
of  travel,  118  te.sts  being  made  in  one  district.  The  ezclting  cur- 
rents were  determined  lit  the  same  time  for  item  6.  Since  some  of 
the  transformers  of  each  class  were  miles  apart,  or  could  not  be 
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TABL.S   XVIIL     CLASSIFICATION    OF    TRANSFORMERS  • 

Clan  X  —  l>e8lsn«d  for  ISS-cycle,  1040/2080-volt  primary,  64/108- 

volt  secondary,  about  19  years  old. 
Claai  A  —  Deslaned   for   60-cycIe,    1040/2080   volt  primary,   64/108 

or  108/21 6-volt  secondary,  19  to  11  yearn  old. 
Class  B-~Desijrned   for    60-cycIe,    1040/2080-volt   primary.    64/108 

or  108/216-volt  secondary,  11  to  9  years  old. 
Class  C  —  Designed  for  60-cyclo,   11 00/2200- volt  primary.   110/220- 

voH  secondary,  9  to  6  years  old. 
Class  D  —  Designed  for  60-cycle,  1100/2200-volt  primary,   110/220- 

volt  secondary.  6  to  6  years  old. 
Class  E  — Designed   for    60-cycle    2200-volt  primary,    110/220-volt 

secondary,  5  to  4  years  old. 
Class  F  —  Designed   for   60-cycle,    2200-volt   primary.    110/220-volt 

secondary,  4  to  1  years  old. 
Class  H  —  Deigned    for    60-cycle,    220-voIt    primary,    110/220-volt 

secondary,  less  than  1  year  old. 

•  All  transfdrmers  operating  on  60-cycle,  2200-volt,  with  110  and 
220-volt,  two  and  three-wire  secondaries. 

dlsconoected  for  testing,  and  as  certain  sixes  of  some  classes  were 
rare  or  were  not  In  use  at  all,  it  was  Impracticable  to  carry  out  the 
initial  Intention  of  testing  four  tranHformers  of  each  sise.  How- 
ever, enough  tests  were  made  so  that  data  were  secured  for  about 
2t%  of  the  total  number  of  units  Installed,  the  smallest  percentage 
of  any  class  being  about  18%  for  Class  E.  Where  data  could  not 
be  secured  for  certain  sises  of  any  class,  where  the  data  were 
iDsulBclent  for  making  satisfactory  averages,  or  where  the  tests 
were  not  as  accurately  conducted  as  desired  the  losses  were 
estimated. 

While  test  data  were  secured  under  operating  conditions  for 
transformers  rated  as  high  as  600  kva.,  only  that  for  sixes  (up  to 
20  kva.)  which  are  most  common  on  all  systems  have  been  plotted, 
since  It  is  by  the  proper  selection  of  these  units  that  the  largest 
saving  can  be  made.  The  curves  are  based  on  the  average  losses 
as  found  by  over  500  tests  made  during  a  period  of  four  years,  and 
are  shown  in  Fig.  6,  with  curves  plotted  from  the  data  furnished 
by  manufacturers  on  losses  at  the  time  of  manufacture.  The  manu- 
facturers also  gave  data  on  what  the  losses  should  be  at  the  time 
of  test,  but  the  values  were  much  below  those  actually  measured, 
due  probably  to  differences  which  exist  between  theoretical  and 
actual  conditiona  For  Instance,  wave  form  in  commercial  may 
not  and  is  usually  not  sinusoidal,  the  transformer  may  be  over- 
loaded in  kilovolt-amperes  but  not  In  kilowatts,  and  the  oil  used 
for  heat  radiating  purposes  may  be  lacking  or  not  in  the  proper 
operating  conditions,  thus  permitting  the  iron  cores  to  age. 

While  Class  X  and  some  of  Class  A  transformers  were  operated 
for  a  time  without  oil  as  a  heat-radiating  medium,  this  condition 
was  corrected  in  1902>1903.  The  oil  in  many  of  the  older  types 
had  reduced  from  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  its  original  bulk, 
thereby  becoming  thick  and  sluggish.  Several  cases  were  found 
where  the  oil  and  insulating  compound  had  A)mbined  into  a  thick, 
sticky  mass  covering  part  of   the   laminations   and   coils.    These 
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condiUons  were  taken  Into  consideration  arter  niaklnK  the  testa 
on  the  transfonner^  It  being  decided  that  the  Iron  loss  had  Dot 
been  affected  e»i*pt  where  exceualve  load  In  comjHtriHon  to  ihe 
radlatlHK  capacltj'  had  been  carried.  The  averagea  of  text  ^asulI^ 
can  therefore  be  used  unly  as  a  pilde  for  IraDnformere  of  the  cUsa 
tested.  BB  the  loKKes  □(  each  individual  ti^Dsformer  are  liable  to 
chanse.  For  edtlmaling-  purposes,  however,  the  curves  wiil  be 
round  fairly  accurate.  It  may  be  iKiinted  out  that  for  the  periud 
of  trarHformei  develormenl  represented,  the  Iron  losses  of  similar 
■lie   units  have  been  gradually  reduced   and   the  ratio  of  copper 

110 
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toss  to  Iron  loss  gradually  increased  from  1 :1  to  about  1:1,  thus 
permllllnK  a  higher  alt-day  efUclency  when  the  load  factor  Is  low. 
PlgR.  T  and  8  compare  (he  Iron  and  cupper  lotuies  of  modem  tiana- 
fortnera  with  those  of  cilder  types  In  percentages. 

Prom  the  manufarturers'  llHt  prices  and  discounts  for  diSeRDl 
size  units  flgures  (Table  XIX)  were  obtained  on  wblcb  to  base 
the  cost  of  rpplaclng  transformers.  The  cost  lo  net  traDafomKn 
on  lines  inrluden  frelRht,  cartage,  elc  and  la  an  avera«s  for  re- 
moving and  Betting  a  number  of  transformers  when  arrAngemenU 
have  been  made  to  carry  on  Ihe  work  systematically.  The  Junfc 
values  arc  based  on  prices  that  have  been  paid  In  th«  past  fOr 
good  transformers  with  high  Iron  loss.    TheM  flgnrva  ara  n wsillf 
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FIk-    8.    Comiiarluins   of   (he   Iron   and    copper   loaaea   of 

All  of  (he  curves  are  plulied  with  the  BXHUniiitlon  that  the  loiMiea 
of  clans  H  tranaformem  are  100  per  cent.  The  turvei.  of  FlE.  7 
&re  baxtd  on  Uie  average  loauea  at  lima  of  manufacture  while  tnoHa 
of  F1k<  i  are  bailed  an  actual  test  data.  Tile  u[jper  curv«  of  Fig. 
7  reiirexenlH  cojiper  losses  and  lower  one  Iron  lomeH.  Fig.  8  also 
reiirenentB  Iron   losses. 

>r«ltnuy.  as  It  I*  Impossible  to  arrive  at  true  coflts  tor  a  sreat 
number  of  points  where  freight,  cartas  and  labor  conditions  dUTer 
trom  UtOM  assumed.    From  these  data  and  the  aaaumptlon  tbot 
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enem'  at  the  awitchboard  cost  1  ct.  per  kw.-h.,  curves  Bl&nt- 
inn  upward  to  the  right  In  Fig.  9  were  plotted.  On  acfoimt  Of 
Ihe  different  methods  used  In  computing  depreciation  and  the  fact 
that  many  companlea  set  aside  a  reserve  fund  ratber  than  llfnr* 


lavlnff  certain  iron  li 


lied  by  RubHtttatlnc 


depreciation  on  small  Items,  depreciation  Is  not  considered,  alUiough 
It  may  readily  be  Introduced  and  results  worlied  up  for  Individual 
caRea  with  Ihe  fifcures  and  curves  given.  A  compaiiaon  of  the  curves 
of  Fig.  9  with  thoxe  ot  Fig.  i  shows  that  the  substitution  of  a 
modem  type  transformer  for  a  class  X  transforniar  will  paj  n% 
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on  tbe  Investment,  while  the  replacement  of  Classes  A,  B,  (..  etc., 
will  permit  gradually  smaller  returns.  The  curves  In  Fig.  9  which 
filope  upward  to  the  left  show  smaller  returns  from  the  substitution 
of  modem  transformers,  since  they  are  based  only  on  the  cost  of 
the  new  transformers  and  not  on  the  replacement  cost. 

Additional  advanta^s  are  often  secured  by  changing  trans- 
forniersik  such  as  increaivins  the  feeder  rating,  Improvingr  power 
factor  and  regulation,  since  two  or  more  transformers  can  often 
be  replaced  by  one  and  the  conductor  combined  to  serve  as  one 
circuit. 

When  the  Iron  loss  of  trannformers  Is  relatively  high  and  the 
consumer's  consumption  Rmull  the  cost  of  energising  the  units 
will  w>metimeB  exceed  the  actual  income  r«c*eived.  Such  a  case 
waa  found  wh^re  a  6-kva.  transformer  of  the  X  class  was  serving 
a  »(ingle  customer  whose  bili  never  exceeded  the  minimum  charge 
of  50  cents  per  month  except  one  month  of  the  year.  The  Income 
was  19  a  year  while  the  cost  of  service,  including  $7  intere.sl  and 
flxffd  charges  and  117.50  for  energy  conHum«*d  by  the  transformer, 
made  a  total  yearly  cost  of  $24.50  without  charges  for  consumer's 
en«*n^.  bookkeeping,  meter  reading,  billing  and  the  like.  With  an 
Inm  toss  of  180  wstts  the  power  factor  was  20^.  at  no  load.  Since 
900  kva.  was  supplied  to  the  transformer  the  greater  part  of  each 

TABLE    XX.     COST    OF   SETTTNO    TRANSFORMERS    AND 
VALUE  OF  THOSK  RKMOVEU  FROM  CONNECTICUT 

SYSTEM 
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day  the  line  loss  was  way  out  of  proportion  to  the  energy  sold  and 
the  rating  of  a  9 -mile  section  feeder  was  considerably  reduced. 

While  all  central  stations  endeavor  to  keep  their  distribution 
systems  from  becoming  loaded  with  networks  of  wire  or  over-rated 
transformers,  points  can  invariably  be  found  where  there  is  too 
much  wire  and  too  little  transformer  capacity  or  too  much  capacity 
for  the  size  of  the  installation.     Such  conditions  cause  a  loss  to  the 


Fig.  10 


Fig.  11 

Figs.   10  and  11.     Portion  of  distribution  system  before  and  after 

rearrangement 

operating  company,  and  unless  careful  supervision  Is  maintained 
in  making  extensions  or  installing  •  tranMformers,  thousands  of 
dollars  may  be  uneconomically  strung  in  the  air  instead  of  being 
used  to  better  advantage  elsewhere. 

In  working  on  secondary  distribution  systems,  it  haa  been  found 
that  iron  losses  are  often  rated  far  below  the  actual  figures.    For 
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instance;  an  excitation  current  of  0.5%  to  10%  of  the  unaccounted 
for  current,  as  sometimes  claimed,  la  entirely  too  low.  Teats  show 
that  &  system  furnishing  24-hour  service  must  be  In  perfect  con- 
dition to  show  a  loss  as  low  as  20%,  while  for  sparsely  populated 
residential  districts  the  loaa  ia  seldom  aa  low  aa  40%.  Analyzation 
of  the  unaccounted-for  current  in  a  number  of  systems  indicates 
that  the  distribution  transformers  take  up  anywhere  from  S8  to 
60%,  estimatora  uaually  overlooking-  the  fact  that  iron  loaa  ia  con- 
tinuous for  the  24  hours  in  the  day  and  for  366  days  in  the  year. 
Another  item  which  Is  usually  overlooked  is  that  old  transformers 
have  the  greater  losses  and  should  be  considered  separate  from  the 
more  modem  types,  which  have  very  low  losses  by  comparison. 

As  an  example  of  a  case  where  the  foregroing  considerations  were 
taken  into  account  in  rearranging  a  distribution  system  the  ac- 
companying maps  and  data  of  Table  XX  are  presented.  The  map 
in  Fig  10  ahowa  diatributlon  conditions  in  a  aection  of  a  Connecticut 
town  before  changea  were  made  and  where  the  system  had  grown 
with  the  demand  for  service. 

In  rearranging  the  syatem  78  of  141  transformera  were  removed 
and  SO  hung  on  the  lines,  making  93  transformera  with  a  total 
rating  of  1487  kva.  instead  of  141  with  a  total  rating  of  1709  kva. 
About  the  only  transformers  purchased  for  the  change  were  a  30- 
kva.  unit  and  a  40-kva.  unit,  since  a  sufficient  number  of  various 
sises  were  secured  by  rearranging  to  fit  in  places  where  transform- 
era were  needed.  In  general  the  secondaries  were  not  run  more  than 
9  sections  from  their  corresponding  transformer.  When  it  was  pos- 
sible to  form  loops,  however,  20  to  25  section  secondaries  oould  be 
employed  on  fairly  heavily  loaded  circuits. 

TABLE  XXI.     SAVING  DUE  TO    REMODELING   OP 
CONNECTICUT  DISTRIBUTION  SYSTEM 

Transformers  removed  from  lines 78 

Kva.  capacity   421.1 

Valu6  if  purchased  new 14,313.00 

Transformers  set  on  linea , .  30 

Kva.  capacity  199.1 

Value  if  purchaaed  new 12,027.00 

SavlnuT  in  kw-hr.  per  year  in  reduced  iron  loss 36,667 

Valued  at  1  ct.  per  kw-hr.   1366.67 

•  Addfdd  rating  of  11.000-volt  feeder  in  kva. 20.50 

Pounds  of  base  wire  removed,  2313  (junk),  valued  at. . . .  $578.25 
Pounds  of  weather-proof  wire  run,  2150,  valued  at 1602.00 

^  Due  to  increasing  power  factor  of  exciting  current 

In  addition  to  other  wire  removed  and  run  aa  noted  elsewhere 
about  6000  ft.  of  No.  6  new  weatherproof  wire,  which  cost  30  cts.  a 
pound,  was  removed  and  substituted  by  copper-clad  wire  equivalent 
to  No.  10  copper  that  cost  15  cts.  a  pound  two  years  before.  This 
substitution  was  permitted  by  making  one  long  run  with  a  1-kva. 
transformer  at  the  end,  the  copper-clad  wire  being  obtained  from 
a  suburban  line  where  the  Increased  load  had  demanded  a  change 
to  a  larger  aise  of  conductor. 
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For  the  benefit  of  companies 'contemplatlncr  chances  sUnQar  to 
those  outlined,  attention  is  called  to  a  few  of  the  many  difficulties 
encountered.  For  instance,  after  the  primary  and  secondary  sys- 
tem have  been  mapped  and  comprehensive  tests  made  on  the  feed- 
era;  transformers  and.  secondary  system,  the  value  of  the  results 
may  be  entirely  lost  because  infrequent  loads  have  not  been  taken 
Into  consideration.  If  some  evasive  load  of  this  nature  crops  up 
it  may  be  necessary  to  change  conductors  and  transformers;  making 
the  expense  about  double  the  Initial  or  estimated  expense.  Sudi 
occurrences  can  often  be  avoided,  however,  by  conferences  with  the 
line  superintendents  and  foremen,  who  are  usually  acQUatnted  with 
the  characters  of  the  loads.  Better  teamwork  will  usually  be  ob- 
tained, too,  if  their  confidence  is  secured,  since  they  do  not  generally 
take  kindly  to  reconstruction  of  work  which  they  have  spent  time 
and  money  to  perfect.  Another  point  to  reoognlae  Is  that  the  good 
will  or  enmity  of  the  oommuhity  will  be  secured  depending  on 
whether  the  rehabilitation  is  attended  with  improved  or  unsatis- 
factory results.  Under  no  consideration  should  anyone  undertake 
extensive  readjustments  unless  he  has  a  knowledge  of  local  con- 
ditions, good  engineering  training,  practical  experience,  and  testing 
and  mapping  facilities. 

Costs  per  Kilowatt  of  Steam  Power  Eieetrlc' Plants.  The  costs 
in  Table  XXII  are  from  appraisals  by  the  authors  made  In  I9I1 
and  1912  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  "Base  costs"  only  are  given, 
the  table  including  no  charges  for  engineering,  business  manage- 
ment, legal  and  general  expense,  interest  during  construction  or 
brokerage. 

Electric  Power  Plant  Cost.  (Condensed  by  Lefax  from  an  article 
by  M.  C.  B^cNeil  in  Electric  Journal.  March,  1914.)  The  cost  of 
construction  or  installation  of  steam  turbine  driven  electric  power 
plants,  complete  from  real  estate  up  to  and  including  all  auxiliary 
apparatus,  for  a  given  size  of  plant,  is  fairly  constant  throughout 
the  country.  Local  conditions  may,  however,  cause  an  appreciable 
variation  from  the  average  case.  The  size  of  plant  affects  the  cost 
very  materially,  and  the  unit  cost  tends  to  Increase  rapidly  for 
small  plants,  and  decrease  less  rapidly  for  large  plants. 

The  Installation  cost  of  plant  affects  the  cost  of  power  produced 
in  that  the  fixed  charges  are  a  part  of  the  operation  cost,  say  10.6% 
for  turbine  plants,  made  up  of  interest  6%,  taxes  and  insurance  2%, 
and  amortization  fund  3.6%.  the  latter  being  sufficient  at  4%  com- 
pound interest  to  replace  the  plant  in  20  years.  The  total  cost  of 
power,  consi.*9ting  of  operating  costs  and  fixed  charges, 'is  a  fluctuat- 
ing quantity,  depending  upon  size  of  plant  and  load-factor.  The 
principal  variation  however  is  due  to  operating  expense,  whldi  con- 
st I  tutes  about  80%  of  the  total  power  cost,  and  Is  made  up  of  the 
following  items: 

Fuel.  Coat  is  rarely  less  than  60%,  and  sometimes  as  high  ar 
80%  of  the  total  operating  expense.  The  larger  the  plant  and  the 
greater  the  load-factor,  the  better  the  fuel  economy,  lioad-factor 
equals  ratio  of  average  load  during  any  period,  as  24  hrs.,  to  the 
average  maximum  load  for  one  hour  during  that  period.     As  the 
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load-factor  falls  off  the  fuel  cost  increases,  due  to  increased  ateam 
consumption  per  kw.-hr.  produced.  The  general  plant  losses  and 
inefficiencies  are  proportionately  greater  the  smaller  the  plant,  and 
the  lesser  the  load-factor. 

Labor  Coata  follow  the  same  general  trend  as  fuel  costs,  although 
not  so  fluctuating.  The  load-factor  does  not  affect  the  labor  as 
much  as  it  does  the  fuel  item,  as  practically  the  same  labor  will 
be  required  for  a  plant  having  a  76%  load-factor  as  for  one  having 
a  60%  load-factor,  if  the  maximum  load  for  the  two  plants  la  the 
same. 

Suppliea.  The  items  oil,  waste  and  supplies,  and  repairs  and 
maintenance  are  indeterminate  quantities,  although  experience  has 
shown  that  they  bear  an  approximate  relation  to  labor  and  fixed 
charges ;  oil.  waste  and  supplies  being  around  20%  of  the  labor  cost, 
and  repairs  and  maintenance  about  16%  of  the  fixed  charges. 

TABLE   XXIII.     COST   OP    INSTALLATION   PER   KW.    STEAM 

TURBINE  DRIVEN 

Sise  of  plants  —  kilowatts 

500  1000    2000  3000  4000  5000 
Building,  real  estate  and  ex- 
cavating      16.76  14.60  13.25  12.00  ll.OO  10.00 

Turbines  and  generators 32.60  26.76  21.15  17.30  15.80  15.00 

Condensers 10.60  6.75     4.60  3.90  t.60  3.00 

Boilers,  stokers,  superheaters 

and  stacks 32.65  28.50  26.60  23.60  21.50  20.00 

Bunkers  and  conveyors 5.60  6.00     4.60  4.00  3.50  3.25 

Boiler  feed  and  service  pumps.  1.26  1.25     1.00  0.75  0.50  0.50 

Feed  water  heaters  2.00  1.75     1.50  1.25  1^0  0  80 

Switchboard  and  wiring 8.60  3.25     8.25  3.00  2!76  2.75 

Exciters    4.00  3.00     2.00  1.50  MO  0.75 

Foundation   (machinery)    1.25  1.25     1.00  1.00  0.76  0.75 

Piping  and  conduits 6.75  5.75     6.00  6.00  6.25  6.35 

Crane    1.75  1.75     1.50  1.26  1.00  0.75 

Supt.  and  engineering,  etc 6.50  5.00     4.25  3.76  3.25  3.00 

Total    124.10  103.50  89.40  79.30  71.80  66  SO 


Each  of  the  plants  considered  In  Table  XXIII  is  normal  rated 
at  the  size  given;  that  is,  the  500  kw.  plant  has  3  200-kw.  normal 
rated  units,  making  it  possible  to  operate  the  plant  with  2  turbines 
running,  the  third  unit  being  used  only  during  the  peak  load  period. 
However,  if  1  unit  is  Hhut  down  for  repairs,  the  peak  load  can  be 
handled  by  the  remaining  2  machines,  although  at  reduced  economy- 
Ample  capacity  Is  provided,  such  as  spare  boiler,  extra  boiler  feed 
and  service  pumps  and  other  ext^  apparatus  consistent  with  good 
design. 

Labor  saving  apparatus  is  not  warranted  for  the  smaller  plants. 
The  1000  kw.  plant  is  about  the  dividing  line,  al>ove  which  it  is 
economy  to  Install  labor  saving  machinefy. 

Table  XXIV  gives  the  cost  of  power  generation  In  cents  per  kw.-hr. 
for  steam  turbine  generating  units.  Cost  of  fuel  was  calculated 
for  13.00  coal.  For  simplicity,  the  steam  operating  conditions  of  ail 
the  plants  were  considered  the  same,  being  175  lbs.  steam  pi^ssure^ 
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100  dey.  8uperhea(  and  28  in.  yacuum.  These  conditlona  may  bo 
ratbor  hivh  for  the  smaller  units,  but  there  would  not  be  any  great 
difference  In  total  power  costs  if  the  steam  pressure  was  lowered 
and  superheat  omitted,  as  saving  In  fuel  due  to  the  more  economical 
operating  conditions  Just  about  balances  the  extra  fixed  charges. 


TABL.B  XXIV. 


COST  OF   POWER  QENERATING  —  TURBINE 
DRIVEN 

Cost  in  cents  per  kilowatt-hour 


Slae 

ou. 

Repairs 

Oper- 
ating 
costs 

of 
plant. 

Fuel 

Labor 

waste 
and 

and 
main- 

Fixed 
charges 

Total 

kwa. 

supplies 

tenance 

100%  Load-Factor 

500 

0.449 

0.138 

0.026 

0.026 

0.632 

0.148 

0.780 

1000 

0.364 

0.094 

0.019 

0.021 

0.498 

0.124 

0.622 

2000 

0.328 

0.073 

0.016 

0.018 

0.434 

0.107 

0.641 

SOOO 

0.304 

0.066 

0.013 

0.016 

0.398 

0.096 

0.493 

4000 

0.289 

0.068 

0.011 

0.014 

0.372 

0.086 

0.468 

5000 

0.271 

0.063 

0.010 

0.013 

0.347 

0.080 

0.428 

76%  Load-Factor 

600 

0.648 

0.166 

0.033 

0.031 

0.778 

0.197 

0.973 

1000 

0.128 

0.116 

0.023 

0.026 

0.693 

0.166 

0.768 

2000 

0.389 

0.088 

0.019 

0.021 

0.617 

0.143 

0.660 

3000 

0.362 

0.079 

0.016 

0.019 

0.466 

0.127 

0.693 

4000 

0.327 

0.072 

0.014 

0.017 

0.430 

0.116 

0.646 

5000 

0.308 

0.066 

0.013 

0.016 

0.402 

0.107 

0.609 

60%  Load-Factor 

500 

0;741 

0.236 

0.047 

0.042 

1.066 

0.296 

1.362 

1000 

0.668 

0.166 

0.033 

0.036 

0.792 

0.248 

1.040 

2000 

0.494 

0.118 

0.024 

0.030 

0.666 

0.214 

0.880 

1000 

0.438 

0.106 

0.021 

0.027 

0.692 

0.190 

0.782 

4000 

0.402 

0.097 

0.019 

0.024 

0.642 

0.172 

0.714 

5000 

0.380 

0.088 

0.017 

0.022 

0.607 

0.160 

0.667 

In  central  station  service  the  ideal  condition  of  100%  load-factor 
Is  TM^^r  reached  and  seldom  approached,  the  condition  of  76% 
load -factor  being  considered  very  good,  and  only  attained  in  some 
instances. 

Prime  Movers  Other  Than  the  Turbine.  The  comparison  Is  made 
on  the  basis  of  1,000  kws.  normal  capacity  plant,  all  conditions 
being  similar,  and  the  gas  engine  being  supplied  with  fuel  from  a 
producer  gas  plant  y 

COST   or  INSTALLATION    1,000    KW.   PZ«ANT 

Per  kilowatt 

Turbine   $103  60 

Reciprocating  steam  engine 132.60 

Comb,  recip.  engine  and  turbine 127.00 

Oas  engine  . . . .  .^ 162.50 

Table  XXV  gives  cost  of  producing  power  for  the  different  plants. 
For  plants  of  other  sizes  than  1.000  kws.  the  same  proportional  dif- 
ferences between  plants  of  various  sises  as  shown  in  Table  XXIII 
can  be  used  and  will  be  approximately  correct. 
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TABLE  XXV.     COST  OF  POWER  GENERATION  PER  KW-HR. 

1.000  KW.  PLANT 

-s     I   !.|    If    S|   ll    3 

e    3  s2   sE  ^8  i^    o 

100%  Load-Factor 

Turbine    0.364  0.094  0.019  0.021  0.498  0.124   0.t22 

Recip.    steam   engrine 0.390  0.106  "0.023  0.024  0.642  0.1S6  0.70S 

Comb,  recip.  and  turbine.  0.340  O.UO  0.026  0.026  0.600  0.168  0.668 

Gas  engine   0.260  0.166  0.033  0.086  0.498  0.213  0.706 

76%  Load -Factor 

Turbine    0.428  0.116  0.023  0.026  0.693  0.166  0.768 

Recip.  steam  engine 0.461  0.128  0.028  0.030  0.647  0.222  0.869 

Comb,  recip.  and  Turbine.  0.404  0.134  0.030  0.032  0.600  0.211  0.811 

Gas  engine   0.334  0.196  0.039  0.044  0.612  0.286  0.897 

60%  Load-Factor 

Turbine    0.668  0.166  0.033  0.035  0.792  0.248  1.040 

Recip.  steam  enylne 0.602  0.182  0.039  0.040  0.863  0.332  1.196 

Comb,   recip.  and  turbine.  0.627  0.189  0.042  0.043  0.801  0.316  1.117 

Gas  engine   0.482  0.262  0.052  0.066  0.841  0.426  1.267 

The  turbine  economy,  however,  is  proportionately  better  for  larger 
units  than  is  either  the  gas  engine  or  reciprocating  steam  engine, 
though  the  reverse  is  true  to  some  extent  with  smaller  plants. 

Costs  of  Steam  Turbo- Electric  Central  Stations.  O.  8.  Lyford. 
Jr.,  and  R.  W.  Stovel,  in  Electric  Journal.  April.  1912.  give  the 
following  high  and  low  costs  of  steam  turbo -electric  generating 
stations  of  2.000  to  20,000  lew.  capacity,  based  on  maximam  con- 
tinuous capacity  of  generators  at  50  deg.  C.  rise. 

Dollars  per  kw. 
High        Low 

Preparing  site:  Clearing  structures  from  site,  con- 
structing roads,  tracks,  etc I  0.26        .... 

Yard    work:     Flumes   for  condensing   water,   siding, 

grading,  fencing,  sidewalks,  etc 2.60       11.00 

Foundations:     Foundations  for  building,  stacks  and 

machinery,  excavation,  piling,  waterproofing,  etc     6.00         1.00 

Building:  Frame,  walls,  floors,  roofs,  windows,  dooris 
coal  bunker,  etc.,  exclusive  of  foundations,  heat- 
ing, plumbing  and  lighting 12.00         4.00 

Boiler  room  equipment :  Boilers,  stokers,  flues,  stacks, 
feed  pumps,  feed  water  heater,  economlsers,  me- 
chanical draft,  piping  and  covering,  except  con- 
denser water  piping   24.00       12.00 

Turbine  room  equipment :  Steam  turbines  and  gener- 
ators, condensers,  condenser  auxiliaries,  condenser 
water  piping,  oiling  svstem,  etc 22.00       12.00 

Electrical  switching  equipment:  Exciters,  masonry 
switch  structure,  switchboards,  switches,  instru- 
ment.s  etc..  all  wiring  except  for  lighting 6.00         2.00 

Service  equipment:  Crane.s,  lighting,  heating,  plumb- 
ing, Are  protection,  comprps.s«»d  air.  furniture, 
permanent    tools,    coal    and    ash    handling    ma- 
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Dollars  per  kw. 
Higrh        LfOW 

chinery,    etc.     %  6.00     |  2.50 

Staniiur    Up:     Labor,   fuel   and   supplies  for  srettinK 

plant  ready  to  carry  useful  load 1.00         0.50 

General  Charges:  Engrineerin^,  purchasing:,  super- 
vision, clsrical  work,  construction  plant  and  sup- 
piles,  watchmen,  cleaning  up,  etc 6.00         3.00 

Total  cost  of  plant,  except  land  and  interest 

during   construction    183.75     $38.00 

Construction  Costs  of  Power  Houses.    A,  E.  Dixon  gives  the  fol- 
lowing data  in  Power,  October  3,  1911. 

8000-KW.     PLANT    OF    TKB     WEST     JSRBBY     A    BKA.BHORB    RAXUIOAD,     AT 

WE8TVILLB,   N.    J. 

(B.  F.  Wood's  paper  before  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 

Engineers). 

Building,  stackK,  coal  and  ash-handling  machinery 1354,000 

Equipment    640,000 

Total    .$994,000 

Total  cost  per  kw |110 

8500-KW.    PLANT    OF    THB    FORt    WATNB    &    WABASH    VALLEY    T&ACTXON 
COMPANY,  AT  SPY  RUN,   FORT  WAYNE.   IND. 

(Paper  before  American  Street  and  Interurban  Railway  Engineers' 

Association,  by  J.  R.  Bibbins). 

Cost  per 
kw. 

Building,  including  general  concrete  and  steel  work,  gal- 
leries, coal  bunker,  smoke  Hue,  condenser  pit,  coal- 
storage  pit,  etc $10.97 

Generating  plant,  including  turbines,  generators,  exciters, 
cables;  switchboards,  transformers  and  ventilating 
ducts    30.65 

Boiler  plant.  Including  boilers,  superheaters,  stokers,  piping, 

pumps,  heaters,  setting,  breech ings  and  tanks 13.92 

Condenser  plant,  including  condensers,  pumps,   piping,   free 

exhausts,  water  tunnels  and  intake  screen 3.98 

Coal-handling  plant,    including  crane,   crushers,   motor  and 

track    0.94 

E«rection,   superintendence,   engineering  and   miscellaneous. .       5.49 

Total,  excluding  land  and  railroad  siding $66.30 

SOOO-XW.  PLANT  OF  THE  YOUNOSTOWN  A  OHIO  RIVER  RAILROAD  AT  WEST 

•      POINT,    OHIO 

(C.  W.  Bicker's  addendum  to  paper  by  J.  R.   Bibbins  before  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  July,  1908) 

Cost  per 
kw. 

Building  and  fixtures:  foundation,  general  excavation,  con- 
crete work,  including  condenser  wells,  overflow,  ash  tun- 
nel, steel  frame  and  building  superstructure,  ash-han- 
dling apparatus,  coal  trestle,  chimney,  smoke  flue  and 
crane    $21.40 

Boiler    plant:    6    400-hp.    water-tube    boilers,    settings,    fur- 

naceSk  pumps,  heater,  piping  and  covering 14.24 
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Cost  per 


Generating  plant:  3  1000-kw.  3-phase,  25-cycle.  400-volt. 
turbo-generators,  6  876-kw.  22,000-volt,  step-up  trans- 
formers, duplicate  exciters,  switching  and  protective  ap- 
paratus    | JT.59 

Condenser  plant:  S  barometric  condensers  with  centrifugal 
pumps,  water  Intake  and  dam,  including  the  deepening 
of  the  channel   $.4X 

General  expenne:  including  the  expenditures  which  could 
not  be  distributed  easily  and  part  of  the  expense  of 
supervision    2.42 


Complete   $82.06 

Substation  equipment  in  power  house ;  2  SOO-kw.  synchronous 

converters  with  5 -panel  switchboard 4  20 

Total 186.26 

80.000-  10.000- 

kw.         kw. 

plant     plant 

Excavation  and  foundations,  including  condenser  in- 
take and  outflow $  8.97  $  4.89 

Superstructure  and  steelwork 19.04  S.S7 

Turbo-generators  and  condensers   26.13  24.83 

Boilers,  stokers,  chimneys  and  flues 11.11  15.75 

Coal-  and   a!«h-handling  equipment 1.62  140 

Boiler-feed  pumps,  heaters,  etc 0  52  2.80 

Piping  and  valves   3. 1 7  6.58 

Exciters,   etc 1 .01      

Crane,  air  compressor,  etc 0.33  0.67 

Switching    equipment     6.02  I  24 

Water  supply    0.83  0  38 

Engineering    3.90      

Total  cost  per  kw I82.6&  |6M1 

In  Koester*s  "Steam-Electric  Power  Plants*'  the  following  are 
given : 

COstper 

kw. 

Boston  Edison,  L  street  plant |125  00 

Interborough,  Fifty-ninth  street  plant.  New  York  City. . .  ^. .     16000 
Superstructure  of  latter  plant  only  32.00 

The  coat  of  foundations  will  vary  greatly  and  Is  one  of  the  ele- 
ments which  local  conditions  aifect  to  a  greater  deerree  than  most 
others.  The  conditions  vary  from  liquid  mud  to  solid  rock.  Rock 
may  be  desirable  owing  to  its  high  bearing  value,  but  It  Is  very 
expensive  to  excavate  and  the  depth  or  excavation  is  frequently 
fixed  by  the  local  water  level.  The  cost  of  the  foundations  wlU  vary 
from  2  to  12%  of  the  total  cost  per  kw.  of  generating  capacity. 
The  lower  costs  hold  where  firm  sand  or  some  other  readily  exca- 
vated material  with  a  high  bearing  value  Is  found  upon  the  site 
and  the  water  level  does  not  fluctuate  very  much.  The  higher  costs 
will  be  found  with  rock  excavation  where  the  character  of  the  rock 
is  such  that  it  breaks  out  very  roughly  and  leaves  a  large  excess 
of  the  excavation  to  be  refilled  with  concrete.  Similar  high  costs 
will  be  found  where  the  underlying  strata  are  ouch  as  to  involve  the 
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use  of  long  piles  and  a  heavy  concrete  mat  built  within  a  cofferdam. 
In  some  localities  It  is  possible  to  U8e  a  concrete  raft,  and  by  keep- 
ins  the  bearing  pressures  down  the  structure  can  be  floated  upon 
the  soil.  A  raft  of  this  kind  must  be  so  designed  that  it  will 
distribute  the  pressure,  and  this  calls  for  the  use  of  reinforced  con- 
crete and  careful  proportioning  to  carry  the  heavy  local  loads. 

Steel  framing  must  be  so  proportioned  as  to  carry  the  loads,  and 
these  will .  vary  greatly.  In  many  plants  double,  and  in  one  case 
three  decks  of  boilers  are  used,  and  if  a  heavy  bunker  must  be 
supported,  the  steel  framing  will  be  proportionately  heavy.  The 
length  of  the  span  between  columns  in  the  boiler  room  will  be  flxed 
by  the  sise  of  the  boilers,  and  it  is  advisable  to  keep  the  column 
spacing  below  20  ft.  This  spacing,  or  a  little  less,  will  accommodate 
nearly  all  tyries  of  boiler.  Where  longer  spans  are  used  the  heavy 
girders  increase  the  cost.  The  minimum  amount  of  steel  will  be 
required  when  the  roof  trusses  are  supported  upon  the  walls  and 
carry  the  roof  alone.  This  construction  is  objectionable  as  the 
steel  work  must  be  held  back  to  suit  the  masonry  and  the  masonry 
wfU  then  be  delayed  while  the  steel  is  being  placed.  This  pro- 
cedure will  generally  cost  more  than  when  the  steel  is  so  arranged 
that  It  can  be  erected  entirely  independent  of  the  walls.  The  inde- 
pendent steel  skeleton  also  permits  the  use  of  thin  curtain  walls, 
which  results  in  a  saving  in  masonry  as  well  as  in  the  cost  of 
erection. 

Double-deck  power  plant,  with  the  boiler  room  at  the  bottom  and 
the  operating  floor  above,  seems  designed  to  get  the  maximum 
amount  of  power  concentrated  in  a  possible  minimum  floor  space. 
This  tyjie  of  plant  is  an  inversion  of  the  original  double-deck  plant 
in  which  the  boiler  room  was  located  above  the  operating  floor,  as 
at  that  time  this  type  of  construction  was  adopted  to  suit  recipro- 
cating'engines  owing  to  the  difficulty  26  years  ago  of  handling  the 
heavy  engine  parts  and  erecting  them  on  the  second  floor. 

One  of  the  objections  made  to  the  double-deck  plant  and  the 
plant  with  a  heavy  overhead  bunker  has  been  the  use  of  columns 
passing  up  through  the  walls  of  the  boiler  settings.  In  one  or  two 
cases  water  cooling  has  been  employer  for  the  columns  placed  in 
the  division  wall  between  the  2  boilers  of  a  battery,  owing  to  the 
fear  that  these  columns  might  expand  unduly  and  irregularly  from 
alternate  cooling  and  heating.  The  coefficient  of  linear  expansion 
of  steel  or  iron  is  about  0.000006  per  deg.  F. ;  hence  if  such  columns 
became  heated  to  a  temperature  300  deg.  higher  than  the  atmos- 
phere they  would  expand  0.001800  part  of  their  length.  With  a 
column  S6  ft.  high,  this  would  amount  to  about  .75  in.  and  might 
be  very  serious. 

Cost  of  boilera  and  9tokera  ranges  from  10  to  15%  of  the  total. 
Brick  settings  may  or  may  not  be  tight  at  the  start,  but  they  are 
rarely  permanently  tight,  and  this  leakage  is  by  no  means  unim- 
portant. Internally  flred  l>oilers  or  marine  settings  will  entirely 
prevent  leakage  into  or  out  from  the  setting.  Why  they  are  not 
used   more  extensively  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

Bngine'driven  unite  cost  more  than  turbo-generators,  but  the  type 
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of  unit  to  be  selected  will  depend  upon  local  conditions.  When  a 
liberal  supply  of  cooling  water  can  be  secured  for  the  cost  of  pump- 
ing it  is  possible  to  maintain  a  high  vacuum,  and  the  turbine  may 
be  the  most  economical  prime  mover.  Where  cooling  water  is 
scanty  and  a  high  vacuum  cannot  be  maintained,  the  reciprocating 
engine  has  many  points  in  its  favor.  The  turbine  Is  inherently  a 
high-speed  proposition  and  is  better  suited  to  the  driving  of  alter- 
nating-current  generators  than  it  is  to  driving  a  direct-current  gen- 
erator. High  speeds  with  direct-current  machinery  Introduce  cer- 
tain commutating  difficulties,  particularly  when  dealing  with  heavy 
loads. 

In  plants  where  a  large  portion  of  the  exhaust  steam  can  be 
utilised,  a  reciprocating  unit  may  be  a  better  paying  Investment 
than  a  turbine.  The  engine  can  be  used  as  a  reducing  valve  and 
operated  with  a  low  back  pressure.  The  turbine  operates  better 
with  a  vacuum,  and  this  would  entail  the  use  of  live  steam  passed 
through  a  reducing  valve,  which  is  a  rather  expensive  way  to  secure 
low-pressure  steam. 

For  the  ground  area  occupied,  there  are  a  number  of  charts  which 
have  appeared  from  more  or  less  interested  sources,  most  of  them 
demonstrating  the  economy  of  the  turbine  in  this  respect.  It  Is  true 
that  the  actual  number  of  hq.  ft.  occupied  may  be  less  for  the  turbine 
than  for  any  other  type  of  prime  mover  and  generator,  but  in  many 
cases  the  actual  area  occu|)ied  by  the  unit  itself  is  not  the  govern- 
ing feature.  When  it  comes  to  a  question  of  crowding  the  most 
generating  capacity  into  the  least  possible  ground  area  the  recipro- 
cating engine  Is  not  very  far  behind  the  turbine,  even  in  large  units. 
Vertical -Inverted  and  grasshopper-type  marine  engines  have  been 
built  In  very  large  sizes  and  occupy  very  little  floor  area. 

Coal-handling  equipment  is  another  factor  and  the  local  condi- 
tions in  some  cases  permit  the  coal  to  pass  by  gravity  from  the  car 
to  the  bunker  and  thence  to  the  fire  and  the  ashpit  and  the  dumpu 
There  are,  however,  not  many  cases  where  this  scheme  Is  feasible. 
The  important  factors  are  to  simplify  the  machinery  as  much  as 
possible  and  at  the  same  time  arrange  it  so  that  it  can  be  operated 
by  the  fewest  attendants.  Each  case  presents  its  own  pecullaritiea 
This  portion  of  the  equipment  will  range  in  cost  from  2  to  S% 
of  the  total. 

The  B%oitch  gear  for  controlling  the  electric  power  In  many  ways 
is  the  weakest  link  In  the  chain.  Some  of  the  biggest  generating 
stations,  those  which  would  normally  be  supposed  immune  from 
serious  interruptions,  due  to  this  portion  of  their  equipment,  have 
been  completely  put  out  of  service  for  periods  of  time  ranging  from 
a  few  minutes  to  several  hours  or  more.  This  part  of  the  equip- 
ment will  cost  from  2  to  10%  of  the  total  plant  cost 

Douhle-huahar  ayatem  is  advisable  where  continuity  of  operation 
is  of  greatest  importance.  True,  this  method  duplicates  a  part  of 
the  control  apparatus  and  Is  more  costly  than  the  single-busbar 
system,  and  its  entire  value  depends  upon  the  price  one  Is  willing 
to  pay  to  minimise  possible  shutdowns.  The  Seventy-fourth  street 
power  plant  of  the  Manhattan  Railway  Company,  now  the  Inter- 
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borough  Rapid  Transit  Company,  New  York,  was  upon  one  occa- 
sion tied  up  completely  for  some  time  by  a  piece  of  wet  newspaper 
which  landed  where  it  could  cause  the  greatest  amount  of  trouble. 

Barometric  or  jet  type  of  condenser  costs  about  60%  less  than  a 
surface  condenser  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  less.  The  local 
water-supply  conditions  will  have  to  be  considered  in  connection 
with  this  Question.  Where  salt  cooling  water  must  be  used  the 
condenser  discharge  cannot  be  utilised  for  boiler  feed  and  the  large 
amount  of  water  required  may  under  such  conditions  make  the  sur- 
face condenser  the  cheaper.  In  many  localities  it  is  possible  to 
arrange  the  circulating  system  of  a  surface  condenser  so  as  to  take 
advantage  of  the  siphon  effect  of  a  balanced  water  column  and  in 
this  manner  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  amount  of  power  required  for 
cooling  water;  for  after  the  water  has  been  set  in  motion  the 
circulating  pump  has  only  the  friction  head  and  the  slight  difference 
In  head  between  the  intake  and  outfall  chambers  to  overcome. 

Relative  odvantagea  of  ateam  or  electrically  driven  auxUiariea 
have  been  threshed  out  a  number  of  timea  The  steam  from  auxili- 
aries can  be  used  to  heat  the  feed  water,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  arguments  in  favor  of  the  steam-driven  unit;  in 
fact,  within  reasonable  limits,  the  more  steam  used  in  the  auxiliaries 
the  hotter  the  feed  water,  and  the  relative  economy  of  the  steam 
auxiliaries  combined  with  the  healer  will  far  surpass  other* 
methods  of  drive  as  all  of  the  heat  units  which  are  not  used  in  the 
auxiliary  engines  are  returned  to  the  boiler.  Electrically  driven 
auxiliaries,  on  the  other  hand,  increase  the  load  upon  the  main 
units,  and  should  any  serious  electrical  disturbances  arise  these 
vital  parts  of  the  equipment  may  fail  at  the  moment  when  thefr 
continuous  operation  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the  plant  going. 
The  only  way  an  electrically  driven  auxiliary  can  be  rendered  abso- 
lutely safe  is  to  insure  for  it  a  supply  of  current  which  does  not 
depend  upon  the  operation  of  the  main  generatona.  A  special  gen- 
erating unit  might  be  installed  for  this  purpose. 

Cost  of  Constructing  Steam- Driven  Electric  Power  Plants.  Prank 
Koester  gives  the  following  data  in  Engineering  News  Dec  19,  1917. 
The  cost  of  steam  power-plants  Is  determined  by  the  location  and 
by  the  character  of  the  building  and  equipment.  The  amount  of 
capital  available  also  plays  an  important  part  in  determining  the 
equipment.  Mistakes  have  been  frequent  in  selecting  the  type  and 
size  of  various  portions  of  the  equipment,  and  in  such  cases  it  has 
been  evident  that  the  use  of  other  machinery  (perhaps  lower-priced) 
would  bring  better  results. 

The  figures  given  herein  represent  an  average  arrived  at  by  the 
comparison  of  costs  of  various  plants  with  which  the  writer  has 
been  connected,  directly  or  indirectly  in  one  way  or  another  during 
a  considerable  experience  in  the  denign  and  erection  of  such  works. 
The  costs  represent  recent  practice  and  are  quoted  per  kw.  capacity. 

BiMding.  Judgment  in  the  architectural  treatment  and  the  selec- 
tion of  stock  sixes  of  doors  and  windows  will  very  materially  keep 
down  the  first  cost  of  the  building.  Comparatively  the  cost  of  the 
superstructure  for  a  plant  of  small  capacity  will  be  fi^reater  per  kw. 
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caimcity  than  the  cost  of  the  laiver  plant  The  superstructure  for 
plants  up  to  6,000  kw.  capacity  costs  from  |16  to  |26  per  kw.  The 
former  figure  may  be  secured  by  a  compact  arrangement  with  walls 
of  common  brick,  wooden  doors  and  window  frames,  steel  roof 
trusses  supported  by  the  walls  and  a  roof  of  the  cheapest  fireproof 
construction,  such  as  corrugrated  iron,  tin,  etc. 

The  other  type  of  buildin^r,  costinir  about  |20  to  |25  per  kw^ 
may  be  constructed  of  higher  grade  masonry  with  fireproof  windows 
and  doorsi  roof  trusses  carried  by  steel  columns  which  at  the  same 
time  carry  the  crane  runway,  and  the  roof  itself  consisting  of  rein- 
forced concrete  covered  by  tar  and  gravel. 

The  cost  of  the  superstructure  for  large  slae  plants  usually  runs 
from  |10  to  |20  per  kw.  These  are  constructed  of  a  self-supporting 
steel  skeleton  and  self-supporting  walls.  The  superstructure  at  $20 
per  kw.  may  embrace  multiple  boiler  floors  while  those  at  |10 
per  kw.  cover  single  boiler  floor  plants  only.  In  both  cases  coal 
bunkers  are  provided.  In  the  lower  cost  building  steel  bunkers  of 
five  to  eight  tons  capacity  per  running  foot  are  installed.  In  the 
multiple  boiler  floor  building  the  bunkers  are  made  up  of  structural 
steel,  the  beams  being  filled  in  with  masonry  arches,  the  side  walls 
also  being  of  masonry  filling. 

Chimney.  The  cost  of  the  chimney  depends  largely  on  the  loca- 
*tion  of  the  plant,  the  proximity  to  the  source  of  the  particular  kind 
of  materials  constituting  an  important  factor,  as  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation of  materials  is  a  large  item,  steel  chimneys  being  cheaper 
in  localities  where  transporation  costs  favor  such  construction. 

Furthermore,  the  competition  among  builders  of  chimneys,  and 
especially  since  the  introduction  of  the  reinforced  concrete  chimney, 
is  so  strong  that  a  radial  brick  chimney  may  sometimes  be  had  as 
cheap  as  a  steel  chimney  or  reinforced  concrete  chimney. 

A  radial  brick  chimney  for  large  size  power  plants  may  be  built 
from  $1.76  to  12.26  per  kw.  Reinforced  concrete  chimneys  and  plate 
steel  chimneys  may  cost  from  $1.60  to  $2  per  kw. 

Coal  and  aah  handling  syatema.  The  cost  of  coal  and  ash  handling 
systems  is  difficult  to  determine,  depending  so  largely  as  it  does 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  coal  is  received  from  the  shipper, 
the  way  the  ashes  are  disposed  of  and  the  distance  through  which 
the  coal  as  well  as  the  ashes  must  be  handled.  E2xperience  shows 
that  the  figures  for  equipment  for  handling  coal  and  ashes  range 
from  $1.60  to  %Z  per  kw. 

BoUera.  The  cost  of  water  tube  boilers  ranges  from  |8  to  $10 
per  kw.,  depending  upon  the  square  feet  of  heating  surface  in  the 
boiler.  These  figures  do  not  include  mechanical  stokers,  for  which 
from  $2  to  $3  may  be  assumed.  Breeching,  of  course.  Is  also  a 
separate  Item  and  varies  considerably  as  to  cost  per  kw.  The  boiler 
setting  is  Included  in  the  cost  of  boiler  given  above. 

Blowera.  In  many  of  the  modern  power  plants,  especially  plants 
for  railway  purposes,  forced  or  induced  draft  Is  adopted.  The 
blowers  are  usually  steam-driven.  The  cost  of  such  equipment  is 
about  |1  per  kw. 

Sconofnizera,    Where  economlsers  are  installed  of  sufllclent  capa- 
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city  to  heat  the  water  to  200  deg  or  220  de^.  F.  Buch  apparatus 
ooHts  about  1 2  per  kw.,  provided  that  there  are  not  too  many  addi- 
tional nnoke  fluee  necessary  for  by-passinflTi  etc. 

Boiier  feed  pumpa.  The  cost  of  such'  pumps  alone  Is  some  60  cts. 
per  kw.  When  storage  tanks  are  necessary  the  cost  of  the  com- 
bined outfit  amounts  to  76  cts.  or  |1,  depending:  on  the  number  and 
sise  of  the  tanks. 

Piping.  In  some  stations  piping  has  been  installed  for  |2  per 
kw.,  while  In  others  as  hlgrh  as  $6  per  kw.  has  been  paid.  This 
includes  all  high  and  low-pressure  piplnir  (steam  and  water). 

For  plants  varying  from- 10.000  to  20,000-kw.  capacity,  the  piping 
syntem  not  being  elaborate  but  sufficient  for  continuous  operation, 
12.60  to  12.76  has  covered  the  cost.  This  includes  a  high  grade  of 
covering  for  steam  piping  valued  at  about  20  cts.  per  kw. 

Rrime  Movera*  While  the  price  of  the  prime  movers  varies  wiCh 
the  sise  of  the  units,  it  also  varies  with  the  tjrpe  of  machine.  Hie 
price  of  turbines  is  often  governed  by  the  price  of  reciprocating 
engines,  although  the  former  can  be  produced  cheaper  than  the 
latter.  Although  the  condensers  for  a  turbine  cost  more  than  for 
a  reciprocating  engine  the  complete  turbine  generating  unit  ordi- 
narily should  cost  considerably  less.  A  6,000-kw.  turbo-generator 
should  cost  from  |20  to  |22  per  kw.  Reciprocating  engines  of  this 
capacity  are  sold  roughly  at  the  same  price,  and  about  |10  per 
kw.  needs  to  be  added  for  the  generator.  The  total  cost  for  smaller 
anits^  600  to  8,000  kw.  capacity,  is  from  $20  to  $26  per  kw.,  whether 
they  consist  of  turbine  or  reciprocating-engine  apparatus. 

Cmtdenaera.  The  cost  of  condensers  depends  very  much  upon  the 
vacuum  desired  and  on  the  type  of  condenser.  The  cost  of  Jet  con- 
denser equipment  runs  from  $2  to  $6  per  kw.,  depending  upon  the 
type  of  pump  used.  The  cost  of  surface  condenser  apparatus  will 
vary  from  |6  to  $8,  depending  partly  upon  the  vacuum  to  be  carried 
and  whether  the  casing  necessary  forms  part  of  the  condenser 
equipment  or  is  provided  as  part  of  the  turbine  shell,  as  is  the  case 
In  the  Curtis  base-condenser  turbine,  in  which  case  the  above  figures 
may  fall  as  low  as  $8  per  kw. 

BmcUera,  A  steam-driven  exciter  unit  •costs  from  86  cts.  to  40 
ctii.  per  kw.  If  a  condenser  should  be  installed  in  connection  with  it 
the  cost  may  run  as  high  as  70  cts.  per  kw.,  assuming  that  the 
exciter  capacity  is,  i4>proximately,  1%  the  total  capacity  of  the 
plant. 

Swiiehboarde,  In  considering  the  cost  of  a  switchboard  equip- 
ment only  such  switchboard  is  herein  considered  as  is  necessary  for 
the  operation  of  the  plant  and  the  outgoing  feeders,  not  Including 
ffubetatlon  boarda  The  cost  will  vary  with  the  voltage  adopted  for 
the  system.  For  a  high  tension  voltage  the  cost  will  run  from  %t 
to  $3.60,  while  for  a  low  tension  voltage  (2.300  volts  and  lower)  the 
Bwitchboard  equipment  may  be  obtained  for  $1  to  $2  per  kw.,  de- 
pending largely  upon  the  system  of  wiring  adopted. 

Jffocellaneotis.  There  are  many  other  Items,  which  must  be  flg- 
fired  in  the  complete  cost  of  the  plants,  such  as  traveling  cranes, 
which  will  amount  to  26  or  60  eta  per  kw.    Smaller  items  like  house 
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pumps,  water  meterai,  blow-off  tanks,  painting^p  supervision,  etc.,  may 
total  from  $1  to  |2  per  kw. 

Summary,  To  the  summarized  cot*ts  (see  table  XXVI)  there 
needs  still  to  be  added  the  en^nertng  fee  which  in  many  cases  is 
flgured  as  a  percentage  on  the  total  cost. 

TABLE  XXVI.     RELATIVE  COSTS  OP  TURBINE  AND  ENGINE 

PLANTS 

Steam-turbine     Steam-engine 
plants  plants 

per  kw.  per  kw. 

Excavation  and  foundation   %  2.00  I  2.60  |  S.OO  |  5.00 

Building     10.90  16.00  10.00  20.00 

Tunnels     1.76  4.00  1.60  2.75 

Flues  and  stacks 2.60  3.60  2.60  3.60 

Boilers  and  stokers 8.60  12.00  8.60  12.00 

Superheaters    2.00  2.50  1.76  2^5 

Economisers    2.00  2.26  2.00  2.25 

Coal-  and  ash-handling  system 1.60  8.00  1.60  3.00 

Blowers  and  ducts 1.00  1.60  1.00  1.50 

Pumps  and  tanks 1.00  1.25  1.00  1.35 

Piping,  complete 2.26  4.50  2.50  5.00 

Turbo-generators    22.00  26.00 

Engines ...  18.00  22.00 

Generators,  engine  type ...  10.00  12.00 

Condensers,   surface    6.00  8.00  — 

Condensers,  Jet —  3.00  6.00 

Exciters    0.76  1.00  0.76  1.00 

Cranes     0.26  0.60  0.25  0.50 

Switchboard     2.00  3.60  2.00  3.50 

Labor    1.00  2.00  1.00  2.00 

Total  cost  per  kw $65.60     192.00     $70.25  $101.50 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  first  column  of  figures  In  each  case 
represents  costs  which  are  exceptionally  low  and  may  be  attained 
under  favorable  conditions  with  engineering  skill.  The  second 
column  of  figures  represents  fair  average  figures  as  ascertained  ftnom 
the  costs  of  a  number  of  plants  recently  erected.  However,  plants 
have  been  Installed  which  cost  as  much  as  $125  per  kw.,  and  la  an 
exceptional  case  the  cost  approximated  $160  per  kw.         , 

All  of  these  figures  represent  costs  of  plants  of  large  capacity. 
Small  plants  of  about  3.000  kw.  capacity  have  been  erected  In  the 
WeHt  at  from  $120  to  $130  per  kw..  which  costs  may  be  reduced  If  a 
simple  combination  of  machines  is  provided. 

Referring  to  these  tables,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  turbine 
plant  varies  from  $65  to  $92  per  kw.  The  main  items  constituting 
this  difference  are:  building,  turbo-generators  and  condensers.  The 
difference  in  cost  of  these  Is  due  to  the  type  of  turbine,  the  sise 
and  make  of  condenser's  and  their  auxiliaries,  as  well  as  the  manner 
of  assembling,  all  of  which  may  reduce  the  size  of  the  building 
required. 

The  difference  in  cost  of  boilers  is  due  to  the  make  or  tsrpe  and  the 
rating  of  the  boiler  h.p.  adopted  by  the  plant  designer  per  kw.  capa- 
city. This  ratio  varies  greatly.  Plants  have  been  installed  wtth  the 
same  type  of  boiler  and  the  same  type  of  prime  mQver  in  which  the 
rfttio  varies,  one  valu^  being  0.60  boiler  horse-power  per  kw,  gen- 
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ermtor  caiuicity,  while  In  other  cases  It  Is  0.75,  and  0.80.  This  dif- 
ference depends  upon  the  experience  and  Judgment  on  the  part  of 
the  desipier  as  well  as  the  estimated  ability  of  the  future  available 
operating  force  to  produce  steam  effectively. 

The  difference  observed  in  the  cost  of  the  other  items  may  be 
eoEplained  by  the  difference  In  the  grade  of  material  used  and  the 
ability  of  one  purchaser  over  another  to  secure  the  lowest  market 
price. 

Average  Conatruction  Coats  of  Steam  Turbo- Eieetrio  Power 
Plants.  (Engineering  and  Contracting.  Mar.  6,  1912).  The 
average  range  of  costs  of  constructing  steam  turbo-electric 
plants  Is  given  in  a  discussion  before  the  Engineers*  Society 
of  Western  Pennsylvania  by  O.  S.  Lyford,  Jr..  and  R.  W.  Stoval 
of  WestinghouHe,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co.  The  plants  are  assumed  to 
have  no  other  equipment  than  that  required  efflclently  to  produce 
alternating  currents.  Bituminous  coal  is  the  fuel  assumed  to  be 
used.  The  costs  are  shown  in  Table  XXVII,  and  the  authors 
explain  the  several  items  as  follows: 

Some  of  the  group  costs  In  this  table  do  not  have  any  very  speclflo 
relation  to  the  kilowatt  capacity  Installed  In  the  plant  and  the 
probable  range  In  such  costs  Is  a  matter  of  experience  with  previous 
cases.  This  refers  to  such  groups  as  **  Preparing  Site,'*  "  Yard 
Work,*'  "  Electrical  Switching  Equipment  *'  and  *'  Service  Equip- 
ment.** For  instance,  the  main  item  of  cost  coming  under  the 
*'  Yard  *'  group  Is  generally  that  of  condensing  water  flumes  exterior 
to  the  building  and  It  will  be  readily  understood  that  this  cost  Is 
affected  much  more  by  the  relative  location  of  the  building  to  the 
water  supply  and  by  the  character  of  work  required  than  by  the 
actual  size  of  the  plant. 

Similarly  the  electrical  switching  equipment  costs  depend  much 
more  on  the  extent  and  the  scope  of  the  electrical  distributing  sys- 
tem than  upon  the  actual  capacity  of  the  plant.  Again  the  largest 
Item  of  the  "  Service  Equipment  *'  costs,  namely,  that  of  coal  hand- 
ling, depends  upon  the  existing  physical  conditions  much  more  than 
upon  the  capacity. 

Some  of  these  cost  groups,  however,  can  be  reduced  to  other 
units  than  that  of  the  kilowatt,  and  this  permits  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  their  range. 

The  foundation  costs,  for  instance,  will  run  from  $1.26  to  $4  per 
sq.  ft.  of  building  plan  area,  depending  on  the  character  of  the  soil ; 
the  lower  co.Mt  covering  simple  concrete  footings  on  thorrmghly  good 
bearing  soil,  while  the  necessity  for  piling,  water-prooflng.  excessive 
rock  excavation,  etc.,  will  run  this  cost  toward  the  higher  limit. 
Then  the  plan  area  will  vary  from  0.8  to  1.5  sq.  ft.  for  each  kw.  of 
capacity  installed,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  units  and  upon 
their  arrangement:  the  combined  effect  of  these  two  cost  ranges 
giving  the  range  in  price  per  kw.  shown  on  the  table. 

The  building  cost  will  vary  from  8  cts.  to  12  cts.  x^t  cu.  ft.  of 
orerall  building  volume,  according  to  the  size  of  the  building,  and 
the  character  of  construction  and  the  local  price  of  building  ma- 
terials and  labor.     Depending  again  upon  the  size  of  the  units  and 
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utK)n  the  efficiency  used  in  arranging  them,  there  will  be  required 
from  60  to  100  cu.  ft  of  volume  per  kw.  of  capacity.  The  com- 
bined effect  is  to  make  the  building  costs  range  from  |4  to  112  per 
kw.  as  shown. 

In  boiler  room  equipment  the  cost  of  materials  and  labor  will 
generally  be  between  |30  and  |40  per  nominal  boiler  li.p.,  and 
generally  there  will  be  installed  between  0.4  and  0.6  boiler  h.pL 
per  kw.  of  capacity,  resulting  in  the  cost  range  shown  in  table 
XXVII. 

TABLE  XXVII.     COST   OF  STBAM    TURBO -ELECTRIC 

GENERATING  STATIONS 

2,000  to  20,000   kw.  capacity,  based  on  maximum  continuous 
capacity  of  generators  at  60  deg.  rise. 

Per  kw. 
High      Low 

Preparing  site :    Dismantling  and  removing  structures 

from  site,  making  construction  roads,  tracks.  etc.|  0.26     I       0 

Yard  work:  Intake  and  discharge  flumes  for  con- 
densing water,  railway  siding,  grading,  fencing, 
sidewalks,  etc 2.60         1.00 

Foundations:  Including  foundations  for  building, 
stacks  and  machinery,  together  with  excavation, 
piling,  waterproofing,  etc €.00         1.00 

Building:  Including  frame,  walls,  floors,  roofs,  win- 
dows and  doors,  coal  bunker,  etc.,  but  exclusive 
of  foundations,  heating,  plumbing  and  lighting..   12.9O         4.00 

Boiler  room  equipment :  Including  boilers,  stokers, 
flues,  stacks,  feed-pumps,  feed-water  heater, 
economizers,  mechanical  draft  and  all  piping  and 
pipe  covering  for  entire  station  except  condenser 
water  piping   24. 00       12.00 

Turbine  room  equipment :     Including  steam  turbines 

and  generators,  condensers  with  condenser  auxil-  # 

iaries  and  condensing  water  piping,  oiling  system, 

etc 22.00       12.00 

Electrical  switching  equipment :  Including  exciters 
of  all  kIndH.  masonry  switch  structure  with  all 
switchboardM,  switches,  instruments,  etc.,  and  all 
wiring  except  for  building  lighting 6.00        2.00 

Service  equipment :  Such  as  cranes,  lighting,  heating, 
plumbing,  flre  protection,  compressed  air,  fur- 
niture, permanent  tools,  coal  and  ash  handling 
machinery,  etc.,  etc 6  00         2.60 

Starting   up :     L«abor.   fuel   and   supplies  for  getting 

plant  ready  to  carry  useful  load 1.00         0.60 

General  charges:  Such  as  engineering,  purchasing, 
supervision,  clerical  work,  construction,  plant  and 
supplies,  watchmen,  cleaning  up,  etc.,  etc 6  00         3.00 

Total  cost  of  plant  to  owner,  except  land  and  in- 
terest during  construction    $83.76     $38.00 

From  this  table  it  is  seen  that  the  cost  of  such  stations  under 
normal  conditions  may  range  in  price  from  $40  to  $86  per  kw. 
of  maximum  continuous  generator  capacity.  So  far  known  to  the 
writers,  no  stations  have  as  yet  been  built  for  the  lower  figure,  for 
this  minimum  is  possible  only  with  an  extremely  fortunate  com- 
bination of  circumstances,  such  as  natural  advantages  of  location 
combined  with  most  favorable  sixes  and  arrangement  of  apparatus 

It  is  apparent  from  this  table  that  there  may  be  a  very  large 
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difference  in  the  first  costs  of  two  stations  of  the  same  sise,  and 
Uiat  this  may  be  the  case,  even  though  the  two  stations  have  been 
designed  and  built  with  equal  ability  and  economy. 

Unit  Costs  of  a  Large  Steam  Station  in  Ohio.  J.  C.  Lathrop  in 
Electrical  World.  Aug.  SO,  1913,  gives  the  following  costs  of  the 
nteam  station  of  the  Northern  Ohio  Traction  &  Light  Company  at 
Cuyahoga  Falla 

Total    Cost  per 
Items  of  station  costs  boiier-hp. 

Fbundations,  excavation,  etc.,  including  condens* 

ing  water  tunnels $170,000     I  17.60 

Portion  of  dam.  construction,  traclcH.  etc 60.000  6.20 

Superstructure    109,000  11. SO 

Structural  steel    43,000  4.46 

Coal    bunkers,    including    structural    steel,   con- 
crete, chutes,  etc 112.000  11.60 

Enectricai  equipment  of  station,  including  tur- 

bines    246,000  26.40 

Crane    6^000  0.62 

Condensers 41.000  4.26 

Pumps     10.000  1.04 

Feed-water  heaters 6,000  0.62 

Piping,  heating  and  covering 40.000  4.16 

Stack 18,000  1.86 

Boilers    140,000  14.60 

Breeching    11.000  X,14 

Stokers    60.000  6.20 

Minor  Instruments  10.000  1.04 

E:n^neerlng  and  superintendence 60.000  6.20 

Total    11,107,000     $114.00 

Oeneral  Deaoription  of  the  Plant  is  as  follows:  The  boiler  room 
is  66  by  330  ft.  and  separated  by  a  division  wall  is  the  turbine  room 
(on  ^e  river  side)  63  by  227  ft.  The  water  of  the  Cuyahoga  Is 
dammed  and  used  for  condensing  purposes.  Coal  is  obtained  from 
a  railroad  siding  which  runs  along  the  top  of  the  bank  about  90 
ft.  above  the  boiler*room  floor.  The  coal  is  handled  through  a 
standard  trestle  with  Individual  bunkers  for  each  boiler.  It  passes 
through  Richardson  automatic  scales  so  that  a  fairly  accurate 
record  of  the  amount  delivered  to  each  boiler  Is  kept. 

Foundations  are  concrete  on  solid  rock,  or  on  a  compact  shale 
with  a  massive  concrete  wall  24  ft  high  on  the  river  side ;  the  re- 
maining foundation  walls  for  the  building  being  2  ft.  6  Ins.  deep, 
except  where  they  stepped  up  at  the  ends  of  the  turbine  room. 

Intake  and  discharge  tunnels  were  built  In  a  trench  cut  In  solid 
rock  by  a  standard  channeling  machine. 

The  exterior  walls  of  the  building  are  of  paving  block,  the 
trimmings,  moldings,  window  architraves,  copings,  etc.,  were  fur- 
nished In  gray  architectural  terra  cotta  having  a  tooled  surface. 
The  window  sashes  are  of  solid  steel  sections  throughout.  Those  in 
the  turbine  room  are  glazed  with  polished  plate  glass,  while  all 
others  are  glazed  with  AA  double-strength  glass.  The  boiler-room 
monitors  are  glazed  with  ribbed  wire  glass  in  continuous  steel 
sashes,  which  swing  from  the  top  and  are  opened  or  closed  In 
sections  by  devices  operated   from   the   boiler-room   floor.     In   the 
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center  of  the  turbine-room  basement  is  a  steel  rollingr  door  lanre 
enough  to  admit  standard  railway  cars.  The  entire  surface  of  the 
turbine-room  walls  under  the  crane  runway  girders  is  flnistied  with 
a  marble-like  material  called  "  Vitrolite,'*  and  all  Interior  ironwork 
is  painted  a  light  gray.  All  floors  in  the  turbine-room  have  a 
granulithic  finish.  Liamp  circuits  are  carried  in  conduits  back  of 
the  wall  facing,  except  above  the  crane  runways. 

A  switchboard  gallery  about  40  ft  long  is  located  in  the  centw 
of  the  turbine  room. 

Btrw:twal  Steel  framing  is  independent  of  the  walls  and  was 
erected  complete  before  the  general  construction  was  started. 
I-shaped  plate  and  angle  columns,  and  roof  trusses  of  the  *'Fink** 
type  were  used  over  the  turbine  room,  and  ordinary  flat-top  trusses 
over  the  boiler  room.  The  crane  runway  girders  were  of  built-up 
sections,  reinforced  laterally  by  16-in.  channels  on  the  top  flange. 
The  tiirbine-room  roof  was  of  Spanish  tile  laid  on  a  relnf6nsed- 
concrete  slab,  the  boiler-room  monitors  were  covered  with  the  same 
tile,  while  the  general  surface  of  the  boiler-room  roof  has  a  standard 
tar  and  gravel  surface  over  concrete. 

The  Boiler-Room  contains  16  604-h.p.  B.  &  W.  boilers  and.  super- 
heaters, arranged  in  one  row  and  equipped  with  Taylor  stokers 
and  Sturtevant  fans,  driven  by  Sturtevant  engines,  regulating  the 
speed  of  the  fans  directly  from  the  steam  pressuroi.  Ekich  boiler 
has  recording  instruments  for  coal  consumption  (Richardson  200- 
Ib.  automatic  scales),  COa  recorders,  draft  gages  and  steam-flow 
meters,  recording  thermometers  and  automatic  feed-water  regu- 
lators. 

Coal  Pockets  are  provided  with  dumping  gates  to  handle  a  car- 
load at  one  time. 

The  Slack,  built  by  the  Custodls  Chimney  Construction  Company, 
is  275  ft.  high  and  16  ft.  in  diam.  inside  at  the  top. 

Steam  Piping  System  provides  that  the  boilers  may  be  divided 
into  4  groups,  any  of  which  may  be  out  of  service  at  any  time,  but 
no  effort  was  made  to  design  a  duplicate  system  of  piping.  The 
main-station  header  was  made  in  lengths  of  about  36  ft.  All 
nozzles,  including  the  12-in.  leads  to  the  turbine,  were  welded  on 
by  an  electric  arc.  Van  Stone  flanges  were  used  throughout  on  all 
high-pressure  piping  4  in.  and  above  in  diam.  Cast-steel  flttinga 
were  used  on  all  high-pressure  superheated  steam  lines,  and  all 
high-pres.Mure  superheated  steam  valve  bodies  were  made'  of  cast 
steel,  while  the  disks,  seats  and  stems  were  of  monel-metal.  All 
high-pressure  and  low-pressure  steam  piping  has  86%  magnesia 
covering. 

The  main  turbine  exhausts  are  36-in.  diam.  and  pass  through 
a  division  wall  and  vertically  alongside  the  stack  and  terminate 
above  the  turbine-room  roof  in  a  standard  exhaust  head. 

Water  Storage.  A  50,000-gal.  steel  tank  is  set  on  a  bluff  above 
the  station  with  a  head  of  about  100  ft  and  supplies  the  general 
service  water,  the  cooling  water  for  transformers,  the  water  lines 
for  cooling  asOies  and  the  Are  lines.  These  fire  lines  are  connected 
to  the  feed-water  lines  so  that  in  case  of  fire  one  of  the  feed  pumps 
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can  be  used  aa  a  fire  pump.  Duplicate  6-in.  feed-water  mains  are 
filled  by  the  3  feed-water  pumps,  which  take  water  from  the  hot« 
well  or  discharffe  tumiel»  one  of  which  contains  a  6-in.  Venturl 
meter.  A  separate  system  for  condensing  water,  with  standard 
air  and  oil  piping  with  convenient  taps,  etc*,  is  provided. 

The  Twbine^room  is  equipped  with  a  60-ton  Morgan  crane,  with 
a  60-ton  hoist  and  an  auxiliary  6-ton  hoist,  4  motors  on  a  600-volt 
d.c.  circuit. 

Electricai  Bqulpment  comprises  8  Westinghouse  6800-kw.,  2,800« 
volt,  60-cycIe,  8-phaae  -  turbo-generators,  1,800  rev.  per  min.,  con- 
nected with  8  Westinghouse  horixontal  double-flow  steam  turbines. 
Tlie  contractors  have  guaranteed  a  steam  consumption  of  14.8  lbs* 
per  kw.-hr.  at  100%  rate  and  16.4  lbs.  at  160%  rate.  There  are  S 
150-kw.  steam-driven  exciters  placed  on  the  turbine-room  floor  be- 
tween main  units  and  directly  in  ffont  of  the  main  switchboard. 
The  exhaust  steam  from  the  turbines  diucharges  into  Westinghouse 
Le  Blanc  condensers*  which  are  located  In  the  basement.  Circu- 
lating and  air  pumps  for  these  condensers  are  on  a  single  shaft 
and  are  driven  by  a  228-h.p.  Westinghouse  steam  turbine.  Auxili- 
ary Alberger  single-stage  booster  pumps  were  provided  in  the 
turbine-room  basement,  driven  by  76-h.p.,  2300-volt,  S-phase  West- 
inghouse motors.  8  bolIer-feed  pumps  are  provided  in  the  base- 
ment, having  a  total  rating  of  1,000  gala  per  min.,  all  interconnected 
and  suitably  valved,  which  take  their  water  normally  from  3 
Hoppes  feed-water  heaters,  and  have  an  additional  suction  line  in 
both  a  hot  and  cold  well.  These  feed-water  heaters  are  filled  by 
2  800-gal&  per  min.  turbine  pumps  directly  connected  to  Westing- 
house motors. 

Main  cables  flrom  the  generators  are  carried  under  the  turbine- 
room  floor  to  the  2300-volt  busbar,  from'  which  bus  cables  lead  to  8 
3.000-kw.  transformers  In  the  turbine-room  basement,  stepping  up 
to  22,000  volts  for  the  outgoing  high-tension  lines  that  feed  the 
substations.  Na  8  substation  is  located  in  the  northwest  comer 
of  the  turbine-room  and  consists  of  3  600-kw.  Westinghouse  single- 
phase,  60-cycle  rotaries  and  3  step-down  transformers  which  are 
fed  directly  from  the  2,300-volt  main  busbar. 

The  foundation  work  and  excavation  for  this  structure  was  done 
by  the  company  on  a  force-account  basis.  The  other  work  was 
Installed  by  contract. 

Cost  of  Equipment  for  Isolated  Plants.  D.  F.  Atkins  and  H.  M. 
Price  in  Electrical  World,  Aug.  3,  1912,  give  the  following  unit 
costs  which  are  used  in  estimating  the  cost  of  mechanical  equip- 
ment of  federal  buildings  under  the  control  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment 

Cost  in  place, 
perkw. 

Single-valve,    direct-connected    simple    engines    and    gen- 
erators         136 

Single-valve,  direct-connected  compound  engines  and  gen- 
erators           46 

Four-valve^    direct-connected    simple    engines    and    gen- 
erators           45 
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Cost  In  place, 
per  kw. 
Four-valve,   direct-connected  compound  ensrlnes  and   gen- 
erators           55 

Water-tube  boilers  and  settings,  with  breeching  and  stack. .       30 

Switchboard  and  mountings,  per  panel 300 

Pipings,  pumps,  feed- water  heater,  etc.,  in  place,  at  20%  of  the 
cost  of  the  boilers,  engines  and  generators. 

Cost  of  Elements  of  Small  Steam  Electric  Power  Plants.  The 
following  table,  based  on  the  personal  experience  of  P.  R.  Moses 
In  New  York  and  vicinity,  was  published  In  Isolated  Plant,  Decem- 
ber, 1908. 

Cost  per  kw. 
plant  capacity 
Boilers  (erected  and  set  In  masonry)  : 

Horizontal-tubular   114-118 

Water-tube    10-  30 

Steam  engines: 

High  speed,  simple  direct -connected 20-  25 

Medium    speed,    compound    non-condensing   direct- 
connected    23-  35 

Low  speed,  compound  condensing,   belted 20-  25 

Low  speed,  simple,  slow  speed,  belted 25-  30 

Qas  engines 50-  00 

Oil  engines    75-  85 

Oas  producers 15-  20 

Dynamos : 

Direct-connected  to  high-speed  engine 13-10 

Belt-connected  to  engine   12-  15 

Direct -connected  to  Corliss  engine 16-  20 

Switchboard     5-  10 

Foundations 5-  10 

Steamfltting  —  including  auxiliary  apparatus  —  such  as 
feed  heater,  grease  separator,  exhaust  head,  tanks, 

covering,  etc 20-  30 

Checking  Power  Plant  Construction  Cost  Estimates  by  Percent- 
ages. P.  W.  Gay.  mechanical  engineer  for  J.  O.  White  and  Co..  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  March,  1913, 
shows  a  method  of  checking  estimates  and  confining  the  greatest 
chances  of  error  to  minor  parts  of  the  Installation. 

According  to  his  scheme,  the  first  work  Is  In  the  determination 
of  t)ae  relative  importance  of  the  various  items  to  be  covered  by 
an  estimate.  From  his  experience,  he  has  compiled  data  and  pre- 
pared diagrams  covering  power  plants  from  2,000  to  40,000  kws. 
In  capacity. 

The  diagrams  show  that :  engineB  and  foundations  constitute  from 
83.6%  to  61%  of  the  total  equipment  cost;  an  average  of  50%. 
Boilers,  settings  and  foundations,  from  17.26%  to  31.5%,  average 
about  26%.  Piping,  complete,  from  7%  to  17%,  averages  about 
11%.  Condensers,  complete  with  foundations  and  auxiliaries,  10% 
to  15%.  average  at  11%.  Circulating-water  system,  4.5%  to  8%, 
averages  6.6%.  Thus  In  these  5  groups  is  a  minimum  of  72.36% 
of  all  apparatus  Items,  leaving  the  remainder,  27.65%,  to  be 
divided  among  at  least  eleven  groups,  Including  "  miscellaneous.'* 
If.  therefore,  the  greater  part  of  the  allowable  time  is  spent  on  these 
6  groups  he  believes  that  the  result  will  Justify  the  expenditure  of 
time  and  money. 
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BoilerSp  foundations  and  Bettings  can  be  estimated  closely,  as 
can  also  the  condensing  apparatus.  En^nes,  foundations,  piping 
and  circulating-water  systems  present  greater  difficulties,  relatively, 
alwut  in  the  order  named.  He  finds  it  possible  to  estinuite  as 
dose  as  8%  on  baUerB,  itiBtalled;  on  enginea,  installed,  as  close  as 
5% ;  on  engine  foundations,  as  close  as  10% ;  on  circulating-water 
eyetetna  as  close  as  16%;  on  imping  eyateme,  as  close  as  20%;  on 
condenaera,  auxiUariea  and  foundationa,  as  close  as  8%. 

Applying  these  percentages  of  error  to  the  minimum  percentages 
of  the  whole,  he  has  the  total  probable  error  on  72.36%  of  the 
apparatus  as  follows; 

Boilers 17.26  z  0.03  =  0.62%  (plus  or  minus) 

engines    33.60  z  0.06  =  2.01%  (including  foundations) 

Piping    7.00  z  0.20  =  1.40% 

Condensers 10.00  x  0.03  =  0.30% 

Circ.- water  system  ....     4.60  z  0.16  =  0.68% 

Total   4.91% 

He  assumes,  for  discussion,  that  one  must  estimate  on  the  total 
cost  as  close  as  16%,  which  percentage  ordinarily  includes  6%  for 
contingencies  and  errors.  By  concentrating  attention  on  the  five 
principal  groups,  he  thinks  he  can  come  as  close  as  6%  on  the 
larger  items,  and  has  then  a  leeway  of  about  43.6%  on  the  remain- 
ing items.  He  believes  it  possible,  in  almost  every  case,  to  come 
within  20%  on  these  items,  and  then  the  total  estimate  is  within 
8.5%,  as  against  the  16%  assumed. 

Buildinga  tor  this  apparatus  vary  from  6%  to  16%  of  equipment 
coAts,  an  average,  say,  of  10%.  Using  unit  prices,  on  a  aquare-  and 
cubic-foot  baaia,  as  well  as,  for  h.p.  and  kw.  baaea,  checking  each 
against  the  other,  he  thinks  enables  him  to  keep  his  error  within 
10  to  16%,  or  1%  or  1.6%  on  the  total. 

In  his  practice  -he  has  used  the  minimum  percentages  for  the 
principal  Items.  In  some  cases  this  is  as  high  as  86%.  and  by 
analysing  this  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  72.36%  the  total 
estimate  may  be  within  6.6%. 

Referring  to  one  contract  recently  finished,  he  states  that  the 
final  figures  from  the  cost  analysis  show  that  the  estimate  was  in 
error  less  than  2.6%. 

Cost  of  Five  Substations.  The  following  cost  data  are  based  on 
the  company's  construction  and  purchase  records,  including  allow- 
ances for  fixed  charges  as  indicated  In  the  Inventory  of  Sloan, 
Huddle,  Feustel  and  Freeman  published  in  Electric  Railway  Journal, 
Jan.  22,  1916.  The  5  substations,  of  which  detailed  costs  of  land. 
buildings  and  equipment  are  given  for  2,  receive  energy  at  about 
13,000  volts,  26  cycles,  and  deliver  direct  current  at  the  usual 
trolley  pressures  of  660  volts  to  600  volts.  They  were  built  about 
10  years  ago,  and  the  investment  cost  new  is  the  total  outlay  the 
company  had  made  on  Nov.  1.  1914,  in  the  construction  of  this 
portion  of  its  system.  The  fixed  charges  listed  are  those  incurred 
during  construction,  and  the  figures  show,  as  nearly  as  may  be^ 
the  actual  investment  the  company  has  made  In  the  five  substations 
tabulated. 
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COST  OF  SUBSTATION  BUILDINGS 

BRIDOBWATBR    (900   KW.),   86  FT.   2  IN.  BT   60  FT.   €  IN. 

Item  and  quantity 

Excavation,  476  cu.  yd.  at  $ I  0.60 

Concrete  foundation.  170  cu.  yd.  at  1 14.00 

Concrete  —  3 -in  HoorB  —  plain,  1200  sq.  ft.  at  I . . . .  0.16 

Concrete  —  6-in.  reinforced  floor,  417  sq.  ft.  at  {..  0.50 

Concrete  —  3-fn.  reinforced  floor,  849  sq.  ft.  at  $..  0.26 

Concrete  —  4-in  reinforced  floor.  119  sq.  ft.  at  $..  0.35 

Concrete — 10-in.  reinforced  floor,  984  sq.  ft.  at  $  0.60 

Concrete  steps,  12  cu.  ft.  at  $ 0  35 

Brick  —  wallK,  74.000  at  $   24.00 

Briclc  —  coping  and  pilasters,  9000  at  $ 26.00 

Cut  stone,  198  cu.  ft.  at  | 2.60 

Steel  and  iron  —  structural  steel,  13,631  lbs.  at  $..  0.04 

Steel  and  iron  —  wrouRht-iron  railing 

Steel  and  iron  —  miscellaneous 

Timber  —  roof  sheathinsr,  7200  ft.  b.m.,  at  1 41.00 

Timber  —  miscellaneous    

Rooflng  —  slate,  2860  sq.  ft.  at  1 0.10 

Millwork  —  doors,  214  sq.  ft 

Milhvork  —  windows,  478  sq.  ft 

Screens.  232  sq.  ft.  at  I   0.16 

Sheet  metal  work,  )517 ;  lishting.  )393 

Heating,  )18 ;  plumbing,  $175 

Painting  —  oil.   583   sq.   yds.  at   $ 0.18 

Painting  —  cold  water,  402  sq.  yds.  at  1 0.12 

Fence ... 


Engineering,  Interest,  insurance  and  conting«ncieis 
11%,  $1025  ;  taxes,  organization,  3.6%,  $326. . . . 


Total  building  cost  ...... 

Total  building  cost  per  kw. 


I    288 

2.38» 

192 

208 

87 

42 

690 

4 

1.776 

284 

482 

641 

20 

260 

296 

S 

286 

101 

228 

36 

910 

193 

106 

48 

67 

19.317 

1.861 

$10,668 
$11.83 


Buildings,  brick  and  concrete,  walls  being  brick  and  floors  plain 
and  reinforced  concrete.  Roof  supported  by  steel  trusses  and 
covered  with  slate.     Present  condition  good. 


BROCKTON    (3760  KW.),   84  FT.   8  IN.  BT   78  FT.    XO  Ilf. 

Item  and  quantity : 

£2xcavation  599  cu.  yd.  at  $ $  0.60  $    S69 

Trenching,  91  cu.  yd.  at  $   0.76  68 

Concrete  —  plain  footings,  154  cu.  yds.  at  $ 14.00  2,166 

Concrete  floor  6  in.  2733  sq.  ft.  at  $ 0.18  492 

Concrete  curbing,  72  cu.  ft.  at  $ 0.30  22 

Concrete — 3-in.  walk,  90  so.  ft.  at  $ 0.16  14 

Concrete  —  4-in.  reinforced  floor,  209  sq.  ft.  at  I..          0.40  84 

Concrete  —  6-in.  reinforced  floor,  301  sq.  ft.  at  $..          0.60  160 

Brick  —  walls,  109,000  at  $ 24  2.616 

Brick  —  pilasters,  53,000  at  $   26  1,378 

Cut  stone.  510  cu.  ft.  at  $ 3  1,630 

Timber 291 

Millwork  —  doors,    381    sq.    ft 173 

Millwork  —  windows,   1263  sq.  ft 622 

Millwork  —  screens,   360   sq.   ft 64 

Cast  iron,  6113  lbs.  at  $    0.04  206 

Railings,  etc 144 

Steel.  37.617  lbs.  at  8 0.06  1,881 

Rlate,   153  sq.  ft.  at  $ 0.90  188 

Roofing  —  tar  and  gravel,  2607  cu.  ft.  at  $ 6.07  182 
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Sheet  metal    308 

Gratinsp  266  bq.  ft.  at  % 0.35  93 

Ventilators,  $20 :  Kl  Llghtinar.  $386 406 

Heatlns.  |»5  ;  Plumbing  |176 270 

Palntins  —  oiling,   brick    150 

Paintlnff  —  cold  water,  1362  8q.  yds.  at  $ 0.12  163 

Painting  —  oil,   498  sq.  yds.  at  $ 0.18  90 


114,089 

Oyerhead,  as  above,  14.5% 2.036 

Total  building  cost  . ' |16,076 

Total  building  cost  per  kw $4.29 

Building  has  brick  walls,  floors  plain  and  reinforced  concrete; 
roof  supported  by  steel  trusses,  covered  with  tar  and  gravel. 
Plant  In  good  condition. 

Taunton  substation,  brick  and  concrete  building,  45  ft  by  88  ft, 
with  brick  walls  and  concrete  floors,  all  in  good  condition. 

Fall  River  substation,  irregular  building,  converted  power  house, 
about  86  ft  by  146  ft,  approximately  12,000  sq.  ft 

Rockland  substation  building,  81  ft  by  60  ft,  brick,  concrete 
and  steel. 

COST  OP  E5QUIPMENT 

BRIDGBWATBR    (900    KW.) 

Items 

S  300-kw.  QE  rotary  converters  at  I |4,570  $13,710 

S  S30-kw.  QB  three-phase.  alr-cor>led  transformers 

at  $   2.512  7,636 

2  40-ln.  motor-driven  Buifalo  blowers  at  $ 165  830 

1  GB:  motor-driven  air  compressor  and  equipment 

at  $   375  875 

4  12,500-volt  OB  electrolytic  lightning  arresters  at  $        800  1,200 

Switchboards  and  wiring 7,647 

Mlacellaneous  equipment  and  tools 195 

Total   $30,993 

Snclneering,      insurance,     contingencies,      interest, 

10.5%,  $3254;  taxes  and  organisation,  3.5%,  $1085  4,339 

Grand  total   $35,332 

Grand  total  equipment  per  kw $39.20 

BROCKTON    (3750   KW.) 

t  750-kw.  GE  rotary  converters  at  S $10,085  $30,255 

1  1500-kw.  OE  rotary  converter  at  $ 10,578  10,578 

t  825-kw.   OBi  three-phase  air-cooled  transformers . 

at  $   3,872  11,616 

1  1675-kva.  GE  three-phase  air  cooled  transformers 

^f  •       ....       4  898  4  393 

1  12,500-vol't    GB    electrolytic    lighting  '  arrestera 

at  $   358  858 

2  70-in.  Buffalo  motor-driven  blowers  at  $ 375  750 

1  GB  motor-driven  air  compressor  and   equipment 

at  $   876  376 

Switchboards  and  wiring 16,292 

Misoellaneous  equipment  and  tools 93 

1  10-ton  hand-operated  traveling  crane  at  $ 1,350  1,350 

Total    $76,060 

Overhead  as  above,  14% 10,648 

Grand   total    $86,708 

Bquipment  per  kw $28.20 
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8UMMABT    OF    SUBSTATION    COSTS 

Kw.  ca-  Ekiuip-  Total,  ex.    Grand 

Substation         pacity    Land     Building:     ment        Liand        Total 

Bridgewater     ..      900  |  1,296  $10,668  $35,332  $46,000  $47,296 

Brockton     3,760  2,488  16.076  86,708  102,783  105,271 

Pall    River    ...   8.000  20,507  28.200  81.307  109.507  130,014 

Rockland    900  1.188  12,783  35,968  48,761  49.939 

Taunton    1,700  4,644  17,088  69.639  76,727  81.371 

Total    10,260     $30,123     $84,814  $298,954  $383,768  $413,891 

Average  per 

kilowatt     $2.92         $8.25       $29.20       $37.45        $40.37 

Cost  of  Sub-Stations.  (Data,  Au^..  1915.)  H.  W.  Touns  gives 
the  total  net  cost  of  steel  tower  3-phase  outdoor  sub-stations  with 
three  single-phase  33,000  to  2,300  volt  transformenL 


Station 

25  cycle 

60  cycle 

capacity. 

No.  of 

station 

Total 

station 

Total 

kw. 

trans. 

per  kw. 

cost 

perkw. 

cost 

45 

8-16  kw. 

$35.50 

$1,597.00 

$29.35 

$1,321.00 

60 

3-20  " 

28.50 

1,710.00 

23.55 

1.416.00 

76 

3-25  " 

24.50 

1,837.00 

20.66 

1.650.00 

90 

3-30  " 

21.50 

1,935.00 

17.66 

1.689.00 

120 

2-40  " 

16.75 

2.010.00 

18.80 

1.666.00 

150 

8-50  " 

14.25 

2.137.00 

11.90 

1.786.00 

Net  costs  include  all  high  tension  bus  bar  supports,  copper  tube 
bus.  high  and  low  tension  dead  ends  and  a  galvanised  steel  tower 
with  footings. 

Mr.  Toung  is  also  authority  for  the  net  cost  per  kilowatt  for 
equipment  of  electric  sub-stations,  of  the  outdoor  type,  equipment 
for  3-phase  current  and  voltage  range  from  2.300  to  S3.000. 

Cost  per  kw. 

of  high  tension 

switching  and 

protective 

units 


Station 

No.  of 

capacity. 

trans- 

kw. 

formers 

45 

3-50  kw 

60 

3-20  " 

75 

3-25  " 

90 

3-20  " 

120 

3-40  " 

150 

3-50  " 

TranHformer, 
25-cycles 


$26.00 
20.50 
18.00 
16.00 
12.50 
11.00 


Cost 

per  kw. 

60-cycles 

$20.00 
16.50 
15.00 
13.00 
10.50 
9.00 


$6.25 
4.76 
8.80 
3.10 
2.60 
2.00 


Cost  of  Sub-Statfons.  The  following  costs  are  from  construc- 
tion reports  of  a  power  company  in  California  in  1908.  In  each  sub- 
station oil  cooled  tran.sformers  were  installed  for  the  lighting.  9JA 
water  cooled  for  the  power  circuits. 


65,000-66,000  TO  2.300  VOLT  STATIC  TRANSFORMKR  STATIONS 
Kw.  capacity 


Oil 
cooled 

3650 
2400 
1600 
1500 
1600 


Water 
cooled 

4325 
8075 
1875 
1875 
1875 


Cost  of 
building 

$12,489.85 

9.152.60 

10.979.90 

7.236.28 

7.344.96 


Cost 

per 

kw, 

$2.86 
2.85 
6.85 
3.86 
8.92 


Cost  of 
equipment 

$29,669.94 
30,534.48 
23,774.49 
19.023.29 
14,732.10 


Cost 
per 
kw. 

$6.87 

9.92 

12.66 

10.15 

7.90 


Total 
cost 

S9.72 
12.77 
18.50 
14.01 
11.82 
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Comparative  Costs  of  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Types  of  Sub-Stations. 
The  foUowins  chimIs  are  derived  from  a  paper  by  K.  C.  Kandall, 
Trana.  A.  I.  &  K  Vol.  XXVllI,  year  1911. 

TKAN8PORMER   8UB-8TATION8 

2,000   kva.   25,000  volt,  60  cycles. 

Indoor  Outdoor 

BuJldinff    I  6,400  |1.020 

Transformera     7,200  7.800 

Switchboard 2,600  2,626 

^16,100  111,446 

Per  kilovolt-ampere    7.66  6.72 

SCOTOR-ORNKRATOR    8UB-8TATION 

3,000  kva.  22.000-3,000  volt,  26  cycles 

Indoor  Outdoor 

Buildinip I  21.836  87.480 

Tranflformere    16,000  16,000 

Motor-erenerators    48,000  48.000 

Exciters 4,500  4.600 

Switchboard     20.000  20.200 

1109,336  196,180 

Per   kilovolt-ampere    36.46  32.00 

Area  per  h.p»  Occupied  by  Various  Power  Qroups.  Table  XXVIII 
after  Mr.  R.  E2.  Mathot  in  Englneeringr  MaRazlne,  January,  1907, 
^vea  the  area  per  h.p.  occupied  by  various  plant  groups. 


TABLE  XXVIII. 


Type  of  engine 


AREA  OCCUPIB© 

UNITS 


Producer-gas    motor 

Stationary  engine  and  boiler. 

Producer-i<aM    motor , 

Semi^portable  steam  engine . . 
Two  producer-gas  motors . . . 
Semi-portable  steam  engine. , 


Hp. 


200 
100 
100 
150 
60  4-  30 
50 


BY  VARIOUS  POWER 


Total  space 
occupied  by 
all  apparatus 
and  passage- 
ways, sq.  ft 

1,620 
1,000 

680 

476 
1,060 

420 


Area 

per  hp 

sq.  ft. 

8.1 

10.0 

6.8 

3.2 

13.1 

8.4 

Floor  Space  Required  for  Different  Kinds  of  Prime  Movers  for 
Various  Capacities  of  Plant.  The  diagram.  Fig.  12,  was  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  B.  H.  Sniffen  in  1902. 

Reconstruction  Cost  of  a  Storage  Battery  Plant.  Electrical 
World.  May  31.  1913.  Charles  A.  Hobein  in  the  Iowa  Engineer 
gives  the  following  cost  of  reconstructing  a  storage  battery  of  the 
United  Railways  Company,  St.  Louis,  in  which,  after  6.6  years' 
operation  the  plates  were  nearly  worn  out  and  the  batteries  very 
Inefficient. 

Originally  there  were  2  batteries  rated  at  2,600  amps,  per  hr. 
each.  The  tank.s  wore  of  yellow  pine  and  lined  with  lead  .0625  tn. 
thick.  The  electrolyte  was  dilute  sulphuric  acid  of  1.210  specific 
gravity. 


i 
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In  the  new  Inatallatlon  each  cell  is  an  Independent  unit.  Wooden 
blocks  resting  on  bricks  form  the  support  for  the  insulators.  There 
are  10  of  these  blocks  and  insulators  under  each  tank.  The  spaoe 
under  the  cells  Is  clear  so  that  a  man  can  crawl  under  and  replace 
aiiy  insulator  or  block.  A  new  insulator  was  developed  by  the 
company.  An  annular  space  in  the  insulator  contains  oQ.  Any 
leakage  would  have  to  come  down  the  center  extension  of  the 
insulator,  across  the  Hurface  at  the  oil  to  ground.  After  2  years' 
service  the  insulation  is  almost  perfect.  The  new  tanks  without 
paneling  have  proved  much  stronger  and  do  not  require  so  many 
spacing   insulators.     The   paneling   of   the   old-type   tanks   was   so 


2^0 


20,000 


loyooo 


2(M)00         30100O 
|-for3e  Power. 


40/MO        60^000 


Pig.    12. 


Diagram   of   floor-space   required   for  different   kinds  of 
prime-movers,  for  various  capacities  of  plant. 


constructed  as  to  form  a  lodging  place  for  acid  drips,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  decay  In  the  crevices. 

The  old  tanks  were  removed  to  an  upper  floor,  the  lead  lining 
removed^  and  after  the  lining  had  been  inspected  inside  and  out 
and  repairs  made  If  needed,  the  lining  was  installed  in  the  new 
tank.  All  the  old  linings  with  a  few  exceptions  were  used  over 
again. 

The  lead  linings  where  they  extend  over  the  edge  of  the  tanks 
were  cut  to  form  drip  points.  The  i)olnt  of  each  end  was  In  the 
center  and  on  the  sides  there  were  4  points  which  came  between 
the  insulator  spacing  of  the  tanks.  This  scheme  keeps  the  Insulators 
free  of  acid  from  dripping. 

A  poHltive  plate  known  as  the  Tudor  type  was  used.  They  are 
practically  pure  lead  plates,  grid  and  active  material,  about  .S76-in. 
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thiclc.  The  surface  is  cut  into  horlxontal  rows  of  flijiely  divided 
grooves.  Between  the  .376 -in. -wide  horisontal  rows  was  left  a 
web  of  the  lead  which  was  not  cut.  The  active  material  was 
fonned  in  the  finely  divided  grooves.  These  plates  were  very  easily 
buckled  and  required  very  riirid  separation.  The  board  separators 
were  equipped  with  6  dowels  each.  The  outside  dowels  were  1  in. 
wide  by  .6  in.  thiclc.  The  other  3  were  .5  in.  wide  by  .6  in.  thick. 
These  separators  were  suspended  from  the  top  of  the  plates  by 
means  of  a  rubber  peg  pushed  through  the  top  of  the  center  dowel. 
The  hold-downs  are  semicircular  glass  pieces  about  8  ins.  long. 
Some  of  the  old  plates  removed  in  the  process  of  reconstruction 
did  not  have  any  of  the  active  material  remaining  in  them. 
Enough  were  found,  however,  to  be  sufficiently  valuable  to  give  a 
year's  service  in  60  cells. 

TABL.E  XXIX.     DATA  OBTAINED  FROM  WATTMETER  TESTS 

(One  week's  average). 


Before 
rebuilding 

After 
rebuilding 

82.1 
45.8 
960 

48.8 
61.8 
2,410 

Kw.-hr.  efficiency,  % 

Amp.-hr.   efficiency,  % 

Capacity  discharge,  amp-hr 

The  negative  plates  are  the  plates  from  the  original  installation. 
They  were  found  good  for  several  years  more  of  efficient  service. 

Some  wattmeter  tests  made  on  one  of  the  batteries  before  and 
after  the  reconstruction  are  recorded  in  Table  XXIX.  The  weekly 
overcharge  was  distributed  and  charged  to  the  amount  of  energy 
put  Into  the  battery,  by  adding  %  of  the  power  required  by  the 
overcharge  to  the  charge  required  by  the  battery,  after  a  dis- 
charge, if  a  discharge  occurred  on  €  nights  of  a  week  following  the 
overcharge. 

COSTS  OF  ORIGINAL  INSTALLATION  AND  RECONSTRUCTION 

t    batteries    installed    complete    with    boosters,    wiring 

switchboards  and  copper  bars $198,000.00 

Cleaning  out  sediment,  including  pump,  tankK.  etc 2.223.13 

Reconstruction  1910  and  1911    107.321.88 

Board  separators  complete  with  dowels  each   0.16 

Positive  plates,  each 4.00 

Negative  plates,  each   3.66 

OH  insulators,  complete  with  alloy  cap,  each 0.40 

Wooden  tanks,  railway  company's  manufacture,  each 12.00 

"  ~~^  linings,  railway  coitipany  s  manufacture,  each 16.00 


Cost  of  Constructing  ■  Turbo-Generator  Power  Plant,  Transmls- 
••••I  Line  and  Substructures.  In  1910  an  arrangement  was  made 
by  which  the  Copper  Queen  Consolidated  Mining  Co.  agreed  to  an 
enlargement  of  its  power  plant  at  Douglas,  Arisona,  to  supply  power 
for  Ea  Tigre  mines,  66  miles  away,  in  Mexico  In  Western  Engi- 
neering February.  1913.  J.  W.  Malcolmson  describes  the  new  plant 
ftnd  gives  in  detail  the  construction  costs.     (Tables  XXX-XXXIV.) 
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TABLE  XXX.     COST   AND   ERECTION    OP   POWBSEl  PLANT 

Engrlneering: 

Enf^ineerF*   salaries  while  enRa^ed  In  draftln^r*  blue- 
prints for  foundations,  piping,  condensera,  eta I  477.98 

Foundations : 

Excavation  (labor)   I  '96.19 

Anchor  bolts  (labor  and  material)    132.68 

Molds  (labor  and  material)    468.98 

Concrete,  127^  cu.  yds.   (labor  and  material) 98L97 

I  1,679.67 
Hot  well : 

Excavation  (labor)   I  78.94 

Molds  (labor  and  material)    46.86 

Concrete,  16  cu.  yds.   (labor  and  material) 238.95 

Pipe  connections  (labor  and  material) 167.14 

Steel  reinforcement  (labor  and  material) 34.81 

6  660.70 
Steam  turbo-generator: 

2  A.T.B.    4-750-1800    generators    with    Curtis    steam 

turbines  and  accessories   $28,250.90 

4  5-in  compression  and  vacuum  gages 1 1  20 

InHurance  on  engine 70.62 

Freight.  Schenectady,  N.  T.,  to  Douglas 2.143.56 

Labor  erecting    906.51 

Material  for  erecting   320.17 

181,702.05 
Switchboard : 

1  complete  switchboard   $  2,46500 

Insurance 8.89 

1  Hartman  &  Braun  frequency  meter 52.20 

2  d.c  voltmeters,  range  0-150  volts;  2  d.c.  ammeters, 
range   0-300   amp. ;    2   d.c.   ammeters,   range   0-160 

amp 144.74 

Freight  to  Douglas  on  above  parts 267.25 

Labor  erecting   1 45.63 

Material  erecting    85.54 

I  3.154.25 
Wiring : 

75  ft.   662-lb.  8/260,000  C.M.V.C.,  8/82  by  1/16  lead. 

7/64  Sec.  No.  1,  complete ;  30  ft.  62-lb.  3/8  wire,  V.C. 

5/64  by  1/16  lead.  Sec.  No.  1.  complete  175  ft.  155- 

Ib.  4/0  cable,  R.C   5/64  T.B.W.,  Sec.  No.  1,  complete. 

S.  O.  N.  72143  :  22  lb.  No.  227  compound |  133.40 

Freight  on  above 24.12 

Labor  erecting   11 7.28 

Material  for  erecting 1 8.86 

$  293.66 
Condensers : 

2  72-ln.  type  "B"  Helander  patent  barometric  con- 
densers        •.•...•..•.•...•.••..•*.. 

2  12  by  24  by  io-in.  dry  air  pumps  ....'.*.' ..'.'%  7.VoV.6o 

In.surance   S.8T 

Freight  on  above 2,208.47 

Labor  erecting; 

Machine   shop,    46   hr    22.88 

Blacksmith  shop,  6  hr 3.64 

Carpenter  shop.  114  hr 55.68 

Rigging  gang,  1.245%  hr 332.08 
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Electric  gaiUT,  384  hr 146.8S 

Special  san«,  158  hr 33.23 

Construction,  9S»6V^  hr 400.52 

S  994.86 

Material  for  erection  133.81 


110,440.01 

Steam  and  motor  exciters: 

1  standard  30-kw.  generator  set,  consisting:  of  1  9  by 
9  VS.  7  automatic  enerine,  complete  with  cylinders, 
lubricators,  and  full  set  of  wrenches,  extended  sub- 
base  for  direct  connection  to  1  No.  10  C.  h.p.  8  gen- 
erator compound  wound  for  126  volts  field  rheo- 
stat     I  1,126.00 

1  2-brff.  motor-generator  set,  consisting  of  one  30-kw 
No.  8  "Li"  tyi>e  "S"  generator  coupled  with  125  v. 
with  bed  plate  and  shaft,  one  No.  11  A.H.  45,  6-hp 
type  **C.C.Li."  motor,  2300  volts  with  auto  starter 

and  oil    1,000.00 

Insurance 3.87 

Freight   244.27 

Ldbor  erecting   44.40 

Material  for  erecting   9.29 

I  2,426.83 

Water  piping: 

Cost.  Pittsburgh.  Pa I  3,522.87 

Freight  to  Douglas 1,644.09 

Labor  laying  and  erecting  408.33 

Material  for  laying  and  erecting 110.43 

Material  and  labor  for  supports 1.23 

I  6,686.95 
EiXhaust  piping: 

Cost.  Pittsburgh.  Pa $  807.94 

Freight  to  Douglas 336.88 

Latoor  erecting   83.13 

Material  for  erecting 33.92 

Supports  and  hangers  (labor  and  material) 29.11 

I  1,290.98 

Steam  piping  and  separators: 

Cost.  Pittsburgh,  Pa I  7,717.41 

•   2  16-ln.   Stratton  separators    1,089.00 

Freight  on  pipe  and  separators  to  Douglas,  New  York  1,478.87 

Labor  erecting   833.30 

Material  for  erection    234.59 

Supports  and  hangers   33.73 

Pipe  covering,  erected 2,400.00 

$13,786.90 

Air  piping: 

Cost,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.   $  258.70 

Freight   to  Douglas    71.16 

Labor  erecting   26.25 

Material  for  erecting  *. . . .  37.06 

Supports  and  har.gers  (labor  and  material) 1.61 

I  393.77 

Total   171,893.76 

Nora.    Weight  of  pipe  and  separators,  340,406  pounds. 
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TABLE    XXXI.     COST    OP    TRANSMISSION    LINE 

Poles : 

First  cost I  8,642.18 

U.  S.  freight 4.246.74 

Unloading:,  haullngr  and  delivery  along  line 8,730.S7 

Assembling:  and  erecting 1^48.05 

Digging  holes  and  setting  poles 8,810.97 

Customs  charges  and  duties 121.12 

Mexican  railroad  freight  (Douglas  to  Ysabal) 1,397.28 

128,096.88 

Transmission  line  —  Cross-arms : 

First   cost    4 $  1.422.28 

U.  S.  freight    446.10 

Unloading,  hauling  and  delivery  along  line 614.30 

Customs  charges  and  duties 13.78 

Mexican  railroad  freight   (Douglas  to  Ysabal) 112.12 

I  2,608.68 

Transmission  line  —  Hardware  (bolts  and  braces): 

First  cost I  1.380.66 

U.  S.  freight 429,21 

Unloading,  hauling  and  delivery  along  line 1.017.90 

Customs  charges  and  duties 460.90 

Mexican  railroad  freight  (Douglas  to  Ysabal) 87.69 

I  3.376.16 

Transmission  line  —  Pins : 

First  cost $  1,624.18 

U.  S.  freight   326.49 

Unloading,  hauling  and  delivery  along  line 167.03 

Custom  charges  and  duties 184.12 

Mexican  railroad  freight   (Douglas  to  Ysabal) 26.26 

$  2,227.08 

Transmission  line  —  Insulators: 

First  cost $  7,312.99 

Inspecting  and  tesUng   308.90 

U.  S.  f refght 4.046.93 

Unloading,  hauling  and  delivery  along  line 607.48 

Assembling  and  erecting   468.26 

Customs  charges  and  duties 1,006.66 

Mexican  railroad  freight  (Douglas  to  Ysabal) 430.11 

114,081.22 
Telephone  line  —  Cross-arms : 

First  cost I  393.00 

U.  S.  freight    196.08 

Unloading,  hauling  and  delivery  along  line 43.97 

Cu.stom  chargeH  and  duties -. . . .  167.41 

Mexican  railroad  freight  (Douglas  to  Ysabal) 63.61 

8      863.97 

Telephone  line  —  Cross-arm  hardware: 

Finst  cost I  240.27 

U.  S.  freight 51.36 

Unloading,  hauling  and  delivery  along  line 16.61 

Custom  charges  and  duties 61.60 

Mexican  railroad  freight  (Douglas  to  Ysabal) 6.07 

$      366.81 
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Telephone  line  —  Pins: 

First  cost    $  130.20 

U.  S.  freight 70.44 

CuBtoniH  chargres  and  dutlen 4.40 

Mexican  railroad  freight  (Douglas  to  Yshabal) 7.02 

i  212.06 

Telephone  line  —  Insulators : 

First  cost ; I  626.76 

Inspecting  and  testing  18.90 

U.    S.   freight 216.69 

Unloading,  hauling  and  delivery  along  line 2.68 

Customs  charges  and  duties 40.44 

Mexican  railroad  freight  (Douglas  to  Ysabal) 23.67 

i  827.83 

Pole    steps,    guying    and    bracing    (eyebolts,    guy    wires, 
clamps,  anchors,  pole  braces,  etc.)  : 

First  cost I  896.63 

lAbor    603.00 

U.  8.  freight   .  138.16 

Unloading,  hauling  and  delivery  along  line 168.00 

Customs  (uiarges  and  duties 1 76.86 

Mexican  railroad  freight   (Douglas  to  Ysabal) 36.78 

I  1.917.31 

Special  structures,  concrete  and  cribbing,  incident  to  spe- 
cial construction: 

First  cost I  466.60 

Labor    973.10 

U.  S.  freight   62.22 

Unloading,  hauling  and  delivery  along  line 86.00 

Customs  charges  and  duties 22.10 

Mexican  railroad  freight  (Douglas  to  Ysabal) 20.63 

%  1,618.66 

Painting : 

First  cost I  813.43 

LAbor    206.00 

Customs,  charges  and  duties 18.61 

Mexican  railroad  freight  (Douglas  to  Ysabal) 0.64 

I  638.68 

^transmission  line  —  Wire:  • 

First  cost $18,096.29 

U.  S.  freight   2,696.78 

Unloading,  hauling  and  delivery  along  line 353.48 

Assembling  and  erecting 2,668.75 

Customs  charges  and  duties 1,968.61 

Mexican  railroad  freight  (Douglas  to  Ysabal) 172.90 

125,946.81 

Transmission  line  —  Ties  or  clamps: 

First  cost %  279.03 

U.  8.  freight   21.38 

Unloading,  hauling  and  delivery  along  line 1.00 

Assembling  and  erecting 7.00 

Customs  charges  and  duties 23.26 

>Iexlcan  railroad  freight  (Douglas  to  Ysabal) 20.40 

$  6.363.05 
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Telephone  line  —  Wire: 

First  cost $  3,249.41 

U.  S.  freight 388.54 

Unloadincr,  haulingr  and  delivery  along  line 96.60 

AssemblinflT  and  erecting 1,231.60 

Customs  charges  and  duties 365.30 

Mexican  railroad  freight  (Douglas  to  Ysabal) 31.70 

3  1,795.92 
Telephones : 

First  cost I  1,132.24 

U.  S.  freight 138.22 

Unloading,  hauling  and  delivery  along  line 60.00 

Assembling  and  erecting 401.63 

Customs  charges  and  duties 21.82 

Mexican  railroad  freight  (Douglas  to  Ysabal)   62.01 

i  739.50 

Clearing  and  trimming: 

Right  of  way.  including  easements  or  real  estate  and 

collateral  costs  incident  thereto 6  1,048.96 

Pole  signs    129.60 

Preliminary    work,    including   payments    made    by    Tigre 

Mining  Co.  to  J.  Langston  for  services  and  expenses  4,033.75 

Contractors*  equipment  and  tool  account 1,040.35 

First    cost    892.83 

U.  S.  freight   70.06 

Customs  charges  and  duties 48.63 

Mexican  railroad  freight  (Douglas  to  Ysabal) 19.94 

Labor    9.00 

Stable  —  operation  and  feed *. $  1,373.62 

Camp  —  equipment    817.76 

Camp  —  expenses  and  repairs 271.00 

Subsistence 4,061.67 

Qeneral  engineering  and  administration   (New  York) ....  76.38 
Greneral    engineering    and    administration    (local    oflflce), 

including  surveys 6.476.84 

Office   3  2,436.96 

Surveys,   including  surveys  by  Tigre  company 3,039.89 

Traveling  expenses  and  board  of  general   engineers  and 

contractors 697.28 

Transportation  and  expenses  incident  to  placing  any  labor 

on  Job  and  housing  of  same 426.89 

Medical  services  and  expenses 24.76 

Expenses  du'^  to  insurrection   (repairs,  etc.) 1,041.67 

Trail  along  t  ransmisslon  line 723.76 

Station  hous  i  on  line  "  f  ronteras  "   62.60 

•  — ..^— _ ^_ 

Total.    "  transmission  lino  "    1112,134.99 

•i^ABLE  XXXII.     DOUGLAS  SUB-STATION 

Excavation,  grading,  and  disposition  of  excavated  materiall  267.38 

Foundation*!  of  sub-station  building  (substructure) 142.77 

Machinery  foundations 191.74 

Building  (superstructure)    2,398.66 

Brickwork    3  1.400.00 

Labor  &nd  material   (miscellaneous) 998.66 

Switchboard  and  wiring  (thereof,  thereto,  therefrom)  ....  1,903.06 

Switchboard $  1,300.00 

Freieht    49.14 

Nyelec  panel  and  switches 47.00 

Insulators,  fittings*  clamps,  wire,  etc 366.26 

Labor    141,66 
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Underground  cable  between  switchboard  and  step-up  sub- 
station      1,688.56 

Cable  $  1,270.01 

Cable  terminals  and  Jointing  compound 28.41 

Miscellaneous  material  and  cartage 182.99 

LAbor    162.14 

Sub-station  step-up  transformers 8,401.64 

Four  400-kva.  step-up  transformers 6,207.34 

Freight   1,185.80 

Drying  transformers 266.00 

MiHceflaneous  material 21.00 

Labor    722.00 

Painting  and  flnlshlng  of  machinery 10.02 

Plumbing,  lockers,  and  other  sub-station  furnishing 86.99 

Contractors'  equipment  and  tool  account 158.84 

Traveling  exi)enses  and  board  of  general  engineers  and 

contractors 20.80 

Transportation  and  expenses  Incident  to  placing  any  labor 

on  Job.  and  housing  of  same 98.60 

Tests  of  equipment 948.49 

Steam  and  electric  power 746.00 

Miscellaneous  material  203.49 

Total  Douglas  sub-station 116,141.^3 

TABLE  XXXIII.     EL.  TIQRB  SUB-STATION 

Sub-station  proper |  6.294.65 

Switchboard  and  wiring  (thereof,  thereto,  therefrom) 5,362.26 

Switchboard 3,780.00 

Freight,  customs  charges,  and  duties 769.47 

Nyelec  panel  and  switches 106.00 

Insulators,  fittings,  clamps,  wire,  etc 594.94 

Labor    111.86 

Sub-station  step-down  transformers 8.899.26 

Four  320-kva  step-down  transformers 4,989.09 

Freight,  customs  charges,  and  duties 1,964.24 

Miscellaneous  material  631.98 

Labor    1,413.96 

Traveling  expenses  and  board  of  general  engineers  and 

contractors 32.70 

Transportation  and  expenses  incident  to  placing  any  labor 

on  Job.  and  housing  of  same 70.00 

Tests  of  equipment  173.58 

Total  El  TIgre  sub-station 119,832.36 

TABLE  XXXIV.     RECAPITULATION  OF  COSTS 

Transmission  line 1112.134.99 

Douglas  sub-station 16,141.48 

Sa  Tigre  sub-station  19.832.35 

Total    1148.108.77 

Fees  paid  Sanderson  &  Porter 13,000.00 

1161,108.77 

(The  total  shown  above,' amounting  to  $161,108.77.  includes  dis- 
bursements made  by  Sanderson  ft  Porter  amounting  to  $132,743.48, 
And  as  reported  by  the  Tigre  Mining  Co.  amounting  to  $28,365.29.) 

The  plant  In  Douglas  consists  of  2  760-kw.  exhaust  steam  turbo- 
generators which  will   work  with  a  60%  underload   or  overload 
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without  any  vez7  serious  loss  of  efficiency.  The  TIffre  Silninc 
company  receives  power  at  the  bus  hars  at  a  tension  of  2,200 
volts.  This  is  stepped  up  to  44,000  volts  by  means  of  S  General 
Electric  transformers.  At  the  mine  the  current  is  stepped  down  to 
440  volts  and  distributed  to  the  various  circuits  in  the  plant. 

The  transmission  is  unusual  on  account  of  the  small  quantity  o^ 
power  being  transmitted  such  a  long  distance.  The  current  la 
44,000  volt,  60  cycle,  3  phase,  transmitted  over  a  single  line  of 
wooden  poles  carrying  3  conductors  of  No.  4  B.  &  S.  gage,  medium, 
hard  drawn  copper  wire  with  telephone  wires  below.  .The  poles 
are  200  ft  apart ;  at  the  crossing  of  the  Bavisi>e  River  the  span  is 
1,600  ft.  The  cost  of  the  line  from  the  low  tension  side  of  its  step- 
up  transformer  station  at  Douglas  to  the  low  tension  side  of  its  step- 
down  transformer  station  at  El  Tigre  was  |161,121.  Not  includlog 
the  transformer  stations  at  each  end,  their  cost  was  very  closely 
equal  to  |2,000  per  mile.  The  line.  Including  the  transformer  sta- 
tions, was  built  by  Sanderson  &  Porter  pf  New  York.  The  total 
cost  of  the  exhaust  steam  turbo-generator  plant  Including  the  steam 
piping,  etc.,  was  $71,894,  the  machinery  being  installed  by  the 
Copper  Queen  Consolidated  Mining  Co.  During  the  past  year, 
6,000  tons  of  ore  have  been  concentrated  monthly  and  7.600  tons 
cyanlded  at  the  Tigre  mill ;  an  average  of  616  h.p.  is  distributed  at 
El  Tigre  switchboard.  The  delivered  cost  is  |86  per  h.p.  per  year; 
the  cost  at  Douglas  being  0.96  per  kw.-hr. 

Distribution  Equipment  Cost  on  a  Small  System.  Electrical 
World,  February  21,  1914,  makes  the  following  abstract  from  a 
report  to  the  lighting  committee  of  the  town  of  South  Hadley, 
Mass..  by  Mr.  William  Plattner,  manager  of  the  North  Attleboro 
(Mass.)  electric  lighting  department.  In  which  a  thorough  study 
was  made  of  the  cost  of  the  local  distribution  system.  The  value 
of  the  equipment  in  use  was  based  upon  the  market  price  of  its 
replacement,  as  of  August.  1913,  and  transportation  charges,  freight 
and  express  and  the  labor  cost  of  installation  were  included. 

ESTIMATED  COST  OP  REPLACINO  VARIOUS  EQUIPMENT 

, Poles  In  place  » 

Expected 
Number  and  kind  Cost  Length,  ft.     life,  yr. 

315  first  class,  at  $3.75 |1,181.25  25  35 

63  first  class,  at  14.50 288.50  30  16 

132  second  class,  at  34.00 528.00  26  10 

28  Kecond  class,  at  $4.50 126.00  30  10 

94  third  class,  at  $4.00 376.00  26  6 

18  third  class,  at  $4.50 81.50  30  6 

11  fourth  class,  at  $4.00 44.00  25  Need 

1  fourth  class,  at  $4.50 4.50  30       replacement 

Painting  1 29  poles  at  $0.50 • $64.60 

Setting  71  poles  in  concrete,  at  0.50 35.60 

Setting  4  |X>Ies  in  curb,  at  0.50 3.00 

Fourteen  guys. —  80  ft.  No.  4  copper  wire,  299  ft  No.  6  copper 

Wire,  and  444  ft  No.  6  galvanized  steel  wire,  all  in  place  86.76 
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SXjECTRIC   meters    (O.    E.   TWO-WlfUB) 
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TRANSFORMERS    (G. 

B.   AND  STANLEY,   VOLTAGE   1100-2200;    110-220) 
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The  transformer  costs  include  fuses,  cut-outs,  hangers  and  oil. 

TftANSrORMBB    HOUSE,   SODTH    HADLET 

One  bouse,  matched  boards,  7  ft.  3  In.  by  7  ft.  3  in.  by  9  ft.  9 

in.  high  In  front,  8  ft.  6  in.  high  in  rear,  tar-paper  roof. 

paneled  window,  wire  screen  door,  painted $  75.00 

One  O.  EL  regulator,  type  I.R.S..  8.75  kva.,  2300  volts,  25  amp., 

complete  with  panel  and  transformers 468.40 

One  O.   B.  constant-current  transformer.   10   kw.,   5.5   amp., 

form  G,  complete   304.50 

One  O.  E2.  transformer,  1  kw.,  oil  type,  2200  volts  to  110-220 

volts  16.73 

One  Campbell  time  switch,  series  street  lighting,  2500  volts, 

two-pole.  ^5  amp.,  eight-day  clock   25.00 

Two  O.  R  2300-3000-volt  horn-gap  lightning  arresters 9.50 

InRide  wiring,  material,  labor,  etc 35.60 

OuUlde  wiring  including  300  ft.  service  for  lighting 21.75 

Total    • $966.38 

Cost  of  Additions  and  Improvements  to  Central  Stations.  The 
following  data  were  given  in  Electrical  World,  Aug.  16,  1913.  A 
2000-kw.  Curtis  steam  turbine  costing  about  $30,000  has  been 
Installed  in  the  main  steam  plant  by  the  Greenfield  (Mass.)  Electric 
Light  &  Power  Co..  with  two  Porcupine  boilers,  rated  at  600  h.p. 
each,  at  a  cost  of  $11,600.  The  oondensing-water  supply  formerly 
pumped  into  the  station  has  been  rearranged  to  permit  its  intro- 
duction by  gravity. 

New  equipment  of  the  Gardners  Falls  station  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Power  Co.  includes  two  1,450-h.p.  turbines  designed  to  oper- 
ate at  150  rev.  per  min.  under  37  ft.  working  head  and  an  exciter 
turbine  of  S«  Morgan  Smith  make,  rated  at  135-h.p.r  the  oost  of 
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these  erected  beingr  111,600,  or  13.86  per  h.p.  The  electrical  ap- 
paratus consists  of  2  generators  of  1170  kva.  ratinip.  a  60-kw. 
exciter  and  three  1200-kva.,  8-phase  transformers  for  delivering 
energy  at  13,200  volts  to  the  Greenfield  company's  transmiasioB 
feeders,  the  price  of  this  equipment  f.o.b.  factor  being  f  29,600.  mie 
estimated  cost  of  switchboard  additions  for  this  Installation  is  about 
115,000,  including  incidentalH,  and  the  contract  for  excavation, 
extending  the  station  and  installing  foundations  is  figured  at  14.260. 
Central  Station  Equipment  Costs.  Electrical  World.  April  28, 
1917.  Improvements  on  the  system  ot  the  FItchburg  (Mass.)  Qas 
&  Electric  Light  Company  (1916)  included  the  installation  of  a 
2600-kw.  high-pressure  Westinghouse  turbine  with  LeBlanc  con- 
denser and  foundations,  centrifugal  feed  pump,  piping,  superheat- 
ers, 2  600-h.p.  Bigelow-Homsby  water-tube  boilers,  2  Taylor 
stokers,  feed-water  meter,  air  compressor,  pipe  coverihg,  coal- 
handling  equipment,  economizers,  mechanical  draft  apparatus  and  a 
1,000-h.p.  feed-water  heater.  To  house  the  additional  equipment 
the  plant  was  extended  about  36  ft  From  the  cost  sheets  of  the 
company  the  following  items  are  printed  to  give  engineers  a  gen- 
eral idea  of  the  relative  unit  costs  of  equipment  in  a  plaat  of  this 
size: 

2600-kw.  Westinghouse  double-flow  turbine  (not  including 
generator),  with  No.  14  LeBlanc  condenser,  complete 

with  pumps   119.779.40 

Turbine  foundations 2,221.76 

300-gal.-per-min.     Westinghouse     centrifugal     boiler-feed 

pump   1.646.00 

Connecting  turbine  and  condenser 472.86 

Qalvanized-Iron  air  duct  for  turbine 236.00 

Type  C  duplex  piston  automatic  pump  and  receiver 126.40 

Miscellaneous  items,  completed  December.  1914 973.43 

1  5-tn.  and  2  6-ln.  Edwards  check  valves 318.68 

Installation  of  above 114.30 

New  superheater  for  240-hp.  Stirling  boiler 676.00 

Piping,  covering  and  brickwork  for  above 228.69 

Freight,  team! ngMnsu ranee  and  miscellaneous 111.94 

2  500-hp.  Bigelow-Hornsby  water-tube  boilers 9,000.00 

Masonry  In  connection  with  above 1,316.94 

Foundations    4.206.67 

2  Foster  superheaters 2,900.00 

2  feed-water  controllers 160.00 

Labor  Fitchburg  company's  force    418.19 

Pipe  covering   167.95 

Miscellaneous    1.073.59 

Labor  and  material  installing  floor  grates 67.67 

(Note. —  Total  additions  to  boilers.  120.782.34). 

2  Taylor  stokers,  grates,  fans,  engine  and  driving  mechan- 
ism   9,786.00 

Foundations  for  above  (paid  contractor) 704.13 

Crushed  stone,  sand,  etc.,  for  foundation 166.00 

Steel  for  coal  hoppers 329.41 

Labor  for  coal  hoppers 157.20 

Shafting,  hangers,  chains,  etc 301.00 

5-in.  by  5-in.  vertical  stoker  engine   248.00 

Labor,  FItchburg  company's  force 592.49 

Other  items  711.87 

4  sheet-steel  boxes  for  stokers  In  ash  pH 48.00 

Labor  and  material  Installing  above  boxes 30.33 

(Note. —  Total  additions  on  account  of  stoker  cost,  113.072.43) 
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4-iii.  type  M.  Venturi  regristering  and  indicating:  feed-water 

meter 466.00 

Freight,  teaming  and  installation  of  above 46.02 

Piping  installation,  in  connection  with  station  increase...  16,028.66 

Coal-handling  apparatus 4,967.10 

1000-hp  Whitlock  feed-water  heater 575.00 

Sturtevant  economizer  installation  for  additional  capacity 

of  plant 12.423.14 

5-hp.  motor  and  wiring  for  above   73.75 

S125-kva.  60-cycle.  3-phase,  2300-volt  generator 9.879.60 

Other  labor  and  material 571.92 

3  sheet-steel  guards  for  generator  flywheels  (old  units) .  60.00 
75-kw.  motor-generator  exciter  set,  115-hp.  220-volt  mo- 
tor      1.768.00 

2  2600-volt  aluminum  lightning  arresters  234.00 

6  300-amp.  250-volt  single-pole  switches 29.70 

The  total  cost  of  the  complete  improvements  outlined  is  not  ob- 
tainable by  adding  items  segregated  herewith,  since  the  data  pre- 
sented includes  merely  Items  of  broad  interest. 

Plant  Extentlona  at  Amesbury,  Mass.  The  following  is  taken 
from  Electrical  World,  Sept.  13,  1913.  The  Amesbury  Electric 
Light  Company  in  increasing  the  capacity  of  its  generating  plant 
by  the  addition  of  a  1000-kw.  steam-turbine  unit  with  the  necessary 
boiler  capacity,  condensing  equipment  and  auxiliary  apparatus, 
estimated  the  cost  of  the  new  work,  based  on  bids  received  and 
previous  experience  in  the  enlargement  of  the  plant,  as  follows: 

ESTIMATED  COST  OP  ENLAROTNO  STATION  AT  AMESBURY, 

MASS.,  1913,  BY  1000  KW. 

Extension  of  power  plant  building I  9.122 

Kellogg  radial  brick  stack :  height.  160  ft. ;  diam.  at  top,- 6  ft.  3.686 

Stack  foundation 840 

Piling,  eltcavation,  etc 400 

Turbine  foundation,  10  ft.  by  20  ft.  by  14  ft 1.200 

Boiler  foundation.  19  ft.  by  26  ft.  by  11  ft 1.300 

Excavation  for  suction  piping,  2000  cu.  yds.  at  50  cts 1.000 

2  400-hp.  water-tube  boilers,  Babcock  &  Wilcox 9.781 

Brickwork   1.500 

2  superheaters 2,214 

2  Taylor  stokers 6.1 50 

Boiler  flue 800 

Coal-handling  cars  and  track 1,200 

lAOO-kw.  horizrmtal  Curtis  turbine,  60  cycles,  2300  volts.  ..  .13,200 
Westinghouse  Le  Blanc  No.  8  condenHPr,  rapacity  20.500  lbs. 

steam  per  hr.  28  in.  vacuum  turbo  pumps,  70  dcgs.  water  3,225 

Piping    3,000 

Feed  pumps,  heater,  etc 800 

Pipe  covering 1,000 

Turbo-alternator  .switchboard    500 

Erecting  and  wiring  board  and  turbine 500 

Incidentals,  10% 6.1 32 

ToUl    .167.449 

Cost  Of  Control  Apparatus  for  19,000-voft  Power  Station.  Elec- 
trical World,  July  17,  1915,  gives  the  following  cost  of  switches, 
lightning  arrestors  and  other  apparatus  in  the  Vernon  power- 
station  end  of  the  Vernon  Station-Massachusetts  line  as  follows: 
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2   150-amp..  70,000-volt.  triple-pole.  Mtigle-lhrow.  sole-noid- 

operated  oil  hwiiches.  coniplele I  2.09S.OO 

12  100- amp.  dtHc'ontiecting  switches,  complete 408.SO 

6  300-amp.,  70,0UU-volt  diMOounectinff  tcwiiches.  at  ^27.90.         167.40 

2  70,000-volt  aluminum  Ughtmns  arrehtei¥,  complete  with 

Hupi>ortsi.  tanki^,  flttiiufH,  etc.,  at  ^765 1.630.00 

1  20,000-volt   aluminum  cell   lightning   arrester    360.00 

5  single.' pole,   time-limit  aeriea  relays,  with  nwitches.  op- 

erating rods,  bases  and  insulatoii*,  at  $60 180.00 

6  single-pole,  time-limit   100-amp..  22.000 -volt  disconnect- 

mg   switrhes   with    JO -in.    base    81.00 

Steel   frame  for  extending  monitor,   48  ft  and  one  24   ft  440.00 

Structural  steel  for  2  roof  frames,  4  stub.M  and  6  brackets  222.00 

3  300-Hmp..  70.000-volt  disconnecting  switches,  at  634  20.  102.60 

2  eoO-volt,    dc.    aluminum    lightning    arresters    for    tele- 

phone system,  at  $9    13.00 

3  type    11    60-cycle.    6000  watt,    2400/240-volt    secondary 

transformei  &<.    form    K     195.62 

Set  cores  and  coils      27.00 

3  slngle-iK>le.   single- throw.    100-amp.,    22.000-volt   discon- 
necting   switches    18  00 

15  knife  switches,  3%   Ins.  wide   40.30 

Insulators,  pins  and  supports   463.29 

Pi]>e    and    pipe    flltings    619.60 

Miscellaneous  switching  apparatus    162.00 

Tof»lH.    etc 389  60 

Hardware     188.48 

Miscellaneous  materials,  oil  drums,  etc 201.30 

Transjiortation   of   material    870.72 

Labor  and  expenses   3.229.09 

Total     $11,507.10 

• 

Coat  per  Pound  of  Electrical  Machinery.  Leonard  A.  Doggott  in 
Electrical  World,  Oct.  2,  1915.  gives  the  figures  below  based  upon 
data  collected  from  various  sources. 

It  Is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  1-h.p.  motor  having  a  rated  speed 
of  2000  rev.  per  min.  is  much  cheaper  than,  and  about  .5  as  heavy 
as,  a  1-h.p.  motor  having  a  rated  speed  of  1000  rev.  per  min. 
Therefore,  the  rational  way  to  tabulate  either  cost  or  weight  data 
is  in  terms,  not  of  dollars  or  lbs  per  kw.,  but  of  dollars  or  pounds 
versus  kilowatts  divided  by  speed.  The  term  (kw.-5- rev.  per  min.) 
Is  really  torque,  and  of  any  machine  it  can  be  said  that  the  greater 
the  torque  the  greater  the  necessary  size,  weight  and  cost.  There- 
fore, in  this  paper  the  independent  variable  Is  taken  as  (kw. -r 
rev.  per  min.).     In  Figs.  13  and  14  the  accumulated  data  are  plotted. 

TABLE   XXXV.     COSTS    AND   WEiaHTS   OP   ELBCTTRICAL 

MACHINERY 

New  or 

second-  Kw.  -5-  rev.  per  min. 

Name  of  machine  hand       0.001  0.01     0.1  1.0        10.0 

Direct-current  gener- 
ators   and    motors..  New  86      280  1,150  5.500    

Induction   motors New  100      260      860  3,500     

Alternators     New         1,200  4,600  16,000 

Turbo-alternators     . . .  New         37.000  136,000 

Low-speed    engines...  New  Compound    ....  6.000  17,700 

High-speed   engines...  New  Compound  1,600  4,900    

Low-speed     engines...  New  Simple        ....  3.200  13.500 

High-speed    engines...  New  Simple         680  2.530    
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Name  of  machine    . 

Direct-current  gener- 
ators  and    motors. . 

Induction    motors .... 

Alternators     

iSngine-driven  direct 
current  and  alternat- 
ing-current gener- 
ators     Second'band 


G08T8    IN    DOLLARS 

Newer 

second-  Kw.  -i-  rev.  per  mln. 


hand       0.001  0.01     0.1 


Second  hand  40 
Second-hand  46 
Second-hand 


120 
170 
140 


460 
660 
450 


1.0        10.0 


1.600 
2.600 
2,200 


8,000 


200   700   3.000  13,000 


22,000  110,000 
15.000  81.000 


WEIGHT   IN    POUNDS 

nirect-current  gener- 
ators  and    motors 130      810  4.200 

Induction    motors 80      510  2,800 

Alternators    130      810  4.200 

Turbo-alternators     

Liow-speed    engines 2.400 

High-8i>eed     engines ...   4,600 

Bnglne -driven       direct 
current  and  alternat- 
ing-current      gener-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
ators    1»400  8,000     60.000  260.000 


20.000 

170.000 

19.000 

31.000 


90.000 
640.000 
140.000 


CENTS   PER   POUND 

Direct-current  gener- 
ators  and    motors. .  New  65        35 

Induction    motors....  New         125        51 

Alternators    New 

TurtM-altemators     . . .  New 

Low-speed    engines...  New 

High-speed  engines. . .  New 

Ifow-speed  engines ....  New 

High-i>eed    engines ....  New 

Direct -current  gener- 
ators   and    motors. .  Second-hand     31 

Induction   motors Second-hand     56 

Alternators     Second-hand 

E«ngtne-drlven  direct- 
current  and  alter- 
nating-current gen- 
erators     Second-hand     . .        14 


Compound 

Compound 

Simple 

Simple 


16 
33 
17 


27 
30 
29 


36 

•    ■ 

15 

11 
20 
11 


25     

23     

23  18 

22  21 

28  11 

16     

17  9 
8     

7     

17     

11  9 


6 


In  using  Figs.  13  and  14  It  should  be  remembered  in  the  case  of 
new  machinery  that  these  figures  represent  standard  or  Rtock  ma- 
chines, and  that  machines  with  unusual  specifications  will  He 
above  any  data  there  plotted. 

In  gathering  and  plotting  the  Information  interesting  facts  de- 
veloped, many  of  which  could  be  explained.  For  example,  cost 
figures  on  Eklison  bipolars,  Stanley  inductor  alternators  and  183- 
cycle  alternators,  if  they  had  been  plotted,  would  always  have 
fallen  below  the  general  trend  of  the  plotted  points.  That  in.  obso- 
lete types  of  machines  He  between  the  curve  for  .««econd-hand  ma- 
chines and  the  scrap  value  of  the  machine.  In  Fig.  13  are  T>lotted 
some  data  on  new  1-hr.  rating  series  motors,  these  points  being 
represented  by  #.  As  would  be  expected,  these  point. ^  lie  between 
the  points  for  new  and  those  for  second-hand  direct-current 
machines. 
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kFK  HP  n  ftr.n 

V%g.   13.     Charts   plotllng   cost   data   for  «leclrlcal   macblnerr. 

recent  improvementx  In  the  plants  and  syRtema  of  sevpral  of  tha 
Tenney  central -iilHllun  companieH  In  MasHachusette,  the  follovins 
coHt  data  have  bepn  obtained.  The  companlea  drawn  upon  are  tl>» 
HaverhLrl  Electric  Company,  Maldnn  Electric  Company,  Fltchburc 
Gan  «  Electric  Company  ajid  Suburban  Ota  Ic  Electric  Compaa? 
Of  Revere. 
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Ken  urn  ilfii. 

ng.   H.    Charts   plottlns  coat  data  for  electrical   machlneTT. 

Sea  Wall  for  BavtrkiU  Station,  on  Mtrrtmac  Biver. 
Oranlte   wkU,   ruugh  cut  atune,   backfilled   wJlh   earth 
suing:  length,  lio  fi;  widib,  M  ft  to  18  ft:  height. 
2G  fl :  area.  6329  hq  ft.      Co^t  of  material  and  labor, 
tlT.GOO;    mlscellaneouH,    }l,2ie;    total IIS.TIS.OO 

Btoeic  Bouat  Vault,  Baverkill. 

Built  of  brick,  two  HtoricH,  8  ft  by  10  ft  liutlde  dlmen- 
■lona.  8-ln  outer  wall.  2-ln  air  apace  and  8-ln  Inner 
wall.  Cottt,  1680;  doors,  wiring,  shelves,  etc..  t3Ea.- 
08  :  total  cost   930.08 

New  Oeneratinp  Unit,  Haver hUl. 

One  2G-kw  Btesm  turbine  Brransed  for  direct  connec- 
tion snd  mounted  on  common  bedplate  Including  one 
No.  IS  WeadnBtiouBe  L^BIanc  condenser  and  elec- 
tric seneralor :  erected  complete,  Weetlnghouoe 
^.-,   Company    tl.OS.OO 
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Miacellaneous  Steam  and  Electric  Plant  Equipment,  HaV' 
erhill. 

One  »-in.  by  12-in.  by  10-in.  duplex  piston-pattern 
pump,  braas-lined  pump  cylinders,  Tobin  bronse 
piston  rods,  comiH>8ition  pump  pintonB,  brass  valve 
seats,  iTiedium-hard  rubber  valves  for  cold  water  and 
high    lift    

Foundation,  pipe  connections,  etc 

One  Sarco  C^O^  recorder 

One  6-ft.  by  21  ^-ft.  Scannell  return  tubular  boiler  re- 
moved  from  service ;  first  cost  complete,  erected .... 

One  :ii:;&-kva.,  60-cycle,  S-phase,  2300-volt  Westing- 
houHe   turbo-generator    

Switchboard   apparatus    

Cable     

Air   duct    

4  60-lamp,  60-cycle,  220-volt,  2.76-amp.  air-cooled, 
constant-current  transformers    

4  series  arc  oil  switches,  9B,  type  F,  form  2,  2.10 
amp.,   1 200   volts    ; 

10  25'ft.  ornamental  arc-lamp  poles  (^38  each) 

-68  30 -ft.    chestnut    poles,    painted    and    shaved,    at 

J6.56     

140   35-ft.   cheBtnut   poles,   painted   and   shaved  at   17.56 

19  40-ft.  chestnut  poles,  painted  and  shaved  at  $8.75. 

1  50-ft.  chestnut  i>ole,  painted  and  shaved 

1  60-ft.  ch(«stnut  pole,  painted  and  shaved   

16.820  ft-  (6252  lb.)  No.  0,  triple-braided,  weather- 
proof, solid  wire,  at  14.2  cts.  per  lb 

1  30-in.  Lumnden  A  Van  Stone  steam-exhaust  head.. 

1  16-in.  Standard  twin  strainer.  No.  684   

TranaformerBt  All  $0'Cycle  Equipment. 

19  1-kw.  2200-1  tOO-volt  primary.  220-1 10-volt  second- 
ary, .single  phase,  each 

8  IV^-kw.  2 200 -11 00- volt  primary,  220-1 10-volt  second- 
ary,  single-phase,  each    

27  21/^-kw.  2200-1100-volt  primary.  220-1  lO-voli  second- 
ary,  single-phase,   each    

30  5-kw.  2200-1100-volt  primary.  220-110-volt  second- 
ary, single-phase,  each    

6  7V^-kw.  2200-1100-volt  primary,  220-volt  secondary, 
single-phase,  each    

6  10-kw.  2200-1100-volt  primary,  675-volt  secondary, 
single-phase,    each     

3  15-kw.  2200-1100-volt  primary,  576-volt  secondary. 
slngle-pha.se,  each    

1  20-kw.,  2200-1100-volt  primary,  676-volt  secondary, 
sinKl«-l>hK.*»e,  eai-h        

3  25-kw.  2200<kw.-1100-volt  primary,  675-volt  second- 
ary,   single-phase,   each    

6  30-kw..  2200-1100  volt  primary,  675-volt  secondary. 
single-phai*e,  each    . 

3  50-kw.  2200-1100-volt  primary.  575-voIt  secondary, 
single  phaHe.   each    

1  50-kw..  2200-1100-volt  primary.  220-voIt  secondary. 
8ingle-pha.se,  subway  type,  each   

Meters. 

67  5-amp.,  110-volt  Fort  Wayne  tyt)e  "  K3."  each... 
546  10-amp.  110-volt  F'ort  Wayne  type  "  K8,'*  each.. 

5  16-amp.,  110-volt  Fort  Wayne  type  "  K3."  each... 
33  25-amp.,  110-volt  Fort  Wayne  tjriie  "KS,"  each... 
21  50-amp..  llO-volt  Fort  Wayne  type  '*  K3,"  each.  .. 

1  300-amp..  llO-volt  Fort  Wayne  type  "  K3,"  each... 

2  400-amp.,  1 10-volt  Fort  Wayne  tjrpe  "K8,"  each... 


405.00 
401.39 
326.80 

2,607.30 

9.227.87 
955.38 
248.52 
408.80 

1,040.00 

224.00 
380.00 

377.86 

1,054.14 

166  80 

10.50 

18.75 

889.22 
189  00 
428.63 


17.06 

23.13 

30  68 

49.43 

6S.17 

80.95 

11067 

13714 

$172  86 

18S8S 

852.70 

310.88 


19.28 
10.06 
13  00 
13  00 
1868 
27.00 
27.40 
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20  6-amp.,  560-volt.  Port  Wayne  type  "K3,"  each. 
16  10-amp.,  550-volt  Port  Wayne  type  "  K8,"  each. 
3  15-amp,  550-vblt  Port  Wayne  type  "  K3,"  each. 
13  25-amp..  560-voIt  Fort  Wayne  type  "  K3,"  each. 
6  60-amp.,  550-volt  Port  Wayne  type  "  K3,"  each. 
I  150-amp.  650-volt  Port  Wayne  type  "  K3."  each. 
1   200-anip..  650-vdIt  Fort  Wayne  type  "  K3,"  each . 

9   15-amp.,  Wright  demand  meters,  each 

•  75-amp..  Wright  demand  meters,  each   


27.40 
83.83 
84.80 
36.84 
39.60 
66.26 
61.60 
6.78 
7.80 


Power-plant  Equipment,  FUchburff.  • 

5  6- In.  G.  E.  Bteam-flow  meters,  type  "Ts  2/*  200  Iba., 

at   $48   each    $240.00 

LiRbor  of  inMtallinsr  above   24.19 

Pipe,   flttlnsrs  and  material    31.77 

Total   ($69.19  per  meter)    $295  96 

3  2-in.  Squires  feed  water  regulators,  at  |90  each.  ...  $270  00 

LAbor  of  installation    44.38 

Miscellaneous  material,  gate  valves,  pii)e,  etc 38.37 


Tbtal   ($117.58  per  regulator)    $352.76 

2  Murphy  automatic  smokeless  furnaces   $2,868.00 

Installation  of  above    212.21 

1   6-hp.  60-voU  motor 190.26 

Miscellaneous  material  and  labor,  oil  pan,  steel  spur, 

etc     52.28 


Total  ($1,661.37  per  stoker)    $3,322.74 

1  13<ft.  by  6-ft;  straight-blade  Sturtevant  exhaust  fan 

with    engine $7,220.00 

Piping  for  above   664.74 

Labor  and  material    1.782.83 

Total  cost  of  fan  Installed   $9,667.57 

1  Sturtevant  economizer,  360  tubes,  10  ft.  long.     TotiU 

heating  surface,  4903  sq.  ft $5,240  00 

Foundation    45U.00 

1.  5-hp.  motor,  including  labor   262.00 

Miscellaneous  material,  including  pipe,  fittings,  etc....  1.418.94 

Total   ($1.60  per  sq.  ft.  heating  space) $7,370.94 

Ornamental  Btreet-Lighting  Fixturee,  Fitchburg. 

93  fixtures,    each    equipped    with    4    60-cp,    6.6-amp 
series    incandescent    lamps,    connected    to    under- 
ground  arc   system   through    1-to-l    transformers 

and  mounted  on  local  street-railway  feeder  poles  $1,860.00 

Liabor  of  installation    1,088.67 

Cable  and   wire    1,838.61 

Miscellaneous  material,  crosa-arms.  cut-outs,  pipes,  etc.  1,419.58 

Total   ($66.50  per  fixture)    $6,206.86 

Maiden  Plant  Squipment. 

1  steel  structure,  forced -draft  cooling  tower,  2000 -kw. 

capacity,  complete  with  foundations     $14,531.47 

1  Parsons  ash  ejector,  installed,  with  16-ton  anh  tank  2,173.22 

4  Kibbs  safety  feed-water  regulators  with  2Vj*in.  valve  340.00 

Cost  of  installing  above  regulators   103.95 

1  6-amp.,  3-phase,  115-voit  wattmeter   66.60 

1   3-phase  O.  IS.  electrostatic  ground  detector 115.51 

5  500-kw.,     indoor-tsrpe,    oil-cooled     13,200-volt    trans- 

formers       4,325.00 

1   15.000-volt  aluminum  lightning  urroster 477.76 

400-ft  400,000-cir.  mil.  flame-proof  cable  for  5000  volts  158.70 
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Maiden  Underground  Conatruotion  Caeta. 

27,395   ft.   2^.|n.   fiber  conduit    I92S.67 

100.830  ft.   Z%'in.  fiber  conduit   4,394.21 

CoBt  of  instalUnff  above  by  contract 48.297.06 

Total  cost  of  conduit    163.614.94 

Line  to  Revere. 

26.896  ft.  No.  00,  3>conductor  cable  for  17,000  volts $28,040.80 

Installation,  contract  at  4.6  cts.  per  ft 1,210.32 

Total  cost  to  Revere  line 129,241.12 

Cable  Installation  in  Maiden. 

22.721.6  ft.  No.  00  cable   112.240.31 

31,497.6  ft.  No.  0  cable 16,294.42 

93,619  ft.  No.  6  cable 17.096.27 

Cost  of  drawlniT  in  above  147.768  ft.  cable S.869.44 

26  G.  &  W.  potheads   709.82 

Labor,  company's  employees   619.20 

Miscellaneous  Items,  freight,  tape,  asbestos  cloth,  etc. .  6.283.46 

Total     866,001.92 

Liability  Insurance,   miscellaneous  materials,  labor  of 

employees,  etc.,  on  general  work 8.866.80 

Total  additions  to  underground  system .^ 142,728.28 

Miacellaneoua  Items,  Maiden  System, 

Driving  106  ft.   2.6-in.  galvanlsed-lron  pipe  for  cable 

grounding,  at  contract  rate  of  $1.76  per  ft $189.14 

Company  labor  and  material.  Including  cost  of  pipe. .  86.12 

Total     $274.26 

Revere,  Miscellaneous  Costs. 

One  68-ft.  by  68-ft.  one-story  cement  and  brick,  steel- 
trussed  garage:  building,  $6,300;  trusses.  $666;  mis- 
cellaneous.  $1,413.03    (including  labor,   $348.91) $7,279.03 

(Included  in  above  one  40-gal.  chemical  extinguisher  on 
wheels,  $144) 

40,000  ft.  duct;  $%'\n-\%  in.  socket  Joint  conduit 1,896.26 

Thirty   manholes    672.60 

Nineteen  500  watt  sign-lighting  transformers,  at  $10. 67 

each     202.67 

TABLE  XXXVI.     ARRBSTBRS.  LIGHTNING 

DIRECT  CUIUIBNT   STATION   TYPE 

Voltage  Weight,  lb.  Price 

0-360     2%          •  $3.20 

360-  760     4Vj  3.60 

750-1.300     11%  7.00 

1300-1500     11%  8  00 

1500-1800    11%  8.50 

0-4000  a     6%  4.40 

4000-6000  a     20  11.00 

a  =  arc.  circuits 

ALTERNATING  CURRENT   STATION  TTPB 

Voltage  Weight,  lb.  Price 

0-     350     2%  $3.20 

350-  1200     4%  8.60 

1200-  2500     6%  4.40 
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Voltage  Weight,  lb. 

2500-3600  11^ 

S500-  6000  26V^ 

5000-  6600  41 

6600-  7500  46 

7600-  8500  58 

8500-10000  71 

12500-15000  106 

15000^17500  123 

17500-20000  140 


Price 

5.00 
11.00 
11.50 
18.20 
19.55 
24.30 
36.95 
44.50 
60.00 


POR  TKRKB-PUA8S  CIRCUITB 

VoIUgea  Weight.  Ib^. 

6700-  7S00  353 

7600-11250  466 

11260-13500  550 

13500-17000  650 

17000-22000  805 

22000-27000  980 

27000-32000  1245 

32000-37000  1430 


Price 

$85.00 
137.00 
172.50 
210.00 
250.00 
330.00 
420.00 
600.00 


POR  8IN0U-PHASB  CIRCUITS 

Voltages  Weight,  lb. 

6700-  7600  265 

7600-11250  850 

11250-13500  416 

13500-17000  490 


Price 

$60.00 

92.60 

115.00 

147.50 


TABLE    XXXVTI.     DIMENSIONS,    WRIGHTS    AND    RATED 
PERFORMANCE  OF  EDISON  CELLS 


o 

s 

OQ 


A- 


2 
4 
6 
4 

-  5 

-  6 

-  8 
-10 
-12 


Qver-all  di- 
mensions of 
cell.  in. 


S 

5.1 
6.1 
5.1 
5.1 
5.1 
5.1 
6.8 
6.6 
6.5 


» 

8.8 
8.8 
8.8 
13.4 
13.4 
13.4 
14.0 
14.0 
14.6 


Weight 
in  lb. 


I 
1 

6 

4.6 
7.4 
11.0 
13.3 
16.8 
19.0 
27.0 
34.0 
41.0 


o«o^ 


6.5 
8.7 
12.0 
14.6 
18.6 
21.0 
30.0 
37.6 
45.0 


at 

8 
16 
22.6 
30 
37.5 
45 
60 
76 
90 


capacity 

^ 

A 

**    >» 

h,  9 

1 

9  ^  C 

OQtf^ 

«  00 

m 

0.9          t^9 

tt-houi 

of  cell 

ted  cap 

^55 

S2       ^5 

5X3  0 

40 
80 
112. 
150 
187. 
225 
300 
375 
450 


48 
96 
135 
180 
225 
270 
360 
450 
540 


10.4 
130 
13.7 
13.3 
13.4 
14.1 
13.1 
13.2 
13.2 


9.6 
19.2 
27 
36 
45 
54 
72 
90 
108 


Table  XXXVII  is  from  the  American  Handbook  for  Electrical 
ESngineers. 

The  Bdiaon  Storage  battery,  best-known  of  the  alkaline  types. 
was  flrst  used  commercially  in  1904.  The  elements  consist  of 
nickel  hydroxide  for  the  active  material  of  the  positive  plate  and 
Iron  for  the  active  material  of  the  negative  plate.  Dilute  potas- 
sium hydrate  solution  is  used  as  the  electrolyte. 
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Coat  of  Rdiaon  cella  complete  includlncr  trays,  etc..  is  approxi- 
mately 11.00  per  pound. 

Storaoe  Batteries  For  Isolated  LioHtino  Plants.  For  110  volt 
lamps,  62  cells  will  usually  be  found  satisfactory  if  the  battery  is 
not  too  far  from  the  center  of  distribution  of  the  lights.  'With  this 
number  of  cells,  the  voltage  may  fall  one  or  two  volts  t>elow  110  at 
the  end  of  a  complete  discharge  at  the  normal  (8  hr.)  rate,  or  a 
little  lower  at  higher  rates  of  discharge;  but  on  the  few  occaHions 
when  a  complete  discharge  is  required,  this  flnal  drop  of  pressure 
will  not,  ordinarily,  be  objectionable.  If  the  requirements  are  still 
less  exacting.  60  cells  might  prove  satisfactory.  If  no  drop  in 
voltage  is  permissible,  64  cells  would  be  necessary  for  110  volt 
lamps,  or  even  a  greater  number  if  the  drop  In  voltage  in  the 
wiring  is  appreciable. 

The  amp.-hr.  capacity  of  a  battery  decreases  as  the  rate  of 
discharge  Increases.  The  "  normal "  rate  of  discharge  Is  the  8  hr. 
rate ;  the  "  normal "  capacity  is  the  amp.  hrs.  obtained  at  the 
"  normal  "  or  8  hr.  rate  of  discharge.  At  rates  of  discharge  greater 
than  the  normal  or  8  hr.  rate,  the  capaxsity  of  a  battery  in  amp.-hrs. 
is,  therefore,  somewhat  less  than  the  normal  capacity,  this  reduc- 
tion in  capacity  being  practically  the  same,  whether  the  entire 
discharge  has  been  effected  at  the  higher  rate  or  the  rate  is  in- 
creased after  a  partial  discharge  at  lower  rate.  Thus,  if  a  battery 
has  a  capacity  of  6  amps,  for  8  hra,  or  40  amp.-hrs.,  it  can  dis- 
charge at  the  rate  of  10  amps,  for  only  3  hrs.,  or  80  amp.-hrs. ;  and 
if,  after  full  charge  it  be  discharged  at  the  rate  of  5  amps,  for  4 
hrs.,  or  20  amp. -hrs.,  and  the  rate  of  discharge  be  then  increased  to 
10  amps.,  it  will  give  this  output  for  1  hr.  longer,  thus  giving  a 
total  of  only  30  amp.-hrs.,  whereas,  if  the  rate  had  Hot  been  in- 
creased, the  discharge  could  have  been  continued  at  6  amps,  for 
4  hrs.  longer. 

The  final  voltage  at  the  end  of  discharge  at  the  8  hr.  rate  is 
about  1.75  volts  per  cell.  At  the  3  hr.  discharge  rate,  the  voltage 
will  fall  to  about  1.7  per  cell,  while  during  charge  the  voltage 
rises  from  about  2.15  per  cell  at  the  beginning  to  about  2.6  at  the 
end. 

TABLE  XXXVIII.     COST  OP  STORAGE  BATTERIES 

(60  cells,  110  volts,  parallel  churge.  series  discharge  and  resistance 

regulation  for  8-hr.  discharge) 

Capacity,  amp.  -       Shipping  weight,  lb.         Price  complete  • 

2.5     2.100  %    175 

5.8     3.300  265 

7.5     4,300  345 

10        6,300  41« 

12.5     6.200  430 

15        6.200  500 

20        7.700  600 

25        9.800  760 

30       10,800  900 

35        12,500  1.100 

40 18,700  1,280 

50       *     20,200  1.660 
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Capacity,  amp.  Shipping  weight,  lb.         Price  complete  * 

60  24,000  1.800 

70  27,300  2.100 

80  34.000  2.400 

90  89.000  2,750 

100  41.000  3.000 

*  The  above  prices  include  the  following  material  to  make  up  bat- 
tery complete. 

60  elements. 
62  glass  jars. 
€0  sand  trays. 
70  bolt  connectors. 
245  glass  Insulators. 
62  glass  covers. 

Necessary  electrolyte. 

8  Hydrometers. 

1  set  cell  numbers. 

1  pair  socket  wrenches. 

1  low-reading  voltmeter. 
18  terminal  lugs. 

1  set  stringers. 

But  Bar  Copper  can  be  obtained  in  a  great  variety  of  sections  to 
folflll  the  requirements  of  the  station.  Varying  from  a  strap,  .05 
by  .6  in.,  which  on  a  basis  of  1,000  amps,  per  sq.  in.  cross  section 
would  have  a  capacity  of  about  26  amps.,  to  large  bars  1  by  3  ins. 
or  larger. 

In  ordering  bus  bar  copper,  6  ft  is  considered  the  standard  length 
for  strips  thinner  than  .09376  in. ;  12  ft.  for  all  other. 

The  following  prices  are  based  on  such  standards,  and  the  price 
of  16  cts.  per  lb.  for  bar  copi>er  base.  Fo;*  orders  of  less  than 
10  lbs.  the  price  for  bus  bars  is  38  eta  per  lb.,  with  a  different ial 
for  finished  bus  bars  of  2.6  cts.  per  lb.  for  each  cent  increase  or 
decrease,  above  or  below  the  16  ct  base  price. 

In  orders  of  from  10  to  60  lb&  the  price  of  bus  bar  is  27.6  cts. 
per  lb.  with  a  2.26  ct.  differential  for  each  cent  variation  in  price 
of  base  copper. 

But  Bar  Aluminum.  The  average  price  of  stranded  aluminum 
wire  f.  o.  b.  factory  for  the  three  years  ending  June  30,  1916, 
was  26.7  cents,  to  which  should  be  added  6  cents  for  installing, 
giving  a  price  in  place  of  30.8  cents. 

Aluminum  Wirt.  Average  price  per  pound  of  bare  aluminum 
cable  f.  o.  b.  factor  for  3  year  period  Immediately  preceding  the 
war  'was  26  cents  per  pound.  The  price  for  weatherproof  cable 
was  20  cents. 

Average  Price  of  Ingot  Copper.  These  prices  of  Lake  copper 
from  1886  to  1898  inclusive  and  electrolytic  copper  from  1899  to 
1914  inclusive,  are  quoted  from  Mineral  Industry. 

TABLE  XXXIX.     AVERAGE  PRICE  OP  INGOT  COPPER 

One-year  8-yr.  1 6-yr. 

Tear  average  average  average 

1886  11.12 

1886  11.00 

1887  11.25 

1888  16.66  13.00 


...  .... 

...  «... 

.    a    •    . 
.... 
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Tear 

1889  

One-year 
average 

13.76 

8-yr. 
•  average 

12.94 
12.76 
12.70 
11.87 
11.67 
11.20 
11.68 
12.26 
12.93 
18.19 
18.50 
18.76 
14.28 
15.19 
16.61 
15.23 
14.84 
14.98 
14.87 
15.82 
16.28 
14.57 

•  •  •  ft 

•  B  •   B 

•  •  ft   • 

•  •  B   • 

16-yr. 
average 

1890  

15.76 

1891  

1892  

1893  

12.87 

11.30 

10.78 

•  •  •  • 

12.63 

12.84 

1894  

9.56 

12.98 

1895  

1896  

1897  

10.76 

10.88 

11.29 

13.10 
12.86 
12.98 

1898  

12.03 

13.20 

1899  

16.67 

13.65 

1900  

1901  

16.18 

16.11 

13.76 
13.89 

1902  

1903  

11.68 

13.24 

14.09 
14.18 

1904  

12.82 

14.54 

1905  

15.59 

14.78 

1906  

^,   19.28 

14.88 

1907  

20.00 

1908  

13.21 

1909  

1910  

12.88 

12.74 

•  •  •  • 

1911  

12.38 

1912  

15.34 

1913  

1914  

16  27 

18.60 

ft  •  •  • 
•  •  •  • 

TABLE  XL.     COST  OP  CHOKE  COILS  FOR  CIRCUITS 

Capacity,  amp.             Weight,  lb.  Price 

10  4  I  1.80 

20  4  2.40 

80  4  2.88 

40  4  3.36  . 

50  9.26  4.00 

100  9.26  4.26 

126  9.25  4.60 

175  16,25  6.00 

225  16.25  6.25 

260  16.26  6.60 

50  8.6  4.96 

125  8.5       »  6.50 

160  11.0  6.75 

200  11.6  6.96 

260  12.26  6.06 

825  16.6  6.60 

400  18.76  9.36 

600  21.26  13.26 

600  33.76  14.86 

800  37.76  17.60 

1000 48.76  24.76 

1200  66.6  27  50 

1500  72.  33.66 

1600  89.76  87.40 

2000  102.  62.80 


TABLE    XLI,     COST    OP    MOTOR-DRIVEN    EXCITERS 


Sise.  kw. 


.Weight,  lb. 

1800   RBV.   PKR   MIK. 

2.6   630 

6 1,130 


Price 
f.o.b.  factory 

I    220 
366 
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Price 
Sise.  kw.  Weight,  lb.         f.o.b.  factory 

7.5 1.480  460 

10   1,800  536 

15   2,350  676 

20   2,850  800 

25   3,300  900 

50   6.950  1,650 

1200  RBV.  PER  MIN. 

2.5  930  I  310 

5   1,480  460 

7.6  1,940  575 

10   2.350  675 

16   3,050  850 

20   8.700  990 

26   4.300  1,120 

50   6.850  lp660 

720  lUDV.  PER  MIN. 

10   8,300  I  900 

16   4.300  1.120 

20   5.200  1,326 

26   6,000  1.500 

60   9.600  2,100 

75   12,300  2.460 

100   15,000  2.700 

TABLE    XLII.     COST    OP    MOTOR-GENERATOR    SETS 

1200   REV.   PER  MIN. 

^Pf^ce 
Slae,  kw.  Weight,  lb.  f.o.b.  factory 

100     11,000  $2,000 

125     18.000  2,800 

160     14,500  2.650 

200     17.500  8.050 

720   REV.   PER   MIN. 

200  25.000  $4,200 

260  29.600  4.900 

800  33,400  6.500 

350  37,000  6.000 

400  40.800  6.600 

460  44.200  7.000 

600  47.600  7,400 

500  REV.  PER  MIN. 

200  82.600  $6,300 

260  38,000  6.100 

800  43.000  6.800 

360  48.000  7,600 

400  52.500  8.200 

450  57.000  8.800 

500  61,600  9.400 

600  69.500  10,500 

700  77,500  11.500 

800  85.000  12.600 

960  92.000  13,500 

1.000  100.000  14.400 

360  REV.  PER  MIN. 

1.000  125.000  $17,800 

1.260  145,000  20,400 

1.500  163,000  22,800 
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Weights  and  Costs  of  Qenorators  and  Turbo -Qonorators.  Tables 
XUII  and  XIiIV  give  weisrhts  and  prices  averaged  from  a  mass  of 
data  which  we  have  accumulated  in  our  appraisal  wok-lc  The 
prices  and  weights  Include  the  cost  and  weight  of  the  necessary 
exciter.  There  is  a  variation  of  about  26%  both  greater  and  leas 
than  the  average  in  weights  and  prices  of  machines  of  intermediate 
sises  and  a  variation  of  about  36%  both  greater  and  less  for  ma- 
chines of  the  smaller  and  larger  sixes  listed. 

In  general,  belt-driven  machines  weigh  and  cost  more  than  the 
direct-connected  engine,  or  water-wheel-driven  type. 

We  have  given  the  prices  and  weights  for  different  sises  of  alter- 
nators for  various  revolutions  per  minute  without  specifying  the 
electrical  characteristics,  as  it  appears  that  the  latter  are  of  minor 
importance  in  determining  the  cost  as  compared  with  the  speed. 

TABLE  XLIII.     COST  OF  DIRBXITT  CURRENT  GENERATORS 

Price 
Size,  kw.  Weight,  lb.  f.o.b.  factory 

100  lUDV.   PBR  MIN. 

800 74.000  $8,900 

350  80,000  9,700 

400  84,000  10,300 

450 89,000  11,000 

600 91.000  11,600 

750  98,000  13,300 

1.000  111,000  14,600 

300  REV.  PBR  MIN. 

6 1.830  1360 

7.6  2,460  446 

10 3,000  620 

16  4,060  660 

20 6,000  786 

26  6.860  900 

60  "  9,700  1.400 

76  13,000  1,840 

100  16,000  2.200 

160  21,600  2,876 

200  28,300  3.460 

260  31.000  4,000 

300 36,600  4,600 

360 40.000  6,000 

400  44,000  6.460 

460  48,000  6.860 

600 61,600  6,260 

600  REV.  PER  MIN. 

1  400  116 

2  660  166 

3  860  196 

4  1.060  230 

6  1,260  260 

7.6  1.700  326 

10 2.100  390 

16  2,800  496 

20  3.460  680 

26 4,060  760 

60 6.600  1,000 

76 9,000  1,310 
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Price 
Slae,  kw.  Weight,  lb.  to.h.  factory 

100 11,000  1,600 

ISO 16,000  2,100 

200 18p300  2p600 

250 21.600  2,860 

800 24,600  8,250 

360 27,400  8,600 

400 80,300  8,900 

460 33.a00  4,200 

600 86,600  4,600 

1200  RSV.   FKk  KIN. 

1 246  876 

2 860  106 

8 470  128 

4 670  146 

5 670  162 

7.6    890  200 

10 1,100  286 

16 1.480  295 

20 1.820  860 

26 2.140  400 

60 3,640  600 

76 4,760  760 

100 6.860  900 

1800  SB7.  PIR  MIN. 

1   210  166 

2 286  90 

3   860  106 

4 436  120 

6   600  136 

7.6    636  160 

10 820                       .  190 

16 1,100  236 

20 1.360  276 

25   1.680  316 

50 2.640  470 

76 3,600  600 

100 4,400  710 

TABLE  XLIV.     COST  OP  ALTERNATING  CURRENT 

GENERATORS 

Price 
Siie.  kw.  Weig-ht,  lb.  f .o.b.  factory 

160   RBV.   PBB   MIN. 

600  64.600  $8,600 

760  72.000  10.400 

1.000  87,000  14.000 

1.600  124,000  18.600 

2,000  140.000  23.000 

2,600  161,000  26.800 

3.000  182,000  30,600 

3,600  203,000  34,000 

4.000  222,000  37.600 

4.600  240.000  41,000 

5.000  260,000  44,000 

360  KBV.  PER  MIN. 

600  30.000  $4,600 

760  40.000  6.200 

1.000  48.000  7,600 

1.500  ..^ 63,000  10,000 
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Sixe,  kw.  Weight,  lb. 

2.000  77.000 

2.600  89.000 

8.000  102.000 

4.000  122,000 

6.000  143,000 

0.000  162,000 

7.000  180,000 

8.000  19^.000 

9.000  212,000 

10.000  230,000 

12.600  265.000 

600  RBV.  PKB  MIN. 

100  IS.OOO 

260  18.600 

600  25.000 

760  82,000 

1.000  88,600 

1.600  61.000 

2,000  62.000 

2.600  72.000 

8.000  81.000 

4,000  99.000 

6,000  114.000 

6.000  130,000 

7.000  144.000 

8.000  168.000 

9,000  170,000 

10.000  182,600 

800  RBV.  FBR  MIN. 

100  10,800 

160  12,600 

200  14,000 

260  15,300 

800  16.400 

400  18.800 

600  20,500 

760  24.300 

1,000  28.300 

1260  RBV.  PER  MIN. 

100  9,200 

150  10.400 

200  11.900 

260  13.000 

300  13.900 

400  16.400 

600  16.900 

750  20,000 

1.000  22.600 


Price 
f.o.b.  factory 

12,800 
14.400 
16,800 
20.100 
23,600 
26.600 
30.000 
33.000 
86,000 
88,500 
46.000 


$2,280 

2.900 

8.800 

4.860 

6.000 

8.000 

9.800 

11.500 

13,000 

16,000 

18,700 

21,200 

23,700 

26,000 

28.300 

80.600 


$2,000 
2.800 
2.360 
2,610 
2.660 
2.900 
3.110 
8,680 
4.300 


$1,800 
1.940 
2.110 
2.220 
2.840 
2.620 
2.700 
8.100 
8.440 


TABLE    XLV.     COST    OP    CONDENSING    STEAM    TURBO- 

GENERATORS 


OPBRATIKQ  AT  760   RBV.   PBR   MIN. 

Size,  kw.  lb.  (approx.) 

6,000  366.000 

7,500  450,000 

10,000  630.000 

12.600  600.000 

16.000  676.000 


•  Price 
f .o.b.  factory 

$84,000 
109.000 
130.000 
160.000 
•  168.000 
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OPIKATZNO  AT  1000  REV.  PBB  MIN. 

ShtppinfiT  weight  *  Price 

Sixe,kw.  lb.  (approx.)         f.o.b.  factory 

17,600  740.000  185.000 

20,000  800,000  200,000 

1,000  118.000  $26,700 

1,600  160,000  38,000 

2,000  176.000  40.000 

2,600  200,000  46.000 

3.000  222,000  51,000 

3.600  244.000  56,600 

4.000  263,000  61,000 

4,600  282,000  66,000 

6.000  300,000  70,000 

7.600  8)^0,000  91,000 

10.000  460i)00  109,000 

12,500  610,000  126,000 

16,000  670.000  140,000 

OPHRATING  AT  1600  RIV.  PER  MIN. 

260  49,000  111,400 

500  64.000  14.000 

760  79,000  17,100 

1,000  92,000  20,100 

1,600  118.000  26,700 

2,000  139,000  30.800 

2,600  168,000  36,000 

3,000  176.000  40,000 

8,600  194,000  43,600 

4,000  208,000  47,600 

4.600  222.000  61,000 

5,000  236,000  65.000 

7.600 300,000  70,000 

10,000  866,000  84,000 

12,600  406.000  97,000 

15,000 450,000  109,000 

OPBRATINO  AT  2400  REV.  PER  MIN. 

1,000  72,000  $15,500 

1,600  89,000  19,500 

2,000  106.000  23.000 

2,500  120,000  26,400 

3,000  134.000  29,500 

3,600  145,000  32.500.  > 

4,000  167,000  35,000 

4,500  168,000  88,000 

.6,000  179,000  40.800 

OPERATING  AT  3600  REV.  PER  MIN. 

250    36,000  S8.900 

600    48.000  10,800 

750     62,500  12,000 

1,000    69.000  13.000 

1.600    72.000  15.600 

2.000     84,000  18,200 

2,500    96,000  20.600 

3,000    106,000  23,000 

^  Price  does  not  Include  condenser. 


Cost  of  Qeneratort.  The  foUowingr  unit  costs  are  from  Bulletin 
B,  Office  of  the  State  Engineer,  Salem,  Oregon,  and  are  based  up<m 
e8tim»tei9  9f  severaJ  manufacturers  of  electrical  machinery.    •  r   . ' 
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COST  OF   3-PHASI,   2800  VOLT.   60-CTCLB,   UTDRAUUCAU^T-OBJVSN 

OKNEKATOR8 

Co8t  per  kw. 
Head.  ft.  output 

Under  40 |«.00 

40  to    80    7.00 

80  to  120    6.00 

120    6.00 

Exciter  turbines  and  exciters  will  cost  about  $0.80  per  kw.  output 
of  whole  plant. 

Switchboard  and  accessories,  cables,  etc.,  per  kw.  output  of  the 
whole  plant  will  cost  about  12.26. 

Transformers,  oil  Insulated  and  water  cooled.  2,300  to  €0,000 
volts  will  cost  about  |4  per  kw.  Output,  whole  plant. 

Turbo -Generators.  The  following  was  abstracted  from  The  Iso* 
lated  Plant,  October.  1909. 

APPROXIMATE   COSTS    OF   TURBINE   SETS.    INCLUDING 

DYNAMOS 

NON-CONDBNSINO 

kw.  *  Spf^ed      Price,  f.o.b  shop 

60  2600-3000  $1900  to  $2000 

76  1 650-2600  2600  —  2800 

100 1660-2600  3300—  3400 

150  1660-2000  4500—  4700 

300  1250-1800  9000 

CONDENSING 

76 13000 

300   9600 

Generators,  Electric.  A.  A.  Potter  (Power.  December  30.  1913) 
Srlves  the  following  furmul«  of  costs  in  dollara. 

Direct  current  (voltage  110-260),  belted,  up  to  7  kw.  (1400  to  2300 
rev.  per  min.)    21.1  +  28.5  x     (kw.) 

Direct  current  (voltage  110-250),  belted,  10  kw.  to  800  kw.  (600 
to  1400  rev.  ijer  min.)   10  X  (kw.)  — 9. 

Direct -connected  up  to  300  kw.  (100  to  360  rev.  per  roln.).  313.3 
+  10  93  >^  (kw.) 

Direct -connected  300  to  1000  kw.  (moderate  speed  12.08  X  (kw.) 
—  383. 

Alternating-current,  t>elted,  up  to  300  k.v.a.  (600  to  1800  rev.  per 
min.)  81  f  9.723  X    (k  vh.) 

Direct -connected,  up  to  300  k.Y.a.  (200  to  300  rev.  per  min.)  375 
+  7  477  X  (kv.a.) 

„I>Jreot -connected.   260  to  2600  k.v.a.    (100  to  260  rev.  per  min.) 
2413  + 469  X    (k.v.a) 

Instruments.  The  following  prices  of  Instruments  are  net,  f.o.b. 
factory,   prior  to  the  war. 

AMMKTBRS 

Round  Pattern  Switchboard  Type  Ammeter,  for  direct  current 
especially  designed  for  switchboards  on  which  an  illuminated  dial 
type  Is  not  desired.  These  instruments  weigh  about  16  lbs.  apiece, 
with  shipping  weight  of  22  lbs.  and  may  be  obtained  In  sixes  rang- 
ing from  0  to  1  amperes  to  0-2600  amperes^  with  tctAp  yalu^s  of 
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0.01  for  the  smalleiit  alxe  to  20  for  the  largest.  The  cost  of  theM 
ifwtnunentH  varies  from  $25.00  for  the  smallest  instrument  to 
$45.00  for  the  2600  ampere  size,  there  being  an  increase  of  from 
$.60  to  $3.00  for  each  100  ampere  increase  in  range  of  instrument. 

Note.  Ammeters  are  also  made  in  considerably  cheaper  typef 
to  meet  a  demand  for  thoroughly  serviceable  and  durable  switch* 
board  instruments,  but  where  accuracy  is  not  essential,  and  a  low 
price  is  of  great  Importance.  Such  Instruments  cost  from  $12.00 
to  $18.00  for  sizes  ranging  from  1  to  600  amperes. 

Bxtra  Large  Illuminated  Dial  Inetrumente  for  Direct  Current,  for 
Indicating  the  total  output  of  large  central  stations,  and  for  use 
on  switchboards,  controlling  unusually  large  currents. 

Model  A  —  Length  of  scale,  28  In. ;  length  of  pointer,  12  in. 
Model  B  —  Liength  of  scale,  38  in.;  length  of  pointer,  18  in. 

These  models  are  often  found  very  desirable  in  connection  with 
electro-chemical  work,  as  their  Indications  can  be  read  with  ease 
and  accuracy  at  a  considerable  distance. 

Range  in  amperes  Price.  Model  A  Price,  Model  B 

1.000  $136  $1S5 

1.600  140  170 

2.0U0  1«  174 

2.600  146  176 

8.000  146  178 

3.600  160  181 

4.000  166  190 

4.600  160  192 

6.000  167  200 

6,000  176  206 

7,000  180  212 

8.000  196  226 

10.000  207  238 

iUuminated  Dial  Station  Amtnetera,  with  shunts  for  direct  current 


Value  of 

Price  of 

Range  In 

scale  division 

instrument 

Price  of 

amperes 

in  amperes 

with  shunt 

shunt  alone 

200-      300 

2 

$72 

$3 

400-      760 

6 

73^  76 

3-  6 

1000-  1.600 

10 

76-  82 

7-13 
17-23 

2000-    3.600 

20 

85-  92 

4000 

30 

96 

27 

4600 

40 

103 

33 

6000-  7.000 

60 

110-128 

40-64 

8000-10.000 

100 

136-160 

68-81 

VOLTMBTERa 

Round  Pattern  Switchboard  Type  D.  C.  Voltmeter^,  designed  for 
switchboards  on  which  an  Illuminated  dial  type  Is  not  desired,  in 
capacities  ranging  from  0-3  to  0-760  volts  with  value  of  each  scale 
division  varying  from  0  02  to  6  volts,  cost  from  $26.00  for  the 
smaller  sizes  to  $36  00  for  the  larger  sizes,  with  a  variation  in 
price  of  about  $1.00  to  $2.00  for  each  100  volt  increase  in  size  of 
TOltmeter. 
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The  weight  of  these  instruments  is  16  lbs.  with  a  shipping  weight 
of  22  lbs. 

Note.  Voltmeters  are  also  made  in  considerably  cheaper  types 
to  meet  a  demand  for  serviceable  and  durable  switchboard  instru- 
ments, but  where  extreme  accuracy  is  not  essential,  and  a  low 
price  is  of  great  imi)ortance.  Such  instruments  cost  from  112.00  to 
$18.00  for  siaes  ranging  from  76  to  760  volta 

Extra  Large  Illuminated  Dial  Voltnieiera  for  Direct  Current, 
For  descriprjtion  see  similar  type  under  ammeters. 

Range  in  volts  Price.  Model  A  Price,  Model  B 

126  1120  $168 

160  126  168 

260  130  162 

300  130  162 

600  136  167 

760  HO  171 

« 

Illuminated  Dial  Station  Voltmetera,  for  direct  current 


Value  of  each  scale 

Volts 

division  in  volts 

Price 

126-      160 

1 

168 

180-      300 

2 

69-  71 

600-      750 

6 

72-  75 

1000-  1.500 

10 

90-100 

2000-  2.500 

20 

108-117 

3000-  3.500 

26 

121-136 

4000-  5.000 

60 

144-162 

6000-  6.500 

60 

176-186 

7000-  7,500 

50 

190-198 

8000-10,000 

100 

210-260 

Recordino  Milli- volt  meters  and  Voltmeters  for  d.c.  circuits  are 
regularly  made  in  two  styles ;  one  using  a  frictionless  ink  recording 
device  and  the  other  a  patented  smolted  chart  upon  which  a  record 
is  made  by  a  needle  coming  in  contact  with  the  surface. 

By  the  use  of  these  instruments  a  continuous  record  is  obtained, 
but  due  to  the  delicacy  of  the  instruments  and  the  extremely  small 
potentials  at  which  the  m ill  1  voltmeters  otierate  it  is  necessary  to 
eliminate  all  friction  b4>tween  the  tip  of  the  pointer  or  recording 
arm  and  the  surface  of  the  chart  to  obtain  an  accurate  record.  In 
these  InstrumentH  this  is  accomplished  by  bringing  the  recording 
arm  into  contact  with  the  moving  surface  of  the  chart  only  periodi- 
cally, and  between  contacts  it  is  left  free  to  take  its  new  position 
without  friction.  Standard  instruments,  except  those  in  which  the 
revolution  of  the  chart  is  made  in  one  hour's  time,  are  equipped 
with  lO-second  vibrators;  special  vibrators  may  be  obtained,  how* 
ever,  recording  every  half  second  if  required. 

The  price  of  these  instruments  varies  from  |99  to  |108  for  in- 
struments using  the  smoked  chart ;  |99  being  the  price  for  standard 
instruments  making  12  and  24  hr.  records:  $108  is  the  price  for 
standard  instruments  making  1  hr.  record.  These  instruments  may 
regularly  be  obtained  for  recording  from  -4-0-4  millivolts  in,  24 
Jbours  up  to  capacities  of  496-770  volts,  and  from  -6-0-6  mlllivolia 
hour  up  to  875-676  volts. 
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Insrt rumen ts  UMlnir  the  frictionless  recording  device  cost  about 
If  more  each  than  those  using  the  smoked  charta 

8TNCHR08COPI8 

BynchroMcopeM  for  determining  whether  a.c.  generators  are  run- 
ning with  the  same  frequency  and  are  in  phase,  made  for  100  to 
125  volts  and  any  commercial  frequency  up  to  160  cycles,  cost  about 
160  each. 

WATTMBTBRS 

PolyphaBe  Wattmeters,  with  characteristics  similar  to  the  single 
phase  type  for  100  to.  160  volts  and  from  6  to  60  amperes  with  a 
scale  reading  from  1  kw.  to  16  kws.  cost  |66 ;  for  100  amperes, 
from  20  kws.  to  80  kws.  the  cost  is  |70. 

For  200  to  300  volts  and  from  6  to  60  amperes,  with  a  scale 
reading  from  2  kws.  to  80  kws.,  the  price  is  $76  each ;  for  100 
amperes,  with  a  scale  reading  from  80  kwa  to  120  kws.  the  price 
is  176  each. 

For  400  to  600  volts  and  from  6  to  60  amperes,  with  a  scale  read- 
ing from  4  kws.  to  60  kws.,  the  price  is  $76  each ;  for  100  amperes, 
with  a  scale  reading  from  80  kws.  to  1 20  kws.  the  price  is  |80  each. 

For  600  to  760  volts  and  from  6  to  60  amperes,  with  a  scale  read- 
ing from  6  kws.  to  75  kws.,  the  price  is  ISO  each ;  and  for  100 
ami>eres.  with  a  scale  reading  from  100  kws.  to  160  kws.  the  price 
Is  186  each. 

WaitmeterB  for  Single  Phase  A.C.  or  D.C.  Circuite  are  back 
connected  and  designed  for  mounting  upon  switchboards.  Meters 
for  a  voltage  over  300  have  external  resistance  boxes;  for  ranges 
above  760  volts  potential  transformers  are  used ;  for  current  ranges 
above  100  amperes,  current  transformers  must  be  used.  For  use 
with  current  transformers  the  6 -ampere  range  instrument  is  recom* 
mended. 

This  type  of  wattmeter  for  voltages  of  from  100  to  150,  and  for 
an  amperage  of  from  1  to  60,  with  the  scale  recording  from  160 
wafts  to  7.6  kws.  cost  |46  each;  for  100  to  160  volts  at  100 
amperes,  with  scale  reading  from  10  to  16  kws. — 160  each. 

For  200  to  300  volts  and  from  1  to  6u  amperes,  with  a  scale 
reading  from  300  watts  to  16  kws.  the  cost  is  |50  each.  For  200 
to  300  volts  at  100  amperes,  with  a  scale  reading  from  20  to  30 
kws.  the  cost  Ik  |66  each. 

For  400  to  600  volts  and  from  1  to  60  amperes,  with  a  scale  read- 
ing from  600  watts  to  30  kws.  these  wattmeters  cost  |65  each. 

For  400  to  600  volts  and  100  amperes,  with  a  scale  reading  from 
40  to  60  kws.,  the  cost  is  |60  each. 

For  600  to  750  volts  and  from  I  to  60  amperes,  with  a  sqale 
reading  from  760  watts  to  40  kws.,  the  price  Is  |60  each. 

For  600  to  760  volts  and  100  ampere.^  with  a  scale  reading  from 
60  to  76  kws.,  the  price  Is  |70  each 

.  Recording  Wattmeters  may  be  obtained  for  either  d.c.  or  a.c. 
circuits:  12,  8  and  6-in.  charts  for  a.c.,  and  12  and  8-in.  charts 
for  d.c. 
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Thette  are  deslsrned  to  record  electrical  energy  consumed  durfng 
periods  of  from  1  hour  to  7  days,  and  in  quantities  from  a  fraction 
of  a  kilowatt  to  many  thousand  kilowatts. 

D.C.  Recording  Wattmeters,  12-Inch  Charts  are  made  in  sixes  to 
record  from  0  to  90  kws.  in  24  hrs.  up  to  0  to  2600  kws.  in  12  hra 


Volts 

600  to  760 
600  to  760 
240  to  760 
120  to  760 
260  to  500 
260  to  760 
600 
260 


-Capacity- 


Amperes 


120 

180 

400 

800 

2.000 

2.000 

6.000 

10.000 


to  160 
to  300 
to  600 
to  1200 
to  2400 
to  4000 


187 
96 
106 
114 
122 
132 
240 
330 


Prices  of  DC.  recording  wattmeters,  8-inch  charts,  follow: 


Volts 

6-760 
6-600 
126-760 
126-760 
126-760 
126-760 
110-250 
260-500 
126-260 


-Capacity- 


Antt>eres 

8-     80 
76-  160 
200-  400 
600 

800-1200 
2000-2500 
3.000-4.000 
6.000 
10.000 


Range  of  chart  Price 

0-2.6  too-     60  169 

0-  16  too-     90  78 

0-  26  to  0-  300  87 

0-  76  to  0>  460  96 

0-100  too-  900  106 

0-|00  to  0-1600  114 

0-  360  to  0-1000  1123 

0-1 260  to  0-2600  230 

0-1260  to  2600  320 


Recording  Walimetera  with  8-in.  charts  for  8-wtre,  d  c.  system. 
The  following  instruments  have  chart  ranges  of  from  0-200  to 
0-300  kws. 


VoltH 
660-750 
250-500 
250 
126 


-Oapacity- 


Am|>eres 
120-   150 
200-  400 
600 
800   1200 


Price 

$166 

173 

190 

210 


Recording  Wattmetera  for  Alternating  Current  are  normally 
wound  for  126  volts  and  6  amperes.  However,  by  using  a  proper 
combination  of  Heries  and  potential  transformerK,  these  meters  can 
be  used  on  curients  of  practically  every  amperage  and  voltage  and 
will  record  from  0-0  5  to  0-30,000  kws. 

For  a.c.  single  phase  and  2-phase,  meters  for  12-in.  charts  cost 
188;  for  8-in.  charts  $79;  for  6-in.  charts  $61. 

Balanced  3'-phase  meters  for  12 -In.  charts  cost  $102;  for  8-in. 
charts  $92.  and  for  6-in.  charts  $74. 

With  unbalanced  S-phase  circuits  a  special  instrument  has  been 
developed  which  sells  for  |126. 


WATTHOUR    MBTSRS 

Wtttthour  Meters  for  Alternating  Current,   2-   and   S-phasa,   26. 
nd  60  cycle. 
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Sise  in  Net  price 

amperea  100  to  100 

«  volts 

8    119.00 

6    21.00 

10     24.00 

16    26.00 

20    27.00 

25    28.00 

30    29.00 

40     81.00 

60    32.00 

76     34.00 

100    36.00 

160    39.00 

200    41.00 


Net  price 
200  to  220 

VOltH 

121.00 
23.00 
26.00 
28.00 
29.26 
30.60 
81.60 
33.00 
36.00 
37.00 
3900 
42.00 
4600 


Net  price 

400  to  440 

volts 

$30  00 
31.60 
34.50 
36.00 
37  00 
38.00 
39.00 
40.50 
41.60 
44.00 
46.00 
48.00 
60.00 


Waithour  Meiers  for  Alternating  Current,  Single  Phase  40  to  188 
Cycle. 

Net  price  Net  price  Net  price 

Sise,                       100  to  110  200  to  220  400  to  440 

amperes                       volts  volts  volts 

6    $6.60  $7.26  17.76 

10    7.60  8.26  8.76 

15    8.76  9.60  10.00 

20    10.00  10.60  11.60 

26    11.00  11.60  12.76 

30    11.76  12.60  13.60 

40    13.00  14.00  16.00 

60    , 14.60  16.00  16.60 

76 1^.60  17.60  19.00 

100    18  00  19.00  21.00 

150    20  00  21.60  23.00 

200    21.00  22.60  24.00 

800    21.00  23.00  26  00 


PANEU3 

Panels  for  large  size  installations  are  usually  made  to  order.  The 
following  costs  of  standard  switchboard  material  may  be  found 
useful  in  estimating  the  coHt  of  special  panels. 

Angle  Iron  Frames  made  of  2  by  1.6  by  .1876  in  angle  Iron,  given 
one  coat  of  black  paint  and  provided  with  angle  iron  support  or 
cross  connecting  piece  so  that  switchboard  does  not  have  to  depend 
on  bolts  for  sup|K>rt,  cost  about  as  follows. 


Sise  of  pa  nels  Lengt  h  of  legs»  in. 

18  by  48  24 

18  by  64 24 

18  by  60  18 

18  by  66  18 

18  by  72  12 

24  by  48  24 

24  by  64  24 

24  by  60  18 

24  by  66  18 

24  by  72  12 

86  by  48  24 

86  by  61  24 

86  by  60  18 

86  by  66  18 

86  by  72  12 

42  by  48  24 


Price 

$3.50 
3.80 
3.80 
3.95 
395 
3.70 
3.90 
3.90 
4.05 
4.10 
390 
4  05 
4  10 
4.10 
4  10 
4  0tK 
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Slie  of  panels  Length  of  legs.  In.  Price 

42  by  54  24  4.16 

42  by  60  18  •    4.00 

42  by  66  18  4  16 

42  by  72  12  4.16 

Channel  Iron  Baae  for  thene  frames,  4  in.,  price  per  ft |0  60 

6  in.,  price  per  ft, I.IO 

,WaU  Braces  for  supporting  and  stiffening  panels.  These  are  <rf 
two  tyi>eB.  One  made  of  6  in.  pli>e  with  flange;  and  the  other  is 
made  of  .6  In   pipe  with  adjustable  turn  buckle. 

Prices  are  as  follows: 

Iron  pipe  braces  Adjustable  braces 

(  with  flange  )  (  with  turn  bucldes) 

12  in I  .40 

18  in 60  11.60 

24  In 76  1.80 

86  in 1.10  2.00 

48  in 1.46  2  36 

60  in 2.96 

BwUchhoard  BoUe  for  holding  marble  or  slate  to  frame.    These 
bolts  are  complete  with  washers,  bolts  and  polished  copper  capnut 

Thickness  of 
panel,  in.  Size.  in.  Price 

by  2  •  10.80 


2  ..!'....;*.;!.'.!!;.!.  %by2%  0.86 


t>y2U  0.86 


Pilot  Braakete  including  base  sockets,  2.26  in.  shade  holders, 
wired  and  ready  for  mounting  on  switchboard.  (Price  does  not 
include  the  shade.) 

One   light    I'l  26 

Two  light   2  20 

%  pear  porcelain  green  shade 0.60 

^  pear  tin  ohade  0.26 

Slate  for  Electrical  Uee.     Black  slate,  oil  finish. 

ThlcknesR.        lto3        3  to  8       8  to  12     12  to  16     16  to  20    20  to  26 
in.  RQ  ft.        flq.  ft.        sq.  ft.       sq.  ft.        sq.  ft.        sq.  ft. 

1  or  less $.60  |.64  |.77  1 80  |.88  |.98 


1  to  1V4  Incl...      .62  .67  .79  86  .92  .98 

l^tolViincl.     .68  .71  .86  .89  .97  104 

IV^  to  2  incl...     .79  .84  .99  1.01  1.06  1.10 


The  coFt  of  beveling  the  edges  is:  ^  in  beveled,  1  ct.  per  tin.  ft; 
%  in.  beveled.  2  ct.  per  lln.  ft. ;  V&  in.  beveled,  8  ct.  per  lin.  ft 

Marble  for  Electrical  Uae. 

Prices  per  sq.  ft. 
Pink  or  gray  Blue  White 

Thickness.  In.  Tennessee  Vermont  Italian 

%  or  less  1113  |1.36  $1.46 

1  or  less  1.24  1.46  1.66 

lU  or  less  1.45  1.76  1.86 

1%  or  less  1.75  2.06  2.28 

2  or  less  2.38  2.48  8.00 
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Diana.,  in.  Per  hole 

%        10.10 

%         0.14 

^  to  1     0.20 

1  %  to  1  V6 0.26 

2       o.ao 

8laie  Panels. 

Sise  f Net  price  per  sq.  ft. » 

in.  Black 

width    Thicknestf  Bevel     Black  marine     Black  enamel  oil  ftnlnh 

16                 1              H            10.96-1.00            $1.70-t.80  |i.20>l.86 

12-32              1)4          %              1.00-1.10              1.80-1.00  1.66-1.80 

12-32              IH          %              1.10-1  16              1.86-206  1.80-2.06 

ie-48             2              (4              1.26-1.76             2.00-2.60  2.16-3.20 


Marble  Panels 
Black  marine   Veined  marble  White  Italian 


16 
12-32 
12-32 
16-48 


i^ 


11.30-1.60 
1.36-1.46 
1.66-1.70 
1.80-2.16 


$1  80-2.10 
1.86-2.20 
2.16-2.40 
2.40-2.76 


12.46-2.86 
2.60-3.00 
3.20-8.66 
4.30-4.96 


Both  Hlate  and  marbl*  panela  are  made  in  sizes  Yarying  from  1 
to  6  ft.  in  length ;  in  general  the  larger  nlabti  costing  more  per  sq.  ft. 
The  weight  of  marble  panels  is  13.7  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  per  inch  of 
thickness  and  the  weight  of  slate  panels  is  14.6  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  per 
Inch  of  thicknesH. 

Alternating-Current  Switchboard  Costs.  Mr.  J  Wllmore  in  the 
EHectrical  World,  August  21,  1916,  gives  the  following  data. 


TYPES  OP  ALTERNATING-CURRENT  SWITCHBOARD  PANELS 

Switchboard  Panels  with  tht^  numbers  designating  Instruments  and 

other  equipment. 


1 — Alter,  current  ammeter.  14 

2 — Indicating  wattmeter.  16 

3  —  Field  ammeter.  16 

4  —  Alter,  current  voltmeter.  17 
6  —  Power-factor  meter.  18 

6  —  Synchronizing  Lamp.  19 

7  —  Voltmeter  receptacle.  20 

8  —  Synchronizing  receptacle.  21 

9  _  RhpOHtat.  22 
10  —  Field  dinchsrge  switch.  23 
11 — Ground  detector  lamp.  24 

12  —  Ground  detector  receptacle. 

13  —  Ground  detector  push. 


Single-phase  relay. 
Recording  watt -hour  meter 
Non-automatic  oil  switch. 
Auto,  oil  circuit  breaker. 
Card  holder. 
Ammeter  receptacle. 
Orat)hic  record,  wattmeter. 
Direct -current   ammeter. 
Knife  Switch. 
Direct -current  voltmeter. 
Carbon  breaker  (vhunt  trip 
and  reverse  current  relay.) 


Th«  self-contained  switchboard,  as  distinguished  from  the  re- 
mote-control and  electric  operated  types,  has  been  found  in  prac- 
tice to  he  the  most  desirable  for  three  phase  alternating-current 
planta  of  a  rating  up  to  and  not  exceeding  3000  kva.  and  a  poten- 
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tlal  ol  2500  volte  or  lefis.  Modem  power-station  practice  has  prac- 
tically Ftandurdlied  the  nwllchboard  equipment,  and  th«  largn 
manuf.icturerH  now  carry  a  line  of  varloua  panelx  which  arp  knows 
an  "  Htandard  unltn."  By  chooHlng  from  these  rtock  unltN  a  com- 
plete Bwliehboard  for  any  InstallaUon  may  bo  easily  made  up. 
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Fig.  IB.     Types  at  altematlnB-current  switchboard  panela 

These  panels  are  uaually  made  ol  black  marine  or  natvral 
black  BlttlB.  mounted  on  angle  iron  or  pipe  frames,  being  »0  In. 
high  with  two  or  three  sections  of  slate  covering  the  entire  tnune 
from  lop  to  floor,  or  78  ins.  high  for  the  amaller  and  lighter  panels, 
wllh  one  ttectlon  of  slate  48  Ine.  high  and  the  eziMwed  frame  extend- 
ing to  the  floor. 
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The  90-in.  panels  in  2  sections  are  made  up  of  either  a  56-in. 
top  section  and  26-in.  lower  section  or  62-in.  and  28-in.  sections 
respectively.  A  90-in.  panel  in  3  sections  has  a  20-in.  upper  sec- 
tion, 45-ln.  middle  and  25*in.  lower  section,  or  28-in.,  31-in.  and 
31-iii.  sections  respectively.  These  sections  are  24  ins.,  20  ins.  or 
16  ins.  wide.    The  thickness  of  slate  is  usually  1.6  Ins. 

The  cost  data  in  Table  XLVI.  which  may  be  used  for  estimating 
or  for  punx>se8  of  power  comparison,  are  based  on  figures  recently 
published  in  a  series  of  papers  by.  C.  H.  Sanderson  and  H.  A. 
Traversw  The  values  given  are  for  three-phase,  2200-volt  panels 
completely  wired,  corresponding  to  the  ratings  listed  in  the  tabula- 
tions covering  the  various  switchboard  panels  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tions. These  panels  represent  a  form  of  standard  units  and  are 
typical  of  self-contained  switchboards. 


TABLE  XLVL 


RATINGS    AND   COST   OF   SWITCHBOARD 
PANELiS 


Type 
Panel  (Fig.  16) 

Generator    A 

Generator    B 

Generator     C 

Generator    D 

Generator    E 

• 

Feeder    F 

Feeder    O 

Bxciter    H 

Ezdter   I 

XSzciter J 


Approximate 

Rating,  kva. 

cost  per  panel 

100-  200 

134 

260-  800 

44 

1000-1200 

62 

10-  200 

63 

26-  600 

122 

600-1200 

139 

1400-2260 

213 

26-  600 

175 

600-  800 

180 

1000-1200 

192 

1400-226a 

266 

26-  600 

210 

600-  800 

216 

1000-1200 

228 

1400-2260 

300 

26-1200 

170 

1400-2260 

216 

26-1200 

400 

1400-2000 

446 

4-     26 

76 

36-     46 

81 

66-     76 

90 

160-  200 

129 

4-     26 

116 

36-     46 

126 

66-     76 

139 

150-  200 

195 

4-     26 

110 

36-     45 

121 

66-     75 

136 

160-  200 

210 

FEEDER  REGUUVTORS 
AtUomaHc,  2S00  V.  10%  B.  of  B, 


Net  price 

Shipping 
weight,  lbs. 

f.o.b. 

Coat  of 

Total 

Amperes 

Kva. 

factory 

installing 

cost 

60 

n.5o 

1,600 

1619 

120 

$539 

76 

17.26 

1,800 

686 

20 

606 

100 

23.00 

2,026 

632 

22 

664 

160 

84.60 

8.0C0 

766 

31 

787. 
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Net  price 


Shipping 
weight,  lbs. 

f.o.b. 

Cost  of 

Total 

Amperes 

Kva. 

factory 

installing 

cost 

200 

46.00 

3.600 

940 

36 

976 

250 

57.50 

4,250 

1,068 

43 

1.111 

800 

69.00 

5.000 

1.282 

50 

1.332 

600 

845.00* 

■    •    •   • 

3,400 

200 

3.600 

•   «   • 

600.00 

18,000 

4.850 

250 

6.100 

25 

5  75 

786 

1216 

110 

$226 

50 

11.50 

897 

247 

10 

257 

76 

17.25 

910 

270 

10 

280 

100 

2300 

1,160 

296 

12 

308 

150 

S4.25 

1,510 

884 

16 

400 

200 

46.00 

1.760 

476 

18 

494 

Automatic, 

oil  cooled,  single  phase  2200  v.  10%  B.  of  B. 

100 

22.0 

2,500 

$538 

126 

1663 

200 

44.0 

3.500 

800 

36 

836 

Automatic,  water  cooled,  two  phase,  2300  v.  16%  B.  of  B. 

600  16.640  16.400  |160  $6,660 

Motor  operated,  2300  v.   10%  B.  of  B. 


1 

300 

1144 

110 

1164 

3 

520 

186 

10 

196 

6 

900 

302 

12 

314 

•16%  B.  of  B.  hand  operated  2300  V.,  10%  B.  of  B. 

SHUNTS 

Standard  Switch  Board  Shunts,  for  all  types  of  switchboard  am- 
meters. 

Capacity,  amperes, 

for  d.c.  Weight,  lb.  Price 

25-    200     0.76-  1                             13 

300-    500     1.26                                      3-  4 

600-    800     1.6-  2                                  6-7 

1.000-1.200     6.0-  6.76                            7-  8 

1.500    8.6                                      13 

2.000    12.6                                      17 

2.500    20.0                                      19 

8,000-3,500     28.0-30                              20-23 

4.000   36.0                                     27 

4.600    44.0                                       34 

5,000    45.0                                      41 

6.000   55.0                                      48 

7,000 66.0                                      44 

8,000   70.0                                      68 

9,000    80.0                                      76 

10.000   96.0                                      81 

12.000 105.0  108 

16,000    140.0  160 

18.000 155.0  190 

20,000    176.0  320 

SWITCHES 

Motor  Starting  Stoitches,  plain  finished;  front  connection; 
mounted  on  oil  slate  basea 

Switches  of  this  type  are  used  with  alternating  current  motai^. 
having  excessive  starting  current  and  therefore  requiring  fuE«8  on 
switch  to  be  temporarily  cut  out  of  circuit.    The  knife  blades  in 
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startlns  are  held  agalneit  a  spriner  pressure  bar  which  is  powerful 
enough  to  prevent  the  switch  beins  left  in  the  starting  position. 
After  the  motor  has  come  up  to  speed  the  blades  are  reversed  and 
thrown  to  the  fused  end  of  the  switch,  in  which  position  the  fuses 
are  in  circuit  to  protect  the  motor. 

DOUBLE  POLI 

High  Grade 
Capacity* 
amperes  Price,  each  ShippiniT  weight,  lb. 

80    $2.00  6 

60    2.76  11 

100    6.26  21 

Punched  Clip 

30    1.86  5 

60    2.40  11 

100    6.00  19 

THBUB  POUB 

SO    2.76  8 

60    3.66  16 

100    7.00  28 

Punched  Clip 

30    2.60  7 

60    3.30  16 

100    6.60  21 

FOUR  POLB 

SO    3.66  10 

60    4.90  20 

100    9.90  28 

Punched  Clip 

30    3.36  9 

60    4.20  18 

100    8.80  26 

Note.  The  above  prices  and  weights  are  for  switches  for  not 
over  260  volts.  Switches  for  600  voltss  high  grade  type  coht  about 
30%  more  for  the  30  ampere  size,  20%  more  for  the  60  ampere 
and  about  10%  more  for  the  100  ampere  size;  and  weigh  about 
2  lbs.  per  switch  more  than  for  260  volts. 

Switches  of  the  punched  dip  type  for  600  volts  cost  about  20% 
more  in  the  30  and  60  ampere  sizes;  and  about  10%  more  in  the 
100  ampere  sizes.  These  switches  also  weigh  about  2  lbs.  more  per 
switch  than  those  listed. 

Diaconnecting  auHtchea  and  thin  installation  front  connected,  sin- 
gle pole,  single  throw : 

Net  price, 
Tjrpe  Volts  Amperes        f.o.b.  factory 

M.B 2,600  300  $4.96 

M.B 2,600  600  7.66 

M.B 2,600  800  10.36 

M.B 2.600  1,200  13.60 
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Type  Volta 

K.B 2,500 

fis.B.  *•••••••••  Z,oOO 

Bl.B.  ••••••••••  ffOOv 

Sa[>B.  •••>••••••  7,600 

Bs.B.  7,500 

M.B 7,600 

M.B 7,600 

S.Bc   ••••••••••  ifOOO 

S<B.   ••*••••«••  T^oOO 

S.B 7,600 

S.B»      •••••••>..  7,600 

S«B.      ..••••..•.  7,600 

M.B 16,000 

M.B 16,000 

S.B 16,000 

S.B 16,000 

M.B 22,000 

S.B. 22,000 

S.B.      ..........  36,000 

S.B 46,000 

S.B 70,000 

S.B 70i>00 

Safety  catches  —  all  sizes 

M.B. —  Marble  base. 
S.B. —  Steel  b^se. 

The  estimated  cost  installlncr  these  switches  is  as  follows: 


Net  price, 
f.o.b.  factory 

Amperes 

1,600 

26.20 

2,000 

89.60 

8,000 

64.90 

800 

6.76 

800 

9.00 

600 

11.26 

800 

16.76 

1,200 

28.80 

2,000 

67.60 

800 

7.20 

600 

9.46 

800 

18.96 

1,200 

21.10 

2,000 

62.10 

800 

11.26 

600 

14.40 

800 

9.00 

600 

11.70 

800 

16.20 

800 

13.60 

800 

18.00 

300 

26.10 

100 

84.20 

800 

67.60 

6.40 

Cost  of 
Volts  installing  Volts 

2500-16000    $1  46000 

22000         2  70000 

85000         3 


Cost  of 
installing 

4 
6 


•  Oil  switches  for  panel  mounting  with  switch  on  panel  pipe  5-in. 
baclc  of  panel  coKt  about  $2  to  $3  more  and  weigh  about  10  lb.  more 
for  the  non-automatic  tyi)e  and  about  80  lb.  more  for  the  automatic 
tyT)e. 

t  i>f»uble  pole  switches  have  1  transformer.  Triple  and  four-pole 
switches  have  2  transformers,  these  are  also  rumlshed  with  8 
tran»formerH  A  at  a  cost  of  about  |16  more  and  weigh  about  80 
lb   more  than  those  listed. 

Switches  for  the  higher  voltages  are  also  made  for  "  remote  con- 
trol," with  switch  on  framework,  at  a  cost  of  from  about  $10  to  116 
more  for  the  single  throw  and  from  about  1 26  to  |80  more  for  the 
double  throw  switches. 


Distributing  Transformers.  The  prices  and  weights  given  are 
for  transformers  for  single  phase  60  cycle  currenta  Three  phase 
transformers  for  same  voltages  and  cycles  cost  from  about  16  to 
26%  more  than  those  listed  and  26  cycle  about  80-40%  more. 

T^ere  is  considerable  variation  in  the  weights  and  prices  of  the 
same  transformers  among  different  manufacturers,  also  in  the  prices 
quoted  by  any  one  of  the  manufacturers  depending  upon  the  quan- 
tity ordered.  In  general  we  have  found  variations  of  20%  ^both 
more  and  less  than  the  prices  and  weights  given. 
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TABLE  XL.VIIL 


OIL.  SWITCHES,  AUTOMATIC.  ELECTRIC 
OPERATED 


Capacity 
Am-     Volt- 
peres     age 


300 
800 
200 

SOO 

600 

800 


SOO 
600 


300 

600 

800 

1,200 

2.000 

3.000 

2,000 

SOO 

600 

800 

600 

800 

1.200 

2,600 


2.600 

7.500 

12,000 

16.000 


16.000 
15,000 


2.600 
2,600 
2,600 
2.600 
2.600 

2,600 
3.800 
4.500 
4.600 
7.600 
7.600 
7.600 
7.500 
12,000 


Double  pole  Triple  pole             Four  pole 

Slxiflrle  throw  Single  throw        Single  throw 

Cost  CoHt                       Coat 

Switch  Complete  Switch  Complete  Switch  Complete 

only    installed  only     installed    only    Installed 


1  —  Cell  mounted. 


1190         1246 


•  •  •  • 


2  —  Cell 

1204         $270 
211  277 

3  —  Cell 


mounted 


mounted 

$894 

714 

868 

932 

1.428 

1,863 

1.800 

860 

273 

281 

278 

280 

340 

870 

1,600 


•  •   •    • 

•  •  •   • 


1210 
260 
210 
240 
260 
260 
260 
260 
260 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


1271 
316 
271 
SOO 
816 
Sll 
SIO 
S2C 
326 


1774 

794 

961 

1.027 

1,636 

1,973 

1,920 

970 

349 

367 

864 

366 

421 

466 

1,610 


Amperes 

100 
SOO 
300 
600 
600 
800 


-Capacity- 


3  —  Cell  mounted 
Triple  pole  —  Single  throw 


1.200 

2.000 
600 

1.200 
300 
400 


300 
600 
800 


Voltage 

15.000 
16.000 
16.000 
15.000 
16.000 
15.000 


(H8.) 
(H8.) 

(H3.) 


16.000    (H3.) 

15.000   (H3.) 

25.000 

26,000 

35.000 

60.000 


Switch 
only 

$278 

278 

694 

714 

706 

866 

846 

932 

1.632 

1.428 

1.030 

1,166 

1.000 

1,100 


4  —  Cell  mounted 

Four  pole  —  Single  Throw 

2.500  $948 

2.500  973 

2.600  1.178 


Complete 
installed 

1364 

369 

777 

797 

787 

964 

931 

1.030 

1.636 

1,638 

1,129 

1,270 

1.091 

1,230 


11.049 
1.074 
1.284 
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Ampere 

■Capacity ^ 

»              Voltage 

Switch 
only 

1.200 

2.500 

1.260 

2.000 

2,600 

1.936 

SOO 

15.000  (H8.> 

>      948 

500 

16.000   (H8.> 

978 

800 

15.000   (H3.S 

1.178 

(K.12) 

882 

800 

IMOO   (K.4) 

882 

FLOOR    MOUNTED 

Triple  pole  — 

Single  throw 

800 

22.000 

614 

SOO 

46,000 

678 

150 

•   •  •   •  • 

1.708 

800 

55.000 

1.166 

150 

70.000 

1.166 

150 

70.000 

1.708 

150 

70,000 

1.001 

Complete 
installed 

1,871 
2.061 
1,068 
1.078 
1.288 
428 
428 


644 
718 
1.778 
1.226 
1.226 
1.778 
1,061 


DISTSIBUTINO  TRANSFORMEBB 

Single  phase,  60  cycle;  high  tension  side  — 1100,  1200,  2200  and 
2400  volts.     Low  tension  side — 110.120,220  and  240  volta 


Shipping  weight, 

Sise.  kw.                             lb.  (approx.) 

1      146 

1.6 160 

2      176 

2.6   210 

3      236 

4      286 

6       340 

7.6   476 

10       600 

16       820 

20      1.020 

26      1,220 

80       1,400 

40      1.770 

60      2.060 

76       2,600 

100       2,960 

160      8.400 

200      3.660 

Single  phase,  60  cycle;  high  tension  side  —  6.600  volts;  low  ten- 
sion aide  — 110-220-440  volts. 

Shipping  weight. 
Sise,  kw.  lb.  (approx.) 

1      280 

1.6 290 

2      800 

2.5 310 

8      330 

4      876 

6      426 

7.6 560 

10      660 

16      880 

20      1.020 

26       1,220 

80      1.400 


Net  price 

$22 

27 

82 

86 

40 

47 

66 

74 

91 
123 
162 
180 
206 
266 
800 
890 
465 
675 
660 


Net  price 

147 

50 

54 

58 

62 

70 

78 

100 

122 

160 

195 

225 

264 
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Shipping  weight. 


Sixe.  kw. 

lb.  (approx.) 

Net  price 

40 

1,800 

810 

60 

2.100 

860 

76 

•  ••••  ••.•.! 

2.800 

470 

100 

3.400 

iary  voltag 

650 

160 

• 

....      4.260 

€60 

200 

4,800 

730 

Capacity.  200  volt- 

•amperes.    Second 

e,  100. 

Primary 
voltage 

26  cycles 

60  cycles 

at  100  V. 

Shipping, 
weight,  lb. 

Net 

Shipping. 

Net 

secondary 

price 

weight,  lb. 

price 

Dry  type 

200 

63 

117 

42 

116 

400 

66 

18 

42 

15 

600 

56 

18 

46 

16 

600 

62 

19 

63 

16 

1.000 

62 

20 

63 

18 

2.000 

64 

24 

63 

20 

8,000 

85 

27 

68 

28 

4.000 

93 

80 

76  , 

26 

6.000 

100 

82 

80 

28 

6.000 

115 

87 

86 

81 

Oil  Inenilated  type. 

200 

77 

$24 

77 

121 

400 

80 

26 

77 

22 

600 

80 

26 

77 

28 

600 

80 

26 

77 

24 

1.000 

88 

28 

77 

26 

2.000 

110 

29 

77 

2€ 

8.000 

116 

31 

85 

28 

4.000 

130 

61 

120 

41 

6.000 

146 

68 

126 

4S 

6.000 

160 

66 

130 

45 

10.000 

210 

76 

190 

64 

12,000 

250 

88 

216 

78 

15.000 

320 

143 

270 

12€ 

20.000 

850 

167 

286 

166 

25.000 

385 

226 

350 

184 

30.000 

410 

240 

880 

204 

40.000 

900 

478 

815 

878 

50.000 

925 

636 

835 

402 

60.000 

926 

616 

836 

481 

CURBSNT  TftANSPORinSRB 

Current  Transformera  are  used  for  one  or  both  of  two  purposes, 
namely,  to  reduce  the  currents  to  be  measured  to  the  relatively 
small  values  suitable  for  measuring  instruments,  relays  and  drcait 
breaker  trip  coils,  or  to  insulate  meter  circuits  from  high  line 
voltage.  They  are  used  wherever  the  current  exceeds  5  amperes 
and  should  be  used  wherever  the  line  voltage  exceeds  1000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  range  in  weights  and  costs  of 
several  types  and  makes  of  Current  TransformersL  As  a  general 
rule  these  transformers  are  made  in  the  following  sises  —  6.  10.  16. 
20.  26.  30.  40,  60.  80.  100.  160.  200.  260.  800.  400.  500.  600.  800. 
1,000  amperes  primary  and  a  close  price  and  weight  ntay  be  oIk 
tained  by  interpolating.     These  transformers  may  be  used  oa  cir^ 
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cults  of  all  commercial  frequencies.     The  current  in  the  secondary 
winding  is  6  amperes  in  every  case. 


A 

Dry  Type. 

Maximum 

Primary 

Approx.  wt. 

voltage 

amperes 

boxed,  lb. 

2.600 

5-600 

32 

2.600 

6-800 

24-  28 

2.600 

6-800 

48-  67 

8,000 

6-1,000 

44-  60 

15.000 

6-800 

82-  83 

17,000 

6-600 

61-  64 

24.000 

6-600 

142-146 

Oil  Insulated 

27.000 

%a--*«Hoo 

460 

36.000 

6-400 

46.000 
47.000 

"r^s^ 

"640' 

70.000 

""^r 

V.oeo' 

70.000 

Price 

110-113 
13-  19 
21-  31 
21-  34 
34-  44 
32-  41 
46-  66 


S93 
78-102 
f        126 
192-213 

260 
223-247 


STATION    AND    SUB-STATION    TRANSFORMERS 


sue 

In  kw. 

Oil 

100 

8,600 

150 

4.000 

200 

4.300 

260 

4.600 

300 

4.900 

360 

6,200 

400 

6,400 

600 

6,800 

750 

6.800 

1.000 

7.300 

1.600 

8.400 

2.000 

9.200 

2.500 

9.800 

3.000 

10.400 

4.000 

11,400 

6.000 

12,300 

6.000 

13.000 

7.000 

13,800 

8.000 

14.300 

9,000 

16.000 

10.000 

16.400 

Weight  (approx.) 
Case,  colls 
and  iron   Total 


6,300 

6,400 

7,200 

8.000 

8,700 

9.300 

10.000 

11.000 

13,000 

16.000 

17.800 

20,300 

22,400 

24,300 

27.800 

30.700 

33.600 

36,000 

38,000 

40.000 

42.000 


8.800 
10.400 
11.600 
12.600 
13.600 
14,600 
15.400 
16,800 
19.800 
22.300 
26.200 
29.600 
32,200 
34.700- 
39.200 
43.000 
46.600 
49.800 
62.300 
65.000 
67.400 


High 
6300- 
20,000 

$580 

720 

840 

940 

1,040 

1.130 

1.200 

1,380 

1,700 

2,000 


Net  price 
tension  side  voltages 
20,000-   60^0- 
60,000   100.000 


I860 
1.040 
1.200 
1,350 
1.600 
1.600 
1,700 
1.930 
2,370 
2,730 


•  »  ■  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 
■  •  •  • 

«  •  •  • 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 
ft  •  • 

•  •  ft 


11,000 
1,220 
1.400 
1,580 
1,730 
1,870 
2.000 
2.230 
2.730 
3.160 
3,860 
4,600 
6.000 
6,600 
6.300 
7,000 
7,700 
8,400 
9,000 
9,500 

10.000 


Transformere.    A.  A.  Potter  (Power.  Dec.  30.  1913)  gives  the  fol- 
lowing formulas  of  costs  of  transformenti. 


Type 

Air-cooled 

Oil -cooled 

Oil-cooIed 

Oil-cooled 

Oil-cooled 

Water-cooled 

Water-cooled 


Capacity 

Sizes  up  to  3000  kva.  439 

Sixes  up  to  30  kva.  25  cycleH  62 

Sizes  up  to  30  kva.  60  cycles  26. 

Sizes  30  to  100  kva.  25  cycles  157 

Sizes  30  to  100  kva.  60  cycles  119. 

Sizes  100  to  1000  kva.  181. 

1000  to  3000  kva.  806 


ESquation  of  cost 
in  dollars 


9 
2 

6  -f 


1.467 

8.1 

6.25 

4.68 

3.57 

1.726 

1.099 


(kva.) 
(kva.) 
(kva.) 
(kva.) 
(kva.) 
(kva.) 
(kva.) 


CHAPTER  XI 

OVERHEAD  ELECTRICAX.  TRANSMISSION  AND 

DISTRIBUTION 

Chapter  XX  Electric  Railways,  contains  additional  data  on 
overhead  construction. 

Cost  of  Wooden  Poles.  The  cost  of  wood  poles  varies  greatly 
with  market  conditions  and  distance  from  the  shipping  point  By 
far  the  largest  number  of  poles  is  produced  in  the  Nortliwest. 
and  unless  freight  rates  are  excessive,  poles  from  this  section  will 
usually  compete  in  price  with  '*  local "  poles. 

The  prices  given  In  Table  I  are  averages  of  pole  costs  from  a 
number  of  recent  appraisals  by  the  authors  and  indicate  the  relative 
prices  for  different  sizes  of  wood  poles. 

TABLE  L     COST  OP  WOOD  POLES 

ce.     Average  price, 
B        chestnut  poles 

•  •  * 

$1.38 
2.00 
2.12 
8.00 
4.00 
8.60 
4.38 
4.76 
6.60 
6.75 
6.60 
7.00 
8.50 
8.76 

Table  lA  gives  the  average  price  of  poles  in  Seattle,  Wash^  for 
the  years  1912  to  1916  Inclusive,  made  up  from  prices  quoted  from 
several  of  the  largest  dealers. 

TABLE  lA.     AVERAGE  PRICE  OP  CEDAR  POLES   IN 
SEATTLE.  WASH..  FOR  PERIOD  1912-1916  INCLUSIVE 


Length, 

Diam.,  top. 

Average  n 

ins. 

cedar  pc 

25 

6 

11.48 

6 

2.62 

7 

3.44 

80 

6 

3.80 

7 

6.08 

8 

6.23 

86 

6 

6.67 

7 

7.80 

8 

8.98 

40 

7 

9.68 

8 

10.61 

46 

7 

12.10 

8 

13.92 

60 

7 

14.81 

8 

16.77 

Height. 

Diam  of 

Average 

ft. 

top,  ins. 

price 

26 

6 

11.86 

30 

7 

2.23 

30 

8 

2.70 

35 

8 

2.97 

85 

9 

3.43 

40 

8 

8.39 

46 

9 

4.66 

40 

9 

878 

8.98 
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Hetefal.  DUm  of 

R.  top,  Ina. 


Walghta  of  Ch«ltnut  and  Cadar  PoIbi.  Fig.  1  ahowa  the  weight* 
of  chestnut  luid  cedur  pales  of  vajioua  lengths  and  sections  aa 
detarmlned  by  KCtuai  meuiurement  of  a  large  number  of  polea 
made  Id  connection  with  recent  appralaal  vork  of  the  authors. 


1^ 


Fir.    1.    Welsht  of  wood  poletL 

GlIlettV'B  Handbook  of  Coat  Data,  p.  9GZ,  baa  k  table  of  cu.  ft 
Of  wood  per  lln.  ft.  of  tKdes  of  dlRerent  dlmenalona. 

Cadar  Poles,  Shlppino  Data.  We  have  taken  tbe  data  In  Table 
II   from   "Amarlc&n   Telephone   Practice."   by   Kempster   B.   Hlller. 

TABLE  II.     SHIPPING  WEIGHT  OF  CEDAR  POLES 

Dlun.  top,    Liengtb.  , Weight,  lbs. ^ 
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Weight  Saved  by  Seasoning  Wood  Poles.  The  following  taken 
from  Circular  136,  U.  S.  Dept  of  Asrriculture.  Forest  Service,  is  for 
ArborvltsB  (White  Cedar).  Table  III  shows  the  weight  per  cent, 
saved  on  poles  cut  at  various  times  of  the  year  and  seasoned  for 
varying:  periods.  Seasoning  took  place  for  the  most  part  under 
very  favorable  condltiona  The  grround  was  rather  of  a  sandy  soil 
which  held  no  moisture  and  the  other  conditions  were  such  that 
the  sun's  rays  and  the  wind  had  free  access  to  the  polea 


TABLE   III.     1 

PER  CENT. 

OP  FREIGHT  WEIGHT  SAV£33 

SBASONINQ  POLES 

Time  sea- 

Spring 

Summer          Autumn 

Winter 

soned,  days 

cut  % 

cut  %              cut  % 

cut% 

80 

13.2 

11.0 

m    •    9 

60 

15.7 

16.6 

•    •    • 

90 

16.3 

18.0 

1.8 

120 

16.3 

18.0 

19.6 

160 

16.8 

18.0                    0.9 

25.1 

180 

16.3 

18.0                  20.2 

27.6 

210 

16.8 

18.0                  26.6 

29.2 

240 

16.3 

18.7                  88.0 

«   •  • 

270 

16.8 

22.6                 28.9 

«  •  • 

800 

16.3 

25.4 

•   •   tt 

330 

18.5 

26.9 

•   •   • 

860 

23.2 

28.1 

•   •   • 

890 

24.5 

•   «   •                                         •   •   • 

•   •   • 

420 

26.4 

•   •   •                                         •  •   • 

«k  •   • 

Detail  Cost  of  Preparing  and  Setting  Wooden  Poles.  The  follow- 
ing data  were  determined  by  studies  of  the  operations  as  conducted 
in  the  state  of  Washington. 

Unloading.  A  team  and  driver  at  $6  and  a  laborer  at  12.50  per 
8  hour  day  can  unload  from  a  car  per  day  300  25  ft.,  200  SO  ft, 
160  35  ft..  96  50  ft.,  or  60  70  ft  poles  at  a  total  cost  of  18.50.  aver- 
aging 2.8  cts.,  4.2  cts.,  5.25  cts.,  8.75  cts.,  and  14  cts.  per  pole 
respectively. 

Shaving.  One  man  at  12.50  per  8  hr.  day  can  shave  €  25  fU 
5  30  ft,  4  35  ft.,  3  40  ft.,  2  50  ft.,  or  1  70  ft  pole  per  day,  averaging 
40  cts.,  48  cts.,  60  cts.,  80  cts.,  $1.20  and  $2.40  per  pole  respectively. 

Cutting  Gains.  Two  men  at  $2.40  per  8  hr.  day  cutting  an  aver- 
age of  1  gain  can  handle  and  gain  96  35  ft,  65  50  ft,  40  70  ft. 
poles,  averaging  5  cts.,  7.39  cts.  and  12  cts.  respectively.  In  cutting 
2  and  4  gains  into  25  and  30  ft  poles  respectively  it  was  found 
that  one  man  could  handle  and  gain  64  25  ft  poles  and  32  35  ft 
poles,  making  an  average  cost  per  gain  in  poles  of  these  sises 
of  1.9  cts. 

Roofing.  Two  men  at  $2.40  per  8  hr.  day  can  roof  125  25  ft, 
100  30  to  35  ft.  64  40  to  50  ft.  and  35  70  ft  poles;  averaging 
3.84  cts..  4.8  cts.,  7.5  cts.  and  13.7  cts.  per  pole  respectively. 

Hauling.  It  was  found  that,  hauling  against  fairly  steep  grades, 
the  following  average  loads  could  be  handled  for  a  maximum  num- 
ber of  trips  as  given.  Three  loads  of  seven  25  ft  poles,  three  loads 
of  four  35  ft  poles;  3  loads  of  two  50  ft.  polea  The  nunfber  of 
poles  carried  per  load  and  number  of  loads  would,  of  course,  vary 
somewhat,  depending  upon  the  grades  and  length  of  hauL 
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Digging  Holes.  One  man  at  $2.50  per  8  hr.  day  can  average  in 
irravel  S  6  f t.  holes  or  6  4.6  ft  holea  per  4ay»  giving  a  unit  ooat  of 
83. S  ctB.  and  60  ct&  respectively. 

Actual  costs  for  a  large  number  of  85  ft.  poles  set  in  hard  pan, 
earth  and  gravel  averaged  11.36  per  pole.  Holes  for  50  ft  poles 
cost  about  24%  more  or  $1.68  and  holes  for  70  ft  poles  cost  about 
58%  more  or  12.14. 

Erecting  and  Tamping,  One  lineman,  8  hrs.  9  |.60  (|4.00) 
and  12  helpers,  8  hours  9  $.80  ($28.80)  can  set  and  tamp  36  36  ft 
polei^  24  60  ft  poles,  or  10  70  ft  poles,  at  a  cost  of  $82.80. 
10%  should  be  added  for  foreman's  wages  which  are  $8.28,  the 
total  being  $36.08.  averaging  $1.08,  $1.60  and  $3.61  respectively. 

On  another  job  there  were  Ave  men  at  $2.60,  a  lineman  at  $8.76 
and  a  foreman  at  $4.25  which  constituted  an  ordinary  pole  setting 
gang;  making  a  daily  cost  of  $20.60  per  day.  This  outfit  set  twenty 
80  to  36  ft  poles  per  day  at  a  cost  of  about  $0.96  and  $1.03  re- 
spectively. This  same  gang  set  30  26  ft  poles  at  a  cost  of  70  eta 
per  pole. 

Painting.  One  man  at  $4.00  per  8  hr.  day  using  8  erala  of  paint 
at  8.70  (86.60)  can  paint  12  36  ft.  poles  at  a  total  cost  of  $9.60 
averaging  $.80  per  pole.  Add  110%  for  60  ft.  poles  and  213% 
for  70  ft  polea  26  ft  and  30  it.  poles  cost  about  61  to  67  cts. 
per  pole. 

Boring  and  Placing  Btepa.  One  man  at  $2.40  per  day  can  bore 
for  steps  at  a  cost  of  16  to  20  cts.  per  pole  and  same  man  can 
place  them  for  12  to  16  cts.  per  pole. 

Table  IV  gives  a  summary  of  the  approximate  detail  cost  of 
different  slses  of  poles,  the  cost  being  taken  from  several  large 
jobs  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

TABL.E  IV.     DETAIL  COST  OP  WOOD  POLES  • 

Length  of  pole,  ft 26          30          36  40          60  70 

Cost  of  pole    $1.70     $2.70     $3.06  $4.00     $6.60  $9.80 

Freight 36         .23         .26      50  8.00 

Unloading    03         ^05         .06  .06         .09  .14 

Shaving    42         .48         .60  .80       1.20  2.40 

Oaining     04         .06         .06  .08         .07  .12 

Roofing     04         .06         .06  .08         .08  .14 

Hauling  to  Job 40         .84         .86  .93       1.68  8.36 

Digging  hole 60       1.33       1.33  .90       1.66  2.10 

Setung  and  tamping      70         .96       1.03  1.13       1.60  8.61 

Hauling    surplus    earth 02  .04         .02  .02 

^—^^^mm  ^^^_^  ^_^_^.a  I ^—^^-^.1^  ^—^^-^.1^ 

Total,  .unpainted  and  un- 

stepped    $4.18     $6.68     $7.30     $8.02  $12.29  $24.69 

Painting     $0.61  $0.67     $0.80      ....     $1.88     $2.60 

Boring  for  steps 16  20 

Placing  steps 12  16 

Oalvanised   steps .24  36 

Wood  steps 10  10 


•  •••  ••••  •••■ 

•  •••  •••«  •••• 

•  «••  ••••  •••• 

•  •••  ••■»  •*•• 


Total  painted  and 

stepped    $6.31       ....      $8.92 


•  •••  ••••  •• 


Total,  painted  only $4.69     $7.25     $8.10       $14.17  $27.19 

*  Add  $1.60  for  each  pole  set  in  pavement. 


t. 
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Cost  of  Digging  Holes  and  Sotting  Petes.  The  followiAir  data 
were  taken  from  a  recent  appraisal  in  South  Califomia«  TaUe  V 
ffives  the  number  of  holes  dug  in  dry  earth  by  a  gaiig  of  1  fore- 
man and  10  ffroundmen  and  the  number  of  poles  set  per  day  by 
the  same  ga.ng  with  the  addition  of  1  lineman.  The  cost  given 
was  determined  by  the  following  scale  of  wages: 

1  Foreman  at  $4.20  |4.20 

10  Oroundmen  at  $2.25    22.50 

Total  cost  per  day  for  gang  digging  holes. .;  .$26.70 
1  Lineman  at  $3.76 2.76 

Total  cost  per  day  for  gang  setting  poles. ..  .$20.46 
TABLE  V.     DIGGING  HOLES  AND  SETTING  POLES 

DRT  BABTH 

Poles  40  ft.  and  over  set  with  derrick. 

, ^Digging  holes n   / Setting  poles  x 

Total 
Ht.  of   Number      Cost       Number      Cost         labor  cost 
pole,  ft.  per  day    per  hole    per  day   per  pole       per  pole 

9  in  place 

20  46  $0.59  38  $0.80  $1.89 

26  45  0.69  31  0.98  1.57 

80  36  0.74  26  1.17  1.91 

35  36  0.74  23  1.32  2.06 

40  32  0.83  29  1.06  1.88 

46  29  0.92  25  1.22  2.14 

60  26  1.07  22  1.38  2.46 

66  21  1.27  19  1.60  2.87 

60  18  1.48  14  2.18  8.66 

65  14  1.91  9  8.38  5.29 

70  11  2.43  8  3.81  6.24 

76  9  2.97  7  4.36  7.32 

80  8  3.34  6  6.08  8.42 

85  7  3.82  6  6.09  9.91 

90  6  4.46.  4  7.62  12.07 

OTHER   SOILS 

Additional  cost  digging  holes  and  setting  poles  over  dry  earth: 

Mat«krlaJ  Maximum       Minimum        Average 

mttivriiu  percent  percent.  percent. 

Hardpan    44.3  36.         .         40.0 

Ro?r^®'*    «'*^®'} 116.6  104.  110. 

Wet   earth    72.6  68.  70. 

NoTB.    The  above  costs  do  not  include  any  allowance  for  teaming. 

Improved  Method  of  Stenciling  Poles.  The  Telephone  Review. 
Dec,  1914,  describes  a  method  and  equipment  for  stenciling  poles 
by  which  200  poles  may  be  shaved  and  stenciled  per  day.  Tlie 
stenciling  outfit  consists  of  a  short  canvas  apron  equipped  with  5 
hooks   and    2    pocketa     Each    hook    carries    2    numerals    and    the 


• 
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pockets  carry  a  can  of  stencil  paint,  an  extra  can  of  paint  and  a 
rag.  The  method  of  holding  the  stencil  has  been  simplified  by 
placing  a  hook  on  one  end  and  a  handle  on  the  other.  The  o)A 
and  slower  method  was  to  strap  or  tack  the  stencil  to  the 
pole. 

As  the  stencil  marking  is  placed  at  a  height  of  about  6  ft.  and 
and  the  usual  method  is  to  carry  the  paint,  bruHh«  and  stencil 
plates  In  a  basket  which  is  set  at  the  butt  of  the  pole,  it  requires 
for  every  pole  stenciled  10  separate  moveroents  of  10  ft.  each. 
For  an  average  day's  work  using  a  basket,  these  long  moves 
introduce  about  one  mile  of  unnecessary  motion. 

Labor  Costs  of  Pole- Line  Construction.  Louis  W.  Moxey,  Jr.,  in 
Electrical  World,  Dec.  18.  1916,  gives  the  following  data  (Table  VI) 
showing  the  general  range  of  labor  coKts  for  ordinary  transmission 
lines.  The  labor  Items  vary  cf^nslderably  according  to  the  number 
of  poles  to  be  erected  and  the  amount  of  wire  to  be  strung. 


TABLE  VI.     LABOR  COST  OF  POLE-LINE  CONSTRUCTION 


Description  Cost 

SHAVINO  POLB8 


25-ft  pole 
SO-ft.  pole 
86-ft  pole 
40-ft.  pole 
60-ft.  pole 


$0.60 
0.80 
1.00 
1.20 
1.40 


11.20 
1.60 
2.00 
2.40 
2.80 


■RBCnNO  WOOD  POLBB 

26-ftpole         •     0.90  — 
80-ft.  pole  1.20  — 


8 6 -ft.  pole 
40-fL  pole 
60-ft  pole 


1.80  — 
2.70  — 
8.90  —  11.70 


2.70 
8.60 
6.40 
8.10 


■RBCTINO  IRON  FOLKS 

25-ftpole       •        2.00 —    8.00 


ao-ft.  pole 
86-ft.  pole 
40-fL  pole 
60-ft  pole 


8.00  —  12.00 

6.00—20.00 

8.00  —  82.00 

12.00  —  48.00 


DIOOINO  R0L.BS 

26-ftpole  0.60—  8.00 

80-ft  pole  0.76—  8.76 

86-rtpole  0.90—  4.60 

40-ft  pole  1.06—  6.26 

60-ft  pole  1.20—  6.00 

STBPPINQ  P0LB8 

26-ft.  pole  0.60—  1.00 

80-ft.  pole  0.76—  1.60 


Description 

86-ft.  pole 
40-ft.  pole 
60-ft  pole 


Cost 

1.00—  2.00 
1.26—  2.50 
1.60—    8.00 


OUTINO  P0UD8 

26-ft.  pole  8.00—    9.00 

80-ft.  pole  4.00  —  12.00 

86-ft.  pole  6.00  —  16.00 

40-ft.  pole  6.00—18.00 

60-ft  pole  7.00  —  21.00 

BRBGTINO    CROSB-ARM8,    BRACKS, 
PINB  AND  INBUUkTORB 


2-pin  cross-arm 
8-pIn  cross-arm 
4-pln  cross-arm 
6-pin  cross-arm 
8-pin  cross-arm 

BTRINOfNO    W1RB, 
WBATHBRPROOF, 


10.60 
0.60 
0.70 
0.90 
1.10 


$1.00 
1.20 
1.40 
1.80 
2.20 


TRIPLB-BRAID, 
PBR   1000  FT. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


8 
6 
6 
4 

8 

2 

1 

0 

00 


No.    000 
No.  0000 


$2.50 
2.60 
2.80 
8.10 
8.60 
4.00 
4.60 
6.20 
6.00 
6  90 
7.90 


16.00 

5.30 

6.60 

6  20 

7.00 

8.00 

9.20 

10  40 

12.00 

13.80 

16.80 


Cost  of  Butt  Treatment.  The  following  prices  from  a  bulletin 
prepared  by  Page  and  Hill  Co.  were  current  in  the  spring  of  1916. 

The  height  of  treatment  Is  about  1.5  ft.  above  the  ground  liner  of 
poles  set  at  the  average  depth. 

The  different  tsrpes  of  treatment  all  require  a  seasoning  of  the 
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TABL.B  VII.     COST  OP  BUTT  TREATMENT 
Height  of 


rthof 

Diam. 

of 

of  treat- 

Coat of  treatment 

fe.ft. 

top,  ins. 

ment,  ft 

AA 

A 

B 

^    WHITB  CBDAR  I>OLB8 

20 

6 

6 

$0.35 

10.45 

m    9    m 

25 

6 

6 

0.40 

0.65 

•    •    • 

•    • 

6 

6 

0.70 

0.90 

11  30 

30 

6 

7 

0.85 

1.10 

1.85 

•    • 

7 

7 

1.00 

1.26 

1.95 

85 

6 

75 

1.06 

1.35 

2  05 

•   • 

7 

7.5 

RBO 

1.20 
CKDAR  POLES 

1.50 

2.35 

35 

8 

7.5 

1.20 

1.50 

2.25 

40 

8 

7.6 

1  35 

1.75 

2.60 

45 

8 

8 

1.60 

2.00 

2.75 

50 

8 

8 

1.86 

2.60 

8.00 

65 

8 

8 

2.00 

3.00 

3.75 

60 

8 

8.6 

2.50 

8.50 

4.60 

poles  for  a  period  of  four  months.     In  arriving  at  a  seasoned  month, 
the  calendar  months  are  rated  as  follows: 


January 
February- 
March  . . 
April  . . . 
May  .... 
June     . . . 


Ek]Uivalent  in 
seasoning  months 


July   

August  . . . 
September 
October  . . 
November 
December 


ISquivalent  In 
seasoning  months 


1 
1 

1 


"  AA  *'  and  **  A  "  treatments  are  identical  except  that  In  the  **  AA  ** 
treatment  creosote  is  used  while  in  the  '*  A  "  treatment  carbolineum 
Is  used.  Both  treatments  are  made  in  open  tanlcs  and  are  for  a 
period  of  15  mins.  if  the  temperature  is  below  70  degs.  F.  or  more. 
If  the  temperature  is  below  70  deg.  F.  the  time  of  treatment  is 
Increased  proportionally.  During  the  treatment  the  bath  must  be 
maintained  at  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  180  deg.  F.  nor  more 
than  230  deg.  F.  and  must  be  heated  to  a  temperature  of  216  deg.  F. 
at  least  once  in  4  hrs. 

The  "  B  "  treatment  is  done  in  open  tanlcs  using  an  alternate  hot 
and  cold  bath  of  creosote.  The  hot  bath,  having  a  max.  temper- 
ature of  230  deg.  F.  and  a  min.  temperature  of  180  deg.  F.»  must 
be  heated  to  212  deg.  F.  at  least  once  in  every  4  hrs..  Is  for  a  period 
of  4  hrs.  The  cold  bath,  which  must  be  below  112  deg.  F.,  Is  then 
used  for  a  period  of  2  hrs. 

Cost  of  Creototing  Poles.  R.  A.  Lundqulst  in  Western  Engineer- 
ing. Jan.,  1913,  gives  following  table  of  costs  and  quantities  of 
creosote  required  for  butt  treatment  of  various  Icinds  of  poles. 

Value  of  Treating  Poles  and  Equipment.  In  a  paper  read  before 
the  Minnesota  Electrical  Association,  abstracted  in  Electrical  World. 
May  26,  1916.  S.  B.  Hood  of  the  Minneapolis  General  Electric  Com- 
pany said,  that  the  average  life  of  a  pole  which  has  had  a  good 
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Size  of  pole  Amt.  crefiote 

Cost  of 

Top                     applied. 

treatment  o 

dlara.,  LenKth,    Idh.  per 

Preserva- 

Total 

ins.          ti.          pole 

tive 

cost 

7             30             25 

$0.30 

10.76 

7              30             60 

0.60 

1.06 

8             40             87.6 

0.90 

1.86 

8              40             6«.6 

1.46 

1.90 

8             40             89 

0.90 

1.36 

7             86             86 

0.80 

1.26 

Species 

Chestnut    

Northern  white  cedar 
Wefltem  yellow  pine  a 
Western  yellow  pineb 
Western  red  cedar  a. 
Lodffe  pole  pine 

a  —  6  lbs.  per  cu.  ft 

b  — 10  lb&  per  cu.  ft. 

c  —  Cost  of  operation  $0.46  per  pole. 

open-tank  treatment  with  a  high -distillate  creosote  oil  will  be  20 
years,  as  compared  with  8  to  10  years  for  untreated  poles.  As  an 
example  of  the  economy  of  pole  treatment,  talte  a  86 -ft.  pole 
coatinff  when  it  la  set  In  ixwltion  untreated  $10  and  havinir  a  Hfc 
of  8  years.  Compare  this  with  a  treated  pole  costing  in  position 
about  111.60  and  having  at  least  20  years  of  useful  life.  With 
Interest  at  6%»  the  annual  cost  for  the  untreated  pole  Is  11.86  and 
for  the  treated  pole  11.28,  a  decrease  of  nearly  one-third  in  the 
annual  fixed  chargea 

If  the  life  of  the  poles  is  increased,  it  Is  necessary  to  get  an 
equal  life  from  the  various  pole  fittings.  In  the  case  of  hardware 
this  has  been  accomplished  by  using  a  zinc  coating,  the  hot 
galvanising  process  having  been  proved  the  best.  For  cross-arms 
an  equal  life  can  be  obtained  by  open-tank  impregnation  similar 
to  that  used  for  the  pole  butts.  The  life  of  the  arm  as  well  as  its 
strength  can  also  be  increased  considerably  by  using  one  of  the 
several  forms  of  metal  pin  which  clamp  around  the  arm.  Where 
the  cost  of  these  is  not  warranted  metal  pins  with  a  small  shank 
may  be  used.  The  old-style  wood  pin,  requiring  the  removal  of  a 
«arge  part  of  the  arm  to  provide  a  sufficiently  large  hole,  should 
have  no  place  in  modern  overhead  construction. 

For  low- tension  circuits,  principally  secondary  work,  where  the 
maximum  voltage  does  not  exceed  760  volts  between  wires,  cross- 
arm  construction  should  be  abandoned  entirely  for  galvanized-steel 
racks  or  bracketa  These  coKt  lens  than  good  cross-arms  with  their 
fittings,  and  there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  useful  life  that  can 
be  had  from  them.  In  addition,  they  make  it  possible  to  support 
the  wires  In  a  vertical  plane  on  short  centers.  In  this  position 
there  Is  no  tendency  for  the  wires  to  swing  together,  and  if  the 
circuit  carries  alternating  current  the  Inductive  drop  is  materially 
reduced  by  the  close  spacing.  This  method  of  const  ruction  i)ermlts 
taking  off  service  drops  without  using  an  unsightly  buck-arm.  The 
general  appearance  of  a  line  constructed  with  thene  brackets  or 
racks  Is  all  that  can  be  desired  and  should  reduce  the  growing 
demand  for  underground  construction  in  congested  districts. 

Cost  of  Concrete  Bases  for  Wood  Poles.  Enf?lneering  and  Con- 
tracting, Aug.  28.  1908.  gives  the  following:  Fig.  2  shows  a  con- 
cn^te  base  for  transmission  line  poles  invented  by  M.  H.  Murray 
of  Bakersfleld.  Cai..  and  used  by  the  Power  Transit  &  Light  Co. 
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of  that  city.  These  b«Ms  are  molded  and  shipped  to  the  work 
ready  for  placing.  They  weigh  about  420  Iba.  each.  One  Imjw 
requires  37.6  lbs.  of  S  i  O.SG  In.  steel  bar,  10  lbs.  of  PorUaud  cement. 
3  cu.  ft,  of  broken  elone  or  gravel  and  enough  sand  to  (111  the  torro 
or  mold,  which  la  10  i  10  Ina.  by  4.S  fL  Unskilled  labor  la  em- 
ployed In  the  moldlnK  Hi)d  two  men  can  mold  ten  bases  per  8  bT- 
day.     The  coat  of  molding  la  as  [olloWH  per  baae: 

S  men  at  12  per  day  (D.«B 

Brace  Irons  per  set   -S.fiO 

1/9  cu.  yd.  stone  at  I^.Ofi 0.46 

40  lbs.  cement  at  I. E  eta    0  SO 

Total   cost    14.10 

In  the  work  Cor  the  .fompany  named  above  two  men  at  II  per 
day  each  set  G  bases  in  8  bra.,  making:  the  cost  of  nettlnK  80  eta. 
per  base.    The  bases  nere  sunk  to  a  depth  of  t  ft.  t  Ina.     In  many 


Ptg.    t.     Concrete  base  for  wooden  poles. 

cases  they  were  placed  under  poles  without  Interrupting  service  by 
Hawing  oft  the  pole,  dropping  It  Into  the  ground,  placing  the  new 
base  and  setting  the  sawed-uff  pole  on  It  and  tM>ltlng  up  the  strkps. 
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Cost  of  Rolnforolng  Wood  Polos  with  Conorsto.  Red-Cedar  poles 
which  had  been  in  service  for  nearly  17  years  were  recently  rein- 
forced with  concrete  by  the  Puget  Sound  Traction.  U^ht  ft  Power 
Company.  The  line  Is  7  miles  long:  and  is  a  main  power  line  serv- 
iniT  the  American  Smelting  A  Refining  Company's  plant  at  Tacoma, 
Wash.  The  following  costs  are  given  in  Electrical  World,  May 
1>.  1917. 

First  the  earth  around  the  ground  line  was  removed.  Then  iron 
rods  with  the  ends  bent  at  right  angles  were  driven  into  the  poles 
around  the  weakened  section  and  expanded-metal  strips  wrapped 
around  the  rods.  After  a  piece  of  sheet  metal  had  been  placed 
inside  the  hole  around  the  pole  butt  to  serve  as  a  form  the  concrete 
was  poured.  About  7  rods  were  used  on  each  pole.  The  cost  of 
reinforcing  the  259  poles  on  this  line  cost  was  $2,865.14,  making 
the  total  cost  per  pole  19.10  and  the  material  cost  per  pole  $3.69. 
The  following  table  gives  the  unit  amount  of  each  kind  of  material 
used,  and  the  cost  thereof  as  well  as  the  labor  cost. 

Material :  Cost  per  pole 

6.1  No.  1  iron  rods $1.40 

1.7  No.  2  iron  rods : 0.49 

1.16  expanded  metal   0.246 

0.21  cu.  yds.  sand 0.304 

0.38  cu.  yds.  pea  gravel 0.612 

1.83  sacks  cement 0.933 

Tooli^  etc 0.688 

Labor: 

Hauling  (Including  rent  of  wagon) 0.71 

Reinforcing 3.59 

Moving  poles   0.05 

Quying 0.042 

Cleaning  up   0.05  "* 

Miscellaneous  0.043 

Total    $9.10 

• 

Concrete  Settings  for  Wooden  Poles.  We  quote  the  following 
communication  from  Page  A  Hill  Co.  in  regard  to  concrete  settings 
for  wooden  poles. 

"A  careful  examination  following  the  storms  (Autumn  of  1915) 
at  Houston  showed  that  most  of  the  poles  that  went  down  were 
set  in  concrete.  The  same  condition  was  observed  a  few  years  ago 
after  a  severe  storm  at  Fargo.  N.  D. 

"This  would  tend  to  show  that  a  concrete  setting  adds  nothing 
to  the  strength  of  a  wooden  pole. 

**  There  is  no  preserving  value  in  a  concrete  setting.  In  fact, 
the  concrete  may  hasten  decay  by  retaining  the  moisture  in  the 
wood,  thereby  creating  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  the  growth 
of  the  wood-destroying  fungi." 

Joint  Pole  Construction  at  Lot  Angeles,  Calif.  J.  E.  MacDonald 
In  the  Transactions  of  the  A.  I.  E.  E.,  April,  1912.  gives  a  series 
of  curves.  Fig.  3,  showing  the  market  prices  of  poles  at  tidewater 
points,  from  which  points  distribution  is  made  locally.  Supple- 
menting-^is,  is  the  curve  showing  the  valuations  according  to  the 
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Joint  schedule  for  new  poles  set.  painted  and  stepped.  It  will  be 
noted  that  this  ffives  a  valuation  of  35  eta.  per  pole  foot  for  poles 
SO  to  60  ft  In  lemrth.  Poles  which  have  been  set  less  than  S  years 
are  assumed  to  be  of  the  same  value  as  new  pole&  Poles  set  from 
8  to  6  years  are  assumed  to  be  of  the  same  value  as  new  poles^  but 
no  value  is  ^iven  to  that  portion  of  the  pole  which  is  in  the  ground. 


eT 


oT     S"      ST 


»         40  «'        50^ 

LENGTH  IN  FEET 

Fig.  3.     Joint  pole  charges  and  market  prices  of  round  cedar  poles. 

Poles  set  over  6  years  are  assumed  to  depreciate  at  the  rate  of  3.5 
eta  per  ft.  per  annum,  but  no  value  is  given  to  that  portion  of 
pole  which  is  in  the  ground.  During  6  years*  operation  under  this 
schedule,  it  has  been  found  that  the  valuations  are  approximately 
correct  The  values  given  for  50  ft..  55  ft  and  60  ft  poles  are 
lower  than  they  nhould  be.  but  InaMmuch  as  such  poles  are  usually 
set  by  the  party  desiring  the  top  position  and  the  added  length  is 
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oftan  solely  for  thin  party's  benefit,  it  has  not  been  found  that  the 
eharses  prove  Inequitable. 

During  the  5  years  under  discussion  no  individual,  save  a  news* 
paper  reporter,  has  precipitated  the  query  "  Does  it  pay? "  It 
should  not  be  necessary  to  furnish  exact  data  on  this  point.  The 
reduction  in  investment,  that  is,  the  difference  between  the  purchase 
and  installation  cost  of  over  60,000  poles  indei)endently  and  oper* 
ated,  as  against  21,270  combination  poles,  is  subject  to  exact  deduo* 
tion.  The  difference  in  the  maintenance  and  depreciation  charges  on 
them  represents  a  quantity  which  may  also  be  arrived  at  very 
closely.  The  saving  in  the  maintenance  and  depreciation  charges, 
at  joint  expense,  of  the  combination  poles  for  one  year  exceeds  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  office  of  the  committee  for  the  entire  period 
of  6  years.  In  addition  to  this  there  are  the  intangible  quantities, 
such  as  the  saving  which  results  from  such  a  project  as  a  matter 
of  public  policy;  also  the  saving  due  to  the  entire  absence  of  acci- 
dents on  Joint  polei^  on  account  of  superior  construction.  Some 
of  us  might  even  figure  on  the  conservation  possibilities,  taking  the 
entire  United  States  as  a  basis  of  action. 

Cost  of  SeUIng  Wood  Poles.  Tables  VIII  and  IX  give  the  estl« 
mated  cost  of  setting  poles,  taken  from  "  Data." 

TABLE    VIII.     (X)ST   OF   SESTTINO  WOOD    POLES.    AVERAOB 

CHICAOO  CONDITIONS    (1900-1910) 


Length.  Top,  Cost  In  Shaving,  Haul- 

Paint- 

Total 

ft.        ins. 

rough 

etc. 

Ing 

Setting 

ing 

Paint 

costt 

10         8 

$0.76 

10.40 

10.30 

12.50 

10.20 

10.08 

$4.23 

16         8 

1.00 

.60 

.30 

2.60 

.20 

.08 

4.58 

20         8 

1.26 

.60 

.35 

8.00 

.24 

.10 

5.54 

26         6 

1.98 

.90 

.395 

3.24 

.31 

.16 

6.99 

25         7 

2.72 

.90 

.395 

3.24 

.31 

.16 

7.78 

26         8 

4.00 

.90 

.395 

3.24 

.31 

.16 

9.01 

80         6 

8.06 

1.10 

.450 

8.50 

.35 

.16 

8.62 

80         7 

6.00 

1.10 

.450 

3.50 

.35 

.20 

10.60 

SO         8 

8.25 

1.10 

.460 

8.50 

.35 

.20 

11.85 

36         7 

8.00 

1.80 

.481 

3.76 

.42 

.20 

14.16 

86         8 

8.10 

1.30 

.481 

3.80 

.42 

.24 

14.34 

40         7 

9.10 

1.66 

.600 

4.26 

.50 

.24 

16.24 

40         8 

10.06 

1.55 

.600 

4.38 

.60 

.28 

17.36 

46         7 

11.81 

1.80 

.640 

5.10 

.58 

.28 

20.21 

46         8 

14.00 

1.80 

.640 

6.25 

.58 

.28 

22.56 

60         7 

13.43 

2.10 

.750 

6.50 

.64 

.33 

23.75 

60         8 

15.67 

2.10 

.760 

6.70 

.64 

.33 

26.09 

66         7 

16.00 

2.30 

.869 

8.62 

.72 

.38 

28.89 

66         8 

21.00 

2.30 

.869 

8.90 

.72 

.38 

84.17 

60         7 

22.00 

2.75 

.948 

9.41 

.80 

.44 

36.35 

66         8 

27.07 

3.10 

.980 

10.19 

.88 

.52 

42.74 

70         7 

36.00 

3.40 

1.050 

10.97 

.96 

.60 

61.98 

Foreman's  wages  included,     t  No  supervision  or  other  overhead 
charges  included. 


Table  DC  is  from  the  Valuation  Report  of  the  Calumet  Electric 
Street  Ry.  Co.  and  South  Chicago  Ry.  Co.  as  prepared  by  the 
Traction  Valuation  Commission.  Chicago. 
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TABLE  IX.     COST  OP  SETTING  WOOD  POLES.  CHICAGO 
TRACTION  VALUATION  COMMISSION  (1911) 

Diam.    Price       Cost    Total  cost  in  place  for  different  settlnss 


iRth 

top 

of 

of 

Heeled  and 

Set  in 

Set  in 

In  1  cu.  yd. 

ft. 

ins. 

pole 

labor 

breasted 

barrels 

rock 

concuvte 

30 

7 

16.20 

$2.80 

$8.75 

S9.50 
12.00 

$10.00 

111.50 

36 

7 

8.10 

2.90 

11.75 

13.00 

14.60 

40 

8 

11.45 

3.05 

16.20 

16.50 

16.50 

18.00 

45 

8 

16.10 

3.25 

19.10 

19.35 

20.36 

21.86 

50 

8 

16.40 

3.60 

19.76 

20.00 

21.00 

22.60 

66 

8 

17.60 

4.00 

22.36 

22.60 

23.60 

26.10 

Cost  of  Setting  Chestnut  Poles.  As  an  example  of  the  basiB  for 
computing  the  costs  of  pole  settinir.  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Electric 
Light  Association  furnished  the  following  data  given  in  Electrical 
World.  Feb.   24,   1917. 

The  costs  given  are  for  2  lines  built  through  a  hilly  country.  The 
I>oles  used  are  chestnut  and  vary  in  length  from  46  ft.  to  60  ft. 
The  average  length  of  the  poles  was  48  ft. 

Number  of  poles   828  486 

Labor  per  pole  (hauling,  trimming,  setting  and  cross- 
arming)    $18.78  $16.88 

Extra  teaming  (hauling  men  and  material) 2.69  2.86 

Miscellaneous    1.10  4.43 

Insurance 96  .78 

"It  will  be  noted  that  the  miscellaneous  charges  in  the  second 
column  of  the  table  are  rather  high.  This  is  due  to  the  many 
incidentals  that  happen  in  the  building  of  any  transmission  line 
occasioned  by  unforeseen  difficulties,  of  damages  and  other  dUB- 
culties  that  impede  construction  work.  These  figures  are  mean- 
ingless  to  anyone  not  familiar  with  the  type  of  construction. 
Chestnut  poles  of  class  '  A '  specifications  were  used,  which  are 
nearer  sawlogs  than  they  are  poles.  £2ach  pole  was  equipped  with 
an  angle-iron  bayonet  and  with  2  wood  crossarms  4  in.  by  6  in.  by 
8  ft.  These  in  turn  were  equipped  with  three  strings  of  suspension 
insulators  6  units  per  string." 

Rapid  Erection  of  60- Ft.  Cedar  Poles.  Electrical  World.  April  7. 
1917,  gives  the  following  data  on  setting  poles  by  the  use  of  a 
Matthews  pole  erector.  The  San  Diego,  Cal.,  Consolidated  Gas  and 
Electric  Company  has  been  able  to  raise  poles  on  3  transmission 
lines  in  an  average  time  of  12  mlns.  per  pole.  One  line  consisted 
of  an  18-mlle  stretch  of  66,000  volt  circuit,  and  the  other  two  were 
11.000  volt  circuits.  12  miles  and  16  miles  long  respectively.  Most 
of  the  poles  were  60  ft.  Western  red  cedar,  with  not  less  than  9  in. 
tops  and  an  average  weight  of  1600  lbs.  each.  In  some  places  66  fL 
and  60  ft.  poles  were  used.  All  of  the  lines  stretch  across  rough, 
brush-covered  country. 

The  equipment  which  was  used  consisted  of  a  Matthews  pole 
erector  with  an  extension  built  on  the  peak  of  the  gin.  It  was 
found  necessary  to  increase  the  effective  height  of  the  gin  because 
of  the  56  ft.  and  60  ft.  poles,  which  had  to  be  raised  occasionally, 
and  because,  in  rough  country,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  place 
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the  bed  of  the  pole-erector  waffon  on  a  level  site  and  thus  obtain 
the  advantage  of  the  full  normal  height  of  the  gin.  At  first  the 
Increased  height  was  obtained  by  putting  a  channel-iron  extension 
on  the  peak  of  the  gin.  Later,  when  this  extension  was  bent,  it 
was  replaced  by  another  made  from  two  pieces  of  Douglas  fir 
measuring  8.76  ins.  by  5.76  Ins.  by  10  ft. 

Experience  with  this  outfit  has  shown  that  it  Is  advisable  to 
haul  the  pole-erector  wagon  with  a  team  and  to  use  an  automobile 
truck  for  pulling  the  rope.  Where  the  earth  is  soft  the  wagon  has 
to  be  blocked  up  so  that  the  feet  of  the  erector  will  have  a  solid 
bearing.  In  speaking  of  the  use  of  this  apparatus  under  severe 
conditions  in  rough  country,  L.  M.  Klauber,  superintendent  of  the 
electrical  department  for  the  San  Diego  company,  pointed  out  that 
even  on  the  first  day  this  outfit  was  used  the  line  crew  required  an 
average  of  only  13  mins.  from  pole  to  pole,  including  the  time 
conmimed  in  setting  the  erector  and  in  traveling  from  hole  to  hole. 
The  pole  spacing  was  860  ft. 

The  pole  erector  was  made  by  W.  N.  Matthews  A  Bro.,  of  St. 
IjouIs. 

Cost  of  Setting  Poles  by  Block  and  Tackle.  E.  6.  Hook,  super- 
intendent of  construction.  Georgia  Railway  A  Power  Co.,  gives  the 
following  data  in  Electrical  World.  Feb.   24.  1917. 

We  have  set  quite  a  number  of  poles  in  north  Georgia  during 
the  past  few  years,  and  by  using  a  block  and  tackle  method  of 
our  own  design  have  been  able  to  set  a  large  number  of  60  ft. 
creosoted  poles  In  a  day's  time  with  a  minimum  number  of  men 
at  a  cost  of  60  cts.  to  76  cts.  per  pole.  This  figure,  of  course,  does 
not  Include  anything  but  actually  setting  and  tamping  in  the  poles. 
The  cost  of  compiling  the  figures  is  negligible,  as  it  required  merely 
the  scanning  of  a  few  dally  field  reports  selected  at  random.  We 
have  used  the  block  and  tackle  method  for  a  couple  of  years  and 
employed  a  pair  of  mules  and  9  or  10  men  to  set  poles.  Recently 
a  1.5  ton  truck  has  been  substituted  for  the  mules  and  the  services 
of  6  or  7  men  dispensed  with.  In  other  words,  we  are  now  setting 
from  25  to  forty  60  ft.  and  60  ft.  creosoted  poles,  weighing  ap- 
proximately 2  tons  each.  In  a  day  with  3  men  and  the  truck  at  a 
cost'  which  is  approximately  33  cts.  per  pole. 

Cost  of  Chestnut  Poles  and  Pole  Line.  The  report  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Utility  Commissioners  of  New  Jersey  on  the  application 
of  the  Jersey  Power  Company  to  Issue  capital  stock,  abstracted  in 
Electrical  World,  Aug.  8,  1914,  states  that,  the  contract  with  the 
Hopatcong  Mountain  Lake  Land  Development  Company  for  616 
poles  showed  the  following  prices:  Six  70  ft.  long  at  $18.50  each; 
ten  of  65  ft.  at  |16  each;  fifty  of  60  ft.  at  $11.50;  eighty  of  65  ft. 
at  $8.75:  120  of  60  ft.  at  $8:  260  of  46  ft  at  $5.60.  The  average 
price  was  $7.60 ;   the  average  height  was  49  ft 

The  cost  of  poles  from  Boonton  to  Mlllbrook,  N.  J.,  is  figured  by 
the  commission  at  $2,660.  This  allows  for  406  poles  with  a  total 
of  19,260  ft.,  or  an  average  of  47.3  ft.  and  an  average  price  of 
16.56  per  pole.  This  estimate  is  based  on  an  average  number  of 
46  poles  per  mile.     The  commission's  engineer,  H.  E.  Carver,  testi- 
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fled  that  in  his  jucUrment  $4.10  was  an  adequate  price  for  setting 
a  poie.  The  ensrlneer  for  the  company,  Mr.  l«owe.  testified  that 
the  cost  of  strinering  wire  would  average  ahout  $25  per  mile  of  wire. 
The  commission  allowed  |45  per  mile  for  stringing  wire  from  Mill- 
brook  to  Dover  owing  to  the  conditions  under  which  this  wire  mual 
be  strung. 

In  general,  on  the  figures  of  the  company  the  commlasion  esti- 
mated the  average  price  of  poles  delivered  on  the  cars  at  $7. SO  each. 
It  allowed  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  $7.50  as  the  average  cost  for 
unloading,  teaming,  hauling,  digging,  locating,  framing,  setting  and 
tree-trimming,  including  necessary  guys  and  anchors  for  poles. 
Tlie  commission  allowed  for  wire  5%  more  than  the  estimate  of 
the  company  Inasmuch  as  the  estimate  allowed  nothing  for  saig. 
For  braces,  Innulators  and  cross-arms  on  poles  the  oommlssioo 
allowed  only  |7  between  Boonton  and  Mlllbrook.  To  the  total  net 
cost  of  physical  construction,  as  estimated,  the  commission  added 
13%  for  engineering  and  contlngencfea  The  testimony  as  to  the 
cost  of  right-of-way  showed  an  outlay  of  roughly  $8,000  therefor. 

Detail  Cost  of  Crost-Armt.  The  following  is  taken  from  cost 
data  compiled  by  Mr.  Burroughs,  engineer  of  Washington  State 
.Commission. 

Placing  Arma.  One  line  man  at  $8.76  per  day  will  tack  on  firom 
20  to  30  6 -pin  arms  in  one  day.  Considering  26  as  an  average, 
the  cost  would  be  11  cts.  each.  An  average  of  fifteen  10-  and 
16-pin  arms  can  be  placed  at  a  cost  of  25  cts.  each. 

Fitting  up  Arma.  One  man  at  35  cts.  per  hr.  can  fit  up  10  10-pln 
arms  per  hr..  a  cost  of  3.6  eta  each.    On  this  basis  a  6-pln  would 

TABLE  X.     SINGLE  CROSS  ARM  PRICES 

6         10       16         10       20    Back  Extra 
Material  pin     pin     pin    knob  knob  brace  brace 

Cross  arm $0.30  $0.48  $0.44  $0.80  $0.30    

2  30-ln.    braces    18       .18       .18       .18       .18     $0.18 

1  machine  bolt.    %   ins.  by 

12  ln.H 05       .06       .06       .06       .06    

2  car  bolts  %  Ins.  by  4  ins.     .02       .02       .02      .02       .02 02 

1  lag  screw    ^-in.   by   4^ 

ins.    01       .01       .01       .01       .02    

Locust  pins  1 M    ins.   by   8 

ins 09       .14       .28    

No.  4  knob.s 06       .10    

S-in.    No.    15   screws 08       .06     

1  angle  iron  back  brace . .     ...     $0.09    .... 

4  machine   bolts    V^-in.    by 

4%   ins 09    


$0.65  $0.83  $0.93  $0.64  $0.73  $0.99  $0.20 

Labor 

Pitting  up  arms $0.03  $0.04  $0.05  $0.08  $0.10  

Distributing  arms 03  .03       .03       .03  .08  

Placing  arms 11  .25       .26       .26  .26  $0.86  $0.16 

$0.17  $0.32  $0.33  $0.36  $0.38  $0.36  $0.15 

Total  cost $0.82  $1.16  $1.26  $1.00  $1.11  $1.84  |«.86 
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TABLE  XI.  DOUBLE  CROSS  ARM  PRICES 

6  10  16  10         20 

Material  pin        pin       pin      knob    knob 

2  GTOBs  arms   $0.60  $0.86  10.88  $0.60  $0.60 

4  30-ln.   braces    36  .36  .36  .36  .36 

1%-ln.  by  18-in.  machine  bolt 08  .08  .08  .08  .08 

4%-ln.  by  4-in.  car  boltfl 04  .04  .04  .04  .04 

4  % -In.  by  18-in.  double  arm  bolt..     .24  .48  .48  .48  .48 

2Vi-ln.  by  4V4-in.  lag  Rcrews 03  .03  .03  .03  .08 

1  ^   by  8-ln.  locust  pins 17  .28  .46 

Knobs 10  .20 

Screws ..  ..  .06  .12 

$1.62     12.13     12.32     |1.76     $1.91 
Labor 

Fitting  up  arms  $0.08     $0.12     $0.14     $0.20     $0.26 

Distributinir  arms 04         .04         .04         .04         .04 

Placing  arms 37         .66         .66         .66         .66 

$0.49     $0.81     $0.83     $0.89     $0.94 
Total  cost ' $2.01     $2.94     $3.16     $2.64     $2.86 

cost  2.6  cts.  and  a  16-pin  4.6  cts.  Placing  knobs  will  cost  at  least 
7.6  cts.  for  a  10-knob  and  10  cts.  for  a  20-knob. 

Diatrilfution.  A  team  at  $6  and  a  ground  man  at  $2.60  (a  total 
charge  of  $8.60  per  day)  will  distribute  all  the  arms  that  an 
ordinary  gang  can  use.  Hence  the  cost  of  distributing  will  depend 
entirely  upon  the  number  used.  (.Considering  a  10-man  gang  as 
placing  200  arms  per  day.  and  this  team  and  ground  man  requiring 
one-half  day  to  load  and  distribute  them,  the  cost  will  be  2.1  cts. 

CreoBoted.  Creosoting  will  cost  13  cts.  for  a  10-pln  and  14  cts. 
for  a  16-pin  arm.  These  prices  are  based  on  a  cost  of  $16  per 
M.  ft.  b.  m.  for  creosoting  lumber. 

Brackets.  Cost  of  oak  bracket  1.6  eta ;  cost  of  spikes,  1  ct. ; 
labor,  considering  16  brackets  placed  per  hour,  3  eta ;  making  a 
total  6.6  cts. 

Labor  Cost  of  Stringlno  Guys.  The  data  given  in  the  following 
table  were  obtained  in  connection  with  an  appraisal  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

Z^BOR  COST  or  8TRIN0IN0  OUTS 

Guys      Cost       Average       Cost 
Class  Size  per  day  per  guy  length,  ft.     per  ft. 

Head  or  stub         #8  galv.  iron  9  $1.11  163  $0.0068 

H-in.  g.  1. 

Head  or  stub         %-in.  g.  1.  6  1.66  160  0.0104 

Anchor                     #8  g.  i.  8  1.25  39  0.0321 

H-in.  g.  i. 

Anchor                     %-in.  g.  i.  6  2.00  68  0.0345 

Bridle  Ouy              %-in.  g.  L  4  2.60  75  0.0333 

In  the  above  table  the  cost  per  guy  is  based  upon  the  average 
number  of  guys  placed  per  day  by  the  following  gang: 

2  linemen  at  $3.76  per  day $7.60 

1  groundman  at  $2.60  per  day 2.50 

Total  labor  cost  per  day $10.00 
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Detail  Cost  of  Single  Anchor  Quys.  The  foUowinsr  costs  are 
taken  from  a  recent  Pacific  Coast  appralsaL 

Disiring  holes  at  $1.98  each: 

6  laborers,  8  hra  at  30  cts.  dig  8  holes  at  a  cost  of.  .|14.40 
Add  10%  for  foreman's  wagres 1.44 

Cost  of  8  holes $15.84 

Placingr  and  refilling  at  $1.11  each : 

1  man.  8  hra.  at  60  cts I  4.00 

3  laborers.  8  hrs.  at  30  cts 7.20 

Place  and  refill  11  holes  at  a  cost  of $11.20 

Add  10%  for  foreman's  wages 1.12 

Cost  for  11  holes   $12.32 

Placing  strand  at  $0.93  each: 

4  linemen,  8  hrs.  at  50  cts $16.00 

2  helpers,  8  hrs.  at  30  cts 4.80 

Place   24  guy  strands  at  a  cost  of    $20.80 

Add  10%  for  foreman's  wages 2.08 

Cost   for   24   guy   strands    $22.88 

The  average  cost  for  teaming  is  approximately  $0.25  per  guy. 

The  average  cost  of  tying  in  an  insulator  is  $0.07. 

Cost  of  Anchor  Logs  and  Quys.  The  following  data  are  from  a 
recent  Pacific  Coast  appraisal. 

Anchor  logs  are  frequently  made  from  old  poles  cut  in  '6  to  8  ft. 
lengths.  Two  men  will  cut.  dig  holes  for  and  place  one  such 
anchor  log  in  about  5  hrs.  Two  linemen  will  place  a  single  guy 
in  1  hr.  and  a  double  guy  in  2  hrs.  An  iron  wire  guy  takes  2  men 
about  .5  hr.  to  complete.     Comparative  costs  are  as  follows : 

COST   OF  ANCHOR  LOGS   AND  OUTS 

Single    Double     Wire 
guy         guy         guy 

Cutting  anchor  log,  6  ft.  at  7  cts $0.42  $0.42         

Digging  hulen  and  placing  log.  10  hrs.  at  25  cts.  2.50  2.50  .... 

Teaming     25  .25  $0.10 

Placing   strand    1.00  2.00  .50 

Cost  complete    $4.17       $5.17       $0.50 

Detail  Cost  of  a  50  Ft.  Single  Anchor  Guy.  The  following  is  from 
a  recent  Pacific  Coast  appraisal. 

Cost 

50  ft.  of  ^tfl-in.  strand,  at  $0.14   $0.57 

2  guy  hooks,  at  $0.06    12 

1  bolt  %  ins.  by  12  Ins 05 

1  thimble    i02 

2-3  bolt  clamps  at  $0.123 25 

2  strain  plates.  4  by  8  ins.  at  $0.042 08 

Nails    01 

Total  cost  of  ^6-in.  guy  complete $1.10 
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For  %-in.  strand  add 10.55 

Total  cost  of  %*in.  guy  complete   $1.65 

For  vifl-in.  strand  add $0.60 


Total  cost  of  Vio-in.  guy  complete $2.25 

For  a  double  guy.  add  another  clamp  and  an  extra 
thimble,  a  total  of $0.14 

And  in  addition,  for  strand : 

i6-in. :  45  ft  x  $0.0114  =  $061 
i6-in. :  45  ft.  x  $0.0223  =  $1.00 
L6-in. :     45  ft.  x  $0.0342  =  $1.54 

TABL.B  Xn.     COST  OP  SINGLE  HEAD  GUYS  146  FT.  liONQ 

%ii-ln.  %-in.  %e-in. 

strand        strand         strand 

Strand.   145  ft.  long 1.65  3.23  4.96 

Guy   hfK>k8    $0.12  $0.12  $0.12 

Machine  bolts    06  ^        .05  .D5 

Guy  clamps    25  .25  .25 

Strain  plates 17  .17  .17 

Nails 01  .01  .01 

$2.25  $3.83  $5.56 

Iron  wire  145  ft.  long  costs  for  No.  6.  $0.57  and  for  No.  9,  $0.30. 

Cost  of  Head  Quys.  The  following  is  from  a  recent  Paclflc  Coast 
appraisal. 

Two  men  and  a  helper  will  place  3  head  guys  in  2  hrs.  The 
following  are  costs  for  insulated  and  uninsulated  head  guys. 

Insulated  Uninsulated 
guy  guy 

72  ft.  of  %-ln.  strand  at  $0.012 $0.86  $0.86 

1  wood  insulator 23  .... 

Placing  strand    95  .95 

Distributing 10  .10 

Tying  in  insulator,  each 07  

Cost,  complete $2.21  $1.91 

Concrete  Poles.  The  principal  advantages  of  concrete  poles  are 
greater  strength  and  length  of  life.  The  principal  disadvantages 
are  difficulty  in  setting  due  to  weight,  greater  first  cost,  although 
in  many  cases  the  annual  cost  of  concrete  poles  is  less  than  for 
wood,  and  in  some  cases  the  first  cost  is  even  lower  than  for  wood 
poles  of  equal  strength.  Another  disadvantage  claimed  by  ex- 
ponents of  the  wooden  pole  is  that  a  lineman  working  on  the  wires 
on  a  concrete  pole  is  grounded,  which  is  not  the  case  on  a  wood 
pole. 

However,  due  to  the  greater  durability  of  the  concrete  pole,  its 
greater  reliability  In  times  of  severe  stress  and  the  constantly 
increasing  cost  of  wood  poles,  the  concrete  pole  is  often  to  be 
preferred. 

Cost  of  30  Ft.  Concrete  Poles.  The  following  is  abstracted  from 
a  letter  by  F.  3.  Hunt  to  Engineering  &  Contracting,  Feb.  26.  190S. 
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The  prime  factors  in  the  construction  of  concrete  poles  are  the 
materials  forming  the  grout.  Unless  the  best  quality  of  cnLdied 
stone  and  sand  is  used«  desired  results  cannot  be  obtained. 

The  steel  reinforcing  rods  are  placed  1  in.  from  the  surface  of 
the  pole  In  3  sets ;  4  rods  extend  to  the  top  of  the  pole»  4  rods  two- 
thirds  of  the  length  of  the  pole  and  4  rods  one-third  of  the  length. 
In  testing  the  finished  pole  to  destruction  this  distribution  of  the 
steel  was  found  to  be  practical,  giving  a  uniform  stress  from  top 
to  ground  line.  A  30  ft.  pole  with  6  in.  top  and  9  in.  base  deflected 
3  ft.  at  the  top  from  a  plumb  line,  and  straightened  when  the  load 
was  removed  without  any  apparent  damage  to  the  pole.  A  30  fL 
l>ole  must  stand  a  strain  of  2.500  ft.  lbs.  at  the  groundline.  The 
feature  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  building  of  a  line  of  concrete  poles 
is  the  transportation  and  erection.  A  30  ft.  pole,  with  a  6  in.  top, 
will  weigh  2,000  lbs.  It  is  a  practical  proposition  to  build  this 
length  pole  In  a  yard,  in  forms  on  the  ground.  A  pole  of  any 
greater  length  shoulc^be  built  In  place,  from  the  ground  up,  although 
there  have  been  erected  46  ft.  poles  that  weighed  6,600  lb&  Tlie 
SO  ft  reinforced  concrete  pole  can  be  built  in  Chicago  for  $7.60 
and  erected  with  proper  equipment  for  |1  each. 

The  reinforced  30  ft.  concrete  pole  with  6  in.  top  and  10  in. 
base,  and  corners  chamfered  to  1  In.  radii  contains  .6  cu.  yd.  of 
concrete  and  200  lbs.  of  steel,  the  cost  being  as  follows : 

200  lbs.  of  steel  at  $1.85  per  100  lbs |3.70 

H  cu.  yd.  concrete  at  $7.50  per  yd 3.75 

Total    $7.46 

The  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  finished  pole  is  based  on  the 
following  prices!  Crushed  stone  $1.25  per  cu.  yd.,  sand  11.10 
per  cu.  yd.,  cement  $1.75  per  bbl.,  and  labor  20  cts.  per  hr. 

Reinforced-Concrete  Poles.  J.  G.  Jackson  In  Electrical  World, 
Jan.  17,  1914.  gives  the  following.  Perhaps  the  largest  Installation 
of  concrete  poles  Is  that  of  25.000  poles  installed  in  connection  with 
the  municipal  street  lighting  and  general  light  and  power  distribu- 
tion system  of  the  Toronto  Hydro-Blectric  System  In  Toronto, 
Canada. 

In  the  design  and  construction  of  the  poles  employed  In  this  In- 
stallation an  effort  was  made  to  eliminate  unnecessary  details  and 
to  render  the  manufacture  as  simple  as  possible  in  order  that  poles 
might  be  turned  out  rapidly  and  at  low  cost.  A  pole  of  solid 
square  cross-section  with  beveled  edges  was  adopted.  As  the  ma- 
jority of  these  poles  were  intended  to  carry  an  ornamental  lighting 
bracket  and  tungsten  lamp,  they  were  provided  with  a  .5  in.  iron 
pipe  cast  in  the  pole  with  lower  outlet  at  the  lamp  and  upper 
outlet  under  the  line  wires. 

The  earlier  poles  of  the  installation  were  provided  with  three 
galvanized-steel  cross-arms  cast  to  the  pole  and  having  a  hole  at 
each  end  for  a  steel  core  pin.  This  arrangement  of  cross-arms  was 
not  found  sufficiently  flexible  in  obtaining  clearances  of  the  lines 
and   was  later  discarded.     Holes  were  provided  through  the  pole 
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with  a  slot  on  either  face  so  that  brackets  of  any  desired  length 
could  be  bolted  to  the  pole. 

The  poles  ranged  from  24  ft  to  86  ft.  in  length,  the  majority 
being  24  ft.  long.  Standard  poles  were  made  with  8-ln.  by  8-in. 
base  and  5-ln.  by  6-in.  top,  for  24  ft  poles,  with  9-in.  by  9-in.  base 
and  (*in.  by  6-in.  top  for  30  ft  poles,  and  with  10-ln.  by  10-in. 
base  and  6-in!  by  6.6-in.  top  for  36  ft.  poles.  The~longitudinal  rein- 
forcement consisted  of  four  deformed  or  square  twisted  steel  bars 
of  high  elastic  limit  set  at  the  comers  of  the  pole  and  0.6  In.  from 
the  surface.  Three-eighth -in.  bars  were  used  in  the  2  4 -ft  poles 
and  0.6  in.  bars  in  the  longer  ones. 

The  plant  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  these  poles  consisted 
In  the  main  of  parallel  horizontal  forms  arranged  in  rows  with  a 
runway  at  one  end  of  the  forms  for  the  delivery  of  concrete,  to- 
gether with  concrete  mixer  and  special  wagons  for  placing  the  con- 
crete in  the  poles.  All  forms  were  constructed  of  finished  Southern 
pine,  as  more  satisfactory  results  were  obtained  with  this  wood 
than  with  the  less  dense  and  resinous  Northern  variety.  Bases  of 
forms  were  spaced  2  ft  apart  with  wooden  rails  between,  one  pair 
of  sides  being  provided  for  each  three  basea  A  very  wet  mixture 
of  concrete  in  the  proportions  of  one  part  cement  to  two  parts  of 
sharp  sand  and  four  parts  of  crushed  limestone  of  less  than  0.6-in. 
slse  was  used.  The  quality  of  sand  used  was  found  to  have  an 
appreciable  effect  on  the  characteristics  of  the  pole,  a  sharp  sand, 
as  would  be  expected,  tending  to  produce  the  more  elastic  concrete. 
Gravel  instead  of  crushed  stone  was  found  to  give  satisfactory 
results. 

In  casting  the  poles,  sides  were  set  up  and  forms  poured  on 
every  third  base  during  the  first  day.  On  the  following  day  the 
side  walls  were  removed  from  the  first  poles  and  advanced  to  the 
second  base,  and  the  0|)e ration  was  repeated.  On  the  fourth  day 
the  first  poles  cast  were  removed  from  the  forms  and  the  cycle  of 
operations  was  started  again.  The  removal  of  poles  from  the 
forms  was  accomplished  by  sliding  the  pole  endwise  from  the  form 
in  stages  a  distance  slightly  greater  than  Its  length  every  third 
day.  until  sufficiently  set  for  handling. 

Vertical  reinforcement  was  placed  by  laying  It  in  X\k%  form  on 
wire  hangers  suitably  spaced  and  with  open  hooked  portionH  to 
carry  the  reinforcing  bars.  The  lateral  reinforcement  intended  to 
take  up  the  vertical  shear  and  to  prevent  failure  by  buckling  con- 
stsCed  of  a  series  of  short  bars  with  hooked  ends  dropped  diagonally 
across  the  longitudinal  members  at  intervals  and  for  a  distance 
above  and  below  the  ground  line  proportioned  to  the  strain  to  be 
provided  for.  No  effort  was  made  to  bind  the  longitudinal  rein- 
forcement in  a  cage  by  means  of  the  suspension  wires  or  together 
by  means  of  the  cross-reinforcing  bars  except  by  hooking  together 
as  noted  and  depending  on  the  setting  of  the  concrete  to  complete 
the  bond,  and  lock  the  reinforcement  in  place. 

Cost  of  Concrete  Electrie  Railway  Trolley  Poles.  The  Fort 
Wayne  A  Wabash  Valley  Traction  Co.,  operating  some  160  miles  of 
street  and  Interurban  trolley  line,  proposes  to  make  its  renewals 
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TABLE  Xlll.  COST  OP  STRBBT-t.iaHTrNO  POLES  DESIGXEH) 
TO  CARRY  SIX  WIRES  AND  ORNAMENTAL,  TUNGSTEN- 
LAMP  BRACKET  WITH  CONDUIT  CONNECTION 

24-ft.  pole,  8-in.  by  8-in.  base,  5-ln.  by  5-ln.  top ;  volume  of  concrete, 

7  cu.  ft. 

Cement,  at  40  cents  per  bag 10.70 

Stone,  at  $1.33  per  ton   , . .  0.40 

Sand,  at  $1.16  per  cu.  yd 0.15 

%-in.  steel  reinforcing  ban^  at  11.95 0.89 

Suspensions  for  reinforcing  bars 0.06  • 

Lateral  reinforcing  bars 0.10 

Vi-inch  pipe  and  fittings   0.27 

Three  galvanised -steel   cross-arms   0.26 

Miscellaneous    material 0  05 

Depreciation  of  forms 0.40 

Mixer  and  other  plant 0.12 

Preparing  yard    0.08 


» 


Total     $3.48 

Labor     1.05 

Total  labor  and  material,  etc $4.53 

Adding  for  engineering  supervision,  office  expenses,  10%     0.45 

Total    $4.98 


• 


80-ft.  pole,  9-in.  by  9-in.  base,  6-ln.  by  6-ln.  top;  volume  of  con- 
crete 12  cu.  ft. 

Cement    $1  20 

Stone    0  71 

Sand     0.26 

H-in.  steel  bars,  at  $1.85 1  89 

Suspensions    0.07 

Lateral    reinforcing  bars    0.14 

-inch  pipe  and  fittings   0.43 

alvanlsed  cross-arms   0.26 

Miscellaneous 0  U6 

Forms 0.50 

Mixer  and  other  plant 0.1 2 

Yard     0.08 


^. 


Total     $5.72 

Labor     1.31 

Pius   10%    \ 0.70 

Total   cost    $7.78» 

*  This  includes  the  Iron  conduit  pipe  and  galvanised  steel  cross- 
arms,  so  that  the  cost  of  a  plain  24-ft.  pole  would  be  $4.39  and 
that  of  a  plain  30-ft.  pole  would  be  $6.97. 

with  concrete  poles  of  the  construction  shown  by  Figs.  4  to  7.  Tlte 
weight  and  dimensions  of  the  pole  and  the  bill  of  material  required 
are  given  for  each  size.  Regarding  the  construction  of  these  poles 
H.  L.  Weber,  chief  engineer  of  the  road,  writes: 

"The  cost  of  constructing  concrete  poles  der>ends  so  much  upon 
the  location  of  the  materials  with  respect  to  the  points  where  the 
poles  are  to  be  erected  that  general  figures  are  difficult  to  state. 
Having  several  good  gravel  banks  at  convenient  points  along  our 
right  of  way.  which  Is  120  miles  In  length,  and  having  our  road 
already  built  and  the  equipment  available  for  handling  materials 
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and  poles,  we  have  been  able  to  build  concrete  poles  for  aboat  the 
same  cost  as  a  wooden  pole  all  fitted  up  and  painted.  We  flc;ure 
that  a  S8-ft.  pole  costs  $7.50  and  a  45-ft  pole  costs  |15,  at  pit 
It  is  difficult  to  flflrure  the  cost  of  molds,  as  one  mold  should  be 
grood  for  a  number  of  poles,  depending  on  the  care  that  la  taken 
of  it  « 

.   A  _ 


"^Sr 


Li 


U 
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Fig.  7.     Concrete  telephone  pole. 

BILL  OF   MATIERIAL,    42    FT.   POUI 


4  pes.  %-in.  X  42  ft  twisted  steel  bar 321.2 

8  pes.    ^-in.  x32    ft    twisted   steel   bar 217.( 

8  pes.   %-in.  xl6  ft  twisted  steel  bar (1.2 

20  pes.,  total  weight  of  steel   600.0 

Concrete,  237  cu.  ft,  weight 3,030.0 

Approximate  weight  of  pole 3,630.0 

Surface  area  of  steel   14.176  sq.  in. 

Base  area  of  steel   5,876  sq.  in. 


Item 


BILL  OF   MATERIAL,    32   FT.   POLB 


Lbs. 


12  pes.   %-ln.  X  30-ft  twisted  steel  bar 172.0 

8  pes.   %-in.  X  20  ft.  twisted  steel  bar 76.6 

8  pes.   %-in.  X  10  ft  twisted  steel  bar 38.3 

28  pes.   total  weight  of  steel    286.9 

Concrete,  13.7  cu.  ft 1,758.0 

Approximate    weight    of    pole 2,044.9 

Surface  area  of  steel    10,800.0  mq.  in. 

Base  area  of  steel    3.93  sq.  in. 


Ft;.  8.    Concrete  trolley  pole. 
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BILL  OF  MATERIAL,    30   FT.   POLE 

Item  Lbs. 

4  pes.   ^-in.  z30-ft.  twisted  steel  bar 102.0 

12  pcH.   %-in.  X  20  ft.  twisted  steel  bar 114.7 

9  pes.   %-in.  X  10-ft  twisted  steel  bar 38.3 

24  pes.,  total  weight  of  steel    255.0 

Concrete,  13.7  cu.  ft.,  weight    1.75S.O 

Approximate  weight   of  pole    2,013.0 

Surface    area    of   steel    10,560  Kq.  in. 

Base  area  of  steel    3,812  sq.  in. 

No  records  of  cost  were  kept. 

Cost  of  Reinforced  Concrete  Telephone  Poles.  (Engineering-Con- 
tracting. March  11,  1908.)  The  possibilities  for  reinforced  cx>n- 
crete  poles  in  transmission  line  work  were  very  carefully  investi- 
gated by  the  Richmond,  Ind..  Home  Telephone  Co.,  which  has  con- 
structed a  line  across  the  Whitewater  River,  using  poles  ranging 
from  45  to  55  ft.  in  height  of  the  construction  shown  by  Fig.  8, 
invented  by  Wm.  M.  Bailey,  vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  the  company.  The  following  account  of  these  investigations  and 
of  the  studies  made  by  the  American  Concrete  Pole  Co.,  Richmond. 
Ind.,  which  has  been  organized  to  market  the  poles,  has  been  com- 
piled from  information  given  us  by  Mr.  Bailey. 

For  poles  30  ft.  long  and  under,  the  molding  is  done  horiaontally 
on  the  ground  and  the  pole  erected  when  hard  like  a  wooden 
pole ;  for  poles  over  30  ft.  long  the  molding  is  done  in  forms  set 
vertical  In  the  pole  hole.  The  following  figures.  Table  XIV,  are 
given  as  the  cost  without  royalty  of  concrete  poles  molded  as 
described.  These  costs  are  for  poles  erected,  excluding  the  material 
cost  of  steps  but  including  labor  cost  of  setting  steps,  and  they  are 
based  on  the  following  wages  and  prices: 

Foreman,  per  day    |3.00 

Laborers,  per  day 1.75 

Cement,  per  barrel    2.00 

Stone,  gravel  or  sand,  per  cu.  yd 1.00 

For  sake  of  comparison,  the  cost  of  cedar  poles  has  been  added 
to  the  table;  these  costs  include  poles,  unloading,  dressing,  gaining, 
roofing,  boring,  hauling  and  setting.  All  figures  are  as  fumi^ed 
by  Mr.  Bailey.  Regarding  the  methods  of  constructing  concrete 
poles,  Mr.  Bailey  says: 

"  All  of  the  larger  concrete  poles  (that  is,  poles  over  30  ft.  in 
height)  are  built  upright  in  position  ready  for  use,  the  forms  being 
set  perpendicularly  over  the  hole  in  which  the  pole  is  to  be  placed, 
the  hole  having  been  dug  to  conform  with  the  size  pole  prior  to  the 
setting  of  form ;  thus  when  the  concrete  is  poured  in  at  the  top 
of  form,  the  hole  Is  entirely  filled  and  the  concrete  knit  firmly  to 
the  solid  earth  that  has  never  been  disturbed.  There  Is  no  replacing 
of  earth  or  tamping  required." 

Cost  of  35  Ft.  Concrete  Poles.  Electrical  World.  Nov.  2,  191*. 
gives  the  following:  The  800-kw.  water-power  plant  of  the  Rocky 
Ford  Power  Company  Is  connected  to  the  Manhattan  (Kan.)  Ice. 
Light  &  Power  Company's  plant  by  a  6-mile  transmission  line 
using  concrete   poles.     These   3  5 -ft.    structures  are  rectangular  in 
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section,  with  45-deg.  corners  to  prevent  cracking,  and  measore 
16  in.  at  the  base  and  7  in.  at  the  top.  They  are  aet  at  2S0-ft 
Intervals.  The  solid  concrete  is  reinforced  by  four  .7S-in.  steel  rods. 
Four-by-four-inch  eralvanized  .1875-in.  angle-arms  are  used,  carry- 
ing cast-iron  pins  through-bolted  in  place.  The  braces  are  formed 
of  single,  specially  bent  angles  of  smaller  section.  Built  in  a  cen- 
tral yard  after  some  experimentation,-  these  120  poles  cost  $22  each. 
They  were  hauled  to  their  sites  and  erected  with  gin  poles  at  a 
cost  of  1 5  additional  per  pole,  considerable  unforeseen  difficulty 
having  been  experienced  in  transporting  the  heavy  structures 
through  the  soft  marsh  land  which  the  line  traverses.  After  3 
years'  service  the  line  gives  every  evidence  of  complete  durability 
and  satisfaction. 

Cost  of  Manufacturing  Reinforced  Concrete  Trolley  Poles.  During 
the  season  of  1910  the  Syracuse  Rapid  Transit  Railway  Company 
manufactured  100  reinforced  concrete  pole&  An  analysis  of  the 
cost  of  construction  of  this  class  of  pole  was  given  In  Bnglneering 
Record,  June  24,  1911,  as  follows: 

The  standard  30-ft.  concrete  iM>le  is  reinforced  with  four  .62$-1b. 
twisted  steel  rods  29  ft.  6  in.  long,  one  placed  near  each  comer; 
four  .5 -in.  twisted  rods  29  ft  6  in.  long,  one  placed  In  each  side  of 
the  pole  and  four  .5-in.  twlHted  rods  18  ft  long  extending  from  the 
butt  upward,  one  on  each  side  of  the  pole  between  the  other  rods. 
The  butt  of  the  pole  measures  11  in.  square  and  the  top*  6  In.  square, 
a  .626-in.  hole  being  cast  in  the  pole  3  ft.  below  the  top  for  the 
span-wire  eye-bolt  and  a  cross-arm  gain  12  in.  below  the  top  for 
a  feeder-cable  cross-arm.  The  corners  of  the  pole  are  given  a  2-in. 
bevel  extending  from  the  top  of  the  pole  to  within  6  ft.  of  the 
butt  The  concrete  mixture  is  formed  from  one  part  Portland 
cement  and  two  parts  sand  and  two  parts  .376  to  .76-ln.  broken 
stone. 

The  unit  cost  for  one  pole,  taken  from  the  total  cost  for  a  lot  of 
fifty,  including  all  labor  and  material  except  cost  of  forms  and 
installation  of  plant,  was:  Labor,  $2.81;  material,  $7.04;  total* 
19.85. 

The  forms  built  were  of  hard  pine  2  In.  thick  and  cost  |19.1(  eadL 

The  cost  of  Installing  the  plant,  including  derrick,  concrete  casting 
sills  and  cement  shed  with  pump,  etc.,  was  $401.96. 

It  is  expected  that  the  forms  will  suffice  for  the  casting  of  50 
poles  each,  without  much  repair.  Depreciating  the  plant  at  20 
per  cent,  per  annum  and  assuming  600  poles  built  per  year,  the  total 
cost  per  pole  would  be: 

Initial  cost  of  pole |9.86 

Forms  $19.16  for  50  poles 0.38 

Depreciation  of  plant  per  pole 0.16 

Total  cost  per  pole $  10.39 

The  quantities  used  in  the  construction  of  one  pole  are:  Cement. 
4.6  bags:  sand,  V^  cu.  yd.:  stone,  %  cu.  yd.;  steel,  .626  in.;  118  ft 
or  166.7  lbs.,  and  .5  In..  190  ft.  or  161.6  lbs. 
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These  poles  are  intended  to  be  used  Instead  of  7-in.,  6-ln.  and 
6-in.  wrough  iron  tubular  poles  computed  for  a  safe  load  of  985 
Ibe.  and  costing  about  |36  each,  or  instead  of  wooden  poles  costing 
$7.50  each. 

The  weight  of  these  poles  complete  is  2,660  lbs.  and  their  erec- 
tion Is  accomplished,  as  illustrated,  with  a  steel  derrick  wagon  which 
waa  constructed  by  the  company,  using  the  frame  of  an  old  road 
scraper  and  a  wooden  boom  made  from  a  wooden  trolley  pole. 

Cost  of  Hollow  Concrete  Poles.  Hexagonal  shaped  poles,  hollow 
through  the  center,  used  by  the  Oklahoma  Oas  and  Electric  Com- 
pany are  described  in  Engineering  Record,  Oct.  30,  1909,  as  follows: 
A  36-ft.  pole  measures  7  in.  across  at  the  top  and  16  in.  across 
at  the  butt.  They  are  molded  in  forms  made  up  of  5 -ft.  Hection.s 
so  that  It  Is  possible  to  cast  a  pole  of  practically  any  length.  Steel 
rods  are  placed  symmetrically  about  the  central  axis  and  at  the 
top  and  bottom  project  through  holes  in  steel  plates.  The  rodn  are 
bent  over  at  eaCh  end  and  securely  fastened.  The  core,  which  Is 
wrapped  with  one  thickness  of  building  paper,  is  suspended  within 
the  form  by  wires  at  intervals  along  its  length.  The  concrete  used 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  1  part  cement,  2  parts  sand  and  3  parts 
chats  or  cine  tailings,  which  can  be  obtained  in  large  quantities 
from  the  sine  mines  of  southwestern  Missouri.  With  cement  costing 
11.60  per  barrel,  sand  at  |2  per  cubic  yard,  chats  at  |2  per  cubic 
yard  and  labor  at  |2  per  day  of  eight  hours,  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing a  35 -ft.  pole  7  in.  across  at  the  top  averages  310.  Three 
men  can  make  three  poles  per  day.  according  to  J.  M.  Brown, 
superintendent  for  the  company.  A  36 -ft.  pole  molded,  hauled  to 
place  and  set,  with  steel  cross-arms  and  pins  mounted  ready  for 
stringing  wires,  costs  |18.  It  is  claimed  that  concrete  poles  are 
more  rigid  than  wooden  poles,  their  maintenance  cost  is  small,  and, 
being  hollow,  wires  can  be  run  inside  of  them. 

Cost  of  Concrete  Electric- Lamp  Poles  for  St.  Mary's  Falls  Canal. 
Li.  C.  Sabin  gives  the  following  costs  in  Engineering  News,  March  2, 
1911.  The  poles  are  11  ins.  square  at  the  base,  and  6  ins.  at  the  top, 
with  the  corners  chamfered  by  inserting  in  the  corners  of  the  mold 
triangular  strips  1  in.  on  a  side.  The  reinforcement  consists  of  one 
.625-in.  square,  twisted  bar,  36  ft  long,  in  each  corner,  extending 
from  about  a  foot  above  the  base  to  the  top,  and  two  similar  bars 
.6-ln.  square,  26  ft.  long,  in  each  side,  extending  to  within  9  ft.  of 
the  top,  so  that  the  cross-sectional  area  of  the  reinforcement  for 
the  bottom  part  of  the  pole  is  3.66  sq.  ins.,  but  for  the  top  9  ft. 
of  the  pole  It  is  but  1.66  sq.  ina  The  bars  were  tied  together  at 
intervals  of  4  ft.  with  two  turns  of  No.  6  soft -steel  wire,  bent  to  a 
square,  within  which  the  rods  are  placed  and  secured  at  proper 
spacing  by  winding  with  stove  wire.     (Fig.  8.) 

In  the  center  of  each  pole  is  placed  a  standard  black  gas  pipe, 
1.25  Ins.  diameter,  in  two  lengths  of  16  ft.,  to  lead  the  wires  from 
the  cutout  box,  near  the  base,  to  the  top  crook  or  goose  neck.  At 
the  upper  end  of  this  pipe  is  placed  a  2xl.26-in.  reducer  to  con- 
nect with  the  2-ln.  pipe  forming  the  goose  neck,  and  at  the  bottom 
it  terminates  In  a  1.25 -in.  bend  leading  through  the  concrete  to  the 
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cutout  box  The  top  of  the  pole  is  finished  with  a  special  top 
casting,  inclosing  the  upper  end  of  the  gas  pipe,  the  reducer  and 
the  lower  end  of  the  goose  neclL.  Fitted  above  this  is  a  special 
conical  waterKhed  casting  so  made  that  an  annular  space  between 
the  latter  and  the  lower  part  of  the  goose  neck  may  be  calked  with 
lead  or  asphalt  insulating  compound.  The  cast-iron  cutout  box, 
of  special  design,  covers  the  series  cutout  and  the  outletn  of  both 
ducts.  The  pole  steps  are  of  .625-in.  round  galvanised  iron,  10  Ins. 
long,  projecting  6  Ins..  and  are  bent  near  the  end  In  order  to  clear 
the  central  pipe. 

*The  poles  were  molded  in  a  horizontal  position  and  the  forms 
for  the  concrete  are  shown  in  Fig.  8.  In  order  to  support  the  pole 
uniformly  without  an  excessive  amount  of  blocking,  the  foundation 
timbers  were  of  12  by  12  in.  fir,  36  ft.  long,  which  were  on  hand. 
Six  of  these  were  planed  on  one  side,  and  framed,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  mold  was  made  in  duplicate.  This  permitted  one  pole  to 
be  made  each  day,  and  provided  for  removing  the  sides  24  hr& 
after  being  made  and  leaving  the  pole  on  Its  firm  support  for  about 
a  week.  The  forms  for  the  sides,  secured  by  cleats  bolted  to  the 
12  by  12  in.  timber,  were  so  prepared  as  to  be  readily  removed 
and  placed  on  another  timber.  The  method  of  supporting  the  pole 
steps  shown  was  a  little  device  that  saved  much  time,  and  permitted 
the  side  pieces  of  the  mold  to  be  removed  without  disturbing  the 
steps. 

The  concrete  aggregate  was  of  limestone  acreenlngs  passing  a 
screen  having  1-in.  square  openings.  The  proportions  used  were 
1.126  bbls.  of  cement.  7  cu.  ft.  of  river  sand  and  14  cu.  ft.  of 
screenings.  This  batch  made  about  16  cu.  ft.  of  concrete,  or  suffi- 
cient for  one  pole.  It  was  mixed  by  hand,  quite  wet,  and  well 
puddled  about  the  reinforcement.  The  top  surface,  forming  one 
side  of  the  pole,  was  finished  as  soon  as  ready.  The  following  day 
the  sides  of  the  mold  were  removed  and  the  two  sides  of  the  pole 
finished.  After  about  a  week,  the  pole  was  carefully  tipped  over 
on  andther  12  by  12  in.  timber  so  that  the  remaining  side  could 
be  finished,  and  when  this  was  completed  the  pole  was  moved  to 
storage.  For  finishing  the  sides  the  film  of  neat  cement  was  re- 
moved by  rubbing  with  a  fiat  piece  of  sandstone  and  water,  leaving 
a  "  sand "  finish.  Later,  carborundum  blocks  were  found  well 
adapted  to  this  purpose. 

When  not  governed  by  some  special  conditions,  the  poles  are  set 
31.6  ft.  back  from  the  face  of  the  canal  wall,  in  a  block  of  mass 
concrete  3  ft.  square  by  about  4  ft.  deep.  The  method  of  setting 
was  as  follows:  After  digging  the  hole  for  the  base,  a  fiat  stone 
was  placed  in  the  bottom,  at  the  desired  elevation,  to  receive  the 
bottom  of  the  pole.  The  pole  was  then  laid  at  right  angles  to  the 
canal  wall,  with  the  butt  over  the  hole  and  the  top  extending  away 
from  the  canal.  Along  the  lower  side  of  the  pole  was  secured  an 
8  by  8  in.  timber,  in  which  was  cut.  transversely,  a  semi-circular 
groove  to  fit  over  a  timber  roller  about  6  ins.  in  diameter.  This 
roller  rested  in  two  similar  grooves,  cut  In  12  by  12  in.  blocks 
staked  to   the  ground,  and  formed  a  hinge  about  which  the  pole 
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could  revolve  in  a  vertical  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  canal  wall. 
This  hinge  was  so  set  that  when  the  pole  touched  the  stone  at  the 
bottom  of  the  excavation  it  would  be  at  an  angle  of  about  45  deg. 
A  floating  derrick,  with  45-ft.  boom,  lying  in  the  canal  opposite 
the  pole,  was  used  to  hoist  it  into  position,  the  pole  first  turning 
about  the  hinge  and  later  about  the  lower  corner  resting  on  the 
stone.  Some  poles,  set  nearer  the  canal  wall  than  the  above,  were 
hoisted  into  position  with  the  derrick  without  using  the  hinge. 
After  the  pole  was  in  place  and  secured  by  guy  lines,  the  concrete 
was  mixed  by  hand  and  filled  around  It.  Where  the  sides  of  the 
excavation  stood  up  well  no  forms  were  used  below  the  ground 
surface,  but  in  case  much  caving  had  taken  place,  a  rough  mold 
was  used  for  the  lower  part  of  the  base.    A  plank  form  was  used 
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Fig.  9.     Forms  and  reinforcement  for  reinforced  concrete  electric- 
lamp  poles,  St.  Marys  Falls  Canal,  Michigan. 


for  the  upper  part  above  the  ground  surface,  and  this  part  was 
finished  as  usual  after  the  removal  of  the  form.  After  the  concrete 
in  the  base  had  set  the  guys  were  removed  and  the  pole  wired  for 
service.  This  consisted  in  laying,  In  a  shallow  trench,  2  In.  gal- 
vanized duct  from  the  manhole  of  the  main  conduits  opposite  the 
light  to  the  2  in.  bend  or  crook  imbedded  in  the  base,  and  leading 
the  necessary  wires  from  this  manhole  to  the  outlet  bell  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  goose  neck. 

The  material  and  labor  required  in  the  construction  of  one  pole, 
and  the  cost,  are  given  in  Table  XV.  The  wages  paid  for  eight 
hours'  work  were  as  follows:  Foreman,  $3;  carpenters,  $2.26  to 
12.76;  cement  finisher,  $2.25;  common  labor,  $2  per  day.  The  en- 
tire cost  of  forms  is  included  in  the  cost  of  42  poles,  although  much 
of  the  material  is  good  for  further  use. 

For  comparison  with  these  relnforced-concrete  poles,  an  estimate 
may  be  made  of  the  cost  of  a  wooden  pole,  with  a  pipe  leading  up 
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the  outside,  with  a  goose  neck  at  the  top,  and  set  in  a  concrete 
base,  as  follows: 

1-12  by  12-in.  36-ft  stick  of  fir  at  |80  per  M.  ft  b.m..  .|12.96 

Pipe,  8tep8  and  top  castin^r S.37 

4  man-days  labor  trmunins  pole  at  |2.25 9.00 

Cost  of  pole  in  yard I25.S3 

Transportation  of  pole  to  site 3.00 

Erection,  including:  concrete  base 22.00 

Wiring,  etc.,  same  as  for  concrete  pole 2S.07 

Total  cost  of  wooden  pole  In  place  and  wired f  70.00 

TABLE  XV.     COST  OP  REINPORCED-CONCRBTB  ^SUECrmiC- 
LAMP  POLES  FOR  ST.  MART'S  FALLS  CANAL. 

CONSTRUCTION 

(Based  on  40  poles.) 

Materials  —  Reinforcement. 

360  lbs.  cold  twisted  steel  at  2.7  cts. $0.46 

4  lbs.  wire   10 

19.65 
Pipe,  etc.,  built  into  the  pole. 

26  ft  1  H-in.  steel  gas  pipe  at  4.2  ct& 11.09 

1  2  X  1^-in.  reducer  (at  top  to  attach  crook) 10 

1  1  Vi-in.  bend  (at  bottom  of  pipe  in  pole) 82 

22  10-in.  galv.  pile  steps  at  3  cts 66 

1  top  casting 1.20 

13.37 
Concrete. 

IH  bbls.  cement  at  11.44 11.62 

0.26  cu.  yd.  sand  at  55  cts 14 

0.52  cu.  yd.  screenings  at  61.10 57 

$2.33 

Forms  (for  42  poles). 

Lumber    $75.12 

Bolts,  pail  and  iron 10.45 

Labor,  building 189.67 

Total    $275.24 

Labor  and  Transporting  Materials. 

Superintendence $1.42 

Hauling  material,  labor  and  tug  service 2.85 

Assembling    forms    1.55 

AHsembling   reinforcement    1.53 

Concreting,  strinning  and  dressing 4.18 

Miscellaneous,   blacksmith   and   contingencies 8.14 

Total  labor  and  tug  service 814.67 

Total  cost  of  pole  in  yard $86.47 

TRANSlH>BTATION 

Labor     $0.68 

Tug  (estimated)    8.00 

Total    $3.68 
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■RBCriON 

(Baaed  on  16  poles  and  including  concrete  base.) 

M2iterial& 

1%   bbls.  cement  at  11.44   11.99 

0.46  cu.  yd.  aand  at  66  cts 25 

0.46  cu.  yd.  Bcreenins  at  |1.10 60 

1.16  cu.  yd.M.  broken  stone  at  |1.10 1.26 

Transporting.  3  tons,  at  60  cts 1.50 

16.60 
2-in.  bend  and  coupling I     .92 

Labor. 

Superintendence        $2.81 

Bxcavation  and  backfill   2.54 

Erection  with  derrick   6.97 

MixlnfT  and  placing  concrete,  including  forms 4.17 

Mlsceuaneous  and  contingencies 2.20 

S17.69 
Total,  base  and  erection $24.11 

WIRING  AND  FITTING 

(Based  on  nine  poles.) 
Materlala 

1  watershed    |0.12 

1  2-in.  crook  or  goose  neck 1.26 

1  outlet    bell    0.20 

1  cutout  box    ^ 1.26 

1  pothead  and  cutout   4.40 

80  ft.  No.  6  rubber  covered  wire,  with  weatherproof 

braid  at  16^  cts 13.00 

Miscellaneous  supplies 0.30 

Total,  material    120.62 

Labor,  etc 

lAbor  of  wiring  and   fitting    $3.63 

Transportation  of  materials  and  contingencies 1.62 


^ 


$6.15 
Total,  wiring  and  fitting   $26.67 

SUMMAKIZBO  COSTS 

Pole  as  molded.  Including  materials  used $36.47 

Transportation  of  pole  to  site 3.63 

Krection,  Including  concrete  bane 24.11 

Wire,  cutout,  and  other  accessories  through  base  and 

pole  to  lamp 20.52 

Wiring  and  fitting  up  pole 6.15 

Total  cost  in  place  and  wired $89.88 

Tubular  Iron  Poles.  Figs.  10  and  11  give  the  weight  of  standard 
and  extra  heavy  poles  for  various  safe  loads,  applied  as  a  maximum 
side  strain  near  the  top  without  causing  permanent  deflection  with 
the  poles  set  6  ft.  in  the  ground.  The  weights  are  for  poles  with- 
out sleeves.  With  protecting  sleeves  the  weight  is  increased  from 
6   to  10%. 

In  general  the  poles  are  made  up  of  3  sections  of  standard  or 
extra  heavy  tubing  as  indicated  in  Fig.  11. 

The  cost  varies  from  about  2.76  cts.  to  8.5  cts  per  lb. 
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1r   10-     standard  tubular  iron  poles   (without  sleeve). 
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SomoodinLba. 
Fig.    11.      Extra   heavy  tubulnr  Iron  iKile^    (v.ithoul    Kleeve). 

consls-llnit  ip(  Blcin  J.  Arnold,  Morlfmer  E.  Cootey  and  A.  B.  du  PooV 

ChioiiKO,    1906: 

30  n.  rHiles,  avemse  weidht  913  IbB.  each,  at  1%   ctH. tU.lt 

Ijabor  and  concrete,  etc,  erectInK  Sit 

Total  per  pole  In  place  IJt.St 

From   report   of   Traction   Valualioa   Commisalon,    conidBtliw  <* 
BloD  J.  ArDold  and  Oeo.  Weston,  Chlcaco,  1»08: 
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Lenffth.       Weight, 
ft.                 lbs. 

35                 1479 
35                  1220 
30                 1322 
30                 1100 
30                    625 
25                    450 

Cost 
pole 

161.76 
42.70 
46.27 
38.50 
18.37 
15.75 

7^      _. 

Labor  and        Total  in 
concrete            place 

19.24               161.00 
8.65                  51.25 
8.73                  65.00 
8.25                  46.76 
6.81                  26.18 
6.62                  22.37 

— -J 

trrF-j-zf-iT. 

—  —  ^^ 

^-Sleeve 

1 

J 

1          •        :       ; 

h 

'-•,       ^   1 — 1_J^_ 
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Fig.  12.     Construction  of  a  tubular  iron  pole. 

From  report  of  Traction  Valuation  Commission,  consisting  of 
Blon  J.  Arnold,  Geo.  Weston  and  Glenn  E.  PlUmb,  Chicago,  1908: 

Length,       Weight,  Cost  Labor  and        Total  in 

ft.  lbs.  pole  concrete  place 

30  1000  $30.00  19  339.00 

28  690  20.20  9  29.20 

From  appraisal  in  Detroit  in  1909,  by  F.  T.  Barcroft: 

30  ft.  poles,  average  weight  586  lbs.  each,  at  2%  cts. |16.12 

LAbor  erecting   9.78 

Total   average  in  place    $26.90 

Cost  of  Strlnfllnfl  Bare  Wire.  Table  XVI  Is  based  upon  labor  con- 
ditions on  the  Pacific  Coast,  using  different  sized  .gangs  in  wire 
stringing  in  flat  country. 

The  Economic  Design  of  a  Distributing  System.  M.  D.  Cooper  in 
EHectrical  World,  March  7,  1914,  gives  the  following.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  amount  of  money  which  can  profitably  be  invested 
in  a  new  electrical  distribution  system  or  in  the  reconstruction  of 
an  old  one  is  a  problem  which  can  often  be  solved  in  very  definite 
terms.  Its  solution  is  dependent  upon  the  considerations  which 
govern  all  commercial  and  engineering  problems :  "  How  can  the 
most  be  got  out  of  a  dollar?"  or  "Will  it  pay?"  These  questions 
can  be  answered  only  when  it  is  known  how  much  income  can  be 
derived  from  the  investment  and  how  much  the  charges  against 
the  investment  and  the  operating  expenses  will  be. 

It  Is  not  proposed  to  treat  quantitatively  the  fixed  charges  and 
expenses  of  a  distribution  system,  for  they  depend  largely  upon 
local  conditiona  The  point  it  is  desired  to  emphasize  is  that  often- 
times a  much  greater  investment  in  lines  can  be  Ju.*<tifled  on  an 
economic  and  commercial  basis  than  could  be  Justified  by  the  method 
of  analysis  heretofore  largely  used. 

Kelvin's  Law  of  Investment  and  Losses.  This  analysis  Is  based 
on  Kelvin's  laws,  which  may  be  stated  as  follows:  "An  electric 
line  is  built  and  operated  at  the  least  total  expense  when  the  fixed 
expenses  on  the  investment  in  copper  are  equal  to  the  cost  of  the 
line  losses." 
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TABLE  XVI.     COST  OP  STRINGING  WIRE 

f GANG  A k       /                        OANO  D  i 

Copper  Aluminum  Copper  Aluminum 

Size      Miles       Cost       Miles        Cost     Miles     Cost      Miles  Cost 

B.  &  S  1-wlre       per       1-wire        per      1-wlre     per      1-wire  per 

Gauge     line        mile        line          mile       line       mile       line  mile 

orcir.      per        1-wr.        per         1-wr.       per       1-wr.       per  l-wr. 

mils,      day         line         day          line       day       line        day  line 

12          2.95          19.49       2.95          |9.49       5.14       |7.2e       5.14  $7.26 

10          2.87            9.76       2.87            9.76       4.98          7.49       4.98  7.49 

9          2.83            9.89       2.83           9.89        4.90         7.61        4.90  7.61 

8         2.77         10.11       2.77         10.11       4.86         7.67       4.86  7.67 

7         2.68         10.45       2.68         10.45       4.74         7.87       4.74  7.87 

6         2.60         10.77       2.60         10.77       4.61         8.09       4.61  8.09 

5          2.60          11.20       2.60          11.20       4.43         8.43       4.43  8.42 

4         2.33          12.02       2.33          12.02       4.24         8.80       4.24  8.86 

3          2.23          12.56        2.23          12.56       3.98         9.37       3.98  f.37 

3         204          13.72       2.04         13.72       3.71       10.05       3.71  10.05 

1         1.87         14.97       1.87         14.97       3.40       10.97       3.40  10.97 

1/0         1.70          16.47       1.70          16.47       3.06       12.19        3.06  12.19 

2/0         149          18.79        1.49          18.79       2.68       13.98        2.68  13.92 

3  0        1.30          21.64        1.33          21.05       2.27       16.43        2.|2  10.08 

4/0         1.12          25.00        1.14          24.58       1.91        19.53        l.l5  19.13 

250000     0.966        29.02       1.00          28.00       1.63       22.88        1.69  28.07 

275000     0892       31.39       0.932       3004       1.49       26.04        1.66  28  91 

300000     0.830       33.73       0.880       31.82       1.37       27.23        1.46  25.73 

32R000     0.773       36.22       0.820       34.16       1.27       29.37        1.36  27.63 

350000     0.726       38.62       0.775       36.13       1.18       31.61        1.36  29.61 

400000     0.639        43.82       0.676       41.42       1.05       35.68       1.11  33.61 

450000     0.671        49.04       0.620       46.16       0.93       40.11        1.10  36  94 

600000     0.506       66.33       0.665       60.46       0.84       44.41        0.92  40.55 

Gang:  A  consisted  of: 

1  foreman  at  $4  per  day I  4 

4  linemen  at  93.75  i)er  day 15 

4  groundmen  at  92.25  per  day  9 

Total,  Gang  A   |28 

Gang  B  consisted  of: 

1  foreman  at  $5.80  per  day I  5.80 

6  linemen  at  $3.76  i)er  day 22.50 

4  groundmen  at  $2.26  per  day 9.00 

Total,  Gang  B $37.30 


The  following  example  illustrates  the  truth  of  this  law.  Suppose 
that  with  an  investment  in  copper  of  $100,000,  the  cost  of  energy 
consumed  in  the  line  amounts  to  $20,000  per  year.  If  the  fixed 
charges  —  interest,  depreciation,  taxes,  etc. —  are  20%  of  the  Invest- 
ment, these  fixed  charges  amount  to  $20,000  per  year,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  cost  of  the  line  lo.sses.  If  the  copper  were  increaiied 
twofold  the  line  losses  would  be  cut  in  half,  and  conditions  would 
be  as  follows: 

Investment  in  copper  .  .* $200,000 

Fixed  charges  on  copper  (20%)    40,000 

Cost  of  line  losses 10,000 

Total  annual  expenses   $60,000 
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This  amount  is  seen  to  be  more  than  In  the  former  case,  when 
the  fixed  charges  were  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  line  losses.  Table 
XVII  shows  what  conditions  would  prevail  with  various  changes 
in  the  copper  investment.  It  is  seen  that  the  most  economical 
operation  of  the  line  is  secured  when  the  copper  investment  is  such 
that  the  fixed  costs  and  the  cost  of  the  line  losses  are  equal. 

This  analysis  is  based  on  the  primary  assumption  that  a  given 
amount  of  energy  is  to  be  transmitted  from  one  place  to  another. 


TABLE  XVII. 


LOSSES  AND  CHARGES  WITH  VARIOUS 
COPPER  INVESTMENT 


Investment 

in 

copper 

150.000 
76,000 
100.000 
150.000 
200.000 


Relative 
Investment 

0.60 
0.76 
1.00 
1  50 
2.00 


Annual 

fixed 

charges,  20 

per  cent. 

110.000 
15.000 
20,000 
80,000 
40,000 


Relative 

line 

losses 

2.00 
1.33 
1.00 
0.66 
0.60 


Cost  of 

line 
losses 

640,000 
26,666 
20.000 
13,333 
10.000 


Total 

annual 

expense 

160.000 
41,666 
40.000 
43.S33 
60.000 


and  therefore  that  any  decrease  of  line  losses  will  decrease  the 
ooal  conMumi)tion  correspondingly.  Such  a  method  of  analysis  can 
be  applied  only  to  problems  in  tranHmLsslon.  When  we  come  to 
consider  distribution,  there  enter  other  factors  which  modify  the 
application  of  the  analysis. 

As  applied  to  the  distribution  system  as  a  whole.  Kelvin's  law 
can  still  be  applied  to  give  approximate  results,  for  an  increase 
in  the  copper  investment  would  decrease  the  line  losses  and  allow 
the  maintenance  of  the  same  average  delivered  pressure  with  a 
reduction  In  the  station  voltage.  The  intangible  but  positive  value 
of  good  regulation  as  an  asset  in  favor  of  greater  line  investment 
ma,ke8  it  Impossible,  even  in  this  case,  to  make  strict  application  of 
Kelvin's  law.  As  applied  to  a  single  feeder  (without  a  regulator) 
or  to  a  limited  district,  an  increase  in  copper  investment  will  de« 
crease  the  line  losses  by  some  certain  amount,  but  if  the  same 
total  amount  of  energy  is  delivered  to  the  feeder  or  district,  the 
energy  sales  must  be  increased  by  the  amount  of  the  decrease 
In  losses. 

Decrease  of  Wattage  with  Terminal  Pressure,  Direct-current 
motors,  incandescent  lamps,  flatlrons  and  all  energy-consuming 
devices  of  the  resistor  class  decrease  in  wattage  consumption  as 
the  applied  voltage  is  decreased.  For  this  kind  of  load,  therefore, 
the  eflfect  of  line  loss  between  the  station  or  the  center  uf  distribu- 
tion and  the  load  is  to  cause  not  only  a  loss  of  energy  in  the  line 
but  also  a  decrease  in  the  energy  consumed  by  the  load.  Moreover. 
an  Incvease  of  voltage  means  a  more  than  proportionately  increased 
energy  consumption  by  the  load  itself;  hence  In  this  case  the  in- 
crease In  copper  Investment  results  not  only  in  a  saving  of  line 
loss  or  a  transfer  of  part  of  the  \o^s  to  the  energy  sold,  but  also 
!n  the  sale  of  additional  energy  over  and  above  the  transfer  of  line 
lorn. 
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The  question  of  how  much  the  total  increase  in  energy  sale  will 
amount  to  depends  upon  the  characteristics  of  the  load.  If  the  load 
is  a  constant  resistance*  for  which  the  wattage  varies  as  the  square 
of  the  voltage,  the  total  Increase  in  energy  consumption  will  be 
twice  as  great  as  the  decrease  in  the  line  losse&  If  the  wattage 
varies  directly  with  the  voltage,  the  transfer  from  line  loss  will 
constitute  the  whole  of  the  increased  energy  consumption. 
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Fig.   13.     Curve   showing   most  economical  copper  investment. 


TABLE  XVIIL     RELATION   BETWEEN  WATTAQB  AND 

VOLTAGE 

Load  Exponent « 

Direct-current    motor    (constant    torque    load) 0.8  to  1.0 

Direct-current  motor   (generator  load)    About  1  0 

Alternating-current  motor   About  1  0 

Flatiron 19 

Toaster    2  0 

Arc   lamp 2.0  to  2.2 

Incandescent  lamp,  carbon l.j 

Incandescent  lamp,  metallized  filament 1.8 

Incandescent  lamp,  tungsten  filament 1.6 

Table  XVIII  gives  data  showing  the  relation  between  wattage 
and  voltage  for  various  classes  of  load.  The  second  column,  giving 
empirical  exponents  in  the  assumed  relation  wattage,  varies  as 
(voltage)".  This  table  establishes  the  fact  that  about  1.5  is  a 
conservative  figure  for  the  average  exponent  in  the  assumed  rela- 
tion of  wattage  to  voltage. 

In  general  it  can  therefore  be  said  that  a  line  reconstruction 
which  decreases  the  energ>'  loss  in  the  lines  by  a  certain  amount 
in  k.w.-hrs.  will  increase  the  energy  sales  by  about  one  and  one- 
half  times  that  amount 
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The  effect  of  this  reconstruction  ia^  therefore,  not  only  to  de* 
creaae  the  losses  but  to  increase  the  sale  of  energy.  In  applying 
Kelvin's  law  the  decreased  loss  is  taken  into  account  but  no  con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  increased  energy  sale.  Since  the  sale 
price  of  energy  is  often  many  times  the  direct  or  increment  cost 
of  generation,  it  is  evident  that  a  most  important  item  has  thus 
been  neglected. 

TABLiB   XIX.     RELATION    BETWEEN   COPPER   INVESTMENT 

AND  COSTS 

Relative  copper  investment 
1.00  1.75  2.00  2.26  2.60 

(1)  Copper  investment.  1100,000  |176,000  $200,000  $226,000  $260,000 

(2)  Fixed  charges 20.000  36,000  40.000       46.000  60.000 

(3)  Cost  of  line  Tosses.*  20,000  11.430  IP.OOO  8,888  8,000 
C4)  Total  expense  ...  40,000  46.480  60.000  68.888  68,000 
(6)  Transfer    from 

losses       to       energy  , 

sales,   $20,000  minus 

(3)    8.670       10.000       11.111       12,000 

(6)  ESxtra  energy  gen- 
erated      and       sold. 

half   of    (6) 4,286         6.000         6.666         6.000 

(7)  Total    Increase   in 
energy      sales       ( 6 ) 

plus    (6)    12,866        16.000        16,666        18.000 

(8)  Gross    profit    on 

same,  two  times  (7)       26.710       30,000       33,333       36,000 

(9)  Net  expense,    (4) 

minus  (8)    40.000       20.720       20.000       20.666       22.000 

*  The  values  given  neglect  the  extra  line  loss  due  to  the  increase 
in  line  currenL     This  affects  the  final  result  less  than  1  per  cent. 

Returning  to  the  previous  example.  Table  XIX  is  given  to  de- 
termine the  most  economical  copper  investment,  assuming  that  the 
selling  price  of  energy  is  three  times  the  direct  or  increment  cost 
of  generation. 

This  table  shows  that  when  the  sale  price  of  energy  Is  three 
times  the  direct  or  increment  cost  of  generation  the  most  economical 
copper  Investment  is  twice  as  much  as  the  amount  that  would  be 
Indicated  by  appljring  Kelvin's  law. 

It  can  be  shown  that  if  the  ratio  of  sale  price  of  energy  to  the 
direct  cost  of  generation  is  p,  then,  considering  this  fact,  the  ratio  / 
of  the  actual  economical  copper  investment  to  the  apparent  eco- 
nomical copper  investment  as  derived  by  Kelvin's  law  is  given  by 
the  relation 

3p  — 1 
/ 


-i 


2 


The  accompanying  curve  shows  this  relation  in  a  graphical  form. 
The  advisability  of  Investing  more  money  in  copper  in  the  re- 
construction of  old  lines  and  the  determination  of  the  amount  of 
copper  to  use  in  new  lines  are  problems  which  require  study  from 
several  standpoints,  one  or  more  of  which  may  govern  the  final 
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solution.  As  has  been  brought  out  In  this  article,  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  operation  will  almost  always  commercially  justify  a 
much  greater  investment  in  copper  than  could  be  justified  on  the 
basis  of  Kelvin's  law. 

Cost  of  Constructino  Pole  Lines.  J.  M.  Drabelle  in  a  paper  on 
factors  determining  rural  line  extensions  states  that  the  cost  of 
constructing:  pole  lines  and  stringing  wires  for  2»300-volt  to  6,600- 
volt  systems  is  from   $325  to  $426  per  mile. 

H.  W.  Gamer  states  that  the  style  and  cost  of  construction  of 
small  lines  should  to  a  certain  extent  depend  on  the  probable  amount 
of  revenue  obtainable  from  the  localities  supplied  and  advises  the 
use  of  wooden-pole  single  phase  lines  costing  from  $500  to  $1,200 
per  mile  complete  for  lines  radiating  from  one  small  locality  to 
other  small  towns. 

Cost  of  2,dOO.Volt  Line.  Rufus  E.  Lee  gives  the  cost  of  con- 
structing a  2,300-volt  line  on  steel  tripartite  poles  set  in  concrete 
as  $600  per  mile  on  the  first  15  miles  ahd  $800  per  mile  on  the 
last  17  miles  of  a  32  mile  line.  Long  haulage  of  poles  and  con- 
struction supplies  is  said  to  account  for  the  increased  cost  on  the 
latter  part  of  the  work. 

Labor  Cost  of  Building  a  Transmission  Line.  A  power  transmis- 
sion line  described  in  Engineering  and  Contracting,  Feb.  5,  1908, 
was  to  be  run  about  20  miles.  For  all  but  9,500  ft.  of  this  distance 
poles  were  up  and  being  used  for  other  purposes.  For  the  distance 
named  an  entirely  new  line  had  to  be  built  along  a  public  road. 
The  poles  and  cross  arms  were  delivered  at  one  end  of  the  line 
by  railroad,  so  the  average  haul  on  material  was  about  one  mile. 
The  poles  were  from  30  to  33  ft.  long,  measuring  from  6  to  9  in& 
at  the  top  and  from  12  to  18  Ins.  at  the  butt. 

The  wages  paid  for  a  10-hr.  day  on  the  work  were  as  follows: 


^ 


Foreman    $8.00 

Laborers    1.60 

Lineman    2.50 

Team  2  horses  and  driver : 4.60 

Hauling.  The  poles  were  hauled  on  a  two-horse  wagon,  one  man 
assisting  the  driver  in  loading  and  unloading  them.  Naturally  a 
large  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  hauling  was  in  taking  the  poles  from 
the  cars  and  unloading  them  from  the  wagon.  The  poles  were  of 
chestnut,  fairly  light,  and  8  to  10  poles  could  be  hauled  at  a  trip. 
The  cost  of  hauling  the  poles  was: 

Team    $22.50 

Laborers 7.60 

Total $30.00 

Digging  Holes.  In  digging  the  holes  for  the  iK>Ies,  one  man 
worked  on  a  hole.  He  used  a  digging  bar,  a  shovel  with  extra  long 
handle  and  a  spoon  with  same  lengrth  handle.  The  holes  were  dug 
6  ft.  deep  and  were  SO  ins.  in  diam.  at  the  top  and  about  18  ins. 
at  the  bottom,  making  an  average  diameter  of  2  ft.    From  «acb 
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hole  was  excavated  0.58  cu.  yd.  The  material  was  a  red  sandy 
clay,  and  the  holes  were  all  dry.  There  were  74  holes  dug.  The 
cost  was: 

Foreman    |li.25 

Laborers    55.50 

Total     $72.75 

The  cost  per  hole  was  as  follows: 

Foreman    10.23 

Men    0.76 

Total    10.98 

The  cost  per  cu.  yd.  was  as  follows: 

Foreman |0.40 

Men    l.SO 

Total 11.70 

It  will  be  noticed  that  one  man  dug  2  holes  per  day.  On  another 
job  holes  5  ft.  in  diameter  and  5  ft.  deep  were  dug  at  the  rate  of 
two  per  man-day,  at  the  same  rate  as  these  holes  were  dug.  On 
these  larger  holes  about  6  times  as  much  earth  was  handled  at  the 
same  cost,  thus  showing  how  much  cheaper  earth  can  be  handled 
from  a  hole  large  enough  to  admit  of  a  man  working  in  it.  The 
hole  poles  had  to  be  dug  by  the  man  standing  over  the  hole. 
Another  item  that  affects  the  cost  is  that  on  the  larger  diameter 
holes,  two  men  worked  together,  while  on  the  pole  holes  only  one 
man  worked  on  a  hole,  which  meant  a  slow  pace. 

Raising  Poles.  The  pole  raising  was  done  by  hand.  A  deadman 
and  a  Jenny  were  used,  these  being  manipulated  by  two  men.  The 
foreman  or  a  lineman  held  a  metal  slide  in  the  hole  for  the  butt 
of  the  pole  to  slide  against,  keeping  it  from  gouging  into  the  side 
of  the  hole.  The  rest  of  the  crew  used  pikes  to  lift  the  top  of  the 
pole,  and  place  it  in  the  hole.  The  crew  consisted  of  the  foreman, 
one  lineman  and  about  7  men. 

The  method  of  operation  was  as  follows:  The  pole  was  rolled 
to  the  hole  by  means  of  bars  and  cant  hooks.  The  slide  mean- 
time was  placed  In  the  hole.  Then  the  crew  lifted  the  small  end 
onto  the  Jenny  which  held  It  until  the  deadman  was  put  in  place. 
With  the  pole  resting  on  the  deadman,  the  pikes  were  brought  into 
play,  and  as  the  pole  was  lifted  the  deadman  was  moved  up  under 
the  pole  until  the  final  lift  came  that  sent  the  pole  into  the  hole. 
Then  it  was  turned  and  lined  up,  the  lineman  assisting  the  foreman 
in  this  work,  after  which  the  refilling  of  the  hole  was  done. 

A  record  of  this  work  was  kept  in  detail  on  a  number  of  poles. 
from  which  it  was  found  that  the  average  time  consumed  in  the 
work  was  as  follows: 

Getting  ready  to  set  pole,  3  min. ;  raising  pole,  6  min. :  lining 
pole.  2  min. ;  filling  and  tamping  earth  in  hole,  1  man  shovelling 
and  3  tamping,  10  min.,  several  men  standing  by  the  pikes  to 
steady  the  pikes;  moving  to  next  hole,  4  min.;  total  time,  26  min. 
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When  everythioff  is  working  well  this  average  can  be  maintained, 
but  a  littJe  time  is  occasionally  lost  due  to  unforeseen  obstacles  that 
prevent  this  speed.     The  cost  of  raising  the  poles  was : 

Foreman    $10.50 

Liaborers    37.60 

Lineman    8.75 

Total    156.76 

This,  for  the  74  poles,  gives  a  cost  per  pole  of  the  following: 

Foreman    $0.14 

Laborers    0.50 

Lineman    0.12 

Total    $0.76 

Croaa  Arms,  Before  raising  the  poles,  and  while  the  laborers 
were  digging  the  holes,  the  linemen  were  at  work  dapping  the 
poles  to  receive  the  cross  arms.  The  cross  arms  used  were  8-pin 
arms,  two  being  placed  on  each  pole.  At  all  times  In  the  line, 
double  cross  arms  were  used,  that  is,  a  cross  arm  was  put  on  each 
side  of  the  poles.  This  was  the  case  for  nine  poles.  For  future 
needs  the  poles  were  dapped  in  3  places.  This  made  240  days 
necessary.  The  poles,  as  stated,  were  chestnut.  The  cost  of 
dapping  the  poles  was  122.62,  making  a  cost  per  dap  of  9.8  cts. 

One  lineman  placed  the  cross  arms,  the  team  hauling  them  along 
as  needed,  and  the  driver  acting  as  the  lineman's  "ground  hog." 
The  sketch  shows  how  these  arms  were  placed,  and  braced  with 
two  pieces  of  galvanized  iron.  In  all»  166  cross  arms  were  used. 
The  cost  of  this  work  was: 

Hauling  with  team   $21.37 

Lineman    6.25 

Total    $27.62 

The  high  cost  of  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  team  was 
charged  to  this  work  for  the  entire  time  of  placing  the  cross  armH, 
as  it  waited  at  each  pole  while  the  arms  were  being  put  in  place. 
The  cost  per  cross  arm  was  17  cts. 

One  lineman  and  a  helper  placed  the  Insulators.    The  cost  of  this 


Lineman    $8.76 

Helper   2.25 

Total $6.00 

Only  six  Insulators  were  put  on  a  cross  arm,  thus  making  12  to 
a  pole,  except  at  the  turns,  as  the  Mne  was  to  carry  12  wires.  In 
all  996  insulators  were  used,  hence  the  cost  per  unit  was  0.6  ct. 

Quy  Poles.  In  building  lines  with  a  number  of  wires  on  them. 
it  is  necessary  to  guy  all  poles  where  there  are  turns  in  the  line, 
and  on  long  straight  lines  some  of  the  poles  must  also  be  guyed. 
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The  sketch  shows  the  method  used  in  sruyin^  this  line,  and  is  one 
frequently  used.  The  guy  pole  holes  were  dug  of  about  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  holes  for  the  line  poles.     The  cost  was: 

Foreman    f  1.60 

Liaborers    6.7S 

Total    18.26 

The  cost  per  pole  was: 

Foreman    10.17 

Laborers 0.76 

Total    10.92 

The  raising  of  the  poles  cost: 

Foreman    13.00 

L«at>orer8    9.00 

Total    112.00 

This  makes  a  cost  per  hole  of  |1.SS.  This  is  large,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  men  lost  considerable  time  moving  from  pole  to  pole 
and  carrying  their  tools,  also  to  the  fact  that  each  pole  had  to  be 
cut  and  trimmed,  as  these  guy  poles  were  made  from  rejected 
line  poles. 

The  method  of  placing  the  guy  wires  to  the  poles  was  as  follows : 
The  wire  was  fastened  to  each  of  the  two  poles,  and  then  brought 
to  the  tightening  block  as  shown  in  the  sketch.  With  blocks  and 
tackle  fastened  to  the  two  poles,  the  poles  were  brought  to  a  snug 
bearing  and  the  wires  were  made  fast  around  the  tightening  block, 
shown  in  the  sketch.  The  wires  go  around  the  block  in  grooves 
made  for  the  purpose  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  While  the 
linemen  and  their  helpers  are  doing  this  work,  the  laborers  are 
digging  the  anchor  hole  and  placing  the  anchor  rod.  To  this  i^ 
fastened  a  turn  buckle,  and  a  wire  is  run  from  the  guy  pole  to  the 
turn  buckle.  The  blocks  and  tackle  are  then  fastened  to  a  handy 
tree  or  stump,  or  if  necessary  to  the  anchor  rod  and  the  guy  pole 
is  pulled  back,  tightening  the  guy  wire  between  the  two  poles,  while 
the  turn  buckle  is  screwed  up,  thus  making  all  the  guy  wires  taut 
At  times,  instead  of  making  an  anchor  as  'shown,  the  anchor  wire 
can  be  fastened  to  a  convenient  tree.  Both  kinds  of  anchors  were 
used  in  this  case.     The  cost  of  this  work  was: 

Foreman    11.60 

Linemen    3.76 

Laborers    .3.76 

Total    39,00 

This  made  a  cost  of  $1.00  per  pole,  making  a  total  coet  per  guy 
pole  of  $3.26. 

About  one-half  of  this  line  ran  through  the  edge  of  woods  or 
by  shade  treei».     A  few  trees  had  to  be  cut  down  and  a  number 
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trimmed;  some  tall  bushes  were  also  cut  down.  The  foreman 
looked  after  this  work  part  of  one  day  when  all  his  force  was  at 
work  upon  it.  but  for  the  most  part  linemen  were  in  charge  of 
several  laborers  doing  this  work.     The  cost  of  it  was  as  follows: 

Foreman    I  2.26 

Uneman    18.12 

Men    13.18 

Total    133.60 

Stringing  the  Wirea.  As  previously  stated,  12  wires  were  strung 
on  the  poles.  The  wires  were  light  weight  The  team  hauled  the 
wire,  and  one  horse  was  used  in  helping  to  string  it.  the  other 
horMe  standing  idle.  In  line  work,  a  team  is  nearly  always  neces- 
sary, yet  there  are  times  that  it  may  stand  idle  for  hours,  thus 
increasing  the  cost  of  that  item  to  which  it  is  charged.  When  there 
is  nothing  else  for  the  wagon  to  do  it  is  used  to  carry  the  tools 
along  the  line  as  the  men  work.  In  stringing  the  wire  the  horse 
pulled  a  rope  fastened  to  two  strands  of  wire  at  one  time,  thus 
running  out  two  wires,  and  making  six  trips  of  the  horse  to  string 
out  the  12  wires.  For  this  work  3  linemen  were  used,  but  in 
fastening  the  wires  to  the  insulators  only  2  linemen  were  used,  and 
the  wires  were  pulled  tight  by  the  helpers  with  blocks  and  tackle. 
The  cost  was: 

Foreman   |  18.00 

Linemen    , 87  60 

Laborers    27.00 

Team    36.00 

Total    1118.60 

In  all  21.6  miles  of  wire  were  strung  and  this  made  a  cost  of  |6.60 
per  mile  of  wire. 

Changing  PoXea.  At  the  ends  of  the  line,  where  connections  were 
made  with  the  old  line  of  poles,  some  poles  had  to  be  changed  to 
make  them  suitable  for  the  new  service.  There  were  3  of  these  at 
one  end  and  1  at  the  other.  The  work  consisted  in  taking  down 
the  old  poles  and  putthig  in  their  place  poles  from  40  to  46  ft. 
long.  Cross  arms  had  to  be  put  on  the  new  poles,  and  the  wires 
changed  over  to  the  new  poles.  It  took  a  half  day  for  the  crew 
to  do  each  pole,  thus  spending  2  days  on  the  4  poles.  The  cost 
of  this  was: 

Foreman    |  6.00 

Lineman    2.60 

Laborers    39.00 

Team    9.00 

Total .166.60 

This  gave  a  cost  per  pole  of  114.12.  In  line  work  the  foreman  is 
always  a  lineman,  and  in  doing  odd  jobs  this  frequently  keeps  the 
cost  down,  as  he  will  often  do  work  that  a  lineman  is  called  upon 
to  do.  As  the  lineman  is  the  higher  priced  man  he  should  be 
allowed  to  do  only  such  work  as  the  helper  is  not  able  to  do. 
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Total  Coat.     The  total  cost  of  the  entire  work  was  as  follows : 

Hauling  I  30.00 

DiMin«r  holes 72.75 

RalslnfT  poles 56.75 

Dapping  cross  arms 22.S2 

Placing:  cross  arms  and  insulators 33.62 

Guy  poles   29.25 

Trimming:  trees  and  bushes 33.50 

Stringing  and  fastening  wires 118.50 

Changing  old  poles   56.50 

Total 1453.49 

There  being  1.6  miles  of  line  built,  the  cost  per  mile  for 
item  was : 

Hauling   I  18.76 

Digging   holes    45.47 

Raising    poles    35.47 

Dapping  cross  arms 14.14 

Placing  cross  arms  and  insulators 21.01 

Guy  poles   18.28 

Trimming  trees  and  bushes 20.94 

Stringing  and  fastening  wires   74.06 

Changing  old  poles 35.31 

Total    1283.43 

For  the  74  new  poles  erected  this  makes  a  cost  per  pole  for  the 
completed  line  of  16.13. 

Reducing  the  Cost  of  Line  Construction.  Comparative  tests  con- 
ducted in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  described  in  Electrical  World,  May  30. 
1914,  seem  to  show  that  the  cost  of  overhead  distribution  line  con- 
struction may  be  reduced  to  nearly  V^  its  former  value  by  the  use 
of  a  combination  primary-secondary  distribution  rack.  In  additton 
to  the  economic  record  shown,  the  distribution  rack  has  the  further 
advantage  of  presenting  a  neat  and  finished  appearance  on  th« 
poles.  For  this  reason  the  alley  between  Westmoreland  and  Port- 
land Places,  exclusive  residence  districts  In  St.  L«ouis,  was  selected 
as  the  site  for  the  experimental  line.  The  site  of  the  experimental 
standard  line  was  in  another  part  of  the  city.  In  all  fairness  it 
should  be  said  that  the  standard  line  was  built  on  a  street  free  from 
trees  and  obstructions,  under  more  favorable  conditions  than  was 
the  bracket  line,  where  there  were  alley  fences  to  be  climbed  and 
carefully  kept  lawns  had  to  be  avoided.  Equal  numbers  of  secon- 
dary services  were  installed  on  each  line,  making  the  necessary 
labor  as  nearly  identical  as  possible. 

As  will  be  noted  from  data  in  the  accompanying  tables,  the  cost 
of  building  the  standard  primary-secondary  distribution  system, 
inclusive  of  material,  labor,  painting,  extra  haulage  and  overhead 
charges,  was  $116.13.  For  the  competing  line  using  distribution- 
rack  construction  the  cost  was  $45.24,  no  charge  l>eing  included  for 
extra  haulage,  as  the  crew  were  able  to  carry  all  material  in  the 
gang  automobile.  These  figures  show  that  the,  standard  construc- 
tion really  cost  two  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  the  distribution- 
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rack  construction,  althous:h  the  former  was  built  under  the  more 
favorable  conditions.  Data  in  the  accompanying  tables  show  what 
material  was  used  and  give  total  costs. 

The  distribution  racks,  which  will  be  marketed  by  W.  N.  Matthews 
A  Brother,  of  St.  Louis,  consist  of  a  line,  while  the  secondary  pins 
are  cast  integral  with  the  vertical  channel.  Two  through-bolt  sus- 
pension has  been  used  in  St  Louis,  but  a  single  stud  bolt  with  a 
lag  screw  in  the  lower  hole  may  be  utilized  satisfactorily. 

Standard  primary-arm  construction 

Material :  No.  of  pieces 

Primary  arms    16 

24-in.  cross-arm  braces   30 

0.62&-in.  by  12-in.  machine  bolts 35 

0.626-in.  by  6-in.  lag  screws 16 

Pins    30 

Clamps   15 

Square  washers   30 

Labor :  Hours 

Seven  piece,  one  and  one-half  hours  each 10.6 

Automobile     1.6 

Standard  secondary-arm  construction 

Material :  No.  of  pieces 

Secondary  arms 16 

24-in.  bracer   30 

0.626-ln.  by  14-in.  machine  bolts 16 

0.626-in.  by  6-in.  lag  screws 16 

Pins     60 

Through-point  spreaders   30 

Malleable  pole-back  brackets 16 

2-in.  by  0.25-in.  lag  screws 60 

Labor :  Hours 

Seven  piece,  one  and  three-quarter  hours  each. .  12.26 

Automobile     1.76 

Extra  team  to  haul  arms 21.00 

Driver    21.00 

Material  and  labor  to  apply  on  cost  of  lead  and  oil  paint 

Material :  Amount 

White  lead  In  oil,  1  lb lt>.0 

Boiled  linseed  oil,  gal   1.5 

Turpentine,   gal 0.6 

Japan  drier,  pt 0.26 

Dry  red  mineral,  lb 4.33 

Labors  Hours 

One  man  painting   2.6 

Two  men  fitting  up   5.0 

Total  cost 1116.13 

Combination  distribution-rack  construction 

Material :  Number  of  pieces 

Brackets  complete 15 

0.626-in.  by  12-in.  machine  bolts  30 

Square  washers   30 

0.376-in«  by  2-in.  machine  bolts   15 

West^ro  Union  pins   30 
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Labor :  Houn 

Three  men.  two  hours  each  6 

Automobile    2 

Total  cost    145.24 

Itemized  Cost  of  Two  Teiephone  Lines.  Data  for  telephone  con- 
struction  are  given  in  Engineerlngr-Contractingr.  July  24,  1907,  for 
two  short  lines,  one  10  miles  long  and  the  other  14  miles  lon^. 
The  cost  of  the  10  mile  line  was  as  follows  per  mile: 

Labor : 

1.7  days  foreman  at  $4.00   1  6.80 

1.7  days  sub-foreman  at  93.00   5.10 

4.0  days  climbers  at  |2.60   10.00 

10.6  days  groundmen  at  |2.25   23.SS 

17.9  days   total    at    |3.10    165.53 

Materials : 

28  poles  at  $1.60    1  42.00 

28  cross  arms  at  $0.16   4.20 

28  steel  pins  at  0.04    1.12 

28  glass  insulators  at  0.04    1.12 

66  lag  screws  and  washers  at  0.016 0.84 

306  lbs.  No.  9  galv.  wire  at  0.042 12.81 

Total  materials   |  62.09 

Total  labor  and  materials f  117.62 

More  than  90%  of  the  poles  were  26  ft.  long.     The  rest  were  30 
to  40  ft.  in  length. 
The  cost  of  tho  14  mile  line  was  as  follows  per  mile: 

Labor: 

2.2  days  foreman   at    |3.60 1  7.70 

2.2  days  sub-foreman  at  33.00   6.60 

6.3  days  climber  at  |2.75   14.58 

11.4  days    groundman  at  $2.26 26.64 

21.6  days  total  at  |2.64   .|54.52 

Materials : 

32  poles  at   $1.60    $48.00 

32  brackets  at  0.016    0.48 

380  lbs.    No.    8   galv.    wire,    0.042    15.96 

10  lbs.    No.    9   galv.    wire,    0.042    0.42 

1  Vi  lbs.  fence  staples,  0.026    0.04 


L  Y*    lus.    itrnuc   siupitss,    u.v^o    • u.v 

32  insulators,   0.04    1.2 


8 


Total  materials $66.18 

Total    labor   and    materials $120.70 

2  telephones  at  $12.50 26.00 

200  ft.  office  wire 1.40 

Considering  the  low  cost  of  telephone  lines  of  this  character,  it 
is  surprising  that  they  are  not  more  frequently  built  for  use  on 
construction  work.  For  temporary  purposes,  a  much  cheaper  kind 
of  poles  could  be  used.  For  example,  a  very  substantial  i>oIe  could 
be  made  by  nailing  together  two  1  x  4-in.  boards,  so  as  to  form  a 
post  having  a  T-sha|)ed  cross-section.  Such  a  pole  would  oonUin 
only  two-thirds  of  a  foot,  board  measure  (%  ft  b.  m.)  per  lineal 
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foot  of  pole.  At  |24  per  M  for  the  boards,  a  pole  20  ft  Ions  would 
cost  32  ctR. 

Hence  the  poles  would  cost  less  than  110  per  mile  of  line.  The 
No.  9  wire  would  ordinarily  cost  less  than  $13  per  mile,  and  1 3 
more  would  cover  the  cost  of  the  remaining  line  materials,  making 
a  total  cost  of  |26  per  mile  for  materials.  We  have  no  data  as  to 
the  labor  of  erecting  such  a  line,  but  it  would  certainly  be  less 
than  316  per  mile;  and  in  soil  where  post  hole  diggers  could  be 
used,  the  cost  would  be  considerably  less.  In  fact,  a  telephone  line 
built  for  336  a  mile  might  easily  be  obtained  under  fairly  favorable 
conditions.  Moreover  it  could  be  taken  down  and  used  many  times 
on  subsequent  construction. 

Itemized  Cost  of  a  28-Mlie  Telegraph  Line.  Data  given  in  En- 
gineering and  Contracting,  July  10,  1907,  relate  to  a  telegraph  line 
28  miles  long,  built  in  British  Columbia.  There  were  32  poles  to 
the  mile,  strung  with  a  single  No.  8  B.  B.  galvanized  iron  wire. 
The  cost  of  the  poles  was  very  much  less  than  it  would  be  in  most 
localities,  but,  since  quotations  on  poles  are  readily  secured,  proper 
substitutions  can  be  made  in  the  following  tabulated  values  for 
any  particular  case. 

8ise  and  Weight  of  Telegraph  Wire.  Until  recently  the  size  of 
wire  commonly  used  for  lines  of  medium  length,  up  to  400  miles, 
was  No.  9.  weighing  306  lbs.  per  mile,  but  No.  8  is  now  used  more 
frequently.  There  are  two  grades  commonly  used:  the  K.  B.  B., 
or  "  extra  best  best  *' ;  and  the  B.  B.,  or  *'  best  best."  A  third  grade 
S,  or  "  steel,'*  Is  also  used  for  short  circuits.  The  following  are 
the  weights  of  galvanized  wire : 


Size  No. 

$  

Lbs.  per  mile 
670 

Lb.  per  ft 

0.108 
0.086 
0072 
0.068 
0.047 

Ft.  per  lb. 
9.2 

7  

460 

11.7 

8  

380 

14.0 

9  ....... 

306 

17.4 

10  

260 

21.2 

The  itemized  cost  of  this  28  mile  line  was  as  follows : 

Labor: 

1.0  day,  foreman   at    $3.60    I  3.60 

1.0  day,  Hub-foremantat  $3.00 3.00 

2.7  day?*,  climber  at  $2.50 6  76 

2.6  days,  framer  at  $2.26   6.62 

0.7  day,  blacksmith  at   $2.26    1.68 

4.6  days,  groundman  at  $2.00 9.20 

12.6  days  total  at  $2.40   $29.66 

Materials : 

32  poles   (26-ft)   at  $1.25    $40.00 

32  wooden  brackets  at  1  ^  cts 0.40 

32  glass  insulators  at  0.4  cts 1.28 

6  lbs.  nails  at  2V6  cts 0.12 

lb.  staples  at  0.3  cts 0.02 

lbs.  No.  8  BB  galv.  wire  at  6  cts. 19.00 

2  lbs.  tie  wire  at  3  cts 0.06 


3^^ 


Total  materials  S60.88 

Total  labor  and  materials   $90.63 
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The  labor  Includes  the  cost  of  diffffingr  holes,  erecting  poles. 
stringing  the  wire,  etc.  The  poles  were  distributed  by  train,  and 
the  price  of  $1.25  per  pole  does  not  include  the  train  service. 

Cost  of  Telephone  Lines.  The  costs  in  Table  XXI  are  estimates 
based  on  average  conditions  in  the  Middle  West 

TABLE  XXI.     COST  OP  BARE  COPPER  AERIAL.  L.INBS 

50  wire  line      100  wire  line    200  wire  line 
40  ft.  poles        45  ft.  poles        60  ft.  poles 

Poles,  cedar,  35  per  mile....  |208  $290  S590 

Poles,  setting    87  105  165 

Cross-arms,   10  pins   77  154  S06 

Cross-arms,  attaching  to  poles  26  53  105 

Braces  and  screws 13  26  53 

Pins     14  26  36 

Pins,   attaching  to  arms....  2  4  8 

Insulators     17  36  70 

Insulators,  attaching  to  pins  8  18  35 
No.     14    B.    ft    S.    Q.    hard 

drawn   cop.    wire 488  975  1,950 

Liabor,  stringing  wire 260  500  1.000 

Total    11,190  $2,186  $4,318 

Cost  of  Telephone  Toll  Pole  Lines.  The  average  costs  for  New 
England  States  given  below  are  from  Data,  Feb.,  1912,  and  are 

26    FT.    POLES,    HBAVT    CONSTRUCTION 

Average 
cost  per  mile 

Poles     $125 

Guying    7 

Cross  arms    32 

One  circuit  No.  12  wire   68 

Sundries     20 

Teaming     20 

Labor  cross  arming   7 

Labor  poles  105 

Labor  wire 7 

Labor  trimming  trees 15 

Sundry    35 

Right  of  way    50 

Average  for  New  England  States $491 

Cost  of  Rural-Service  Line.  The  following  is  taken  from  EHec- 
trical  World,  Jan.  16,  1916.  Lines  of  the  Noblesville.  Ind.,  Heat, 
Light  &  Power  Company  constructed  along  country  roads  to  supply 
the  farmers  of  Hamilton  County  with  electric  service  are  built  of 
25-ft.  poles  spaced  200  ft.  apart.  Following  the  company's  standard 
practice,  using  No.  8  bare  hard-drawn  copper  wire  and  SO-in.  tele-- 
phone  cross-arms,  the  average  cost  of  a  mile  of  line  is  as  shown  in 
Table  XXII. 

This  table  of  expense  includes  nothing  for  supervision,  use  of 
tools,  insurance  or  interest,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  actual 
cost,  including  everything,  is  about  $300  a  mile.  The  company 
therefore  starts  with  an  initial  investment  of  $100  a  mile,  since  the 
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farmer  customers  deposit  1 200  a  mile,  and  the  company's  in- 
vestment is  later  increased  to  |300  a  mile  when  it  acquires  the 
line. 

Assumingr  that  60%  of  the  ffross  revenue  from  this  line  is  used 
in  operating  expenses,  then  40%  is  left  for  interest,  depreciation 
and  profit.     If  interest  is  assumed  at  7%  and  depreciation  at  S%, 

TABLE  XXIL     COST  OF  A  MILE  OF  RURAL-SERVICE  LINE 

Unit  Item 

price  cost 

27  poles  (26  ft  hiffh  with  6-in.  top) 11.15  $31.06 

10.660  ft.  No.  8  copper  wire 0.16  126.40 

27  telephone  cross-arms    0.13  3.51 

27  through    bolts     0.05  1.35 

64  locust   pins    0.013  0.70 

64  insulators   (porcelain)    0.03  1.62 

64  square  fpalvanized  washers 0.009  0.50 

Ouy  anchors   (average)    6.00 

Labor  and  hauling   72.00 

Total  field  expense  for  material  and  labor 1242.23 

then  12%  of  1300.  or  136,  will  need  to  be  charged  against  each  mile 
of  line.  Table  XXIII,  worked  out  on  this  basis,  shows  how  much 
revenue  must  be  received  from  each  customer  before  his  account 
is  profitable. 

TABLE  XXIII.     FINANCIAL  DATA  ON  RURAL-SERVICE  LINE 


Average 
monthly 

Annual 

Annual 

gross 

net 

•   Annual 

Annual 

bUlper 

revenue 

revenue 

interest 

surplus 

customer 

per  mile 

per  mile 

11.00 

148 

119.20 

136 

—116.80 

1.60 

72 

28  80 

36 

—     7.20 

2.00 

96 

38.40 

36 

+     2.40 
4-  12.00 

2.60 

120 

48.00 

36 

3.00 

144 

67.00 

36 

21.60 

4.00 

192 

76.00 

36 

40.80 

6.00 

240 

96.00 

36 

60.00 

From  these  data  it  will  be  seen  that  until  the  customer's  bill 
averages  nearly  |3  a  month  rural  lines  are  not  a  paying  experiment 
under  these  conditions  as  the  interest  and  depreciation  charge  in- 
cludes nothing  for  the  generating  station.  After  the  customer  has 
passed  the  |3  a  month  average  bill,  however,  he  becomes  a  profitable 
patron.  During  the  development  period  the  deficit  shown  is  some- 
what offset  because  of  the  interest  charge  being  lower  as  the 
customer  has  had  only  a  part  of  his  advance  payment  refunded. 

Cost  of  Steel  Tower  Lines.  T.  A.  Worcester  in  a  paper  before 
the  A  I.  E.  E.,  May  17,  1912,  says:  The  size  of  conductor  de- 
pends on  electrical  considerations,  except  where  the  length  of  span 
Is  the  governing  feature. 

The  length  of  span,  except  in  river  or  gorge  crossings,  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  designer  and  must  be  chosen  so  as  to  give  the 
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line  the  least  cost  Ab  the  span  increases,  the  number  of  towen 
and  insulators  per  mile  decrease,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  lielglit 
of  the  towers  must  be  increased  to  care  for  the  greater  sa^r  and 
at  the  same  time  they  must  be  made  proportionately  stronger  and 
heavier  to  care  for  the  greater  loads  per  span.  The  efTect  of  these 
changes  on  the  cost  of  a  line  Is  shown  by  the  curve.  Fig.  14.  Tlie 
length  of  a  span  affects  the  loads  in  the  vertical  direction  and  in 
the  horizontal  direction  across  the  line  and  not  that  parallel  to  the 
line,  since  the  latter  is  governed  by  the  sise  of  the  conductor,  it 
being  necessary  to  aidjust  the  'sag  so  as  not  to  exceed  the  safe 
stress  for  the  wires. 
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Fig.   14.     Cost  per  mile  of  towers  and  insulators  erected. 

For  every  sise  of  conductor  there  is  a  practical  limit  of  the  length 
of  span  beyond  which  the  sags  and  height  of  tower  becomes  ex- 
cessive and  there  is  danger  of  the  wires  swinging  together.  For 
the  smaller  sizes  of  conductor  this  limit  is  quite  low  —  800  ft.  for 
No.  4  cable  —  and  in  many  cases  it  will  be  found  more  economical 
to  increase  the  size  of  conductor  so  as  to  permit  using  a  greater 
span  as  Illustrated  in  Table  XXIV. 


TABLE  XXIV. 


Case  I 
No.  4  B.  &  S. 

Case  II 
No.  2  B.  &  S. 


RELATION   BETWEEN   SPAN   AND   WIRE 
SIZE 


Span, 
ft. 


300 
860 


Sag, 
ft. 


10.6 
10.5 


Cost  of  r«*^o#  #%* 
No.  of     towers  and -^.Jfyjfj 

towers     insulators  ^ISil!; 

per  mile     per  mile  IT^'^L 

erected  P®*^  ™"® 

17.6  13,080  '  1322 

14.7  12.670    1514 


Total 
per 
mile 


13.402 
18,084 


Saving  per  mile  |318 


These  figures  are  based  on  the  assimiption  that  the  same  towers 
and  sags  would  be  used  in  both  cases,  giving  the  same  clearance 
to  ground.  The  sag  in  Case  I  is  the  minimum  sag  at  which  wires 
may  be  strung  on  the  basis  of  0  deg.  Fahr.,  8  lb.  wind,  and  .5  in. 
sleet  and  with  these  same  conditions  and  sag  the  span  for  No.  2 
wire  is  calculated  and  found  to  be  360  ft     With  this  tower  spating 
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* 

and  No.  2  cable  the  cost  of  the  line  is  |318  less  than  with  No.  4 
cable  and  300  ft.  span.  It  is  allowable  to  assume  that  the  a&me 
towers  can  be  used  in  the  second  case  as  in  the  first  since  the 
lifiThtest  tower  which  it  is  practicable  to  build  would  be  sufiiciently 
strong  for  the  second  case.  However,  it  would  be  possible  to  put 
1 20  more  into  the  cost  of  each  tower  and  still  have  the  cost  of 
the  second  line  a  trifle  less  than  that  of  the  first  and  the  gain 
would  accrue  from  the  electrical  advantages  of  the  larger  sise  of 
conductor. 

A  span  of  360  ft.  is  not  necessarily  the  most  economical  span 
for  the  No.  2  conductor.  Further  calculation  indicates  that  a  500-ft 
span  could  be  used  with  only  a  very  slight  increase  in  the  cost  of 
the  towers.  This  limit  cannot  be  extended  beyond  600-ft.  even 
though  the  line  with  greater  spans  would  have  a  less  cost.  Here 
again  the  limit  depends  on  mechanical  considerations  rather  than 
on  costs  and  is  governed  by  the  danger  of  lashing  together  of  the 
wires  in  gusty  winds. 

Tower  Line  Cost  In  Calif.  In  Chap.  I,  last  part,  will  be  found  a 
detail  estimate  of  the  cost  of  a  high  voltage  tower  line.  ma4e  by 
H.  P.  Gillette,  based  on  actual  costs. 

Ratio  of  Labor  to  Material  Costs  In  Steel-Tower  Transmission- 
Line  Construction.  A.  B.  Cudebec  In  Electrical  World,  July  17. 
1915.  states  that  the  cost  of  a  heavy  tower  line  may  vary  from 
$4,000  to  112.000  per  mile  of  which  the  materials  of  construction 
alone  aggregate  between  70  and  80%. 

Towers  for  Transmission  Lines.  Data  on  dimensions  and 
weights  for  a  number  of  towers  are  given  in  Table  XXV.  Gal- 
vanized towers  cost  from  2.6  to  4  cts.  per  lb.,  t.  o.  b.  factory. 
Galvanizing  costs  from  0.6  to  1  cL  per  lb.,  this  cost  being  incladed 
in  the  figures  given. 

TABLE  XXVI.  DATA  ON  TYPICAL  TOWER  FOUNDATIONS 
(Used  in  connection  with  the  first  four  towers  listed  in  Table  XXV.) 

Height,  ins..       Base,  Lb.  of       Cu.  yd.  of 

Type  (over-all)  ins.  steel         concrete 

Relnf.  cone 78  60  by  60  600                4,4 

Heinf  cone 96  96  by  96  1.584              14.4 

Steel    -. 90  44  by  46  1.286 

Steel    88  62  by  62  1.865 

There  are  4  foundation  blocks  per  tower  designed  to  project  6  Ins. 
above  the  ground  surface. 

Cost  per  Mile  of  Pole  Lines,  for  3-Phate  2,300  to  6.000  Volts. 
The  data  in  Table  XXVII,  from  six  north -central  and  south-western 
states.  1909,  are  from  Data.  It  will  be  noted  that  certain  items 
under  minimum  costs  are  higher  than  the  average  and  others  under 
maximum  are  less  than  average.  These  are  not  errors,  but  are 
due  to  local  conditions  of  each  installation.  *'  Installation  of  Mini- 
mum Co.Kt  "  gives  itemized  co.sts  of  that  one  of  the  six  installations 
referred  to,  the  total  cost  of  which  was  the  least ;  "  Maximum  "  that 
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one,  the  total  cost  of  which  was  greatest;  "Average,"  average  cost 
of  equipment  for  all  six  Installations. 

TABLE  XXVII.     COST  OP  POLE  LINES  PER  MILE 

Installation  of  Installation  of 

minimum  maximum 

cost  cost  Average 

60  30-ft.    poles    1171  |200  |219 

60  sets  pole  hardware   ....           8  16  10 

60  2 -pin  cross  arms 17  11  14 

160  insulators   i 7  11  9 

Labor  setting    66  200  109 

Lfibi»r  stringing  wire 30  40  36 

Incidentals 10  60  30 

$298  1628  $426 

Above  figures  are  exclusive  of  painting,  copper,  engineering  and 
general  expense. 

Comparative  Cost  of  Transmission  Lines.  C.  D.  Gray  In  En- 
gineering News,  July  20.  1911,  gives  the  cost  ^per  mile  of  several 
different  types  of  construction  for  a  three  phase,  60,000-volt  line, 
60  cycle  circuit,  with  No.  1  copper  wire  and  suspension  insulators, 
using  tout  10-inch  discs,  together  with  a  suitable  grounded  con- 
ductor carried  above  the  circuit.  These  figures  do  not  include 
the  cost  of  right  of  way,  surveys,  engineering  or  contractors'  fees. 

tt^m  o%»ktad,  2300  volu  at  aendinc  odr 


Fig.   16. 


The  estimated  costs  are  based  on  the  use  of  40  ft.  8  In.  top  chest- 
nut poles,  spaced  176  ft.  apart,  the  grounded  wire  consisting  of  No. 
8  copper  clad  wire  with  the  main  wires  sup|K>rted  on  steel  cross 
arms  and  the  grounded  wire  on  the  top  of  the  pole.  The  single 
circuit  steel  towers  have  bases  about  14  ft.  square  and  the  lower 
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wIrcH  50  f(.  from  thti  xround,  spaced  500  ft.  apart  with  No.  4  CoW»w 
rlHd  KToundrd  wii'e.  The  double  circuit  Stael  toweni  have  the  «aiiN 
charHctcrlBUoH  aa  tha  slnitle  circuit. 

Cost  per  mil* 

One  single  circuit   wood  pole  line   

Two  sliidle  cirruil  wood  jwle  llnan 

One  single  circuit  steel  tuwer  line  

Two  Kinein  cirt-uit  wteet  lower  lines 

One  double  clii'uit  steel  tower  line 

One  double  circuit  (with  one  cumuli  Installed)  . . 

I-PBAEE  ovniHUB,  n 


Coat    of   S-Phsie,    Slnala    Circuit,    High    Tension    TransmlMlon 
Mnes.    Table  XXVIII  is  from  Burcb's  £lectrIo  Traction  for  RaO- 
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TABLE  XXVHL     COST  PER  MILE  TRANSMISSION  LINE 
Tyi>e  of  conHtruction  , — Wooden  poles — ,      Steal  Cowers 


Three  No.  fl  wirea,  nrected 1,000  1,0' 

Installation   at   wlref.   Buys  and 

Inmlators    100  2' 

Total     tZ.OOO  ISO 

Towern  Tor  a  8-wlre  tranBrninBion  line  coai  Hbi 
Eiltlmate  omits  cost  ol  right-of-way,  1E9^  foe  <. 
G%  for  englneerlnK  nnd  E%  fur  contingenclea. 
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Steel  Towert  vs.  Wooden  Poles  for  Electric  Lines.  G.  Nai:ele 
given  the  following  in  Lefax:  The  time  Is  drawing  near,  when 
wooden  poles  will  be  very  expensive.  A  curve  recently  published 
by  the  United  States  Government  showing  the  amount  of  lumber 
used  in  the  last  ten  years  has  no  depression  showing  a  temporary 
decrease  of  consumption  and  every  year  denotes  a  marked  increase 
in  consumption. 

Semi-flexible  steel  structures  have  many  advantages  over  the 
wooden  pole,  and  will  soon  become  a  standard  construction  for 
transmission  lines.  Some  of  the  advantages  of  semi-flexible  steel 
poles  are: 

LfOng  life; 

Ability  to  stand  heavy  strains; 

Will  not  snap  off,  but  bend  to  meet  the  difterent  strains; 

Best  in  swampy  grounds; 

Liess  poles  to  the  mile,  which  means  a  great  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  right-of-way ; 

Offers  protection  to  the  public  and  property  owners. 

Herewith  is  a  comparison  of  the  cost  per  mile  of  both  types  of 
construction  of  two  lines  recently  constructed  in  the  Middle  West. 

Cost  of  Tranamiaaion  Line  per  Mile,  Wooden  Poles,  33,000  volts 
working  pressure,  No.  2  B.  &  S.  copper  wire;  120-ft.  pole  spacing, 
one  pole  line;  44  poles  per  mile;  pin  type  insulators;  **  Bo* Arrow** 
cross-arms ;  35-ft.  poles,  7-in.  top  diam. ;  .375-in.  ground  wire  (for 
standard  galvanized  wire).  • 

Material,  labor,  etc. 

44  Poles.  35-ft.,  7-in.  top  diam   at  98  f.o.b.  Ohio |  3S2.00 

44  Cross-arms     "  Bo-Arrow"     galvanized     complete     at 

13.79     166.7C 

44  Telephone  brackets  at  10  cts 4.40 

Bog  shoes  at  16  cts.  per  pole,  average 6.60 

Guying  material  at  50  cts.  per  pole 22.00 

Pole  steps  and  hardware  at  76  cts. 33  00 

Framing  and  trimming  of  poles  at  50  cts. 22.00 

Creosoting  of  poles  at  20  cts 8.80 

Cartage  at  70  cts.  per  pole 30.80 

Hauling  (railway)  at  $1.20  per  pole 62.80 

Digging  of  holes  at  11.20  per  pole 62.80 

Setting  of  poles  at  |1.80  per  pole 7».20 

3  Miles  hard   drawn  copper  strand  No.  2  B.  A  S.   at 

$181.20  per  mile   , ^i!S2 

1  Mile   %-in.  Siemans-Martin  steel  strand  wire 54.00 

2  Miles  Tel.  wire  No.  10  B.  &  S.  copper  clad  S09t  at 

$25.00  per  mile    • • JJ.OO 

44  Ground  wire  connections  at  36  cts.  per  pole 15*5X 

132  Porcelain  pettycoat  insulators  at  60  cts 66.00 

Tie    wire    • • 4.60 

88  Telephone  'insulators  at  2  cts.  .  •••••••*  i;  r aIH 

Stringing  3  miles  No.  2  B.  &  S.  strand  at  |16.  •  • ;  -  -  .  JJ-OJ 

Stringing  2  miles  No.   10  copper  clad  wire  at  $10..  20.00 

Stringing  ground  wire 1|  JJ 

Soldering  material.**    *^ 

MKscellaneous  material lOJJ 

Damage,  expen.se  to  property  of  owners J.JJ 

Clearing  of  branches  and  trees  J.jj 

Tool s    I' J2 

Camp  expenses   , •  •  •  x».ww 
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Materials  deposited  along  the  lines  for  repairs |  19.20 

Wasted    materials 18.00 

Contingencies  and  incidentals,  7%   121.25 

Supervision  and  inspection,  5%   92.67 

Total  construction  cost  per  mile  with  wooden  poles  ex- 
clusive of  right   of  way 11946.04 

Right  of  way  at  |8  per  pole 352.00 

Total  cost  including  right  of  way 12298.04 

Cost  of  transmission  line  per  mile,  semi-aexible  steel  structures; 
33000  volts  working  pressure.  No.  2  B.  &  S.  copper  wire;  400-ft 
pole'  spacing,  one  pole  line :  18  poles  per  mile ;  3-disc  suspension 
type  insulators;  Ue-in*  ground  wire   (standard  galvanized  wire). 

Material,  Labor,  etc. 

13  Towers  (steel  frames)  4 3 -ft.  high  with  cross  arms, 
telephone  cHpM  and  pole  steps,  complete,  f.o.b.  cen- 
tral Ohio  at  $53.00  per  tower I  689.00 

Cartage  at  80  ct&  per  frame 10.40 

Hauling  (railway)  at  11.25  per  frame 16.25 

Digging  of  holes  at  |1.50  per  frame   19.50 

Erecting  of  frames  at  $2.00 26.00 

Concrete  foundations  for  curve  frames  and  frames  in 

swampy    ground     40.00 

Guying  of  poles    30.00 

Crushed  stone  for  regular  foundations 6.00 

Z  Miles  No.  2  B.  &  S.  copper  wire  at  $181.20 643.60 

2  Miles  No.  10  B.  &  S.  copper  clad  at  $25.00 60.00 

1  Mile  T^6-in.  S.-M.  steel  strand  wire 75.00 

89  Suspension  insulators,  porcelain  3-dl8C  unit  sets  in- 
cluding suspension  hooks  and  wire  clamps  at  $3.50  136.50 

26  Telephone  insulators  and  pins  at  20  cts 5.20 

Stringing  3  miles  No.  2  B.  &  S.  at  $18 54.00 

Stringing  2  miles  No.  10  B.  ft  S.  at  $12 24.00 

Stringing  ground  wire   20.00 

Miscellaneous  material    10.00 

Painting  of  structures  at  $1.60  each 20.80 

Soldering  material   6-00 

Clearing  and  trimming  of  trees oaaS 

Damage,  ex|)ense  to  proijerty  owners 20.00 

Camp  expenses    1 6.00 

Wasted    materials    a    2? 

Contingencies  and  Incidentals.  6% ^S* 'Ss 

Supervision  and  inspection,  5% 96.82 

l^tal  construction  cost  per  mile  with  steel  towers  exclu- 

sive  of  right  of  way *'^V2e  in 

Right  of  way  at  $15  per  frame 196.00 

Total  cost  including  right  of  way   $2228.18 

Cost  of  Labor  and  Materials  of  6,600  Volt  Transmission  Line  4.6 
Miles  Lono> 

Item  Material  Labor 

Poles,  crossarms,  pins,  etc. 

196  poles    $1,673  

202  cro.ss  arms 125  .... 

202  sets  hardware  63  .... 

1,030  pins   (locust  paraffined) 43  .... 

Labor  distributing $140 

Labor  digging  holes 293 

*  These  data  are  for  construction  done  during  1918. 
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Item  Material  Labor 

Labor  setting:  and  tampingr |29S 

Labor  gaining  and  roofing 72 

Lat>or  erecting  croKKHt-iri.s    62 

Guying  and  bracing  4.6  miles |276  27 

Engineering  4.6  mileu 92 

Wire,  labor,  etc. 

27,075  lbs.  #6  ina  two-braid  wire 4,642 

1.850  Insulators    186 

Solder,  tape,  eta    14 

4  lightning  arresteni    22 

Mifeicellaneous    64 

Labor  stringing   » 718 

Labor  tieing  in   55 

Total   17,097  |1,752 

The  total  cost  for  labor  and  material  but  not  including  overheads 
was  18850,  or  |1924  per  mile. 

Cost  of  Material  for  6,600- Volt  Line  Construotlon.  Electrical 
World.  May  17,  1913,  gives  the  following  data  bearing  upon  the 
cost  of  line-construction  material  taken  from  a  tabulation  of  ex- 
penses prepared  by  the  Harvard,  Mass.,  Oas  &  Electric  Company  in 
connection  with  the  erection  last  year  of  6  miles  of  6.600-volt  line 
and  12  miles  of  2,300-volt  distributing  system,  carrying  about  75 
miles  of  copper  wire  on  628  chestnut  poles  of  from  30-ft.  to  45-ft 
length.  The  total  cost  of  material  for  the  work  was  $13,128.01, 
and  of  labor  16.926.69.  Including  the  use  of  a  motor  truck  for 
3713.4  miles  at  a  charge  of  20  cents  per  mile  and  the  time  and 
expenses  of  engineers  making  plans  and  surveys  and  obtaining 
public  and  private  rights-of-way,  the  total  cost  of  the  work,  with 
a  15  per  cent,  commission  to  the  interests  in  charge  of  the  con- 
struction, was  $23,642.48. 

The  detailed  items  given  herewith  were  selected  as  of  practical 
value  to  small  companies  facing  the  need  of  making  estimates  of 
line-construction  costs  elsewhere.  The  6.600-volt  line  was  built 
for  the  double  purpose  of  enabling  the  central  stations  of  the 
Massachusetts  lighting  companies  at  Ayer,  Leominster  and  Clinton 
to  interchange  energy  and  to  supply  local  service  In  Harvard.  The 
above  total  costs  include  the  construction  of  a  transformer  and 
meter  house  in  Harvard  for  a  small  local  business. 

Cost  and  Operating  Data  on  6,600-Volt  Lines.  Electrical  World. 
July  3,  1915,  gives  the  following  data  from  a  paper  on  distribu- 
tion conditions  presented  at  the  recent  convention  of  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association  by  J.  C.  Martin  and  relate  to  two  6,600- 
volt  rural-service  lines  now  in  operation  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. The  first  case  i.s  that  of  a  line  about  17.5  miles  long,  on  which 
there  are  thirty-two  telephone  and  railway  crossings,  and  the  second 
case  is  that  of  a  line  about  14.5  miles  long  on  which  there  are  nine 
telephone  and  railway  crossings.  These  lines  were  built  with  the 
expectation  of  developing  new  business  in  the  future  and  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  return  in  the  first  few  years  of  their  life  would 
perhaps  not  be  sufl^cient  to  pay  all  charges. 
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TABLE  XXrX.     REPRE3SENTATIVB  LINE-CONSTRUCTION 
COST  ITEMS,  HARVARD,  MASS.,  CONDITIONS,  1912 

3  13,000-volt  disconnectlnir  switches 117.60 

1  S-amp.   2300-voIt  single-pole  line  switch  complete  with 

eiirnt  day  clock    23.35 

1  double-pole  hom>gap  arrester 4.56 

2  sin^rle-pole,  single-throw  knife  switches   1.42 

2  eight-point   receptacles  and   four-point  plugs;    one   am- 
meter plug   11.10 

1  9.95-kva  automatic  induction  regulator   670.86 

8  15-kva.  transformers,  13,200  to  2.200  volts,  60  cycles. . . .  435.00 

16  %-tn.  by  6-ln.  machine  boits   0.83 

16   H-in.  by  3-ln.  lag  bolts 0.30 

100  1  ^  B.  &  D.  single-wire  cleats   3.00 

500  ft.  No.  14  single-braid,  rubber-covered  wire   4.13 

90  lb.  No.  00  weatherproof  wire 12.68 

4  2300-volt  primary  cut-outs  with  plugs     2.71 

523  six-pin  crf>S8-arms    851.61 

98  eight-pin  cross-arms    81.95 

254  four-pin  cross-arms   111.84 

72   %-in.,  6-ft.  guy  anchor  rods 21.26 

6000  ft.  Mc-in.  seven-Htrand  guy  wire 32.65 

1200  ft.  Vi-in.  seven-strand  guy  wire « 6.36 

228  guy  thimbles    6.92 

36  two-bolt  guy  clamps   2.31 

196  three-bolt  guy  clamps 10.34 

12  tree    blocks    0.72 

390   %-in.  by  12-in.  machine  bolts 20.16 

102   %-in.  by  14-in.  machine  bolts 6.00 

22  %-in.  by  8-in.  eye-bolts   2.28 

261   %-in.  by  16-ln.  spacing  bolts 22.96 

12   %-inch.  by  22-in.  spacing  bolts   1.74 

8  1-in.  by  14-in.  galvanized  rock  eye-bolts  - 3.28 

2830  2^-in.  by  2)4 -In.  by  ^-in.  square-cut  washers 28.08 

1494   %-in.  round-cut  washers   2.71 

130  7-ft.  alley-arm  braces   97.50 

744  pairs  cross-arm  braces   90.76 

960  13.000-volt  No.  2  Crown  insulators   131  52 

55  No.  1 4  Electrose  strain  insulators 36.03 

6  No.  270  Victor  Insulators 5.86 

6068  locust  cross-arm  pins 73.33 

42  No.  14  Pierce  steel-clamp  pins 4.54 

42  galvanized-iron  insulated  clamps 29.57 

269   30-ft.  poles 906.50 

338   35-ft.  poles    1,859.00 

23  40-ft.    poles    172  60 

8  45-ft.    poles    72  00 

35  street  series  brackets 187  70 

1  pole-line  switch 51.00 

26  compression- type  multigap  arresters 77.45 

22.840  Ib.M.  No    6  triple-braid  weatherproof  wire 3,982.28 

463  lbs.  No.  8  tripie-braid  weatherproof  wire 87.55 

7380  IbH.  No.  8  duplex  meUl  wire 56.65 

6980  lbs.  No.'6  medium  copper  wire 1,169.16 

160  lbs.  No.  6  soft-base  wire 28.32 

176  ft.  two-conductor  cable.  No.  10   27.81 

248  lbs.  No.  4  bare  copper  wire 60.34 

8  No.  61  Beardsley  break  arms 1.02 

43  No.  220  Pierce  brackets   1 2.47 

12  copper  sleeves  for  No.  6  to  No.  4  wire 4.42 

27  copper  sleeves  for  No.  6  to  No.  6  wire 2.97 

Services  of  construction  foreman,  74  day.s  at  $4.17 308.58 

Services  of  superintendent,  10  days  at  |6.77   57.70 

LAbor  cost 5,429.58 
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The  flerures  shown  do  not  take  into  account  the  cost  of  enersT 
lost  between  power  house  and  customer  and,  therefore,  show  a  loss 
that  is  less  than  the  actual.  The  losses  shown  in  these  cases*  It 
is  stated,  are  typical  of  those  that  are  likely  to  be  sustained  in  the 
early  life  of  very  many  similar  lines  in  the  rural  territoi7  of 
Western  States. 

TABLE  XXX.     COST  OF  17.6-MILE,   6,600-VOLT  LINE  — 

THIRTY-TWO  CROSSINGS 

Actual  cost  of  line    $26,461.00 

Additional  cost  for  crossing:  construction,  1911   N.E.L.A. 

specifications     2,563.2$ 

ToUI $29,016.28 

Actual  annual  revenue   $4,360.35 

Operation  and  fixed  chargres: 

(a)  Line  as  built : 

Depreciation   (averag^e  6.2%)    $1,378.15 

Operating    948.8C 

Maintenance 194.94 

Taxes     106.63 

Interest.  8%   2.117.04 

Total  operating:  cost  for  year $4,744.62 

Loss  per  year $894.27 

LoHs  in  per  cent,  of  actual  cost  of  line 1.49 

LoKS  in  per  cent,  of  annual  revenue 9.10 

(b)  With  crossing  construction  included: 

Depreciation   $1,631.35 

Operating    948.86 

Maintenance 194.94 

Taxes     105.63 

Interest,  8  per  cent 2,321.30 

Total  operating  cost  for  year $5,102.08 

Loss  per  year  $751.73 

Loss  in  per  cent  of  actuul  cost  of  line,  plus  crossing  con- 

81  ruction  costs 2.6 

Loss  in  per  cent,  of  annual  revenue 17.3 

Number  of  cro.ssings   32 

Total  estimated  cost  of  crossing  construction $2,533.28 

Average  cost  per  crossing   $79.79 

TABLE    XXXL     COST    OP    14.6-MTLE.    6.600-VOLT    LINE  — 

NINE  CROSSINGS 

Actual  cost  of  line    $18,829.00 

Additional   cost  for  crossing  construction,   1911   N.E.L.A. 

Specifications    886.86 

Total $19,715  86 

Actual  annual  revenue    $3,727.45 

Operation  and  fixed  charges: 
(a)  Line  as  built  : 

Depreciation   (average  5.35%)    1.006.31 

Operating    1,006.95 

Maintenance     245  30 

Tax**« 90  77 

Interest    1,506.32 

Total  operating  cost  per  year $3,855.55 
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Lo9S  per  year   1128.10 

Loss  in  per  cent,  of  actual  cost  of  line 0.68 

IxNiS  in  per  cent,  of  annual  revenue S.44 

(b)  With  crossinsr  construction  included: 

Depreciation 11,069.48 

Operatinir    1,066.96 

Maintenance 245.20 

Taxes     90.77 

Interest    1,677.27 

9 

Total  operatinsr  cost   $4,049.67 

Lioss  per  year 1822.22 

Loss  In  per  cent,  of  actual  cost  of  line,  plus  crossinff  con- 
struction costs 1.63 

LiOHH  in  per  cent,  of  annual  revenue 8.66 

Number  of  crossingrs  9 

Total  estimated  cost  of  crossing  construction 1886.86 

Average  cost  per  crossing    $98.64 

Cost  of  Construetlon  a  Short  11,000-Vott  Transmission  Line. 
With  the  extension  of  centraNstation  service  Into  rural  territory 
the  construction  expense  of  moderate  voltage  transmission  lines 
becomes  of  interest.  The  accompanying  cost  data  given  in  Electri- 
cal World.  May  16,  1915,  are  from  the  construction  sheets  of  a 
Massachusetts  central  station  which  recently  built  an  11,000-volt 
single-phase  transmission  line  across  a  portion  of  Cape  Cod  8.1 
miles  long,  pole  location  rights  being  secured  from  real-estate 
owners  en  route: 

639   36-ft.  poles,  at  $6    $3,234.00 

1 204   Victor  Insulators,  at  20  cts 240.80 

539  pair  braces,  at  26  cents  each 140.14 

1 1,843  lbs.  bare  copper  wire.  No.  4,  at  16.76  ct& 1,983.70 

(.'arting  |>oles 660.00 

130  guys,  at  $1.14    148.20 

424  lb.  No.  6  bare  wire,  at  18  cts 76.32 

1095  two-pin  cross-arms,  at  40  cts 438.00 

2190  1  V^-ln.  by  12-in.  locust  pins,  at  4  cts 87.60 

2  tran.Mformer  towers    348.00 

5   11.000-volt  lightning  arresters,  at  $43.50   217.50 

2   11.000-volt  alt -break  switches,  at  $100 200.00 

I    2.:J00.volt  oil  switch 89.20 

Right-of-way    346  00 

Freight     1 83.00 

Labor 4,800.00 

Total     $13,181.46 

Per   mile  of  line    $1,620 

The  company  obtained  the  permits  for  running  the  wires  and 
alHo  for  the  pole  locations,  the  erection  work  being  by  contract. 
The  contractor  trimmed  all  pole.s  which  averaged  126  ft.  in  spacing. 
Poles  were  head-guyed  every  half-mile,  all  guys  being  provided 
with  porcelain  insulators,  and  every  twelfth  pole  was  double-armed. 
Tree  trimming  teas  done  by  the  contractor. 

Cost  of  11,000-Volt  3-Phase  Transmission  Line.  H.  W.  Garner 
gives  the  cost  of  constructing  a  11,000-volt  3-phase  line,  16  miles 
long,  on  steel  tripartite  poles,  as  $982  per  mile. 

Cost  of  19,000  Volt  Transmission   Lines   In   New   Enoland.    The 
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following  costs  cover  the  recent  construction  nt  Iramkniission  linee 
by  the  Cunaecticul  River  Power  Company  in  New  HanuNihire  and 
Vermont,  ah  given  fn  Electrical  World.  July  17.  1916.  One  line 
wan  built  from  Brattleburu  to  Bellows  Falls.  Vt.  The  p«>les  used 
were  standard  class  B  chestnut,  with  wish-bone  arms  ajid  10-in. 
disc  insulators  carrying  three  No.  2  three-strand  copper  wires  for 
operation  at  19,000  volts.  A  No.  6  copper  telephone  circuit  was 
installed  on  steel  cross-arms,  with  a  special  side  bracket  on  alter- 
nate poles  for  trans)K>sitions.  Each  pole  was  provided  with  a 
metal  cap.  from  which  the  ground  wire  runs  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pole.     Construction  costs  for  21  miles  of  the  line  are  as  follows: 

RightH-of -way.  surveys,  etc.    $23,181.32 

iMearing  right-of-way    7.28l.7i 

TiMils     667.72 

Hauling  and  dt^livering    2,977.94 

Excavation     2.5S6.43 

Settling  and  guyingt  framing  and  treating 4.796.98 

JMacing  insulators  and  stringing  wires 1,9S5.31 

Poles     4.926.90 

Wire     14.881.49 

In.suiatf)rH,  pins,  arms  and  hardware 6.872.73 

Engineering,  supervision,  and  general  charges 4.890.00 

Tran.sformers  and  switoli  equipment    5.415  98 

Interest  during  construction   2,400  00 

Total 382.794.52 

Another  line  of  the  same  constructlcm  known  as  the  Vernon  Sta- 
tion-Massachusetts line.  8.5  miles  long,  has  also  been  built  recently 
and  the  following  costs  cover  its  construction  details: 

Lands   and   rights-of-way    117,387.50 

Tower-line  construction    28.038.92 

Switches  and  special  construction  at  power  house 11.507.10 

Engineers*  and  contractors*  fees  •   6.931  90 

Legal  expense,  office  expenses,  taxes  and  miscellaneous..  1.784.58 
Interest  during  construction 3.000.00 

167,650.00 

^  Represents  the  overhead  expense  of  the  contractor.  The  line 
was  built  on  a  flat-fee  basis,  by  the  Power  Construction  Company. 

Method  and  Cost  of  Erecting  20.000- Volt  Transmission  Line  Tow. 
ers  In  Assembled  Condition  by  Means  of  Gin  Poles.  The  follow- 
ing Is  condensed  from  an  article  by  W.  R.  Strickland  in  Electrical 
World.  June  13,  1908.  The  towers  were  built  to  carry  two  three- 
phase  20.000-volt  circuits  of  No.  4  hard-drawn  copper  wire,  the 
insulators  being  triple  -  petticoated  and  tested  to  60,000  volts.  A 
ground  wire  is  placed  in  the  center  on  the  upright  pipe  for  li^t- 
ning  protection,  and  two  telephone  wires  are  carried  on  Insulators 
mounted  within  the  steel  pole  structure.  They  are  of  structural 
steel  heavily  galvanised,  and  were  shipped  in  bundles,  most  of  which 
could  be  handled  by  four  men.  There  were  four  similar  pieces  for 
one  tower,  the  large  cross  arm  and  the  pipe  for  ground  wire,  being 
very  heavy,  were  shipped  separately.    The  towers  were  assembled 
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in  the  field  with  bolUi  and  nutH  heavily  galvanized  over  the  threads. 
The  net  weight  of  each'standard  tower  is  2,200  lbs. 

Several  methods  of  erection  were  considered,  the  most  popular 
susfsestion  being  the  movable  A-frame.  This  method,  as  well  as 
others,  could  not  be  used  for  several  reasons.  The  center  of  gravity 
of  the  towers  is  very  high,  and  the  steep  slopes  upon  which  they 
had  to  be  erected  would  have  made  it  necessary  for  the  A-frame 
to  work  at  right  angles  to  the  line,  in  which  case  the  tower  would 
have  had  to  be  turned  after  erecting  owing  to  the  necessity  of 
assembling  it  with  the  cross  arm  lying  flat  upon  the  ground.  Some 
of  the  hills  were  so  steep  that  the  towers  had  to  be  cut  away  to 
fit  before  erection,  and  separate  concrete  anchorages  were  used  •  for 
laterals  and  borissontal  braces.  There  were  few  level  spots.  The 
weight  of  an  A-frame  would  have  been  too  great  in  one  piece,  as  it 
had  to  be  carried  by  hand  from  tower  to  tower,  because  of  the 
broken  character  of  the  country.  Moreover,  the  bottom  legs  of  the 
tower  were  too  flexible  for  the  weight  thrown  on  them  sideways 
during  election  in  a  manner  not  contemplated  in  the  design.  While 
the  lateral  braces  were  large  enough  for  the  tension  which  will 
come  on  them  after  erection  by  reason  of  the  pull  due  to  wind  pres- 
sure, they  could  not  carry  the  compre.<*sinn  which  would  have  come 
on  them  In  resisting  the  stresses  developed  by  the  eccentric  loading 
at  the  end  of  the  leg  during  erection. 

As  a  result  of  these  conditions  peculiar  to  the  tower  and  the 
country,  the  following  method  was  employed  for  application  by  an 
American  general  foreman,  all  of  the  rest  of  the  labor,  with  one 
exception,  being  Porto  Rican. 

One  gang  in  charge  of  a  Porto  Rican  engineer  dug  th^  holes, 
pat  in  the  concrete  footings,  and  cut  off  or  lengthened  the  lower 
legs  to  correspond  to  the  slope  of  the  hillside.  Another  gang  as« 
■embled  the  towers  with  the  exception  of  the  lower  leg  pieces, 
while  another  gang  erected  the  small  gin-pole.  Then  came  the 
main  enwtlng  gang  carrying  large  gln^poles.  blocks,  tackle,  dead- 
men,  tools,  etc.  The  small  gin-pole  being  in  place,  the  last  gang 
quickly  erected  the  first  large  gin-pole^  which  in  turn  was  used 
to  erect  the  second. 

The  most  difficult  problem  at  each  tower  was  the  anchoring  of 
the  many  guy  lines  needed.  For  this  purpose  trees  were  occa- 
sionally used,  but  in  most  cases  steel  dead -men  had  to  be  driven 
in  the  ground ;  in  some  cases  the  ground  was  so  soft  that  two 
dead-men  had  to  be  used.  The  erecting  of  the  main  poles  was  In 
charge  of  a  mate  from  a  Porto  Rican  sailing  vessel,  as  sub-foreman, 
his  principal  assistants  being  six  sailors  whose  carefulness  and  good 
judgment  were  such  that  only  twice  did  the  gin-pole  break  away. 

At  each  angle  point,  the  tower  was  set  to  bisect  the  angle  in 
the  transmission  line,  a  supporting  guy  being  held  by  concrete 
anchorage.  Four  or  five  towers  were  erected  per  day.  After  the 
men  had  gained  a  little  experience  the  cost  of  erection,  including 
nil  labor  and  material,  sub-delivery  of  towers  and  concrete,  cement 
at  $3.50  per  barrel  at  the  tower,  assembling,  erecting  and  concrete 
footings  and  casin^r*  was  brought  down  to  from  $26   to  $27  per 
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tower.  Owing  to  special  work,  and  some  towers  in  exceptionally 
bad  locations,  wliich  required  more  care  and  more  concrete,  and 
owing:  to  delays  caused  by  right  of  way  fights,  the  average  cost  was 
considerably  higher.  Each  common  laborer  was  paid  76  eta.  per 
day,  the  sub-foreman  receiving  |2  or  |3. 

Method  and  Cost  of  Constructino  22,000-Volt  lron-Wlr«  Steel- 
Poles  Transmission  Line.  M.  D.  Leslie  in  Ellectrical  World.  Feb. 
10,  1917,  gives  the  following  data  on  the  methods  and  cost  of  con- 
structing a  2 2, 000- volt,  S-phaae,  60  cycle  transmission  line  of  rela- 
tively inexpensive  type. 

The  line  as  ponslructed  consists  of  three  No.  6  £«.  B.  B.  galvan- 
ised iron  wires  mounted  horixontally  4  ft.  apart  on  steel  arms. 
Bates  expanded  steel  poles,  4  in.  diam.  and  SO  ft.  long,  set  in 
concrete  300  ft.  apart,  and  head  guyed  both  ways  in  the  direction 
of  the  line  every  half  mile  are  employed  except  at  railroad  cn»ss- 
ings,  where  35  ft  poles  are  used.  At  comers  and  croosings  the 
poles  are  double-armed. 

E«xperiments  were  carried  on  to  determine  the  most  satisfactory 
way  of  setting  the  poles  in  concrete.  The  manufacturers  of  the 
poles  supply  H-shaped  forms,  which  require  about  2  ft.  of  con- 
crete. The  form  itself  requires  a  hole  about  17  in.  in  diameter, 
but  the  ordinary  hole  digger  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  center 
the  hole  exactly,  so  it  is  necessary  to  dig  a  much  larger  hole  in 
order  to  "  line  up  "  the  poles  properly.  It  was  also  found  difficult 
to  place  concrete  in  such  a  small  form  at  the  bottom  of  a  hole. 
Old-fashioned  pesthole  diggers  were  then  tried.  Two  holes  were 
dug  side  by  side  and  Joined,  thus  giving  a  hole  about  6  in.  by  12  in. 
in  cross-section.  This  method  of  construction  was  satisfactory  in 
some  soils,  but  was  abandoned  in  favor  of  digging  with  ordinary 
tools,  which  were  trimmed  down  on*  the  sides  so  that  a  small  rec- 
tangular hole  could  be  made.  These  holes  were  easily  dug,  and 
required  from  5  to  6  cu.  ft.  of  concrete  to  the  pole. 

Cross-arms  were  distributed  with  the  poles,  and  a  definite  quan- 
tity of  sand  left  at  each  pole.  The  cement  was  stored  along  the 
way,  a  day's  supply  being  carried  by  the  pole-raising  gang.  From 
two  to  five  diggers  were  employed,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground.  The  assemblers  were  accompanied  by  a  wagon,  in  which 
was  carried  all  the  necessary  material.  Including  insulatorsL 

At  the  time  the  line  was  built  it  was  very  difllcult  to  get  labor 
of  any  kind.  Consequently  it  was  necessary  to  work  part  of  the 
time  with  a  "  short "  crew,  and  to  leave  the  wire  stringing  for  the 
return  trip.  A  cook  shack  was  maintained  for  feeding  the  men 
and  tents  provided  for  them  to  sleep  in.  The  camp  was  moved  along 
as  the  work  progressed. 

A  full  raising  crew  consisted  of  a  driver,  two  concrete  mixers,  a 
"jinney"  man,  four  "pikers"  and  a  foreman.  The  outfit  which 
was  used  consisted  of  one  team,  a  water  tank  and  a  sled.  The 
cement  was  carried  on  the  tank  and  the  sled  served  to  carry  the 
tools  from  pole  to  pole  and  as  a  mixing  box  for  the  concrete.  The 
concrete  was  usually  mixed  by  the  time  the  pole  was  set.  The 
poles  were  raised  by  ordinary  methods^  plumbed  with  a  level  and 


Sample 

Maximum  Rtrength  (lbs.) 

1 
2 

Z 

1,850 
1.870 
1.810 
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tamped  in.  Poles  tamped  In  with  the  concrete  were  stable  enough 
to  be  left  at  once.  An  oval  form.  4  in.  deep,  was  made  to  shape 
the  base  above  the  top  of  the  ground.  While  the  majority  of  the 
gang  moved  up  along  the  line  to  the  next  pole  site,  one  man  stayed 
behind  to  trowel  off  the  top  of  the  base  and  remove  the  form  for 
use  on  the  next  pole.  The  best  day's  work  by  the  raising  gang 
was  to  set  84  poles  in  11  hrs. 

The  guying  and  stringing  was  done  on  the  return  trip.  Two 
men  dug  the  slug  holes  and  set  the  concrete  slugs.  Two  men  with 
a  single^horse  wagon  installed  the  guys.  Four  linemen  and  a 
teamster  did  the  stringing  and  tying  in.  Three  colls  of  wire  were 
distributed  every  U  mile  and  picked  up  by  the  stringing  gang.  All 
three  wires  were  strung  at  one  time  from  reels  mounted  on  a 
wagon.  The  wire  was  pulled  at  Intervals  of  about  1  mile,  using 
permanently  guyed  poles.  The  usual  high-tension  tie  of  No.  8 
iron  wire  was  employed  on  this  line. 

Five-inch  neck-soldered  Western  Union  splices  were  used,  solder- 
ing being  done  with  a  pot,  and  ladle.  Sample  splices  made  by  dif- 
ferent linemen  gaye  the  following  results  under  test: 

Cause  of  failure 

Splice  slipped 

wire  broke,  splice  held 

Wire  broke,  splice  held 

The  line  has  been  In  satisfactory  operation  for  about  three  months 
with  five  interruptions,  caused  by  an  insulator  being  shot  off 
in  one  case,  a  wire  thrown  onto  the  line  in  two  others,  and  broken 
wires,  due  to  defects  in  the  wire  itself,  in  the  remaining  cases. 

The  item  of  engineering  given  in  Table  XXXII  includes  con- 
siderable of  the  writer's  time  and  expenses  as  well  as  those  of  the 
surveyor.    The  item  of  total  labor  includes  all  labor,  of  all  classes, 


TABLE  XXXIL     DISTRIBUTION  OF  TRANSMISSION  LINK 

COSTS 

(Distance  Dodge  City  to  Bucklin,  Kan.,  approximately  31  miles.) 

Total      Per  Mile 

Engineering  and  survey $828.50  |26.73 

Pole   rights    238.30  7.69 

Total  labor    2,619.59  84.50 

Camp  expenses  and  meals 592.54  19.11 

Teaming     717.49  23.16 

River  sand,  gravel  and  cement 366.81  11.61 

Insulators 840.03  27.10 

Pins     469.30  16.13 

Wire  (95  miles  No.  6  EBB) 3,368.93  108.67 

Steel  poles   (total,   667,   including  twenty-three 

guy  stubs)    7.866.81  263.48 

Guying   material    380.31  12.27 

Wood  pole.<«  and  line  material   287.90  9.28 

Trausformem,  switches  and  arresters 2,739.63  88.87 

Substation  material 193.11  6.23 

General  expense 107.26  3.46 

Total   $21,696.00  $696.64 
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Distribution  of  labor 

Rebuildin^r  of  wbod-pole  line  in  town  to  accommodate  hig:h- 

tension  line  from  city  limits  to  plant 1191.10 

All  work  connected  with  setting  529  steel  poles  ready  for 

wire    1483.9S 

Strinfi^ing  wire  setting:  anchors  and  attaching  guys  to  above 

poles  (alK>ut  29  miles  of  line) 470.64 

Building  towers  and  finishing  up  last  mile  of  steel  line. . . .      621.30 

Total     12,619.59 

including  the  foreman  on  the  job,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the 
teamsters  who  were  hired  at  a  flat  rate  per  day  with  their  teams 
and  wagons.  The  item  of  camp  expenses  is  the  net  cost  after 
deducting  the  amount  charged  the  men  for  meala  Iiaborers  were 
paid  25  cts.  per  hr.  and  linemen  40  cts.  per  hr.  and  all  were 
charged  20  cts.  per  meal,  which  amount  covered  less  than  half  the 
cost  The  item  of  teaming  includes  all  expense  of  teams  for  haul* 
ing  various  materials  and  carrying  on  the  work,  a  charge  being 
made  for  the  use  of  company  teams,  as  well  as  those  hired. 

Labor  expenses  are  distributed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  table, 
so  that  the  actual  cost  of  pole  setting  Is  shown.  This  line,  like 
most  others,  had  special  features  which  made  It  expensive.  One 
of  these  was  the  rebuilding  of  about  a  mile  of  wood  pole  line  in 
order  to  provide  a  connection  with  the  power  house  where  the 
transformers  are  located.  The  other  condition  that  affected  the  in- 
stallation cost  was  the  finishing  up  of  the  last  mile  on  the  Buddin 
end  at  a  later  time  with  a  small  crew.  This  was  made  necessary 
by  a  lack  of  necessary  material,  and  the  expense  was  entirely  out 
of  proportion  to  the  work  done.  Some  of  the  men  on  this  section 
of  the  line  also  built  towers,  so  it  is  not  possible  to  give  an 
accurate  division  of  this  labor. 

The  expense  given  for  setting  519  steel  line  i)oleB  and  the  neces- 
sary guy  stubs  includes  all  labor  connected  with  such  work  as 
digging  holes,  assembling  arms,  pins  and  Insulators,  setting  poles 
and  concreting  their  bases,  as  well  as  the  foreman's  time  and 
other  labor  that  was  paid  for. 

Cost  of  Constructing  Wooden  Towers  for  a  60,000-Volt  Trans- 
mission Line  25  lilies  Long.  The  method  of  constructing  the  60.- 
000  volt  wooden  tower  line  of  the  California-Oregon  Power  Co., 
which  involved  several  interesting  and  novel  features,  is  described 
by  Mr.  O.  G.  Steele  in  the  Journal  of  Electricity  Power  and  Gas 
for  May  4,  1912.  The  details  of  the  tower  ar6  shown  by  Fig. 
20.  Spans  vary  from  460  to  1,000  ft.,  one  span  being  1,465  ft. 
across  Jennie  Creek  canyon. 

Cast  iron  anchor  plates  were  used  In  the  foundation  work  while 
3  in.  channel  iron  was  employed  for  the  cross-arma  These  arms 
are  16.6  ft.  long  and  are  painted  with  P.  &  B.  paint  to  prevent  rust- 
ing. Angle  iron  2.5  x  2.5  ins.  was  used  to  bind  the  poles  to  the 
concrete  bases  shown  in  the  illustration.  Insulators  of  the  Liocke 
suspension  type  are  employed.  £<ach  insulator,  composed  of  three 
units,  clasps  the  conductor  by  means  of  a  straight  line  clamp.     At 
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th«  point  where  angles  are  necessary  in  the  transmission  line  four 
units  are  employed  in  the  insulator. 

Every  fifth  tower  is  so  constructed  as  to  take  up  the  strain; 
at  these  strain  towers  four  anchors  are  employed  with  guy  wires 
crossed,  while  for  standard  towers  only  two  anchor  plates  are 
employed. 

Raising  the  towers  proved  an  interesting  problem,  due  to  the 
roughness  of  the  country.  While  the  hillside,  composing  a  portion 
of  the  transmission  line,  made  only  one  method  applicable,  it  was 
not  at  all  times  practicable  to  deliver  the  tools  required.  A  orsw 
of  12  to  16  men  was  employed. 


1 


Charnb 


Ground 


tng.VMg 


Fig.    20.     Details  of  wooden   tower  for  high   tension  transmission 

line. 


The  poles  were  first  placed  on  supports  about  7  ft  above  the 
ground.  The  guy  wires  were  next  passed  over  the  fork  and  with 
the  aid  of  a  block  and  tackle  the  poles  were  pulled  into  place,  dur- 
ing which  process  men  with  pike  poles  guided  the  polea  After  the 
poles  were  set  on  their  bases  the  guys  were  pulled  through  the  eye 
of  the  anchor  row  and  tightened  by  hand  and  another  crew  follow- 
ing put  the  guy  wires  in  final  taut  condition. 

'  lAter  in  the  progress  of  the  work  it  was  found  that  a  horse 
could  be  used  to  raise  the  towers  and  this  method  proved  satis- 
factory.    As  many  as  25  of  these  towers  may  be  thus  raised  in 
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one  day.  Referrinsr  to  the  guy  damps,  the  ordinary  three-bolt 
eralvanised  type  waa  employed,  but  in  the  future  the  oombination 
clamp  will  replace  the  three-bolt  design. 

An  average  of  10  towers  per  mile  were  necessary  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  transmission  line,  although  this  varied  somewhat 
wherever  rolling  country  prevailed.  Thus  in  crossing  canyons. 
spans  were  made  of  full  length  in  most  cases. 

The  cost  of  construction  is  estimated  from  the  unit  costa  to  be 
about  as  given  in  Table  XXXIII,  assuming  10  towers  per  mile. 

TABLE  XXXIIL     AVERAGE  COST   PER  MILE  OP  WOOD 
TOWER  TRANSMISSION  LINE.     10  TOWERS  PER  MILI^ 

24.6  MILES 

Materials : 

Wire  S  No.  2  copper.  8.242  lbs $0,155  $502.51 

Wire  2  No.  9  iron,  1,063  lbs 06  62,65 

Insulators,  100  suspension  units 775  77.50 

S3  suspension  eyes    126  4.13 

7  strain  clamps   74  6.18 

30  straight  line  clamps 364  10.91 

Channel  iron  arms,  10  sets  of  2,132  Iba 033  43.66 

Angle   iron,    338    Iba    0298  10.00 

Cement,    4.36    lbs 3.74  16.30 

Gravel,    6.3    25  1.57 

Telephone  insulators,  21  No.  26 05  1.05 

Pole  line  hardware  — 

24  bolts,  %  X  8  ins. 088  20.00 

20  bolts.   %  X  1%  ins 0368  7.72 

60-3  bolt  %-in.  guy  clamps 161  7.65 

60    V^-in.  thimbles 0318  1.66 

250  ft.  %'\n.  strain  gUy  cables 016  40.00 

26  guy  rods,  ^-in.  x  6  ft 36  9.00 

450  lbs.  anchor  plates   ' 03668  16.36 

Poles,  20  40-ft.  red  fir 1.629  32.58 

Right  of  way,  average  cost  of  securing 16.85 

Camp   outfit   and   tools,    proportional    cost   per 

mile     20.00 

Total  materials   8896.78 

Labor: 

Surveying  right  of  way $      64.00 

Clearing  right  of  way 148.20 

Hole  digging,  20  foundation  holes.  2  ft  deep,  and  26 

guv  holes,  6  ft.  deep  79.00 

Powder 6.95 

Tower  framing,  10  towers,  at  $2.29 22.90 

Haulage,  including  cost  of  teams,  hay  and  grain;  20 

f^oles,  average  2  miles,  at  $3,037   60.74 

re,  average  cost  per  mile 20.51 

Channel  iron  arms,  including  painting 14.50 

Foundation   materials    26.80 

Setting  20  foundations   (cone),  at  $6.61 110.20 

Raising  20  towers,  at  $6,638   110.76 

Wire  stringing  3  copper  transmission  and  2  iron  tele- 
phone     73.60 

Extras,  blacksmithlng,  coal  and  labor 10.00 

Warehouse  man    4.00 

Time-keeping  and   books    14.00 

Superintendence     28.50 

Total    labor $    783.64 
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Miscellaneous : 

Camp  expense,  moving,  depreciation  in  rodintenance  of 

automobile    |      86.00 

lioss  on  cook  house  after  serving- 14,930  meals  at  35  cts.  7.'66 
Numbering,  repairing  and  distributing  material  for  fu- 
ture repairs   26.80 

•  ■ 

Total  miscellaneous   |    119,36 

Total  cost  per  mile,  complete $1,799.80 

Cost  of  66,000.Volt  Transmission  Line.  An  extended  discussion 
of  the  cost  of  a  66.000-volt  transmission  line  was  a  feature  of  a 
recent  hearing  given  by  the  Massachusetts  Oas  and  Electric  Light 
Commission  to  the  Turners  Falls  Power  &  Electric  Company,  of 
Greenfield,  Mass.,  is  abstracted  in  Electrical  World,  Apr.  10,  1915. 
The  line  was  built  from  Turners  Falls  to  Springfield,  Mass.,  and 
Is  42.88  miles  long.  It  is  designed  for  ultimate  service  at  110,000 
volts,  and  the  total  cost  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Clearing    right-of-way    $13,898 

Contractors'  general  expense   9,151 

Transportation  of  materials   6,072 

Excavation  for  standard  anchors 14,913 

Setting  standard  anchors 10,443 

Steel  towers   73,526 

Assembling  and  erecting  towers 22,861 

Insulators  installed    20,636 

Wire 127,122 

Hardware    6,657 

Changes  in  line    6,803 

^  $311,882 

Special  river  crossings   85,218 

Special  towers  at  substations   2,627 

Special  concrete  footings   13,057 

Grand  total    .$362,784 

The  first  section  above  totaled  covers  the  so-called  standard  con- 
struction used  on  the  line  and  figures  $7;296.68  per  mile,  or  $672.16 
per  tower.  The  total  cost,  including  special  work  as  listed  but 
not  including  real  estate  and  right-of-way,  was  $8,465.11  per  mile, 
or  $781.86  per  tower. 

The  line  was  built  by  F.  T.  Ley  &.  Company,  Springfield,  Mass.  . 
The  power  company  bought  the  material,  furnished  the  towers, 
wire  and  insulators,  and  purchased  the  right-of-way.  The  right- 
of-way  is  150  ft.  wide  and  cost  about  $260  an  acre.  Since  the  line 
was  built,  about  a  year  ago,  the  right  of  eminent  domain  has  been 
granted  to  transmission  companies  in  Massachusetts,  which  would 
unquestionably  have  greatly  reduced  the  cost  of  the  right-of-way 
had  it  been  operative  during  the  preliminary  period.  Where  the 
line  traverses  level  and  fairly  firm  soil  the  towers  are  secured  by 
anchors  7  ft  long  with  1-ft.  cross-pieces,  set  in  the  earth,  one 
anchor  being  provided  at  each  corner  of  the  tower.  At  railroad 
crossings,  marshy  and  wet  places  the  anchors  are  installed  in  con- 
crete legs  about  2  ft.  square  and  8  ft.  deep,  except  where  the  towers 
are  lifted  considerably  above  the  ground  leveL  One  such  concrete 
footing  is  used  at  each  leg  of  an  angle  tower  in  crossing  the  West- 
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field  River,  and  for  2  miles  between  the  Afi^awam  substation  and 
Springfield.  Across  this  portion  of  the  line  the  country  is  flooded 
from  6  ft.  .to  16  ft.  deep  in  the  spring. 

There  are  three  special  river  crossings,  where  the  towers  cost 
$1,260  apiece  at  the  factory  and  are  100  ft  high.  It  cost  from 
$1,000  to  $1,200  to  erect  these  on  the  ground.  The  foundatioiis  cost 
from  $1,800  to  $2,600  each  for  these  crossings^  except  where  the  line 
crosses  the  Connecticut  River  and  enters  Springfield.  Here  the 
cost  was  $4,000.  Copper-clad  steel  wire  is  used  on  the  long  spans. 
The  item  '*  contractor's  general  expense  "  includes  the  cost  of  main- 
taining camps,  transportation  of  general  superintendent^  etc. 
"  Changes  in  line  "  covered  relocations  in  the  field  after  a  portion 
of  the  construction  was  in.  From  Turners  Palls  to  Amherst  heavy 
timber  was  encountered.  The  total  cost  of  the  right-of-way  was 
$200,696. 

Excluding  right-of-way  and  not  including  special  river  crossings 
and  concrete  footings,  the  line  cost  $7,296.68  per  mile,  or  $672.16 
per  tower,  compared  with  $8,280  per  mile  and  $900  per  tower  on 
similar  lines  built  in  the  same  general  territory.  The  Turners 
Falls  towers  weigh  about  4000  lbs.  each,  compared  with  6700  lbs.  for 
the  standard  towers  of  an  adjacent  system.  River-crossing  towers 
were  built  of  structural  steel  and  riveted  on  the  job.  the  standard 
towers  being  only  bolted  together.  The  neighboring  system  (Con- 
necticut River  Transmission  Company)  spaces  its  towers  9.2  per 
mile  and  uses  No.  00  wire,  compared  with  a  spacing  of  eleven  per 
mile  and  No.  0  conductor  on  the  Turners  Falls  system.  The  former 
also  uses  six  suspension  insulator  disks  per  wire,  while  the  latter 
employs  four,  costing  $1  per  disk.  Bach  tower  carries  two  three- 
phase  circuits,  and  the  standard  towers  are  approximately  76  fL 
high  and  about  17  ft.  square  at  the  base.  To  change  the  line  for 
110,000-volt  service  the  only  alteration  necessary  on  the  line  proper 
will  be  the  addition  of  insulator  disks. 

Coat  of  Erecting  110,000-Volt  Transmission  Lines.  Klectrlcal 
World,  June '7,  1913,  gives  the  following  labor  costs  on  four  differ- 
ent 110.000-volt  lines  in  this  country.  All  are  six-wire,  two-circuit 
tower  lines  on  standard  suspension  insulators  arranged  on  either 
side  of  standard  Millikan  towers  spaced  ten  to  the  mile.  None  of 
the  towers  possesses  concrete  footings,  but  connecting  the  top  of 
each  in  all  cases  Is  a  Siemens-Martin  stranded-steel  ground  wire. 
The  costs  included  everything  except  general  office  expense  and 
supervision,  which  should  not  exceed  $60  a  mile.  Of  course,  the 
cost  of  the  towers,  In.sulators,  wires  and  right-of-way  is  not  in- 
cluded :  neither  is  the  cost  of  clearing  the  right-of-way.  The  figures 
given  include  wages,  commissariat,  team  hire  and  transportation 
of  material  from  the  railroad  to  the  right-of-way. 

Line  No.  1  passes  through  a  high  grade  of  country,  necessitating 
more  stub  holes,  angles  and  guying  than  Line  No.  2,  which  passes 
through  a  wooded  section  most  of  the  way.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  cost  of  distributing  and  stringing  the  wire  in  Line  No.  1  is 
greater  than  in  Lines  2,  3  and  4,    This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  only 
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ono  three-phase  line  was  operated  at  first,  the  other  three-phase 
line  having  been  strung  afterward  and  while  the  first  line  was 
alive.  In  some  of  the  more  recent  lines  erected  in  this  country, 
notably  that  of  the  Central  Georgia  Power  Company,  the  insulators 
were  attached  to  the  towers  before  the  latter  were  hoisted  Into 
position  so  that  a  saving  in  the  fifth  item,  "hanging  insulators,'* 
would  be  effected.  All  of  the  lines  traverse  fairly  rolling  country, 
dotted  here  and  there  with  heavily  wooded  sections,  and  copper  is 
used  as  a  conductor  for  the  most  part,  although  sections  of  lines 
No.  S  and  4  are  of  aluminum.  None  of  the  lines  parallels  any 
railroad  system  for  any  distance,  and  the  distribution  cost  has  been 
approximately  |6  a  tower.  Where  concrete  footings  are  provided 
for  the  towers,  a  practice  which  obtains  in  many  transmission 
systems,  the  labor  costs  are  considerably  increased. 


TABL.B   XXXrV.     COST   PER  MILE   OF  ERECTING  TWO- 
CIRCUIT.  110.000-VOLT  TOWER  LINES 

Line  Line  Line  Line 

No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  8.  No.  4, 

Operation  49  miles       34  miles       129  miles     181  miles 

Distributing  towers $47.16  |48.48  149.16  |53.68 

Assembling  towers    92.66  101.23  94.79  98.06 

Erecting  towers    77.90  75.15  70.44  77.77 

Digging  stub  holes    99.93  23.10  27.67  64.36 

Hanging  insulators 56.63  32.04  42.00  44.72 

Distributing  wire 48.84  17.21  27.20  30.84 

Stringing  wire    202.29  107.62  124.35  160.53 

Digging  holes  for  towers  169.59  143.23  156.79  166.00 

Total  per  mile 1798.90         $648.06         $692.39         $676.96 

Cost  of  Line  Materials.  From  data  recently  prepared  by  the 
Amesbury,  Masa,  Electric  Light  Company  covering  13,200-volt  line 
material  costs  since  Jan  1,  1917,  the  following  extracts  are  printed. 
The  figures  reflect  the  present  high  levels  of  equipment  prices  among 
small  companies.  Besides  being  interesting  in  connection  with 
making  estimates  they  have  record  value : 

Quantity  Items  Cost 

168  30-ft.   poles,  chestnut,   B $727 

24  •  35-ft.  poles,   chestnut,  B 146 

20  40-ft.  poles,  chestnut.  B 165 

8  45-ft.  poles,  chestnut.  B 88 

8  60-ft.   poles,  chestnut,   B 136 

287  2-pin  cross-arms  (special )    172 

4  4-pin  cross-arms    6 

8  8-pin  cross-arms    ^  Al 

16,223  lbs.  No.    2  bare   H.   D.   copper  wire    6,147 

873  lbs.  No.  4  bare  S.  D.  copper  wire 137 

381  lbs.  No.  2  bare  stranded  copper  wire 137 

532  lbs.  No.   2  W.  P.  wire    147 

600  ft.  %-in.   7-8trand   guy  wire    7 

6.260  ft.  %0-ln.  7-8trand  guy  wire 89 

850  ft.  t^o-in.  7-strand  guy  wire   16 

60  No.  68,160  line  wire  protectors 210 

100  No.  2  copper  splicing  sleeves 32 
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Quantity 

90 
19 
356  ft 
lOffala 

4 

e 

2 

6 

Settlnsr 


Items  Cost 

6-ft  anchor  rods |S3 

Anchor  planks 7 

12-in.  by  2-ln.  spruce  planking 15 

Creosote 6 

600-kw.,   13,200/2200-volt  transformers 7,B50 

300-amp..  13,200-voIt  choke  colls   229 

3-pha8e,   13,200-volt  lightning  arresters 7S2 

300-amp.   13,200-volt  disconnecting  switches 60 

200  poles  (by  contract)    3,770 


TABLE  XXXV.  ANCHOR  OR  GUY  RODS 

r  100       Price  per  100 

116.50 
18.35 
21.00 
21.00 
23.00 
25.60 
29.25 
33.00 
27.35 
32.26 
36.75 
42.00 
47.26 
52.60 
90.76 
108.00 
181.60 
305.25 

Prices  do  not  Include  washers. 

Galvanized  anchors  cost  30  to  35%  more  and  on  lots  of  600  to 
1,000  is  a  discount  of  10%. 


Dlam.,  Ina. 

Length,  ft 

Weight,  lbs.  ] 

H 

6 

295 

i& 

6 

340 

xL 

7 

395 

zS 

4 

415 

t\ 

6 

500 

fi . 

6 

590 

4^ 

7 

680 

% 

8 

770 

% 

4 

595 

£ 

5 

730 

% 

6 

840 

a? 

7 

950 

a 

8 

1.080 

% 

9 

1.210 

1 

8 

2.360 

1 

10 

2.900 

1^ 

10 

4.660 

IVi 

12 

7.950 

TABLE  XXXVI. 

MATTHEWS 

SPECIAL  GUY  ANCH< 

Diam.  anchor, 

ins. 

Weight  lbs.  per  100 

Price  per  100 

5 

250 

142 

6 

450 

76 

5 

650 

69 

6 

1.000 

135 

7 

1.500 

270 

8 

3,800 

450 

10 

5.000 

675 

12 

8.000 

900 

Diameter  of  rods  for  above  anchors  are  as  follows:  5  in.  anchor 
has  .5  in.  rod,  6  in.  a  .625  in.  rod.  7  in.  a  .75  in.  rod.  8  in.  a  1.125 
fn.  rod,  10  in.  a  1.25  in.  rod.  and  12  in.  a  1.6  in.  rod. 

Galvanized  anchors  cost  20  to  30%  more  than  those  given. 


TABLE  XXXVIL     BOLTS  FOR  DOUBLE  CROSS  ARMS 


Diam.  ina 


Length,  ina  Weight,  lbs.  per  100 

12  86 

14  93 

16  100 


Price  per  100 

16.60 
6.16 
6.66 
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Diam..  ina  Length,  ft.     Weigh 

18 
20 
22 
12 
14 
16 
18 
20 
22 
24 
26 
14 
16 
18 
20 
22 
24 

Prices  include  4  nuts,  but  no  washers. 

Galvanised  bolts  cost  30  to  36%  more.    Lots  ot  600  to  1,000  have 

discount  of  10%. 


lbs.  per  lOO 

»   Price  per  100 

107 

17.10 

115 

7.60 

123 

7.90 

129 

8.55 

143 

9.16 

157 

9.76 

171 

10.35 

186 

10.96 

201 

11.55 

216 

12.15 

231 

12.75 

198 

12.00 

219 

12.75 

240 

13.50 

261 

14.25 

282 

15.00 

824 

15.76 

TABLE  XXXVIIL     BOLTS  AND  LAO  SCREWS 


Length,  ins. 

'      6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 


Lennth,  ina 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
12 
14 
16 
18 
20 


81.17 
1.26 
1.33 
l.iO 
1.58 
1.73 
1.82 
2.05 
2.25 
2.40 
2.60 


%-in. 

$0.74 
0  88 
0.92 
1.28 
1.34 
1.46 
1.56 
1.76 
1.90 
2.06 
2.40 
2.60 


-Price  per  10<V- 

%-in. 

82.40 
2.66 
2.70 
2.86 
3.20 
8.60 
3.86 
4.10 
4.46 
4.70 
6.00 

-Price  per  100- 


%-in. 

11.22 
1.36 
1.52 
1.66 
1.80 
1.95 
2.20 
2.40 
2.70 
2.85 
8.25 
3.60 


1-in. 

16.00 
6.25 
6.50 
6.80 
6.40 
7.00 
7.60 
8.20 
8.75 
9.30 
9.90 


82.86 
8.15 
3.50 
8.76 
4.25 
4.50 
4.75 
6.26 
6.90 
6.26 
7.20 
7.75 


Cost  of  Lead  Covered  Telephone  Cable.  Prices  of  19  and  22 
gauge  lead  covered  cables  based  upon  the  10  year  average  cost  of 
materials  Immediately  preceding  the  Oreat  War  were  as  follows: 

Copper    16.4  cents  per  pound 

Lead 4.6 

Tin    36.6       " 
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TABLE    XXXIX.     WEIGHTS    AND    PRICES  —  SINGLE,    FLAT 
DUPLEX  AND  TRIPLEX  LEAD  COVERED,  INSULATED 

CABLES 


t 


►•1 

Old 

|l 
4  u 


OQ 


jr4B. 

#6a. 

250.000 

500.000 

500.000 

1.000.000 

1.500.000 

1.000.000 

1.000.000 

750.000 

600,000 

300.000 

500.000 

1,000.000 

600.000 

250.000 

#48, 

#68. 

260.000 
600,000 
860.000 
800,000 
260.000 

^S 

#128. 

600.000 
250,000 

#4/0 
#188. 


e 

l^ 
I' 

z 

2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
8 
1 
1 
1 
8 
8 


«2 

oog 

«  Q<!» 
•  OO 


_P. 
^    j%4  P. 

N.E.C.R..  T. 
N.E.CR.,  T. 
N.E.C.R..  T. 
N.B.C.R..  T. 
N.  B.CR.,  T. 
N.E.O.R..  T. 
N.B.C;.R.,  T. 
N.E.C.R.,  T. 
N  E.C.R..  T. 
N.E.CR..  1 . 
N.E.CR.,  T. 


2.300 

2,300 

2,300 

2.300 

600 

600 

260 

260 

260 

250 

260 

260 

600 

600 

2.800 

2.300 

2.300 

2.800 

18.800 

250 

260 

260 

260 

250 

250 

260 

250 

600 

600 

600 

2.800 

2,300 


u 

t. 

1.87 
0.89 

4.m 

7.20 
3.59 
6.26 
8.48 
6.26 
6.15 
4.71 
3.69 
2.62 
3.68 
6.26 
7.86 
6.08 
2.11 
1.00 
9.92 
8.68 
2.96 
2.71 
2.44 
1.37 
1.24 
1.93 
0.98 
3.68 
2.44 
1.24 
4.S5 
1.42 


Price  per  ft..  centL 

(Lead  taken  at  S 

cts.  per  lb.) 

Base  price  of 

Copper 

14c       16c        18c 


16.2 
7.68 
80.7 
78.6 
39.0 
71.0 
100.8 
71.0 
66.4 
49.9 
36.2 
24.7 
36.7 
66.9 
76.0 
44.7 
16.7 

7.60 
83.0 
42.2 
32.6 
29.1 
25.8 
13.8 
12.2 
18.44 
8.98 
42.2 
26.8 
12.2 
46.4 
11.79 


16.8 

7.86 
40.8 


1 
.4 

.7 


86. 
42 
77 
110.8 
77.7 
72.1 
64.9 
89.6 
26.7 
40.0 
72.6 
82.6 
48.0 
16.2 

7 

87.9 
46.6 
84  9 
31.1 
27.4 
14.6 
12.8 
18.96 

9.12 
46.6 
27.4 
12.8 
48.2 
11.84 


.78 


17.3 

8.03 
54.2 
91.8 
4S.7 
84.4 
1209 
84.4 
78.7 
59.9 
42.9 
28.7 
43.4 
79  2 
SS.8 
61.8 
16.7 

7.95 
92.t 
49.0 
37.2 
33.1 
29.1 
16.8 
13.3 
19.49 
9.2S 
49.6 
29.1 
188 
61.0 
11.98 


1  All  conductors  are  stranded  except  where  Indicated  as  beinc 
solid  by  the  letter  S. 

3  V.C. —  Varnished  cloth.  P.=  paper ;  R.  T. —  New  code  rubber, 
taped. 


TABLE  XL.  COST  OP  LEAD  COVERED  CABLE 


Number  of  pairs 
of  conductors 


22  B.  and 


6 

16 

80 

60 

100 

120 

180 

200 

400 

600 


Weight  per 

ft.,  lbs. 

Price  per  ft 

S.  Gauge 

0.49 

10.046 

0.745 

0.071 

1.02 

0.101 

1.46 

0.167 

2.12 

0.236 

2.48 

0.278 

3.10 

0.868 

4.06 

0.466 

6.21 

0.768 

8.81 

1.04$ 
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Number  of  pairs 
of  conductors 

16 

Welffht  per 
ft.  Ib8 
19  B.  and  S.  Gauge 

0.970 

30 

1.39 

60 

2.22 

90 

2.81 

•     120 

4.21 

ISO 

5.44 

300 

7.69 

Price  per  ft 

10.097 
0.146 
0.180 
0.850 
0.476 
0.644 
0.966 


TABLB  XLJ.     CROSS  ARMS 
Weight  per  lin.  ft.,  lbs. 


18-section,  in& 

PIr 

Yellow  pine 

Cents  per  I 

l^'lli 

2.50 

3.26 

10.00 

2.70 

3.60 

10.88 

3      x4 

8.00 

3.90 

11.61 

3      x4)4 

8.20 

4.10 

12.18 

8Sx4it 

3.40 

4.40 

13.12 

8.75 

4.70 

18.86 

Siv  ^4^ 

4.00 

6.00 

14.84 

3^xl« 

4.20 

6.30 

15.62 

8Wx6 

4.40 

6.67 

16.40 

3%x4% 

4.60 

6.67 

16.66 

t%xS 

4.70 

5.95 

17.60 

3%x6% 

6.40 

6.80 

20.00 

4      x6 

6  00 

6.33 

18.69 

mi^ 

6.66 

7.00 

20.62 

6.16 

7.63 

22.76 

4      x6 

6.00 

7.62 

22.13 

4%x5% 

6.70 

8.60 

25.00 

6      x6 

7.30 

9.29 

27.84 

The  following  discounts  are  applicable  to  the  above  *'  Base  *' 
price  to  obtain  net  prices  for  lots  of  from  1.000  to  8,000  lin.  ft 

Yellow  pine  — 
Location  Fir  76^  heart 

Pacific  coast  mills   70%  .... 

Mississippi  mills 66% 

Chicaaci  warehouse   s     60%  65% 

New  York  warehouse 40%  46% 

On  large  orders  these  prices  may  be  bettered  by  from  10  to  20%. 
Prices  include  boring  holes  for  bolts  and  pins. 
Thus  the  price  of  a  6  ft  6  pin  fir  cross-arm  with  a  cross-section 
of  3.26  X  4.25  Ins.,  f.  o.  b.  Chicago  Warehouse  would  be  — 

13.12  X  6  =£  79  cents  less  60%  =  39.6  cents,  net 

And  the  weight  would  be  3.4  X  6  =:  20.4  lbs   iier  cross-arm. 

An  8  ft.  8  pin  —  3.26  x  4.25  ins.  fir  cros8*arm,  f.  o.  b.  New  York 
Warehouse  would  cost 

13.13  X  8  =  $1.05  less  40%  -r  63  cents,  net 

and  the  weight  would  be  3.4  x  8  —  27.2  lbs.  per  cross-arm. 

Rules  for  Flouring  Prices  on  Special  Sized  Arms.  Add  ^-in.  to 
depth  and  width  of  finished  sixe  required  to  get  "  rough  sise."  If 
length  required  runs  Into  Ins.,  take  next  higher  ft  length.  This 
gives  the  **  rou^  "  sise  and  length  of  the  block  from  which  the  arm 
la  made. 
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Multiply  depth  by  width  (rough  Bixe)  in  ins.,  divide  by  12,  and 
multiply  by  len^^th  in  ft.     This  sives  number  ft  b.  m.  in  block. 

Multiply  ft.  b.  RL  by  10  to  get  base  price  a.t  mill  in  cts. 

To  get  weight,  find  ft.  b.  m.  a»  above*  except  use  actual  length 
required  and  multiply  by  2.7  for  flr  and  3.4  for  yellow  pine. 

For  carbolineating,  or  immersion  for  S.mins. 'in  carbollneum  oil. 
heated  to  200  deg.  Fahr.,  add  20%  to  list  prices. 

For  painting  two  coats  red  paint,  add  20%  to  list  priceo. 

For  creosoting  full  vacuum  treatment, 

12  lbs.  per  cu.  ft.,  add  60%  to  list  price. 

10  lbs.  per  cu.  ft.,  add  46%  to  list  price. 

8  lbs.  per  cu.  ft.,  add  40%  to  list  price. 

For  example,  to  find  cost  of  special  sise  7x6  Ins. 

(7  -I-  %  X  6  +  Vi  )  --  46.31  sq.  ina 

10(46.31  -i- 12)  X  =  base  price  at  mill  in  cents^ 
where  X  =  number  of  feet  in  length. 

Cost  of  Malleable  Iron  Feeder  Arms.  Malleable  iron  feeder  arms 
have  one  to  six  pins  complete  with  bolts  and  for  3,  4,  4.6,  6.  6,  and  7 
In.  poles  cost  per  lb.  of  iron  from  7  to  10  ots. 

Malleable  iron  triangle,  three  pin  high  tension  pole  arms  f6r 
high  tension  light  and  ix>wer  wires  and  having  30  ins.  between  pln^ 
cost  approximately  10  cts.  per  lb.  and  weigh  33  lbs.  each  without 
pina 

TABLE  XL.II.     CROSS  ARM  PINS 

American  Telegraph   and   Telephone  Co.,   "standard." 
Steel  pin  with  wood  head. 

Price  per  100  lbs. 
Plain  Oalv'd. 

$6.00  $7.40 

6.80  8.60 

4.80  7.20 

6.60  8.00 


The  above  sise  is  the  diameter  and  length  of  bolt.  First  two  are 
for  wood  cross  arms.  The  last  are  for  steel  channels  or  angle 
Iron  cross-arms  and  are  without  washers. 

High  Tension  Insulator  Pins.  Malleable  iron  head  and  pin  on 
piece  with  steel  bolt  with  short  stud  for  use  on  channel  and  angle 
iron  cross-arm. 


Sise,  ins. 

Weight  per  100  lbs. 

|i|| 

62 
82 
67 
77 

Size,  ins. 

Weight  per  100,  lb& 

( ^Price  per  100 ^ 

Jap'd                       Oalv'd 

it 

170 

$20.80 

|2C.6e 

190 

21.60 

28.00 

6 

190 

22.40 

29.00 

7% 

216 

24.00 

81.25 

9 

300 

30.00 

39.00 

10 

340 

32.00 

46.00 

18 

600 

48.00 

88.00 

The  above  sise  Is  the  length  of  pin  plus  height  of  head. 
Head  diameter  is  1  in.  for  the  first  four  sites  a&d  1.375  ins.  for 
last  three. 
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WOOD  PINS,  PAINTBD  OAK 

Slxe.  Ins.  Weight,  lbs.  Price  per  1.000 

1V&X8  800  112.50 

1%X9  400  15.00 

The  above  prices  are  for  lots  of  less  than  250.  For  lots  of  250 
to  1.000  a  discount  of  80%  is  given  and  40%  on  loU  of  1.000  to  2.600 
on  those  given  above. 

TABLB   XL.III.     CROSS-ARM    BRACES    OF    PLAIN    STEEL 


rth,  ins. 

Weight,  lbs.  per  1.000 
Size  of  steel,  1  x  9i6  ins. 

Price  per  1 

20 
22 

1,000 
1.100 

Size  of  steel.  V,^  x  ^b  ins. 

$33.75 
87.12 

20 
22 
24 
26 
28 
30 

1.420 
1,560 
1,700 
1.840 
1.980 
2,120 

Size  of  steel,  1%  x  H  ins. 

42.48 
46.65 
50.85 
65.10 
69.20 
63.30 

20 
22 
24 
26 
28 
80 

1.670 
1.835 
2.000 
2.166 
2.335 
2.600 

49.95 
.  64.93 
69.85 
64.69 
69.90 
74.80 

Ouy  Clamp.    The  following  are  costs  of  guy  clamps. 


Matthews  Boltless  Guy  Clamp 

SIke  of  guy  strand,  ins.       Weight,  lbs.  per  100  Price,  each 

ia  60  $0.10 

130  .15 


SUs 


Prices  are  on  lots  of  less  than  500.  15  to  20%  off  on  1,000  lots 
and  over. 

Galvanized  Rolled  Steel  Guy  Clamp 
Size,  ins.         No.  of  bolts  Weight*  lb&  per  100  Price  per  100 

3  .2  110  $12.00 

4  8  150  17.00 
6*          S           210  19  60 

*  A.  T.  A  T.  standard. 

Prices  are  on  lots  of  50  to  100;  discount  of  9%  on  lots  from  100 
to  250  and  special  prices  on  lots  over  250. 

Universal  guy  clamp,  galvanized  malleable  iron 

No.  of  bolts  Weight,  lbs.  per  100  Price  per  100 

2  100  $12.00 

8  100  17.50 

Prices  are  on  lots  of  100  to  300:  discount  of  9%  on  lots  fron^ 
800  to  600  and  special  prices  on  lots  over.  500. 
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TABLE   XLIV.     PIN   TYPE   INSUIJITORS    (WESSELHOEFT) 


Operating 
Material    voltage, 
volts 

Glass         110-2,200 
Porcelain      13.200 


Porcelain 
Porcelain 
Porcelain 
Porcelain 
Porcelain 


22,000 
33.000 
44,000 
60.000 
60,000 


Test  Voltage 

A 


Wet 
volts 

•   •   *    •   • 

40.000 
45.000 
60,000 
80.000 
95.000 
115.000 


Dry 
volts 

•     •     *     v^v     • 

80.000 

72.000 

90.000 

110.000 

120,000 

150.000 


DlamJHeight,  ^2*  Weight,  g 
ins.      fns.     ».J!;«.    lbs.      q 


parts 


It 

4         1 
S%     2 

7 

6         2 

9 

8     2orS 

10% 

10         S 

12 

11         2 

14 

13         4 

\l 


6 

8 

13 

18 

27 


10.03 
0.18 
0.50 
0.75 
1.20 
1.50 
2.00 


TABLE  XLV. 


Diam.  No.     Spac 
In-         Of         Ing, 
*"**•    parts     ins. 


'^ 


10 

1 

12 

1 

14 

2 

6^^ 
9 


SUSPENSION  TYPE  INSULATORS 
(WBSSELHOEFT) 


Test  Voltage 


Wet 
volts 

50.000 
50.000 
65.000 


Dry 
volts 

76.000 
76.000 
90.000 


Ul  ti  mate  Working^;^.  I  _».* 
strength,   stress.    ^fiSr 
lbs.  Ib's.  »'»^ 


8.000 

9.000 

12.000 


4.000 
4.500 
6.000 


11 
13 
20 


11.00 
1.40 
2.00 


TABLE  XLVI.     HIGH  VOLTAGE  PORCELAIN  INSULATORS 


Line  voltage 

Weight,  lbs. 

Price 

6.600 

1.0 

10.10 

7.500 

1.125 

.12 

8.000 

1.2 

.12 

10.000 

1.6 

.18 

11.000 

1.8 

.20 

13.000 

2.3 

.26 

15.000 

1                     2.6 

.21 

18.000 

3.3 

.40 

20.000 

8.8 

.46 

23.000 

4.5 

.66 

25.000 

6.0 

.64 

27.000 

5.5 

.70 

30.000 

6.1 

.82 

33.000 

7.0 

.95 

36.000 

7.8 

1.10 

40,000 

9.0 

1.20 

45.000 

10.5 

1.46 

60.000 

20,0 

2.80 

TABLE  XLVIL 


WOOD  STRAIN  INSULATORS  WITH 
GALVANIZED  EI^DS 


Length,  ins. 

Diameter,  ins. 

Price  per  100 

6 

$21.00 

9 

26.00 

12 

30.00 

15 

32.26 

6 

lU 

27.36 

9 

1  u 

20.00 

12 

\u 

36.00 

16 

1  yi 

39.36 

24 

11? 

62.60 

36 

It* 

05.00 

48 

1% 

77.60 
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The  •▼erace  breaking  strain  for  the  1  In.  dJam.  la  2600  Iba.  and 
for  1.26  In.  dfam.  10.000  Iba. 

The  above  length  is  the  length  of  wood  inaulaton  and  the  dlam. 
Is  that  of  the  wood  at  the  ends.  The  distance  between  centers  of 
eyea  is  4  to  6  ins.  greater  than  that  of  the  wood  insulation. 

For  insulators  having  clevis  at  one  end  there  is  an  increase  of 
10%  and  for  those  having  tapped  boss  at  one  end  there  is  an  increase 
of  16%  to  20%  on  the  above  prices. 

TABLiB  XLVIU.     QLiASS  INSULATORS 

Weight,  lbs. 
Sixe,  ins.  per  1.000      Price  per  1,000 

Pony    . . . . 2%  X  3%  700  I28.8p 


Pony  double  petticoat  ..  2%x3tf  960  33.60 

Pony  double  groove....  2      xZ%  760  36.80 

Regular  insulator 2%x4  1.100  36.00 

Std.  Western  Union  dou- 
ble petticoat   334x4Vi  1.700  62.80 

liong  distance  pattern..  2viex3%  1.000  43.20 

Western    Union    single 

petUcoat 2^x4  1.450  60.00 

Deep  groove  pattern  ...  3      x  4  1.276  62.00 

Large  double  rroove  ...  3     x4%  1,700  60.00 

Deep  groove  double  pet- 
ticoat    8^x4  1.475  62.80 

Bxtra  deep  groove  double 

petticoat 3%  x  3%  1.375  62.80 

The  sixes  given  are  the  maximum  dlam.  and  heights. 

TABLE  XLDC     PORCELAIN  STRAIN  INSUUVTORS 

Sise                  Dimensions,  ins.  Weight  per  100  lbs.  Price  per  100 

1   3tt  xlU                          162.6  112.00 

2 ^Sf  xBH                         276.0  16.00 

S 2%x3VS                          137.6  10.00 

4 2%xZ                               87.6  8.00 

6 lHx2^                            25.0  4.50 

No  nieces 
Slae  Test  voltage   Line  voltage  Tensile  strength  per  package 

1    24.000                 8,000                  15.000  126 

2 21.000                  8.000                  20.000  100 

3    24.000                  7.000                  16.000  250 

4 20,000                  6.000                  12.000  350 

6   telephone  work  low  voltage  1.000 

GIANT   STRAIN    IN8in«ATOB8 

Dlam.  of  body,  ins.      Length     Breaking  strength  Iba     Price  per  100 

1% 2J4  3,600  124.86 

J„ fMe  5.000  27.00 

JJ4 l^%e  7.000  31.50 

2% 6  10.000  42.76 

FOr  clevis  at  one  end  there  will  be  an  Increase  of  $6.50  for  the 
1.76  and  2  in.  sixes  and  $8.26  Increase  on  2.25  and  2.6  In.  sizes. 

For  Insulators  with  clevis  at  both  ends,  the  increase  will  be  twice 
aa  much  as  for  one  devia 
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.  The  length  given  above  is  distance  between  centers  of  eyes :  tliere 
is  a  slight  increase  in  length  in  the  case  of  devis  and  eye  or  two 
clevises. 

Comparison  of  Aluminum  and  Copper  Wire.  We  have  taken  the 
following  Information  from  American  Handbook  for  Eilectrical  Ka* 
JBTlneers:  The  following  table  compares  the  vartoua  items  for  wires 
having  the  same  length  and  same  resistance  and  Is  baood  on  the 
following  assumptions: 

Copper       Aluminum 

Per  cent,  conductivity   98  61 

TenMile  strength,  lbs.  per  sq.  in 56.000  2S,000 

Density   8.89  2.70 

Price  per  pound P  P 

COMPARISON  OP  COPPER  AND  AIATMTNITM  WTKES  FOR 
BQIJAL.  RBSISTANCB3  PER  UNIT  LtiONOTH 

Item  Copper       Aluminum 

P 

Cost    1  0.488  X  — 

P 

Cross-section    1  1.6S 

Diameter 1  1.28 

Weight     1  0  488 

Breaking  strength 1  0.7S1 

Carrying  capacity 1  1.1  S 

Disadvantage  of  Low  Tensile  Strength.  The  lower  tensile 
strength  of  aluminum  for  equal  length  and  conductance  as  compared 
with  copper  affects  the  cost  of  an  aerial  line  in  two  ways:  1st.  by 
making  It  necessary  to  erect  the  spans  with  a  greater  sag  or  leas 
length  in  order  to  reduce  the  stresses,  thereby  either  increasing  the 
height  or  the  number  of  poles,  and  2nd.  U^  mkking  it  necessary  to 
incrrease  the  dintance  between  wires  on  account  of  the  Increased 
sag.  The  Increase  In  the  height  of  poles  for  the  same  spacing 
amounts  to  about  10%.     (C.  L.  Johnson.) 

Example  of  Relative  Cost.  According  to  the  official  publications 
of  thH  Onturio  Hydro-Klectric  Commission  on  a  line  consisting  of 
two  three-iihane  circuitH.  each  comprising  three  4/0  American  wire 
gage  cables,  the  six  cables  cost  $1,450  |)er  mile  as  compared  with 
$2,060  per  mile  for  copper  cables  (copi>er  being  at  16  cts.  per  lb.  and 
aluminum  at  23.6  cts.  per  lb.)  showing  a  saving  of  nearly  S09  on 
the  cables  alone.  This  saving  was  reduced  to  5.6%  only  on  the 
total  cost  of  the  line,  partly  because  the  actual  towers  weighed  1.72 
tons  against  1.57  tons  for  towers  for  an  equivalent  copi>er  line,  and 
partly  because  the  cost  of  cables  was  only  30%  of  the  total  cost 
of  the  line.  Including  erection  but  excluding  rights-of-way.  (C.  L. 
Johnson.)  Owing  to  a  tariff  of  3.5  cts.  per  lb.  the  price  of  aluminum 
Is  higher  in  the  U.  S.  than  in  Canada  and  Europe,  so  that  the  saving 
would  have  been  considerably  less  at  U.  S.  prices. 

Weatherproof  Copper  Wire.  The  cost  of  triple  braid  wire  solid 
conductor  Is  "  Base "  *   for  B.  &  S.  gage  sixes  4/0  to  8/0   ineln- 

•  ••  Base  "  cost  on  copper  wire  Is  usually  about  1  ct.  per  lb.  higher 
*lian  the  market  price  of  ingot  copper  or  '*  wire-bar." 
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sive  with  an  increase  of  1  ct.  for  each  size  smaller  than  the 
No.  8.  Double  braid  wire  costs  .5  ct.  more  per  lb.  than  triple  braid, 
as  does  also  triple  braid  fire  and  weatherproof  and  Underwriter's 
slow  burning  wlrea 

Twist«*d  conductors  cost  about  1  cL  per  lb.  more  than  for  single 
oonductor. 

Stranded  conductors  cost  .26  ct.  more  than  the  above,  for  sixes 
1.000.000  circular  mils,  to  No.  2  B.  A  S.  g^uge  inclusive ;  .6  ct.  more 
for  No.  3 ;  1  ct  more  for  Noh.  4  tu  6  inclusive ;  and  1.6  cts.  for  No.  8 ; 
2  eta  for  No.  10  and  6  cts.  for  No.  12. 

Thus  with  a  base  price  of  16.6  cts.  per  lb..  No.  10  wire,  solid 
oonductor.  triple  braid  would  cont  17.6  cts. ;  No.  10  wire,  solid  con- 
ductor, double  braid  w6uld  cost  18  cts.  per  lb. ;  If  the  latter  were 
stranded  it  would  cost  20  cts.  per  lb.  This  would  make  No.  10  wire, 
solid  conductor,  triple  braid,  cost  19.28  per  1000  ft. 

In  tiguTing  prices  of  wire  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  charge 
of  from  16  to  $10  is  made  for  the  reels  on  which  the  wire  is  de- 
livered. This  amount  is  rebatable.  however,  upon  the  return  of  the 
reels  in  good  condition.' 

Weights  of  Copper  Wire.  In  Tables  L*  to  LV  are  given  the 
weight  per  mile  of  base,  double  braid  weathen^roof  and  triple  braid 
weatherproof  wire,  both  for  solid  and  stranded  conductors,  and 
with  allowsnces  of  0%.  2.6%  and  B%  for  sag  and  waste. 

TABLE  li.     WEIGHT  PER  MILE  OP  BARE  SOLID  CONDUCTOR 


No  sag  or  waste 
Sise  B.  A  S..  gauge    Weight,  lbs. 


0.000 

000 

00 

0 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 


3.382 

2,682 

2,127 

1,687 

1,337 

1,061 

841 

667 

420 

263 

16i 

104 

66 


2%%  for  sag 

5%  for  sag 

and  waste 

and  waste 

Weight,  lbs. 

Weight.  Ib& 

3,467 

3.561 

2,749 

2.816 

2,180 

2.233 

1,729 

1,771 

1,370 

1,404 

1,088 

1,114 

862 

883 

684 

700 

431 

441 

270 

276 

170 

174 

107 

109 

68 

69 

TABLE    LI.     WEIGHT    PER    MILE    OP    BARE    CONCENTRIC 

STRANDED  CONDUCTOR 


Circ  mils. 

and 

B.ftS. 

2,000.000 

1.750,000 

1,600.000 

1.250,000 

1,000.000 

750.000 

600.000 

600,000 


No  sag  or 

waste 

Weight 

in  lbs. 

32.767 
28,666 
24.568 
20.476 
16.378 
12.276 
9,821 
8,173 


2%%  sag 

and  waste 

Weight, 

lbs. 

38.576 
29.382 
25,182 
20,987 
16,787 
12.583 
10,067 
8.377 


6%  sag  and 

waste 

Weight, 

lbs. 

34.396 
30.098 
26,796 
21.499 
17.197 
12.890 
10.312 
8.682 
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Circ.  mils. 

and 

B.ftS. 

No  Bag  or 
waste 

2H%«« 
and  waste 

5%  sag  and 
waKte 

Weiabt 
inlSa 

WeiBht. 
lbs. 

Weiffht. 
lbs. 

450,000 

7,365 

7.639 

7,723 

400.000 

6,536 

6.699 

6,868 

850.000 

5.718 

5,861 

6.004 

800,000 

4.905 

6,028 

6»i6e 

260,000 

4.087 

4.189 

4,291 

0,000 

8,448 

8.584 

8,620 

000 

2.729 

2,797 

2.866 

00 

2,164 

2,218 

2.272 

0 

1,721 

1.764 

1,807 

1 

1,861 

1,396 

1.429 

2 

1.072 

1.099 

1,126 

8 

848 

869 

890 

4 

672 

689 

706 

e 

428 

434 

444 

TABLE    LTT.     WETGHT    PER    MILE    OF    DOUBLE    BRAID 
WEATHERPROOF  SOLID  CONDUCTOR 


Slxe 
B.ftS. 
Gauge 

0,000 

000 

00 

0 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 


No  sag  or 

2H%8ag 
and  waste 

6%aMrand 

waste 

waste 

Weigbt 
in  lbs. 

Weight. 

Weight 

lbs. 

lbs. 

3,817 

8.912 

4,008 

8,098 

3.176 

8.268 

2.467 

2.529 

2.690 

1,989 

2,039 

1,088 

1,668 

1.692 

1,681 

1,264 

1,296 

1.327 

977 

1,001 

l«02i 

795 

816 

886 

629 

642 

66S 

349 

368 

866 

241 

247 

268 

168 

162 

166 

107 

110 

118 

TABLE  LIII.     WEIGHT  PER  MILE  OF  DOUBLE  BRAID 
WEATHERPROOF   STRANDED    CONDUCTOR 


Oiiv*   mill! 

No  sag  or 

2%%  sag  and 

6%  sag  and 

V>lIV-<     IllllOa 

and 
B.  &  S.  Noa 

waste 

waste 

waste 

Weight, 

lbs. 

Weight. 
Iba 

Weight, 
lbs. 

2.000.000 

35,328 

86.206 

87.089 

1.760.000 

81.119 

31,897 

32.676 

1.600.000 

26,916 

27.588 

28.261 

1.250.000 

22,516 

23.079 

23.642 

1.000.000 

18,246 

18,702 

19.168 

750.000 

13.918 

14.261 

14,609 

600.000 

11.052 

11,828 

11,606 

500.000 

9.318 

9,661 

9,784 

450.000 

8,452 

8.663 

8.876 

400,000 

7,584 

7,774 

7.968 

350.000 

6.589 

6,764 

6,918 

300.000 

5,721 

6,864 

6.007 

260.000 

.      4.788 

4,908 

6.027 

0,000 

3.936 

4.038 

4,182 

°S8 

3.190 

3,270 

3.860 

2,644 

2.608 

2,671 

0 

2,051 

2,102 

2,164 

1 

1,599 

1.689 

1,679 
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r\ro  miia      ^^  "*«  ^^       2%%  Sag  and      5%  saer  and 
v^ircmiiB.         waste  waste  waste 


B.  &  S.  No& 


—  _^  waow  waoLC  TV  note 

I  a  Mo-  Weight.  Weight.  Weight, 

lbs.  lbs.  lbs. 

2  1.301  1.333  1.366 

3  1.004  1,029  1.054 

4  820  841  861 
6  644  668  671 


TABLE  LIV.     WEIGHT  PER  MILE  OF  TRIPLE  BRAID 
WEATHERPROOF  SOLID  CONDUCTOR 

Size 
B.ftS. 
Gauge 

0.000 

000 

00 

0 

1 

2 

a 

4 
6 
8 

10 
12 
14 
16 
18 
20 


TABLE  LV.     WEIGHT  PER  MILE  OF  TRIPLE  BRAID 
WEATHERPROOF    STRANDED    CONDUCTOR 


No  sag  or 

2Vi%8ag 
and  waste 

6%  sag 

waste 

and  waste 

Weight; 

Weight, 

Weight. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

4,060 

4,161 

4.253 

8.320 

3.403 

3.486 

2,650 

2.716 

2.783 

2.150 

2.204 

2.268 

1.670 

1.712 

1,754 

1,370 

1.404 

1.439 

1.060 

1,076 

1,103 

866 

887 

908 

590 

606 

620 

896 

406 

416 

280 

287 

294 

186 

190 

194 

130 

133 

137 

106 

108 

110 

86 

87 

89 

66 

67 

68 

No  sag  or 

2%%  sag 
and  waste 

6%  sag  and 

CIrc.  mils,  and 

waste 

waste 

B.  ft  S.  Noa. 

Weight. 

Weight. 

Weight. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

2.000.000 

37,000 

37.926 

38.850 

1,760.000 

32.700 

33,618 

84.335 

1,600.000 

28.400 

29.110 

29.820 

1.260.000 

23.800 

24.395 

24.990 

1.000.000 

19.400 

19.886 

20.370 

760.000 

14.900 

16.278 

15,645 

600.000 

11.800 

12.096 

12,390 

600.000 

10.000 

10,260 

10.600 

460.000 

9.100 

9.328 

9,656 

400.000 

8.200 

8.405 

8.610 

860.000 

7,100 

7.276 

7.466 

300.000 

6.200 

6.366 

6,610 

260.000 

6,200 

6,330 

6.460 

0.000 

4.220 

4.326 

4.431 

000 

8.460 

3.636 

8.623 

00 

2.760 

2.829 

2.898 

0 

2.240 

2.296 

2,362 

1,736 

1,778 

1,822 

1.426 

1.461 

1,496 

1.090 

1.117 

1.146 

900 

923 

946 

610 

626 

641 
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TABL.E  L.VI.  COST  PKR  C/ 

LBLE  FOOT 

'  OF  EREC 

TING  A£ 

CABm.  CHICAGO 

Cost  of 

Cost 

Size,  pairs  Gauge 

cable 

material 

Labor 

Total 

6 

22 

10.0489 

$0.0133 

$0.0400 

$0.1022 

10 

22 

.0697 

.0138 

.0400 

.1130 

16 

22 

.0707 

.0134 

.0363 

.1194 

20 

22 

.0812 

.0166 

.0368 

.1326 

26 

22 

.0917 

.0166 

.0292 

.1376 

60 

22 

.1377 

.0179 

.0331 

.1887 

100 

22 

.2374 

.0272 

.0434 

.3080 

150 

22 

.3140 

.0278 

.0610 

.3928 

200 

22 

.4401 

.0283 

.0640 

.5224 

16 

19 

.0900 

.0135 

.0292 

.1327 

26 

19 

.1260 

.0181 

.0330 

.1761 

60 

19 

.2126 

.0190 

.0421 

.2736 

100 

19 

.4926 

.0277 

.0610 

.6713 

160 

19 

.6000 

.0281 

.0530 

.6811 

200 

19 

.7478 

.0292 

.0560 

.8330 

6 

18 

.0700 

.0136 

.0400 

.1235 

10 

18 

.0960 

.0136 

.0280 

.1366 

16 

18 

.1200 

.0167 

.0290 

.1657 

20 

18 

.1400 

.0176 

.0312 

.1887 

26 

18 

.1620 

.0184 

.0406 

.2209 

60 

18 

.4260 

.0277 

.0601 

.5028 

100 

18 

.6450 

.0297 

.0630 

.7277 

SuperviBfon  dnd  other  overhead  costs  not  included.     Labor  costs 
on  small  sized  cables  are  high  because  they  involve  shoK  ]engt]i& 


TABLE  LVII.     WEIGHT  AND  COST  OF  STANDARD  PLAIN 
GALVANIZED  STEEL  STRAND  CONDUCTORS 

(For  guys,  signal  strand,  trolley  line  span  wire  and  other  pur^ 
poses.     Composed  of  7  wires  twisted  together) 


Diameter, 

Wt.  per  1,000 

Approx.  breaking 

Price 

ins. 

ft..  lbs. 

strain.  IIhi. 

per  100  ft 

^6 

610 

8.600 

$2.20 

416 

6^00 

1.80 

% 

296 

5,000 

1.40 

T& 

210 

3.800 

0.90 

^ 

126 

2.300 

0.70 

^ 

96 

1,800 

0.66 

76 

1,400 

0.60 

W 

66 

900 

0.46 

32 

600 

0.40 

9 

20 

400 

0.32 

The  prices  given  are  for  single  galvanized  and  are  approximately 
average  for  lengths  of  from  1,000  to  2.600  ft. ;  with  large  orders 
more  favorable  prices  can  be  obtained  under  normal  conditions. 
For  double  galvanized  wire  the  prices  will  be  about  10%  more  than 
those  given. 

The  weight  of  Siemens-Martin  strand  is  approximately  the  same 
as  for  the  standard  galvanized  strand.  Prices  given  are  for  orders 
of  from  1,000  to  3,000  ft. 

The  following  notes  on  the  uses  of  "  Strand  "  wires  are  taken 
from  the  1916  Tear  Book  of  the  Western  EHectric  Company. 

Guy   Strand,    E«xtra  galvanized   Siemens-Martin   strand   la   (re- 
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TABLE  LVIII.     COST  AND   STRENGTH  OP  EXTRA   GAL- 
VANIZED SIEMENS-MARTIN  STRAND  CONDUCTORS 

Diameter,                            Tensile  strength  Net  price 

ins.                                              lbs.  per  100  ft. 

%    19.000  $3.90 

(J    11,000  2.60 

%     9.000  2.06 

6.800  1.60 

16     4.860  1.30 

4,380  1.00 

%" 3.t)50  0.90 

•a     2.000  0.76 

900  0.60 


I' 


quently  employed  to  gtty  electric  railway,  telegraph  and  telephone 
poles. 

Meaaenger  Strand.  For  .3126  in.  diam.  extra  galvanized  Siemens- 
Martin  strand.  .876  in.  or  .4376  in.  diam.  extra  galvanised  high 
strength  strand  is  stretched  from  pole  to  pole,  and  from  this  mes- 
senger strand,  so  called,  the  heavy  lead-encased  telephone  cable  is 
suspended  by  means  of  clips,  wire  or  cord  at  short  intervals.  A 
messenger  strand  thus  sustains  the  stress  due  to  weight  of  cable, 
wind  or  ice  load.  Common  galvanized  strand  should  never  be  used 
for  this  purpose,  as  it  does  not  possess  the  requisite  strength. 

Catenary  Method  of  Supporting  TroUey  Wirea.  One  or  more  mes- 
senger strands  are  stretched  from  the  center  of  the  tracks.  Every 
few  feet  along  this  messenger  strand  are  pendent  hangers  that 
clamp  on  to  the  trolley  wire,  detaining  it  in  a  rigid,  straight,  hori- 
zontal line.  For  a  single  messenger  strand  carrying  4/0  copper 
trolley  wire,  in  spans  of  126  to  150  ft.,  .376-in.  or  ^^ie-ln.  diam.,  extra 
galvanized  Siemens-Martin  strand  is  frequently  used.  For  longer 
spans,  up  to  226  ft.  the  .376-in.  or  .4376-in.  extra  galvanized  high 
strength  strand  is  preferable. 

Lightning  Arreater  for  Tranamiaaion  Linea,  To  protect  high-ten- 
sion current  transmission  lines  from  destructive  lightning  a  .376-in. 
diam.  extra  galvanized  Siemens-Martin  strand,  known  as  an  "  over- 
head ground  strand,"  is  strung  at  the  highest  point  on  the  sup- 
porting towers,  this  "  overhead  ground  strand  "  being  connected  at 
frequent  intervals  with  the  ground.  The  extra  galvanized  Siemens- 
Martin  strand,  because  of  its  great  conductivity,  is  employed  almost 
exclusively  for  the  "  overhead  ground  strand.'* 


CHAPTER  XII 

UNDERGROUND  ELECTRICAl-  TRANSMISSION  AND 

DISTRIBUTION 

Many  of  the  data  which  follow  have  been  abstracted  from  Clar- 
ence Mayer'B  Telephone  Construction  —  Methods  and  Cost,  and  the 
reader  who  desires  a  much  more  detailed  analysis  of  this  subject 
than  can  be  grlven  here,  is  referred  to  Mr.  Mayer's  book. 

For  very  complete  detail  costs  of  concrete,  of  paving  and  re- 
moving pavements,  and  of  trench  excavating,  see  Gillette's  Hand- 
book of  Cost  Data. 

Underground  Conduit.  The  following  labor  costs  of  oonstnict* 
ing  conduit  are  from  Mayer's  Telephone  Construction.  McRoy  tile, 
cement,  vault  frames  and  cover,  creosoted  plank  and  pump  log 
were  shipped  in  cars  and  unloaded  and  distributed  by  the  conduit 
gang.     All  other  material  was  bought  delivered  on  the  Job. 

The  method  of  Installing  McRoy  tile,  Class  "A**  construction, 
shall  be  as  follows:  The  trench  shall  first  be  prepared  with  a  foun- 
dation of  3  Ins.  of  concrete,  leveled  and  tamped.  Upon  this  the  tile 
shall  be  laid.  Insert  the  necessary  dowel  pins  and  place  the  next 
tile  in  line,  centering  the  tile  by  means  of  the  dowel  pins.  Cover 
the  top  and  sides  of  each  Joint  with  a  strip  <^  burlap  6  ins.  wide 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  concrete  Into  the  duct. 

The  successive  length  of  tile  shall  then  be  laid  In  similar  man- 
ner. When  two  or  more  sections  are  laid  side  by  side  all  Joints 
shall  be  staggered.  In  Joining  2,  3  or  6-duct  sections  at  least  one 
dowel  pin  shall  be  used,  or  if  the  duct  is  de.signed  for  more  than 
one.  two  shall  be  used.  When  the  tile  is  laid  it  Is  enclosed  at  the 
sides  and  top  with  a  wall  of  concrete  3  ins.  thick  and  well  tamped. 

If  the  conduit  has  a  large  cross  section  It  will  be  built  up  in 
tiers.  When  the  first  tier  is  laid  and  lined  up  the  sides  of  the 
trench  shall  be  filled  in  with  well  tamped  concrete  to  a  thickness  of 
3  ins.  and  to  a  height  flush  with  the  top  of  the  tile.  The  upper 
tiers  shall  then  be  laid  successively,  one  upon  the  other,  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  the  first  tier.  The  complete  section  shall  be  covered 
with  3  ins.  of  well-tamped  concrete,  after  which  the  trench  shall 
be  refilled.  In  dumping  concrete  into  the  trench  and  in  lajring  tile 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  knock  off  earth  into  the  trench.  Any 
dirt  falling  onto  the  work  shall  be  carefully  removed  l>efore  pro- 
ceeding with  the  con.<itruction. 

In  refilling  the  trench  the  better  part  of  the  material  excavated 
shall  be  used.  It  must  bo  well  tamped  into  place  and  the  trench 
covered  with  a   crown  of  3   or  4   ins.     If  the  street   is  paved,   all 
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surplus  must  be  sra^thered  up  and  carried  away,  and  the  displaced 
pavins  material  shall  be  replaced  temporarily.  After  conduit  nms 
are  completed  all  ducts  shall  be  closed  with  wooden  plugrs. 

Concrete  may  be  mixed  by  hand  or  by  machine.  If  mixed  by 
hand  it  shall  be '  done  on  a  timber  platform  to  prevent  waste  of 
water  and  material,  except  where  the  followin^r  pavements  are  en- 
countered: (1)  asphalt;  (2)  brick;  (3)  macadam;  (4)  creosoted 
wood  block.  When  mixing  concrete  on  any  of  these  pavements  the 
street  shall  be  swept  clean  for  a  place  sufficient  to  allow  for  mixing 
the  concrete.  The'  stone  or  gravel  shall  first  be  placed  in  a  layer 
about  4  ina  thick ;  sand  or  screenings  added  and  spread  out  evenly, 
and  the  cement  added  and  evenly  distributed.  The  dry  mixture 
shall  be  turned  over  by  shovels  at  least  three  times  so  that  it  is 
thoroughly  mixed.  Sufficient  water  shall  be  used  so  that  when 
placed  In  a  wheel-barrow  the  concrete  shall  be  very  moist  and  in 
&  semi-fluid  condition.  All  concrete  shall  be  free  from  dirt  or 
any  foreign  material.  Concrete  shall  be  used  within  2  hours  of  the 
time  it  is  mixed. 


H-=^ 


DD 
DD 


Pig.   1.     McRoy  tile.   4 -duct  conduit,   class  "  A "   construction. 
Fig.   2.     McRoy  tile,   4-duct  conduit,  class   "  B "  construction. 


The  proportions  of  materials  to  be  used  in  mixing  concrete  for 
conduit  construction  shall  be  as  follows:  If  crushed  stone  con- 
crete is  used.  1  part  of  American  Portland  cement.  4  parts  ^-in. 
screenings  and  8  parts  No.  3  C%-in.)  stone.  If  gravel  concrete  is 
used,  1  part  American  Portland  cement,  4  parts  sand  and  8  parts 
gravel ;  1  bag  of  cement  shall  be  considered  1  cu.  ft 

The  method  of  installing  class  "  B "  construction  shall  be  the 
same  as  described  for  class  "  A,"  except  in  the  following  particulars  : 

The  tile  shall  be  laid  on  a  3-in.  bed  of  concrete.  Upon  the  top 
of  the  tile  there  shall  be  placed  2  ins.  of  earth,  which  Fhall  be 
free  from  large  stone.  Upon  this  layer  of  earth  a  l.5-ln.  creosoted 
pl&nk  shall  be  laid  of  the  same  width  as  the  conduit  formation. 
The  tile  joints  shall  be  closed  by  means  of  strips  of  burlap  which 
shall  be  placed  around  the  tile  so  as  to  cover  the  top  and  sides. 
The  burlap  shall  be  saturated  with  a  thin,  neat  cement  mortar, 
and  shall  be  plastered  on  the  sides  and  top  with  V^-in.  of  cement 
mortar  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  1-2.  The  burlap  shall  be  6  ins. 
wide  and  of  0yff)ci^nt  length  to  pyerlap  the  width  of  the  tile. 
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The  rates  of  wa^res  on  which  the  data  given  In  Tables  I~V  are 

baaed  are  as  follows: 

Per  day  of  9  hrs. 

Foreman   13.50  to  |4.00 

Assistant  foreman   2.50  to    S.OO 

Timekeeper 2.00  to    2.50 

Watchman 2.00 

Waterboy    1.00 

liaborers    2.00 

Teams    5.00 

Per  hr. 
Bricklayers    10.65  to  10.75 

The  regular  hourly  rate  was  i>aid  for  overtime.  These  tables 
comprise  data  on  the  labor  cost  of  constructing  over  250,000  ft.  of 
conduit  and  lateral. 

McRoy  tile,  used  in  building  main  conduits,  is  made  of  vitrified 
day  in  1,  2,  8,  4  and  6-duct  sizes.  The  1,  2  and  S-duct  are  2  ft 
long  and  the  4  and  6-duct  6  ft  long.  The  approximate  weight  is 
8H  lbs.  per  duct  foot 

Methods  of  Laying.  Mayer  says  that  two  4-ducts  are  laid 
with  greater  facility,  form  a  more  stable  construction  and  cost  less 
for  material  and  labor  than  a  6-duct  and  a  2-duct  formation,  and 
In  deciding  whether  to  lay  two  4-duct8  side  by  side  or  one  on  top 
of  the  other,  the  preference  should  be  given  to  the  former,  because 
work  is  easier  In  a  wide  trench;  and,  as  a  rule,  it  is  cheaper  to  dig 
wide  than  deep  even  if  the  street  is  paved -» repairing  contractors 
charge  for  a  yard  although  the  trench  may  be  15  ins.  wide. 

Underground  Toll  Conduit.  The  following  data  from  Mayer's 
Telephone  Construction  give  the  costs  of  one  of  the  largest  multi- 
ple duct  conduits  ever  installed.  It  comprises  824,862  duct  feet  of 
conduit  and  318  vaults.  In  securing  these  data  special  attention 
was  paid  to  accuracy  and  uniformity.  A  competent  cost  man  was 
assigned  to  each  gang,  and  in  some  cases,  where  gangs  were  large, 
two  men  were  engaged  in  keeping  coftts.  Reports  were  made  dally 
to  the  cost  statistician  who  had  an  office  on  the  ground  and  who 
personally  supervised  the  taking  of  the  costa  The  work  was  di- 
vided into  three  divisions^  each  division  being  subdivided  into  two 
or  three  sections  with  a  separate  gang  for  each  section.  The  work 
commenced  in  June,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  small  part,  delayed 
on  account  of  right  of  way  trouble,  was  completed  by  NovemlMr 
let. 

Table  III  Is  a  summary  of  the  entire  work,  showing  in  detail 
average  costs  of  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  Job.  The  un- 
loading and  distributing  cost  on  Divisions  1  and  8  were  higher  than 
Division  2  on  account  of  having  been  further  away  from  the  freight 
depot  The  freight  on  material  for  Division  1  was  high  on  account 
of  being  further  away  from  the  shipping  point  than  either  Divisions 
2  or  8,  and  alfto  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  creosote  plank  used, 
on  which  freight  rates  are  high.  The  supervision,  traveling  and 
livery  under  the  heading  of  expense  were  incurred  by  right  of  way 
men,  superintendent  of  construction  and  assistant  superinten- 
dents. 
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TABL.E  HI.     COST  OF  TOLL  CONDUIT  (MC  UOY  TILB) 


(DivUionB  1,  2  and  3.) 
Cost  of  Constructing  Conduit  and  Vaults 


Average  No.  of  No.  of 

Division    cross        lin.  duct  ft. 

number    section  trench  laid 

ft. 

1     3.31     76»262  262.769 

2     6.77     63.372^  361.271 

S     4.78     44.104  210,832 

Total     ..    4.76  173,738^  824,862 


Division 
number 


1  . 

2  . 

3  . 
Total 


Cost  of 

laying  tile 

concrete  and 

plank 

per   per 

iin.   duct 

ft.   fi. 

I    I 

.0176  0063 

.0411  .0061 

.0309  .0066 

,  .0282  .0069 


Cost  of 

niling  in 

per   per 

lin.   auct 

ft.   ft. 

$    I 

0340  0102 

.0774  0114 

.0436  .0091 

.0497  .0105 


Cost  of 
teaming 


per 

lin. 

ft. 

I 
.0200 
.0449 
.0233 
.0286 


per 

duct 

ft. 

I 

.0061 

0066 

.0049 

.0060 


Total  cost 
of  duct 


per 
lin. 
ft. 
$ 

.1662 
.3626 
.2787 
.2646 


per 

duct 

ft. 

I 

0499 

.0635 

.0683 

.0536 


Cost  of 

excavating 

per   per 

lin.   duct 

ft   ft. 

I    I 

.0747  .0226 

.1643  .0228 

.1478  .0309 

.1177  .0248 


Cost  of 
vaults 


(^08t  of 

handling, 
mixing  and 
dumping 
conerefe 


per 

lin.     duct 

ft.        fL 

f  $ 

.0190  .0067 

.0448  .00€< 

.0332  .0069 

.0305  .0064 


Cost  off 

vaults 
and  trench 


per  per  per  per 

lin.  duct      lin.  duct 

ft.  ft.        ft.  ft. 

I  I  I  I 

0490  .0147  .2142  .0€4« 

0686  .0102  .4310  .0637 

.0574  .0120  .3361   .0703 

.0671  .0120  .3117  .0666 


/                                        Placing  Material  on  Job- 
Unloading 
and 
distributing 

material  Freight 

Division                per            iier  per            per 

number             lin.  ft.      duct  ft.  lin.  ft.      duct  ft 

1    $.0277       10084  $0152       $0046 

2 0271           0010  .01.19          .0021 

3 0499          .0106  .0073          .0016 

Total 0332         .0070  .0128         .0027 


Total  cost  of 
placing 
on  Job 
per  per 

lin.  ft.      duct  ft 


10429 
.0410 
.0672 
.0460 


3  0130 
.0061 
.0120 
.0097 


-Rxpense- 


Repaving 
Division  per  per 

number              lin.  ft.  duct  ft. 

1    1.0013  1.0004 

2 0005  .0001 

3 

Toui  *  *. '.  *. ".  \  *.    .6667        .6662 

Total  labor 
and 
expense 
Division  per  per 

number  lin.  ft.      duct  ft. 

1    1.2962  $.0893 

2 5326  .0787 

* 4829  .0906 

' 4036  ,0860 


Right  of  way 
supervision, 

traveling, 
livery. 

Incidental 


per 

lin.  ft 
$.0378 
.0600 
.0396 
.0451 


per 

duct  ft 

$.0114 

.0088 

.0088 

.0096 


Material 

per  per 

lin.  ft      duct  ft 


1.4735 
.6082 
.4878 
.4878 


1.1429 
.0750 
.1020 
.1027 


Total 
expense 
per 


lin.  ft. 
1.0391 
.0606 
.0396 
.0458 


duct  ft 

1.0118 

.0089 

.0083 

.0097 


Ty>talcofit 
per  |ier 

lin.  ft      duct  ft 


1,7697 

1.0407 

.9207 

.8913 


$.2322 
-1537 
.1926 

.1877 
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Pump  l-og  Conduit.  Maysr  In  Teleiihone  Construction  sajra 
creosoted  pnmp  log  la  used  In  building  conduit  where  the  soil  1b 
vary  wet  and  frequent  eiuavatlona  liable.  It  Is  made  of  yellow  or 
Norway  pine,  cnosoled.  The  section  Is  4.5  Ins.  tiquare,  with  a  3-ln. 
bore.  Bach  log  le  provided  with  mortise  and  tenon.  Its  length  Is 
Z  ft.  to  S  ft. 

Tlie  trench  for  pump  log  shall  be  excavated  In  the  ssme  manner 
as  deHcrlbed  for  McRoy  tllo  conduit  coniitruotlun.  Pump  log  r-hall 
be  Imtd  directly  upon  the  boltum  of  the  trench.  Where  two  ur  more 
ductn  are  used  they  shall  be  laid  so  as  to  break  Joints.  When  the 
puiDP  loK  Is  laid  and  well  eettted  In  poHttlon.  a  creoHoted  plank  i^ 
Ins  thick  and  of  the  width  of  the  conduit  shall  be  laid  on  top  ut  the 
ducta.  There  shall  then  l>e  driven  one  cm  either  aide.  3  In.  i  l.S  In. 
■  1  ft.  creoeoted  HtH.keB.  The  elakea  ehnll  be  nharpened  to  a.  point 
and  driven  at  Intervals  of  fl  ft.  with  a  3-ln.  face  parallel  to  the  line 
of  the  condolt.     The  tops  of  the  HlakeH  shall  be  foHlened  together 


tor  twi 


Fig.  3.     Method  of  laying  pump  log. 

the  same  xlie  as  the  Etakee,  cut  lo  length  and  drilled 
I.  wire  noils.  The  trench  whall  then  be  reniled.  The 
method  of  laying  pump  log  Is  ehown  by  Pig.  3. 

Lateral  Conduit.  Uayer'e  Telephone  Conat ruction  says  lateral 
conduit,  sometimes  called  subsidiary  eundult.  Is  so  named  from 
the  direction  In  which  It  runs  (o  the  main  conduit.  Ldterals  are 
buJIt  to  carry  subsidiary  cable  under  ground  lo  a  building  or  pole. 

Sewer  llle  Is  used  In  lateral  construction  because  It  serves  the 
purpose  better  than  either  McRoy  tile  or  pump  lug  and  iKcauBe  It  In 
cheapest  to  Install.  Whereaw  the  McRoy  tile  requires  a  (oundndon 
In  order  to  keep  Its  alignment  —  dowel  pins  not  entirely  serving 
thiH  purpose  —  and  both  pump  log  and  McRoy  tile  require  a  trench 
that  has  B  level  bottom  and  Is  wide  enough  to  permit  foot  room ; 
sewer  tile  requires  no  concrete  foundation,  as  the  bell  Joints  when 
cemented  hold  the  alignment  sufTlclently  well  for  lateml  construc- 
tion. It  may  he  laid  In  a  trench  that  la  excavated  in  a  V-shape, 
thereby  saving  time  In  excavating.     The  bottom  of  the  trench  may 
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be  very  uneven  an  the  bell  ends  of  sewer  tile  bridge  the  parts  be- 
tween Joints,  and  the  only  requirements  in  laying  are  that  the  end 
of  one  tile  shall  fit  into  the  bell  end  of  another.  This  may  readily 
be  done  by  scraping  away  any  excess  earth  with  a  stick  of  wood. 
On  account  of  the  usual  small  diameter  of  lateral  cable  the  latAral 
conduit  may  be  installed  without  special  regard  to  alignment, 
except  when  the  lateral  is  very  long ;  whereas  if  McRoy  tile  Is  laid 


TABUO  IV. 


AVERAGE  COST  OF  PUMP  UOQ  CONDUIT 
CONSTRUCTION  IN  CITIES 
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.0198 


.0843   .0278 


.0262 
.0270 

.0411 
.0490 
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.3239 
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2089 
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.0810 
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TABLE  V. 


AVERAGE  COST  OP  SEWER  TILE  LiATERAIj 
CONSTRUCTION   IN  CITIES 
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2     Clay 


.0408 
.0227 
.0201 


.0720 
.0533 
.0709 


.0178 
.0183 
.0228 


.0311 
.0271 
.0602 


.0414 
.0383 
.0390 


.2031 
.1647 
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30.1174 
.1877 

.1608 

.2031 
.1517 
.1013 


without  care  being  used  In  alignment  the  armor  of  the  cable  would 
probably  be  cut  or  caught  on  the  ends  of  the  ducts  when  pulling 
in  the  cable. 

Underground  Construction.  The  following  is  abstracted  from  an 
article  by  L.  W.  Moxey.  Jr.,  In  Electrical  World.  Dec.  18,  1915. 

The  flrHt  item  to  be  conHidered  in  underground  connt ruction  is 
cost  of  excavating,   which   should   be   figured   per  cubic  yard- 
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ETvery  contractor  should  know  what  these  costs  are  under  various 
conditions,  such  as  a  sand  or  clay  soil,  rotten  'or  solid  rock,  etc 
The  average  laborer  is  capable  of  excavating  about  180  cu.  ft.  of 
clay  soil  per  ten-hour  day. 

Brief  specifications  follow:  Laterals  when  laid  in  the  main 
trench,  or  in  a  separate  trench,  shall  be  single  duct,  3-in.  sewer 
tile.  Ck>nnections  between  lateral  laid  in  the  main  trench  and 
lateral  laid  in  a  separate  trench  shall  be  made  with  standard 
bends  of  sewer  tile.  Where  lateral  is  laid  in  the  main  conduit 
trench  it  shall  be  located  at  the  top  of  the  conduit  formation  and 
shall  be  Included  in  the  enclosing  concrete. 

Where  lateral  is  laid  in  separate  trench  the  trench  shall  be  wide 
enough  to  permit  convenient  laying  and  of  sufficient  depth  to  make 
the  completed  lateral  with  its  protecting  plank  at  least  18  ina  below 
the  grade  of  the  street.  Joints  of  lateral  shall  be  well  protected 
with  cement  mortar  or  concrete.  ^  Over  the  lateral,  when  laid  in 
separate  trench,  shall  be  placed  about  S  ins.  of  earth,  which  shall 
be  free  from  large  stonea  This  earth  shall  be  well  tamped,  and 
on  top  of  this  shall  be  placed  a  creosoted  plank,  1.6  ins.  x  9  Ins.,  to 
prevent  injury  in  subsequent  excavations. 


Fig.  4. 

The  dimensions  are  usually  as  follows :  inside  diam.  3  ins. ;  shell 
0.6  In.:  length  2  ft. 

Manholes  must  also  be  taken  Into  consideration.  If  the  man- 
holes are  to  be  brick-lined,  the  cost  will  vary  from  40  cents  to  %l 
per  cubic  foot  of_brickwork.  Such  miscellaneous  items  as  the.cost 
of  labor  for  manhole  drains,  etc.,  must  be  figured  for  each  Job, 
since  It  seems  impossible  to  obtain  any  fair  average  of  costs  on 
these  Itema 

Only  average  figures  for  labor  cost  are  given,  and  the  range  of 
variation  in  many  cases  will  be  found  to  be  greater  than  that 
presented  in  the  table. 


TABLE  VI.     OUTSIDE  DIMENSIONS  OF  VITRIFIED  DUCTS 

Bore,  round  Outside 

Type  or  square  dimensions,  ins. 

Single-way  . . « 3V^-ins.  6  by    6  by  18 

Two-way    SjJ-ins.  4  by    9  by  24 

Three-way    SVv-^ns.  5  by  13  by  24 

Fbur-way     3%-ins.  9  by    9  by  24 

Six-way    3  VS-ins.  9  by  13  by  36 

Nine-way   3%-ln8.  13  by  13  by  36 

Nine-way   2     -ins,  9  by    9  by  36 
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TABLE  VII.     LABOR  COSTS  PER  FOOT  FOR  LAYING  DUCTS 

Item  Cost 

Laylngr  duct  and  cementing  joint: 

Single-way   fO.OS  -fO.Oe 

Two-way     0.06  -  0.10 

Three-way 0.08  -  O.K 

Four-way    0.10  -  0.20 

Six-way    0.14-0.28 

Nilie-way    0.20  -  0.40 


Laying  conduit  or  pipe: 

%-ln.  conduit    $0.03  -$0.06 

%-ln.  conduit    0.04  -  0.06 

1     -in.  conduit    0.06  -  0.07 

1  Vi-ln.  conduit    0.06  -  0.08 

1  H-in.  conduit    0.066-  0.09 


2     -in.  conduit  0.07  -  0.10 

2V4-in.  conduit  ; 0,076-  0.11 

2%-in.  conduit  0.08  -  0.12 

S     -in.  conduit  0.09  -  0.14 

4     -In.  conduit  0.12  -  0.18 

Cost  of  Transmission  Conduit  installed.  The  following  data, 
presented  in  the  Boston  ESdlson  street-lighting  case  by  the  company 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Massachusetts  Oas  and  Electric  Light 
Commission,   were  published   in   Electrical   World  March   21,   1917. 

In  the  compilation.  Table  VIII,  the  significant  data  are  the 
types  of  construction  and  the  unit  costs,  which  are  given  In  the 
first  and  last  columns.  In  presenting  the  data  to  the  commission 
the  unit  costs  given,  which  are  the  result  of  the  company's  extended 
ex])erlence.  were  applied  to  the  quantities  in  the  second  and  third 
columns,  and  later  the  prorated  cost  of  conduit  for  street-lighting 
service  only  was  deduced.  The  quantities  are  printed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  unit  costs  in  the  third  column  to  show  the  relative 
importance  of  the  various  types  of  duct  construction  for  under- 
ground transmission  work  in  Boston  proper.  The  prices  include 
engineering,  incidentals  and  contractor's  profit. 

Fiber  Duct,  Advantages  and  Materials  Required  for  Installing. 
The  following  has  been  abstracted  from  an  article  in  Electrical 
World,  March  10.  1917.  Fiber  duct  con.si8ts  of  wet  wood  pulp  or 
fiber  which  is  wrapped  about  a  mandrel  in  a  thin  film  while  under 
pressure.  When  built  up  to  the  proper  thickness  it  is  dried  and 
then  saturated  with  a  bituminous  compound.  The  conduit  is  manu- 
factured with  four  general  types  of  Joints,  the  use  and  nature  of 
which  is  implied  in  the  name.  These  are  the  socket,  the  drive, 
the  screw  and  the  sleeve.  The  socket  type  is  generally  used  *ith 
the  concrete  envelope,  while  the  other  iyv^a  have  no  form  of  pro- 
tection, being  laid  directly  in  the  earth. 

The  advantage  of  light  weight  stands  out  primarily  for  fiber  duct, 
and  due  to  this  the  freight  and  cartage  rates  per  foot  are  much 
lower  than  for  other  types  of  materials.  Approximately  three  times 
as  many  duct  feet  of  fiber  duct  may  be  carried  in  the  same  car  as 
pf  tile  duct.     Likewise  in  handling  the  duct,  one  man  can  carry 
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TABI>E  VIII. 


COST  OP  INSTALLING  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OP 

DUCT 


Under  the  heading  '*  Material/*  F.  stands  for  fiber,  V.C.  for  vitri- 
fied clay,  C-L.I.P.  for  cement-lined  Iron  pipe,  and  I.  for  Iron. 


Ducts  Diam- 

Average 

per 
con- 

IScts'   ^«^*«rtal 

Conduit 
feet 

Duct 
feet 

cost  per 
duct  ft 

duit 

(ins.) 
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walk     
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46 
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b       P. 
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30 

10 
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J       P. 
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30 
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f       F- 
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4.826.4 

30 

16 

n 

;    v.o. 

68.6 

936.0 

26 

Under      grranite 

blocks  with  ce- 

ment grout  and 

concrete  base. 

8 

3 

C.-L.I.P. 

1706.8 

13,646.4 

60 

12 

8 

C.-L.I.P. 

26.0 

300.0 
4,900.0 

46 

20 

3 

C.-L.I.P. 

246.0 

36 

30 

3%       V.C. 

684.0 

17,620.0 

30 

Under      wooden 

blocks       with 

concrete  base. 

4 

3 

C.-L.I.P. 

1319.6 

6,278.4 

80 

6 

8^ 

k       V.C. 

141.7 
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76 

8 

3V 

F. 

7702.8 
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60 

12 
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F- 

963.6 
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46 

14 

3^ 

V.C. 
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40 

24 

34 
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3 
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26 
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76 
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6 
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76 
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60 
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60 
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12 
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36 
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Ducts  Dlam- 

ATerage 

per   < 

eter  of 

Material 

Conduit 

Duct 

cost  per 

con- 

ducts 

feet 

feet 

ductfL 

duit 

(ins.) 

(eta.) 

30 
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V.C. 
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30 

32 
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30 
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60 

6 
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46 

6 

1$ 

P. 
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46 

8 

V.C. 
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30 

8 
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24 
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SO 

80 
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SO 

30 

3% 

V.C. 
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30 

several  lengths  of  fiber  duct  aggregating  many  lineal  feet  aa  opposed 
to  one  section  of  multiple  tile  duct.  In  installing  the  duct  one  man 
can  remain  in  the  trench  and  another  hands  him  the  duct.  whil« 
with  other  materials  it  usually  takes  more  than  one  man  to  handle 
the  material  at  the  top  of  the  trench. 

The  breakage  and  waste  is  almost  negligible  with  fiber  duct,  a 
distinct  advantage  being  that  broken  pieces  may  be  sawed  off  as 
if  of  wood  and  the  good  section  trimmed  up  and  used  in  piecing 
out  the  line.  If  a  multiple  tile  is  broken  it  means  a  loss  of  several 
duct  feet  and  little  use  can  be  made  of  the  remainder.  Aa  the 
sections  are  long  a  very  good  alignment  can  be  secured  with  fiber 
duct  without  the  use  of  mandrels.  The  length  also  means  fewer 
joints  and  eliminates  greatly  the  danger  of  particles  of  concrete 
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■Itllnr  throuKh  uid  damaslne  the  cable  aheaths  at  some  futura 
time  ObHtructlona  can  be  easily  by-paased  when  In  the  path  of 
the  conduit  line  and  when  Bber  duct  la  used. 

In  conirtruclinK  conduit  lines  with  fiber  duct  the  construction 
ia  almllar  to  that  shown  In  the  crosa-eectlon  ot  Fig.  S.  The  ducts 
arv  separated  by  an  Inch  of  concrete  and  surrounded  on  the  out- 
•tde  by  an  envelope  3  Ins.  thick.  The  trench  la  dug  with  aufflclent 
width  to  allow  the  proper  spacing  and  a  >-ln.  base  of  concrete  la 
poured.  The  Ilrst  Her  of  ducts  is  laid  and  held  In  place  by  a 
wooden  rake  designed   to   malnlaln  the  spacing.     M 


la'.   E.     Section  ot 


t  line  using  fiber  duct. 


poured  and  tamped  Into  place  and  the  second  tier  laid,  and  so 
forth,  until  the  line  is  constructed.  Between  the  tiers  ihe  Joints 
mra  ataggered,  which  tends  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  finished 
line.  The  trench  Is  dug  according  to  the  width  of  the  line,  so 
that  no  wooden  forma  are  used  and  the  concrete  Is  poured  and 
ConBned  by  the  Bides  of  the  trench.  The  arrangement  of  the  ducts 
in  the  line  and  the  outside  dimensions  (or  3.S  In.  ducta  are  shown 
in   the  accompanying  table. 


5  IN. 


Number  of 


Outside  dimension.  Ins. 


The  set  of  curves.  Fig.  6,  based  on 
S-ln.  and  3,l>-ln.  fiber  ducts  constructed  a 
bean  worked  up  by  an  Baalem  central  sti 


:!:■  mixture  for  both 
luBtrated  in  Pig.  i  has 
n  company,  and  la  used 
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for  estimating  the  material  to  be  ordered  for  the  job.  For  Instaooe* 
for  100  trench  feet  of  12  3.6-in.  ductfi  there  would  be  required  8.7S 
cu.  yds.  of  concrete  made  up  from  9  barrels  of  cement,  4.26  cu.  yds. 
of  sand  and  8.1  cu.  yd&  of  stone. 
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Flsr.  6.     Diagram  for  determining  material  required  for  installation 

of  conduit  using  1 :3  :6  mixture. 


Coat  of  Underground  Conduit  Construction.  The  following  data, 
from  Electrical  World,  Dec.  14,  1912,  bearing  upon  the  co{>t  of 
underground  conduit  construction  in  a  New  England  city  of  40.000 
inhabitants  are  of  interest,  as  the  work  was  done  with  careful 
engineering  and  completed  within  the  past  three  years.  The  total 
cost  was  $141,800,  consisting  of  conduits,  manholes  and  service 
ducts,  $85,000 ;  cables,  $48,000,  and  miscellaneous  expenses.  $8,854 
The  items  in  detail  were  as  follows: 

CONDUITS,   MANHOLES    AND   SBRyiCB   DUCTS 

23.393  ft.  of  conduits,  containing  257,800  duct-ft...    $63,940 

141    manholes    16,600 

8927  ft.  of  service  duct  in  270  connections  to  build- 
ings,  poles,  etc 4,460 

$85,000 

CABLES 

Street  lighting: 

104.900  ft.  of  No.  6  cable $14,400 

Secondary  light  and  motor  service: 

18.000  ft.  of  No.  4-0  cable.  30,000  ft.  of  No.  1-0 
cable,  8000  ft.  of  No.  2  cable.  12.000  ft.  of  No. 
6  cable   18,300 
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7000  ft.  of  No.  1  bare  wire.  16,000  ft.  of  No.  2 
bare  wire,  4000  ft.  of  No.  5  bare  wire,  6000  ft. 

of  No.  8  bare  wire   11,100 

Installation  of  above  cables  and  wires,  including 

materials,  apparatus  and  supervision 9,200 


Prtmary  lighting  circuits: 

18.530  ft  of  No.  2-0  cable,  12,450  ft.  of  No.  1-0 

cable,  9780  ft.  of  No.  4  cable 18.100 

Installation  of  these  materials  and  supervision  in- 
cluded           1,900 


$88,000 


10,000 


Miscellaneous   expense   on   service   connections   to 

73  poles  and  lamps  and  rewiring  197  buildings  8,864 

Total     ' 1141,864 

The  average  cost  of  conduit  was  about  26  cents  per  duct -foot, 
including  excavation,  badc-fllling  and  conduit  complete  ready  for 
cables,  with  maintenance  of  the  street  above  the  conduit  for  one 
year.  The  manhole  walls  were  of  brick,  laid  in  cement,  8  in.  to  12 
In.  in  thiclcness,  varying  in  depth  from  3  ft.  to  12  ft.  Primary 
cableiEi  are  installed  in  the  same  conduits  as  other  service  mains 
but  in  different  ducts.  Services  averaged  about  60  ft  in  length, 
the  Individual  costs  running  from  20  to  30  cents  per  foot 

Cost  of  Underground  Conduits  and  Conduit  Lines.  Tables  X 
and  XI  from  Data.  July,  1916,  were  contributed  by  C.  D.  Wessel- 
hoeft.  Tabulations  give  costs  per  trench  foot  of  conduit  lines  under 
city  streets,  based  on.  costs  In  New  York  City. 

Vitrified  Clay  Conduits.  Tables  XII  and  XIII  are  from  Data, 
September,  1911,  contributed  by  The  Clay  Products  Co. 

TABLE  XIII.     CONSTRUCTION  COSTS 

PARTIAL  GONCRBTB  BNVELOPB 

Specifications:  Top  of  construction  2  ft  below  under  surface  of 
paving.  Trench  dug  6  ins.  wider  than  conduit.  Bed  of  concrete 
2  ins.  thick  in  bottom  of  trench.  Joints  made  by  linking  with  two 
d<»wel  pins.  Joint  completely  wrapped  with  perforated  metal  wrap- 
per, cinched  over  top,  sides  and  top  of  joint  covered  2 'ins.  thick  with 
cement  mortar  band  8  ins.  wide.  Lines  built  up  as  follows,  with 
C.  P.  C.  conduit: 

2  ducts  —  1  piece  2-way  conduit         4  ducts  —  1  piece  4-way  conduit 

3  ducts  —  1  piece  triangle  3-way        6  ducts  —  1  piece  6-way  conduit. 

conduit  8  ducts  —  2  pieces  4-way  conduit 

COSTS   POR  TRENCH   AND  DUCT  FOOT 

2  ducts  3  ducts  4  ducts  6  ducts  8  ducts 

Bxcavatlng  and  refilling...  .07640  .08801  .08944  .10036  .11362 

Disposal  of  extra  soil 00661  .00475  .01064  .01639  .02147 

Cost  of  Joint  and  laying  con- 
duit   06990  .04490  .061310  .02867  .03329 

Cost  of  concrete  bed  2  Ins. 

thick  02682  .02682  .02682  .02682  .02682 

Cost  per  trench  foot 17763  .16448  .20000  .17124  .18943 

Cost  per  duct  foot 08881  .06482  .06000  .02864  .02368 
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COMPUBTB  OONCRETK  BNVBLOrB 

Speclflcatioii0 :  Top  of  coiuftruction  2  ft.  below  under  surface  <^ 
pavlns.  Trench  dug  6  imi.  wider  than  conduit.  Concrete  envelope. 
3  ins.,  entirely  surrounding  conduit.  Two  dowel  pins  to  each  of 
multiple.  Joints  of  multiple  wrapped  with  burlap  saturated  in 
creosote.  Where  line  Is  built  up  %  in.  of  concrete  between  pieces* 
Concrete  mixture  1,  3,  6.  Liines  built  up  as  follows,  with  C.  P.  C 
conduit : 

1  duct  —  1  square  or  round-duct      6  ducts  —  1  piece  2-wa]r  conduit 

single  conduit.  below  and  one  piece  triangle 

2  ducts — 1  piece  2-way  conduit.  3-way  conduit  above. 

3  ducts  —  1  piece  triangle  3-way       6  ducts  —  1  piece  6-way  conduit 

conduit.  8  du6tH  —  2  pieces  4-way  oon- 

4  ducts  —  1  piece  4-way  conduit.  duit. 

COSTS  PER  TRENCH  AND  DUCT  FOOT 

1  2  3  4  C  S 

duct    ducts   ducts   ducts    ducts  ducts 

Excavating  and  refllUng. .   .06330  .07540  .08801  .08944  .10036  .113S2 

Disposal  of  extra  soil 00266  .00651  .00476  .01064  .01539  .02147 

Laying  of  conduit  In  con- 
crete     14125  .18188  .16500  .22100  .25636  .31382 


Total  cost  per  trench  foot  .19721  .26279  .25776  .32108  .37119  .44891 
Total  cost  per  duct  foot.   .19721  .13139  .08592  .10703  .06185  .65611 

Vitrified  Clay  Conduit.  Mr.  C.  H.  Judson  gives  comparative  ooat. 
maintenance  and  depreciation  on  one  mile  of  400  pair  telephone 
cable,  underground  construction  vs.  aerial  construction. 

Construction  Cost : 

Four>duct  conduit  with  manholes  and  distribut- 
ing poles,  with  total  capacity  of  2,000  pairs.  .$5,300.00 

Forty-five-foot  pole  line  with  V^-in.  messengers 
and  distributing  poles,  with  capacity  800 
pairs    2,200.00 

Extra  cost  of  underground  over  aerial 63,106.60 

One  four -hundred -pair  cable  Installed  In  duct .  $6,000.00 

Two  two-hundred-pair  cable  Installed  on  mes- 
senger     6,000.00 

Maintenance,  Depreciation  and  Interest  (Annual). 

2%  depreciation,  \i  of  1%  maintenance  on  con- 
duit line 120.00 

10%  depreciation.  1%  maintenance  on  poles  and 
messengers 242.00 

Extra  cost  of  maintenance  of  aerial  over  con- 
duit line 122.00 

Depreciation  of  aerial  cable  at  5%  more  than 

underground    300.00 

Annual  extra  maintenance  cost  of  aerial  over 

underground    $422.00 

If  the  added  construction  cost  for  underground 

was  l>orrowed  at  6%,  or 186.00 

The  conduit  line  would  show  an  annual  net  sav- 
ing of   $236.60 

The  conduit  line  will  be  ready  to  receive  1.600  pairs  more  at  a 
slight  cost  any  time  In  the  next  hundred  yearsi,  and  the  aerial  line 
WiU  need  rebuilding  at  least  twice* 
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VHrlflad  Clay  Conduit.  D&u  sivea  the  followlDK  dunparti- 
tlve  cvaui  uf  S-duct  lin«  showioK  ccuiiomy  of  triangle  S-way. 

Flat  H-lat  S-  Trl- 

Slngle       S-way  way  laid  angle 

duvl        laid  n BE  onedsv  t-way 

'     exovaltnK  and  renUIn*   fa.lfiSIE  10.ia6»8  tO.imo  tO.lGOBO 

DISPOHKl   of  eilra  soil 02221        ,03D»T  .OStfOT  .OIGfiS 

Cartage   itt  conduit    (o  trench..      .01800       .01600  .OIGOO  .01200 

Cost  of  laying  tn  concrete IGCOT       .S64G4  .26318  .10968 

Cost   Joint   material   per   trench 

fool    OOOOO       .OOTBO  .00760  .00600 

Govt  per  trench  foot   10.10462  10.60499  10.49196  10.29297 

Cost  per  duct   foot    lZt61       .18833       .10399       .09761 

Underground  Conduit.  Mr.  Edivard  N.  Lake  glvae  the  followinc 
oomiiuratlve  oootx  of  uxlng  Hlngle  duct  vltrlllMl  clay  tile,  In  the 
Journal  of  Western  Society  of  Civil  Gnglneera,  Jun«,  19t0. 


t  m  centa.     Chicago 

Conduit  Section  4  «  8          9          10  IS  16 

Std.  Hlngle  duct   (Fig.   1}..  27.6  22.0  19.1  18.3  18.0  16.4  It.O 
Sliule    duct     In    multiple 

(Pig.    8)     27.1  22.1  19,7       ...  19.6  17.7       ... 

SlDBle  duct  In  tiers  (Fig.  9)  18,1  23.0  20.4  19,1  19.2  17.6  l«.t 

Conduit  Swtlon  16  18  20  24 

Sid.  Single  duct   <Flg.   T) 14.9  14.6  14.2  13.3  Average  1T.6D 

Slnsle  duct  In  multiple   (Vlg. 

8)     1B,«  ...  16.1  HI          "           18.96 

Single  duct  In  tiers  (Fig.  I) .  16.0  16.9  16.)  14.6                      18.68 

Coat  of  Electric  CondulU  for  Varloua  Condition*.  Mr.  L.  A. 
Ferguiun  In  Proceedlngn  National  Elw:trlc  Light  AHHOClatlon.  1911, 
taaa  given  the  following  coHtn,  Tnhip  XIV,  for  several  types  of 
(Sondult   laid   under   different   kinds   of   pnvemenl   and    In   varloua 

Undertfround  Conduit:  Electric  Coit*  — 1313  —  Panama  Pacific 
Bapoaltlon.  The  following  unit  costs  are  the  actual  contract  prices 
quoted  and  accepted,  and  were  compiled  from  Electrical  Record 
by  Krehblel  Co.,  Chicago.  . 
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TABLE  XIV.     COST  PER  DUCT  FOOT  IN  DIFFERENT  GROUPS 

NATIONAIj  C0NDX7IT 

Groups  Groups 

GroupMof    Groups  of   of  12,  Groups  of  of  40. 

Kind  of  pavement       2  or  4,         6  or  9,     16  or  20,     26  or  SO.  60  or  €0. 

cents         cents         cents  cents  cents 

No  pavement    16.74          16.74          16.74  16.74  16.74 

Cedar    22.81          19.27         18.07  17.56  17.91 

Cedar,  cone,  base 26.86         20.95         18.94  18.11  17.69 

Granite    26.86         20.95         18.94  18.11  17  69 

Granite,   cone.    base...    36.99         25.17         21.14  19.49  18  64 

Macadam     21.46         18.70         17.77  17.28  17.18 

Asphalt    57.24         33.61         25.66  22.24  20.66 

FRANCIS  CONDUIT 

No  pavement 14.66         14.66         14.66  14.66  14.66 

Cedar   20.73         17.19         15.99  16.48  16.21 

Cedar,  cone,  base 24.78         18.87         16.86  16.03  15.61 

Granite    24.78         18.87         16.86  16.08  16.61 

GraMte,  cone,  base 34.91          23.09         19.06  17.41  16.56 

Macadam 19.38         16.62         15.69  15.30  16.10 

Asphalt    56.16         31.53         23.47  20.16  16.48 

CAMP  TtUl 

No  pavement 14.14         14.14         14.14  14.14  14.14 

Cedar   20.21          16.67         16.47  14.96  14.71 

Cedar,  cone  base 24.26         18.35         16.34  16.51  16.09 

Granite     24.26         18.36         16.34  15  51  16.09 

Granite,  cone,  base 34.39         22.57         16.54  16.89  16.04 

Macadam 18.66         16.10         16  17  14.78  14.68 

Asphalt    54.64         31.01         22.95  19.64  17.96 

LITHOCITB  CONDUIT 

No  pavement   15.18         16.16         15.18  16.18  16.18 

Cedar   21.25         17.71         16.51  16.00  15.76 

Cedar,  cone,  base 25.30         19.39         17.38  16.55  16.13 

Granite    25.30         19.39         17.38  16.55  16.18 

Granite,    cone.     base..    35.43         23.61          19.58  17.93  17.08 

Macadam     19.90         17.14         16.21  16.82  16.68 

Asphalt    55.68          32.05          23.99  20.68  19.00 

THREB-INCU    IRON   PIPE 

No  pavement   25.6           25.5         •25.6  26.6  26.6 

Cedar     31.57         28.03         26.83  26.32  26.07 

Cedar,    cone.    base....   35.62         29.71         27.70  26.87  26.46 

Granite     35.62          29.71          27.70  26.87  26.46 

Granite,   cone.   base...    46.75         33.93         29.90  28.26  27.40 

Macadam     30.22         27.46         26  53  26.14  25  94 

Asphalt     *  66.00         42.37         34.31  31.00  29.32 

EXHIBITS   BUILDING   SBCTION 

Installing  3-ln.  inside  diameter  wood  fibre  direct  In  standard 
concrete  construction,  conduit  section  12  to  24  ducts,  at  11  eta  per 
duct  foot. 

Installing  3-ln.  Inside  diameter  wood  fibre  duct  in  adopted  wood 

box  construction:  conduit  section  18  to  21  ducts,  at  8.65  eta  per 
duct  foot. 

Installing  3-in.  inside  diameter  wood  fibre  duet  in  adopted  wood 
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box  coniitnictlon ;  conduit  section  10  to  16  ducts,  at  9.91  cts.  per 
duct  foot. 

Installingr  3-in.  inHldc  diameter  wood  flbre  duct  in  adopted  wood 
box  construction;  conduit  section  4  to  8  ducts,  at  12.33  cts.  per 
duct  foot. 

The  averagre  cost  of  installing  3-in.  wood  fibre  duct  in  wood  box 
oonstruction  is  10.3  cts.  per  duct  foot. 

The  above  prices  are  based  on  approximately  25,000  trench  feet 
of  conduit  consisting  of  281.000  duct  feet  of  8-in.  wood  flbre  duct 
and  1.700  ft.  of  3-in.  black  iron  pipe.  Of  this  amount  of  conduit. 
2.700  conduit  feet,  or  69,300  duct  feet,  will  be  laid  in  standard 
concrete  construction,  the  remainder  excepting  the  iron  pipe  will 
be  installed  in  the  adopted  box  construction. 

Average  depth  of  concrete  conptruction  will  be  4  ft.  3  ln.«».  to 
center  of  lowest  duct:  cross  section  will  run  ft-om  4  wide  and  3 
high  to  4  wide  and  6  high  in  concrete ;  and  from  2  wide  and  2  hif^h 
to  7  wide  and  3  high  in  wood  construction. 

In  the  wood  box  construction  adopted,  the  duct  will  be  aligned 
by  filling  the  box  with  sand,  except  for  a  distance  of  4  ft.  at  man- 
holes where  concrete  will  be  used.  Box  will  be  covered  with  planl<- 
Ing,  well  nailed  and  running  across  the  short  dimension  of  the 
box.  The  bottom  boards  will  be  reinforced  by  means  of  splice 
plates  and  tied  together  with  comer  straps  of  sheet  metal. 

STATES   AND   FOREIGN   SITES   SECTION 

Tnstalling  twelve  2-in.  and  six  8-in.  inside  diameter  wood  fibre 
duct  in  wood  box  construction  at  $1.47  per  conduit  foot. 

Installing  six  2-In.  and  three  3-in.  inside  diameter  wood  flbre 
duct  in  wood  box  construction  at  76.6  cents  per  conduit  foot. 

Installing  three  4-in.  and  three  2-in.  inside  diameter  wood  fibre 
duct  in  wood  box  construction  at  76.5  cents  per  conduit  fobt. 

The  average  cost,  in  place,  for  installing  3-in.  wood  flbre  duct 
ranging  in  sections  as  given  above.  Is  13  cents  per  duct  foot. 

The  above  costs  are  based  on  10.000  trench  feet  of  conduit  com- 
posed of  2-in.  and  3-in.  wood  fibre  duct  with  126-in.  walls  and  8lip 
sleeves.  It  will  require  approximately  41,000  duct  feet  of  2-in. 
and  31.000  duct  feet  of  3-ln.  duct.  The  average  section  will  be 
three  ducts  wide  and  two  ducts  high. 

EXHIBITS   BUlU>INa   SECTION 

Manholes  of  timber  construction  ranging  in  size  from  6  by  6  ft. 
and  6  ft.  deep  at  $36.00  each  to  7  by  8  ft.  and  6  ft  deep  at  $65.00 
each.  Average  $49.30  each  in  place. 
^  Manholes  of  concrete  construction  ranging  in  size  from  7  by  7  ft. 
and  7  ft  deep  to  8  by  8  ft.  and  7  ft.  deep,  average  $129.30  each  in 
place,  exclusive  of  cast  iron  cover  which  is  furnished  by  the  Ebcpo- 
sitlon  Company. 

STATES   AND   FOREIGN   SITES   SECTION 

The  actual  prices  of  the  shallow  type  of  wooden  manholes  used 
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in  thlfl  section  range  from  $20.00  to  $27.00  each,  and  average  I2S.0O 
each  in  place. 

In  the  general  system  for  the  exposition  there  will  be  approxi- 
mately 150  manholes.  Thirteen  of  this  number  will  be  of  standard 
concrete  construction  with  cast  iron  covers.  The  remainder  will 
be  of  wood  construction.  Maximum  duct  in  any  conduit  run  to 
manholes  —  24. 

Coat  of  Repairing  Openings  In  Pavements.  The  following  data 
are  from  a  report  on  Pavements  of  Akron.  Ohio,  made  by  the 
Municipal  University  of  Akron  and  were  published  in  Engineering 
and  Contracting,  Oct.  7.  1914. 

TABLE  XV.     COST  OP  ^REPAIRING  OPENINGS  MADE  IN 

CINCINNATI  PAVEMENTS.  ACCORDING  TO  SIZE 

OP  OPENING  AND  TYPE  OP  PAVEMENT 
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657.87  $11,263.74        $347.39     $  .89     $1.11 

Notes. —  ( 1 )  Material  chargeable  to  party  permit  Is  iHsued  to 
through  material  b«ing  deKtroyed  or  mluplaeed  when  cut  in  made 
In  pavement  (2)  Includeif  only  direct  co8t  of  labor  and  material 
actually  apjilied  on  the  Job,  a«»  Hhown  by  the  foremen's  rei>orts, 
which  are  made  daily  to  ofHce.  During  1913  all  new  material  was 
used  in  mixing  concrete,  no  old  material  being  used.  The  price  of 
concrete  varied  from  $7  in  the  small  cuts  to  $6  per  cu.  yd.  In  the 
larger  sise.  The  prices  given  arrived  at  by  deducting  cost  of  con- 
crete at  above  mentioned  price.s  from  total  cost,  which  remainder 
represented  actual  direct  co.st  of  restoring  pavement  surface.  (3) 
The  same  as  preceding  column,  with  addition  of  26  per  cent,  over- 
head, which  represents  difference  between  the  total  expenditures  of 
department  and  amount  expended  directly  for  labor  and  material, 
as  shown  by  reports  of  foremen  doing  work. 

Coat  of  Trench  Work  Through  Brick  Pavement  for  Wire  Conduit. 
An  article  In  Engineering  and  (Contracting.  June  2.  1915.  by  Mr. 
F.  Lt.  Shidler,  says:  The  trench  was  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
curb  and  crossed  under  two  sets  of  street  car  tracks  and  two  street 
Intersections.  The  costs  given  are  for  tearing  up  brick  pavement 
down  to  grout  baae,  trenching  sand  cushion  and  replacing  same, 
relaying  brick  pavement  and  slushing  with  cement  filier  for  laying 
a  wire  conduit  for  ornamental  street  lights.  They  also  Include  the 
ctyAt  of  sixteen  1  ft  4  in.'  square  holes  about  16  Ins.  deep,  cut 
through  cement  and  stone  sidewalks,  filling  these  holes  with  ooP- 
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Crete  and  settini?  four  base  bolts  In  each  hole.     The  cost  for  the 
post  holes,  etc.,  was  as  follows: 

Item  Total  Per  hole 

LHbor  cutting.  26  hrs.  at  50  eta $12.50  $0.78 

Labor  concreting  5.00  0.31 


Total  labor $17.60  $1.09 

12  wood  templets  for  base  bolts 3.00  0.19 

2  cu.  yds.  concrete  at  $3.60 7.20  0.45 

Miscellaneous 1.12  0.07 


Total  materials,  etc $11.32  $0.71 


Grand  total   $28.82  $1.80 

The  cost  of  the  trench  1%   ft  wide  and   1,130  ft.   long  was  as 
follows : 

Item                                                                            Total  Lin  ft 

Tearing  up  and  cleaning  brick $21.37  $0,019 

Relaying  brick   27.96  0.025 

Teaming 4.00  0.004 

Total   labor    $53.32  $0,048 

2  cu.  yds.  cushion  sand 3.00  

4  bblH.  cement 6.00  

300  new  brick   4.00  

Miscellaneous    5.00  


Total   materials   $18.00  $0,016 


Grand  total  ^ $71.32  $0,064 

Armored  Cable  Versus  Conduit  Systems.  Electrical  World. 
Jan.  11,  1913,  says:  Conduit  systems  have  long  occupied  an  almost 
exclusive  field  whenever  overhead  lines  were  to  be  placed  under- 
ground, no  other  underground  method  being  available.  Armored 
cable,  however,  is  beginning  to  get  a  foothold,  hot  as  a  direct  sub- 
stitute for  the  conduit  system  but  rather  in  a  field  of  its  own  which 
covers  one  particular  phase  of  underground  systems.  This  field 
includes  the  smaller  cities,  suburban  districts,  parks,  private  resi- 
dences and  manufacturing  plants  where  the  buildings  are  spread 
over  a  considerable  area.  The  tungsten  lamps  In  the  New  York 
City  parks,  for  instance,  are  fed  with  energy  through  armored 
cable  laid  in  the  ground.  Installations  of  this  sort  where  the 
service  rendered  is  comparatively  small  do  not  warrant  a  large 
expenditure  to  increase  the  fixed  charges.  The  following  figures 
recently  submitted  by  the  Simplex  EHectrical  Company  of  Boston 
show  the  cost  of  the  lead-covered  cable  in  ducts  and  also  of  the 
armored  cable  laid  directly  in  the  ground : 

COST  OP  LEAD-COVSRSD  GABUB  LAID  IN   DUCTS 

1000  ft.  No.  6  three-conductor,  rubber  insulated,  lead-covered 

cable    ( 600-volt  service)    $175 

1000  ft.  conduit   55 

Cost  of  laying,  including  cost  of  two  manholes  and  drawixig 

in  and  splicing  cable   450 


$680 
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COST   OF   STEEL-TAPED  CABLE   LAID   IN    GROUND 

1000  ft.  No.  6  three-conductor,  rubber-Insulated,  lead -covered 

steel-taped  cable  ( 60'0-volt  service) |240 

Cost  of  laying 50 

$290 

The  figures  do  not  Include  the  cost  of  relaying  the  pavement. 
This,  while  approximately  the  same  in  either  case,  will  be  somewhat 
more  for  the  conduit  installation  than  for  the  armor  cable,  because 
the  trench  for  the  ducts  would  need  to  be  wider  and  deeper  in  order 
to  have  the  ducts  far  enough  underground. 

As  noted  in  the  table,  the  difference  In  cost  is  mainly  due  to 
the  much  larger  expenditure  needed  for  the  Installation  of  the  duct 
system.  The  armored  cable  itself  costs  only  a  nominal  sum  more 
than  the  regular  lead-covered  cable  and  its  installation  is  very 
afmple,  consisting  merely  of  laying  this  ready-made  conduit  system 
directly  in  a  shallow  trench  and  replacing  the  earth  over  the  cable. 
The  construction  of  conduit  system  with  .  its  necessary  manholes 
requires  plans  from  which  to  work  and  expert  superintendence 
during  its  construction.  In  addition  to  this  tbe  cost  which  is  in- 
volved by  drawing  the  lead  cable  into  the  ducts  must  be  taken 
Into  consideration. 

Comparative  Coata  of  Tile  and  Fiber  Conduit.  From  Electric 
Railway  Journal,  Dec  16,  1911,  we  take  the  following:  William 
D.  Llgon  has  prepared  the  comparison  of  costs  of  tile  and  fiber  con- 
duits presented  in  Tables  XVI  to  XVIII.  These  figures  are 
baaed  upon  actual  conditions  in  St.  Louis,  Chicago  and  other  cities 
of  the  Central  West.  As  shown  in  the  Tables  the  cost  of  con- 
structing multiple  duct  tile  is  less  than  that  of  constructing  single 
duct  tile,  owing  principally  to  tbe  less  amount  of  excavating,  re- 
filling, paving,  dirt  disposal  and  concreting.  This  saving  ranges 
from  $0,031  to  $0,285  and  even  more  per  trench  foot,  according  to 
the  number  of  ducts.  Table  XVIII,  however,  shows  that  much 
greater  economy  is  possible'  by  using  fiber  conduit,  the  cost  per 
trench  foot  of  one  pipe  to  sixteen-pipe  installations  ranging  from 
$0.44  to  $2,422,  as  compared  with  $0,483  to  $2,723  for  the  multiple 
duct  tile.  This  saving  is  due  to  the  lower  cost  of  the  fiber  conduit 
as  delivered,  to  its  greater  ease  in  Installation,  to  the  elimination 
of  breakage  lowses  and  to  the  simpler  connections. 

Coat  of  Manholea.  The  following  is  taken  from  cost  data  com- 
piled by  Mr.  Borroughs,  Engineer  of  the  Washington  Commis- 
sion. 

Cubical  contents    Cu.  yards,  concrete    Ratio,  concrete  to  contents 

47  1.0  .021 

84  2.0  .024 

104  2.6  .024 

144  4.6  .032 

182  6.0  .027 

Say.  0.026  cu.  yd.  of  concrete  or  brick  masonry  per  cubic  foot  of 
inside   measurement.     For   this   purpose  all   masonry   will   be  con- 
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sidered    as   concrete.     Consideriner   concrete   proportions   as   1-2.5-6 
one  yard  of  concrete  will  call  for. — 

1.13  barrels  of  cement  @  $2.85 %  3.22 

0.40  yards  of  sand  **     1.25 50 

0.80  yards  of  gravel        **     1.60 1.20 

Incidentals,  such  as  lumber,  etc 3  00 

Labor     2.o8 

$10.00 

0.025  yards  at  110.00  gives  |.25  per  cubic  foot  of  contents  as  tlie 
coat  of  concrete. 

Excavation  in  gravel  will  be  taken  out  one  foot  larger  all  around 
than  the  outside  measurements,  and  two  feet  more  in  depth  than  the 
minimum  inside  depth.  For  the  manhole  whose,  contents  =  104 
cu.  ft.  the  excavation  will  be :  — 

9  ft  2  ins.  X  6  ft  8  ins.  equals  13.5  cubic  yards. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  shore  the  excavation  with  3  in.  x  12  ia. 
planks,  8  ft  long.  Thirty-six  planks  will  be  needed  and  the  sal- 
vage will  be  60%.     Hence  the  expense  will  be, — 

18  ft  3  ins.  X  12  ins.  x  8  f t  equals  432  F.  B.  M. 

The  total  expense  will  be, — 

Excavating  and  removing  IS. 6  cu.  yds.   of  gravel    ®  $1.50     $20.25 
Shoring  in  place,  432  ft  B.  M ®  25.00       10.80 

$31.05 
Plus  10%  for  teaming,  etc 3.10 

$34  15 

$34.15  divided  by  104  equals  .328  per  cu.  ft.,  say  35  cents.  This, 
addled  to  the  cot>t  of  masonry,  gives  a  total  of  60  cents.  The  rule 
tlsed  will  be: 

The  cost  of  manholes  in  gravel  will  be  60  cents  per  cubic  foot 
of  the  contents,  using  minimum  inside  dimensions.  To  this  must 
be  added  $15.10  for  cover  and  casting. 

In  rock  excavation  it  will  be  impossible  to  take  out  the  material 
to  neat  lines,  hence,  two  feet  over  the  outside  measurements  will  be 
used,  with  2.5  feet  more  depth  than  the  minimum  inside  depth. 
The  excavation  will  be.  in  this  case, 

11  ft  2  ins.  X  8  ft  8  ins.  equals  23.1  cu.  yda 

No  shoring  will  be  necessary,  so  the  co.Ht  will  be: 

E^xcavatlng  and  removing  28.1  yds.  of  rock  #  $3.00     $69.30 
Plus  10%  for  teaming,  etc 6.93 

$76.23 

$76.23  divided  by  104  equals  $.733  per  cu.  ft  of  contents.  Calling 
this  75  cents  and  adding  26  cents  for  masonry,  gives  a  cost  of  $1.00. 
"^e  rule  used  will  be;  — 
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The  ooBt  of  manholes  In  rock  will  be  tl.OO  per  cubic  toot  of 
contents,  uslns  minimum  Inside  dlmenslonB.  To  this  must  be  added 
(15.10  for  cover  and  caJitlns- 

Vault  or  Manhole  Construction.  Tetephona  ConstruetJon.  by  C. 
Mayer,  has  the  tollowlnx:  The  location  of  a  vault  shatl  be  barrl- 
coded  and  ezca.vatlon  then  made  to  such  a  depth  as  to  bring  the 
bottom  of  the  concrete  top  17.E  Ins.  below  street  grade.  It  the 
vault  Is  built  In  advance  of  street  Improvements;  the  necessary 
9  Bhail  be  obtained  from  the  dty  engineer. 
e  suffldently  wide  and  long 


Pig.   10.     Vault  e 


I   S.     Duels  at 


n  Intersected. 


1  outside  of  the  v 


enouKb  to  leave  a  space  of  B  Ins.  around  t 
of  the  manhule  when  flnlshed. 

In  stiff  clay,  the  excavation  may  be  made  of  the  outside  dimen- 
sions of  the  vaulL  The  standard  manhole  or  vault  shall  be  of 
either  brick  with  a  concrete  bottom,  concrete  top  and  cast  Iron 
frame  and  cover,  or  of  concrete  throughout,  with  cast  Iron  frame 
and  cover.  In  slie  It  shall  be  approximately  of  the  Inner  dlmen- 
nlons  speclDed  on  the  plan  of  the  work.  For  stralgbt  runs  the 
long  dimensions  of  the  vault  SbaJl  be  In  the  line  of  conduit.  For 
intersections  the  long  dimension  of  the  vault  shall  be  In  the  line 
of  the  heavier  run.  Fsr  dlHerent  cross  sections  of  conduit  the 
desirable  forms  and  dlmenHions  for  vaults  Bi«  diown  by  Figs. 
10  to  SO  inclusive. 
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In  constTuctluK  &  vault  the  bottom  of  tl 
b«  tamped  and  a.  layer  of  concrete  of  the  depth  shown  on  vault 
drawing,  and  of  aufflcient  width  and  length  to  project  £  ins.  beyond 
the  foundation  courses  of  brick,  or  the  bottom  of  the  concrete  wall 
shall  be  placed,  tamped  and  graded  for  drainage.  A  sewer  con- 
nection or  other  means  of  drainage  shall  be  provided  wbererer 
pofuslble.  If  the  vault  Is  located  on  high,  well-drained,  sandy  soil, 
drainage  may  be  secured  by  placing  one  or  two  lengths  of  i-in, 
sewer  tile  perpendicularly  Into  the  ground  from  the  bottom  of  the 
vault.     Where  poaaihie  the  vault  shall  be  drained  by  a  C-tn.  sewer 


B  to  be  used  on  runs  of  1  t 
duit  when  not  Intersected. 
t  Blia  4  to  be  UHcd  on  runs  of  1  ti 
when  intersected. 


"  P  "  trap  In  the  boltom  of  tl 
[o  the  sewer.  If  the  water 
bottom  of  the  vault,  newer 
wall  of  the  vault  using  a  ru 
iiball  be  Installed  In  all  cai 
1  3  n.  above  the  toi> 


h  «-ln.  I 


I  8.      Ducts  of  con- 
8  ducts  ot  conduit 

r  tile 


is  higher  than  the 
H  may  be  made  through  th« 
er  tTKp.  A  back  water  trap 
the  bottom  ot  the  vault  in 
Her,  by  which  the  vault  ia  to 
'ained.  All  drainage  openlngR  Hhall  he  provided  with  cast 
itnilnerH  set  flunh  with  the  floor  or  wall  of  the  vault  Where 
the  vault  Is  drained  through  the  floor,  the  floor  ahsJI  be  laid  so  as 
to  drain  to  the  trap  with  a  fall  of  not  less  than  1  In.  In  10  ft. 

In  the  cane  of  brick  vaults,  the  wall  of  the  vault  shall  be  built 
^)p   of  hard   burned   sewer   brick  laid  In  cement   mortar.     In  dir 
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weather  brick  shall  be  well  moistened  before  usins:.  Walls  shall  be 
9  Ina.  thick.  The  wall  shall  be  built  up,  every  sixth  course  being: 
laid  as  headers,  to  the  heigrht  required.  The  top  course  shall  be 
laid  as  stretchers.  The  horizontal  mortar  joints  shall  not  exceed 
.6  In.  and  the  vertical  joints  .376  in.  in  thickness. 

The  brick  work  shall  be  racked  away  around  the  entrance  of  the 
ducts  to  afford  room  for  turnincr  cables  when  installed.  As  the 
walls  are  built  up  cable  support  nipples  of  approved  type  shall  be 
Installed  in  all  vaulta  No  less  than  two  supports  shall  be  set  in 
tlie  walls  parallel  to  the  conduit  run  on  a  level  with  each  layer  of 


14 


16 


FifT.   14.     Vault  size   6  to  be  used  on  runs  of  9   to  12.     Ducts  of 

conduit  when  not  intersected. 

Fifp.  15.     Vault  size  6  to  be  used  on  runs  of  9  to»12.     Ducts  of  con- 
duit when  intersected. 


ducts  in  non-intersected  vaults.  The  supports  shall  not  be  nearer 
than  1  ft.  from  the  end  of  the  conduit  and  shall  be  placed  sym- 
metrically. All  pipes  enteringr  the  vaults  shall  be  well  cemented 
into  the  brick  work  and  the  inside  of  the  vault  walls  well  pointed  up. 

When  vaults  are  intersected  at  least  one  support  nipple  shall 
be  set  in  each  wall  between  conduit  runs  on  a  level  with  .each 
layer  of  ducts  and  set  as  nearly  as  practicable  at  the  central  point. 

The  walls  of  all  concrete  vaults  shall  be  6  ins.  thick.  The  con- 
crete In  the  roof  and  floor  shall  be  thoroughly  tamped.  The  con- 
crete in  the  walls  shall  be  uniformly  and  equally  distributed  within 
the  forms,  in  layers  not  exceedingr  6  ins.  in  thickness,  each  layer 
being  thoroughly  tamped  in  place.    After  this  the  succeeding  layer 
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Fig.    1ft.     ViLult   slEe   8    to   be   uaed  on   runs  of  13   to   21    dacta  et 
conduit  when  Intersected. 
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IB  when  not  Intersected. 
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shall  b«  >t  once  applied,  and  the  operation  continued  until  the  walla 
have  reached  the  required  helRbt 

When  Ihe  walls  of  the  vault  are  flnlBhed  and  filled  In  and  around 
the  oulatde.  the  wood  form  for  the  concrete  top  ehall  be  placed. 
The  form  ahall  be  placed  bo  aa  to  make  the  center  of  ihe  manhole 
openInK  aa  nearly  aa  tK>aalb1e  over  the  center  line  of  the  ducts, 
KoInK  both  waya,  and  midway  between  Ihe  enda  of  Ihe  vault .  the 
lonff  edge  of  the  opening  beinE  parallel  to  the  main  line  □(  conduit. 

In    caae    a    vault    lop    is    T    ft    or    more    In    length    It    ahail    be 


FIs.  IS'      Vault  hIic  11.  uiwd  tor  InntalilnB  8  loading  pots  on  conduit 

runs  when  nut  InterKected. 

for  1 

■trenKthened  by  .tTE-in.  x  3  x  t-ln.  T-lron  or  other  equivalent  rein- 
forcing Irona,  placed  approximately  S  ft.  apart  and  parallel  to  the 
■hort  aide  of  Ihe  vault  top.  Where  T-trona  are  used  they  ahail  be 
Imbedded  in  tbe  concrete  with  the  stem  of  the  T  up  and  the  bottom 
of  the  bar  wllhin  1  in.  of  the  lower  aide  of  (he  concrete.  An  alterna- 
tive method  for  reinforcing  concrete  roota  of  vaults  ahail  be  as 
follows:  .E-meKBenger  strand  xhall  he  cut  to  the  outside  width 
and  length  of  the  vault  roof  and  shall  be  act  In  the  concrete  on  4-in. 
centers  about  1  In.  from  Ihe  bottom  of  Ihe  concrete  roof,  both 
acroas  the  length  and  width  of  tbe  roof  Immediately  under  the 
canter  of  the  bearing  aurtaca  of  the  vault  frame  shall  be  placed 
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two  pieces  of  .E~ln.  strand  Hide  by  ulde  both  lenKtfawiBa  kDd  kcrom 
the  width  of  the  vault  roof. 

The  forma  used  tor  building  vault  tope  are  shown  by  Pig.  II. 
In  the  case  of  concrete  vaults  openings  for  the  entrance  of  the 
ducts  Bhall  tie  made  with  the  forms  -shawn  by  Fig.  13.  These  fonDS 
are  made  In  two  styles,  collar  and  block.  The  collar  form  shall  be 
used  where  the  ducts  are  already  Installed,  and  the  block  fomw 
where  It  Is  desired  to  leave  an  opening  for  the  entrance  of  future 
ducts..  The  collar  form  shall  be  placed  Just  over  the  ducta  and 
against  the  vault  form  as  shown  on  Fig.  21,  and  ahajl  be  removed 
after  the  vault  form  han  twen  removed. 

The  forms  abowck  by  Fig.  23  shall  t>e  uaed  to  form  openings  for 
f  newer  tile  where  l(  is  desirable  to  have  k  tievoled 


R =Z1 


Forms  for  building  vault  top*. 


opening  as  In  some  casen  where  large  cable  is  to  tie  Installed  Id  the 
sewer  lile.  These  forms  are  also  used  to  form  openlnga  for  the 
entrance  of  circular  ducts. 

The  method  of  mixing  concrete  shall  be  the  aame  as  described 
for  conduit.  The  iiroiwrtlons  of  concrete  mlKturea  tor  Taulta  diall 
be  ae  follows:  If  crushed  stone  concrete  1b  used:  For  floon  of 
vaultH,  1  part  American  Portland  cement,  4  parts  .IG-ln.  screeningB 
and  8  parts  No.  3  (,TE-in]  stone;  for  roofs  and  sides  of  vaults^ 
1  iiart  American  Porllund  cement,  I  parts  .2E-ln.  ecreenlngs.  and 
E  parts  No.  3  (.76-ln,)  alone.  If  gravel  concrete  la  used:  Per 
floors  of  vaulti^  1  part  American  Portland  cement.  *  parts  sand 
and  8  irarta  of  gravel ;  for  roofs  and  sides  of  vaults.  I  part  Amwrkan 
Portlnnd  cement,  8  parts  sand  and  I  parts  gravel. 

Cement  mortar  Khali  be  mixed  on  a  closely  laid  timber  plattlun 
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or  in  a  wood  box.  The  sand  shall  be  spread  on  the  mixing  plat- 
form to  a  thickness  of  2  ins.,  the  cement  added  and  evenly  4i8- 
tributed  and  the  materials  turned  over  3  times  with  hoes.  Sufllcient 
water  to  make  the  mortar  into  a  Ktiff  paste  shall  then  be  carefully 
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Fig.  22.     Forms  for  constructing  openings  for  the  entrance  of  ducts 

into  concrete  vaults. 

added  and  the  mixture  turned  over  8  times  with  hoes  to  thoroughly 
mix  the  material  and  dampen  every  particle  of  cement.  Mortar 
shall  t)e  used  within  30  mins.  of  the  time  of  adding  the  water. 
Cement  mortar  shall  be  mixed  In  the  proportion  of  1  part  American 
Portland  cement  to  3  parts  sand. 


-/• 


6ect«fi  F'p. 


Fig.  23.     Forms  for  constructing  openings  for  the  entrance  of  cir- 
cular ducts  into  concrete  vaulta 

The  wages  per  hour  were:  Bricklayers,  70  cts.;  common  labor- 
era.  22  cts. ;  team  and  driver,  66  cts.  Cost  of  foreman  and  time- 
keeper is  included. 


TABLE  XIX.     AVRRAGE  COST  OP  BRICK  VAULT 
CONSTRUCTION  IN  CITIES 


3 
Kind  of  soil    ^3 

.1 

u 

s 

f 

g  brick 

1 

Cost  of 
supervision 

SixeN 
of  vs 

Costo 
team 

eo  2 

5« 

Costo 
placi 

Costo 
layin 

Costo 
placi 

Total 
cost 

Sand 1 

12.80 

13.69 

10.94 

111.23 

13.18 

12.87 

124.71 

Clay    1 

328 

4  56 

0.73 

11  39 

3  69 

3.04 

26.69 

Hard  clay. .     1 

3.27 

6.64 

1.04 

10.86 

3  82 

8.16 

27.79 

Average    . .     1 

3.12 

4.63 

0.90 

11.16 

8.66 

3.02 

26.39 
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Kind  of  soil       ^g 


Sand  . . 
Clay  .*. 
Hard  clay 
Averagre 
Sand  . . 
Clay  . . 
Hard  clay 
Average 
Sand  . . 
Clay  . . 
Hard  clay 
Average 
Sand  . . 
Clay  . . 
Average 
Sand  . . 
Clay  . . 
Hard  clay 
Average 
Sand  . . 
Clay  .. 
Average 
Sand  . . 
Clay  . . 
Hard  clay 
Average 
Sand  . . 
Clay  . . 
Average 
Sand  . . 
Clay  .  . 
Hard  clay 
Average 
Clay  . . 
Clay  . . 
Hard  clay 
Average   . 


2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

S 

S 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

8 

8 

8 

9» 

9» 

9* 

9* 

9t 

9t 

9t 
10 
10 
10 
10 
11 
12 
12 
12 


g 


o 

2.97 
3.47 
3.49 
8.31 
262 
3.64 
8.01 
3.09 
362 
4.06 
4.85 
4.17 
3.48 
4.17 
3.88 
4.01 
3.90 


4. 

4. 
6. 


46 
12 
.27 
6.90 
659 
2.49 
3.57 
3.68 
3.40 
3.19 
3.39 


3 

7 
9 
9 
8 


29 
94 
12 
53 
86 


10.62 

9.93 

10.14 

10.03 


9 


CD  M 

3.81 

4.48 

6.52 

4.60 

3.85 

4  52 

6  71 

4.69 

4.54 

5.78 

7.51 

6.94 

4.69 

5.54 

5.12 

4.76 

6.71 

7.42 

6.96 

627 

8.04 

7.15 

4.01 

4.72 

6  43 

4.72 

4.27 

4.63 

4.45 

16  43 

18.74 

22.04 

19.07 

26.02 

25.64 

28.89 

27.27 


u 

s 

Oft 
O 

1.15 
0.92 
1.14 
1.07 
1.12 
1.26 
1.34 
1.24 
1.82 
1.76 
2.23 
1.94 
2.04 
1.93 
1.98 
2.33 
2.04 
2.11 
2.16 
3.06 
2.87 
2.97 
1.19 
1.21 
1.07 
1.16 
1.26 
1.19 
1.23 
3.96 
4.67 
4.09 
4.24 
5  34 
5.83 
6.15 
5.49 


VI  bo 

OS 

tb  ^ 
O  <4 

O^ 

10.71 
11.22 
11.46 
11.13 
12.63 
11.47 
13.89 
12.66 
14.41 
14.28 
14.12 
14.27 
14.47 
14.32 
14.39 
14.35 
14.57 
13.86 
14.26 
18.27 
18.94 
18.60 
11.63 
11.22 
11.56 
11.47 
12.04 
12.83 
12.43 


26. 
24. 
25. 

26. 


14 
82 
32 
43 


30.96 
32.11 
31.07 
31.59 


Ok 

o 

Oft 

O 

3.34 
3.48 
8.67 
8.50 
2.65 
3.76 
8.58 
3.30 
4.07 
5.83 
4.32 
4.74 
.16 
.94 
.06 
.34 
.66 
.81 
.27 
.98 
6.40 
6.19 
3.43 
3.69 
8  86 
3.62 


4. 

5. 
6. 
4. 
6. 
6. 
6. 
5. 


4. 

4. 


.01 
.32 
4.17 
7.27 
8.02 
7.73 
767 
8.62 
8.36 
8.84 
8.60 


8. 

8. 


8. 
4. 
4. 
4. 
4. 
4. 


C 
o 


o5 
♦f  ft 

*  3 
Ob 

301 

3.41 

3.28 

.23 

.10 

3.56 

2.93 

.20 

>2 

.57 

.98 

.66 

.21 

4.86 

4.64 

4.51 

4.22 

4.91 

4.66 

6.64 

6.87 

6.26 

3.12 

3.44 

62 

36 

61 

.97 

.79 

1074 

1202 

13  81 

12.19 

1511 

14.04 

14.41 

14.23 


3 
3 
3 

3. 
3. 


24.99 

26  98 
28.56 
26.84 
25.87 
28  31 
30.46 

28  18 
32.58 
36  28 
38.01 

35  62 
33  06 

36  76 
34.91 
3430 
36  10 
38.67 
36.32 

46  49 
60.02 

47  75 
26.32 

27  75 

29  12 
27.73 

28  38 

30  33 
29.36 
72  48 
77  39 
82-52 
77  46 
»6  47 
95  91 
9850 
97.21 


*  For  8  ducts  or  lesa     t  For  9  ducts  to  12  ducts. 


TABT^E   XIXA.     AVERAGE   COST   OF   CONCRETE   VAUtiT 

CONSTRUCTION    IN  CITIES 


Kind  of  soil      o3 

NO 

tn 

Sand   1 

Clay    1 

Average.  ....  1 

Sand    3 

Clay    8 

Mard  clay. . .  3 

verage  ....  3 


fc-^ 

bo 
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2 

t 

9 

4rf 

c 

a 

a 

ost  of 
team 

tof 
laci 

tof 
laci 

tof 
laci 

t 

^o 

§2 

"ft 
o  ^ 

§«■ 

o** 

ft 
9 

2" 

U 

U 

O 

O 

U 

OQ 

H 

$2.44 

13.79 

$1.02 

$4.41 

$2.44 

$2.11 

$16.21 

3.16 

4.38 

0.87 

4.58 

2.83 

246 

18.28 

2.80 

4.08 

0.95 

4.50 

2.63 

2.29 

17.25 

2.78 

3.91 

1.22 

5.79 

2.22 

2.51 

18.43 

3  23 

4.60 

1.14 

5.48 

3.61 

2.87 

20.83 

3.54 

5.83 

1.18 

5.64 

3.42 

2.82 

22.43 

3.18 

4.78 

1.18 

6.64 

3.05 

2.73 

20.66 
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TABLE  XXI.     QUANTITIES   AXD  COST  OP  MATESHALS   AND 
LABOR  REQUIRED  IN  CONCRETE  VAULT  CONSTRUCTION 

Size  No.  of  vault 1  3 

Bags  cement  for  bottom  &  .4325 *. 1  ^  1 H 

Yds.  sand  for  bottom  #  1.90 2222  .2222 

Yds.  gravel  for  bottom®  1.90 4444  .4444 

Total  cement,  sand,  grave]  for  bottom 7221  .72:21 

Yds.  concrete  for  bottom 4814  .4814 

Cost  concrete  for  bottom  ^  $8.98 $1.92  $1.92 

Bags  cement  for  sides  and  top  @>  .4325 7.60  8.02 

Yd&  sand  for  sides  and  top  @  1.90 8368  .8820 

Yds.  gravel  for  sides  and  top  O  1-90 1.3908  1  4670 

Total  cement,  sand,  gravel  for  sides  and  top 2.5091  2.6460 

Yds.  concrete  for  sides  and  top 1.7556  1.8S18 

Cost  concrete  for  sides  and  top $7.55  $7  !»4 

Cost  frame  and  cover 11.74  11 .7 1 

Total  cost  material  per  vault 21.21  21. 6A 

Cost  unloading  and  distributing  cement 0.21  0  2.1 

Cost  unloading  and  distributing  frame  and  cover.  . .         0  38  0.3S 

Total  cost  unloading  and  distributing  material ....          0.59  0  6<> 

Cost  of  teaming 2.80  3. 1  fi 

Cost  of  excavating 4.08  4.7^ 

Cost  of  mixing  and  placing  bottom 0.95  1  1 8 

Cost  of  mixing  and  placing  sides 4.50  S.64 

Cost  of  mixing  and  placing  top  and  frame 2.63  3.05 

Supervision  and  expense 2.29  2.73 

Total  labor  cost  per  vault 17.26  20  56 

Total  cost  per  vault  39.05  42.76 

Construction   Costs   of   Telephone   Cable    Manhoi«8.    Data,    July. 

1911,  gives  the  following: 


BRICK  MANHOLE 
Concrete  Top  and  Bottom,  Barrel  Shape 


Ducts 

Not 

Brick 

inter- 

Inter- 

Am't 

sected 

sected 

No. 

Cost 

over  18 

over  SO 

1807 

$16.26 

18 

30 

1674 

1507 

10 

20 

1261 

11.36 

8 

12 

1171 

10.54 

4 

8 

805 

7.25 

2 

4 

700 

630 

Handhole 

530 

4.77 

Size 

te  ft.  0  Ind.  by  8  ft.  0  Ins.  by  6  ft.  6  Ins. 
4  ft.  0  ins.  by  7  ft.  0  ins.  by  5  ft.  0  ins, 
;  4  ft  0  ins.  by  6  ft.  0  ins.  by  4  ft.  9  ins. 
:  3  ft.  6  ins.  by  6  ft.  0  ins.  by  3  ft.  6  Ins. 
:  :3  ft.  6  ins.  by  5  ft.  0  ins.  by  3  ft.  6  ins. 
:  ;3  ft.  0  ins.  by  4  ft.  0  ins.  by  4  ft.  0  ins. 
:  ;2  ft  6  ins.  by  4  ft.  0  Ina  by  2  ft.  6  Ins. 


BRICK  MANHOLE 

Concrete  Top  and  Bottom,  Barrel  Shape 

Cement           Sand  Gravel 

Am*t  Am't 

Size                                          Am*t  Cost  cu.    Cost  cu.   Cost 

bbls.  yds.  yds. 

t6  ft.  0  Ins.  by  8  ft.  0  ins.  by  6  ft.  6  ins.  7.1   $16.69  2.5  $2.25  2.3  $2.05 

4  ft  0  ins.  by  7  ft.  0  ins.  by  5  ft  0  ins.  5.4     12.60     1.8     1.62  1.7     1.63 

::4  ft  0  ins.  by  6  ft.  0  ins.  by  4  ft.  9  Ins.  3,9       9.16     1.3     1.17  1.0      .fO 

:3  ft.  6  Ins.  by  6  ft.  0  Ins.  by  3  ft.  6  ins.  8.0       7.06     1.0       ,90  0.8      .72 

8  ft  6  ins.  by  5  ft.  0  ins.  by  3  ft  6  Ins.  2.2       5.17     0.8       .72  0.7      .63 

;3  ft.  0  ins.  by  4  ft.  0  Ins.  by  4  ft.  0  ins.  2.0       4.70     0.7       .63  0.6      .64 

^  ft.  6  Ins.  by  4  ft.  0  Ins.  by  2  ft.  6  Ins.  1.6       8.76  0.6       .46  0.5      .46 
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BRICK  MANHOLE 
Concrete  Top  and  Bottom.  Barrel  Shape 


\ 


Bise 

Miscel.  Labor 

6  fL  0  ina  by  8  ft  0  ins.  by  6  ft.  6  ins.    |28.60  |6l.50 

4  ft  0  inn.  by  7  ft.  0  ins.  by  5  ft.  0  ins.       27.75  46.00 

4  ft  0  inn.  by  6  ft.  0  Ins.  by  4  ft  9  ins.      26.76  35.00 

3  ft  6  ins.  by  6  ft  0  ina  by  3  ft.  6  ins.       26.75  34.00 

8  ft  6  ins.  by  5  ft  0  ins.  by  3  ft  6  ins.       26.75  24.50 

;3  ft.  0  ins.  by  4  ft.  0  ins.  by  4  ft.  0  ins.       26.50  20.00 

2  ft  6  ins.  by  4  ft  0  ina  by  2  ft  6  ins.       25.75  18.00 

•  Inter-Mountain  Data 

t  Bottom  6  ins.  thick,  top  8  ins.  thick. 

X  Bottom  4  ins.  thick,  top  6  ins.  thick 


Gen'l 

exp's     Total 
10%       cost 


$12.74 

$140.09 

10.47 

115.18 

8.43 

92.76 

8.00 

87.96 

6.50 

71.52 

5.87 

64.54 

5.32 

58.50 

Sise 

^6  ft  0  ina  by  8  ft  0 
4  ft  0  ina  by  7  ft  0 
:4  ft  0  ina.  by  6  ft.  0 
:3  ft  6  ina  by  6  ft.  0 
13  ft  6  ina  by  5  ft  0 
13  ft  0  ins.  by  4  ft.  0 
2  ft  6  ina  by  4  ft  0 


CONCRETE  MANHOLE 

Barrel  Shape 

Ducts  Not 
inter-  inter- 
sected sected 

ins.  by  6  ft  0  ins.       over  18  over  30 

ins.  by  5  ft  0  ins.            18  30 

ins.  by  4  ft.  9  ina            10  20 

ina  by  3  ft  6  ina              8  12 

ins.  by  3  ft.  6  ins.               4  8 

ina  by  4  ft.  0  ins.              2  4 
ins.  by  2  ft  6  ina             Handole 


Cement 
Am't    Cost 
bbla 


9.6 
7.2 
4.7 
3.3 
2.4 
2.8 
1.6 


$22.80 
16.90 
9.05 
7.76 
5.65 
6.60 
3.76 


CONCRETE  MANHOLE 


I 


6  ft 


ft 
ft 
ft 
ft 
ft 
ft 


Slae 


ins. 
ins. 
ina 
ins. 
ins. 
ina 
ins. 


by  8  ft. 
by  7  ft. 
by  6  ft 
by  6  ft. 
by  5  ft. 
by  4  ft. 
by  4  ft 


Barrel  Shape 


ins. 
ins. 
ina 
ina 
ins. 
ina 
ins. 


by  6  ft 
by  5  ft 

4 

3 

3 

4 

2 


by 

by 
by 
by 


ft. 
ft. 
ft. 
ft. 
ft. 


6  ina 
Oins. 
9  ins. 
6  ins. 
6  ins. 
0  ins. 
6  ins. 


Sand 


Am't 

cu. 

yds. 

.   4.0 
.   3.1 


2. 
1, 
1. 
1. 


0.7 


Cost 

$3il0 
2.80 
1  80 
1.35 

.90 
1.08' 

.63 


Gravel 
Amt 

cu. 
yds. 

6.7 
5.1 
3.4 
2.3 
1.7 
2.0 
1.1 


Cost 

$6.03 
4.50 
3.0S 
2.05 
1.55 
1.80 
1.00 


Siae 


CONCRETE  MANHOLE 
Barrel  Shape 


0  ini*. 
0  ins. 
0  inn. 
6  ins. 
6  ins. 
0  Ins. 
6  ins. 


by  8  ft. 
by  7  ft 
by  6  ft. 
by  6  ft 
by  5  ft 
by  4  ft. 
by  4  ft. 


Oins. 
0  ins. 
0  ins. 
0  ins. 
0  ins. 
0  ins. 
Oins. 


by  6  ft. 
by  5  ft. 
by  4  ft. 
by  3  ft. 
by  3  ft. 
by  4  ft. 
by  2  ft. 


6  ins. 
0  ins. 
9  ins. 
6  ins. 
6  ins. 
0  ins. 
6  ins. 


Miscel. 

$29.70 
28  30 
27.19 
27.15 
27.06 
26.95 
26.20 


Labor 
$63.00 


41 
31 


00 
00 


Oen'l      Total 
expen's     cost 

$12  35  $135.85 


24.00 
19.00 
20.00 
14.00 


35 
21 
23 
42 
64 


4.56 


102.85 
79.30 
68.53 
59.57 
62.07 
50.15 


MiHcellaneous,   includes   all   the   reinforcing   wire   and   steei,   the 
frame  and  cover,  lumber,  and  other  small  items. 
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Labor,  based  on  12.25  per  day  for  laborers  and  $3.00  per  day  for 
foremen. 

Concrete,  mixture :  1 :8 :5  : 

Brick,  19.00  per  thousand. 

Cement,  $2.25  per  barrel. 

Sand  and  Gravel.  $.90  per  cubic  yard. 

Labor  for  laying  brick,  $12.00  per  thousand. 

*  Inter-Mountain  Data. 

!6  in.  Bottom.  8  in.  Top.  8  in.  Walla 
4  in.  Bottpm,  6  in.  Top.  6  in.  Walls. 
4  in.  Bottom,  6  in.  Top,  5  in.  Walls. 

Cost  of  Brick  Manholes  for  Electric  Conduit.  The  following, 
taken  from  Data,  April,  1913,  was  compiled  from  data  collected 
by  a  large  central  station  located  in  tbe  Middle  West. 

Ced.  on  Gran. 

Street    Cedar      6-in.     Granite     on         Maca-       As- 
size, ft        unirap.    paving    cone,      paving  paving     dam       phalt 

2  by  3  by  3       $31.04     $32.18     $32.94     $82.94     $34.83     $31.92     $38  63 

3  by  3  by  4  41. J2        42.62        43.46       43.46       45.80        42.21        50.48 

3  by  4  by  4  47.54        49  21        50  32       50.32       53.10        48  84        58  67 

4  by  4  by  4  53  17       55.45       56.78       56.78       60.08       65.01        €6.70 

4  by  5  by  5  64.75       67.05       68.58       68.58       72.44        66.54        80  08 

5  by  6  by  6       109.06     111.67     113.50     113.50     117.94     111.13     126  82 

6  by  6  by  6       133.13     136  57     138.87     138  87     144.60     135.81      156.08 

6  by  7  by  6       142.76     146.62     149  19     149  16     155  63     145  76     168  50 

7  by  7  by  7        160.06     164.38     167  27     167.27     174  47     163.42     188  89 

8  by  8  by  8       189.16     194.65     198.19     198.19     207.03     193.48     224.72 

Cost  of  Brick  Manhole  for  Telephone  Cables,  Chieago.  The  costs 
given  below,  published  in  Data,  June,  1911,  do  not  include  miper- 
vision  or  other  overhead  exi)enses. 

Dimensions:  3  ft.  by  6  ft.  by  4  ft.  6  ins.  high.     Brick  walls,  concrete 

top  and  floor 

Materials : 

1100  brick  at  $8.00  per  M $  8.80 

14  bags  of  cement  at  41o.  per  bag 5.75 

IM  cu.  yds.  sand  at  $1.75  per  cu.  yd 2.19 

1  »>4  cu.  yds.  gravel  at  $1.65  per  cu.  yd 2.06 

110  ft.  hemlock  lumber  at  $22.50  per  M.  ft 2.48 

1  frame  and  cover 12.00 

2  lbs.   nails  at  2  V^   cts.  per  lb 05 

6  nipples  at  4  V2  cts.  each 27 

Wooden  form  for  concrete  top 1.50 

Total  material  $35.10 

Labor  and  Teaming: 

Excavating 4.00 

Bacl^fllling    76 

Bricklaying  — 1100    brick    at    $10.00    per   M 11.00 

Labor  mixing  and  placing  concrete 2.50 

Hauling  away  earth 3.50 

Total  labor  and  teaming 81.75 

Total  cost  of  manhole $66  85 

Cost  of  sewer  connection  where  required 20.00 

Cost  of  Constructing  15  Brick  Vaults  for  Underground  Conduit. 
Mr.  Clarence  Mayer  in  Engineering  and  Contracting,  Oct.  28.  1908, 
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Sives  in  somewhat  more  detail  the  labor  costs  on  brick  vaults. 
(Flff.  12.)  The  costs  show  separately  the  costs  of  placing  floors 
and  tops  and  also  the  cost  of  board  and  car  fare.  They  also  show 
work  done  in  paved  streets.  The  paving  was  cedar  blocks  in  clay 
and  the  costs  given  include  the  cost  of  replacing  same. 


TABLE   XXII.     LABOR   COST   OP   C?ONSTRUCTlNG    15    BRICK 
VAULTS  8  FT.  6  INS.  x  4  FT.  6  INS.  x  4  FT.  6  INS.  FOR 

UNDERGROUND  CONDUIT 


S 
«4^ 


9 


og         og 
o£         oS 


u 

s 

"ft 


X 
o 

to  >i 

o<« 


ft 
o 


Oft 


o 


^1 
52 


Min.  12.86  $4.06  $0.65  |11.50  $4.60  $2.65  $0.15 
Av.  8.04  4.38  0.79  12.35  6.16  2.89  0.24 
*"»•      3.30       6.00       0.90       16.00       6.80       8.10       0.86 


»i2     31 

3j      og 

10.03  127.80 
0.06  28.86 
0.08     30.41 


Main  Underground  Cable.  Mayer's  Telephone  Construction  says: 
Underground  cable  is  of  the  following  kinds:  60  pr..  22  ga.  and 
19  ga. :  100  pr.,  22  ga.  and  19  ga. :  200  pr..  22  ga.  and  19  ga. ;  300  pr., 
22  ga.  and  19  ga. :  400  pr..  22  ga. ;  600  pr.,  22  ga. ;  160  pr..  16  ga. ; 
toll  cable,  and  120  pr.,  .6-14  ga.  and  .6-16  ga.  toll  cable.  The 
f^ieclflcations  for  underground  cable  work  are  as  follows: 


M 

■ 

^ 

0 

1 

:  ■  a  ■ 
'     ■  ■  ■ 

1 

am. 

m 

Fig.  24.    Diagrams  showing  method  of  passing  cable  through  vaults. 


The  cable  may  be  pulled  by  capstan,  by  winch,  by  horse  power 
or  by  hand«  at  a  speed  not  to  exceed  60  ft  per  minute.  In  setting 
up.  the  reel  should  be  as  nearly  in  line  with  the  duct  as  possible 
and  ahead  of  the  vault  rather  than  back  of  it,  so  that  the  cable 
will  feed  from  the  top  of  the  reel.  To  the  end  of  the  No.  12  steel 
wire  which  is  pulled  In  when  rodding  the  duct,  shall  be  fastened  a 
steel  rope  which  in  turn  shall  be  fastened  to  the  cable  by  means  of 
a  cable  clamp,  wire  hitch  or  other  approved  method.     Skids  and 
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sheaves  shall  be  set  up  as  nearly  as  possible  In  a  straight  line  from 
the  mouth  of  the  ducL  The  cable  should  be  fed  in  at  a  uniform 
speed  and  the  armor  carefully  inspected.  Where  the  cable  ia  2  ins. 
or  more  in  diameter,  the  ducts  should  be  swabbed  with  soapstone, 
mica  or  grraphite,  except  in  the  case  of  short  straight  run&  Cable 
in  passing  through  vaults  shall  be  divided  so  that  cable  entering 
the  vault  on  either  side  of  the  center  of  the  vault  shall  be  carried 
around  that  side  of  the  vault  to  the  duct  where  it  leaves  vaults 
again,  as  shown  in  Fig.  24. 

The  rates  of  wages  on  which  the  following  costB  of  underground 
cable  work  are  based  are  as  follows: 

Station  gangs : 

Foremen,  per  month   $90.00  to  $100.00 

Timelceeper,  per  8-hour  day 2.25  to        2.S0 

Linemen,  per  8-hour  day  2.96  to       S.2ft 

Combination  men.  per  8-hour  day   2.25  to       2.50 

Qroundmen,  per  8-hour  day   2.00  to        2.15 

Teams,  per  8-hour  day  4.00  to       4.50 

Floating  gangs : 

Foremen,  per  month  and  board 65.00  to  75.00 

Tiipekeeper,  per  8-hour  day  and  board 1.25  to  1.40 

Linemen.  r>er  8-hour  day  and  board 1.80  to  2.00 

Combination  men,  per  8-hour  day  and  board 1.25  to  1.40 

Qroundmen,  per  8-hour  day  and  board 1.00 

Teams,  per  8-hour  day  and  board 3.00  to  4.00 

From  50  to  75  cts.  per  day  are  allowed  for  board  of  team  and  |1 
per  day,  including  Sundays,  is  allowed  for  board  of  each  man.  In 
the  cost  data  given,  the  rate  for  men  In  floating  gangs  is  found  by 
dividing  the  board  per  month,  $30  or  $31,  by  the  number  of  working 
days.  20  or  27.  and  adding  the  amount  to  their  rate  per  day.  Mis- 
takes In  construction  such  as  digging  a  hole  in  the  ¥nrong  location 
are  not  included  in  these  averages. 


TABLB  XXIIL     COST  OF  UNDERGROUND  CABLE    (MAIN) 


50  Pr.— 19    Qa. 

100  Pr.— 22    Ga. 

100  Pr.— 19   Ga. 

200  Pr— 22    Ga. 

200  Pr.— 19    Ga. 

800  Pr.— 22   Ga. 

300  Pr.— 19   Ga. 


Teaming 
and  labor 
in  hauling 

..$0.0048 
. .  0.0042 
. .  0.0051 
. .  0.0057 
. .  0.0061 
. .  0.0066 
0.0073 


Rodding     Pulling 


150  Pr.— 16  Ga.  Toll 

Cable    0.0101 

120  Pr.—  %-14  Ga. 
and  V^-16Ga. 
Toll  Cable   ..    0.0122 


$0.0034 
0.0037 
0.0039 
0.0036 
0.0031 
0.0036 
0.0030 

0.0058 


0.0068 


$0.0061 
0.0065 
0.0062 
0.0067 
0.0071 
0.0097 
0.009S 

0.0147 


0.0168 


Supervi- 

Average 

sion  and 

cost  per 

expense 

foot 

$0.0017 

$0.01(1 

0.0018 

0.OU2 

0.0019 

0.0171 

0.0016 

0.017S 

0.0021 

0.0184 

0.0018 

0.0217 

0.0024 

0.0220 

0.0048         0.0349 


0.0048         0.039S 

Note:  The  weight  of  a  reel  of  120  Pr. —  H-14  Ga.  and  H-*1C  Ga. 
averages  between  Z%  and  5  tons.  The  cable  grip  shown  in  Pig. 
26  was  used  on  Home  Jobs  in  pulling  In  the  cable.  It  reduces  the 
cost,  as  it  may  be  connected  and  removed  instantly,  wherMs  a 
wire  hitch  takes  some  time  to  attach  and  remove,  it  also  is  su- 
perior to  a  wire  hitch  because  it  does  not  injure  the  cable  and  will 
not  pull  off. 
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TABLE   XXIV.     COST   OP   UNDERGROUND   CABLE 

(LATERAL) 

g|       ss|      ||    III    |2 

25  Pr.— 22  Qa... $0.0044  10.0112  $0.0029  $0.0185  117  $2.17 

50  Pr.-'22  Qa...  0.0063  0.0198  0.0042  0.0303  132  4.01 

60  Pr.— 19  Qa...  0.0071  0.0226  0.0062  0.0369  123  4.42 

100  Pr. —  22  Ga...  0.0068  0.0220  0.0069  0.0347  126  4.36 

100  Pr.— 19  Qa...  0.0111  0.0316  0.0064  0.0491  116  5.64 

200  Pr.-— 22  Ga...  0.0109  0.0310  0.0061  0.0480  112  5.39 

200  Pr.— 19  Ga. ..  0.0138  0.0364  0.0076  0.0668  117  6.62 

NOTB :  26  Pr. —  22  Ga.  coRtfl  much  less  to  install  than  other  cable, 
as  It  Is  always  pulled  in  by  hand,  and  its  small  diameter  and  light 
weight  malce  It  easily  handled. 

l.«teral  Underground  Cable.  Lateral  undergrround  cable  is  of  the 
following  kinds:  25  pr.,  22  ga.  and  19  ga. ;  50  pr..  22  ga.  and  19  ga. ; 
100  pr.,  22  ga.  and  19  ga..  and  200  pr..  22  ga.  and  19  ga.  The 
specifications  for  this  work  are  as  follows: 

Lateral  cable  shall  be  set  up  and  pulled  in  the  same  manner 
as  main  cable.  Where  the  cable  is  1  in.  or  over  in  diameter,  the 
duct  should  be  swabbed  with  soapstone,  mica  or  graphite,  except 
in  the  case  of  short,  straight  laterals.  100  ft.  or  less. 

Roddino'  Underground  Cable.  The  duct  in  which  cable  is  to  be 
placed  shall  first  be  rodded.  To  the  end  rod  shall  be  attached  a 
length  of  No.  12  steel  wire,  which  shall  be  used  to  pull  into  the 
duct  the  steel  rope,  used  in  pulling  the  cable. 

TABLE  XXV.     COST  OP  RODDING 

Teaming  and  Supervision         Average 

labor  in  and  cost 

hauling  Rodding  expense  perfect 

City    $0.0010  $0.0036  $0.0016  $0.0062 

County    0.0018  0.0061  0.0019  0.0098 

Table  XXVI  shows  the  labor  cost  in  detail  of  pulling  in  120  pr. 
one-half  14-gage  and  one-half  16-gage  toll  cable.  The  expense  of 
hauling  reels  was  large,  as  the  distance  from  the  freight  depot 
averaged  8  mlleo^  the  roads  were  deep  in  clay  mud,  and  on  account 
of  their  great  weight  a  special  team  and  wagon  at  $7  per  day  was 
used  to  haul  the  reels.  The  expense  of  pumping  water  was  high 
on  account  of  the  vaults  being  full  of  water.  Tn  one  section  of 
conduit,  cable  was  pulled  In  twice,  as  the  first  cable  had  flaws  in 
the  armor.     The  cable  was  pulled  in  by  horsepower. 

Removing  Underground  Cable.  All  underground  cable  to  be  re- 
moved must  be  cut  at  each  splice  and  have  the  ends  of  the  sections 
sealed,  before  they  are  removed  from  the  duct,  unless  the  cable  is  to 
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TABLE   XXVL 


COST  OP   PULLINO   UNDERGROUND   CABLE 
(MAIN). 


120  Pr.,  Vft-14  Ga.  and  V6-16  Ga. 

Cost 
Cost  of  No.         of  pullins. 

pumpinfiT    sections  roddingand 
water 

179.60 


No.  men 

No.  ft       Cost  of    used  in  Cost  of 

pulled       pulling    pulUniT  rodding 

18.992  1333.40  93  |90.90 


pulled       pumping 
38  1603.90 


Per  ft    Per  day  Per  ft.        Per  ft       Per  day       Per  fL 
Averacre       1.0175       6  1-6       1.0048         1.0042         2  8-16  $.02S5 


No. 

reels 

hauled 

89 


Averacre 


Hauling  Reels 
No.  men 


Cost  of 
hauling 

1211.60 

Per  reel, 
$5.40 


Returnino  Rkbls 

No.  men  Total  cost 
used  in  No.  reels    Cost  of       used  in  of 

hauling  returned  returning  returning    all  work 

67  39  166.10  23  |780.$0 


No.  men 
per  reel, 

2 


No.  men 
Per  reel,       per  reel. 

11.67         23-39 


1.0411 


TABLE  XXVII.  COST  OP  REMOVING  UNDERGROUND 

CABLE  (JUNKED) 

Teaming  and  Supervision  Average 

labor  in  and  cost 

hauling  Removing       expense  per  foot 

50  Pr.— 22  Ga 10.0038  10.0072           |0.0019  10.0129 

50  Pr. —  19  Ga 0.0048  0.0079              0.0021  0.0143 

lOOPr.— 22Ga. 0.0041  0.0076              0.0017  0.0133 

100  Pr.— 19  Ga 0.0054  0.0083              0.0024  0.0161 

200   Pr. —  22  Ga 0.0056  0.0086              0.0019  0.0161 

200  Pr. —  19  Ga 0.0061  0.0094              0.0026  0.0181 

800  Pr. —  22  Ga 0.0073  0.0108             0.0029  0.0210 


TABLE  XXVIII.     COST  OP  REMOVING  UNDERGROUND 

CABLE  (RECOVERED) 

Teaming  and  Supervision  Average 

labor  in  and  cost 

hauling  Removing  expense  per  foot 

25  Pr.— 22  Ga $0.0034  $0.0073  $0.0018  $0.0126 

60  Pr. —  22  Ga 0.0041  0.0079  0.0017  0.0137 

60  Pr — 19  Ga 0.0044  0.0084  0.0022  0.0150 

100  Pr. —  22  Ga 0.0050  0.0086  0.0023  0.0159 

100   Pr. —  19  Ga 0.0053  0.0093  0.0026  0.0172 

200  Pr. —  22  Ga 0.0068  0.0089  0.002S  0.0169 

200  Pr. —  19  Ga 0.0064  0.0099  0.0028  0.0191 

300  Pr. —  22  Ga 0.0077  0.0116  0.0033  0.0225 


be  Junked.  The  apparatus  is  placed  at  the  vault  from  which  the 
cable  is  to  be  pulled.  In  place  of  the  steel  rope  used  In  puliiiur 
in,  a  manila  rope  is  used  on  account  of  its  greater  flexibility.  The 
vault  skids  and  sheaves  are  placed  in  the  same  manner  as  for 
pulling  in  cable,  and  the  manila  rope  passed  over  them  in  the 
usual  manner.  To  the  end  of  the  rope  is  attached  a  servage  strap 
made   of  manila   strand   about   1   in.    in   diameter.     This   strap  is 
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placed  on  the  cable  in  the  form  of  a  noose  which  grips  the  cable 
when  pulled  one  way,  but  may  be  pushed  alonir  the  cable  in  the 
reverse  direction.  The  strap  is  then  slipped  around  the  end  of 
the  cable  as  close  to  the  duct  as  possible,  and  power  applied  to  the 
pulling  line.  After  the  cable  has  been  moved  a  foot  or  two  the 
rope  is  slackened  off  and  the  noose  is  again  pushed  forward  against 
the  duct  This  process  is  known  as  "  luffing."  The  *'  luffing "  Is 
continued  until  the  cable  is  removed  from  the  duct.  As  the  cable 
is  pulled  out,  if  it  is  to  be  recovered,  it  is  reeled  upon  a  reel  placed 
back  of  the  manhole,  so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  sharp  turns.  If 
it  is  to  be  Junked  the  cable  is  usually  cut  with  an  axe  into  5  or  6  ft. 
lengths  as  it  is  being  pulled  out. 

Method  and  Cost  of  Cable  Splicing.  Of  all  outside  construction 
the  most  delicate  work  is  cable  splicing,  and  it  requires  the  most 
skilled  and  careful  labor.  The  careless  removal  of  the  insulation 
from  conductors  has  been  known  to  cause  crosses  which  cost  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  to  locate  and  clear.  A  splice  when  not  properly 
made  is  always  a  source  of  "  trouble  cases  "  which  are  difficult  to 
locate  and  expensive  to  clear ;  but  even  the  cost  of  locating  and 
clearing  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  loss  of  revenue  and  the 
annoyance  to  subscribers  caused  by  the  interruption  of  service, 
especially  when  a  main  cable  is  in  trouble.  Above  all  things,  good 
splicing  requires  conscientious  work,  and  on  the  personnel  of  the 
men  depends  the  quality  of  the  splice.  Cheap  splicing  is  not  gen- 
erally good  splicing;  therefore  in  estimating  the  cost  of  splicing, 
no  attempt  should  be  made  to  force  quick  work,  which  is  nearly 
always  expensive  in  the  end. 

The  organization  of  splicer  gangs  is  somewhat  different  from 
line  gangs;  the  gangs  being  composed  of  a  head  splicer,  one  or  two 
splicers,  and  an  equal  number  of  helpers.  Each  gang  is  assigned 
to  a  district  and  is  stationed  in  the  principal  town  in  the  district 
When  necessary  a  gang  is  Increased  by  drawing  from  other  gangs, 
and  all  men  receive  board  when  working  outside  of  the  town  in 
which  they  are  stationed.  The  head  splicer  usually  splices  or  tests 
out  when  the  gang  is  small,  little  supervision  being  necessary. 

A  great  deal  of  overtime  is  worked  because  of  most  splices  which 
cause  interruption  of  the  service  being  made  at  night  and  also  on 
account  of  splices  being  often  worked  on  until  flnished.  This  some- 
times makes  a  splicer's  wages  per  one-half  month  between  $60  and 
1100  dollars. 

Systematizing  the  costs  of  cable  splicing  is  more  difficult  than 
in  any  other  branch  of  telephone  construction ',  first,  because  of 
the  general  confusion  in  the  names  of  the  different  splices,  and 
second,  because  of  the  endless  combinations  in  splicing.  In  order 
to  avoid  confusion,  a  leg  of  a  cable  box  will  be  referred  to  as  a 
cable  and  two  sections  of  a  cable  not  already  spliced  will  be  called 
two  cables ;  thus  if  two  sections  of  a  lOO-pr.  cable  are  to  be  spliced 
they  will  be  referred  to  as  two  100-pr.  cables.  For  our  purposes 
the  splicing  of  conductors  will  be  used  to  indicate  the  kind  of 
splice,  and  splices  will  be  referred  to  as  follows. 

Straight  Splices,     (1)  When  all  the  conductors  of  two  cables  are 
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spliced  toi^ether,  each  Joint  of  conductors  bein^  composed  of  t«n> 
wires,  (2)  when  the  conductors  of  one  cable  are  spliced  into  a 
cable  containincr  a  largrer  number  of  conductors,  part  of  which 
are  left  **  dead,"  each  joint  of  conductors  beinsr  composed  of  two 
wires;  and  (8)  where  either  part  or  all  of  the  conductors  of  two 
or  more  cables  are  spliced  into  part  or  all  of  the  conductors  of 
another  cable,  each  Joint  of  conductors  beiner  composed  of  two 
wires  and  the  conductors  not  spliced  beincr  left  "dead/* 

Bridge  Splices,  (1)  When  all  the  conductors  of  three  or  more 
cables  are  spliced  together,  each  Joint  of  conductors  belnsr  composed 
of  the  same  number  of  wires:  (2)  when  all  the  conductors  of  a 
cable  are  spliced  into  a  cable  composed  of  one-half,  one-quarter. 
etc.,  the  number  of  conductors,  each  Joint  of  conductors  being  com- 
posed  of- like  number  of  wires. 


Tig.    25.     Sequence  of  operations   in   making   straight    splices. 


Strait/ht-BrUlge  Splices.  When  some  of  the  conductors  of  a  cable 
are  spliced,  as  described  under  "  Straight  Splice "  and  some  as 
deKcribed  under  "  Bridge  Splice." 

There  are  endless  combinations  in  splicing,  as  for  example,  into  a 
100-pr.  cable  may  be  spliced  a  10.  15,  25.  60  or  100  pr.  cable,  etc., 
or  a  10.  16,  25  and  50-pr.  cable,  etc.  Also  the  splice  may  be  straight, 
bridge,  straight-bridge  or  change  of  count ;  it  may  be  tagged  or 
not  tagged.  In  estimating  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  data  on 
every  possible  splice.  If  data  showing  the  average  cost  of  common 
and  usual  splices  is  accessible  a  very  close  estimate  of  any  splice 
may  be  made. 

For  construction  detail.s  and  instructions  for  making  the  various 
kinds  of  Hplices  mentioned  above  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mayer's 
Telephone  Construction  from  which  these  data  and  costs  are  taken: 
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Cable  mmcliiff  oosta  are  based  on  the  following  rate  of  wa^rea : 

Per  8 -hour  day 

Head  spliceni   18.40  to  13.70 

Splicers     3.00  to    3.20 

Helpers    1.76  to    2.00 

Riga  (usually  single)    2.50  to    3.00 

Time  and  one*half  is  paid  for  overtime.  There  being  practically 
no  difference  between  the  cost  of  splicing  19  gage  and  22  gage 
cables  they  are  not  separated  in  the  following  cost  data.  The  costs 
of  making  several  splices  of  the  same  kind  and  sise  have  been 
found  to  vary  very  little.  Except  when  the  splicing  is  done  by 
splicers  who  have  worked  all  night,  usually  splices  of  the  same 
kind  and  sise  will  not  vary  more  than  10  per  cent. 


Fig.  26.     Completed  cable  splices. 

The  cost  of  splicing  into  working  cable  is  kept  separate  on 
account  of  being  more  expensive  than  splicing  into  other  cable. 
The  diflference  is  caused  by  it  being  necessary  to  test  and  tag  all 
cables  spliced,  the  care  used  to  prevent  unnecessary  interruption  of 
service  and  also  because  the  splice  is  often  worked  on  after  regular 
hours  for  which  splicers  are  paid  time  and  one-half. 

The  cost  of  blowing  the  Joint  of  a  working  cable  and  the  cost 
of  cutting  the  sheath  off  of  cables  in  preparing  for  a  spllcOp  are 
about  equal. 

TABLE    XXIX.     COST    OP    STRAIGHT    SPLICES,    UNDER- 
GROUND 

(Cost  of  splicing  60  prs.  from  each  of  two  120  pr.  H-l^  gage  and 
^-16  gage  toll  cables  Into  a  120  pr.  18  gage  cable  terminating  in  a 
loading  pot,  and  splicing  the  balance  straight  through.) 


Is        §8 

I    II    p     t- 

$8.69      11.82     $6.47     $22.12 
8.88        1.79        6.52        22.34 

Nors:  This  class  of  work  is  generally  done  in  the  country. 
The  supervision  of  a  head  splicer  and  board  for  the  gang  make  the 
cost  of  **  Supervision  and  Expense  "  high. 


s 

«d 

§is 

cu 

1 

5 

9 

a 

6 

14   Oage 

...11.04 

$0.62 

$1.68 

11.80 

16  Gage 

...    1.01 

0.64 

1.64 

1.86 
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TABLE  XXX. 


COST  OP   STRAIGHT  SPLJCES.   UNDEai- 
GROUND.  NOT  TAGGED 


Number  and  size  of  ^ 

cables  spliced  ^ 

2-  60  Pr 10.46 

2-100  Pr. 0.69 

2-200  Pr. 0.69 

2-800  Pr. 0.61 

1-26  Pr.  into  1-60  Pr., 

26  Prs.  Left  Dead.  0.40 
1-50  Pr.  into  1-100  Pr., 

60  Prs.  Left  Dead .  0.62 
1-100  Pr.  Into  1-200 

Prs.,  100  Prs.  Left 

Dead 0.68 


1 

B 

9 

•0* 

9 

09 

10.63 
0.66 
0.68 
0.66 

$0.49 
0.60 
0.87 
0.91 

$0.80 
1.42 
2.86 
3.67 

0.42 

0.44 

.065 

0.61 

0.62 

0.84 

0.67 

0.76 

1.61 

• 

Is 

a 

2g 

S| 

■sc 

«iO 

»-fc. 

p' 

< 

$0.45 

$0.60 

tzss 

0.49 

0.86 

4  5:? 

0.57 

1.38 

6  S5 

0.61 

1.59 

8.04 

0.42 
0.49 


0.54 
0.72 


2.87 
S.60 


0.54        0.94        4.90 


TABLE    XXXI.     COST    OP    STRAIGHT    SPLICES.    UNDER- 
GROUND, TAGGED 

■a  c  >^        f 

..1  Is      85 

Number  and  sise  of        g  §  cifl<«fc.         "&£.= 

cables  spliced  •§  -a  •ic|,£a5fe8        5r 

2-  60    Pr    $0.42  $0.49   $0.61  $0.98  $0.78  $0.42  $0.64   $4.24 

2-100  Pr.    0.66     0.64     0.62     1.68     1.87     0.51     l.ll      6-ii» 

2-200  Pr 0.59     0.68     0.85     2.80     2.78     0.60     1.72     9.92 

2-300  Pr 0.60     0.57     0.89     4.06     8.69     0.62     2.06   1^49 

2-150  Pr.  16  Gauge 

Toll   Cable    0.96     0.61     0.92     1.66     2.87     0.63     8.17   10.23 

2-120   Pr.    %-14   and 

H-16Ga.  Toll  Cable  0.94  0.60  0.91  1.39  1.96  0.66  2.89  9.3S 
1-50    Pr.    into    1-100 

I'r..     50    Prs.     Left 

Dead    0.49     0.60     0.54     1.07     0.84     0.69     0.71     4.74 

2-60    Pr.    into    1-100 

Pr.    0.67     0.64     0.83     1.62     1.44     0.67     1.16     6..S3 

Notb:  Toll  cable  is  always  tested  for  crosses,  grounds  and  in- 
sulation, but  not  tagged.  Teaming  and  supervision  and  expens*^  are 
higher  for  toll  cable  than  for  other  cable  on  account  of  the  work 
being  done  in  the  country. 


TABLE  XXXIL     COST  OP  BRIDGE  SPLICES.  UNDERGROUND. 

NOT  TAGGED 

■3  ^  Is 

|o3              S         M         §         ^  u,  ft  8|. 

Z                        H             Cu             fe             03  ^  00  ■  <^ 

3-  60  Pr. $0.44       $0.50       $0.61        $1.66  $0.65  $0.78  $4.54 

3-100  Pr 0.53          0.47          0.76          2.78  0.72  1.18  6.44 

3-200  Pr. 0.58          0.63          0.91          6.37  0.89  1.74  10.02 
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TABLE  XXXIII.     COST  OP  BRIDGE  SPLICES.  UNDBROROUND. 

TAQOED 

o 

•2? 
ao  o 

si 

U  9 

H 
IS 

7. 

»-  50  Pr.    ...10.46     $0.48     $0.62     $1.52 
S-100  Pr.    ...   0.42       0.52       0.74 
t-200  Pr.   ...  0.63      0.62       0.87 


t  t 

%  I 


S5 

rvision 
expense 

age  cost 
splice 

11 

Pi 

09 

Wlpi 
Join 

Supe 
and 

Aver 
per 

1.52 

11.53 

$0.66 

$1.27 

16.54 

2.39 

2.62 

0.70 

1.68 

8.87 

S.72 

4.89 

0.82 

2.02 

13.47 

TABLiB  XXXIV.     COST  OP  BRIDGE  SPLICES.  UNDERGROUND, 

ONTO  WORKING  CABLE 

S    ** 

S  og     go 

Number  and  slxe  g  g        giS'Sto         -cm    £=5 

of  caVIes  spliced  I  \       |       ?€I       c2       StSS'g' 

1-60  Pr.  Bridged  onto 

a  Splice  of  2-60 

Pr.    10.69  10.68  $0.68  12.26  $0.97  |0.76  11.27  |7.16 

1-100      Pr.      Bridged 

onto  a  Splice  of  * 

2-100  Pr 0.76     0.49     0.73     3.79     1.82     0.82     1.83  10.23 

1-200      Pr.      Bridged 

onto  a  Splice  of 

2-200  Pr.    0.69     0.61     0.86     6.82     3.68     0.81     2.26  14.73 


TABLE  XXXV.     COST  OP  STRAIGHT-BRIDGE  SPLICES. 
UNDERGROUND,  NOT  TAGGED 

a 
-d  Sao 


«56  -^ 


i=:Va>3  %^  ^  ^  'S  •-• 

.2=5'2  S£:=  §  6  § 

1-.  26  Pr.  2-  60  Pr.  |0.38  $0.46  $0.56 

1-  26  Pr.  2-100  Pr.  0.62  0.51  0.70 

1-  26  Pr.  2-200  Pr.  0.46  0.47  0.78 

1-  60  Pr.  2-100  Pr.  0.64  0.64  0.71 

1-  60  Pr.  2-200  Pr.  0.47  0.69  0.82 

1-  60  Pr.  2-300  Pr.  0.60  0.52  0.91 

1-100  Pr.  »-200  Pr.  0.64  0.67  0.84 

1-100  Pr.  2-300  Pr.  0.67  0.65  0.98 

1-200  Pr.  '2-300  Pr.  0.69  0.61  1.06 
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rvision 
expens 

age  cos* 
splice 

ft 

CO 

Wipi 
Join 

Supe 
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1.24 

$0.62 

10.74 

$4.00 

1.83 

0.71 

1.06 

6.33 

3.32 

0.78 

1.48 

7.29 

2.10 

0.72 

1.14 

6.76 

3.68 

0.84 

1.60 

7.90 

6.96 

0.88 

1.68 

10.54 

4.03 

0.82 

1.61 

8.51 

6.21 

0.91 

1.74 

10.96 

6.86 

0.84 

2.06 

12.01 
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TABLE   XXXVI.     COST   OP   STRAIGHT-BRIDGE   SPLICES, 

UNDERGROUND,  TAGGED 


a 
-Si 


I- 

gg 
lis 

2-  50  Pr. 
2-100  Pr. 
2-200  Pr. 
2-100  Pr. 
2-200  Pr. 
2-800  Pr. 
2-200  Pr. 
2-300  Pr. 
2-300  Pr. 


e 

IS 

11.13 
2.01 
3.16 
2.18 
3.37 
4.18 
3.67 
4.49 
4.87 


a 

09 
$1.03 
1.69 
2.89 
1.82 
3.16 
4.99 
3.61 
5.48 
6.49 


$0.56 
0.64 
0.67 
0.62 
0.69 
0.78 
0  72 
0.66 
0.71 


It 

M 
OB 

11.02 


a    I 


.30 

.71 

36 

.79 
.28 
.84 
2.41 
2.63 


1. 
1. 

1. 
1. 
2. 
1. 


OS 


< 

$5.23 

7.S2 
10.21 

7.68 
10  99 
14.36 
1177 
15.28 
16.92 


2-100  Pr.      0.68     0.69     0.82     2.39     2.16     0.83     1.50     8.82 


2-200  Pr. 

2-100  Pr. 
2-200  Pr. 

2-200  Pr. 
2-300  Pr. 
2-300  Pr. 


0.56  0.59  1.08  S.48 

0.49  0.56  0.76  2.26 

0.58  0.61  0.97  S.62 

0.61  0.66  1.14  4.04 


3.47 

1.96 
3.76 

4.54 


0.91 

0.87 
0.91 

0.89 


187  11.91 

8.30 
12.32 


1.41 
1.92 

liSO  14.08 


0.64     0.64     1.16     4.68     5.88     0.94     2.68  16.62 
0.69     0.68     1.37     5.15     6.86     1.17     2.91  18,83 


2-200  Pr.      0.62     0.73     1.26     3.90     4.07     1.10     2.18  13.86 


TABLE  XXXVII.     COST  OP  STRAIGHT-BRIDGE  SPLICES, 
UNDERGROUND,  ONTO  WORKING  CABLES 


O  «>  c 

kZJ^  ao  O 

1-  25  Pr. 
1-  26  Pr. 
1-  26  Pr. 
1-  60  Pr. 
1-  60  Pr. 
1-  50  Pr. 
1-100  Pr. 
1-100  Pr. 
1-200  Pr. 
1-  25  Pr. 
1-  50  Pr. 
2-50  Pr. 
1-  25  Pr. 
1-  50  Pr. 

NOT»; 


QQ 

50  Pr. 
100  Pr. 
200  Pr. 
100  Pr. 
200  Pr. 
300  Pr. 
200  Pr. 
800  Pr. 
800  Pr. 

200  Pr. 


to 

o 


fl0 


10.46 
0.51 
0.47 
0.44 
0.52 
054 
0.51 
0.62 
0.57 


s 

I 

10.52 
0.47 
0.60 
0.53 
0.49 
0.61 
0.58 
0.51 
0.67 


I 


10.53 
0.57 
0.64 
0.55 
0.67 
0.69 
0.74 
0.72 
0.68 


B 

**• 

bOB 

•Si 

p 

$1.36 
2.74 
3.74 
8.06 
4.19 
5.30 
4.70 
5.82 
7.06 


6 

•s 

OQ 

10.72 
0.80 
0.87 
1.18 
1.23 
1.31 
2.06 
2.14 
3.70 


£b 

$0.64 
0.63 
0.71 
0.61 
0.68 
0.79 
0.80 
0.74 
0.82 


It 

$1.08 
1.29 
1.44 
1.39 
1.57 
1.80 
1.76 
1.99 
2.62 


og 

I! 

< 

15.31 

7.01 

8.37 

7  76 

9.35 

11.04 

11.15 

12.54 

16.03 


0.54     0.62     0.89     4.83     1.84     0.96     1.63  10.81 


I  200  Pr.        0.63 
t  300  Pr.        0.58 

AU  the  data  on 


0.53     1.01     4.17     2.16     1.01     1.91  11.43 
0.59     0.96     5.51     1.97     0.97     2.02  12.66 

straiffht-bridffe  gplioea,  both 'aerial  ani 
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underfiTound,  is  based  on  splicing  branch  cables  on  separate  coiints. 
It  makes  little  difference  in  the  cost,  however,  whether  the  branches 
are  spliced  on  the  same  or  separate  counts.  In  all  the  data  on 
straight-bridgre  splices  the  two  sections  of  the  continuous  csable, 
when  not  already  spliced,  are  entered  in  the  column,  "  Number  and 
Size  of  Main  Cables  Spliced."  as  2-26  Pr..  2-50  Pr.,  etc.  When  the 
cable  is  already  spliced,  as  in  the  data  under  '*  Working  Cablesi,*' 
it  is  referred  to  as  26  Pr.,  60  Pr.,  etc. 

TABLE  XXXVIII.     COST  OP  CHANGING  COUNTS,  UNDESl- 

GROUND,  NOT  TAGGED 

^  CO 

3^  ^  *^*i   C  ,  "S        oS       9 


ja 

ti 

s2  e 

?i;  i-o 

M 

C 

o3   ca 

S 

^ 

•o-Ji  r,         a-o  ft «      c      fi  c       5P         ••      "Si?       £"S 

SS  ^5      ^8  *?*•      "I       ft  -g      £   '      c       £:•       S& 

*§  iS       oS   o2       e       I  §      5  ft       S"?       fek 

55                oq"       ^"  ;?          h  Oi           few          ?  OD          < 

1-25  Pr.»  100  Pr.     25      .  .    $0.69  |0.43  $1.11   $1.03  $0.58  $0.96  $4.70 

1-25  Pr.  200  Pr.      . .      25     0.53  0.62  1.22     1.28     0.67  1.07     6.29 

1-50  Pr.  200  Pr.      ..      60     0.67  0.49  1.62     1.91     0.69  1.30     e.6S 

t  These  splices  were  made  onto  pairs  left  dead. 
*  The  main  cable  ended  at  the  splice. 

In  makinsr  a  chancre  of  count  or  a  cut  it  is  often  necessary  to 
lengthen  the  conductors  by  splictngr  on  a  piece  of  wire  of  the  Rsroe 
Rage.  This  adds  considerably  to  the  cost  of  splicing  conducton 
together. 

Pulling  and  Splicing  Cables.  The  following  data  are  from  an 
article  by  L.  W.  Moxey,  Jr.,  in  Electrical  World.  Dec.  18,  1916. 

TABLE  XLI.     LABOR  COSTS  FOR  PULLING  IN  AND  SPLICING 

CABLES 

Pulling  cable.         Splicing  cables, 
Sise,  B.  &  S.  or  Circ.  Mil.       cost  per  ft  cost  per  splice 

Single^conduit : 

No.              14 $0.02  11.10 

12 0.026  1.20 

10 0.03  1.38 

8. 0.036  1.40 

6 0.04  1.66 

5 0.046  1.70 

4 0.05  1.85 

3 0.055  2.00 

2 0.06  2.20 

1 0.0626  2.40 

0 0.066  2.60 

00 0.0676  2.80 

000 0.07  3.06 

0000 0.0726  3.30 

250,000 0.075  3.66 

800.000 0.0775  3.80 

350.000 0.08  4.10 
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Pulllngr  cable,         Splicinflr  cables, 
Sixe,  B.  &  a.  or  Circ.  MIL       cost  per  ft.  cost  per  splice 

Slnsle-conduit : 

400.000 0.085  4.40 

450,000 0.09  4.70 

500,000 0.095  6.00 

550,000 0.10  5.30 

600,000 0.105  5.60 

650.000 0.11  5.90 

700,000 0.116  6.20 

750,000 0.12  6.50 

800,000 0.125  6.80 

850,000 0.13  7.10 

900,000 0.14  7.40 

950,000 0.15  7.70 

1.060,000 0.16  8.00 

JDuplez  : 

Na                     14 $0.03  11.56 

12 0.04  1.80 

10 0.045  1.95 

8 0.05  2.10 

6 0.06  2.30 

5 0.07  2.65 

4 0.08  2.80 

3 0.09  3.00 

2 0.09  3.30 

1 0.095  3.60 

0 0.10  3.90 

00 0.105  4.20 

000 0.11  4.66 

0000 0.115  5.00 

250.000 0.12  5.40 

300,000 0.126  5.80 

350,000 0.13  6.20 

400,000 0.135  6.60 

460,000 0.14  7.10 

500,000 0.16  8.00 

Triplex: 

No.                      14 $0.04  12.20 

12 0.045  2.40 

10 0.05  2.60 

8 0.055  2.80 

6 0.066  3.10 

6 0.075  3.40 

4 0.09  3.70 

8 0.10  4.00 

2 0.11  4.40 

1 0.12  4.80 

0 0.13  5.20 

00 0.14  5.60 

000 0.15  6.10 

0000 0.16  6.60 

The  figures  given  for  pulling  cable  do  not  Include  rodding  or  flsh- 

liUT  of  ducts,  which  varies  from  10.005  to  10.03  per  duct  foot 
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Cost  of  Installing  Street  Lighting  Cables  In  Boston.  Electrical 
World.  May  20,  1916,  has  the  following:  The  E^disoa  Klectrk 
IlluminatiDg  Company  of  Boston,  Mass.,  has  Installed  2,€44.S18  ft. 
of  No.  6,  lead-covered  underground  cable  in  a  recent  five-year 
period  at  a  total  cost  of  $0.2624  per  foot.  The  cable  was  insulated 
with  vb-in.  30  per  cent.  Para  rubber  compound,  covered  with  a 
9^-in.  lead  sheath  without  tin,  and  guaranteed  at  a  working  pres- 
sure of  10,000  volts. 

The  cost  of  installation  was  made  up  as  follows: 

Cost  per  ft 

Average  cost  of  cable  —  2.442,628  ft.  purchased.  10.1817 

Installation  cost,  drawing  in   (by  contract)....  0.0110 

Miscellaneous  construction  costs:  Total  cost 

11.526  bonding  connections  at  10.63 |7,261 

12.794  cable  splices  at  $2.60    33,264 

102,044  cable  protectors  at  $0.49 50,001 

360  Htandpipe  collars  at  $1.61    563 

260  cable  splices  at  potheads,   at  |2.60..  660 

191,749  0.0347 

Freight,  teaming,  stockroom  expense,  inspection 
at  factory  and  after  installation,  testing, 
duct  protectors,  racking  (with  extra  hang- 
ers), waste  cable,  installation  under  frost 
conditions     0.0260 

Total  cost  per  foot    $0.3624 

Telephone  Cable.  Data,  April.  1911.  gives  the  following  for 
average  Chicago  conditions  during  the  10  years  previous. 

TABLE  XL.TI.     ESTIMATED  COST  PER  PDOT  OF  UNDESl- 
GROUND   TELEPHONE   CABLE   IN   PLACE 

100  Pr.    160  Pr.    200  Pr.  300  Pr.  400  Pr.    €00  Pr. 
19  Ga.     16  Oa.     19  Ga.     19  Ga.     22  Ga.      22  Ga. 

Cost  of  cable  only. $0.4926  $0.9685  $0.7478  $1.0389  $0.7624  $1.1190 
Miscellaneous  mate- 
rial      0046       .0118  .0115       .0138       .0142  .0166 

Rodding    0086       .0086  .0086       .0086       .0086  .0086 

Pull   in 0130       .0150  .0160       .0150       .0160  .0150 

Splicing  labor 0131       .0144  .0184       .0211       .0214  .0229 

Total     $0.6319  $1.0183  $0.8013  $1.0974  $0.8116  $1.1811 

Market  price  of  copper  18  cents.  Average  distance  between 
vaults,   300  feet. 

No  allowance  made  for  freight,  cartage,  supervision  or  other 
overhead  charges. 

Cost  of  Underground  Telephone  Cable,  Installed.  The  following 
diagram  Pig.  27.  reproduced  from  Data.  May,  1911.  is  based  on  a 
copper  price  of  18  cts. 

Cost  of  Jointing  Underground  Electric  Cables.  H.  Almert  is  au- 
thority ffir  the  following  data  collected  by  a  large  central  statioo 
*n  the  Middle  West. 
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>  MaterlKl 

:  SlralKht 10.70 

;  Y    1.20 

:  Straight 90 

!  Y    l.SO 

!  StralEht  I-lfi 

i  T    1.60 
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:   (M.OlSo  V.)    6.30 

!  atrMsht    4.0S 

:  StralKht   4. 26 

0--1/O  r 14.20 


Cost  of  underground   telephone   cable.    Installed. 


Pulling  Underground  Cabia*  In  St.  Loul*.  The  follawlnt!  article 
was    taken    from    ICIeclrlcal    World.    AuKuM    22,    1914. 

SupplylRK  St.  Loula  with  energy  from  the  hydro-electric  Benerat- 
Inc  ■tallnn  at  Keokuk  necesaltated  tylns  the  exiatlns  feeders  of  the 
Union  Electric  LlKht  A  Power  Company  to  the  S0,O0O-hw.  sub- 
station whlch-dlBtrlbutes  the  energy  at  St,  Louis.  ThK  point  at 
which  tha  two  systenu  are  tied  tofethpr  Is  on  the  opposite  pide  of 
tha  city  from  the  main  distributing  substations,  and  the  most 
modem  methods  vfere  used  to  pull  the  underground  cable  through 
tbB  conduits  between  these  uolnts. 

The  Union  BUectrlc  Light  A  Power  Company  arranged  the  motors 
on  Its  electric  trucks  so  that  they  could  be  utilised  In  pulling  the 
obles  through  the  condulta  The  adaptation  of  truck  motors  to 
this  work,  while  not  entirely  new.  Is  Interesting  In  thla  c»fe  because 
of  the  ease  with  whlPh  the  drive  can  he  trnnHpoMed  from  the  truck 
wheels  to  the  cable-nulling  drum.     The   drum   Is  supiiorliwl   above 


the    I 


I    the 


:  with  the  axis  of  the  drum, 
to  the  motor  by  a  chain  drive.  When  It 
truck  Into  a  cable-pulling  machine  pins  In 
nectlng  the  motor  with  the  truck  wheels 
chains  taken  oft.     The  chain  which  Is  used 


mis 


The  dru 


I  Is  connected 
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hangs  on  the  drum  sprocket,  as  shown  in  the  dia^rram.  Fig.  28, 
when  the  car  is  in  motion,  and  by  turnine:  the  eccentric  which  sup- 
ports the  dnin\  the  chain  is  made  to  engagre  with  the  motor 
pinion.  Blocks  are  placed  under  the  rear  wheels  of  the  truck  to 
assist  the  brakes  in  preventing  motion  of  the  truck  when  the  cable 
is  being  pulled. 

After  the  drag  line  is  threaded  through  the  conduits  in  whidi 
the  cable  is  to  be  placed,  the  men  prepare  the  cable  for  pulling. 
This  operation  consists  of  slipping  a  special  lubricating  funnel  over 


i*a«ffW>»^aygr— 


0 
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Fig.  28.     Diagram  of  truck  arrangement. 


the  end  of  the  cable  and  fastening  the  drawing-in  wire  grip  to  the 
cable  end.  As  the  cable  is  being  pulled  through  the  conduits,  oil 
is  poured  into  the  funnel.  This  lubrication  serves  to  reduce  the 
tension  on  the  drawing-in  wire  and  reduces  the  chances  of  the  cable 
being  bruised  while  it  is  being  pulled  through  the  conduit.  The 
cables  are  all  treated  with  a  special  flre-prooflng  "material  after 
they  are  installed  and  are  tested  for  grounds  to  cable  sheath  for 
crosses  and  for  continuity.  From  4000  ft  to  7000  ft.  of  cable  a 
day  can  be  pulled  in  by  this  method,  depending  on  the  frequency 
of  the  manholes.  This  amount  of  cable  represents  a  maximum  of 
about  fifteen  reels  a  day.  It  is  asserted  that  none  of  the  cable 
which  has  been  put  in  has  been  found  faulty  on  account  of  the 
method  of  installing. 


CHAPTER  Xiri 
LIGHTING  AND  WIRING 

Illumination  In  the  past  has  been  looked  upon  larirely  as  an 
accessory.  Modem  illuminating  engineering,  according  to  C.  E. 
Clewell  on  Industrial  Illumination,  June,  1912.  is  concerned  with 
the  adaptation  of  the  available  types  of  lamps  to  certain  supply 
circuits,  to  various  classes  of  service,  and  to  given  conditions  of 
building  construction. 

A  few  years  ago  the  older  type  of  arc  lamp,  and  the  carbon 
filament  lamp,  typifying  a  large  and  a  small  unit,  covered  the 
range   of  types  of  lamps  available  for   illumination   work  in   the 


mo       inno      itm      imd 
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Fig.  1.     Average  candle-power  ranges  of  old  and  new  lamps. 


industries.  This  limitation  in  candle-power  has  gone  through  an 
evolution  by  the  introduction  in  more  recent  years  of  the  enclosed 
arc,  the  open  flame-carbon  arc,  the  metallic  flame  arc  and  the 
long  burning  flame  carbon  arc  lamp,  as  Improvements  on  the 
original  arc  lamp ;  and  the  metallized  filament,  the  tantalum  and 
the  tungsten  lamps,  as  improvements  on  the  original  filament  lamp. 
The  Moore  tube*  the  Nernst  and  the  mercury  vapor  lamp  are  also 
available  as  new  typea 

The  candle-power  values  of  these  various  lamps  are  shown  in 
Fig.  1  where,  in  an  approximate  manner,  the  average  mean  spheric' 
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cp.  values  of  >JI  types,  both  old  &nd  new  are  Indicated.  Fig.  1 
■howa  the  over-all  dlmenBlons  ot  the  various  lanii>ii  from  which 
tt  la  apparent  that  the  dlmenBlons  for  given  c.p.  values  have  been 
madlHed   by  changeH   In  denlgn. 

Re-dlrectlng  the  light  where  moat  useful  should  be  Included  In 
development  ot  high  emclency  lamps  as  additional  to  the  matter 
Of  total  light  (lui  per  watt.  The  growing  tendency  to  rate  electric 
lamps  according  to  (he  effective  Illumination  produced  on  the 
work  rather  than  In  terms  of  (he  wntts  per  mean  spherical  cp. 
Id  evidence  that  this  Item  will  probobly  be  Included  In  the  con- 
siderations of  lamp  enlclency  more  In  the  future  than  In  the  past. 

Quantity  of  light  la  not  the  aole  criterion  of  excellence :  unl- 
romilty  over  (he  work,  dlfTuslon,  adequate  Inteniilttes  on  the  Bides 
of  the  work,  absence  ot  glare,  color  vhIucb  and  similar  Items  are 
flven  an  Importance  almost  If  not  quite  equal  to  vertically  down- 
irard  Intensities. 


<       !.       I. 


One  Candle  Power.  The  recognlEed  unit  of  lighting  i 
ment  Is  a  candle-power  per  hour.  This  Is  an  arbitrary  unit,  orig- 
inally the  light  emitted  by  a  spermaceti  candle  burning  120  grains 
per  hour,  known  as  the  Brltlnh  standard  candle,  but  later  modi- 
Oed  to  the  "  International  Candle."  which  emlta  slightly  leas  light 
than  the  Brltlxh  candle. 

Factory  Illumination  Costa.  Factory  work  generally  speaking 
may  be  grouped  Into.  (1)  work  on  a  horiiontal  plane,  as  bench 
work  of  some  kinds  which.  In  the  main,  requires  only  downward 
Illumination:  and  12)  olher  work  such  as  that  included  under  ma- 
chine tool  operations,  foundry  mouldn.  rolling  mills,  assembly,  and 
the  like,  where.  In  addition  to  vertically  downward  light,  side  com- 
ponents effective  on  vertical  planes,  as  well  as  shadow  elimination, 
play  an  Important  part  In  the  excellence  of  results. 

The  height  of  celling,  roof  or  Iruswe  limits  In  a  very  large  meaa- 
vre  the  slie  and  type  of  lamp  to  be  employed.  Experiment  and 
DBase   demonstrate   the   disadvantage   of   using   Tery   large   lampa 
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for  low  ceilings*  while  lack  of  economy  prohibits  the  use  of  small 
lamps  for  high  areas.  In  former  years  arc  lamps  were  used  for 
low  factory  bays,  while  in  some  extremes  no  appreciable  general 
illumination  was  possible,  due  to  the  absence  of  sufficient  clearanoe 
between  cranes  and  ceiling  for  an  arc  lamp.  In  like  manner  very 
high  bays  have  been  inadequately  lighted,  due  to  the  lack  of 
lamps  possessing  sufficient  c.p.  and  suitable  distribution  char- 
acteristics. To>day,  however,  lamps  of  enormouHly  greater  c.p. 
and  more  suitable  distribution  are  available  for  the  higher  area, 
while  lamps  with  corresponding  advantages  are  available  for  low 
areas. 

Open  spaces  simplify  the  problem  by  permitting  the  use  of  lamps 
spaced  comparatively  far  apart,  while  the  interference  of  belting 
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11.  12.  13  and  14. 


calls  for  a  type  and  arrangement  of  lamps  which  will  provide 
diffusion  so  as  to  reduce  the  shadows  ordinarily  produced  by  belts. 
In  an  atmosphere  filled  with  dust  and  dirt  a  penetrating  light 
should  be  employed,  and  in  spaces  of  the  latter  class  the  main- 
tenance is  apt  to  be  greatly  increased  with  the  rapid  accumulation 
of  dirt  on  the  lamps  and  reflectors. 

The  arrangement  of  lamps  should  not  be  influenced  primarily 
by  the  ceiling  construction.  Plans  made  up  without  regard  to  the 
ease  of  installation  may  sometimes  be  modified  so  as  to,  yield 
equally  satisfactory  results,  however,  with  a  considerable  reduc* 
tion  in  first  cost  for  installing,  by  taking  into  account  certain 
features  of  the  beams  or  girders. 

Tfce   Spacing  Distance   of   lamps   is   a   first   consideration.     Ex- 
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periments  have  Bhown,  for  example,  that  In  certain  office  locations 
with  moderate  ceiling  heights,  a  fipacing  distance  not  exceeding 
7  ft.  6  ins.  is  most  advantageous.  Thin  results  in  a  uniform  illum- 
ination on  the  deslcs  if  the  proper  reflectors  are  used,  and  the 
light  from  a  sufficient  number  of  sources  thus  secured  insures  a 
diffusion  of  the  resulting  illumination.  The  directional  features 
of  the  light  are  furthermore  far  superior  to  those  cases  where 
larger  spacing  distances  are  employed. 

The  spacing  also  governs  the  size  of  lamp  to  be  used.  As  an 
illustration,  whether  one  260-watt  or  four  60-watt  tungsten  lamps 
are  to  be  installed  for  a  given  area  will  be  determined  largely  by 
the  desired  directional  features  of  the  light. 

The  Mounting  Height  should  be  determined  on  a  basis  of  the 
avoidance  of  glare  and  of  the  ease  in  getting  at  the  lamps  for 
maintenance.  The  lamps  should  be  mounted  high  enough  to  be 
out  of  the  line  of  viHion,  and  where  the  ceilings  are  too  low  to 
admit  this,  lamps  of  small  size  should  be  selected  to  reduce  the 
quantity  of  light  flux  which  enters  the  eye  or  is  eftective  thereon 
when  looking  into  any  lamp. 

Current  Requirements  for  Lighting.  A.  L.  Cook  in  Power.  May 
4.  191$.  states  that  the  usual  vutages  employed  for  lighting  are 
about  120  or  240  with  a  two-wire  system  and  120  for  each  side 
with  a  three-wire  system.  Either  direct  or  alternating  current 
may  be  u.sed.  Occasionally,  three-phase  or  two-phase  alternating 
current  is  employed  for  lighting,  because  of  peculiarities  in  the 
conditions  of  supply.  For  alternating-current  lighting  60  cycles 
is  generally  used,  since  26  cycles  ia  not  as  satisfactory  owing  to  a 
flickering  of  the  lights  in  some  cases.  It  has  been  found,  how- 
ever, that  tungsten  lamps  having  a  rating  of  60  watts  or  more 
can  be  employed  satisfactorily  on  25  cyclea  With  ordinary  in- 
closed arc  lamps,  26  cycles  is  not  satisfactory,  although  flame- 
carbon  arc  lamps  can  be  used  on  this  frequency.  For  direct- 
current  motors,  the  standard  voltages  are  115,  230  or  660,  and  for 
alternating-current  motors.  110,  220.  440  and  550  volts  are  com- 
monly employed,  although  in  some  cases,  for  very  large  motors, 
2.200  volts  is  used.  The  frequency  may  be  either  60  or  26  cycles, 
and  occasionally  40. 

The  voltages  given  for  lighting  and  power  service  are  the  values 
at  the  lamps  or  motors.  The  standard  generator  voltages  for 
direct  current  are  126,  260  and  600.  and  for  alternating 
current,  120,  240;  480  and  600.  which  allows  a  reasonable  drop 
between  the  generator  and  the  load.  In  some  cases  a  multlvolt- 
age  system  is  used  for  motors,  in  order  to  give  a  ready  means 
of  varying  the  speed.  This  is  not  generally  necessary,  however, 
since  modem  direct-current  motors  permit  wide  speed  variation 
by  a  change  in  the  fleld  strength. 

The  choice  of  a  particular  system  fos  lighting  or  power  service  is 
affected  by  a  number  of  factors,  such  as  the  character  of  the 
existing  system  or  the  central-station  source  of  supply,  and  the 
relative  sizes  of  the  power  and  lighting  loads.  When  an  extension 
is  to  be  made  to  an  existing  installation,  the  same  system  must 
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be  used  for  the  extension,  unless  the  addition  1»  so  larse  or  the 
requirements  differ  so  widely  that  a  change  In  the  system  or  the 
addition  of  a  different  kind  of  supply  can  be  seriously  considered. 
For  a  new  plant  more  freedom  of  choice  exists,  and  the  relative 
merits  of  the  various  systems  will  therefore  be  considered. 

Direct  va.  Alternating  Current,  For  li^rhtinir.  either  alternating 
or  direct  current  would,  in  general,  be  satisfactory,  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  easy  change  of  voltage  in  the  case  of  the  former  makes 
it  preferable  in  supplying  buildings  covering  large  areas.  How- 
ever, the  lighting  load  is  usually  small,  compared  with  the  power 
load;  hence  the  choice  is  fixed  by  the  power  requirements.  TIm 
important  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  alternating  and  direct 
current  for  power  supply  ma£  be  summarised  as  follows: 


DIBBCT  CURRBNT 

It  is  not  generally  feasible 
to  use  more  than  240  vults  for 
lighting.  Therefore  this  limits 
the  voltage  of  the  system  if 
supplied  from  the  same  gen- 
erator as  the  motors. 

2.  Maintenance  is  higher,  ow- 
ing to  commutators. 


ALTBtMATING  CIIKSSMT 

The  voltage  can  be  easily 
transformed.  using  voltages 
suitable  for  lights  and   motora 


3.  Wide  speed  variation  of 
motor  by  simple  means,  with 
high  efficiency. 

4.  Motors  tfave  better  start- 
ing characteristics  for  cranes 
and  elevators. 

6.  Starting  current  is  lower 
for  usual  types  of  constant- 
speed  motors. 


2.  There  is  no  commutator; 
hence  the  motor  is  more  rag- 
ged. It  will  stand  larger  mo- 
mentary overloads,  there  is  no 
danger  of  Are  from  sparks  at 
the  commutator  and  It  Is  more 
reliable. 

3.  Speed  variation  is  difficult 
and  the  motor  is  leas  efficient 
at  reduced  speeds. 

4.  Operation  is  not  satisfac- 
tory on  high-speed  elevators 
and  large  cranea  Starting  car- 
rent   Is  greater. 

5.  Starting  current  for  or- 
dinary type  Is  large.  Special 
arrangements  are  necessary  to 
reduce  it. 

6.  A  somewhat  larger  gener- 
ator is  required  for  a  given  mo- 
tor load. 

The  relative  sixes  of  the  poweV  and  lighting  loads  will  hav«  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  selection  of  the  system.  In  some  cases 
of  light  manufacturing,  particularly  if  all  the  work  Is  In  one 
building,  where  the  feeders  would  be  short,  direct  current  might 
well  be  used,  employing  120  volts  two-wire  for  small  systems^  and 
240  volts  three-wire,  or  possibly  two-wire,  for  larger  systems. 
If  a  two-wire  system  be  used,  the  feeders  would  be  about  one- 
fourth  as  large  for  the  240  volts  as  for  120  volts;  but.  on  the 
other  hand,  the  lighting  would  have  to  be  supplied  at  240,  which 
would  entail  somewhat  greater  cost  for  lamps  and  maintenance. 
It  is  better  to  operate  the  motors  at  240  volts  and  supply  the 
lights  on  a  120-240-volt  three-wire  system.  By  this  means,  the 
saving  In  size  of  feeders  is  nearly  as  great  as  If  the  entire  load 
were  supplied  at  240  volts  and  the  advantage  of  the  lower-voltage 
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lamps  is  secured.  The  additional  power-house  equipment  is  of 
small  cost. 

For  most  industrial  uses,  the  altematingr-current  motor  is  satis- 
factory, and  in  some  cases  almost  necessary,  either  because  of 
tlie  great  distances  from  the  power  house  or  the  severe  operating 
conditions  due  to  dust,  moisture,  etc.  Its  principal  disadvantage 
Is  the  difficulty  in  adjusting  the  speed.  With  a  direct-current 
system  it  is  possible  to  obtain  motors  which  will  allow  a  speed 
change  of  three  to  one.  When  the  speed  is  adjusted  to  a  given 
value  between  these  limits,  it  will  remain  practically  constant 
regardless  of  the  load.  Such  motors  are.  extensively  used  for 
driving  lathes  and  similar  machine  tools.  It  is  possible  to  pro- 
vide means  by  which  the  speed  of  an  alternating-current  motor 
can  be  adjusted  to  as  wide  a  range  as  the  direct-current  motor, 
but  usually  at  a  sacrifice  in  efficiency;  whereas,  the  direct-current 
motor  has  nearly  the  same  efficiency  at  all  speeds.  Moreover,  the 
variable-speed  alternating-current  motor,  having  been  adjusted  to 
a  particular  speed,  will  not  maintain  this  as  the  load  changes; 
instead,  the  speed  will  increase  as  the  load  decreases.  This  wide 
speed  variation  is  objectionable  where  constant  speed  with  varying 
load  la  necessary,  as  In  machine-tool  driving;  but  for  some  pur- 
poses, such  as  ventilating  fans,  centrifugal  pumps»  paper  machines, 
and  the  like,  where  the  load  does  not  vary  suddenly,  the  use 
of  an  alternating-current  adjustable-speed  motor  is  satisfactory. 
Alternating-current  motors  are  not  as  satisfactory  for  cranes  and 
elevators,  owing  principally  to  the  difficulty  of  control,  particularly 
when  making  stops.  For  this  reason  direct-current  motors  are  to 
be  preferred  for  high-speed  elevators  and  large  cranes.  There- 
fore, in  an  office  building  where  the  elevator  load  is  usually  greater 
than  the  other  motor  load  and  the  length  of  the  feeders  is  not 
great,  the  direct-current  system  is  preferable.  For  large  buildings 
the  three-wire,  240-volt  system  should  be  used,  the  motors  operating 
at  240  volts  and  the  lights  at  120.  Only  in  small  buildings  should 
the  120- volt  2-wire  system  be  u.«4ed. 

If  the  building  is  not  supplied  from  a  power  plant  on  the  prem- 
ises, but  obtains  its  supply  from  a  central  station,  the  type  of 
service  will  depend  upon  the  system  of  the  supply  company.  If 
only  alternating  current  is  available  it  will  be  best  to  use  alter- 
nating-current elevators  unless  the  speed  is  high  (above  300  ft. 
per  min.)  rather  than  provide  the  necessary  transforming  ap- 
paratus For  industrial  establishments  in  general,  the  alternating 
current  is  to  be  preferred  unless  the  cranes  and  variable-speed 
topis  form  a  large  proiK>rtion  of  the  total  load.  If  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  use  direct  current  for  some  of  the  motors,  it  is  better 
to  provide  alternating-current  service  for  general  uses,  with  a 
direct-current  supply  for  cranes  and  special  work. 

When  installing  any  wiring  it  is  desirable  to  conform  in  all  re- 
spects to  the  local  rules  governing  such  installations.  The  rules 
of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  called  the  *'  National 
caectric  Code,"  form  the  basis  of  most  of  the  regulations  which 
have   been  Issued   by  various  cities   and   other  parties   interested. 
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and  must  be  followed  in  order  to  obtain  fire  insurance  on  prop- 
erty. These  rules  may  be  obtained  gratis  from  the  National  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters  by  applying  to  its  New  York.  Boston  or  Chi- 
cago offices.  The  Inspection  Department  of  the  Associated  Fac- 
tory  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Companies,  with  an  office  in  Boston, 
has  issued  the  "  National  Electric  Code "  with  explanatory  notes, 
thus  giving  in  many  cases  more  specific  directions  for  the  proper 
installation  of  electrical  apparatus  than  is  contained  in  the  *'  Code/* 
In  many  cases  there  are  rules  issued  by  the  city  inspection  de- 
partments, which  are  substantially  the  same  as  the  "National 
Electric  Code."  but  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  work  not 
only  meets  the  code  requirements  but  also  conforms  to  the  local 
rules.  In  the  following  discussion  the  rules  of  the  "National 
Electric  Code  "  are  followed. 

Choice  and  Distribution  of  Lamps.  The  subject  of  th«  proper 
illumination  of  industrial  establishments  has  in  the  past  few  years 
been  given  considerable  attention  on  the  part  of  factory  super* 
intendents  and  managers,  who  have  begun  to  realize  that  it  pays 
to  provide  sufficient  Illumination.  Investigations  have  shown  that 
an  efficient  lighting  system  increases  the  output  from  2  to  10%. 
and  it  has  also  been  found  that  the  number  of  accidents  is  ma- 
terially reduced  when  adequate  lighting  is  provided. 

For  interior  illumination  of  buildings,  there  are  available  the 
following  types  of  lamps: 

Lamp  Service 

1.  Carbon-filament     a.c.  or  d,a 

2.  Gem-  or  metalized-fllament    a.c  or  d.c. 

3.  Tantalum     a.c.  or  d-c, 

4.  Tungsten,  including  "nitrogen"  filled  lamps a.c.  or  da 

6.  Inclosed -carbon  arc   a.c.  or  d.c. 

6.  Metallic-flame  or  magnetite  arc   d.c 

7.  Flame-carbon  arc   a.c.  or  d.c. 

8.  Nemst    a.c.  or  d.c. 

9.  Cooper-Hewitt  mercury  arc a.c.  or  d-c 

While  all  of  the  foregoing  types  have  been  used  for  interior 
illumination,  the  practice  has  now  become  so  standardized  as  to 
make  the  tungsten  lamp  by  far  the  most  common  for  ordinary 
heights  of  ceilings.  The  metallic-fiame  arc  and  flame-carbon  arc 
are  used  for  lighting  large  floor  areas  with  high  oeilinss.  particu- 
larly where  there  is  more  or  less  smoke  and  gas.  The  so-called 
nitrogen-filled  lamp,  which  is  a  special  form  of  tunirsten  lamp 
with  the  bulb  flUed  with  nitrogen  or  a  similar  gas.  is  very  useful 
where  large  lighting  units  can  be  employed,  and  the  tendency  is 
to  use  this  In  place  of  the  metallic-flame  or  flame-carbon  arc.  owins 
to  the  reduced  cost  of  maintenanoe.  The  mercury  arc  has  also 
been  used  extensively,  principally  because  of  its  small  power  con- 
sumption, but  it  produces  such  an  objectionable  color  that  it  is 
unsuitable  for  many  uses  and  can  better  be  replaced  by  the  nitro- 
gen-fllled  lamp.  This  gives  a  light  even  whiter  than  the  ordinary 
tungsten  lamp  with  a  power  consumption  not  much  greater  than 
^^t  of  the  mercury  arc.    Present  practice,  therefore,   for  rooms 
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of  ordinary  height,  has  narrowed  down  to  the  use  of  tungsten 
lamps  with  grlaas  or  steel  reflectors,  mounted  near  the  celling  and 
arranged  to  give  sufficient  Illumination  to  the  entire  room.  In 
general,  drop  cords  with  Individual  lights  have  been  eliminated  as 
far  as  possible  and  are  used  only  for  special  work  which  cannot  be 
lighted  from  the  overhead  lamps.  Where  it  Is  necessary  to  use 
individual  lights,  a  16-c.p.  carbon-fllament  or  a  40-watt  gem  lamp 
Is  used.  The  latter  is  preferable  as  it  gives  the  same  candlepower 
as  the  carbon  and  requires  about  20%  less  power.  The  following 
gives  data  on  the  various  sizes  of  tungsten  lamps: 

DATA  ON   TUN08TBN   LAMPS  * 


Slse 

Watts  per 

Approximate  current, 

rated 

Candle- 

candle- 

Life. 

amperes 

watts 

power 

power 

hours 

120  volts 

240  volts 

25 

24 

1.06 

1000 

0.21 

0.11 

40 

39 

1.03 

1000 

0.33 

0.17 

60 

60 

1.00 

1000 

0.60 

0.26 

100 

105 

0.96 

1000 

0.83 

0.42 

150 

167 

0.90 

1000 

1.25 

0.62 

250 

278 

0.90 

1000 

2.08 

1.04 

400 

445 

0.90 

1000 

8.33 

1.67 

500 

655 

0.90 

1000 

4.16 

2.08 

t200 

222 

0.90 

1000 

1.67 

•  •  • 

fsoo 

353 

0.85 

1000 

2.60 

•  •  • 

t400 

634 

0.76 

1000 

3.33 

•  •  • 

fsoo 

714 

0.70 

1000 

4.16 

•  •  • 

+750 

1150 

0.65 

1000 

6.26 

•  •  • 

flOOO 

1«65 

0.60 

1000 

8.33 

•  •  • 

*From  figures  supplied  by  the  National  Lamp  Works  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.  The  above  applies  to  120-volt  lamps;  for  240- 
yolt  lamps  the  watts  per  c.p.  are  about  107c'  higher. 

fNitrogen-flUed  lamps  of  120  volts  only. 


Power  Required  for  Illumination  with  Tungsten  Lamps.  The 
power  required  to  light  a  given  floor  area  as  given  by  A.  L.  Cook 
In  Power.  May  4.  1915.  varies  with  the  amount  of  light  necessary, 
w^hich  in  turn  will  vary  with  the  character  of  the  work  carried 
on.  Table  I  gives  the  number  of  watts  required  per  sq.  ft  of 
floor  area  for  difterent  classes  of  work,  with  various  arrangements 
of  tungsten  lamps.  These  values  are  based  on  good  practice  and 
ivill  give  flrst-class  Illumination  under  average  conditions.  The 
principal  Item  which  would  aftect  these  values  is  the  color  of  the 
ceilings  and  walls.  For  offices,  stores,  corridors  and  drafting 
rooms  it  is  assumed  that  both  the  ceilings  and  the  walls  are  fairly 
llfht  in  color,  while  for  factories,  warehouses  and  power  houses 
they  would  be  darker  and  less  light  would  be  reflected.  The 
figures  given  for  general  ofldce  illumination  are  sufficient  for  usual 
office  work,  while  those  for  special  illumination  should  be  used 
where  bookkeeping*  or  work  of  a  similar  nature  is  carried  on.  The 
amount  of  power  allowed  for  a  drafting  room  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide suitable  illumination  without  the  use  of  individual  lamps. 
For  rooms  where  rough  manufacturing  is  carried  on  and  where 
close  application  to  the  work  is  not  required,  the  flgures  for  gen- 
eral   factory    illumination   should    be    sufficient;    for   flne   machine 
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work,  toolmakinff  and  bench  work,  those  for  special  factory  fllwii- 
ination  should  be  used.  The  lamps  should  be  provided  with  salt- 
able  reflectors,  in  order  to  direct  as  much  of  the  light  as  pooslble 
on  the  work.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  these  reflectors,  but  they 
can  all  be  grouped  in  a  few  general  classes,  each  of  which  is  best 
adapted  for  particular  conditions.  There  are  on  the  market  several 
types  of  glass  reflectors  which  direct  most  of  the  light  in  a  down- 
wa^  direction,  but  allow  a  certain  amount  to  pass  through  to  the 


Fig.  5.     Bowl  type.  Dome  type. 

0 

ceiling.  The  >  best  example  of  this  type  is  the  prismatic  "  Hdk>- 
phane."  In  order  to  have  a  good  distribution  of  light,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  employ  the  proper  style  of  reflector;  hence  a  different  sise 
is  manufactured  for  each  size  of  tungsten  lamp.  It  is  necessaiy 
also  to  use  the  right  type  of  shade  holder  in  order  that  the  lamp 
may  be  correctly  located  in  the  reflector. 

Since  modern  systems  of  illumination  are  usually  laid  out  to 
give  practically  uniform  lighting  over  the  entire  floor  area,  it  la 
necessary  to  use  different  types  of  reflectors  for  different  heights 
of  ceilings  and  spacings  between  lamp&  The  Holophane  prismatic 
glass  reflectors  are  made  in  three  styles :  "  Elxtensive.*'  for  low 
ceilings ;  "  intensive,"  for  medium  ceilings ;  and  "  focusing.**  for 
high  ceilings.  Glass  reflectors  are  best  adapted  for  ofnoes.  stores, 
drafting  rooms  and  similar  places,  where  it  is  desirable  to  light 
the  walls  and  ceilings,  as  well  as  the  work.  They  have  also  been 
used  quite  extensively  for  factory  lighting,  but  are  not  suitable  for 
use  where  there  is  danger  of  breakage. 

Steel  reflectors  are  made  in  a  number  of  styles,  with  white  porce- 
lain-enamel surfaces,  white  painted  surfaces,  or  aluminum  painted 
surfaces.  In  general,  the  porcelain-enameled  reflector  is  better 
than  the  others,  owing  to  a  great  reflecting  power,  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  can  be  kept  clean.  There  are  two  general  types 
of  steel  reflectors  —  the  bowl,  shown  In  Fig.  5-o,  and  the  dome, 
in  Fig.  B'b,  These  reflectors  are  made  in  various  slaes  to  suit 
particular  tungsten  lamps,  and  in  various  shapes  for  different 
heights  of  ceiling.  The  dome  type  (b)  should  be  used  generally; 
the  bowl  t3rpe  (a),  which  incloses  the  lamp  more  than  the  dome, 
being  used  only  when  the  lamps  are  mounted  so  low  that  they 
would  be  in  the  line  of  sight  of  the  workmen.  When  steel  re- 
flectors are   used,   the  ceilings  are  not  illuminated,   except   by  a 
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small  amount  due  to  reflection  from  the  benches  or  tables;  but  for 
many  IndUBtrial  applications  this  is  not  objectionable.  In  offices 
the  steel  reflectors  do  not  ^ve  a  pleasing  effect.  Values  for 
either  giaAS  or  steel  reflectors  are  given  in  column  A  of  Table  I, 
Binoe  they  are  both  classed  as  direct  illuminants.  For  the  same 
<:haracter  of  walls  and  ceilings  there  would  be  only  a  slight  dif- 
ference in  the  amount  of  illumination  produced  by  the  two  types. 

TABLB:  I.     POWER  REQUIRED  FOR  ILLUMINATION. 

TUNGSTEN  LAMPS* 

Watts  per  square  foot 
Direct      Indirect 
Class  of  work  A  B 

Ofllca  —  general    1.00  1.60 

Office  —  special 1.26  2.00 

Drafting  room    2.00  3.20 

Corridors  and  hnlls 0.50  0.80 

Factories  —  general     0.80 

Factories  —  special    1.50 

Warehouses   0.50 

Stores 1.26  2.00 

Power  house   0.80 

Storage     0.30 

*If  nitrogen-filled  lamps  are  used,  multiply  the  watts  per  square 
foot  as  given  above  by  0.76. 

HBfOHT  AND  Approximate  Spacing  op  Liohtiho  Units.  Sises  of 
lighting  units  for  various  mounting  heights  are  as  follows: 

Height  of  Unit  above  Floor  Size  of  Unit.  Watts 

Up  to  9  ft 40  or  60 

9   to   11   ft 60  or  100 

11    to  16  ft 100  or  150 

16   to  20   ft >60  or  260 

20  ft  and  above 250,  400,  600  and  nitrogen-filled 

lamps  or  fiame  arcs 

Table  11  gives  the  approximate  spacing  distances  for  lighting 
units. 

Comparison  of  the  Cost  of  Lighting  by  Various  Systems.  R. 
Trautschold  in  the  Scientific  American  Supplement,  March  27, 
1916,  states  that  6  gals,  of  kerosene  oil  is  capable  of  giving  out 
4.600  c.p.  if  all  waste  is  eliminated.  With  care  the  waste  for 
6  gals,  of  oil  burned  should  not  exceed  6  qts. 

The  cost  of  lighting  a  small  cottage  or  flat  for  a  year  forms  a 
▼ery  understandable  comparison.  Taking  the  average  year  in  and 
year  out,  such  an  establishment  —  if  the  hall  light  is  turned  down 
low,  the  kitchen  light  extinguished  when  the  last  dish  of  the  day 
has  been  washed  and  put  away  and  all  the  other  little  economies 
that  are  Insisted  upon  by  the  careful  housekeeper  —  would  bum 
an  equivalent  of  about  100  c.p.  8  hrs.  each  day.  or  110,000  c.p. 
during  the  year,  illumination  that  would  not  be  very  excessive 
for  one  fairly  large  room. 

In  the  days  of  the  kerosene  lamp,  the  5-gaI.  oil  can  would  have 
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TABLE    IL 


APPROXIMATE    SPACING    DISTANCES     FOR 
LIGHTING  UNITS 


Size  of 

units. 

watts 

40 
40 
40 

60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

160 
150 
150 
150 


Watts 

per 

sq.  ft, 

direct  • 

0.3 
0.5 
0.8 

0.8 

0.5 

0.8 

1.0 

1.25 

1.6 

0.5 

0.8 

1.0 

1.25 

1.5 

2.0 

0.6 
0.8 
1.0 
1.26 


Spacing 
distance 

11  ft-  6  in. 
9  ft. 

7  ft. 

14  ft  2  in. 
11  ft 

8  ft.  8  in. 


7  ft 

7  ft. 

6  ft 

14  ft 

11  ft 

10  ft 

9  ft. 

8  ft. 

7  ft. 


9  in. 
4  in. 


2  in. 


2  in. 


17  ft  4  in. 

13  ft  8  in. 

12  ft.  3  in. 

11  ft 


Siseof 
units, 
watts 

150 
150 

250 
250 
260 
250 
250 
250 
250 

400 
400 
400 
400 
400 

500 
600 
500 
500 
500 


Watts 

per 

sq.  ft.. 

direct  • 

1.5 
2.0 

0.3 

0.6 

0.8 

1.0 

1.26 

1.5 

2.0 

0.8 

1.0 

1.25 

1.50 

2.0 

0.8 

1.0 

1.25 

1.50 

2.0 


Spacing 
distance 


8  in. 
8  IB. 


5  in. 
8  in. 


10  ft 
8  ft 

29  ft 

22  ft 

17  ft 

15  ft   10  in. 

14  ft.      1  in. 

12  ft   11  in. 

11  ft     2  in. 

22  ft     5  In. 

20  ft 

17  ft  11  In, 


16  ft 
14  ft. 

25  ft 
22  ft 
20  ft 
18  ft 


4 

1 


in. 
in. 


6  in. 
3  in. 


15  ft.  10  in. 


♦  The  flgures  given  apply  to  ordinary  tungst  lamps.  In  general 
the  spacing  of  lamps  .should  be  about  50%  greater  than  their 
height  above  the  work  illuminated. 


to  be  replenished  every  2  weeks  or  so.  in  such  an  establishment 
for  about  125  gals,  of  kerosene  would  be  consumed  during  the 
year. 

Ever  since  "city  gas"  first  came  into  general  use  for  lighting, 
the  type  of  burner  most  comfhonly  employed  has  been  the  or- 
dinary open  tip  ("flsh  tall")  burner,  emitting  a  fan>like  flame 
Such  a  burner  has  a  lighting  capacity  of  about  20  c.p.,  and  to 
obtain  110,000  c.p.  about  27.000  cu.  ft  of  gas  would  have  to  be 
burned,  or  at  least  paid  for,  as  there  is  bound  to  be  a  certain 
unavoidable  leakage.  This  quantity  would  demand  the  use  of  un- 
shaded lights  only,  for  shades  would,  as  in  the  case  of  oil  lamps, 
lead  to  extra  expense. 

The  upright  Welsbach  burner  is  very  much  more  economical  in 
the  consumption  of  gas  than  the  open  tip  burner  for  the  same 
illumination,  consuming  only  about  one-third  as  much  ga&  The 
inverted  Welsbach  mantle  is  even  more  economical,  due  to  the 
more  efficient  mixing  of  gas  and  air  before  it  Is  ignited.  Tliis 
type  of  burner  consumes  but  about  one-fifth  as  much  gas  as  does 
the  open  tip  burner.  For  domestic  purposes  the  incandescent 
electric  bulb  is  almost  universally  used,  and,  until  recent  years. 
this  meant  the  common  carbon  filament  lamp  —  the  Edison  lamp. 
These  lamps  are  made  in  various  sixes,  capable  of  emitting  a 
definite  amount  of  light  —  the  usual  rated  candle-power  being  IC 
and  multiples  of  16.     The  average  consumption  of  electrical  en- 
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with  clear  glasa  bulbs,  1b  very  close  to  four 
for  each  oclual  candle-power,  so  that  for 
110.000  cp.  about  47e  k.w.  (1  kilowatt  =  1.000  watts)  would  be 
required.  As  some  shades  or  trosted  bulbs  would  very  probably 
ba  used  In  any  private  ap&rtment  or  house,  a  more  conservative 
flEure  would  be  &00  k.w. 


i 

1 

t 
t 


tl.DO  per  thousand  cubic  feel:  and  electricity  at  10  iris,  per  kilowatt 
FIk.  t.    Comparison  of  coat  of  lighting  by  various  systems. 

Bulbs  In  which  the  carbon  filament  Is  replaced  by  fine  wires 
of  a  metal  (hat  becomes  Incandescent  more  easily  than  (he  carbon 
filament,  known  under  various  trade  names,  such  as  "Tungsten" 
and  "Hsjda,"  consume  but  about  I^^  watts  for  each  actual  cp., 
Instead  of  nearly  iM  waits  as  do  the  carbon  filament  bulbs. 
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Cost  of  Oporatlon  of  Practical  Lighting  Syatema.  Ward  Har- 
riaon  (Electrical  World,  November  16,  1918)  atatea  that  in  de- 
terminin^r  the  total  operatinir  coat  of  any  ayatem  of  Uglitlns.  tbraa 
itema  must  be  considered: 

1.  Fixed  charges,  which  Include  intereat  on  the  Inreatment. 
depreciation  of  permanent  parta  and  other  ezpenaea  whi<A  are 
independent  of  the  number  of  houra  of  uae.  Frequently  thla  Item 
forms  the  greater  part  of  the  total  operating  expense,  yet  It  la 
only  too  often  omitted  from  cost  tablea 

2.  Maintenance  charges,  which  include  renewal  of  parta,  repairs. 
labor  and  all  costa»  except  the  cost  of  energy,  which  depends  upon 
the  hours  of  burning. 

3.  The  cost  of  energy,  which  depends  upon  the  houra  of  burning 
and  the  rate  per  Icw.-hr. 

The  life  of  a  lighting  system  depends  not  only  upon  the  wearing 
out  of  parts,  but  also  upon  obsolescence.  There  are  no  installa- 
tions in  this  country  which  have  been  in  use  for  a  period  of  seven 
or  eight  years  which  are  not  already  obsolete.  Although  the  lamps 
may  be  in  good  operating  condition,  economy  demands  that  they 
be  replaced  by  more  efficient  illuminanta.  There  is  every  indica- 
tion that  the  next  few  years  will  see  even  greater  progress  in  the 
development  of  lamps  and  the  use  of  light.  The  rate  of  deprecia- 
tion on  all  permanent  parts  is  equal  to  at  least  12.B%.  Tlie  in- 
vestment required  in  the  tungsten  system  of  lighting  Is  relatively 
very  low. 

A  table  which  would  show  the  total  operating  expense  of  tung- 
sten lamps  for  all  sizes,  with  every  discount  from  the  list  prices. 
for  all  possible  periods  of  burning  per  year,  and  under  all  cost  of 
energy,  would  be  so  large  as  to  be  entirely  impracticable.  From 
Table  III,  however,  the  operating  expense  of  units  under  any  set 
of  conditions  may  be  found  with  little  calculation. 

The  total  investment  includes  the  cost  of  lamps,  reflectors,  hold- 
ers and  sockets.  The  Investment  In  permanent  parts  la  the  total 
investment  minus  the  price  of  lamps.  No  depreciation  is  enlarged 
against  the  lamps  inasmuch  as  they  are  regularty  renewed.  The 
labor  item  under  fixed  charges  provides  for  the  cleaning  of  all 
units  once  each  month.  For  the  smaller  units  with  steel  reflectors 
the  cost  of  cleaning  is  taken  as  $0.02  per  unit  Cor  each  cleaning. 
Data  obtained  from  installations  where  accurate  cost  records  are 
kept  show  that  this  figure  is  conservative  for  labor  at  $0.20  per  hr. 
The  cost  of  cleaning  other  reflectors  is  taken  in  proportion  to  th^ 
amount  of  labor  required.  Some  illuminanta  require  attendance 
at  regular  Intervals.  The  cleaning  is  done  at  the  same  time  and 
is,  therefore,  included  under  the  maintenance  charge.  For  units 
which  require  no  regular  attendance  the  cleaning  expense  be- 
comes a  Heparate  charge.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  fixed  <Aarg«s 
form  only  a  small  part  of  the  total  operating  cost  for  a  lighting 
system. 

The  maintenance  charge  is  given  for  a  1.000-hour  period  of 
burning.  To  find  the  annual  charge  in  any  case  It  is  necessary  to 
"^^ultlply  by  the  ratio  of  the  total  hours  of  burning  to  1.000  houra 
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TABLE  III. 


TOTAL.  ANNUAL  OPERATING  COSTS  —  100-VOLT 
TO  130-VOLT  TUNGSTEN  UNITS 


1,000  hours'  operation 

per  year. 

LiampB  bought  on 

$150  contract 


Energy 
cost, 
cents 

1 
2 
8 
4 
6 
6 
8 
10 


Size  of  lamp,  rated  watts 
40  10b  250  600 


$1.16 
1.56 
1.96 
2.36 
2.76 
3.16 
3.96 
4.76 


12.24 
3.24 
4.24 
6.24 
6.24 
7.24 
9.24 

11.24 


14.93 
7.43 
9.93 
12.43 
14.93 
17.43 
22.43 
27.43 


$9.50 
14.60 
19.50 
24.60 
29.60 
34.50 
44.50 
64.50 


1,000  hours*  operation 
per  year. 
Lamps  bought  on 
$1,200  contract 


1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
8 
10 


1.13 
1.63 
1.93 
2.33 
2.7J 
3.13 
3.93 
4.73 


2.16 
3.16 
4.16 
6.16 
6.16 
7.16 
9.16 
11.16 


4.73 
7.23 
9.73 
12.23 
14.73 
17.23 
22.23 
27.23 


9.10 
14.10 
19.10 
24.10 
29.10 
34.10 
44.10 
64.10 


4,000  hours'  operation 
per  year. 
Lamps  bought  on 
$160  contract 


4,000  hours*  operation 

per  year. 

Lamps  bought  on 

11,200  contract 


V^ 


2 
8 
4 


^ 


3.24 
4.04 
4.84 
6.44 
8.04 

3.1U 
3.90 
4.70 
6.30 
7.90 


7.23 

9.23 

11.23 

16.23 

19.23 

6.91 

8.91 

10.91 

14.91 

18.91 


17.41 
22.41 
27.41 
37.41 
47.41 

16.61 
21.61 
26.61 
36.61 
46.61 


34.46 
44.46 
.64.46 
74.46 
94.46 

32.86 
42.86 
62.86 
72.86 
92.86 


TABLE  IV. 


ANALYSIS  OF  OPERATING  COSTS 
180-VOLT  TUNGSTEN  UNITS 


Size  of  lamp. 

40  100 

Cost  Of  lamp,  list $0,350       $0,800 

Cost   of   lamp,   standard -paclcage 

discoaot    0.316         0.720 

Cost  of  reflector,  standard 'pack- 

age  discount    1.165         1.566 

Cost    of    unit,    standard-package 

discount 1.470         2.286 

Annual  flzed  charges: 

Interest    on    total    investment, 

6%    $0,088       $0,137 

Depreciation  on  reflector.  12Vi%     0.144         0.196 
Labor,  monthly  cleaning 0.240         0.240 

Total    $0,472       $0,573 

Maintenance  cost  per  1,000  hours : 
Lamp    renewals    at    standard- 

package  discount    $0,315       $0,720 

Lamp    renewals    at    $150-con- 

t met  discount   0.291         0  664 

Lamp   renewals  at   $l,200-con- 

tract  discount   0.256         0.584 

Energy  cost  per  1.000  hours  at  1 

cent  per  kw.-hr $0,400      $1,000 


-  100-VOLT  TO 

rated  watts 

250  500 

$2,000       $4,000 

1.800  3.600 

1.653  2.617 

3.463  6.217 


$0,207 
0.207 
0.360 


$1,800 
1.660 
1.460 

$2,600 


$0,373 
0.327 
0.480 


$0,774   $1,180 


$3,600 
3.320 
2.920 

$6,000 
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Where  lamps  are  sold  at  other  than  the  prices  given,  the  proper 
correction  should  be  applied.  The  renewal  of  lamps  Is  the  only 
maintenance  expense. 

The  energy  cost  Is  given  for  a  1,000-hr.  period  with  energy  at 
10.01  per  k.w.-hr. 

An  example  will  illustrate  the  use  of  Table  IV.  It  is  required  to 
find  the  total  operating  expense  per  unit  per  year  for  lighting  a 
mill  with  250-watt  tungsten-filament  lamps.  The  lamps  are  burned 
a  total  of  4.000  hrs.  and  are  purchased  at  the  discount  obtained 
on  a  $150  contract.     The  cost  of  energy  is  $0.20  per  k.w.-hr. 

From  the  table  we  obtain  the  following: 

(1 )  Fixed  charges   $0.77 

(2)  Maintenance.    4.000  X  $1,800    7.20 

(3)  Energy,    4.000  X  2  X  $2.60     '.    20.00 

Total     .$27.97 

In  Table  III  are  included  annual  operating  costs  which  have  been 
calculated  for  a  number  of  cases  frequently  met  in  industrial  planta 

Cost  of  Street  Lighting  In  Chicago.  Ray  Palmer  (Electrical 
World,  Aug.  9,  1913)  states  that  to  light  one  mile  of  street,  using 
23  flame-arc  lamps,  with  underground  wires,  costs  about  $9,000, 
while  if  the  wires  are  placed  overhead  the  cost  is  only  about  $4,000. 
These  figures  include  substation  and  feeder  distribution  costs.  On 
some  of  the  older  residence  streets,  where  the  trees  are  well-grown 
and  act  as  an  obstruction  to  the  light  from  arc  lamps,  a  system  of 
underground  cables  and  tungsten  lamps  mounted  In  opalescent 
globes  on  the  old  gas  posts  has  been  installed.  This  type  of  con- 
struction costs  about  $8,000  per  mile  of  street  lighted,  using  7$ 
of  the  tungsten  lamps  staggered  on  both  sides  of  the  street  and 
about  150  ft.  apart,  measuring  on  one  side  of  the  street. 

Flame-arc  lamps  on  underground  circuits  cost  in  1912  $39.91  a 
year  to  maintain.  To  this  should  be  added  an  interest  charge  on 
investment  of  $19.16  and  a  depreciation  charge  of  $13.67,  making 
the  total  yearly  cost,  according  to  Mr.  Palmer's  figures,  $72.74  per 
lamp.  While  the  lamps  on  overhead  circuits  cost  as  much  to  main- 
tain the  interest  and  depreciation  costs  are  lower,  bringing  the 
total  yearly  cost  down  to  $54.57. 

The  underground-cable  tungsten-lamp  street  lighting  is  the  roost 
expensive  form  of  public  street  lighting  used  in  Chicago  except 
gasoline  lighting.  The  cost  per  unit  is  only  $13.36  for  cash  main- 
tenance of  this  type  of  lamp,  but  the  interest  and  depreciation  bring 
the  total  amount  to  $24.27  per  lamp  per  year.  As  there  are  75 
lamps  to  a  street  mile,  this  means  $1,820  a  year  to  light  one  mile 
of  street  with  series  tungsten  lamps  as  against  $1,673  for  flame-arc 
lamps  on  underground  circuits  and  $1,266  for  flames  arcs  on  over* 
head  circuits.  The  corresponding  figure  for  gasoline  lighting  is 
$2,343.75. 

Mr.  Palmer  made  an  interesting  comparison  between  street- 
lighting  conditions  in  Philadelphia  and  Chicago.  Philadelphia  has 
fL  population  of  1.649,000  (1910),  an  area  of  129  square  miles  with 
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1,752  miles  of  streets  and  alleys.  Chicago  has  a  population  of 
2.185.000,  an  area  of  194  square  miles  with  4,400  miles  of  streets 
and  alleys.  The  annual  cost  of  street  lighting  in  Philadelphia  Is 
put  at  12,472.000,  or  11.412  per  mile  of  streets  and  alleys.  The 
corresponding  figure  for  Chicago  is  11,038,700,  or  $234  per  mile  of 
streets  and  alleys  for  public  lighting.  According  to  these  figures. 
Chicago  H]>ends  less  than  20%  (per  year  per  mile  of  street  and  alley 
lighting)   of  the  similar  expenditure  in  Philadelphia. 

Attention  has  been  given  recently  to  the  lighting  of  street  cross- 
ings under  the  elevated-railroad  tracks,  or  subway  crossings,  as 
they  are  called.  There  are  about  625  of  these  subways  in  Chicago. 
The  railroad  companies  will  be  forced  to  install  and  maintain 
lamps  in  275  of  these  subways,  the  city  being  required  to  light 
the  remaining  350.  After  an  Investigation  a  standard  of  one 
16-c.p.  lamp  for  each  400  sq.  ft.  of  inclosed  subway  area  was 
decided  upon  as  sufficient. 

Chicago  was  operating  on  Dec.  31.  1912,  13,830  arc  lamps  and 
862  series  tungsten  lamps.  The  city  also  rented  920  arc  lamps 
and  63  tungsten  lamps  from  the  Commonwealth  Edison  Company. 
The  average  number  of  arc  lamps  owned  and  operated  wholly  by 
the  city  during  the  year  was  12,735.  The  average  cash  cost  of 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  these  12,735  lamps  Is  given  as 
$34.26  per  lamp  per  year.  This  sum  does  not  include  Interest, 
depreciation,  lost  taxes,  rent  of  offices  in  the  City  Hall,  rental  of 
poles  belonging  to  other  companies,  nor  the  cost  of  work  done  for 
the  Department  of  Electricity  by  other  branches  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment. Adding  these  to  the  "  cash  cost,"  the  total  cost  per  lamp 
per  year  Is  placed  at  $60.32.  Of  this  $13.52  Is  credited  to  depre- 
ciation and  $7.66  to  interest.  The  contract  price  of  rented  arc 
lamps  is  $75  a  year. 

Analyzing  the  $34.26  given  as  the  cash  cost  for  operation  and 
maintenance,  the  largest  item  is  $10.60  paid  for  electrical  energy 
to  the  Sanitary  District.  The  next  largest  Item  of  cost  Is  $9.39 
for  lamp  trimming,  while  repairs  to  circuits,  conduits  and  posts 
cost  $6.59,  and  carbons  $2.84.  The  total  cost  of  maintaining  the 
municipal  electric  street-lighting  system  of  the  city  In  1912  was 
$432,335. 

Depreciation  is  figured  at  the  following  rates  applied  to  original 
cost:  Buildings.  1.08%;  steam  equipment,  4.1%;  electrical  equip- 
ment, 4.7%;  repair-shop  equipment,  10%;  lamps,  6.66%;  circuits, 
4%;  conduits,  3%;  posts.  3.5%.  The  general  Interest  charge  Is 
figured  at  4%  on  the  value  of  the  electric-light  system  less  the 
amount  payable  to  the  Sanitary  District. 

The  number  of  gas  lamps  In  use  for  street  lighting  on  Dec 
81,  1912,  was  15.740  and  the  number  of  gasoline  lamps  8,678.  The 
total  number  of  municipal  street  lamps  of  all  kinds  In  service  In 
Chicago  on  Dec.   31.  1912.  was  40  259. 

Cost  of  Street  Lighting  In  New  York  City.  In  his  annual  report 
for  1914  William  Williams,  commissioner  of  the  Department  of 
Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity  of  the  city  of  New  York,  shows 
the   saving  effected   in  the   lighting  of  streets,  parks   and  public 
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buildings  by  the  substitution  of  incandescent  for  arc  '«"tip<t  At 
the  beginning  of  1914  there  were  2,643  miles  of  street  and  19 
square  miles  of  parks  to  be  lighted.  There  were  over  40.000  electric 
lamps  and  45,000  gas  lamps.  In  round  numbers,  the  cost  of  light- 
ing the  streets  and  parks  of  Greater  New  York  was  13,382.000  in 
1913.  The  city  has  contracts  for  street  and  park  Ugfating  with 
the  various  companies.  The  term  of  the  contract  is  limited  by 
statute  to  one  year.  The  rates  for  nitrogen-filled  tungsten  Uunpe 
in  Manhattan  during  1915  are  $70  a  year  for  the  300-watt  lamps 
and  $77  a  year  for  the  400-watt  lamps.  The  cost  of  arc  lamps  was 
reduced  from  $90  to  $86.  Rates  equally  favorable  were  obtained 
in  the  other  boroughs.  At  the  time  of  the  report  over  13,000  gas- 
filled  incandescent*  lamps  were  burning  on  the  streets  of  the  city. 
including  all  its  boroughs. 

Cost  of  installing  and  Operation  of  Gas  Filled  Street  Llffhta  at 
Titusville,  Pa.  Electrical  World,  November  23,  1916.  states  that 
very  favorable  impressions  have  been  received  from  the  installation 
of  series  gas-filled  lamps  for  street  lighting  service  at  Titusville. 
Pa.  The  old  system  consisted  of  Wood  double-carbon  open-arc 
lamps  and  some  series  incandescent  and  gas-filled  lamps  supplied 
with  energy  from  a  Brush  arc  machine.  The  present  system, 
which  includes  the  equipment  given  in  Table  III,  was  adopted 
after  a  study  of  the  results  obtained  with  series  and  multiple  unlta 
In  this  investigation  9.6-amp.  nitrogen-filled  units  were  connected 
in  series  with  some  of  the  old  open-arc  lamps.  With  this  ar- 
rangement, the  incandescent  lamps  were  subjected  to  very  un- 
favorable conditions  due  to  the  arc  lamps  sticking  and  producing 
current  surges.  Despite  this  severe  test,  some  of  the  gas-filled 
lamps  operated  for  eight  months  without  attention  or  renewal.  Al- 
though very  satisfactory  results  were  also  obtained  with  multiple 
gas-filled  units,  the  series  system  was  adopted  because  it  did  not 
require  radical  changes  in  the  existing  distribution  system  and 
for  other  reasons. 

In  the  new  system,  which  includes  160  400-cp.  lamps  and  28 
600-cp.  units,  the  larger  lamps  are  placed  at  points  where  the 
trafllc  is  dense  and  the  shade  deep,  112  units  being  supported  on 
mast  arms  and  the  remainder  on  center  suspensions.  Formerly, 
cables  were  used  to  support  each  lamp,  but  this  has  gradually  been 
replaced  by  No.  3  Oneida  chain,  until  now  all  are  so  equipped. 
Some  of  the  chain  has  been  in  service  7  years  without  showing 
break  or  deterioration. 

The  use  of  reels  for  raising  lamps  has  "also  been  discontinued. 
As  a  substitute,  galvanized  iron  half  cleats  have  been  attached  to 
each  pole,  with  the  points  downward,  so  galvanixed-lron  rings  linked 
to  the  lamp  chains  can  be  hooked  thereto.  The  weight  of  the 
fixture  is  sufficient  to  secure  the  ring  In  place  against  any  or- 
dinary effort  to  unhook  IL  To  minimise  the  unauthorised  handling 
of  the  hoisting  equipment,  the  cleats  are  placed  as  high  on  the 
pole  as  can  be  conveniently  reached,  and  a  window  cord  with  a 
snap  hook  is  used  to  lower  the  fixture.  With  this  arrangement 
only  about  one-half  of  the  amount  of  chain  formerly  used  is  re- 
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quiredt  resulting  In  a  much  safer  support  and  a  neater  appearance. 
Since  the  new  fixtures  are  somewhat  lighter  than  the  old  ones, 
and  do  not  have  to  be  lowered  usually  more  than  Ave  or  six  times 
annually,  the  strain  on  the  supporting  equipment  is  considerably 
decreased.  To  malce  the  entire  overhead  equipment  more  substantial 
and  sightly,  and  at  the  same  time  facilitate  raising  and  lowering 
of  the  lamps,  the  old  wooden  and  pipe  mast-arm  sets  have  been 
replaced   by  "  Pierce "  galvanized-iron  arms  8  ft.  in  length. 

All  lamps  burnt  out  are  replaced  at  once  if  reported  prior  to 
9  p.  M.  The  reporting  of  lamp  outrages  has  been  greatly  facilitated 
by  Instructing  ik>1  icemen  and  firemen  ahd  all  city  employees  to 
give  the  exact  location  of  burned-out  lamps  as  soon  as  discovered. 
Citizens  are  requested  to  do  the  same.  Data  regarding  the  lamps 
are  kept  in  card  index  files.  From  a  study  of  past  records  kept  on 
these  cards,  made  after  the  system  had  been  in  operation  252 
nights  or  2.520  burning  hours,  it  was  found  that  21%  of  the 
lamps  originally  installed  were  still  in  service,  and  showed  no 
marked  depreciation  in  eflflciency,  despite  their  having  been  guar- 
anteed for  only  1.350  burning  hours.  The  majority  of  these  lamps 
were  600-c.p.  unit8.  indicating  that  the  larger  units  have  the  long- 
est life.  Ninety-one  lamps  exceeded  the  guaranteed  life  by  a  total 
of  64.890  hrs..  or  an  average  of  713  hrs.  each.  Eighty-seven  lamps 
fell  short  of  the  guaranteed  life  by  a  total  of  20.680  hrs.,  an  average 
of  237  hrs.  each.  This  analysis  covers  all  short-hour  lamps,  de- 
fective or  otherwise. 

Since  the  new  fixtures  are  somewhat  shorter  than  the  old  arc- 
lamp  fixtures,  they  hang  closer  to  the  pulley,  thereby  raising  the 
source  of  light  somewhat  The  average  elevation  is  25  ft.,  although 
this  figure  has  been  exceeded  or  decreased  at  a  few  points.  At 
this  height  the  refractor  shades  project  the  light  practically  to  the 
center  of  the  blocks,  which  are  slightly  more  than  400  ft.  long.  In 
the  alleys  the  lamps  are  hung  midway  between  the  blocks.  Owing 
to  the  double  l«op  suspension  afforded  by  the  use  of  the  absolute 
cutouts  In  connection  with  the  fixtures,  they  always  hang  plumb. 
In  addition  to  installing  the  regular  street  lamps  an  attempt  was 
made  to  encourage  the  use  of  ornamental  post  fixtures  in  the  busi- 
ness district  by  installing  three  single-lamp  posts  with  diffusion 
globes  in  front  of  the  city  hall  and  one  in  front  of  the  public 
library.  The  use  of  natural  gas  for  illuminating  the  waterworks 
plant  has  been  discontinued  and  electric  service  substituted.  An- 
other improvement  made  about  the  same  time  was  the  provision 
of  a  chemical  rectifier  for  charging  storage  batteries  on  the  fire 
alarm  system.  This  apparatus,  which  has  been  In  operation  sev- 
eral months,  eliminates  the  necessity  of  a  motor-generator  set.  re- 
quires very  little  attention  and  has  been  furnishing  excellent  service. 
The  saving  In  energy  expense  alone  has  been  said  to  be  |8  a  month. 

While  the  fixed  expenses  of  the  new  system,  such  as  salaries, 
maintenance  and  operation,  average  about  the  same  with  the  old 
system,  the  wear  on  lamp  suspensions  has  been  considerably  re- 
duced and  there  is  a  perceptible  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  coal 
consumed  during  the  operation  of  the  lamps.     With  the  old  system, 
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two  men  at  $2  a  day  each  were  required  to  trim  the  arc  lamps. 
Includinsr  occasional  extra  help,  the  labor  therefor  amounted  to 
about  $1,500  a  year.  The  supply  of  carbons,  globes,  repair  parts, 
brush  copper,  and  the  constant  overhauling  and  adjustment  of  the 
fixtures  cost  11,500,  as  near  as  can  be  estimated.  These  items  have 
been  eliminated,  however,  with  the  new  system,  since  the  annuai 
supply  of  lamps  has  been  cared  for  by  the  contract  which  calls  for 

TABLB  V.     COST  OF  EQUIPMENT  AT  TITUSVILLE.  PA. 

Generators  and  exciters    .*. |2,d50.00 

Two   dOO-r.p.m.,   3-phase.   60-cycle,   2400-volt  revolvins^ 
field,   belted   type  Westinghouse   alternators;   and   two 
1000-r.p.m.,     125-volt,    compound    wound,    multipolar 
belted- type  exciters  having  259(  higher  rating  than  re- 
quired by  the  alternators. 

Constant  current  regulators  and  transformers 1,200.85 

Three  30-35-kva.,  single-phase,  60-cycle.  constant-cur- 
rent regulating  Iransfbrmers.  with  2400-volt  primaries 
and   6.6-amp.,  air-cooled   secondaries. 

Switchboards  and  equipment   I.IOO.OO 

Complete  station  and  substation  switchboards  equipped 
with  all  necessary  Instruments,  switches,  etc.  (West- 
inghouse.) 

Street  fixtures  and  cutouts 1.870.00 

180  series  incandencent  .street  fixtures  (Adams  Bagnall 
Abolites)  equipped  with  General  Electric  absolute  cut- 
outs. 20-in.  concentric-ring  reflectors,  and  8.5  in. 
double-prismatic  refractors.  Fixtures  and  cutouts  both 
wired  with  18  ins.  of  No.  8  high-tension  stranded  wire, 
and  furnished  with  four  brass-wire  connectors  having 
brass  screws. 

Lightning  arresters  and  posts 447.28 

Lightning  arresters  for  station  and  substation  com- 
plete, and  four  cast-iron  ornamental  single-lamp  post& 
(Westinghouse  and  Cutter  posts.) 

Lamps 1.107.98 

Two  complete  installations  of  6.0-amp..  400  and  600-cp. 
nitrogen-filled  lamps,  and  200-watt  multiple  lamps  for 
post  fixtures.      (Colonial.)  • 

Installation,  including  inspection,  supplies,  readjustment  of 
these  circuits  to  balance  the  phases,  labor,  building  out 
for  new  lights  and  the  removal  of  old  system 1,214  2T 

ToUl    $8,5)90  as 

their  replacement.  So  far  the  records  indicate  that  the  replac^^- 
ment  of  lamps  will  not  exceed  $1,600  a  year.  The  city  electrician 
now  attends  to  the  entire  system,  excepting  the  station,  additional 
help  being  employed  only  for  heavy  repairs  and  building  lines  fi^r 
new  lamps.  These  arrangements  have  permitted  an  annual  savins; 
of  $1,400  a  year  aside  from  that  represented  by  the  Improved  fut-l 
economy,  the  more  efficient  method  of  charging  storage  batteries 
and  lighting  of  the  waterworks,  which  can  be  estimated  at  a  totatl 
of  $2,000  annually. 

Between  the  award  of  the  contract  and  the  arrival  of  the  new 
equipment  a  new  brick  and  concrete  substation  was  erected  In  the 
center  of  the  city  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  street  lightlni? 

itching  and  voltage  control  equipment,  and  also  an  office  for  the 
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city  electrician.  The  building  of  the  substation  was  more  than 
paid  for  by  the  sale  of  old  equipment  removed  from  the  street 
lighting  system  and  fw>ld  for  scrap.  The  generating  equipment  was 
Installed  in  the  city  waterworks  building,  where  a  175-hp.  Russell 
ateam  engine  was  used  to  drive  the  generators. 

Cost  of  Gas  and  Electric  Lighting  Compared.  In  a  large  Ameri- 
can city  where  the  price  of  gas  is  80  cts.  net  and  the  price  of 
electricity  10,  5  and  3  cts.  net  employees  of  the  electric-service 
company  have  made  up  interesting  tables  to  show  the  comparative 
costs  of  gas  and  electric  lighting  on  the  basis  of  equivalent  illumina- 
tion. These  data,  given  in  Eaectrical  World,  Aug.  8,  1914,  are 
shown  in  Tables  V  and  VI. 

TABLE  VI.     COST  OP  GAS  LIOHTINO 
(Gas  at  80  cts.  per  1000  cu.  ft.     Does  not  include  mantles) 


use 

Single  reflex 

Four  mantle 
inverted  arc 

Standard 
welsbach 

Four  mantle 
upright  arc 

1 
2 
3 

4 

10.0059 
.0089 
.0119 
.0149 

$0.0178 
.0298 
.0418 

'     .0538 

10.0073 
.0117 
.0161 
.0205 

$0.0234 
.0410 
.0586 
.0762 

5 
6 

7 
8 

.0179 
.0209 
.0239 
.0269 

.0658 
.0778 
.0898 
.1018 

.0249 
.0293 
.0337 
.0381 

.0938 
.1114 
.1290 
.1466 

9 

10 
11 
12 

.0299 
.0329 
.0359 
.0389 

.1138 
.1258 
.1378 
.1498 

.0425 
.0469 
.0513 
.0657 

.1642 
.1818 
.1994 
.2170 

TABLE  VII.     COST  OP  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  FOR  EQUIVALENT 
ILLUMINATION  GIVEN  IN  TABLE  VI 

(At  rate  of  10,  5  and  3  cts.  per  kw-hr.  net,  including  lamp  renewals) 

One  One  One  One 

Hours'  use        40-watt  100-watt  150-watt  250-watt 

1  $0.0040      $0.0100      $0.0150     $0.0250 

2  .0060       .0150       .0225       .0376 

3  .0072       .0180       .0270       .0450 

4  .0084       .0210       .0316       .0525 

6  .0096  .0240  .0360  .0600 

6  .0108  .0270  .0405  .0657 

7  .0120  .0300  .0450  .0750 

8  .0132  .0330  .0496  .0826 

9  .(a44       .0360       .0540       .0900 

10  .0156       .0390       .0585       .0975 

11  .     .0168       .0420       .0630       .1050 

12  .0180       .0450       .0675       .1125 

Comparative  Costs  of  Gas  and  Electricity  for  Illuminating  Pur- 
poses. B.  K.  Cash  before  the  Indiana  Gas  Association  in  1915 
states  that  among  the  vast  number  of  conditions  that  have  a  bear- 
ing on  artificial  Illumination  are:    The  different  classes  and  scales 
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of  rates,  the  innumerable  types  and  Rize«  of  units  using  eitta^  gas 
or  electricity,  and  above  all  the  local  and  specific  conditions  under 
which  urtlflciai  Light  is  obtained  and  operated,  as.  the  space  to  be 
lighted,  height  and  color  of  the  walls  and  ceilings,  the  nature  and 
requirements  of  the  business  using  the  light,  quality  of  light  de- 
sired, and  the  taste  and  fancies  of  the  consumer;  these  all  have 
to  be  determined  locally.  The  usual  information  needed  on  cof4> 
are  only  those  of  installation,  maintenance  and  0|)eration. 

The  rates  here  used  are  those  in  force  in  Indiana.  The  average 
electric  rate  for  commercial  and  domestic  lighting  in  all  cities  of 
over  10.000  population  —  including  municipal  owned  plants  >— is 
7.9  cts.  per  kw.-hr.  The  average  maximum  rate  charged  for 
artificial  gas  in  18  cities  of  over  10,000  population,  or  all  those 
using  straight  artificial  gas,  is  $0.97  per  1,000  ft.  Taking  these 
figures  as  a  basis  it  would  be  fair  to  use  $0.08  per  >.w.-hr.  as  the 
average  electric  rate,  and  |1  per  1,000  cu.  ft  as  the  average  gas 
rate. 

TABLE  VIII.     AVERAGE  COST  PER  C.P.  OP  ELBK^TRICnT 

AND  GAS 

■LSGTRIC  RATE    $0.08    PBR   K.W.-HR. 

Hourly 

Estimate     con-  Cost  Cost  per 

Lamp  candle   sumption.  per  candle  power 

power       watts  hour  hour 

46  Watt  Tungsten 84  40  .0032  .000094 

150  Watt  Tungsten 134  160  .012  .OOOOSf 

200   Watt   Nitrogen 240  200  .016  .00006C 

740  Watt  Nitrogen 1160  760  .06  .000062 

Average  cost  per  c  p.  $0.000076. 

0A8  RATE   $1   PKR  M.  CU.  FT. 

Hourly 

Estimate     con-  Cost  Cost  per 

Lamp  candle    sumption,  per  candle  power 

power       cu.  ft.  hour  hour 

No.  3  Reflex 86  3.6  .0036  .000042 

No.  10  Indoor  Lamp 228  9.0  .009  .000039 

3  Mantle  Invert.  Arc...  439  15.0  .015  .000036 

6  Mantle  Invert  Arc. ..  632  26.0  .026  .000039 

Ajirerage  cost  per  c.p.  $0.000039. 


Table  VIII  has  been  compiled  to  show  the  average  cost  per 
candle  power  of  electricity  and  gas.  The  figures  shown  are  gen> 
eral,  such  as  are  used  and  accepted  as  applying  to  ordinary  work- 
ing conditions.  Data  are  given  on  four  of  the  mo.<<t  efiicient  lamps, 
from  smaller  units  to  the  larger:  their  estimated  c.p.  and  approxi- 
mate hourly  con.sumi)tion.  and  from  this  the  average  cost  per  cp. 
per  hr.  I«  determined. 

Thus  it  is  shown  that  it  is  possible  at  present  day  rates  and  with 
modern  equipment  to  produce  an  equal  amount  of  light  with  gas 
at  about  one-half  the  cont  of  electricity. 

The  field  of  out-door  lighting  is  not  entered  on  a  large  ecalo  by 
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eas  companies  owing  to  the  low  electric  rate  made  for  this  class 
of  business.  Quite  an  amount  of  outxiide  store  lighting  is  obtainable 
by  means  of  the  gas  arc,  and  some  companies  are  considering  the 
advisability  of  installing  such  lamps  in  commercial  districts  on  a 
revised  flat  rate  basis  as  a  profitable  means  of  Increasing  their 
output.  The  plan  is  to  figure  the  monthly  consumption  of  the 
lamp,  using  the  number  of  hours  it  would  be  lighted,  and  from 
this  find  the  cost  of  gas  consumed.  To  this  add  a  reasonable 
amount  for  cleaning,  lighting,  extinguishing,  repairing  and  de- 
preciation, and  overhead  expense.  Then  from  this  total  determine 
the  net  amount  to  be  charged  the  consumer  each  month.  The  cost 
of  Installation  is  handled  the  same  as  any  other  construction  ac- 
count, mains,  service  or  meter  work,  for  the  piping  and  lamps 
remain  the  property  of  the  company  and  furnish  service  whenever 
required.  An  idea  of  the  revenue  to  be  gained  along  these  lines 
is  Khown  by  the  fact  that  a  3-mant1e  inverted  out-door  arc  operated 
from  dusk  until  10  p.  m.  will  consume  in  a  year  22,380  cu.  ft.,  and 
if   burned  until  midnight.  33,330  cu.  ft 

In  residence  lighting  one  of  the  strongest  points  in  favor  of  gas 
i.s  the  increased  amount  of  light  obtainable  for  the  money  expended. 
Charges  for  installing  gas  and  electricity  in  residences  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  grade  of  work  desired  and  the  scheduled  prices  in 
force.  The  average  prices  for  piping  and  wiring  are  about  equal. 
While  a  stated  length  of  wiring  can  be  run  somewhat  cheaper  than 
same  amount  of  pipe,  the  difference  in  this  cost  about  eQuals 
the  charge  for  accessories  and  extra  runs  for  switches.  In  other 
words,  the  cost  per  outlet  for  either  gas  or  electricity  is  practically 
the  same.  The  fact  that  it  is  important  to  have  all  new  buildings 
piped  throughout  for  gas  needs  great  emphasis.  This  really  forms 
the  keynote  in  securing  additional  home  lighting.  No  matter 
whether  the  system  used  in  a  residence  is  gas  or  electricity,  it  is 
hard  to  induce  the  owner  to  undergo  the  tearing  up  required  to 
change  that  system.  So  it  is  imperative  that  the  established  By^- 
tem  be  gas.  While  some  lighting  is  secured  by  placing  outlets  in 
kitchens  from  fuel  lines,  and  on  first  floors  for  portable  lamps  and 
bracket  lights,  yet  to  get  the  bulk  of  this  business  each  room 
should  be  fitted  with  properly  placed  outlets  to  meet  all  require- 
ments. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  gas  lighting  in  residences  is  a  nominal 
one.  and  controlled  largely  by  the  installation.  In  a  properly  in- 
stalled system  of  modern  equipment,  the  cost  of  upkeep  is  greatly 
reduced  over  the  old  style  burners.  Breakage  of  mantles  and 
glassware  has  been  lessened  in  the  newer  lamps,  which  with  the 
late  reduction  in  the  purchase  price  of  mantles  assists  in  mini- 
mizing the*  cost  of  maintenance.  Where  glassware  Is  used  with 
f^lectric  lamps  the  maintenance  cost  runs  about  the  same  as  that 
of  gas.  The  difference  in  favor  of  electricity  in  maintaining  the 
lamps,  about  takes  care  of  the  repair  charges  on  switches  and  the 
mechanical  parts.  To  aid  the  lighting  service,  some  companies 
hive  established  a  free  house  maintenance  and  inspection  at  stated 
Intervals.     They  find  it  givias  better  satisfaction  to  both  the  com- 
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pany  and  consumer.  Such  a  service  can  be  made  self-sustalninc 
by  the  profit  made  in  the  sale  of  material ;  and  at  the  same  time 
helping  to  introduce  modem  equipment  and  stimulatlns  the  ood* 
sumption  of  the  lamps  by  keeping  them  in  condition. 

Electricity  versus  Gas  for  Street  Lighting.  T.  Osborne  tn  ESec- 
trical  World,  Dec.  14.  1912*  gives  the  results  of  English  tests  by 
H.  T.  Harrison  and  J.  A.  Body  as  follows : 

Two  important  streets  were  selected  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  one 
lighted  by  electricity  and  the  other  by  gas,  and  four  lamps  on  each 
were  subjected  to  close  examination.  The  arc  lamps  are  suspended 
along  the  center  of  the  street,  at  a  clear  height  of  27  ft.  6  in& 
and  at  the  following  distances  apart.  114  ft  7  Ins.,  116  ft.  and 
182  ft.  Tests  were  made  from  three  sets  of  positions  at  a  height 
of  16  ins.  from  the  ground.  (1)  directly  below  each  lamp.  (2)  at 
the  center  of  the  street  half  way  between  each  lamp.  (3)  on  the 
curbstones  of  the  footpath  half  way  between  each  of  the  lamps. 
These  tests  were  for  horisontal  illumination.  Direct-illumination, 
or  candle-power,  tests  were  made  4  ft.  from  the  ground  at  the 
positions  mentioned  above  and,  tn  addition,  at  positions  €  ft.  €  ina 
from  a  perpendicular  from  each  lamp.  The  gas  lamps  were  placed 
closer  together,  the  distances  ranging  from  98  ft.  €  ins.  to  118  ft 
6  ins.  The  lamps  tested  are  of  the  '*  Metroplane  *'  magasine  flame- 
arc  pattern,  with  clear  inner  globes  and  opalescent  outer  globes. 

The  electric  lamps  are  connected  eight  in  series  on  a  400-volt 
circuit  obtained  from  the  ordinary  distributing  networic  supplied 
by  the  municipal  plant  Bach  lamp  takes  an  average  of  582  watts, 
and  the  circuits  are  so  arranged  that  every  alternate  lamp  can  be 
switched  off  when  desired.  The  cost  of  the  electric  lamps  is  con- 
siderably less  than  that  of  gas  lamps.  The  cost  for  electrical 
energy,  depending  as  It  does  on  the  load  factor,  varies  for  the 
half*night  lamps,  which  bum  only  2.000  hrs.  per  annum,  and  the 
all-night  lamps,  which  bum  4,000  hrs.,  being  8.14  eta  per  k.w  -hr. 
for  the  former  and  l.Sl  cts.  per  k.w.-hr.  for  the  latter.  Thus  for 
one  hour  the  cost  for  electrical  energy  would  be  (a)  Half-night 
lamps.  583  watts,  at  2.14  cts.  per  k.w.-hr..  1.248  ct& ;  (b)  all-night 
lamps,  683  watts,  at  0.665  ct  per  kw.-hr.,  0.764  ct. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  cost  of  carbon  electrodes  and  labor. 
Each  lamp  contains  fourteen  pairs  of  carbon  electrodea.  which 
during  the  tests  exceeded  five  burning  hours  per  pair.  These  e1ec« 
trodes  as  used  at  present  cost  $18.24  per  1.000  pairs;  it  follows 
that  one  hour  costs  0.36  ct  It  takes  two  men  16  minsL  to  trim 
and  clean  each  lamp.  A  trimmer  and  an  assistant  are  employed, 
earning  respectively  14  cts.  and  12  cts.  per  hr.  Thus  the  trimming 
and  cleaning,  should  the  lamps  be  cleaned  once  in  60  hrs..  would 
be  12  cts.  per  hr.  Together  with  an  allowance  for  repairs  and 
for  maintenance,  this  makes  the  total  cost  per  hr.  for  the  electric 
flame-arc  lamp  as  shown  in  Table  IX. 

As  lighting  and  extinguishing  are  automatically  carried  out  by 

time  switches,   no  charge  has  been  allotted  for  this  service.     The 

relative   capital   cost   of   the    plant   and   apparatus   is   as   follows: 

"^e  four  arc  lamps  tested  are  a  portion  of  sixteen  along  the  same 
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table:  IX.     TOTAL.  COST  PER  HOUR  FOR  FLAME-ARC  LAMP 

Half-nlght  All  night 

lampH,  cts.  lamps,  cts. 

per  hr.  per  hr. 

Electrical  energy   1.250  0.764 

Electrodes    0.360  0.360 

Labor    0.120  0.120 

Sundries    0.070  0.156 


Total    1.800  1.400 

street,  which,  including  all  accessories,  are  stated  to  have  cost 
erected  $2,707,  equal  to  $170  per  lamp. 

The  high-presKure  gas  lamps  compare  very  unfavorably,  as  the 
total  cost  of  the  lamps,  lanterns,  poles,  suspension  and  all  ac- 
cessories erected  amounted  to  $933,  equal  to  $233  per  lamp.  These 
llgurea  do  not  include  any  amount  for  series  street-lighting  mains 
In  the  case  of  the  arc  lamps,  or  any  for  high-pressure  gas  mains 
or  compressor  plant.  This  obvious  flaw  is  due  to  the  peculiar 
system  of  accounts  kept  by  the  public  authorities.  The  experts 
who  tested  the  lamps  commented  on  the  absence  of  these  items. 
The  capital  cost  per  mile  of  street  would  be  as  follows:  For  the 
arc  lamps,  43.6  to  the  mile,  $7,632.08;  for  the  high-pressure  gas 
lamps,  49.34  to  the  mile,  $11,841.60.  The  relative  constancy  and 
reliability  of  the  light  sources  were  the  next  points  to  be  con- 
sidered. During  the  two  months  in  which  the  four  electric  and 
four  gas  lamps  were  under  inspection  the  maximum  variations, 
exclusive  of  extinctions,  were  as  follows:  (a)  Any  one  of  the 
electric  lamps,  from  4,400  cp.  to  2,420  cp. ;  all  the  arc  lamps,  from 
4.400  cp.  to  2.400  cp. ;  (b)  any  one  of  the  gas  lamps,  from  2.058 
cp.  to  686  cp. ;  all  the  gas  lamps,  from  2.475  cp.  to  686  cp.  It  is 
essential  to  point  out  that  these  variations  frequently  continued 
over  only  a  short  period  and  that  they  are  not  often  noticeable, 
thus  showing  that  the  variation  in  illuminating  power  of  the  gas 
lamps  is  more  than  that  of  the  electric  lamps.  The  total  number 
of  complete  extinctions  noted  by  the  experts  during  the  two  months' 
period  was  as  follows:  Arc  lamps.  June  14,  one  lamp  out  for  8 
mine.;  July  19,  one  lamp  out  for  20  mins.  Oas  lamps,  June  16, 
one  lamp  out  for  20  mins. ;  June  18.  one  lamp  out  for  60  mins. : 
June  23.  one  lamp  out  all  night ;  July  21,  one  lamp  out  all  night. 
The  electric  lamps  thus  worked  in  a  more  reliable  manner.  In 
comparing  these  results  and  failures  it  is  essential  to  add  that 
half  the  arc  lamps  burn  all  through  the  night ;  that  is,  twice  the 
number  of  hours  of  the  gas  lamps.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
electric  lamps  are  conHiderably  more  than  twice  as  serviceable  for 
street  lighting,  from  this  point  of  view,  as  the  gas  lamps.  The 
difference  in  the  degree  of  illumination  throughout  the  streets.  Irre- 
spective of  the  variations  In  the  candle-power  of  the  light  source, 
was  4.6%  for  the  arc  lamps  and  4.8%  for  the  gas  lamps.  It  will 
be  noted,  therefore,  that  there  is  little  to  choose  between  the  gas 
lamps  and  the  electric  arc  lamps  in  this  respect. 

It  may  be  Interesting  to  work  out  the  reduction  of  costs  to  a 
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common  basis  of  candle-power  and.  Illumination.  The  oomiiaiisoQ 
on  an  equal  basis  of  cost  may  be  made  as  follows:  From  the 
details  sriven  it  will  be  noted  that  for  a  cost  of  1.4  cts.  per  hr. 
the  arc  lamps  give  an  illuminating  value  averaging  2.970  cp. — 
that  is,  at  the  important  angles,  namely,  20  degs.  to  25  degs.  from 
the  horizontal;  while  the  gas  lamps  give  under  similar  conditions 
only  1,750  cp.,  at  the  cost  of  3  cts.  per  hr.  Thus  the  c^andle-power 
at  a  cost  of  8  cts.  would  work  out  as  follows:  Klectricity  at  a 
cost  of  3  cts.  per  hr.  gives  6,364  cp. ;  gas  at  a  co«t  of  3  cts.  per 
hr.  gives  1,760  cp.,  or  electric  lamps  giving  2,970  cp.  cost  1.4  cts. 
per  hr.  and  gas  lamps  giving  2.970  cp.  cost  6.08  cts.  per  hr. 

From  a  comparison  on  an  equal  basis  of  illumination  the  arc 
lamps  also  have  an  advantage.  Dealt  with  from  this  point  of 
view  the  distances  at  which  the  lamps  are  spaced  comes  Into  the 
calculation,  and  as  this  varies  owing  to  local  conditions  it  will  be 
desirable  to  take  a  unit  length  of  street,  say  1  mile,  and  to  asoer> 
tain  the  number  of  lamps  of  either  type  which  would  be  necessary 
to  give  the  same  illumination.  As  the  arc  lamps  when  spaced  at 
an  average  distance  of  121  ft.,  or  43.6  to  the  mile,  produce  a  mini- 
mum illumination  of  0.6  foot-candle  when  giving  an  average  of 
2.970  cp.  at  a  cost  of  $1,220  per  annum  while  burning  for  2,000 
hrs..  it  will  be  found  by  a  simple  calculation  that  54  gas  lamps 
giving  an  average  of  1,760  cp.  will  be  required  to  produce  the 
same  result,  placing  them  in  an  inferior  position  as  compared  with 
the  electric  lamps.  Further,  as  the  gas  lamps  cost  8  cts.  per  hr. — 
equal  to  $60  per  lamp  per  annum  —  when  burning  2.000  hrs..  the 
comparison  works  out  as  follows :  Cost  per  mile  minimum  illumina- 
tion. 0.5  foot -candle;  for  four  arc  lamps,  $1,220;  for  four  gas 
lamps,  $3,240. 

TABLE   X.     COMPARATIVE  COST  OF  ARC   LAMPS   AND  GAS 

LAMPS 

Arc  lamps  Gas  lamps 

Candle-power  of  lamps 2970  1750 

Number  of  lamps  to  the  mile 43.6  49.84 

Running  co.sts  per  lamp  per  hour  up  to 

1 1 :30  p.  m 1.4  cents  8  cents 

Capital  cost  per  mile  of  streets $7,531  $12,177 

Running  coRt  1,000  cp.-hours 0.476  cents  1.714  cents 

Cost  per  annum  per  mile  equal  illumi- 
nation              $1,220  $3,240 

Minimum    illumination   basis   of   com- 
parison      0.5  ft.-candle  0.39  ft. -candle 

Cost  per  mile  of  street  per  annum  up  to 

11 :30  p.  m.  at  above  illumination. .         $1,220  $2,960 

In  the  figures  given  above  the  cost  of  energy  in  the  electric 
lamps  is  taken  at  the  all-night  rate.  When  they  are  taken  at 
the  half-night  rate  the  cost  would  amount  to  $1,508.  A  general 
comparison  of  the  two  systems  of  lighting  after  11 :30  p.  m.  is 
interesting.  The  figures  given  above  apply  only  up  to  the  time 
when  the  gas  lampn  are  turned  out  and  every  alternate  arc  lamp 
is  shut  oflf.  When  the  gas  lamps  are  put  out  the  ordinary  gas 
lamps  of  the  old  system^  which  is  being  gradually  superseded,  are 
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relied  upon.  After  11:30  p.  ic.  the  comparisons  of  cost  for  equal 
illumination  are  still  more  diverse,  as  in  the  case  of  the  gas-lighted 
ittreet  in  which  the  tests  were  made  the  low-pressure  gas  lamps, 
of  which  there  would  be  eighty  to  the  mile,  and  the  cost  of  which 
cannot  be  taken  at  less  than  $9.60  per  lamp  per  annum,  give  a 
minimum  illumination  of  only  0.004  foot-candle  for  a  cost  of  $768 
per  annum;  whereas  the  alternate  arc  lamps  give  a  minimum  of 
0.08  foot-candle,  20  times  as  much,  at  about  the  same  cost. 

Maintenance  Costs  of  Arc  Lamps  for  Street  Lighting.  L.  Lw 
BIden  of  the  Boston  £<dl8on  company  before  the  Massachusetts 
Gas  and  Electric  Light  Commission  in  1916  stated  that  for  an 
average  of  4.489  6.6-amif.  magnetite  arc  lamps  In  service  the  yearly 
cost  of  trimming  per  Imp  was  19.94.  The  number  of  lower  elec- 
trodes required  was  277,726  and  the  average  number  of  trims  per 
year  per  lamp  was  61.2.  There  were  3«828  hrn.  of  burning.  The 
average  aervioe  life  per  low  electrode  was  62.6  hrs.,  70  hrs.  being 
the  maximum  observed.  No  salvage  is  realised  on  the  electrode 
■tuba.  The  longest  trim  period,  occurring  in  July,  was  about  nine 
daya  The  route  schedules  for  the  various  trimmers  from  week 
to  week  are  made  out  by  the  head  of  the  trimming  department, 
who  delivers  the  schedules  to  the  stockroom  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  work  for  the  entire  system  of  about  700  sq.  miles.  Requisi- 
tions for  electrodes  are  signed  by  a  representative  of  the  installa^ 
tion  or  trimming  department,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  trimmers, 
after  which  the  electrodes  are  taken  from  the  stockroom  to  the 
loading  platform,  sorted  and  delivered  by  stock  boys  according  to 
cabinets  assigned  to  each  trimmer.  The  stock  boys  apportion  the 
electrodes  according  to  routes,  number  of  lamps  per  route  and 
trimming  period,  and  when  the  trimmers  arrive  at  the  plant  before 
beginning  a  day's  work  no  time  is  lost  In  waiting  for  electrodes. 

An  average  yearly  consumption  of  globes  for  the  above  number 
of  lamps  is  11.762,  or  2.6  globes  per  lamp-year.  Frequent 'changes 
are  required  by  heavy  slagging  and  pitting  of  globes,  due  to  the 
mineralized  material  of  the  electrodes  being  thrown  against  the 
side  of  the  globe.  This  is  a  cumulative  process,  and  Anally  results 
in  a  bad  appearance  from  the  street.  One  standard  sixe  and  shape 
of  globes  is  used  for  magnetite  lamps  of  the  standard  type  through- « 
out  the  ssrstem.  Eighty-live  per  cent,  of  the  globes  are  destroyed 
after  being  removed  from  the  lamps,  the  remainder  being  cleaned 
of  alag  and  soot  and  discoloration  and  used  again.  The  yearly 
maintenance  cost  of  the  above  lamps  also  Includes  an  outlay  of  $445 
for  lamp  parts,  such  as  burned  electrode  holders,  screws,  globe- 
holder  rings,  etc 

The  transportation  cost  incurred  in  trimming  lamps  in  Boston 
was  $7,298.  The  total  pro-rated  labor  cost  in  trimming  in  Bos- 
ton proper  was  $11,108  for  15  trimmers  and  $2,250  for  part  time 
of  clerks,  stockmen  and  trouble  men,  or  a  total  of  $13,358.  Eleven 
trimmers  are  engaged  in  regular  service  on  regular  routes;  1  trim- 
mer does  nothing  but  change  upper  electrodes,  and  2  spare  men 
are  carried  on  the  payroll.  The  copper  electrodes  are  changed 
about  once  a  year,  the  estimated  life  being  4,000  hrs.     Trimmers 
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average  96  pole-type  lamps  per  day  each  on  regular  roatea. 
Twenty-four  bracket-type  lamps  represents  a  day's  work  for  a 
trimmer  on  account  of  their  scattered  location  and  the  neoesslty 
for  using  an  extension  ladder  in  most  cases. 

A  6-day  trim  period  exists  during  most  of  December  and  Janu- 
ary. An  automobile  is  of  little  use  on  trimming  in  congested 
districts  compared  with  a  horse  and  wagon.  Trimmers  report  at 
7  A.  M.  and  report  back  at  headquarters  at  4  p.  m,  no  circuit  being 
operated  until  the  afternoon  report  comes  in.  The  total  trimming 
labor  was  4,490  days,  for  which  the  men  were  paid  on  an  average 
$2.22  a  day.  Additional  labor  charges  at  a  different  rate  were  aa 
follows:  New  trimmers  were  employed,  requiring  breaking  in. 
aggregating  126  days  at  $2  each.  There  were  alao  three  men  em- 
ployed during  the  year  to  make  a  general  overhaul  of  the  mag- 
netite lamps  on  the  system,  the  charge  for  their  time  tn  Boston 
proper  being  $1,071.  The  grand  total  trimming  charge  for  labor 
was  $12,401.  The  number  of  upper  electrodes  changed  was  3.891. 
During  the  year  the  company  repaired  6,616  magnetite  lamps. 
The  average  price  paid  for  lower  electrodes  was  6  cts. 

Experience  with  Thoran  Area.  Referring  to  the  1.600-cp.  direct- 
current  Thoran  arc  lamps  of  600-watt  rating  used  In  the  Illumina- 
tion of  various  public  squares,  Mr.  EHden  said  that  the  cost  of 
trimming,  patrolling  and  labor  per  lamp  Is  about  $242  per  year. 
the  trimming  costing  $142.  The  income  per  lamp  is  only  $148. 
The  company  did  not  anticipate  a  loss  on  these  lamps  when  they 
were  first  placed  in  service.  They  were  installed  on  account  of 
the  desire  of  the  city  to  light  large  areas  more  economically  than 
was  feasible  by  the  standard  magnetite  lamp.  The  performance 
was  erratic,  two  trims  a  night  being  necessary  at  times:  One 
such  lamp  usually  replaced  three  or  four  magnetites.  Owing  to 
the  high  cost  of  operation  the  company  has  lately  diaoouragcd 
their  extension,  and  at  present  but  24  are  in  service  out  of  a 
maximum  of  about  40.  The  chief  element  of  cost  is  the  labor 
required  to  maintain  continuous  service.  The  lampiT  are  widely 
scattered,  and  this  increases  the  cost  of  patrolling  and  trimming. 
The  lamps  have  to  be  changed  frequently,  brought  into  the  shop 
for  overhauling  and  repairs,  and  trimmed  nightly.  Mr.  E21den  esti- 
mated a  fair  price  for  these  lamps  under  present  conditions  at 
about  $326  per  year  each.  This  figure  is  based  upon  an  investment 
average  of  $626  (the  unit  cost  which  the  Boston  Edison  company 
figures  for  its  entire  street  lighting  system  per  arc  lamp),  with  a 
fixed  cost  of  $82.56. 

Cost  of  Arc  Lighting  in  Lynn,  Mass.  In  Lynn,  Mass..  according 
to  Electrical  World,  Sept  6.  1913,  the  arc  is  carried  14.6  ft  above 
the  sidewalk,  the  post  being  of  the  Lundln  combination  wooden 
and  iron  type  as  required  by  the  Massachusetts  laws,  with  fluted 
wooden  column.  There  are  in  the  complete  installation  160  €.€-amp. 
ornamental  luminous-arc  lamps,  two  ornamental  bracket  lamps, 
one  combination  trolley  and  twin  bracket  pole  with  two  lamps  of 
the  same  type  carried  at  a  height  of  27.6  ft.,  ten  4 -amp.  orna- 
mental luminous-arc  lamps  of  the  parkway  type  carried  at  a  height 
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of  18  ft,  and  one  4-amp.  ornamental  luminous-arc  lamp  of  the 
residential  type  with  the  arc  12  ft  above  the  sidewalk.  Of  these, 
thlrty-flve  6.6-amp.  lamps  and  all  of  the  4-amp.  lamps  burn  all 
nisht.  .  The  cost  to  the  city  is  $8,260  for  the  6.6-amp.  lamps  burned 
until  midnight  and  $2,884  for  those  burning  all  night,  the  parkway 
lamp  service  costing  $906.40  a  year,  making  a  total  cost  for  the 
entire  service  of  $12,060.40  for  the  year.  The  standard  pole  Is 
mounted  on  a  concrete  foundation  2  ft.  square  at  the  top.  3  ft 
square  at  the  bottom  and  3  ft.  deep,  and  each  pole  is  provided  with 
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an  absolute  cut-out  for  lamp  disconnection.  At  present  there  are 
166  lamps  in  actual  service,  all  being  operated  from  mercury-arc 
rectifiers.  The.  city  of  Lynn  pays  for  the  maintenance  of  the  lamps, 
the  prices  being  $70  per  lamp  a  year  for  service  until  midnight 
and  $82.40  for  all-night  service. 

The  cost  of  installation  per  pole  was  as  follows: 

Pole,  including  wiring  and  cut-out $36.00 

Twin  cable  wiring  and  absolute  cut-out 6.40 

Casing  to  cover  lamp  niechanism *. 4.00 

Excavation  and  forms  for  concrete 2.00 

Concrete   foundation    7.00 

Replacing  broken  sidewalks  of  concrete 2.00 

Painting 11* 
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Teaming    0.S0 

Foundation  bolts 0.40 

Protective  casings  on  pole   1-64 

Total  cost  of  pole 161.08 

In  the  previous  installation  the  district  was  lighted  by  45  4-anip. 
pendent-type  luminous-arc  lamps  burning  all  night  at  a  ytsaiiy  cost 
of  $82.40  per  lamp,  and  these  were  removed  in  making  the' "  white 
way  "  installation,  the  city  being  credited  with'  $3,708.  making  the 
actual  Increased  cost  to  the  city  for  each  year  $8,342.40. 

In  general  the  lamps  are  staggered  both  on  main  and  cross 
streets.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  light  on  the  streets  is  at 
present  probably  unequaled.  and  notwithstanding  the  great  amount 
of  light  coming  from  sources  only  14.6  ft.  from  the  ground,  there 
Is  no  glare  and  persons  and  objects  can  readily  be  distinguis(h«d 
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Fig.    7.     Horliontal   illumination  curves  for  Andrew  and   Munroe 

Streets,  Lynn. 


from  one  end  of  the  street  to  the  other.  On  Market  Street,  the  prin- 
cipal bUHlness  thoroughfare  of  the  city.  88  lamps  are  spaced  an 
average  of  38.9  ft.  apart.  After  midnight  there  are  7  lamps  burn- 
ing the  rest  of  the  night.  Illumination  tests  have  been  made  on 
the  principal  streets  with  a  Sharp-Millar  photometer,  readings  be- 
ing made  opposite  and  half  way  between  each  lamp  do%vn  the  center 
line  of  the  street.  Readings  made  on  Munroe  and  Andrew  Streets. 
and  the  results  are  t^hown  in  Flp.  4. 

Cost  of  installing  Luminous-Arc  Ornamental  System.  A  "^liite 
w:iy  "  lighting  system  at  (Jreen  Bay.  Wis.,  described  in  HleciiM  >! 
World,  Jan.  3.  1914.  conni.sts  of  24  General  Electric  4-amp.  lumlnou«>- 
arc  lamps  extending  over  a  distance  of  two  750-ft.  city  bl<K-ks 
Posts  placed  opposite  each  other  are  installed  on  both  curbs  at 
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intervals  of  60  ft.     At  the  crosn  streets  lampH  are  placed  on  each 
comer. 

The  24  lamps  are  supplied  with  energry  from  a  75-^lamp  recttller, 
connected  Into  the  same  circuit  with  the  48  lamps  of  the  local 
series  ma^etite  street-Ilgrhting  system.  For  the  Installation  of 
this  ornamental  lighting  system  complete,  ready  to  turn  on,  the 
cost  was  as  follows: 

ISOO  ft.  No.  6  steel-taped  cable $333 

Ornamental   posts    -    492 

High-tension   cut-out   switch  for  post    96 

24   4-amp.   luminous-arc  lamps 840 

Cementing  posts  and  bolting  to  curb 158 

Chiseling  trench,  laying  cable  in  curb,  and  all  necessary  labor, 

including    tunneling    streets 640 


12,469 


Kor  the  24  posts  installed  the  cost  complete  has  averaged  ap- 
proximately $103  per  post.  The  Items  at>ove  entered  were  taken 
from  the  bills  and  are  accurate.  While  the  item  of  labor  Is  a 
little  high,  this  heavy  construction  cost  is  accounted  for  by  the 
necessity  of  tunneling  from  curb  to  curb  beneath  an  asphalt-paved 
street  at  two  different  points.  In  order  to  lay  the  cable  it  was 
also  necessary  to  chisel  between  the  concrete  curb  and  the  side- 
walk throughout  the  entire  1,600-ft.  distance.  This  cable  is  laid 
at  a  depth  of  4  ina,  and  is  covered  with  concrete.  The  method  of 
Installing  the  posts  consisted  simply  in  chiseling  out,  for  a  depth 
of  1  in.,  some  of  the  concrete  in  the  sidewalk  to  the  stse  of  the 
base  of  the  post.  The  bolts  were  then  anchored  in  place,  and 
concrete  was  poured  in  the  space,  the  posts  being  erected  while 
the  concrete  was  fresh.  The  resulting  construction  gives  the  post 
a  solid  foundation,  besides  making  a  workmanlike  job  in  mounting 
the  base  flush  with  the  sidewalk.  The  cable  runs  were  made  be- 
fore the  posts  were  installed,  enough  cable  being  left  at  each 
position  to  make  the  required  connection  to  the  cut-out  switch  in 
the  base  of  the  post.  Access  is  gained  to  this  switch  by  means 
of  a  hinged  door  placed  in  the  base. 

The  operating  charge  runs  $80  per  month,  based  on  a  net  rate 
of  6.9  cts.  per  kw.-hr.  The  lamps  are  burned  dally  from  dusk  to 
midnight,  which  is  equivalent  to  2,000  hrs.  per  year.  As  each  lamp 
consumes  about  300  watts,  the  company  figures  its  own  income 
at  $40  per  year  per  lamp,  including  maintenance,  breakage,  glass- 
ware, etc  Following  are  the  figures  for  the  cost  of  operating  and 
maintaining  the  system,  which  agree  closely  with  the  preliminary 
estimates  furnished  by  the  manufacturers: 

Energy  for  SOO-watt  lamp,   2000  hrs.  per  year,  at   5.9   cts. 

per    kw.-hr ^^5' J2 

Trimming  and  labor  per  lamp  per  annum 2.00 

Electrodes  per  lamp  per  annum 1'40 

Repairs  per  lamp  per  annum,  covering  6  years'  test 0.20 

Recflfler  tubes  per  lamp  per  annum O.SS 

Average  glassware  renewals  per  lamp  per  annum 0.69 

Total  cost  of  energy  consumed  and  maintained  per  lamp 
per  annum   $40.02 
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As  an  alternative  to  the  Luminous-arc  system  an  installation  of 
tungsten  ornamental  lightinsr  was  first  proposed  for  Green  Bay. 
using  five-lamp  posts,  each  carrying  five  100-watt  lamps.  At  an 
operating  cost  of  $6  per  post  the  expense  for  24  posts  would  have 
been  $144  per  month,  or  $1,728  per  year.  For  a  five-year  period 
the  cost  would  total  $8,948.  In  such  a  tungsten  lighting  system, 
however,  approximately  40  posts  would  have  been  required  to  talce 
the  place  of  the  present  24-post  luminous-arc  system.  With  the 
latter  posts,  costing  $3.34  per  month  to  operate,  the  yearly  expense 
is  but  $960.  making  the  expense  for  five  years  $4,800. 

Efficiency  of  Are  Lamps.  C.  E.  Stevens  (American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers^  Aug.,  1912)  divides  arc  lamps  into  four  types: 
(1)  open  carbon  arcs;  (2)  enclosed  carbon  arcs;  (3)  met'^Mic  fiame 
or  luminous  arcs;  and  (4)  the  enclosed  flame-carbon  arcs.  The 
first  two  types  have  become  practically  obsolete  as  street  Ulum- 
Inants.  The  metallic  flame  arc  has  largely  replaced  the  older 
forms  of  lamps.  The  color  of  the  light  is  white  aiid  the  distribu- 
tion shows  a  maximum  candle-power  from  16  to  25  degs.  l>elow  the 
horizontal.  The  electrode  life  averages  from  200  to  250  hrs..  and 
the  maintenance  cost  is  comparatively  low.  The  efficiency  of  light 
production  varies  from  one-half  to  one  watt  per  candle,  depending 
upon  electrode  life  and  glassware  equipment.  The  lamp  is  oper- 
ated at  from  4  to  7  amps.,  with  an  arc  voltage  of  about  70.  It 
operates  only  on  direct  current  and  is  ordinarily  used  on  series 
circuits  from  constant-current  rectifiers. 

The  flame-carbon  arc  lami>  has  superimposed  carbons,  whi<^  give 
a  life  of  from  100  to  125  hrs.  The  carbons  are  Impregnated  with 
a  light-giving  salt  which  furnishes  a  white  or  yellow  light.  The 
light  distribution  shows  a  maximum  at  from  20  to  80  degs.  below 
the  horizontal,  similar  to  the  metallic  fiame,  which  adapts  it  ad- 
mirably for  lighting  streets  or  large  areas.  The  volume  of  light 
is  considerably  In  excess  of  the  metallic  fiame  lamp,  and  the  efll- 
ciency  of  light  production  averages  from  0.2  to  0.3  watts  per  candle. 
This  lamp  is  the  most  efficient  light  source  available  for  street 
illumination.  It  has  been  recently  marketed  In  this  country  for 
operation  on  all  commercial  circuits,  both  alternating  and  direct 
current.     For  street  Illumination  a  series  design  is  ordinarily  used. 

Maintenance  of  Arc  Lamps  in  Street  Lighting.  In  a  paper  read 
before  the  Armour  Institute  of  Technology  Branch  of  the  A.  I.  EL  R. 
A.  B.  Comwell  gave  the  following  data  on  maintenance  where  a 
single  arc  lamp  replaces  two  enclosed  arcs  for  street  lighting,  oosts 
being  for  one  year: 

Two  enclosed      One  flaming 
arcs  arc 

Carbons    $2.86  $36.50 

Trimming   2.34                          8.21 

Repairs     1.60                          0.75 

Inspection 0.90                          0.90     * 

Inner  Globe   • 0.60 

Outer  Globe 0.80                          0.15 


Total    $8.50  $46.51 
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A  flaming  arc  has  to  be  trimmed  once  a  day,  while  an  enclosed 
arc  needs  to  be  trimmed  but  once  a  week. 

Comparison  of  Arc  and  Incandescent  Lighting  In  a  Shop  Bulld- 
inQ.  Ward  Harrison,  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  submitted  the  following  figures  in  a  paper  on  the  light- 
Ins  of  mill  structures  before  the  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel 
£nectrical  Engineers  in  1913.  In  addition  to  the  arc  lamps,  the 
original  installation  was  supplemented  by  about  60  carbon  drop- 
lamps  over  the  Individual  machines.  These  were  found  unnecessary 
when  the  Mazda  units  were  employed.  It  should  also  be  noted,  as 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Harrison,  that  in  addition  to  producing  a  much 
higher  average  intensity  of  light,  the  ^stribution  from  the  tung- 
sten units  is  far  more  uniform.  The  Intensity  from  the  arc  in- 
stallation, on  the  other  hand,  varied  between  0.17  and  4.46  ft.- 
candles  at  points  which  required  equally  good  lighting.  In  Table 
XII  of  data  the  carbon  drop  lamps  are  omitted. 

TABLE  XII.     DATA  ON  LTGHTINO  OF  A  SHOP  BUILDING 

110-volt 
220-voU      tungsten 
arc  lamps        lamps 

Total  number  of  lamps  required 16  80 

Height  of  lamps  above  floor,  ft 10  12.5 

Height  of  tei4t  plane,  ft. 3.6  3.6 

Lamps   per   bay 1.25  4 

Watts  per  lamp 760  160 

Rated  specific  consumption,  watts  per  candle 1.12 

Area  of  bay  (12.6  ft.  by  49.5  ft.),  sq.  ft 618  618 

W^atts  per  sq.  ft 0.97  0.97 

Average   Intensity,   ft. -candles 1.16  6.26 

Effective   lumens,    per    watt 1.18  6.40 

Annual  operating  cost  per  lamp  (4000  hours)..   $63.30  $13.86 

Annual  operating  cost  of  In.Mallatlon   852.80  1108.00 

Annual  cost  for  equal  Illumination 3890.00  1108.00 

Economics  of  Factory  Lighting.  M.  H.  Flexner  and  A.  O.  Dicker 
in  Engineering  Record,  Oct.  18,  1913.  state  that  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  the  volume  of  production  in  a  well-lighted  factory 
will  exceed  that  of  the  same  plant  under  poor  conditions  by  from 
8  to  15%,  to  say  nothing  of  the  benefit  to  the  workman  and  the 
decreased  liability  to  accident.  The  authors  assume  in  a  typical 
case  that  a  100-watt  tungsten  lamp  is  required  for  each  man,  and 
that  it  burns  3^  hrs.  per  day  for  300  days  per  year  under  the 
conditions  of  electric  service  prevailing  in  C!hlcago,  which  enable 
the  factory  owner  to  purchase  electricity  for,  say.  an  average 
yearly  rate  of  6  cts.  per  kw.-hr.,  with  free  lamp  renewals.  Taking 
the  cost  of  the  reflector  at  $1  and  the  cost  of  wiring  per  outlet  at 
|4.  the  yearly  fixed  charges  on  this  investment,  with  interest  at 
6%  and  depreciation  at  12 H%.  amount  to  only  $1.  The  cost  of 
electricity  for  the  year  is  then  $6,  and  allowing  8  cts.  per  lamp  per 
month  for  cleaning,  the  total  yearly  expense  reaches  $6.36,  or 
0.639(-  of  a  yearly  wage  of  $1,000.  whfclf  Is  a  very  small  outlay  in 
proportion    to   the   factory   labor  cost.    Looking   at    this  question 
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from  BDOther  angle,  i 
flueciflc  case  Increaaea 
2B0-watt  outlelH.  flxtui 
factory  of  30, 


isBumlnK  that  adequate  lichtinx  In  x 
outuut  only  6%.  the  Installation  of  91 
id   reflectors  at  a  coat   of   fGlT.SO    In  a 

working  floors  will  be  i>ald  fi 


.  laas  than  a  year  by  the  increased  iirofit  on  the  aucniented  output, 
taking  the  yearly  business  under  the  old  reglnie  at  tSS.I>3.  *^ 
cured  uiidcr  artlflcial  light  and  allowing  a  20%  proflt  on  the  In- 
creaaed  revenue  of  |1,166  insulting  from  the  modern  [nKtaUation. 
In  still  another  instance  the  cost  of  light  per  day,  taking  all  cbaiSM 
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Fig.  8.     Comparison  of  arc  and  tungsten  Ughtine. 

into  account,  came  to  barely  3  cu.  per  workman,  the  wase  twiac 
11.50.  Under  such  conditions  It  Is  nothing  leas  than  absurd  for  a 
factory  owner  to  spend,  as  was  done  in  a  particular  caaa.  tll.tH 
for  a  machine  to  be  run  by  a  blgh^rlced  operator  of  long  ez< 
perlence,  and  then  to  refuse  to  spend  tlS  for  lighting  t 
in  order  that  the  work  In  process  need  not  be  taken  to  a  wla 
20  ft.  dii-tanl  for  oalliwrlng. 

The   Cooper    Hewitt    LlShl.     Thia   lamp  dlttara  from  other  ( 
mercial  llghls  In  that  It  produces  Its  effect  from  a  bar  of  li 
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vapor  instead  of  from  an  incandescent  solid.  Because  this  method 
converts  less  of  the  energy  into  heat  and  more  Into  visible  radia- 
tions or  light  waves,  it  has  decided  elements  of  economy  that  are 
superior  to  the  other  types. 

The  light  is  blueish  green  in  color,  giving  surrounding  objects 
rather  a  strange  and  ghastly  light  at  first.  It  is  easy  on  the  eyes 
and  enables  close  work  to  be  done  with  sometimes  less  fatigue 
than  daylight. 

The  diffusion  of  the  light  is  from  a  large  tube  instead  of  from 
a  small  poinL  It  does  not  produce  sharply  defined  shadows  and 
makes  less  glare  than  most  other  illuminants  and  the  cost  of 
maintenance  is  supposed  to  be  about  half  that  of  other  commer- 
cial lamps. 

For  those  to  whom  the  blueish  green  color  is  objectionable  the 
lights  may  be  transformed  by  a  parabolic  rhodomain  reflector 
which  takes  the  place  of  the  standard  white  glazed  reflector  and 
la  based  on  the  phenomenon  of  fluorescence.  It  transforms  the 
light  to  an  agreeable  white  color  with  a  slight  rosy  tint. 

The  complete  lamp  outfit  consists  of  tube,  reflector-holder  and 
auxiliary.  The  tube  is  made  of  clear  glass  with  electrodes  at  each 
end  and  contains  a  small  quantity  of  metallic  mercury  and  causing 
the  mercury  vapor  to  glow. 

The  reflector  holder  supports  the  tube  in  two  clamps  and  is 
attached  to  the  auxiliary  by  pivot  screws.  The  reflecting  surface 
l8  finished  in  smooth  white  glased  enameL 

The  auxiliary  is  enclosed  in  a  sheet  metal  casing  which  is  re- 
movable and  which  contains  two  inductance  colls  and  an  adjuster 
resistance  by  means  of  which  the  current  must  be  regulated  to  the 
supply  voltage.  The  auxiliaries  for  series  lamps  have  a  shunt 
resistance  and  a  cut-out. 

The  direct  current  lamps  cannot  be  used  on  alternating  cil'rrent 
without  the  intervening  of  rectiflers. 

These  lamps  are  made  in  a  variety  of  sizes  and  styles,  the  price 
here  net  f.  o.  b.,  Hoboken,  New  York.  For  100  to  124  volts  at 
3.6  amps.,  delivering  700  c.p.  (mean  hemispherical  basis),  with 
reflector;  commercial  efllciency,  0.&5  watts  per  candle.  (100-124 
volts,  one  lamp  is  installed  singly,  on  200-248  volts  two  lamps  are 
installed  in  series)  on  one  lamp,  tube  reflector-holder  and  auxiliary 
for  100  to  124  volts  cost  $33.  One  lamp  to  be  installed  in  series 
on  200  to  248  volts  costs  $34. 

The  approximate  shipping  weight  of  a  single  lamp  outflt  is  110 
11>&.  6  lamps  400  lbs.,  and  12  lamps  650  lbs. 

A  tilting  type  is  made  and  listed  at  $40  for  the  124  volt  double 
type.  These  lamps  shipped  weigh  726  lbs.  The  standard  length 
over  all  is  61.76  Ins.,  length  of  tube  43.76  Ins.  The  tilting  lamp  has 
an  over  all  dimension  of  27.76  ins.,  length  of  tube  19.75  ins. 

The  quartz  lamp  for  outdoor  use  has  the  following  speciflcations : 
Voltage  100  to  126;  average  current  4  amp.;  total  watts  440; 
candle  power  1,000;  weight  complete  27  lbs.,  packed  for  domestic 
shipment  110  lbs. 

The   220   volts  type   carries  an   average   amount   of   3.3   amps. ; 
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delivers  2,400  c.p.  at  a  commercial  efficiency  of  0.31 ;  weighs  com- 
plete 33  lbs.  net,  and  116  lbs.  paclied  for  domestic  shipment;  prices 
$65  and  $70  each  respectively,  covering  complete  outfit  including 
burner,  reflector-holder,  auxiliary  and  globe. 

Lighting  of  Railroad  Stations  with  Gas.  The  following  abstract 
of  a  paper  by  G.  Hammel  was  taken  from  Progressive  Age,  Jan. 
1,  1911.  Oas  is  used  quite  extensively  for  lighting  railroad  termin- 
als, stations  and  yards.  One  of  the  important  points  to  be  con- 
sidered is  the  height  of  hanging  the  lamps  on  the  poles  in  order 
to  give  the  best  light.  Originally,  before  compressed  gas  was 
used,  a  height  of  23  to  26  ft.  had  to  be  used  for  the  gas  light.  At 
this  height  an  area  of  155  to  170  ft.  was  sufficiently  lighted  to 
read  faint  chalk  marks  on  baggage.  Four  burners,  each  of  125 
c.p.,  making  a  total  of  500  c.p.  light,  were  sufficient.  This  power 
is  equal  to  electric  lights  of  700  to  800  c.p.,  and  has,  moreover, 
greater  radiation  and  better  penetration  of  air  in  case  of  a  fog. 

Since  compressed  air  has  been  placed  on  the  market,  conditions 
are  even  more  in  favor  of  gas  lights.  The  lights  can  be  raised  to 
poles  39  to  46  ft.  high  with  232  to  266  ft  distance  between  poles» 
giving  greater  horizontal  light  radiation  and  better  illumination 
than  electric  lights.  Usually  600  c.p.  lights  are  placed  at  a  height 
of  25  ft.,  with  the  distance  between  poles  160  to  180  ft.,  giving 
efficient  light  for  any  railroad  station. 

Connection  of  gas  supply  to  lamps  is  best  made  by  automatic 
connections,  as  they  are  easier  to  attend  to  and  maintain,  even 
though  more  expensive  at  first.  Now  we  come  to  the  principal 
points  in  this  discussion  —  namely,  the  first  installation  costs,  the 
operating  costs  and  the  question  of  service.  We  are  speaking  of 
lights  on  high  poles  only. 

Electric  Light.  On  30  poles  for  a  terminal,  each  lamp  ualng 
8  amperes,  600  c.p..  at  $176  per  pole  =  $6,260. 

GcM  Light.  For  30  poles  with  four  burners,  inverted  gas  mantles, 
using  13  cu.  ft.  of  gas  and  600  c.p.  (equal  to  light  of  electric  lights), 
each  $200  =  $6,000.  In  case  poles  of  cheaper  construction  are 
used,  each  costing  $150.  the  cost  is  only  $4,600.  This  comparative 
statement  shows  that  the  initial  expenses  for  both  systems  of  light 
are  about  the  same. 

Operating  Costa.  Electric  Light  for  railroad  station  with  30  pole 
lights  and  200  electric  lamps  burning  four  hours  a  day. 

30  poles  for  electric  arc  lights  at  8  amps,  and  600 

c.p.  using  500  watts  an  hr..  6  eta.  per  kw.-hr..  .$0.03 
Carbons  per  hour 0.003 

$0,038 
Daily   burning   four  hours  equal   to   4  X  $0,033  = 

$0,132.  or  per  year  equal  to  30  X  365  X  0.132  =  $1,445.46 

200  wire  iamps  using  an  hr.   60  watts  at  60  c.p. 

each.  6  cts.  per  kw.-hr. fO.OOS 

Lamp  renewal  per  hour 0.002 

$0,006 
Daily   four   hours   equal    to    4  X  0.005  =  $0.02.    or 

per  year  200  X  366  X  .02  =   $l«4$0.00 

A  total  of $2,905.40 
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OoB  Light,    The  cost  of  gas  is  0.112  cts.  per  cu.  ft.,  or  $1.12  per 
1,000  cu.  ft.  of  gas. 

SO  pole  gas  lights  with  normal  pressure  gas,  four 

inverted  burners,  each  using  3.6  cu.  ft.  gas.  or 

a  total  of  14.4  cu.  ft.  gas,  at  0.112  cents  per  cu. 

foot,  equal  to $0,017 

Mantles  and  chimneys   0.001 

S0.018 

Burning  4  hrs.  a  day $0.072r 

Per  year  80  X  366  X  0.07 $766.50 

200  inverted  gas  lights,  inverted  mantles,  80  c.p. 

using  2.4  cu.  ft.  gas   $0,008 

Mantles  and  chinuieys 0.0004 

$0.0034 

£>aily   4  hrs.    4X0.0034    $0.0136 

Per  year  200  X  866  X  0.0136 992.80 


Totel   of    $1,769.80 

Pole  lights  for  30  pole  electric  lights   $1,446.40 

Pole  lights  for  30  pole  gas  lights 766.60 

Qaln    of    46%' $678.90 

Metallic  electric  lamps   $1,460.00 

Gas  light,  mantles   992.80 

Gain  of  80% $467.20 

As  regards  tending  to  the  lamps,  the  electric  lights  up  to  a  short 
time  ago  had  the  advantage,  as  they  could  be  turned  on  and  ofC 
from  the  central  station.  But  the  long-distance  lighters  now  used 
even  up  matters  in  this  direction.  The  drawback  to  electric  lights 
is  that  they  are  wired  in  series,  and  when  the  circuit  is  brolcen, 
all  lights  are  extinguished,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  gas  light, 
half  of  the  lights  can  be  extinguished,  leaving  the  rest  burning, 
giving  sufficient  light.  Carbons  of  electric  lights  must  be  exchanged 
daily,  while  gas  lamps  need  only  be  cleaned  once  every  two  or 
three  weeks. 

The  Kaufman  Light! no  System.  A  system  of  lighting  by  means 
of  lamps  which  vaporize  kerosene  oil  was  described  in  Iron  Age, 
Jan.   23,  1913. 

The  nnethod  of  operation  is  by  pumping  the  oil  into  a  steel  tank 
made  to  withstand  10  times  the  pressure  required.  The  air  pres- 
sure forces  the  oil  from  the  tank  through  a  small  bronze  tube, 
which  is  very  flexible  and  can  be  fastened  on  the  ceiling  or  walls, 
run  underground  or  strung  on  poles,  and  If  necessary  carried  for 
long  distances.  A  number  of  lamps  located  at  various  points  can 
be  supplied  from  one  tank.  The  tank  is  provided  with  an  auto- 
matic check  and  safety  valve  which  in  case  of  Are  in  the  building 
releases  the  pressure  and  all  the  oil  in  the  tubing  is  then  drawn 
back  into  the  tank.  Should  the  tank  be  directly  exposed  to  the 
fire  the  oil  will  bum  out  in  a  vertical  flame,  and  it  is  claimed  that 
explosion  is  absolutely  impossible. 

The  air  pressure  from  the  tank  forces  the  oil  through  the  tubing 
into  the  vaporiser  at  the   bottom  of  the  lamp.     A  little  time  is 
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required,  possibly  two  minutes,  to  start  the  lamp.  This  ia  done 
by  pouring  a  small  quantity  of  denaturized  alcohol  in  the  vaporiser 
and  lighting  it,  so  as  to  secure  the  necessary  heat  to  sasi^y  the 
kerosene.  Considerable  less  time  is  required  in  this  operation  if  a 
plumber's  torch  is  used  for  heating  the  vaporiser.  The  gaii  thus 
formed  is  burned  under  a  strong  mantle,  creating  a  *ltght  of  in- 
tense purity  and  brilliancy. 

The  light  does  not  flicker,  but  bums  with  a  steady  flame,  and 
is  unaffected  by  wind  or  a  draft  which-  would  be  liable  to  extin- 
guish gas  or  ordinary  vapor  lamps.  Its  g^reat  brilliancy  enables 
it  to  penetrate  dust  and  fumes,  such  as  are  encountered  in  foundries. 
especially  while  pouring  metal  into  molds.  It  is  thus  especially 
well  adapted  for  general  factory  use.  It  has  also  been  found 
very  effective  in  outdoor .  lighting.  Based  on- the  current  price  of 
kerosene  oil,  a  Kaufman  lamp  producing  1,200  c.p.  Is  stated  to 
cost  about  Ml  ct.  per  hour,  which  is  below  the  cost  of  maintenance 
of  usual  lighting  systems. 

The  vaporizer  used  in  this  lamp  is  made  of  tungsten  steel,  nickel, 
silver  and  bronze,  and  while  guaranteed  for  10  years  is  almost 
indestructible.  It  can  be  removed  from  the  lamp  and  cleaned  in 
less  than  2  mins.  A  gallon  of  kerosene  will  bum  14  hrs..  giving 
1.200  c.p.  and  18  hrs.  giving  1.000  c.p.  The  light  can  be  regulated 
like  city  gas.  It  is  made  in  a  variety  of  styles  for  indoor  and 
outdoor  use.  A  contractor's  lamp  for  outdoor  use  is  an  independent 
lighting  plant  in  itself,  having  a  stand  made  of  tubing  with  a 
pressure  tank  at  the  foot  and  the  light  suspended  from  a  hook 
at  the  top  of  the  tubing.  One  form  of  lamp  designed  for  portable 
purposes  has  a  small  annular  tank  above  the  reflector,  the  whole 
outfit  in  this  form  weighing  about  22  lbs.,  and  being  easily  de- 
tached from  one  location  and  carried  to  another  as  required. 

Cost  of  Lamps.  The  following  lamp  costs  are  based  disoounts 
dated  Sept.,  1916.  offered  by  the  National  Lamp  Works  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co. 

Discount  standard 

packaere  quantities. 

10%  without 

contract. 

Per  cent. 

10 
17 
21 
24 
27 
29 
31 
38 
34 
36 
86 
37 
3^ 
39 
40 

Standard    package   discounts   on   all   large    style   Masda 


Net  value 
of  contract 


Less  than  $160 

$        150 

300 

600 

1.200 

2.500 

6,000 

10.000 

20.000 

30.000 

60,000 

100.000 

150.000 

225.000 

800.000  . 

Note: 


Discount  broken 

package  quantities. 

Nothing  without 

contract. 

Per  cent. 

0 

7 

11 
14 
17 
19 
21 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 
SO 


lamps  can  be  given  only  on  orders  for  exact  standard  package 
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quaoUUes  or  multiples  thereof.  It  le  allowable,  however,  to  com- 
bine in  one  standard  oackace,  all  slaes  of  large  style  Maada  lamps 
having  the  same  standard  package  quantity.  Such  lamps  may  be 
of  dUTerent  voltages  and  flnlidi  of  bulb. 

Maxda  CJoee  —  Iiarge  style  —  Straight  side  —  Ampere  shape  type, 
for  106  to  126  volts.  Table  XIXl. 


TABLE  XIII. 

COST  OF 

105  TO  126  VOLT  LIGHTS.      (MAZDA) 

• 

fifflcicncy 

Standard 

Size  of  lamp 

watts 

package 

List  price 

in  watts 

per  candle 

quantity 
Straight  Side 

Clear 

Frosty 

10 

1.26 

100 

$0.27 

$0.30 

16 

1.10 

100 

0.27 

0.30 

20 

1.07 

100 

0.27 

0.30 

26 

1.06 

100 

0.27 

0.30 

40 

1.03 

100 

0.27 

0.30 

60 

1.00 

100 

0.36 

0.40 

100 

0.96 

24 
Pear-Shape 

0.66 

0.72 

100 

1.00 

24 

1.00 

1.06 

200 

0.90 

24 

2.00 

2.02 

SOO 

0.82 

24 

3.00 

8.10 

400 

0.82 

12 

4.00 

4.16 

600 

0.78 

12 

4.50 

4.66 

760 

0.74 

8 

6.00 

6.26 

1.000 

0.70 

8 

7.00 

7.26 

TABLE  XIV. 

COST  OP 

220  TO  260  VOLT  LIGHTS    (MAZDA) 

Efficiency 

Stanilard 

Sise  of  lamp 

watts 

package 

List  price 

in  watts 

per  candle 

quantity 
Straight  Side 

Clear 

Frosty 

26 

1.20 

100 

$0.33 

$0.36 

40 

1.12 

100 

0.33 

0.36 

60 

1.10 

100 

0.46 

0.49 

100 

1.00 

24 

0.80 

0.87 

160 

1.00 

24 

1.20 

1.80 

260 

0.96 

12 
Pear-Shape 

2.00 

2.16 

200 

1.00 

24 

2.20 

2.27 

800 

0.92 

24 

3.60 

3.70 

400 

0.90 

12 

4.80 

4.96 

600 

0.86 

12 

6.40 

6.66 

760 

0.82 

8 

7.20 

7.46 

1.000 

0.78 

8 

8.40 

8.66 

MoMda  Claa8  —  Large  style  —  Straight  side  —  Empere  shape  type, 
for  220  to  260  voUh,  Table  XIV. 

The  efficiency  watt  per  candle  for  the  pear  shape  type  is  given  In 
watts  per  spherical  c.p.  Pear  shape  lamps  are  not  recommended 
"all  frosted."     If  frosting  is  necessary,  bowl  frosting  is  preferred 
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^  is  particularly  recommended  for  lamps  of  300  watts  or  h 
which  are  to  be  used  in  interior  lirhting  where  the  glare  would 
otherwise  be  objectionable.  Orders  should  specially  state  if  lamps 
are  to  be  burned  in  other  than  pendant  positions. 

Maeda  Class  —  Large  style  —  Straight  side  type  for  electric  street 
railway  service.  The  lamps  listed  are  selected  for  amperes  and  are 
labeled  for  use.  five  In  series,  on  625,  550.  575.  600.  625  and  €50 
volts.    They  are  rated  in  volta«e  groups.  Table  XV. 

TABLE  XV.     COST  OF  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  LIGHTS  (MAZDA) 

Number  in  series  Lamp  voltage  Line  voltage 

6  105  525 

5  110  560 

6  115  575 
6  120  600 
6  125  €25 
5  130  €50 

Standard 
Nominal      Efflciency       package  List  price 

watts    watts  per  c.p.    quantity         Clear  Frosted 

23  1.11  100,  $0.27  $0.30 

36  1.09  100  ^            0.27  0.30 

56  1.02  100  0.36  0.40 

94  0.97  50  0.65  0.72 

Oem  or  Carbon  Class  —  Large  style  —  Straight  side  and  round 
types.  Lamps  of  this  type  come  in  standard  package  quantities 
of  from  200  to  250  with  a  straight  side  and  in  packages  of  100 
with  a  round  type.  Table  XVI. 


TABLE 

XVI. 

COS! 

7  OF 

CARBON 

LIGHTS 

(GEM 

Size  of  lamp 
in  Watts 

EMflciency 
watts  per  c.p. 

List  price 
Clear                   ] 

Profited 

20 
30 
40 
60 

4 
3 

2.66 
2.60 

$0.20 
0.20 

$0,225 
0.225 
0.225 
0.225 

Round  Type 

50 

2.60 

0.26 

0.280 

Cost   of    Electric    Conduit.    The   folio  wins:  costs    are   given   by 
the  General  Electric  Co.,  1914: 

BNAMELBD  CONDUIT 

Size.  ins.                    Weight,  lbs.  per  100  ft  Net  price  per  100  ft 

H                                               85  $54 

%                                            113\4  72 

1                                168  vS  loe 


m 


128  144 

273  172 

2  369  231 
2%                  682  S€7 

3  762  480 
3H                  920  580 

4  1.089  €86 
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Oalvanised  and   sherardlzed  conduits  will  cost  above  6%  more- 
than  enameled. 

The  above  prices  are  net  for  amounts  up  to  $50.  An  additional 
discount  of  6%  is  given  on  orders  of  from  $60  to  $260  and  above 
$260  a  10^  discount  is  given. 

Cost  of  Wiring.  We  have  taken  the  following  data  from  Elec- 
trical World.  March  9,  1912: 

Job  i.  Sixteen  outlets  and  twenty -two  sockets.  22  X  50  watts  = 
1.100  watts  total.  1.100  watts  -j-  16  (number  of  outlets)  gives 
average  of  69  watts  per  outlet.  Under  Class  B  the  price  for  a 
Job  averaging  69  watts  per  outlet  is  $0,068  per  watt  1,100  X 
10.068 '  =  $62.70.  socket  wiring  cost  of  job.  (Switch  wiring  and 
switches  to  be  added.) 

Job  B.     Seventeen  outlets  and  twenty-two  lampa     1,100  watts  -^  , 
17   =3   65  watts  per  outlet.     Under  Class  B  the  price  is  $0,061  x>er 
watt.     1.100  X  $0,061  =  $67.10,  socket-wiring  cost  of  Job. 

TABLE  XVII.     BALTIMORE  UNIT  PRICE  BASED  ON  WATTS 

WIRED 

Class  of  building 
Average  watts  per  outlet        ABC 

60  to  65  $0.06  $0.07  $0.08 

.    56  or  more  Less  0.6  cent  per  watt  for  each  watt  over  56 

Over  75  0,04  .....  

Over  80  ....  0.046  0.055 

FV>r  convenience,  use  the 
following  figures : 


60  to  66 

0.060 

0.070 

0.008 

57 

0.059 

0.069 

0.079 

58 

0.058 

0.068 

0.078 

59 

0.067 

0.067 

0.077 

66 

0.056 

0.066 

0.076 

61 

0.055 

0.065 

0.075 

62 

0.054 

0.064 

0.074 

63 

0.053 

0.063 

0.073 

64 

0.052 

0.062 

0.072 

65 

0.051 

0.061 

0.071 

66 

0.050 

0.060 

0.070 

67 

0.049 

0.059 

0.069 

68 

0.048 

0.058 

0.068 

69 

0.047 

0.057 

0.067 

70 

0.046 

0.056 

0.066 

71 

0.045 

0.055 

0.066 

72 

0.044 

0.054 

0.064 

78 

0.043 

0.053 

0.063 

74 

0.042 

0.052 

0.062 

75 

0.041 

0.051 

0.061 

76 

0.041 

0.051 

0.061 

n 

0.040 

0.050 

0.060 

78 

0.040 

0.048 

0.058 

79 

0.040 

0.047 

0.067 

80 

0.040 

0.046 

0.056 

81  and  over 

0.040 

0.045 

0.056 

Wiring  for  Lamps.  Outlets  Only. —  Obtain  price  as  follows:  Multi- 
ply number  of  lamps  or  sockets  by  50  watts  to  get  total  watts  wired 
for.     Divide  total  watts  by  the  number  of  outlets  to  obtain  avenge 
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watta  per  outlet  On  oorresponding  line  In  table  And  price  (cents 
per  watt)  under  class  of  building  being  estimated.  Multiply  the 
total  watts  wired  for  by  this  price  per  watt  found  in  table.  Tliese 
prices  are  for  wiring  only  —  hardware  extra. 

TABLE  XVIIL     MULTIPLIERS  FOR  CONCEIALED  EXTRA 

WORK 

For  porcelain  concealed  work  in  Class  A  house  multiply  by....P.04^ 
For  porcelain  concealed  work  in  Class  B  house  multiply  by. . .  .l.OS 
For  Dorcclain  concealed  work  in  Class  C  house  multiply  by. . .  .I.IC 
For  flezible-condult  concealed  work  in  Class  A  house  multiply  by.1.60 
For  flexible«<!onduit  concealed  work  in  Class  B  house  multiply  by.  1.6t 
For  flexible-conduit  concealed  work  in  Class C  house  multiply  by.  1.86 
For  wood  molding,  exiiosed  work  in  Class  A  house  multiply  by.. 0.77 

Table  XVIII  gives  multipliers  for  concealed  work  for  the  different 
classes  of  buildings  in  Table  XVII. 

Wiring  for  Switches  Only.  For  each  kind  of  switch  to  be  wired 
for,  find  price  per  switch  outlet  under  class  of  building  being  esti- 
mated. 

Per  single  pole   $2.00  |2.00  $2.51 

Per  set  of  two  three-ways  (one  set  used) 6.00  6.00  7.00 

Per  set  of  two  three-ways   (two  sets  used  at 

same  outlets)    5.00  5.00  COO 

Per  set  of  two  three-ways  with  one  foor-way.  .2.60  8.60  8.SS 

Two-point    electrolier    2.60  3.60  8.2S 

Three-point   electrolier    8.00  3.00  4.00 

Job  S.  Seventeen  outlets  and  twenty-four  lamps.  24  X  50  watts 
=  1.200  watts.  1,200  watts  ^  17  =  70  watts  per  outlet.  Under 
Class  B  the  price  is  $0,066  per  watt.     1.200  X  $0,066  =  $67.20. 
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rockets. 


Note  that  the  difference  between  Jobs  1  and  2  is  one  outlet,  the 
addition  of  which  adds  $4.40.  which  is  about  right  for  the  work 
done.  Again  the  difference  between  Jobs  2  and  8  requires  no  addi- 
tional work,  two  circuits  being  required  in  both  cases,  and  the 
resttltliiir  price  is  only  10  cents  higher  for  adding  two  lamps.     Using 
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thla  actaeme  several  men  with  only  sales  experience  and  no  previous 
electrical  knowledge  were  employed  by  the  Baltimore  company,  and 
in  less  than  a  week  were  able  to  estimate  wiring  in  completed  resi- 
dences and  to  close  orders  for  It  —  which  is  the  end  desired. 

Several  points  in  the  preceding  schedule  are,  however,  incon- 
sistent. In  some  places,  with  certain  combinations  of  outlets  and 
lamps,  the  addition  of  an  outlet  does  not  increase  the  price  to  the 
customer,  and  in  others  the  addition  of  a  few  lamps  not  requiring 
an  additional  circuit  raises,  the  cost.  If  the  reader  will  not  lose 
sight  of  the  practical  relation  of  outlets  and  lamps,  as  illustrated 
In  Fig.  10.  these  circumstances  will  not  be  found  serious,  as  they 
are  negligible  within  the  bounds  of  practical  installations,  and  be- 
come harmful  only  where  two  or  more  customers  compare  the  prices 
paid  for  work. 

table:  XIX     PRICE  PER  OUTLET  WlTH  BASE  CHARGE 

Number       Price  for  total       Number      Price  for  total 
of  lamps        lamp  outlets        of  lamps      lamp  outlets 

1  $3.60         16        $47.86 

2  6.90         17         60.60 

3  10.20         18         63.10 

4  13.80         19         56.66 
6         16.90         20         .68.16 

6  19.90  21  61.60 

7  21.90  22  64.00 

8  24.90  23  66.36 

9  27.90  24  68.66 

10  30.90         26         71.90 

11  33.86  26  74.16 

12  36.76  27  76.40 

13  39.60  28  78.66 

14  42.40  29  80.90 
16  46%16  30  83.16 

To  the  above  add  base  price  for  service  entrances  as  follows: 

Under- 
Overhead  meter     ground  meter 
location  location 

Basement  First  floor  Basement 

For  1  to  12  lamps  (one  circuit) $4.00  $3.00  $2.26 

For  13  to  24  lamps  (two  circuits)...      4.76  3.76  3.00 

For  26  to  36  lamps  (three  circuits)..     6.00  6.00  4.26 

For  37  to  48  lamps  (four  circuits)..     7.26  6.00  6.26 

For  49  to  60  lamps  (five  circuits)...     8.76  7.00  6.60 

For  wiring  to  each  switch  outlet,  add  as  follows: 

One  single-iK>le  switch  outlet  controlling  one-lamp  outlet $1.86 

One  set  of  two  three-way  switch  outlets  controlling  one-lamp 

outlet   .• 4.00 

One   set  of  two   three-way  switch  outlets  controlling   two  or 

three-lamp  outlets   6.00 

One  set  of  two  three-way  and  one  four-way  switch  outlet  con- 
trolling two  or  three-lamp  outlets   6.60 

One  two-po4nt  electrolier  switch  controlling  one-lamp  outlet. ...   2.26 
One  three-point  electrolier  switch  controlling  one-lamp  outlet.   3.00 

Sohedule  of  Contractort'  Wiring  Prices  at  Emporia,   Kan.    The 
schedule  of  wiring  prices  used  by  the  representativcB  of  the  central 
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station  In  Emporia,  Kan.,  described  in  Electrical  World.  Jan.  23. 
1916,  and  the  contractors  is  given  in  Table  XX.  Liamim  are  not 
included  in  the  prices  ^ven. 


TABLE  XX.     WIRING  PRICES   FOR  FRAME  HOUSES   I>7 

KANSAS 

'6  rooms  with  drop-cords    IIS.O* 

6  rooms  with  drop-cords  and  porch  lamp  and  switch 17.00 

6  rooms  with  3  drop-cords,  two  2-Iamp  fixtures  with  shades. 

and  porch  lamp  and  switch 21.80 

6  rooms  with  drop-cords    15. 8S 

0  rooms  with  drop-cords,  porch  lamp  and  s^vitch 19. S5 

$  rooms  with  4    drop-cords    and    two    2-Iarop    fixtures    and 

shades    20. $5 

6  rooms  as  above  with  porch  lamp  and  switch 24.  S3 

8  rooms  ( 2-8tory )  with  drop-cords 20.55 

8  rooms   (2 -story)   with  drop-cords  and  two  2-lamp  fixtures 

and  shades 25.35 

8  rooms  (2-story)   as  above  with  3-way  switch 32.35 

8  rooms  (2-8tory)  as  above  with  porch  lamp  and  switch 36.35 


Cost  of  Wiring  Two -Story  House.  The  following  has  been  taken 
from  the  Electrical  Age,  July,  1917: 

As  an  illustration  of  how  the  wiring  of  an  average  two-story 
house  is  figured,  we  give  herewith,  the  wiring  speciflcationa  and 
figures  for  such  a  house  —  the  figures  complete  wiring  for  light 
and  appliances.  These  data  appeared  In  the  pamphlet  entitled 
"Wiring  Tour  Share  of  Fifteen  Million  Homes."  These  specifica- 
tions may  be  used  as  a  model,  for  they  represent  standard  practice 
in  the  wiring  of  already-built  houses: 

Cost  of     Cost  of 
wiring      fixtures 

Cellar  —  One  celling  outlet  and  one  snap  switch..   $4.74  No  fixture 

necessary. 

Laundry  —  One  celling  outlet   2.00  No  flxtune 

necessary. 
Baseboard     outlet    for    electric     iron,     electric 

washing   machine,   etc 3.70  .... 

Porch  —  Ceiling    outlet    and    single    control    push 

button   Hwltch    « 6.24  $2.90 

Kitchen  —  Ceiling   outlet    '. 2.00  3.M 

Dining   room  —  Celling  outlet  and   single   control 

push    button    switch    6.24  .... 

Baseboard  outlet  for  toaster,  percolator,  chafing- 
dish,  fan,  etc 8.70  13.60 

Living   room  —  Ceiling   outlet   and   single   control 

push  button  switch 5.24  10.20 

Upper    hall  —  Ceiling    outlet    and    single    control 

push   button   switch 6.24  2.60 

Bathroom  —  Ceiling  outlet   2.00  2.50 

Upstairs  sitting  room  —  Celling  outlet  and  single 

control  push  button  switch    6.24  10.60 

Two  bedrooms  —  Two  ceiling  outlets 4.00  13.70 

Switch  and  mains   16.00  .... 

$63.34         $69.30 
Total  cost  of  wiring  and  fixtures $122.04 
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The  Edison  ESectrlc  niuminatinff  Company  of  Brooklyn,  N.  T., 
irlves  the  prices  for  1914,  Table  XXL 

TABLB    XXI.     FLAT-RATB    WIRING    PRICES    AND 
DEDUCTIONS  IN  BROOKLYN 

KITCHEN 

No.  1  —  Outlet  consisting  of  a  baseboard  or  wall  flush  re- 
ceptacle. Installed  in  kitchen  on  first  floor,  and  one 
ceiling  outlet  with  one-lamp  fixture  and  pull- 
chain  socket   119.45 

CELLAR 

No.    2  —  Celling  receptacle  in  cellar  at  heating  apparatus  with 

flush  switch  at  head  of  cellar  stairs 7.76 

HALL 

No.  3  —  Celling  outlet  in  hall  with  one-lamp  chain  fixture 
and  pull-chain  socket  (if  wall  bracket  fixture  is  de- 
sired instead  deduct  85  cents)  8.10 

DINING-ROOM 

No.  4  —  Dining-room  outlet  with  three-lamp  shower  fixture, 
pull-chain  sockets  (if  amber  glass  dome  is  desired 
Instead  add  $1.50)    11.76 

PIAZZA 

No.  6  —  Outlet  on  piazza  with  ceiling  fixture  and  globe  with 

switch  in  hall  10.00 

BEDROOM 

No.    6  —  Bedroom  outlet  with  two-lamp  shower  fixture,  pull- 

dkiSiin  sockets   8.00 

PARLOR 

No.  7  —  Parlor  outlet  with  four-lamp  shower  fixture,  pull- 
chain  sockets 10.60 

CKINA   CLOSET 

No.    8  —  China-closet  outlet   and   bracket  fixture  with   pull- 

chain  socket   0*20 

BACK   PORCH 

No.    9  —  Back-porch  outlet  and  bracket  fixture  with  switch..    10.36 

PANTRY 

No.  10  —  Pantry  outlet  and  one-lamp  bracket  fixture  with  pull- 

cfaain  socket   6.20 

BATHROOM 

No.  11  —  Bathroom  outlet  and  one-lamp  nickel-plated  fixture. 

pull-chain  socket   6.20 

ALL  OTHER  OUTLETS 

No.  12  —  All    other   lighting   outlets   with    one-lamp    bracket 

fixture  pull-chain  socket    6.20 

No.  13^ — Two   three-way  switches  for  controlling  hall   lamp 

from  upper  or  lower  floor 9.90 

No.  14  —  Floor,  baseboard,  wall,  or  ceiling  receptacles 4.95 

No.  16  —  Bell-ringing    transformers    for    alternating   current 

only   4.95 

No.  15  —  Bell-ringing    transformers    for    alternating    current 

only 4.95 

No.  16  —  Flush  wall  switches 3.86 
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IK8TALLINO  RISERS 

No.  17  —  For  each  additional  floor  above  first  floor  add S.50 

DBDUCTIONS  FOR  FIXTURES  IF  PERSONAL  SEIfCTION  IS  DESIRED 

No.   1 $1.30         No.  6 IS.05 

No.   3 2.10         No.  7 6  50 

No.  4 4.65  Nos.  8,  9,  10,  11.  12.  each..  1.25 

No.  6 70 

Boston   E>d1son   Hou.«)ie-W1rinsr   Campaign   gives   the   schedule  of 
wiring  prices  during  1913.  shown  in  Table  XXII. 

TABLE  XXII.     SCHEDULE  OP  WIRING  PRICES  IN  BOSTON 

No.  1  —  Outlet  consisting  of  a  flush  plug  receptacle  located  in 
any   room   on   the   flrst   floor   anywhere   excepting 

celling    114,31 

No.    2  —  No.  1  and  outlet  in  cellar  at  heating  apparatus  with 

switch     19.00 

No.    8  — '  No.  1  and  1  outlet  on  piazza  with  switch  in  hall  and 

fixture 22.00 

No.    4  —  No.   1  and  1  outlet  in  hall  with  switch  and  fixture 

(three-way  switches  $6  additional)   23.00 

No.    6  —  No.  1  and  1  outlet  in  parlor  with  switch  and  fixture  25.50 

No.    6  —  No.  1  ;  No.  2  ;  No.  3 27.00 

No.    7  —  No.  1 :  No.  2  ;  No.  4 28  00 

No.    8  — No.  1;  No.  2;  No.  5 30  50 

No.    9  —  No.  1 ;  No.  3  ;  No.  4 31.00 

No.10  — No:  1;  No.  3;  No.  5 33  50 

No.  11— No.  1;  No.  4;  No.  6 34  50 

No.  12  —  No.  1 ;  No.  2  ;  No.  3  ;  No.  4 36  00 

Now  13  —  No.  1 :  No.  2  ;  No.  3  ;  No.  5 38.60 

No.  14  —  No.  1 :  No.  2  :  No.  4  ;  No.  5 39  50 

No.  16  —  No.  1 ;  No.  3  ;  No.  4  ;  No.  5 42.00 

No.  16-* No.  1;  No.  2;  No.  3;  No.  4;  No.  6 47.60 

Addition  (to  applr  only  after  No.  8)  : 

No.  17  —  Dining-room  outlet  with  switch  and  fixture 12  00 

No.  18  —  Kitchen  outlet  with  switch  and  fixture 8.25 

No.  19  —  Pantry  outlet  and  fixture   4.25 

No.  20  —  China-closet  outlet  and  fixture 4.26 

No.  21  —  Back  porch  outlet  with  switch  and  fixture 8.00 

No.  22  —  Second-story  haU  outlet  with  two  three-way  switches 

and  fixture ^ 11-25 

No.  28  —  Bathroom  outlet  with  switch  and  fixture 8.25 

No.  24  —  All  other  lighting  outleU  with  fixtures*  each 425 

No.  25  —  All  other  switches,  each   4.00 

No.  26  —  Floor  or  baseboard  receptacles,  each 4.00 

No.  27  —  Bell-ringing  transformer 4.00 

For  each  additional  floor  at>ove  the  flrst  floor: 

No.  28  —  Add  $5  for  Item  No.  1  (extra  charge  is  to  provide  for 
running  risers  through  additional  floors). 

No.  29 — Add  $10  for  Items  No.  1  and  No.  2  (extra  charge  is 
to  provide  for  controlling  cellar  lighting  from  the 
floor  occupied  by  the  user.)  • 

Deduction  if  not  wanted : 
Switches   (exclusive  of  cellar  switch) ,  each 3.00 

For  fixtures  if  personal  selection  is  desired : 

Noa  3  and  6.  each   1  JS 

Nos.  18.  19.  20.  21.  22,  23,  24.  each Ij* 

Nos.     4  and  6.  each 'Jj 

Noa     5  and  8,  each ^-^^ 
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No8.    9  and  12.  each $3.00 

No8.  10  and  1 3.  each  &.50 

Nos.  1 1  and  1 4.  each 6.50 

Nos.  15  and  16,  each  7.60 

No.   17    6.00 

Cott  of  Wiring  and  Conduit  Work  for  a  Power  Plant.  The  fol- 
lowing power-plant  coHt  figrures  from  Electrical  World.  Mar.  27. 
1915.  were  made  up  after  many  cases  were  tried  out  in  various 
parta  of  the  country.  In  using  Table  XXIII  all  expensive  fixtures, 
apparatus,  eta,  are  not  included.  The  per  cent  is  based  on  the 
actual  wiring  materials,  including  switches,  fuses  and  cutout  boxes. 
The  same  figures  apply  to  lead-lncased  wire,  No.  6  and  smaller. 

TABLE    XXriT.     ELECTRICAL   LABOR    COSTS    FOR   STATION 
WIRING  WITH  RUBBER-COVERED  COPPER  WIRE 

Cost  of  labor ;  per 
cent,  of  cost  of 
Size  of  wire  material 

No.  14  100 

No.  12  100 

No.  10  80 

No.  8  60 

No.  6  40 

No.  4  30 

♦    No.  2  26 

No.  1.  1/0.   2/0,   3/0 20 

No.  4/0  and  cables  18 

Table  XXIV  gives  the  coat  to  Install  wire  and  cable  in  conduit. 
This  price,  one  that  would  be  used  for  such  purpose  as  appraisal, 
Includes:  material.  labor,  a  contractor's  profit  and  overhead  ex- 
pense. It  will  cover  feeders,  and  branches  in  the  usual  building 
work.  This  should  not  be  used  for  short  lines  having  numerous 
outletB. 

TABLE  XXIV.     COST  FOR  PULLINO  WIRE   IN  CONDUIT 

Description  Dollars  per  foot 

600,000-C.M.  cable  In  3-inch  conduit 1.820 

Two  SOO,000-C.M.  cables  in  2.6-inch  conduit....  1.210 

Two  No.  2/0  wires  in  2-inoh  conduit 0.830 

Two  No.  1/0  wires  in  2-inch  conduit 0.620 

Two  No.  1  wires  In  1.5-inch  conduit 0.510 

Two  No.  6  wires  in  1-inch  conduit 0.260 

Two  No.  6  wires  in  1-inch  conduit 0.210 

The  average  cost  of  all  conduit  bends  in  general  wiring  practice 
shows  that  from  20  to  60-deg.  bends  cost  very  closely  the  same  and 
that  above  60  up  to  90-deg.  bends  cost  a  larger  amount.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  cost  of  bending  is  a  function  of  the  diameter 
and  in  the  usual  lengths  independent  of  the  length  of  conduit  being 
benL  The  following  table  gives  the  labor  charges  to  be  added  to 
the  cost  of  the  conduit.  These  costs  are  for  field  bending  and  are 
QuUe  high  when  the  dlaoaeter  exceeds  about  two  inches.    In  fisurins 


90 -degree 

Bends  from 

bends 

22.5  to  45  deff. 

1.000 

0.900 

0.750 

0.600 

0.360 

0.250 

0.250 

0.160 

0.250 

0.150 

0.150 

0.100 

0.100 

0.050 

0.100 

0.050 
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conduit  bendinir  to  be  done  on  the  Job.  list  all  bends  to  be  made 
under  two  heads,  90  de^.  and  22.5-45  degs.  Neglect  all  bends  of 
less  than  22.5  dega  and  use  about  twice  the  90-deg.  price  for  trends 
greater  than  90  dega 

TABLE   XXV.     COST   OP   BENDING  CONDUIT 

Size  of  conduit 
in  inches 

3 

2.5  

2  

1.6  

1.26  

1  

0.75  

0.6  

Where  a  conduit  is  to  be  bent  iiT  a  large  radius,  involving  long 
lengths  of  pipe  and  several  fittings,  the  cost  of  bending,  exclusive 
of  cost  of  assembling  parts,  is  about  two  cts.  per  lin.  ft.  of  t>end  as 
a  maximum  and  an  average  of  1.2  ct^.  per  lin.  ft.  for  1.25-ln. 
conduit  or  smaller. 

It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  run  a  conduit  between  buildings 
underground.  If  the  conduit  is  given  a  good  wrapping  with  tarred 
canvas  this  will  more  than  double  its  life.  The  cost  for  wrapping. 
including  material  and  labor  but  no  pipe  or  conduit,  averages  as 
shown  in  Table  XXVI. 

TABLE  XXVI.     COST  OF  WRAPPED  CONDUIT 

Size  of  conduit  '  .. 

in  inches  Dollars  per  foot 

0.5  to  1.0 0.015 

1.25     O.OIS 

1.6       0.022 

2.0       0.027 

2.5       0  0*2 

3.0       0.040 

Labor  Costs  In  Interior  Construction.  Louis  W.  Mozey  in  Elec* 
trical  World,  Oct.  23.  1915,  gives  Tables  XXVII  to  XLV  of  labor 
costs  for  installing  various  kinds  of  apparatus.  The  data  given, 
however,  cannot  be  considered  general  in  their  applications,  for 
conditions  vary  widely  in  the  electrical  contracting  field.  Bver>- 
con tractor  should  make  his  own  tables  and  curves,  utilising  bis 
records  for  the  purpose.  In  all  the  tables  it  Is  assumed  that  th« 
rates  for  labor  are  65  cts.  per  hr.  for  foremen,  45  cts.  per  hr.  for 
wiremen,  and  25  cts.  per  hr.  for  helpers.  All  ftgures  given  Include 
an  allowance  for  what  has  been  found  to  be  necessary  supenrtalen 
by  the  foreman  in  the  class  of  work  under  consideration. 

If  the  items  entering  into  architects'  and  engineers'  specifications 
were  always  given  in  succession  from  point  of  supply  to  the  outlets, 
the  chances  of  the  electrical  contractor  omitting  itema  in  his  estl- 
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mate  would  be  considerably  reduced.  Whether  or  not  the  arcfal- 
tectfl  or  engineers  write  their  specification  in  that  form,  the  oon- 
tractor  should  prepare  his  estimate  so. 

If  an  engine  is  to  be  Installed  in  the  plant,  the  contractor's  first 
Items  should  be  for  engines,  foundations,  painting,  etc.  Next  should 
come  the  item  for  generators.  If  these  be  belted  machines,  the 
belts  could  be  Included  under  this  item.  Then  should  come  the 
dynamo  cables  Installed  and  connected  to  the  lugs  of  the  dynamos 
and  switchboard.  This  should  be  followed  by  the  item  of  switch- 
Page  2  Estimate  No.  10,176 

Item  Labor  and  materials  Unit  price 

LJght  mains. 

three-wire    200  ft  2-in.  conduit,  loricated.  .|0.20     $40.00 

3  2-in.  L's.  loricated 0.30         0.90 

8  2-in.  couplins,  loricated 0.10         0.30 

1  2-in.  oondulet   (three-wire)     ...         2.00 
600  ft.  No.  0  D.  B.,  N.  E.  C.  S..   0.16       91.60 

Labor,    conduit    0.26       60.00 

Labor,  wire 0.06       30.60 

Supports,  Junction  box,  etc 7.00     1222.20 

Example  1.     Applying  the  detailed  method  to  mains. 

Page  3  Estimate  No.  10,676 

Item  Labor  and  materials  Unit  price 

Light 

branches  400  ft.  ^-in.  conduit,  loricated.  .^0.06  $24.00 
200  ft.  %-in.  conduit,  loricated..  0.07  14.00 
600  ft.  No.  12  duplex.  N.B.C.S...  0.03  18.00 
200  ft.  No.  12  single.  N.E.C.S...   0.16         3.00 

Labor,  ^-in.  conduit   0.08       82.00 

Labor,  %-in.  conduit 0.09       18.00 

Labor,  No.  12  duplex 0.01         6.00 

Labor.  No.  12  single 0.08         1.60 

Supports,  etc 3.40     $120.00 

Outlets....    20  light  outlet  boxes,  T.  &  B...  0.20  4.00 

Labor 0.30  6.00 

20  studs  on  supports,  T.  ft  B 0.16  3.00 

Labor   0.20  4.00 

6  switch  boxes 0.26  1.26 

Labor   0.30  1.60 

6  switches,  D.  P.,  Cutter 0.80  4.00 

Labor   0.20  1.50 

Bushings,    etc 6.00         30.26 

Example  2.     Applying  the  detail  method  to  branch  circuits. 


boards  installed  complete  with  instruments,  circuit-breakers,  etc. 
This  would  practically  complete  the  plant  unless  a  storage  battery 
was  to  be  installed.  A  miscellaneous  item  could  be  inserted  either 
at  this  point  or  under  the  general  expense  item  at  the  end  of  the 
estimate  covering  the  tests  and  if  necessary  the  water  rheostat. 

The  estimate  should  then  Include  the  following  items  in  the 
succession  here  given,  the  costs  of  both  material  and  labor  being 
entered : 

Connection  of  power  and  light  feeders  to  switchboard. 

Flexible  tubing,  Junction  boxes,  conduits,  etc. 

Power  feeders,  mains  and  sub-mains. 

Power  panels,  boxes,  doors,  trim  and  fuses. 
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Pow«r  branches. 

Power  outlets,  such  as  switches,  starters  and  the  like,  greeted  and 
connected,  wiring  between  switches,  stailers,  etc.,  and  motors. 

Motors  and  foundations,  delivered,  erected  and  connected. 

This  would  complete  the  power  portion  of  the  estimate,  and  the 
lighting  portion  should  follow,  the  items  being  taken  In  the  order 
given  below: 

Light  feeders,  mains  and  sub-maina 

Panel  boards,  panel  boxes,  doors,  trim  and  fuses. 

Branches. 

Outlets. 

Expenses,  cartage,  freight,  car  fare,  railroad  fare,  losa  of  time, 
inspection  fees,  shanty,  telephone,  bond,  insurance  and  mlsoel- 
laneoua 

The  same  method  should  be  followed  In  making  an  estimate  for 
telephone,  telegraph,  flre-alarm.  watchman's-clock,  time-clock,  an- 
nunciation and  similar  systema 

An  estimate  for  light  branches  according  to  this  detail  method 
would  appear  as  shown  in  Example  2. 

TABLE  XXVIII.     COST  PER  KILOWATT  FOR  ERECTING 

BELTED  GENERATORS 


Size  In 
kw. 

Normal 
condition 

ESasy 

Cost  of 

Difficult          painting 

1     -  5 
6     -12  Vi 
12^-26 
26     -60 
76 

11.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
0.80 

$0.76 
0.76 
0.76 
0.76 
0.60 

$1.60                80.60 
1.60                  0.80 
1.60                   0.60 
1.60                  0.40 
1.26                  0.30 

100 
160 
200 
300 
600 

0.76 
0.60 
0.50 
0.40 
0.30 

0.60 
0.60 
0.40 
0.30 
0.20 

1.20                  0.26 
0.90                  0.20 
0.80                  0.18 
0.60                  0.16 
0.60                  0.18 

3LE  XXIX. 

COST  PER  KILOWATT  OP  FOUNDATIONS  FOR 
BELTED  GENERATORS  • 

Sise  in  kw. 

Normal 
condition 

Easy 

Difficult 

1     -  5 
6     -12% 
12Vj-26 
26     -60 
76 

12.00 
2.60 
2  00 
1.60 
1.20 

11.60 
2.00 
1.60 
1.00 
0.86 

$8.00  to  84.00 
3.76  to    6.00 
3.00  to    4.00 
2.26  to    3.26 
1.80  to    2.80 

100 
160 

200 
300 
600 

1.00 
0.86 
0.76 
0.60 
0.50 

0.76 
0.60 
0.60 
0.60 
0.40 

1.60  to    2.60 
1.26  to    2.26 
1.00  to    2.00 
0.90  to    1.80 
0.75  to    1.60 

^  The  items  under  thl8  heading  include  the  cost  of  lalK>r  and  mate- 
rtalH,  which  is  the  usual  method  of  estimating  this  class  of  work. 
The  figures  are  based  on  the  average  cubical  contents  of  founda- 
tions specified  by  generator  makers.  If  the  electrical  contractor  In 
j^  furnish  tlie  belt  or  belts,   the  labor  for  putting  them  in  place 

'^uld  be  included. 
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TABLiB    XXX.     LABOR    FOR    lOlBCTINO    SWITCHBOARD 

PANELS 


Dynamo 

Dynamo 

Feeder 

Feeder 

panel 

panel 

panel 

panel 

firithout 

with 

without 

with 

sub-base 

sub-base 

sub-base 

sub-baae 

per  iMtnel... 

. .     110.00 

$12.00 

$12.00 

$16.00 

TABLE  XXXI.     LABOR  PER  LEAD  FOR  CONNBCTINa 
SWITCHBOARD  AND  DYNAMO  LEADS  • 

Rubber  or 


Sixe.  B.  &  8. 

Paper 
and  lead 

Rubber 
and  lead 

slow-bum 
InsulatiG 

14-8 
6 
5 

4 
8 

$0.83 
0.46 
0.66 
0.66 
0.80 

$0.30 
0.41 
0.60 
0.60 
0.72 

$0.21 
0.28 
0.88 
0.40 
0.49 

8 

1 

0 

00 

000 

oooo 

0.87 
0.92 
1.00 
1.04 
1.08 
1.14      * 

0.79 
0.84 
0.90 
0.94 
0.98 
1.03 

0.58 
0.56 
0.60 
0.63 
0.66 
0.69 

Clrc  mils 

250.000 

800.000-360.000 

400.000-460.000 

500.000-660.000 

1.18 
1.34 
1.43 
1.60 

1.08 
1.22 
1.30 
1.44 

0.72 
0.78 
0.84 
0.90 

•00.000-650.000 
700.000-750.000 
800.000-850,000 
900.000-950.000 
1.000.000 

8.10 
2.60 
2.96 
8.30 
8.76 

1.90 
2.25 
2.65 
8.00 
8.40 

1.00 
1.25 
1.60 
1.75 
2.00 

^  These  flflrures  are  the  labor  costs  for  soldering  cables  into  lugs  at 
the  switchboard  and  generators,  also  for  soldering  light  and  power 
cables  Into  lugs  of  switches  on  the  switchboard.  They  include  the 
cost  of  arranging  the  cables  in  a  neat  and  workmanlike  manner  at 
these  locations. 

What  might  be  called  the  semi-detail  method  oan  generally  M 
used  for  quick  estimating  with  fairly  accurate  resulta  It  con- 
sists of  a  combination  of  the  labor  and  material  costs.  Take,  for 
example,  the  item  of  mains  in  an  estimate.  If  made  In  detail,  it 
would  be  as  shown  in  Example  1. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  total  cost  for  running  200  ft.  of  main 
consisting  of  three  No.  0  wires  is  $222.20.  or  $1.10  per  foot  The 
contractor  could  prepare  tables  of  unit  prices  for  all  items  in  an 
estimate,  such  as  for  two-wire  to  nine-wire  service  connections, 
two-wire  to  flve-wlre  mains,  two-wire  and  three-wire  branches. 
etc.,  showing  their  cost  for  buildings  of  various  types  of  construc- 
tion. The  disadvantage  of  this  method,  however,  is  that  a  change 
fo  price  of- materials  diminishes  the  accuracy  of  the  tables. 
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TABL.E  XXXII.     LABOR  COSTS    (IN  CENTS)    PER    FOOT   OF 

CONDUIT  WORK  • 

Steel -terra-cotta  Concrete  Slow-bumlns 

construction  construction  construction 

Rxposted   Concealed    Exposed    Concealed    Elzpoeed    Concealed 


•.I'M 

• 

^ 

«J 

^*J 

*3 

^*i 

«J 

• 

• 
4-» 

• 

• 

* 

Siie  o: 
com 

QQ 

5fi 
gtf 

OS 

3 

51 
CQ 

3 

00 

3' 

1- 

1; 

$ 

7 

6 

6 

4 

8 

7 

7 

6 

6 

6 

8 

7 

7 

5 

9 

8 

8 

6 

7 

6 

1 

9 

8 

8 

6 

10 

9 

9 

7 

8 

7 

i^ 

10 

9 

9 

7 

11 

10 

10 

8 

9 

8 

11 

10 

10 

8 

12 

11 

11 

9 

10 

9 

10 

2 

12 

11 

11 

9 

16 

12 

12 

10 

12 

10 

11 

2% 

15 

12 

12 

10 

20 

16 

16 

12 

16 

12 

12 

16 

8 

20 

15 

16 

12 

26 

20 

20 

16 

20 

16 

16 

1* 

s% 

26 

20 

20 

16 

80 

25 

26 

20 

25 

20 

20 

IS 

4 

30 

26 

30 

20 

40 

30 

30 

26 

SO 

26 

SO 

20 

*  The  figures  given  In  the  table  of  costs  for  conduit  work  are  for 
work  in  new  buildings  and  include  the  labor  cost  of  preparing  for 
and  running  rigid  conduit  per  foot,  as  well  as  the  labor  on  Junctk>ft 
boxes.  If  conduits  are  to  be  installed  in  old  buildings,  the  co^ 
figures  would  be  considerably  greater  than  those  given  in  the  table, 
the  percentage  of  increase  depending  on  the  conditions.  However, 
for  concealed  work  in  existing  buildings  flexible  conduit  {see  Table 
XVII)  is  generally  used  in  order  to  do  as  little  tearing  out  as  pos- 
sible. 


TABLE    XXXIII.     FLEXIBLE-CONDUIT    LABOR    COSTS    PER 
FOOT  FOR  CONCEALED  WORK  IN  EXISTING  BUILDINGS' 


Sixe,  inches 

1* 


Slow-burning  construction  Fireproof  construction 

$0.08  10.10 
0.09  0.11 

0.10  0. 

0.12  0. 

0.16  0. 

0.20  0. 

0.30  0. 


0.40 


12 
IS 
20 
30 
40 
.60 


^  The  figures  include  cost  of  preparing  for  and  running.     Thet\>  la 
little  diflterence  in  cost  whether  the  amount  Is  large  or  small. 


TABLE    XXXIV.     COST    PER    FOOT    OF   FISHING    CONDUITS 

AND  PULLING  WIRES  • 


Siie, 
B.ftS. 

One  wire 
per  conduit 

Two  or  more 
wires  per  conduit 

14 

12 

10 

8 

6 

$0,006 
0.006 
0.0066 
0.0076 
0.0086 

80.004 
0.004 
O006 
0.006 
0.0066 

6 

4 
8 

0.01 

0.018 

0.016 

0.007 
0  0075 
0.008 
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Size 

One  wire 
per  conduit 

Two  or  r 
wires  per  c 

2 

1 

0.028 
0.026 

0.013 
0.016 

0 

00 

000 

oooo 

0.08 
U.04 
0.046 
0.06 

0.02 
0.023 
0.026 
0.08 

Circ.  mil. 
260.000 
800.000-360.000 
400.000-460.000 
600.000-560.000 
600.000-660.000 

0.065 

0.066 

0.076 

0.08 

0.09 

0.04 

0.046 

0.066 

0.065 

0.076 

700.000-760.000 
800.00<>-860.000 
900.000-960.000 

1.000,000 

1.250.000 

0.09 
0.10 
0.11 
0.12 
0.12 

0.086 

0.09 

0.09 

0.10 

0.10 

1.600.000 
1.760.000 
2.000.000 

0.12 
0.12 
0.12 

0.10 
0.10 
0.10 

^  These  figures  are  for  large  amounts  of  rieid  or  flexible  conduit 
in  either  new  or  existing  buildings.  For  small  amounts  the  figures 
should  be  increased  from  10  to  80%^ 


TABLE  XL. 


LABOR   COST  OF   INSTALLING   PANBLBOARD8 
AND  BOXES 


Number  Boxes 

of       4 — New  buildings — s  , — Old  buildings-— n 
circuits    E«xposed    Concealed  Exposed  Concealed 


1-  6 

11.00 

$1.00 

8-10 

1.25 

1.25 

10-14 

1.60 

1.60 

16-20 

2.00 

2.00 

24-30 

2.50 

2.60 

11.00 
1.26 
1.60 
2.00 
2.60 


$2.00 
2.26 
2.60 
8.00 
4.00 


Panels 
installed 
and  con- 
nected 

$1.00 
1.60 
2.00 
8.00 
4.00 


Doors 
and 
trim 

|0.4# 
060 
0.60 
0.75 
1.00 


TABLE  XLI.     LABOR  COST   OF  INSTALLING  AND 

CONNECTING  MOTORS  • 


H.p.  of  motor 

Floor 

^Mounting 

Ceiling 

Wall 

1-2 
2-6 

$1.00 
8.00 
6.00 

10.00 

11.60 
4.60 
9.00 

16.00 

$1.60 
3.60 
7.60 

12.00 

20 
26 
36 
60 

16.00 
20.00 
26.00 
36.00 

22.00 
80.00 
37.00 
61.00 

18.00 
24.00 
80.00 
42.00 

75 
100 
160 
200  . 

60.00 

76.00 

100.00 

160.00 

76.00 
110.00 
160.00 
225.00 

60.00 

90.00 

120.00 

180.00 

•  Includes  labor  on  supports. 
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TABL.E   XL.II.     COST  OP  LABOR  FOR   INSTALLING    AND 
CONNJiX^TINa   SWITCHKS    AND    R£CEPTACL£:S 


Sfnf?le-poIe  tfwltcbes $0.20 

Double-pole    Hwitches 0.25 

Three-way    switches 0.30 

Four- way  switches 0.25 


Door  switches.... 
Wall  receptacles. , 
Floor    receptacles. 


$0.2C 
0.3  J 


QUICK   B8TI MATING 

It  l8  impossible  to  grive  an  accurate  method  for  quick  estimating. 
as  the  accuracy  of  the  results  obtained  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  experience  of  the  estimator  and  his  knowledge  of  the  building 
to  be  wired.  Some  contractors  base  quick  estimates  upon  tht 
cubical  contents  of  buildings,  while  others  estimate  the  ntateH.il 
required  and  assume  the  labor  item  to  be  a  certain  perceotajce  of 
this.  The  writer  has  found  that  the  only  quick  method  that  is 
satisfactory  Is  one  basing  the  estimate  on  the  number  of  outlets 
and  utilising  data  obtained  from  previous  Installations  of  a  similar 
nature. 

Take  the  following  example,  which  is  the  cost  for  wiring  a  new 
residence  of  brick  and  Joist  construction  by  the  concealed -conduit 
method.  The  service  cables  were  run  down  the  outside  wall,  the 
meter  being  installed  in  the  basement    The  system  was  three-wire. 


TABLE  XLIII.     LABOR  COST  OF  INSTALLING  OUTLET  BOXES 

AND  SUPPORTS 

t — Old  buildings — ,    , — New  buildings — . 
Steel  and      Slow-                           steel  and       Slow- 
Type  of  outlet   terra-cotta  burning    Concrete   terra-cotta  buminjr 

Light    outlets $0.35  90.80  $0.30  $0.26  $0.30 

Fixture  supports..     0.10  0,10  0.10  0.10  0  10 

Switch    boxes 0.85  0.80  0.80  0.25  0.20 

Wall-receptacle 

boxes 0.36  0.80  0.80  0.25  0.20 

Fl  nor- receptacle 

boxes    0.50  0.45  0.60  0.40  0.30 


TABLE  XLIV. 


Hp.  of  Motor 

1-2 

8-6 

7Vj-10 

16 

20 
25 
35 
50 

75 
100 
150 
200 


LABOR  COSTS  FOR  INSTALLING  MOTOR- 
CONTROL  APPARATUS 


Switch  and  rheostat 

$0.76 
1.00 
2.00 
2.50 

3.00 
3  60 
4.50 
6.00 

8.00 
10.00 
12.00 
15.00 


Controlling  panel  com- 
plete, switch,  rheostat, 
eta 

$l00 

3  00 

4  00 
5.00 

«00 

7.00 

9.00 

11.00 

13.00 
15.00 
1700 
20.00 
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TABLE  XLiV.     UiBOR  PER  FOOT  OF  WIRE  FOR  INSTALXrlNa 

CONCEALED  KNOB-AND-TUBB  WORK 


of  wire,  B.  A  8. 

New  buildinirs 

Old  buildings 

14 

$0.01 

$0.03 

12 

0.01 

0.03 

10 

0.01 

0.03 

0.012 

0.036 

0.016 

0.046 

O.OIS 

0.066 

0.02 

0.00 

0.023 

0.07 

0.025 

0.076 

0.03 

0.09 

0.03 

0.09 

00 

0.036 

0.11 

000 

0.036 

0.11 

OOOO 

0.04 

0.12 

110-220-volt,  single-phase.  The  panelboards  were  of  slate  with 
30-arap.  type  B  switches,  mounted  in  iron  boxes,  with  wooden  doors 
and  trim.  The  switches  were  of  Cutter  manufacture  and  the 
receptacle  of  the  flush  wall  type  and  of  Pringie  manufacture.  The 
^wire  was  rubber-covered  and  of  the  National  Electrical  Code 
standard. 

The  shop  cost  as  shown  by  the  contract  ledger  was  1400.76,  the 
cost  items  being  as  follows: 

Materials $264.36 

Labor 136.74 

Car  fare,  etc 9.66 

Shop  cost $400.76 

TABLE  XLIII.     LABOR  PER  FOOT  OF  WIRE  FOR  INSTALLING 

EXPOSED  KNOB-AND-TUBE  WORK  • 

Slse  of  wires.  B.  A.  S. 

14 
12 
10 

8 

6 

6 

4 
S 

2 
1 

0 

00 

000 

oooo 

•  When  good  knob-and-tube  work  is  installed  in  new  and  old 
buildings  the  labor  at  outlets  will  be  practically  the  same  as  given 
in  Table  XXII  under  the  several  headings,  and  the  labor  for  switches 
and  receptacles  should  be  exactly  the  same  as  in  Table  XXI. 


Running  wire  after 

backboard  or  buttons 

are  erected 

Erecting  backboard 
or  buttons 

$0,016 
0.016 
0.016 
0.017 
0.02    . 

$0.02 
0.02 
0.02 
0.026 
0.03 

0.02 

0.023 

0.026 

0.03 

0.036 

0.036 

0.04 

0.045 

0.06 

0.06 

0.036 
0.04 
0.046 
0.046 

0.07 
0.08 
0.09 
0.10 
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The  residenoe  had  thirty-two  li^ht  outlets,  twenty-ei^t  Bwitdi 
outlets  and  twenty  reoeptade  outlets.  The  cost  of  a  switch  plus 
the  labor  of  installing  it  was  |1  and  the  cost  of  a  reoeptade  plus 
the  labor  of  installing  it  was  $1.10. 

If  all  outlets  were  light  outlets,  the  shop  cost  would  have  t>een 
approximately  $400.76  —  f  (28  X  $1)  +  (20  X  $1.10)]  or  $3S0.75. 
Dividing  $360.76  by  the  total  number  of  outlets,  which  is  80.  $4.3$ 
is  obtained.  Hence  $4.38  is  the  cost  of  wiring  per  light  outlet. 
The  cost  of  wiring  a  switch  outlet  is  $4.38  +  $1.  or  $5.38.  and  the 
cost  of  wiring  a  reoeptade  outlet  is  $4.38  +  $1.10,  or  $8.48. 

This  method  is  fairly  accurate  for  small-residence  work,  and  any 
number  of  costs  per  outlet  may  be  compiled  to  cover  the  various 
types  of  wiring  construction,  wiring  systems,  etc. 

TABLE   XLIV.     LABOR   COST   PER   FOOT -FOR    INSTALXJNG 

MOLDING 


f Wires- 


Number        Sixe,  B.  Sc  S.     Wood  molding     Metal  molding 

2  14  $0.04                        $0.08 

2  12  0.05                          008 

2  10  0.06                          0.08 

2  8  0.07 

2  6  0.08 

^  Metal  molding  is  not  made  in  sises  larger  than  for  No.  10  wires. 
and  wood  molding  la  iieldom  used  for  wires  larger  than  No.  S.  Tb« 
labor  at  outlets  with  molding  is  practically  the  same  in  the  caw 
of  both  wood  and  metal-molding  construction.  Tables  similar  to 
Tables  XLII  and  XLIII  can  hence  be  made. 


•  •  «••  ••• 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 


CHAPTER  XIV 

BELTS.  SHAFTS  AND  MOTOR  DRIVES 

Cost  of  Split  Pulleys.  The  costs  of  standard  pulleys  that  can  be 
used  upon  shafts  of  different  sizes  by  the  aid  of  interchangeable 
bushings  are  given  in  Table  L  One  pair  of  bushingS' is  furnished 
with  each  pulley. 

TABLE  L     STANDARD  IRON  SPLIT  PULLEYS 

Dtam.,  t Face  in  ins. — ^ 

inn.  4  6  8  10  12  14 

6  11.95  $2.15  $2.60 

8  2.10  2.36  2.80 

10  2.26  2.60  8.10  $3.46 

12  2.70  3.00  8.70  4.10 

14  2.90  3.30  4.00  4.60  |5.<0 

16  3.10  3.66  4.36  4.86  6.00          $6.90 

18  8.35  8.86  4.70  5.30  6.55            7.60 

20  3.80  4.80  5.80  6.45  8.00            9.00 

22  4.10  5.15  6.20  7.00  8.65            9.80 

24  4.85  6.00  7.36  8.25  10.20          11.46 

28  5.65  6.95  8.56  9.76  12.05          13.40 

32  6.95  8.60  10.60  12.10  15.15          16.76 

36  7.95  9.85  12.06  13.80  17.15          13.96 

Cost  of  Belting  for  Power  Purposes.  The  following  are  costs 
of  various  types  of  belting: 

Leather.  Price  per  1-in.  width  per  running  foot  in  cts.:  Single, 
9%  cts.;  Double,  19  cts.;  Triple,  28  cts.  Weight,  16  oxs.  to  1  sq.  ft 
ii)  single  ply. 

Round  Leather,  Price  per  H-in.  width  per  running  foot  in  cts.: 
Solid.  1%  cts.;  Twist.  2  cts. 

Cut  Lacings,  bundles.     Price  per  %-ln.  width  per  100  ft..  60  cts. 

Rubber.     Price  per  1-in.  width  per  running  ft  in  cts. 

2-ply 3%  to  4%  cts.         6-ply 7%  to    9H  cts. 

3-ply 4  H  to  5      cts.         7-ply 9      to  11 V4  cts. 

4-piy 5^  to  6      cts.         8-ply 10V&tol3      cts. 

6-ply 6  >/$  to  8      cts. 

The  price  Increases  as  the  width. 

Biitched  Canvas,     Price  per  1-in.  width  per  running  ft. 

4-ply 8      cts.  8-ply 6     cts. 

6-ply 4     cts.  10-ply 7%  cts. 

6-ply 4 1/^  cts. 

Detachable  Link  Belts.  We  give  below  a  table  of  various  sizes 
of  detachable  link  belt  with  prices,  etc.     Figure  the  working  strain 
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at  one-tenth  the  ultimate  strength  for  speeds  of  from  2^0  to  400 
ft  per  min.  For  lower  speeds  increase  this  by  two-thirds.  When 
a  number  of  attachment  links  for  fastening  on  buckets,  etc,  are 
used,  add  al>out  15%  to  cost  of  chain. 


TABLE   II. 


COST  AND   STRENGTH   OP  DETACHABLE:    L.2NK 

BELTS 


Width,  ins. 


Number  of 
links  in  10  ft 

1S3 
104 

86 

86 

74 

88 

74 
104 

80 

74 

62 

73 

60 

62 

46 

52 

46     . 

80 

30 

46 

30 

30 

39 

20 

25 

25 

37 

20 

30 

20 


Ultimate 
strength 

700 
1.100 
1.190 
1.300 
1,200 
1.600 
1.600 
1.900 
2.300 
2,200 
2.800 
3.100 
2.600 
3,300 
4,000 
3.600 
4,900 
4.960 
7,600 
6.750 
7.600 
8,700 
9.600 
6,900 
9.900 
12.700 
11.000 
15.000 
12.700 
14.000 


Price 
per  ft 

$0.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.05 
.04 
.07 
.07 
.06 
.07 
.09 
.09 
.09 
.10 
.10 
.14 
.14 
.18 
.17 
.20 
.21 
.27 
.20 
.26 
.30 
.34 
.46 
.43 
.41 


TABLE  III.     COST  OF  STEEL  SHAPTINO 


Diam.,  ins. 


Weight  per  ft,  lbs. 


2.66 
3.36 
4.16 
6.05 
6.00 
7.04 
8.16 
9.39 

2  : 10.66 

2%    12.07 

13.49 
16.07 
16.68 
18.32 
20.18 
22.09 


8   24.06 

3H   26.09 

8%    28.24 


Price  per  ft 

$.073 
.0925  . 
.114 
.139 
.15 
.176 
.204 
.235 
.265 
.302 
.337 
.377 
.417 
.467 
.606 
.66 
.626 
.668 
.742 
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I>ULm.,  In& 


t  per  ft,  Ibe 

1.        Piioe  per  ft. 

30.43 

.797 

32.64 

.897 

35.20 

.967 

37.46 

l.OS 

42.50 

1.28 

48.26 

1.44 

54.11 

1.76 

60.88 

1.98 

67.60 

136 

73.58 

2.58 

80.72 

3.02 

88.24 

3.68 

96.26 

8.86 

Cost  of  Adjustable  Shaft  Hanoert.  Adjustable  shaft  hangers 
ooxne  tn  several  standard  sizes  or  drags:  8.  10,  12,  14,  16.  18,  20, 
24.  30  and  36  ins.,  each  having  about  2  ins.  adjusting  distance. 

The  drag  is  the  distance  between  base  and  the  center  of  bearing. 


TABLE  IV.     STANDARD  BEARINGS 


Diam.  lihaft, 
in& 

»%« 
19ie 


Standard  slsea, 
ins. 

8-14 

«  *  •  • 

8-20 

•   •  •   • 

8-24 
8-36 
8-36 
8-86 


Cost  of  8- 
In.  hangers 

$1.90 
1.96 
2.46 
2.50 
8.40 
4.36 
4.66 
6.40 


Approz.  additional 
cost  for  each  in- 
crease in  slse 

10.10 
.10 
.12 
.16 
.16 
.20 
.20 
.36 


8«l«etlon  ef  Economteaf  Belts  and  Pulleys.  (W.  R.  Schaphorst 
In  Power.  April  28,  1914.) 

In  a  prominent  factory  in  the  city  of  New  York  there  Is  an 
engine  that  runs  75  r.p.m..  transmitting  100  h.p.  from  a  6-ft  pulley 
to  a  4 -ft.  pulley.  The  distance  between  centers  is  26  ft  Because 
of  the  slow  engine  speed  and  the  relatively  small  driving  pulley 
the  belt  has  caused  considerable  trouble  by  slipping.  Its  velocity 
is  less  than  1.200  ft.  per  mln.,  but  a  velocity  of  3.000  ft  per  min. 
would  not  be  too  high. 

A  10-ft  driving  pulley  and  an  8-ft  driven  pulley  would  give  the 
same  final  speed,  and  there  would  be  less  tendency  of  the  belt 
slipping,  because  of  the  greater  belt  contact  The  cost  of  the  larger 
pulleys  plus  the  co.st  of  the  correspondingly  smaller  belt  required 
would  be  about  $270. 

Liarge  pulley»  .should  always  be  used,  wherever  possible,  and  espe- 
cially if  they  can  be  proved  most  economical  by  the  method  cited. 

In  the  factory  mentioned  a  40-in.  belt  is  used.  By  doubling  the 
diameters  of  the  pulleys  the  belt  speed  is  doubled  and  its  trans- 
mission capacity  is  increased  two-fold.  A  belt  only  one-half  as 
wide,  or  20  Ins..  would,  therefore,  sufflce  and  its  cost  would  be  but 
one-half  as  great.  The  cost  of  the  pulleys  would  be  greater  than 
In  the  pi^sent  plant,  but  that  increased  cost  would  be  more  than 
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TABLB  V.     BCONOMICAL  BELT  WIDTHS  AND  FUIA^ET  SIZBS 


small 

larfre 

width 

Lenerth 

Co« 

Coat  of 

Con  of 

pulley. 

pulley. 

of  belt. 

of  belt. 

Email 

■■r«« 

Total 

Ins. 

laa. 

Ina. 

fL 

belt 

pulley 

pulley 

48 

SO 

10 

Gt 

11023 

11  T» 

tEG3 

*]<» 

86J 

187 

1? 

SIO 

27 

71.1! 

768 

tie 

im 

Diamet«raf  Small  hillay.Fovt  '^^~ 

Pig.  1.     Developine  100  h.p,.  speed  of  driving  pulley  75  r.p  lo. 

In  belt  computations  the  rules  tbat  are  most  widely  used  are  a> 
f ollowa : 

Rule  1.  A  slnKle-ply  twll  1  In.  wide.  runnlnK  800  ft.  per  mln. 
will  transmit  1  h.p. 

Rule  2.  A  double-ply  bolt  1  In.  wide,  running  BOO  ft.  per  mla. 
win  transmit  1  h.p. 

To  convert  rule  No.  I  Into  a  formula  applicable  to  most  ot4llMl7 
conditions,  let 

W,  ~  Width  of  aingle-rily  belt  In  Inn 

W,  =  Width  of  double-lhicknesB  belt  In  ln& 

a  =  Horsepower  to  be  transmitted ; 
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Z>  =  Diam.  of  driving  pulley  in  ft. ; 
N  =  Hevolutions  per  min.  of  driving  pulley ; 
wD'S  =1  Speed  of  belt  in  ft.  per  min. ; 
wI>N 

=  Horsepower  a  single  thickness  belt  1  In.  wide  will  trans- 

800 

mit 
Ttierefore, 

xDN       800  H      264  H 

Wx  =  H^ = = (I> 

800        wDN         DN 
By  the  sanae  process  rule  No.  2  becomes 

159  H 

W2=  (II) 

DN 

Adliering  to  the  speed  conditions  laid  down  by  the  factory  men- 
tioned, a  small  pulley  5  ft.  in  diam.  and  a  6.26-ft.  driving  pulley 
would  effect  practically  the  same  final  speed.  Applying  formula 
ClI)  it  is  found  that  a  32-in.  belt  would  be  needed.  Next,  6-ft 
and  7.5'ft.  pulleys  with  a  27-in.  belt  could  be  used. 

It  Is  most  convenient  to  tabulate  these  figures  In  Table  V  with 
the  length  of  the  belt,  the  cost  of  the  belt,  and  the  costs  of  the 
pulleys.  The  total  costs  are  then  readily  determined  and  com- 
pared. Plotting  the  total  costs  and  belt  widths,  as  in  Fig.  1,  the 
decreases  in  both  are  plainly  shown. 

The  costs  of  pulleys  and  belting  used  In  all  of  these  tables  are 
taken  from  the  catalog  of  a  manufacturer  of  transmission  ma- 
chinery and  may  be  considered  reliable  for  the  problems  solved 
here.  Although,  in  this  factory  problem,  the  constant  decrease  in 
cost  with  increase  in  pulley  diameters  indicates  that  even  larger 
pulleys  might  be  still  more  economical,  the  curve  could  not 
be  continued  In  this  case  because  the  limiting  diameter  of  standard 
iron  pulleys  made  by  the  manufacturers  Is  10  ft.  Special  pulleys 
would  undoubtedly  cost  too  much  to  be  considered. 

TABLE    VI.     ECONOMICAli    BELT    WIDTHS    AND    PULLEY 

SIZES.      (Fig.  2) 


Diam. 

Width  of 

pulley,  ins. 

belt,  ins. 

8 

10 

12 

6^ 

16 

6 

20 

4 

24 
28 

8H 
2% 

S2 
86 

2H 

2% 

40 

2 

44 

2 

ostof 

Cost  of 

♦    Total 

belt 

pulleys 

cost 

1109 

110 

1119 

67 

12 

79 

63 

12 

66 

43 

13 

56 

36 

15 

61 

31 

18 

49 

29 

21 

60 

27 

24 

61 

24 

37 

61 

26 

42 

67 

Table  VI  and  curves  In  Fig.  2  show  that  where  10  h.p.  is  to  be 
transmitted  from  a  shaft  making  400  r.p.m.  to  a  second  shaft  20 
ft.  away,  making  400  r.p.m.  also,  28-in.  pulleys  and  a  2% -In.  jingle 
belt  would  be  most  economical.  The  cost  curve  in  this  case  Is 
almost  flat  from  the  20-in.  pulley  size  to  the  36th-in.  pulley  size 
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and  the  deetsner  is  a.l]owed  a  wide  ranre  of  choice,  but  It  abouJd 
b«  rememliered  that  large  pulleys  Benerally  give  least  (rouble  from 
Hllpping.     The  belt  aueed  o[  3,000   ft.   per  mln.    with    28-ln.  pullerl 


MS,  Oiamatar  of  Pvl>«y.  inch** 

Fig.   2.    Ten  h.]).,  speed   at  driving  and  driven  pulleyfl   400  rp-m. 

Ib  not  excenslve  and  may  be  allowed  without  quentlon.  Formula  I 
waH  used  In  comjiutitis  the  belt  widlh  In  thiH  and  the  other  curves 
and  tables. 


DIam.  Dlam, 

■mall  large                      Length  Cost  of 

pulley,  pulley.  Width  of   of  belt.  Coat  of  amall 

Ins.          Ins.  belt,  Ina.        ft         b«lt  pulley 


CoBtof      Total 


Diam«t«rof  SraoU  Pullvy.lnches  (Wh^ 

FIk-  3.    Ten  h.p.,  large  pulley  SOO  r.p.m..  Small  pulley  1200  r 
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loss 


Pis.  t  sbowB  the  least  expensive  combination  where  10  h.D.  la 
to  be  delivered  from  a  puller  making  lOD  r.p.m.  to  a  smaller  puller 
n»klnK  l.SOO  T.pjn.  DMance  center  to  center  Is  10  ft.  A  small 
puller  *  Ins.  in  diameter,  a  H-\n.  driving  puller,  and  a  1%-in. 
bolt  win  do  rei7  weU.  The  computed  results  from  which  thess 
curves  wen  plotted  are  slven  In  Table  VII. 

Tabl«  VIII  and  Wis.  A  <upper  curve)  and  Table  IX  and  Fig.  4 
(lower  ourvs)  dlow  that  the  best  sliee  are  not  alwars  dependent 


Lengrth  of  Cohi  of 


I" 


Fl«.  4.     Twooly  h.p.,  speed  of  driving  and  driven  pullers  300  r.p.m 
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upon  the  distance  between  shaft  centers.  The  upper  cost  cnirve 
shows  that  where  driving  and  driven  pulleys  are  the  same  slae. 
where  the  speed  is  200  r.p.m.»  where  20  h.p.  is  to  be  transmitted  mud 
where  the  distance  between  centers  is  80  ft.  62-in.  pulleys  and  a  €>iii. 
belt  would  be  most  economical.  The  lower  cost  curve  Is  based 
iipon  the  same  conditions  with  the  exception  that  the  distance 
between  centers  is  shortened  to  10  ft.  Although  this  shortens  the 
belt  considerably  the  plotted  point  on  the  curve  nevertheless  indi- 
cates that  62-in.  pulleys  and  a  6-in.  belt  are  again  most  desirable 
as  regards  first  cost. 

TABLE   IX.     ECONOMICAL  BELT   WIDTHS   AND   PULLEY 

SIZES.      (Fig.  4 — Lower  curve) 

Diam.         V 
pulley,  ins.     belt,  ins. 

16 
20 
24 
28 
82 
36 
40 
44 
48 
52 
66 
60 
72 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  determination  of  pulley  sises 
need  not  be  guesswork.  After  plotting  curves  similar  to  these  the 
designer  can  exercise  his  Judgment  to  the  best  advantage.  This 
method  is  simple,  requires  little  time,  and  is  sure. 

Friction  Load  of  Shaft  Bearings.  From  tests  by  Prof.  C.  C. 
Thomas  made  at  the  Univer.'*ity  of  Wisconsin  and  given  in  Elec* 
trical  World.  Oct.  9,  1916.  some  data  on'  performances  of  different 
kinds  of  bearings  were  formulated.^as  shown  in  Figa  5  and  €. 

The  data  in  the  accompanying  table  show  the  friction  load  due 
to  (ihaft  bearings  and  belt  drives  in  the  punch-press.  Bcrew-ma<Ain«. 
drilling  and  tapping,  milling  and  profiling,  rough-store,  tool-room, 
polishing  and  bufiing,  and  initial-assembly  departments  of  a  new 
manufacturing  plant  in  Indiana.  The  machines  driven  handle  a 
product  which  weighs  less  than  10  Iba,  so  that  the  friction  losses 
are  an  important  consideration  In  the  total  energy  demand.  The 
shafting  is  supported  in  ball-and-socket,  two-point,  double-arm, 
ring-oiled,  24 -in.  drop  hangers. 

The  data  given  in  Table  X  were  obtained  from  readings  of  a 
recording  watt-hour  meter,  with  all  of  the  belts  up  to  Idle  pulleys 
left  running  during  the  test.  The  results  Indicate  that  belting 
back  from  a  ma  in -line  shaft  to  a  sub-shaft  increases  friction  loraea 
and  that  it  is  better  to  install  separate  motors  to  drive  such  sub- 
shafts.  It  is  also  apparent  that  the  number  of  bearings  and  the 
speed   of   the   shaft   have   but   little   effect   on   the    friction   lossea 


ithof 

Length  ol 

'    C08t  of 

Cost  of 

Total 

.,  ins. 

belt,  ft. 

belt 

pulleys 

cost 

19 

24li 

$110 

$31 

$141 

16 

26  Mt 

97 

33 

130 

13 

36  H 

82  . 

37 

119 

11 

27«.4 

72 

41 

113 

10 

2814 
29  VS 

68 

41 

109 

9 

63 

48 

111 

8 

301.^ 

68 

46 

104 

7 

31  Vi 

53 

58 

106 

6'/j 

32 1^ 
331^ 

51 

60 

111 

6 

48 

54 

102 

6'/j 

ZiVi 

46 

62 

108 

6^ 

35% 

47 

70 

117 

4V^ 

38^ 

42 

100 

142 
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Liiquid  grease  costing  10  cts.  per  lb.  or  $40  per  bbl.  was  found 
Ratisfactory  for  all  line-shaft  and  counter-shaft  bearings  and  loose 
pulleys  except  those  running  at  very  high  speeds. 

Determination  of  Poaaihle  Saving.     The  curves  of  Fig.    6  have 


0 
0 


i57         R.P.  M.         3H 
100  $pcc(A,Ft.perM'in.  200 


Fig.    6.     Power   consumed   by   friction   of   bearings   with   different 
loads  and  speeds.     Temperature  77  degs.  F. 


been  plotted  to  show  the  reduction  of  power  consumed  by  ball 
bearings  over  ordinary  bearings  of  the  sleeve  type.  The  data 
from  which  the  curves  were  plotted  were  secured  by  using  a  motor 
under  the  same  conditions  to  drive  a  long  shaft  equipped  first  with 
ring  oiled  babbitt  bearings  and  second  with  ball  bearings.    Read- 


151  H.P.M.  314 

100  5pee(il,FtperHin.  200 


410 


^ig.  6.     Power  consumed  by  friction  of  besLrln^s  at  dllfereiit  |<M4t 

and  speed.    Temperature  100  decs.  F. 
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ingB  were  taken  of  the  energy  consumed  by  the  motor  under  vary* 
inff  loads  and  speeds. 

TABLE  XI.  SAVING  EPPBCTED  IN  ONE  PLANT  BY  BALL- 
BEARING HANGERS 

Plain- 
•bearing     Ball-bearinc 
hangers         hangers 

Total  kw.  to  operate  machines  and  shafting.        98  74.6 
H.p.   to  operate  shafting  with  belts  on  loose 

pulleys    82  18.6 

Number    of    bearings 110  110 

Cost    of   energy    at    1.6    cts.    per   kw.-hr.,    for 

3.160   hrs.    per   year $4,394.25  I3.624.8S 

Cost  of  ball   bearings,  including  erection 1,208.00 

Interest  on  investmenf  at  9% 72.48 

Depreciation   at   4%    48.82 

Total  cost  flrst   year   1.328.80 

Saving   in    energy    required 869.40 

Saving  in  maintenance  and  lubrication 125.75 

Total  annual  saving  due  to  hangers 995.15 

Return  on   investment   after  sixteen   months, 

in   per  cent.    76.0 

Steel  Belts  for  Power  Transmission.  The  efficiency  of  flat  steel 
bands  for  the  transmission  of  power  has  been  investigated  re- 
cently  at  the  Technische  Hochschule  in  Charlottenburg.  The  re- 
sults show  a  remarkably  high  slip  efficiency  99.5%  and  a  striking 
economy  in  both  first  and  operating  costs  over  rope  and  leather- 
belt  transmission.  An  abstract  of  a  report  of  the  results  of  the 
tests  is  contributed  by  J.  P.  Schroeter  to  Engineering  News. 

"  According  to  the  official  tests  made  at  the  Technische  Hoch- 
schule with  steel-bands  23  mm.  wide  and  0.3  mm.  thick,  the  useful 
tension  per  centimetre  of  width  was  16  kg.  with  pulleys  1.250  mm. 
in  diameter  having  a  peripheral  velocity  of  16  m.  to  80  nu  per 
sec. ;  the  useful  tension  was  10  kg.  for  pulleys  600  mm.  in  diameter 
running  at  a  peripheral  velocity  of  16  m.  per  sec.  The  pulleys  had 
a  thin  cork  cover  and  the  tension  was  very  carefully  adjusted  to 
the  most  favorable  conditions.  Expressed  in  E^nglish  units,  these 
results  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

L  n. 

Belt  width,  ins 0.906  0.906 

Belt    thickness,    ins .0118  .0118 

Pulley  diameter,    ins 49.21  23.63 

P«*rlpheral    speed,    ft.    per   sec 60  to  100         60 

Effective  pulV  per  in.  of  width,  lbs *     84  66 

Effective  pull  per  bq.  in.  of  cross  section,  lbs.  7.112  4.742 

"  Tn  practice  there  has  been  transmitted,  with  a  steel -band  of 
^he  above  size,  146  h.p.;  and.  with  one  100  mm.  wide.  260  h.p. 

"  There  is  practically  no  noise  either  at  high  or  low  velocity, 
and  in  the  tests  it  was  impossible  to  find  any  elongation  cf  the 
band.  Its  lightness  and  high  tensile  strength  permit  its  use  at 
higher  velocities  than  are  permissible  with  belts,  and  its  use  with 
generators  and  motors  has  proved  very  successful. 
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"An  item  not  srenerally  given  enough  consideration  in  calcula* 
lions  is  the  power  lost  in  transmission.  The  accompanying  table 
gives  the  first  cost,  efficiency  and  operating  expenses  with  steel- 
bands  and  belt  transmission." 

TABLE  XI.     FIRST  COST,  FRICTION  LOSSES  AND  OPERATING 
EXPENSES    FOR    STEEL-BAND   TRANSMISSION    OF 

100   HORSE-POWER 

First  cost  Rope       Leather        Steel 

Pulleys     $177  $96  $60 

Belting     148  310  180 

Total     1326  |406  |240 

Losses. 

Loss  %   13  6  0.6 

Loss   in  h.p 13  6  0.6 

Loss  per  annum   in  h.p.-hrs 89.000  18.000  1,500 

Money  loss    |663  |306  $26 

Yearly  expensea 

6%  interest  on  first  cost 16.26  20.30  12.00 

10%  depreciation  on  pulleys 17.70  9.60  6.00 

20%   depreciation  on  belting    29.60  62.00  36.00 

Friction  loss  as  above   663.00  306.00  25.50 

Total    yearly $726.56        $397.90        $79.60 

Nonn. —  Diameter  of  pulleys,  8.28  ft. ;  distance  between  axles* 
32.8  ft. ;  cost  per  h.p.-hr.,  1.7  cts. ;  200  r.p.m. 

Ut  of  Steel  Belts  for  Power  Transmission.  According  to  En- 
gineering and  Contracting,  Jan.  1.  1913,  steel  belts  have  been  used 
during  the  past  year  In  some  of  the  large  manufacturing  plants 
at  Huddersfleld,  England,  and  have  proved  satisfactory.  It  is 
found  that  a  7% -in.  steel  belt,  weighing  119  lbs.,  does  the  work 
formerly  done  by  a  leather  belt  22  Ins.  wide,  weighing  814  lbs., 
driving  300  h.p.  In  another  mill  a  8V^-in.  steel  belt,  weighing  12 
lbs.  does  the  work  of  a  leather  belt  12  Ins.  wide,  weighing  64  lbs., 
driving  40  h.p.  The  steel  belt  saves  space,  does  not  slip  or  stretch 
and  gives  greater  efficiency  of  power  delivery.  Tests  haye  shown 
a  saving  of  61  h.p.  on  a  drive  of  640  h.p. 

Steel  Drivlnfl- Belts  Compared  with  Rope  Driving.  In  Lanca- 
shire (England)  mills  driven  by  ropes,  shafting  and  belting,  It  is 
stated  in  Engineering  Magazine.  May,  1914,  that  the  power  losses 
between  prime  mover  and  machines  vary  from  26  to  35%  of  the 
total  power  generated.  From  5  to  12%  of  the  engine-power  is 
wasted  in  hauling  several  tons  of  ropes  round  the  rope-race. 
Hitherto  it  was  thought  that  steel  belts  could  only  be  used  for 
light  powers,  but  at  the  present  time  steel-belt  drives  of  from 
10  to  3,650  h.p.  are  in  use.  textile  drives  lying  well  within  these 
limits. 

The  EHoesser  steel  belts  are  made  from  a  specially  hardened  char- 
coal steel,  prepared  by  a  secret  process,  the  finished  material,  it  is 
stated,  having  a  tensile  strength  of  96 'tons  to  the  sq.  in.,  so  that 
the  length  of  each  belt  is  constant,  and  no  subsequent  readjust- 
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ment  is  required.  The  thicknesses  vary,  but  do  not  exceed  1  mm.. 
and  the  widths  are  from  IH  in&  to  about  8  ins.,  according  to  the 
working  conditions  and  the  maximum  horssHDOwer  to  he 
milled.  The  rims  of  the  pulleys  are  covered  with  a  layer  of  cmxk\ 
to  which  is  slued  thin  sheets  of  cork. 

TABLE   XII.     INDICATED    HORSE-POWER   OF   THE   8TGAJC- 

ENQINE 

With       With 
ropes       steel       Savtnc 
h.p.      belts  h.p.  tab-pw 

Runniner    with    friction    load     (5    drives 

with  ropes  changed  for  steel  belts)  . .     342.2         818.1         24.1 
The  main  shaft  only  of  the  above  drives 

with  full  load    642.9         681.S         fl.« 

In  connection  with  the  investigations  being  undertaken  by  tbe 
mill-driving  committee  of  the  Textile  Institute,  a  paper  was  read 
in  Manchester  on  "  Steel-Belt  Power  Transmission."  The  lecturer. 
Mr.  Kruger.  gave  some  details  of  comparative  tests  that  had  been 
carried  out.  The  table  shows  a  comparative  test  between  ropes 
and  steel  belts,  as  a  method  of  transmission. 

The  lecturer  explained  that  at  a  splnning-mill,  ropes  transmlttlnir. 
900  h.p.  from  a  first  to  a  second-motion  shaft  had  been  displaced 
by  steel  beita  The  indicated  power  on  the  rope-drives  for  the 
two  weeks  previous  to  the  conversion  was  1.015  to  1,024,  or  a  varia- 
tion of  9  h.p.  After  steel  belts  were  installed  it  was  898  h.p.,  or  a 
clear  gain  over  the  ropes  of  186  h.p. 

Turning  to  smaller  installations,  the  lecturer  gave  partlouiars  of 
an  interesting  test  of  efficiency  of  steel-belt  driving  nuide  on  a  IS 
h.p.  motor-drive.  The  current  was  supplied  at  410  volts.  T>e 
motor  was  tested  without  the  belt,  and  absorbed  7  ampn.  Next 
the  motor  was  belted  up  on  to  a  i^ort  counter-ahaft  carried  on 
ball-bearings,  the  motor-pulley.  13  ins.  in  diameter,  running  at  710 
r.p.m.  on  to  the  counter-shaft  pulley.  86  Ins.  in  diameter.  The  belt 
was  7  ins.  wide.  The  difference  made  in  running  the  belt  and  tbe 
light  counter-shaft  caused  the  ammeter  to  register  7.76  to  8  amps. 
A  further  leather  belt,  3  ins.  wide,  was  then  put  on  to  drive  the 
line-shaft  from  the  counter^shaft  from  a  26-ln.  pulley  on  to  a 
73 -in.  pulley.  This  t>elt  was  only  capable  of  transmitting  8  h.p. 
The  increased  power  consumed  measured  on  the  ammeter  raised 
the  figure  to  9  to  9.5.  On  taking  the  leather  belt  off  and  putting 
the  steel  belt  on  the  same  identical  pulleys,  the  ammeter  In  cirouK 
only  registered  8  to  8.6  amps.,  showing  a  reduction  In  oament  re- 
quired of  1  amp.  as  against  the  leather  belt,  which  is  equivalent 
to  a  gain  of  \2Vi%  in  efficiency  over  the  leather  belt. 

As  regards  width  occupied,  this,  of  course,  varies  with  the  power 
to  be  transmitted,  but  one  8-in.  belt  in  one  instance  replaces  ten 
2-'in.  ropes,  in  another  case  four  6-in.  steel  belts  replace  twenty-two 
2-in.  ropes,  the  horse-power  transmitted  being  in  the  latter  case 
900.  Ah  the  result  of  a  series  of  experiments  made  for  the  roost 
desirable    tension    in    steel-belt    driving,    the    frictlonal    coefficieat 
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between  these  belts  and  covered  pulleys  was  found  to  eaual  0.27. 
This  value  is  practically  equal  to  that  of  leather  belts  and  iron 
pulleys.  In  Germany  a  number  of  rolUnfi^-mlUs  have  adopted  the 
■teel'belt  drive. 

Formula  for  Cost  of  Electric  Motors.  A.  A.  Potter  in  Power, 
Dec  30,  1913.  gives  the  formulae  of  costs  given  in  Table  XIII. 

TABLE  XIII.     COST  OF  ELECTRIC  MOTORS 

Type  Capacity  Equation  of  cost  in 

dollars 

Direct-current,  Up  to  1.5  h.p.  (1400  to  250^      18.53  +  42.37    X  h.p. 

belted  r.p.m.) 

Direct -current,  1.5  to  30  h.p.  (1000  to  1800       53.3    +12.4      X  h.p. 

belted  r«p.m.) 

Direct-current.  30  to  100  h.p.    (500  to  800    191.7    -h  10.94    X  h.p. 

belted,   upper  r.p.m.) 

limit 

Direct-current,  30  to  100  h.p.   (800  to  1000     218       +    8.264  X  h.p. 

belted*   lower  r.p.m. ) 

limit 

Variable    speed  Up  to  10  h.p.-upper  limit.        64.1    -f- 86.786  X  h.p. 

Variable    speed  Up  to  10  h.p.  lower  limit.         69.2    +10.56    X  h.p. 

Alt.  cur.,  sinflde-  Up  to  25  h.p.  (1200  to  1800      25       +11.75    X  h.p. 

phase     ( ll  0-  r.p.  m. ) 
*     220  volts) 

A.c.  belted  Up  to  130  h.p.  (1200  to  1800    116       +    4.72    X  h.p. 

polyphase  in-  r.p.m.) 

ductlon 

Variable  speed  Up  to  25  h.p.                                   66.7    +    7.16    X  h.p. 

Variable  speed  30  to  60  h.p.                               167.6    +    3.573  x  h.p. 

Direct  Current  Motors.  The  weights  and  prices  in  Tables  XIV 
to  XVII  have  been  derived  from  catalogue  and  ai)prai8al  data  In 
our  possession.  The  weights  and  prices  for  machines  up  to  75 
h.p.  and  75  kw.  are  largely  taken  from  the  catalogues  and  price 
lists  of  several  well  known  manufacturers  of  this  equipment. 
There  Is  a  variation  of  some  15%  above  and  below  the  average 
price  given  and  variation  of  about  twice  this  amount  Is  found  In 
tlie  weights. 

TABLE  XIV.     DIRECT  CURRENT  MOTORS 
Sise  in  h.p.  Weight  in  lbs.  Price  f.o.b.  factory 

300   R-P.M. 

6 1.480  $    295 

7.6     1,980  370 

10 2.450  440 

15    3.280  560 

20   4,000  660 

25    4.750  760 

60    7.800  I.IGO 

75   10.050  1.510 

100 13,000  1.840 

160  17,600  2.3«0 

200  21,500  2,650 

260  25,200  3.320 

800 28,700  3.750 

360  32,000  4.100 

400 35,500  4,500 

460 38.600  4,850 

SOO  41.600  6.200 
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Siae  in  h.p.  Weight  in  Iba.  Price  f.o.b.  factory 

500  R.p.ii. 

1   336  I    100 

2 630  138 

8   700  169 

4   860  196 

6   J, 1,000  220 

7.6     1.350  276 

10   1,680  326 

16   2,260  416 

20 2,760  490 

25   8,260  660 

60   5.460  840 

76    7,260  1,090 

100 8.900  1,300 

160   12,000  1,710 

200   14,800  2,060 

250   17,600  2,400 

300 20,000  2,660 

350    22.200  2.980 

400    24,300  3.200 

460 26.600  3,600 

500 28,800  3.760 

1,200  R.P.M. 

1    218  I      67 

2 300  92 

8 385  110 

4   466  127 

6   646  140 

7.6     720  171 

10 890  200 

16   1,200  260 

20    1.480  296 

26   1.780  J36 

60   2,860  600 

76 3,830  630 

100   4,760  760 

1,800  R.P.M. 

1   186  I      66 

2   245  76 

8 300  92 

4   360  106 

6   410  11» 

7.5     546  142 

10   670  162 

15   890  200 

20 1,100  236 

26   1,320  270 

60   2,130  400 

76    2.860  606 

100   3,620  600 

TABLE   XV.     ALTERNATING   CURRENT    MOTORS 

(Two  and  3  phase.  26  cycle  for  110.  220.  440  and  650  voltSw) 

Size  in  h.p.  Weight  in  lbs.  Price  f.o.b.  factory 

760  R.p.M. 

1   140  I    276 

2 150  290 

8   165  326 

4   166  860 

6   170  890 

7%   190  470 
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Size  in  h.p. 

10   

Weight  in  lbs. 
215 

Price  f.o.b.  factory 
530 

15 

270 

660 

20  

830 

760 

25   

50   

1   

2   

390 

680 

1,200   R.P.M. 

180 

240 

860 
1.275 

•    1      48 

60 

3 

4    

360 

880 

74 
88 

5   

7V4   

460 

660 

98 
125 

10  ..::;;:::: 

15 

830 

1.160 

146 
190 

20   

, 1.600 

230 

25   

1.760 

270 

50   

2,600 

425 

TABLES  XVI.     ALTERNATING  CURRENT  INDUCTION  MOTORS 

(Two  and  3  phase,  60  cycle,  for  110  to  220  volts.) 

Sixe  in  h.p.  Weight  in  lbs.       Price  f.o.b.  factory 

500  R.p.ii. 

1 130  I   30 

60  160  48 

76  190  67 

100 220  65 

126 260  70 

160 280  82 

200  860  100 

260  420  115 

300  480  130 

360  550  146 

400 600   ,  160 

460  680  176 

600  750  185 

900  R.P.M. 

1 130  I   28 

2  135  32 

3  140  35 

4 142  88 

5  145  40 

7^  165  46 

10 , 166  50 

15 \ 195  60 

20 230  68 

25  270  78 

50  460  120 

75  640  160 

100 800  200 

1.200  iLP.li. 

1  166  I   46 

2 195  60 

3  260  74 

4 310  88 

5  360  100 

7V4  600  136 

10  620  165 

16 875  216 

20 1,150  270 

25  •  1.400  310 

60  2,600  515 
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Size  In  h.p.  Weight  in  lbs. 

1,800   R.P.M. 

1   145 

2   165 

8   200 

4   230 

6 270 

7H    360 

10   450 

15 610 

20    800 

25    , 1,000 

60 1,800 


Price  t.o.h,  tmcUoT 


40 

50 

60 

68 

71 

100 

125 

165 

200 

2S5 

S80 


TABLE  XVII.     TURBO-DRIVEN  EXCITERS 

Slse  in  k.ws.  Weight,  in  Iba  Price  f.o  b.  factory 

3,600  R.p.ii. 

25   8,850  11.320 

85   4,100  1.426 

50   4,700  1.650 

75   5,850  2,080 

100 7.400  2.650 

2,500  R.P.M. 

25 4,200  $1,480 

85  4,700  1,650 

60 5,700  2.040 

75  7,900  2,700 

100 10.500  8.8S0 

Cost    of    Changing    2-Phase    Induction    Motors    to    3-Phaa«.   A 

small  central  station  in  the  West  described  in  Eaectrical  World, 
May  11,  1912,  changed  its  .entire  •  distribution  system  from  2-phaae 
to  S-phase.  retaining  the  original  frequency  of  60  cycles.  Tliis 
made  It  necessary  to  rewind  all  2 -phase  motors  connected  to  the 
system.  There  were  10  of  these  motors,  ranging  from  2  h-pw  to 
25  h.p.,  all  operating  at  220  volts. 


TABLE  XVIIL 


COST  OP  REWINDING  POLYPHASE 
INDUCTION  MOTORS 


Motor 

25  h.p.. 

1200 

r.p.m. .  • 

15  h.p., 

1200 

r.p.m. . . 

10  h.p., 

1200 

r.p.m.  •. 

5  h.p., 

1800 

r.p.m. . . 

5  h.p., 

1800 

r.p.m. .  • 

5  h.  p., 

1800 

r.p.ncL . . 

5  h.p.. 

1800 

r.p.nL . . 

3  h.p.. 

1800 

r.p.m.*. 

3  h.p., 

1800 

r.p.m. . . 

2  h.p.. 

1800 

r.p.m. . . 

New 

Miscel- 

Labor 

colls 

laneous 

Total 

$11.92 

l4Gi.OO 

12.64 

169.56 

19.08 

21.82 

8.52 

48.9* 

24.07 

16.82 

4.44 

46.88 

3.66 

•  •  •  • 

0.88 

4.88 

2.40 

•  •  •  • 

0.68 

8.0S 

2.40 

•  •  ■  • 

0.62 

«.0! 

2.40 

•  •  •  • 

0.51 

£.91 

7.47  . 

•  •  •  • 

1.68 

9.15 

1.60 

•  a   •   • 

0.40 

8.00 

8.78 

•  •   *   . 

0.68 

4-46 

•  Extra  time  was  required  owing  to  errors  in  blueprlnta 


The  winders  received  40  cts.  per  hr.  and  their  helpers  from  34 
cts.  to  42  cts.  per  hr.  The  motors  were  of  two  standard  and  well* 
known  makes.     In  two  instances  tfie  labor  costs  were  exoesaiTe. 
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as  noted  in  the  table,  because  the  connections  as  shown  on  the 
manufacturer's  blueprints  were  in  error.  The  motors  of  10  h.p. 
and  larger  were  rewound  with  new  coils,  while  those  of  6  h.p.  and 
less  were  reconnected.  The  grand  total  cost  .was  1177.76  for  10 
motors  with  a  combined  rating  of  78  h.p.  or  $2.28  per  h.p. 

Cost  of  Individual  Electric  Drive.  In  a  paper  and  discussion 
before  the  National  Association  of  Box  Manufacturers  at  a  recent 
convention,  F.  M.  Kimball 'and  L.  R.  Pomeroy  emphasized  a  num- 
ber of  points  which  have  a  direct  t>earing  upon  the  general  problem 
of  electric  driving.  One  point  especially  was  the  ease  with  which 
a  check  can  be  kept  upon  the  condition  of  the  tools  or  machines 
when  driven  by  d.-c.  motors.  Wood- working  tools,  in  particular. 
when  out  of  alignment  or  carrying  dull  cutters,  may  easily  ab.<«orb 
260%  more  power  than  they  normally  require,  and  this  excess  power 
is  not  only  wasted,  but  is  absorbed  in  friction  and  strains  which 
are  damaging  to  the  machine.  Under  such  conditions  the  niceties 
of  adjustment  are  disarranged  and  the  machine  is  liable  to  per- 
manent injury.  By  placing  an  indicating  wattmeter  In  circuit  with 
the  motor  and  observing  its  reading  when  the  driven  tool  Ih 
known  to  be  in  perfect  adjustment  and  alignment*  with  the  cutter 
In  good  order,  and  comparing  that  reading  with  subsequent  read- 
ings from  time  to  time,  an  abnormal  use  of  power  is  at  once  made 
known,  and  corrective  measures  may  be  applied  in  time  to  prevent 
serious  injury. 

Mr.  Pomeroy  presented  the  following  results  from  8  cases  of 
electric  driving: 

The  difficulty  of  having  at  hand  figures  showing  the  direct  ad- 
vantage of  the  motor  drive  in  dollars  and  cents,  as  applying  to 
wood-working  shops,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  so  far,  everyone 
adopting  the  electric  operation  of  tools  has  taken  opportunity  at 
the  name  time  to  enlarge  and  improve  the  plants  so  that  no  direct 
comparison  with  previous  conditions  can  be  made.  The  following 
figures  may  have  a  relative  bearing: 

1.  Operation  —  boring  a  cylinder. 

Total  time,  780  mlna 
I^esB  helper's  time»  216  mins. 

Net  time.  fil6  mina 

Actual  time  cutting,  225  mlns.,  or  43.6%  —  over  60%  non-pro- 
ductive time.  If  only  10%  of  this  time  could  be  saved,  it  would 
result,  for  a  $4  per-day  man.  in  $120  per  annum,  which  capitalized 
at  10%  is  $1,200.  The  logic  of  this  Is  that  we  could  aflTord  to 
spend  11.000  if  only  10%  saving  could  be  effected.  A  motor  would 
save  more  than  this  in  increased  efllclency  alone.  The  particular 
tool  in  the  case  would  require  a  motor  costing  atiout  1120.  Add 
to  this  the  proportion  chargeable  to  the  motor  for  power  plant,  i.  e.. 
$140.  and  we  have  $260. 

2.  A  certain  shop  located  at  Richmond,  Va.,  installed  an  aggre- 
gate of  1.610  h.p.  motors.  The  average  load  is  30%,  or  460 
h.p.    Am  engine-aad^belt  system  c<rald  easily  use  up  this  amount 
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In  friction  alone.  The  friction  load  is  constant  and  is  as  urach 
when  one  h.p.  of  worlc  is  being  done  as  when  the  plant  is  carrying 
full  load.  Per  contra,  with  motor  drive,  the  friction  load  is  tha.! 
of  one  motor  —  if  only  one  is  in  operation  —  and  the  others  in 
proportion.  The  friction  load  in  machine  shops  runs  from  40  to 
80%  of  the  original  power  developed  by  the  engine. 

3.  The  annual  cost  for  belting,  for  maintenance  and  repairs, 
amounts  to  37%  of  the  initial  cost  each«  year.  F.  W.  Taylor  says 
that  the  average  annual  cost  equals  $6.90  per  double  belt  per 
annum ;  say  on  an  ordinary  40-ft  double  belt  8  ins.  wide*  coBiing 
$30,  the  average  charge  amounts  to  111  or  37%  of  $30. 

4.  Mr.  Harding,  speaking  of  the  Carnegie  works  at  Duquesne, 
says  that  the  intermittent  operation  of  motors  is  carried  from  a 
central  station  by  means  of  one-sixth  the  h.p.  required  when  indi* 
vidual  engines  were  used. 

6.  Another  large  plant  formerly  driven  by  30  separate  engines, 
because  of  widely  scattered  buildings,  saved  40.000  lbs.  of  coal  in 
24  hrs.  by  adopting  an  electric  drive  from  a  central  plant.  A  test 
from  one  department  of  this  plant  under  the  old  conditions  showed 
that  the  line  shafts  and  loose  pulleys  consumed  61.76  h.p..  or  30%; 
machines  and  counter  shafts,  141  h.p.,  or  61%;  machines  cutting 
at  normal  rate.  210  h.p. 

6.  Mr.  Vauclain,  in  discussing  the  electric  drive  In  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works,  made  the  following  statement: 

The  application  of  electricity  in  the  frame  shop  resulted  in  a 
reduction  of  the  force  of  60% ;  while  in  the  wheel  shop  the  dis- 
carding of  the  shafting  enabled  the  placing  of  one-third  ntore 
wheel  lathes  on  the  same  floor  space.  The  electric  traveling  crane 
superseding  the  hand  Jib  cranes  reduced  the  common  labor  from 
40  to  6  men.  with  60%  saving  in  power.  EHectricity  was  first  Id- 
troduced  to  drive  two  100-ton  cranes.  re.<iultlng  in  an  immediate 
saving  of  80  men  of  the  laboring,  force,  a  saving  of  20%  In  fkay  roil 
and  40%  in  shop  area  for  a  given  product.  Crane  installation  cost 
about  $65,000.  Sixty-five  to  75  men  would  equal  this  amount  In 
each  year. 

7.  Belt  drive  as  applied  to  most  machines  does  not  permit  of 
running  the  tool  to  its  limit,  on  an  avcorage  Job,  while  direct  motor- 
drive  does. 

8.  The  C.  M.  and  St.  P.  Ry.  installed  a  motor  on  a  turntable  cost- 
ing $550,  which  reHUlted  In  a  wage  saving  of  $1,600  per  year. 

The  statement  having  been  made  that  the  expense  for  fuel  In  a 
box  factory  was  nil,  owing  to  the  waste  and  shavings  being  utilised, 
figures  were  presented  for  the  cost  of  power,  entirely  eliminating 
the  fuel  question  on  the  basis  of  a  100  h.p.  plant: 

Per  h.p.  per  year 

Labor,  2  men.  engineer  and  fireman $21 

Water  at  10  cts.  per  1,000  gal 4 

Repairs 6 

Removing  ashes   5 

Interest  and  depreciation    % 

Total  per  horse-power  y^ar |41 
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Two  cents  per  k.w.-hr.  at  same  rate  (10-hr.  day)  amounts  to 
145  i>er  h. p. -year. 

Steam  Engine  vs.  Motor  Drive  for  Small  Machine  Shops.  A.  G. 
Poi>cke  in  Electrical  Journal.  Aug.,  1910,  discusses  the  advantage 
of  electric  drive  over  steam  drive  and  gives  examples  showing  the 
saving  actually  effected  in  two  instances. 

A  Shop  Dri'oen  by  a  Single  ft5  h.p.  Motor  with  an  average  recorded 
load  of  10  k.w. :  The  various  machines  in  the  shop  were  subse- 
quently divided  into  separate  motor-driven  groups  without  attempt- 
ing to  improve  the  arrangement  of  counter-shafts.  Tlie  grouping 
and  results  obtained  are  shown  in  Table  XIX. 

TABLE  XIX.     GROUP .  DRIVE 

0 Motor ^     f Operation— X 

Groups  of  H.p.  Kw.      Hours  per     Kw.-hrs. 

Machine  tools  rating        load  day  per  day 

Lathes 3  2  14  28 

Lathes 3  2  6  12 

Drills  and  lathes 3  2  14  28 

Milling  machine   3  2  9  18 

Planer  and  milling  machine.  6  2  10  20 

Total 17  10  ..  106 

The  two  groups  of  lathes  are  operated  1 4  hrs.  per  day ;  hence, 
when  the  shop  was  driven  by  a  single  motor  the  total  energy  re- 
quired was  10X14  =  140  k.w.-hr8.  When  group  drive  was  in- 
stalled only  106  k.w.-hB.  were  required,  that  Is,  the  saving  is  84 
k.w.-hra  per  day.  Assiuning  the  power  rate  at  three  cts.  per 
k.w.-hr.,  and  26  working  days  per  month,  the  saving  effected  by  the 
small  group  drive  is  0.08  X  34  X  26  =  $26.60.  or  $806  per  year,  a 
large  percen^tage  of  the  total  operating  expenses  of  a  small  shop. 

Sngfne'Driven  Belt  Transntiaaifm  Replaced  in  a  Small  Machine 
Shop  by  Motor  Drive  and  Electric  Povfer  purchased  from  a  local 
central  station:  The  shop  manufactured  brass  fittings  and  the 
character  of  the  manufactured  product  was  not  changed,  conse- 
quently the  operating  expenses  before  and  after  the  substitution 
ot  electric  drive  afford  a  fair  basis  of  comparison  of  the  relative 
merits  of  the  two  systems.  The  original  equipment  consisted  of 
a  12  h.p.  steam  boiler  and  a  small  engine  driving  the  line  shafting. 
A  man,  who  tended  the  boiler  and  engine  and  did  some  other  work, 
was  employed  for  $2.60  per  day;  $1.60  of  this  amount  was  fairly 
charged  against  the  operation  of  engine  and  boiler.  The  coal  bill 
amounted  to  $26  per  month.  The  boiler  was  discarded  and  the 
engine  replaced  by  a  7.6  h.p.  electric  motor,  with  the  >esult  that 
the  total  power  bills  now  range  from  $87  to  $42.  averaging  ap- 
proximately $40  per  month.  The  yearly  expenses  for  power  with 
engine  and  with  motor  drive  were  as  follows: 

Engine  Drive: 

Coal  per  year  (12  X  $26)   $300 

Attendant  (312  days  at  $1.60  per  day)   468 

Total   $768 
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Motor  Drive: 

Power  bills  (12  X  |40)    1480 


Difference  favoring  motor  drive 1288 

A  7.5  h.p.  motor  costs  approximately  |200;  that  la.  the  motor 
saves  more  than  its  first  cost  every  year,  thereby  paying  dividends 
of  over  100%.  Excepting  the  few  repairs  neeessair. .  this  aavinv 
goes  on  during  the  life  of  the  motor,  which  U  ordinarily  many 
years. 

Cost  of  Motor  Drive  in  a  Slx-8tory  Factory.  The  power  plant 
serving  the  building  described  In  Electrical  World  Aug.  23. 
1913.  contained  two  200-h.p.  Stirling  boilers  and  two  Har- 
rison boilers  housed  in  a  boiler  room  measuring  60  fL  by 
75  ft.  Hand-firing  was  employed  and  the  two  Stirling  boilers, 
operated  at  150  lbs.  steam  pressure  and  100  degs.  supertieat.  were 
equipped  with  an  automatic  fan  arranged  to  reinforce  the  draft 
when  it  fell  below  a  fixed  value.  The  Harrison  boilers  were  much 
older,  and  were  used  only  for  heating  purposes  and  for  operating 
an  elevator  pump.  In  the  engine  room,  measuring  24  ft.  by  58  ft., 
there  was  installed  about  ten  years  before  the  test  a  20-in.  by  42-in. 
Rice  ft  Sargent  simple  non-condensing  engine,  delivering  about 
200  h.p.  at  90  r.p.m.  Its  exhaust  was  led  to  a  feed-water  heater 
which  raised  the  feed  temperature  to  178  deg&  F.,  none  of  the 
exhaust  being  returned  again  to  the  boiler.  Power  waa  transmitted 
to  the  six  floors  of  the  building  by  means  of  l>eltlng  and  jack  sbafta 
On  each  floor  friction  dutches  were  placed  between  the  line  and 
jack  shafts,  to  permit  disconnecting  a  part  of  the  equipment  on  the 
floor  when  desirable. 

Plana  for  Electrical  Operation.  In  talcing  up  the  electrical  opera- 
tion of  the  installation  three  different  plans  were  oonii|dered.  Tlie 
first  was  to  Install  one  motor  of  about  800  h.p.  rating  to  drive  the 
entire  mill ;  the  second  was  to  employ  Individual  drive,  and  the 
last,  to  use  a  group  plan  of  drive.  The  first  waa  deemed  imprac- 
ticable since  the  space  occupied  by  the  ^ck  ahafts  and  belting 
would  not  be  available  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  since  the 
loss  in  the  jack  shafts,  which  was  found  to  be  about  26%  of  the 
total  load,  would  not  be  eliminated.  The  necond  plan  would  have 
necessitated  costly  changes  in  the  arrangement  of  line  shafting 
and  called  for  the  abandonment  of  most  of  it,  besides  tending  to 
cause  serious  interruptions  in  the  operation  of  the  machines.  The 
group-drive  plan  was  considered  best  for  the  building,  since  it 
would  result  in  no  interrut>tion  in  the  service  and  would  eilminate 
jack  shafts  and  jack-shaft  belting. 

In  order  to  determine  what  sixes  of  motors  would  be  needed  on 
the  different  floors  a  30-h.p.  motor  was  set  up  to  drive  the  separate 
line  Hhafts  and  the  input  noted  by  a  Westlnghouse  curve-drawing 
wattmeter.  As  a  re.sult  of  thej%  tests  it  was  decided  to  install 
fifteen  three-phase.  230- volt  induction  motors  to  drive  the  depart- 
ments concerned,  the  total  rating  being  4,380  h.p. 

Before   the   steam   plant   was   removed,   opporiunlty   waa   offered 
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-to  secure  data  on  the  operation  of  the  shop  by  steam.  The  load 
on  the  en^ne  was  found  by  taking  indicator  cards  at  frequent 
intervala  throughout  three  days.  Two  tests  on  the  steam  plant 
^v-ere  roade»  one  with  the  Stirlinsr  boilers  supplying  the  engine  alone 
si.nd  one  with  the  boilers  supplying  the  auxiliaries  and  engine.  The 
object  of  the  first  test  was  to  obtain  the  efficiency  of  the  engine 
And  boilers,  and  of  the  second  to  secure  data  as  to  the  amount  of 
coal  and. water  usd  in  the  boilers  to  supply  steam  to  the  auxiliaries 
a.iid  engine. 

Method*  of  Power  Measurement,  In  order  to  obtain  roughly 
ttte  power  delivered  to  each  of  the  six  floors  the  following  method 
^ras  used:  With  all  the  floors  in  operation  indicator  cards  were 
takM)  at  the  engine;  then  the  sixth  floor  was  thrown  off  by  means 
of  the  clutch  connecting  the  line  to  the  Jack  shaft  and  cards  were 
&sa^n  taken.  The  difference  between  the  two  engine  h.p.  readings 
waa  then  assumed  to  be  the  power  delivered  to  the  sixth  floor,  plus 
tlBe  friction  losses  due  to  the  transmission  to  that  floor.  Then  the 
dutch  was  again  thrown  in  and  the  operation  repeated  for  the 
other  floors  in  turn.  The  engine  efficiency  was  found  to  be  10.12% 
And  the  boiler  efficiency  54.3%  in  the  tests  above  referred  to.  The 
buckwheat  coal  used  cost  $3.60  per  net  ton  and  was  found  to 
contain  12.100  B.t.u.  per  lb. 

With  all  the  machines  idle,  and  with  only  the  shafting  load  on 
the  engine,  the  output  of  the  latter  was  163.4  i.h.p.  The  power 
required  to  drive  the  jack  shaft,  or  in  other  words  the  shafting 
and  belting  from  the  engine  to  the  clutches  on  the  various  floors. 
waa  78.4  h.p.  The  total  power  delivered  to  the  floors,  according 
to  data  obtained  by  throwing  out  each  floor  in  succession,  was 
223.4  h.p.  This,  added  to  the  power  required  to  drive  the  jack 
abafta.  aggregated  301.8  h.p. 

DBTBRJilNATION  OF  COST  OF  STEAM  POWER 

Hours  of  running: 

(Plant  Is  shut  down  two  weeks  for  repairs.) 
60  weeks  at  5  days  of  10  hours  and  1  day  of  6  hours, 

less  6  holidays,  gives  per  year,  in  working  hours. .       2,690 
Coal  used  per  year  in  tons,  including   119  tons  for 

banking  ( 5  lb.  per  brake-h.p.  per  day) 1,664 

Water  per  year,  in  thousands  of  gals. 2,338 

Operating  Costs: 

Water  per  year  at  20  cts.  per  1,000  gals $4  67. 60 

Oil  and  waste  at  0.033  cts.  per  h.p.-nr 259  40 

Ash  removal,  399  tuns  at  25  cts.  per  ton 9f>.80 

Coal  per  year  at  $3.60  ]>er  ton   5.980.00 

Repairs  at  20(  of  investment  (see  below) 3.19.00 

1  engineman,  50  weeks  at  $18 900  00 

1  assistant  engineman   at   $15 750.00 

1  fireman  at  $12   600  00 


Total  operating  cost  with  steam $9,395.80 

Investment  Cost  and  Fixed  Charges: 

Two  200-h.p.  Stirling  boilers  (at  $13  per  h.p.) $5,200.00 

Feed  pump  and  heater  850.00 

Piping 2.000.00 
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20'in.  X  42-in.  aimple  non-condensing  engine 8,000.00 

Stack,  at  $2.25  per  boiler  h.p 900.00 

Total  investment   $10,950.00 

Fixed  Charges: 

Interest  at  5%  on  116.950 184750 

Profit.   10%  on  $16,950    1.696.00 

Insurance  and  taxes,  2%   339.00 

Amortisation  of  boiler.  1.6%,  30-year  life 108.00 

Amortization  of  auxiliaries.   2%,  20  years 26.50 

Amortization  of  engine.  1.6%.  30  years 120.00 

Amortization  of  stack,  0.5%,  50  years 4.50 

Total   13,139.50 

Grand  total  steam  cost  per  year,  operating  ex- 
penses and  fixed  charges  , $12,545.30 

DBTBRlinNATION  OP*  EtJECTRICAL  COST 

Coat  of  Motors: 

3  60<h.p.  motors      906  r.p.m.,  at  S450.00 11.350.00 

2  36-hp.  motors,  1.200  r  p.m.,  at  1360.00 720  00 

2  26-h.p.  motors,  1.300  r.p.m..  at  $301.60 603.00 

3  20-h.p.  motors.  1.200  r.p.m.,  at  8277.20 831.60 

2  15-h.p.  motors,  1,200  r.p.m..  at  $233.10 466.20 

1  10-h.p.   motors,  1200  r.p.m.  at  $201.60 201.60 

2  5-h.p.  motors,  1,800  r.p.m.,  at    $71.10 142.20 

Total,  less  10%  discount $3,883.10 

(Cost  of  motors  included  starting  compensators,  with  motors  in 

service,  excluding  wiring.) 

Cost  of  wiring $200.00 

Total  cost  of  electrical  installation 4.083.10 

Fixed  Charges,  Electrical  Installation: 

Interest.  5%  on  S4. 083.10 $204.20 

Profit.   10%  on  $4,083.10 408.30 

Insurance  and  taxes,  2% 81.70 

Depreciation,  Including  repairs  and  obsolescence,  fig- 
ured at  10% 408.30 

Total   $1,102.50 

Energy  consumption  of  installation  per  year,  on  basis  of 
energy  supply  to   mill  directly  from  central-station 

mains,  requiring  538.660  kw.-hr.  at  2  cts $10,783.00 

Fixed  charges 1.102.50 

Total  cost  of  electrical  service $11,876.50 

Net  saving  by  use  of  electric  drive.  $669.80. 

In  this  installation  the  survey  indicated  that  the  usual  labor 
economies  of  the  electric  drive  could  not  be  assumed  for  the  rea^ion 
that  without  the  complete  electrification  of  the  factory  grroup  as 
a  whole  the  existing  force  would  probably  be  retained.  ISlectricity 
has  been  installed  in  the  six-story  building,  however,  and  has 
introduced  substantial  improvements  in  the  operating  conditions, 
notably  in  connection  with  the  release  of  highly  valuable  real 
estate  for  manufacturing  purposes  and  the  facilitation  of  over- 
time work  through  subdivision. 

Electrmcatlon  of  Shops  of  Wabash  Railroad.    At  Moberly,  Ma. 
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several  small  boilers  and  engines  at  the  shops  and  the  pump  house 
were  replaced  at  comparatively  small  expense  by  one  station  with 
a  150-k.w.  generator  for  shop  tools,  light  and  pumping,  as  de- 
scribed in  Railway  Age  Gazette,  Feb.  3,  1911.  A  similar  installa- 
tion has  been  made  at  the  Wabash  shops  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.; 
and  Springfield,  111. 

At  Springfield  the  power  is  furnished  by  outside  parties  and  is 
delivered  at  2,300  volta  It  is  transformed  by  Westtnghouse  oil 
type  transformers  to  440  volts  for  power  purposes  and  110  volts 
for  lighting.  Westlnghouse  oil  type  circuit  breakers  are  used  at 
the  switchboard  on  both  the  power  and  lightfhg  circuit,  and  in 
addition  there  are  three-pole,  single  throw,  no  arc,  fused  knife 
switches  protecting  each  circuit.  All  wiring  is  in  conduits.  The 
main  machine  shop  and  the  erecting  shop  have  six  motors  as  fol- 
lows: Two  35-h.p.,  one  26-h.p..  one  20-h.p.,  and  one  15-h.p.  driving 
the  machine  tools  and  one  26-h.p.  motor  on  the  drop  table.  The 
tools  in  the  machine  shop  annex  are  driven  by  a  single  20-h.p.  motor. 
A  7H*h.p.  motor  is  used  for  driving  the  carpenter  shop  and  s 
20-h.p.  motor  in  the  boiler  and  blacksmith  shop.  For  furnishing 
blast  for  the  boiler  and  sfnith  shops  a  35-h.p.  motor  is  used  direct 
connected  to  a  12-in.  fan.  All  motors,  with  the  exception  of « the 
one  operating  the  drop  table  are  of  the  three-phase  440  volt.  60 
cycle.  a.a,  induction  or  squirrel  cage  type.  The  drop  table  motor 
is  a  slip  ring  type  with  a  reversible  controller  which  furnishes 
variable  speed  from  860  to  1,140  r.p.m. 

Power  is  furnished  by  the  Springfield  Heat.  Light  ft  Power  Com- 
pany, which  brought  the  power  wires  to  a  convenient  point  in  the 
shop  yard  and  installed  a  transformer  at  its  own  expense.  The 
aggregate  power  of  the  10  motors  is  177  ^-h.p..  and  the  Cost  of  the 
installation  was  as  follows:  Ten  motors,  $2,838;  pulleys  and  belts. 
1264.64;  switches,  $70.55;  conduit  and  wire.  $332.64;  switchboard. 
$82.69;  sundries,  $163.49;  labor,  $350;  total,  $4,101.81.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  transformer  furnished  by  the  power  company  was 
$360. 

Power  Required  to  Drive  Shafting,  B.  R.  A  P.  Ry.  We  have 
taken  the  following  from  an  article  published  in  The  Ry.  and 
Eng.  Review,  Feb..  1908 : 

These  tests,  in  addition  to  furnishing  accurate  data  relating  to 
the  power  required  for  various  tools  when  starting,  running  light. 
and  cutting,  also  make  possible  some  examination  of  the  merits  of 
roller  bearings  for  shaft  hangers.  The  line  shafts  are  cold-rolled 
steel  carried  on  Hyatt  roller  bearings,  and  a  shaft  200  ft.  long 
without  belts  can  be  turned  by  hand.  But  In  spite  of  the  unusual 
efficiency  of  the  bearings,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  power  consumed 
by  the  tool  is  often  less  than  that  lost  in  transmission.  Never- 
theless, the  capacity  in  motors  required  for  the  group  is  two  to  two 
and  a  half  times  smaller  than  It  would  have  been  had  each  tool 
been  provided  with  an  individual  motor. 

It  is  a  question  as  to  how  far  the  low  average  power  taken  by 
large  groups  of  tools  in  operation  may  be  due  to  the  flywheel  action 
of  the  shafts  and  pulleys. 


.J 
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The  looomotive-erectinflr.  boiler,  and  machine  iftiop  conalsta  ef  a 
middle  aisle  for  erecting  and  two  shed  hays  equipped  with  AafUiig 
for  driving  the  machine  toola  Two  60-ton.  electric  traTellac 
cranea  have  a  runway  in  the  middle  aisle.  There  are  live  lines 
of  shafting  driven  by  the  five  shunt  motors  in  the  shed  bays,  and 
the  sections  are  designated  as  wheel  section  and  boiler  aectioB  tai 
one  bay.  and  the  lathe,  tool,  and  flue  sections  In  the  opposite  baja 

Wheel  Section.  Shafting  driven  by  a  40-h.p.  shunt-wound  motor 
and  operating: 

42-in.  car-wheel  boring  mill 

48-in.  car-wheel  lathe 

Two  7 9 -in.  wheel  lathes 

Quartering  machine 

60-in.  by  60-in.  by  18-ft  planar 

84-in.  boring  mill 

Single  axle  lathe 

6-ft.  radial  drUl 

18-in.  Blotter 

Band  saw 

No.  7  grinder 

Water  tool  grinder. 

The  line  shaft  is  200  ft  long.  2%  Ins.  In  diameter,  and  has  It 
hangers.  It  was  inconvenient  in  this  Instance  to  obtain  a  test  of 
the  line  shaft  alone.  A  test  of  the  line  ahaft  and  eouaters  only 
gave  1.5  horsepower. 

The  speed  of  the  line  shaft  was  160  r.p.m. 

Boiler  Section.  Shafting  driven  by  a  SO-h.p.,  rtiunt-womd  motor 
and  operating: 

12-ft.  bending  rolls 
Bolt-cutter 
Staybolt  cutter 
Drill  press 
Tool  grinder 
Brooks  plate  planer 
Horizontal  punch 
Shear  and  punch 
6-ft.  bending  rolls 
6-ft.  straightening  rolls 
6-ft  radial  drill. 

All  the  counter  belts  were  thrown  oft  and  the  line  shaft  tasted 
alone,  with  a  result  of  .3  h.p.  This  line  ahaft  is  170  ft  loi«,  2H 
ins.  in  diameter,  and  has  Id  hangera  The  speed  of  the  Itne  ahaft 
was  158  r.p.m. 

A  test  of  the  line  shaft  and  countershafts,  only,  gave  an  average 
of  2  h.p. 

Lathe  Section,  Shafting  driven  by  a  80-h.p..  shunt-wound  motor 
and  operating: 
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24-111.  crank  planer 

36-ln.  by  36-ln.  by  20-ft.  planer 

61-in.  boring  mill 

K-in.  shaping;  ma<dilDe 

24-in.  drill  press 

S7-in.  boring  mill 

Two  22-in.  lathes 

Three  16-in.  lathes 

Two  18-in.  lathes 

28-in.  lathe 

43-in.  lathe 

2-ln.  by  24-in.  flat  turret  lathe 

Milling  machine 

Orinding  machine 

Three  18-in.  turret  lathes 

24-in.  drill  press 

28-in.  lathe 

No.  10  vertical  milling  machine 

Two  spindle  rod  drills 

14 -in.  pillar  shaper 

16-ln.  lathe  , 

26-in.  by  26-in.  by  6-ft.  planer 

32-in.  drill  press 

Surface  grinding  machine 

Water  tool  grinder. 

The  line  shaft  and  counters  required  2.8  h.p.  The  line  shaft  is 
140  ft  long,  2%  ins.  In  diameter,  and  has  20  hangers.  It  was  not 
convenient  to  obtain  a  test  of  the  line  shaft  alone.  The  speed  on 
the  shaft  was  165  r.p.m. 


TABLE  XX.  DATA  ON  TOOLS  AND  MOTORS 


Five  polishing  jacks 
One  60-lb.  trip-hammer 
One  shear 
One  blower 

Two  7-in.  stones 

126  r.p.m. 

80-in.  pulley 

Two  76-lb.  trip 

hammers 

325  r.p.m. 

13-in.  pulley 

Three  16-in.  lathes 
One  18-in.  lathe 
One  24-in.  lathe 
One  12-in.  lathe 
Two  speed  lathes 
One  20-in.  upright  drill 
One  sensitive  drill 
Two  shapers 
One  planer 
One  milling  machine 


Shaft  speed  300 
r.p.m. 

One  23-in.  pulley 

Shaft : 
One  30-in.  pulley 
One  12-in.  pulley 

Shaft: 
One  12-in.  pulley 
One  7  Vi -in.  piilley 

Shaft: 

126  r.p.m. 
One  22 -in.  pulley 

Countershaft : 
One  30-in.  pulley 
One    8-in.  pulley 


6-h.p.  motor 

1.700  r.p.m. 

4-in.  by  4-in  pulley 

10-h.p.  motor 

1710  r.p.m. 

6-in.  by  5-in.  pulley 

6-h.p.  motor 

1,700.  r.p.m. 

4-ln.  by  4-in.  pulley 


7V^-h.p.   motor 

1,710  r.p.m. 

6-in.  by  6-in.  pulley 
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The  line  shaft  of  the  lathe  and  tool  sections  can  be  connected 
by  a  clutch  coupliner  and  the  whole  operated  from  either  motor. 

Blctckamith  Bhop,  The  blacksmith  shop  machinery  is  driven  by 
a  40-h.p.  shunt-wound  motor,  whi<;h  is  belted  to  75  ft.  of  2H-ia-  lii>e 
shaftingr  with  12  hangers.  The  apparatus  driven  comprises  m  Tolt 
header,  a  26-in.  punch  and  a  shear,  a  cutting-off  saw,  a  tool  grinder, 
a  40-in.  planer,  a  drill  press,  a  60-lb.  hammer,  a  blower  and  an 
exhaust  fan. 

A  test  of  the  line  shaft  and  counters  with  grindstone  and  two 
blowers  constantly  in  operation  gave  14.5  h.p. 

The  Cost  of  Electric  Drive  In  a  Foundry  is  given  by  Electrical 
World,  Sept.  13,  1913.  The  table  gives  the  list  of  tools  and  motors 
required  to  operate  them. 

The  total  installation  aggregates  27.6  h.p.  of  connected  load, 
and  the  estimated  monthly  energy  consumption  is  1.S28  k.w.-lir., 
giving  a  net  bill  of  149.17  per  month  for  electricity.  The  average 
load  is  estimated  at  about  7  h.p.  The  present  cost  of  operating 
the  foundry  by  steam  power  is: 

150  tons  coal,  at  $4.76 |71S 

Engineer,  2  hrs.  per  day.  at  25  cts.  per  hr. 150 

288,000  gals,  water,  at  10  cts.  per  1,000  gals 28 

Oil,  waste,  etc 50 

Ash  removal    24 

Taxes,  insurance,  depreciation,  interest  and  repairs  135 

Total    ($91.50  per  month)    $1«100 

The  first  cost  of  motors  is  as  follows: 

One  5-h.p.  motor   $72 

One  10-h.p.  motor   158 

One  5-h.p.  motor 72 

One  7.6  h.p.  motor 135 

Total     $437 

With  the  most  liberal  allowance  for  fixed  charges  and  such 
steam-heating  service  as  may  be  necessary  after  electric  drive  has 
been  installed,  there  is  indicated  a  decided  saving  by  the  use  of 
central -station  service. 

Power  to  Drive  Wood-Working  Tools.  Data  on  electric  driving 
in  wood-working  shops  were  obtained  in  two  installations  in  Lon- 
don. Both  were  the  establishments  of  builders  and  contractors. 
The  first  plant  was  supplied  with  compound- wound  motors  at  460 
volts,  with  Sturtevant  stariing  rheostats,  and  the  second  with 
shunt-wound  motors  at  214  volts  with  Ward-Liconard  motor  start- 
ers. The  records  of  the  tests  were  reported  in  The  Eaectrician,  of 
London. 

A  circular  saw,  in  the  first  plant,  driven  at  about  1.000  r.p.m. 
by  a  12-h.p.  motor,  took  a  10-in.  cut  at  the  rate  of  6  ft.  per  min. 
on  10  by  7-ln.  damp  pitch  pine,  requiring  13.8  h.p.  A  tenoning 
machine  driven  at  2.700  r.p.m.  by  a  link  belt  from  a  5-h.p.  motor, 
took  5.6  amps,  running  light  and  9.5  amps,  when  tenoning  pitch  pine, 
removing  3%  cu.  ins.  of  wood  in  10  sees.  A  planer  designed  for 
8  by  24-in.  planks  and  driven  from  a  5-h.p.  motor  took  5.6  ampa 
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in  making  a  %-in.  under  cut  in  pitch  pine  9  ins.  wide,  finishing  a 
plank  8.6  ft.  long:  in  26  sees.  A  %-in.  over  cut  from  a'  plank  of 
pitch  pine  6  ins.  wide  took  6.2  amps,  in  finishing  a  6-ft.  length  in 
20  sees.  A  band  saw  traveling  at  a  speed  of  4,800  ft  per  min. 
required  2.4  amps,  when  the  motor  was  driving  the  belts  only,  and 
3.6  amps,  when  driving  the  belt  and  band  saw  running  light.  An 
emery  wheel  used  for  grinding  tools  and  belt-driven  at  1,640  r.p.m. 
by  a  %-h.p.  motor  required  0.7  amp.  when  the  outfit  was  running 
light;  when  grinding  a  straight  moulding  cutter  the  current  ranged 
from  1  to  2  amps. 

In  the  second  plant  a  band  saw  driven  by  a  3.6-h.p.  motor  at  a 
speed  of  8,600  ft.  per  min.  took  4.6  amps,  when  running  light. 
When  making  a  6-in.  cut  in  deal  wood  9  amps,  were  taken  and  2 
ft.  were  sawed  in  26  sees. ;  with  a  2-in.  cut  in  mahogany.  7.6  amps, 
were  taken  and  1  ft.  was  ^awed  in  4  sees. ;  with  a  4% -in.  cut  in  oak, 
10.6  amps,  were  taken  and  1.6  ft  were  sawed  in  16  sees. ;  with  a 
2  9^ -in.  cut  in  beech,  10  amps,  were  taken  when  1  ft  was  sawed  in 
15  seca  A  19-in.  circular  saw  driven  by  a  7-h.p.  motor  at  1.050 
r.p.m.,  required  7.6  ampa  when  running  light  With  deal  wood  pie 
following  figures  were  obtained:  Two-in.  cut.  6-ft  2-in.  length, 
17.6  amps.,  10  sees.;  1%-in.  cut  4-ft.  2-in.  length,  14  amps.,  6  sees.; 
lU-in.  cut,  7-ft.  3-in.  length,  16  amps..  8  sees. ;  6-in.  cut.  2-ft.  length, 
18  amps.,  20  sees.  A  planer,  designed  for  20  by  8-in.  planks  and 
driven  by  a  6-h.p.  motor,  took  16  amps,  when  making  a  'l^e-in.  cut 
from  a  9-in.  wide  deal  plank,  requiring  46  sees,  for  a  length  of  7  ft. 
2  ins. ;  it  took  16  amps,  when  making  a  ^b-in.  cut  from  an  18-in. 
deal  plan,  cutting  3  ft.  8  in.  in  17  sees.  A  6-ln.  emery  wheel  grinder 
driven  at  1.860  r.p.m.  from  a  2%-h.p.  motor  took  2.5  amps,  with 
motor  and  belts  only,  4.6  amps,  with  the  emery  wheel  light,  and 
6.6  amps,  with  the  emery  wheel  grinding  a  moulding  cutter. 

Application  of  Electric  Drive  to  Paper  Calenders  is  described 
at  length  by  B.  C.  Morse  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Electrical  Engineers,  July.  1912.  The  pecularity  of  this 
service  is  that  considerable  power  is  required  to  drive  the  ma- 
chines at  a  high  rate  of  speed  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  ma- 
chines be  operated  at  a  much  reduced  speed  when  threading  the 
paper  through  or  when  a  tear  or  weak  spot  in  the  paper  is  en- 
countered. 

Comparisons  of  cost  are  given  and  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  electric  drive  are  discussed  as  follows: 

Mechanical  and  Electrical  Advantages  and  Diaadvantagea  of 
Each  Drive,  In  the  following  comparisons  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  paper  maker  is  primarily  interested  in  cost  of  pro- 
duction. He  is.  therefore,  interested  in  mechanical  and  electrical 
simplicity,  ease  of  control  and  operation,  small  maintenance,  mini- 
mum labor,  minimum  power  cost  per  unit  output. 

It  has  been  found  from  many  tests  and  ob.<wrvations  that  calen- 
ders are  run  on  slow  speed  from  26  to  83%  of  the  time;  10  to  22% 
of  the  time  is  consumed  in  **  threading  in."  varying  with  weight 
of  paper  or  length  of  roll. 

The    following   comparisons   are   bare   statements   of  facts   and 
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it  is  not  the  intention  to  recommend  one  drive  over  another.  A 
large  advantage  for  one  drive,  in  some  mills,  may  be  insijjrmficant 
in  another. 

Group  Drive  by  Motor  —  for  A-C.  and  D-C.  Advantagres.  With 
this  drive  the  manufacturer  has  a  constant  slow  speed,  only  one 
motor  and  starter  for  entire  erroup.  minimum  chance  of  trouble 
with  electrical  apparatus.  Lower  first  cost,  therefore  lower  fixed 
charge  per  calender. 

A  70  in.  calender  arranged  for  drive  from  line  shaft  costs. . . .  $4,600 

Shaft    |>er   calender    approx 100 

Share  of  capacity  in  large  motor  for  70  in.  calender 400 

Total   15.100 

Disadvantages.  Belts  to  maintain*  two  clutches  to  keep  In  re- 
pair:  main  shaft  takes  simce  on  floor  below  calenders;  frictk>n 
clutch  to  throw  In  high  speed  and  as  usually  operated  there  is 
a  sudden  strain  on  paper  with  consequent  possibility  of  breaking 
and  lost  production.  Only  one  high  speed  and  no  way  to  vary  it 
Large  motor  operating  on  a  widely  fluctuating  load  from  1S%  to 
160%  load  whioh  means  poor  efllciency.  poor  power  factor,  and  a 
variation  in  the  speed  of  shaft  of  5%  or  more.  It  has  also  been 
found  that  the  shafting  and  belting  loss  alone,  per  calender,  is 
approximately  four  kws.  This  means  for  a  24-hour  day,  96  kw.-hra 
at  SO.Ol  per  kw.-hr.  $0.96  per  day.  $288  per  year.  This  cap- 
italized at  5%  means  15.770. 

TtoO'Motor  Drive  for  D^C,  and  A-C,  Advantagea  Constant 
'*  threading  in  "  speed,  smooth  acceleration  from  slow  to  high  speed. 
reducing  strains  on  paper  and  lost  production.  Ability  to  slow 
down  to  any  desired  point  easily  and  quickly.  Calender  can  be 
geared  to  run  at  maximum  speed  that  any  of  paper  will  stand  as 
slower  speeds  are  available  for  weaker  paper.  This  speed  can 
easily  be  10  to  15%  higher  than  in  the  group  drive.  Only  one 
clutch  necessary  and  that  a  pin  clutch.  Sometimes  a  friction 
clutch  Is  also  used  on  large  gear  on  slow  speed  so  the  pin  clutch 
may  be  thrown  In  without  starting  the  rolls  and  the  rolls  started 
by  friction  clutch.  Both  these  clutches  are  operated  from  one 
lever.  Large  motor  operated  at  good  efficiency  and  power  factor. 
Losses  minimum  on  slow  speed.  The  slow  speed  motor  running 
light  has  an  average  input  of  0.6  kw.  This  corresponds  to  the 
friction  of  the  .shafting  In  the  group  drive,  as  the  large  motor  does 
not  consume  energy  except  when  driving  the  calender  at  its  oper- 
ating i«i)eeds.  Moreover,  the  efllciency  of  the  motor  in  the  group 
drive  will  be  nearly  the  same  as  this  large  motor.  It  may  be  as- 
sumed that  this  0  6  kw.  Is  a  24-hr.  loss,  as  the  small  motor  is 
usually  left  running  continuously  and  is  used  for  "threading  in" 
only  10  to  15%  of  the  time.  Thus  0.6  kw.  for  24  hrs.  per  day  at 
10.01  per  kw.-hr.:ii  |0.144.  or  $43.20  fier  year  of  300  days  —  a  gain 
of  $234  per  stack  over  group  drive  or  5%  on  $4,700. 

Good  power  factor  i.s  maintained  on  the  line  since  the  idle  cur* 
rent  of  the  small  motor  Is  small. 

Disadvantages.     High   first  coat:    A  70-in,  calender 
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For  two-motor    drive    $4750.00 

For  small    motor    170.00 

For  large  motor   900.00 

For   control    7 300.00 

ToUl    .$6120.00 

Maximum  chance  of  trouble  exists  with  electrical  equipment 
Larsre  floor  space  is  required.  It  requires  three  times  as  long  to 
atop  after  power  is  shut  off  as  group  driven  calender.  Large  motor 
requires  the  same  kw.  input  regardless  of  speed,  assuming  con- 
stant torque.  This  disadvantage  is  more  than  overcome  by  in- 
creased production  possible,  due  to  variable  speed  feature. 

Two  Motors  Replaced  by  One.  Same  for  D-C,  and  A-C,  Ad- 
vantages. One  less  motor  to  care  for  than  in  two<motor  drive. 
Less  floor  space  required,  constant  "  threading  in  "  speed  obtained, 
smooth  acceleration  from  slow  to  high  speed,  ability  to  easily  slow 
down  if  deHired.  Calender  can  be  run  at  maximum  speed  any 
paper  will  stand,  as  slower  sfieeds  are  available  for  weaker  papers. 
As  motor  and  gear  may  be  disconnected  from  stack  on  stopping, 
the  flywheel  effect  same  as  in  group  drive.  If  stack  is  stopped 
by  cutting  power  off  the  motor  the  flywheel  effect  same  as  in 
two-motor  drive. 

Calender.  70  in.,  and  mechanism $4925.00 

Large   motor    900.00 

Control 275.00 

16100.00 

Disadvantages.  Two  clutches,  one  being  friction;  large  gear  on 
quill  which  may  wear  and  cause  excesHive  gear  wear.  Requires 
same  kw.  input  regardless  of  speed,  assuming  same  torque.  This 
is  turned  to  an  advantage  by  increased  production  possible.  Light 
load  losses  larger.  Based  on  a  70-in.  stack,  a  three-phase  5 50- volt 
75-h.p.  motor  running  light  will  operate  with  a  current  approxi- 
mately 2.5  amp.,  power  factor  15  to  20%  kw.,  input  4.0  to  6.0.  As- 
suming 5  kws.  to  be  average  and  the  motor  running  light  20%  of 
time  or  4.8  hours  per  day.  we  have  5  X  0.01  X  4.8  =  $0.24  per  day 
or  $72.00  per  year,  or  $28.80  per  year  more  than  two-motor  drive. 
This  is  6%  on  $676  and  small  motor  costs  $170.  The  worst 
effect  is  in  the  power  factor  of  the  system  if  many  of  these  motors 
are  installed.  As  far  as  power  consumed  goes,  there  is  ordinarily 
not  much  choice. 

Single  Motor,  Direct  Geared.  Advantages,  a-c.  Only  one  motor 
fa  used,  no  clutches,  minimum  possible  amount  of  gearing  and 
smallest  floor  space  of  all  drives.  The  calender  can  be  geared  for 
maximum  speed  that  any  of  the  paper  will  stand  and  can  be 
easily  retarded  at  will,  and  operated  at  slower  speed.s  for  weaker 
paper.  Smooth  acceleration  from  "  threading  in  '*  to  running  speed 
is  obtained.     The  flrst  cost  is  lower: 

Calender     $4186 

Motor    900 

Control     450 

Total     $6536 
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f 
Additional   Advantages  on  d-c     Dynamic  braking  can   be   uaed 

to/Btop  calender  quickly.     More  stable   "  threading  In "  speed   due 

to   the  fact  that   ftill   field   speed   Is  about   ^  maximum   and    the 

speed  has  to  be  further  reduced  by  armature  resistance   to  ^  or 

%   instead  of  ^  or  %2  as  with  a-c.    Losses  are  less  on  redaced 

speeds  than  with  a-c. 

Disadvantages.     Very    unstable    "  threading    in "    speed    is    ob> 
talned ;  controller  setting  usually  has  to  be  changed- during  *'  thread- 
ing in."     Extra  large  controller  and  resistance  Is  required   to  ob- 
tain the  slow  speed.    The  large  flywheel  effect  causes  the  calender 
to  run  three  times  as  long  as  if  group  driven.     It  has  been  found 
on  this  tsrpe  of  drive  that  the  "  threading  In  *'  requires  from  9  to  14% 
of  total  time  and  on  a  72-in.  calender  the  power  consumed  varied 
from  16  to  29.8  kws.  during  this  period,  as  against  about   2.2  to 
4  kws.  with  two-motor  drive.     As  this  time  required  to  "  thread  in  " 
is  also  somewhat  longer,  the  cost  of  power  used  for  the  "  threading 
in  "  process  is  from  6  to  10  times  that  of  the  other  two  types  of 
drive.     This  motor  is  practically  never  running  except  when  paper 
is  in  the  calender,  and  therefore  has  no  "  running  light  **  loss  to 
correspond   to   the   other  drivea     The   power   factor  Is   low   while 
motor   is  running  light   and   during  "  threading   in.'*     The   control 
for  this  drive   is  subjected  to  the  hardest  service  of  all,   as  60% 
to  100%  full  load  current  is  broken  every  time  the  current  is  shut 
off.     Motor  tests  show  that  the  current  is  broken  13  to  15  times 
per  hr.  as  an  average.     This  means  for  a  24-hr.  day,  six-day  week. 
1,870  to  2,160  breaks  per  week.     The  ordinary  circuit  breaker  con- 
tact is  said  to  be  good  for  about  3.000  breaks,  so  a  very  sub.Htantial 
switch   must   be  used   In   order   to   get   any   reasonable   length  of 
service.     This  drive  may  require  more  labor,  or  in  other  words  a 
third   man   may   be   needed   at   controller  during   "  threading   in." 
This  same  man  can,  however,  take  care  of  several  stacks. 

From  the  preceding  pages  certain  advantages  of  motor  driven 
supercalenders  have  been  pointed  out  which  tend  to  lower  (?o8t  per 
unit  product  and  to  Increase  the  production  per  machine.  These 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

a.  Liong  mechanical  transmissions  eliminated  with  maintenance 
of  their  shafts,  belts,  hangers,  etc. 

b.  Reduced  chance  of  all  calenders  being  shut  down  at  once. 
With  mechanical  drive  this  often  happens,  due  to  belt  breaking  or 
shaft  trouble,  and  the  loss  of  production  is  large. 

c.  Smooth  acceleration  from  slow  to  high  speed,  reducing  strains 
on  paper,  therefore  reducing  breakage  and  loss  of  production. 

d.  Ability  to  operate  calender  at  maximum  speed  which  the  par- 
ticular  paper  will  stand.  With  group  drive  only  one  speed  \% 
available. 

e.  Ability  to  easily  slow  down  for  a  weak  place  In  paper  saves 
much  time  and  increases  production.  At  one  point  paper  ran  2S 
minutes  without  a  break  but  the  controller  was  used  26  times  to 
reduce  the  speed  and  it  is  further  seen  that  It  requires  on  th« 
average  three  to  five  minutes  to  paste  together  the  paper  and  fe«d 
it  in  again.     If  the  paper  had  broken  13  times  only  it  would  mean 
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13X  4X  500 
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=  8700  yds.  of  production  lost 


f.  The  speed  of  calender  ts  much  more  likely  to  be  uniform,  as  in 
sroup  drive  the  number  of  calenders  operatinfT  varies  the  belt  slip 
and  speed  of  line  shaft. 

%.  The  kw.-hrs.  per  unit  output  required  are  less  than  in  group 
drive. 

h.  The  power  factor  of  system  is  better  than  when  larg^e  motor 
drives  group,  if  a  two-motor  drive  is  used. 

i.  That  the  above  facts  are  true  Is  proved  by  figures  of  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  managed  mills  in  the  United  States  which 
give  the  average  efficiency  of  all  motor-driven  calenders  as  85% 
better  than  group  driven  and  of  two  of  the  most  recent  drives, 
50%  better. 

Electric  Motors  on  a  Farm.  Electrical  World,  Aug.  8.  1912. 
states  that  six  miles  from  Dayton,  Ohio,  on  a  large  estate  use 
has  been  made  of  electricity  supplied  over  a  8-phase,  6,600-volt 
transmission  line  from  the  Dayton  company.  A  15-h.p.  motor 
mounted,  with  its  starter,  on  a  portable  truck  can  be  moved  about 
the  place  to  drive  a  com  busker,  shredder,  wood  saw  and  thresher. 
Another  3-h.p.  motor  drives  a  deep-well  pump,  delivering  the  water 
supply  for  the  estate  to  a  reservoir  on  the  hilltop.  A  %-h.p.  motor 
pumps  cistern  water,  and  the  laundry  is  equipped  with  a  motor- 
driven  mangle.  This  year  it  is  planned  to  install  electric  irrigation 
on  a  large  scale  to  intensify  the  output  of  the  soil,  and  later  ex- 
periments will  be  carried  out  with  electrification  to  stimulate  plant 
growth. 

Tests  were  recently  made  at  the  farm  to  determine  the  power 
required  and  energy  input  for  various  farm  operations.  For  ex- 
ample, it  was  shown  that  1,760  bushels  of  barley  could  be  threshed 
at  an  expenditure  of  220  kw.-hrs..  the  maximum  demand  being 
20.6  kws.  In  this  Montgomery  County  section  steam-thresher  hire 
costs  $20  a  day. 

In  a  series  of  10-min.  tests  to  learn  the  power  required  by  a 
com  grinder  running  idle,  it  was  found  that  the  motor  alone  con- 
sumed 0.106  kw.-hr.,  and  the  motor  and  grinder  0.341  kw-hr., 
leaving  0.236  kw.-hr.  chargeable  to  the  idle  grinder,  or  an  average 
demand  of  1.41  kws.  Three  tests  were  then  made  of  the  energy 
consumed  in  the  operation  of  grinding  com,  with  the  results 
tabulated.  Table  XXI. 

In  the  third  test  the  com  was  husked  directly  from  the  shocks 
and  was  still  damp,  so  that  excessive  power  was  required,  as 
shown. 

TABLE    XXI.     ENERGT    USED    IN    GRINDING    CORN 

Dry  com  Damp  corn 

Bushels    ground     46.17  12.00 

Time,    min 68.  21. 

Bushels  per  hr.    40.8  34.2 

Kw.-hrs.   per  bushel   0.411         0.607 
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The  same  motor  was  also  tested  driving  the  shredder  and  busk- 
ins: machine,  which  running  idle  consumed  1.425  kw.-hm.  in  ten 
minutes,  or  1.319  kw.-hra  for  the  machine  alone,  indicating  s^ 
average  input  of  about  8  kws.  Fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  fodder 
was  shredded  in  twenty-three  minutes,  consuming  4.03  kw.-hrs. 
This  shows  an  energy  consumption  at  the  rate  of  5.37  kw.-hr& 
per  ton.  or  0.186  tons  shredded  per  kw.-hr.  The  maximum  kw. 
taken  was  14.6  and  the  minimum  8.2,  indicating  an  average  of 
10.5  kws.  Nearly  40  tons  of  fodder  are  shredded  yearly  at  the 
farm,  the  average  cost  of  shredding  which  would  be  $3  a  ton  wen 
the  present  electric  appliances  not  used.  The  Dayton  canopany 
built  the  pole  line  and  furnished  the  transformers  and  meter  for 
the  installation,  all  other  equipment  being  the  property  of  the 
customer. 

A  Comparison  of  Gas  and  Electric  Power  for  Drawbridge  Swing- 
ing. We  have  taken  the  following  from  an  article  published  in 
Engineering  News,  June  18,  1912: 

The  new  steel  swing  span  of  the  International  Bridge  over  the 
ship  canal  at  Black  Rock.  N.  T..  erected  in  July.  1911,  Is  one  of 
the  heaviest  single-span  bridges  in  the  country,  being  431  fL  5  ina 
long,  and  weighing  4.600.000  lbs.  It  carries  a  double  track  for 
steam  trains  besides  a  roadway  for  electric  cars  and  pedestrian 
traffic. 

The  bridge  is  operated  by  electricity  and  can  be  swung,  in  79 
sees.  Two  Westinghouse  street-car  motors  are  used  for  turning 
the  span,  each  rated  at  53  h.p.  with  ability  to  stand  short  overtoads 
of  100%.  There  are  two  15-h.p.  end-llft  motors  and  two  of  6  h.p. 
for  operating  rail  wedges.  All  are  controlled  from  the  operator's 
house  above  the  bridge  deck. 

To  supply  current  to  these  motors  a  small  power  station  has 
been  erected  containing  (1)  a  100-h.p.  Otto  gaa  engine  direct- 
connected  to  a  60-kw.  d.c  Garwood  generator.  (2)  a  60-kw.  Gar- 
wood motor-generator  driven  by  a  2,200-volt  induction  motor  re- 
ceiving current  from  a  Niagara  Falls  power  station,  and  (3)  a 
255-cell  storage  battery  having  a  capacity  of  60  ampa  at  the  8-hr. 
discharge  rate. 

One  of  the  yard  men  visits  the  station  at  certain  periods  and 
ascertains  from  the  switchboard  instruments  whether  or  not  it  is 
necessary  to  recharge  the  storage  batteries.  Any  desired  com- 
bination of  generators  and  storage  battery  may  be  made;  all  may 
feed  the  bridge  motors,  giving  400  h.p.  for  a  short  time;  one  gen- 
erator may  be  used  tot  the  bridge  movements  while  the  other  is 
charging  the  battery.     One  man  can  easily  start  the  gas  engine. 

Tests  to  find  the  power  required  for  a  day's  operation  were  miuk 
on  Sept.  3,  1911,  with  wind  at  a  velocity  of  4  miles  per  hour.  Tb« 
following  data  were  secured,  assuming  ten  10-mln.  swings  per  day: 

Kw.-hn. 

Navigation,  house  and  deck  lights,  17  lamps,  16  ap.,  12  hourv 

per  day    52.0 

Signal  lights,  16  lamps,  8  c.p 17 

Rail  wedges ,  • , 2.2 
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Kw.-hra. 

End  liftA   0.7 

Air  compresflor  (operating  latch,  whistle  and  band  brakes) .    3.8 
Turning    motors 13.3 

Total  Icw.-hrs.    73.7 

TestA  were  made  on  Aug.  26,  1911,  to  find  the  cost  of  gas-engine 
power  with  a  battery-charging  load.    The  following  data  resulted: 

Energy  generated  108.4  kw.-hr. 

Gari  used   2608  cu.-ft 

Length  of  run  3  hr. 

Costs: 

LAbor.  30  cts.  per  hr 10.90 

Oil.  40c.  per  gal 0.20 

Water.  2  cts.  per  M.  cu.-ft 0.12 

Gas,  30  cts.  per  M 0.78 

Total    $2.00 

"      p4r  kw.-hr.   0.0184 

With  a  charge -discharge  efficiency 'of  66%  for  the  storage  battery 

and  10  swings  per  day,  the  cost  of  gas  power  to  the  bridge  motors 

irould  be 

73  7 

10.0184 — 1-  =  12.09 

0.65 

For  a  year  of  366  days  the  total  cost  would  be 

Interest,  depreciation,  repairs,  etc..  on  gas-engine  generating 

set   (207c)    11300 

Power    764 

$2064 

The  cost  of  operation  by  Niagara  Falls  power  was  determined 
from  tests  made  Aug.  31,  1911,  with  the  motor-generator  set 
charging  the  battery.    The   following  data  resulted: 

Length  of  run 2  hr. 

Output  to  battery   72  kw.-hr. 

Input  to  motor    88  kw.-hr. 

ESmciency  of  set   81.9% 

The  rate  for  Niagara  power  was  given  thus  —  at  monthly  rate: 

Service  charge   $60.00 

Up  to  1000  kw.-hr. 0.020 

1000  to  2000  kw.-hr 0.016 

Over  2000  to  3000  kw.-hr.    0.012 

Over  3000  to  4000  kw.-hr.   0.010 

With,  as  before,  a  demand  on  the  motor  of  113.5  kw.-hrs.  per 

day  and  a  motor-generator  efficiency  of   81.9%,   the   monthly   bill 

woidd  be  for 

113.6  X  30 

=  4160  kw.-hr, 

0.819 
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To  And  the  resultant  unit  rate  we  take: 

Service   charge    $60.00 

1000  at  2  cts     20.00 

1000  at  1.5  cts 16.00 

1000  at  1.2  cts. 12.00 

1160  at  1  cL    11.60 

1108.60 

Per   kw.-hr.    Input    2.6  cts. 

Per  kw.-hr.  to  battery 3.2  cts. 

With  a  charge-discharge  efficiency  of  65%  for  the  battery  and 
10  swings  per  day.  the  cost  of  Niagara  power  alone  would  be 

73.7 

10.032 =  I3.6S 

0.65 

For  a  year  of  366  days  the  total  cost  would,  then,  be  summarised 
thus: 

Interest,   depreciation,   repairs,  etc.,  on  motor-generator  set 

(16%)     %    630 

Power    1.326 

According  to  this  there  is  practically  no  difference  In  the  total 
cost  of  operating  the  bridge  by  one  service  or  the  other.  It  should 
be  understood  that  both  services  have  been  provided  for  ooii* 
tinuity  of  operation  and  the  expected  annual  costs  are  then  com- 
binations  of  the  foregoing  figures. 

Expected  Annual  Cost  with  Oas  Power 

Interest,  depreciation,  repairs,  etc..  gas-engine  set  (20%)..  $1,300 
Interest  and  depreciation  on  motor-generator  set  (7V&%) ....  29$ 
Power  764 

Total    32369 

Expected  Annual  Cost  with  Niagara  Power 

Interest,  depreciation,   repairs,  eta.  on  motor-generator  net 

(16%)     I    6»0 

Interest  and   depreciation,   gas-engine  set    (10%) €60 

Power    1.325 

Total   $2,666 

Cost  Record  of  an  Eleotrle  Power  Shovel.  (Electric  Railway 
Journal.  Jan.  23.  1909.) 

Some  accurate  records  of  the  cost  of  operating  an  electric  power 
shovel  used  In  digging  ballast  have  been  fumisiied  this  paper  by 
the  Chautauqua  Traction  Company.  Jamestown,  N.  T.  The  shovel 
which  was  built  by  the  Vulcan  Steam  Shovel  Company.  Toledo 
Ohio,  weighs  complete  about  40  tons  and  the  car  body  on  which 
it  is  mounted  is  27  ft  long.  The  dipper  has  a  capacity  of  1^ 
cu.  yds.  The  various  movements  of  the  shovel  are  made  with  three 
d.c.  600-volt  motors,  one  of  76  h.p.  for  hoisting,  one  of  30  h.p.  for 
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swinfflnfT  the  boom  and  one  of  30  h.p.  for  crowding  the  shovel. 
These  motors  are  protected  from  overloading  by  series  overload 
relajrs,  automatic  controllers  and  circuit-breakers.  In  addition  the 
swinging  motor  is  fitted  with  a  solenoid  brake  for  overcoming  the 
momentum  of  the  boom  and  the  crowding  motor  is  equipped  with 
a  foot  brake  operated  by  the  craneman. 
The  cost  of  power  and  help  was  as  follows : 

1  man    $0.33 

1  man    0.25 

2  men.  at  15  eta 0.30 

20.3 ♦«  kw. -hours  at  $0.0088   0.18 

Oil  and  waste,  estimated   0.04 

Total   co8t  per  hour    SI. 10 

8  hours  at  $1.10   $8.80 

8  hours  at  66^fi  cu.  yd 534  cu.  yd. 

$8.80  divided  by  634  cu.  yd 0.0164  cent 

The  material  in  which  the  shovel  was  worked  was  a  mixture 
of  gravel,  sticky  clay  and  sand,  which  made  it  hard  to  dig,  but 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  above  figures,  the  cost  was  very  low. 
There  are,  of  course,  several  causes  for  this,  the  principal  ones 
being,  first,  that  as  the  shovel  required  no  boiler,  the  cost  of  a 
fireman  and  of  hauling  coal  and  water  was  eliminated:  second, 
that  the  work  of  the  shovel  was  intermittent  and  when  the  shovel 
was  idle  no  power  was  being  consumed,  as  would  be  the  case  with 
a  steam  shovel  where  steam  must  be  kept  up  constantly.  The 
shovel  could  have  been  operated  to  its  maximum  capacity,  which 
would  have  given  twice  the  yardage  at  nearly  the  same  cost,  as 
the  men  had  to  be  paid  whether  they  were  working  or  idle,  ^nd 
the  additional  cost  for  power  would  not  have  been  more  than 
twice  what  it  was,  which  on  the  same  basis  would  mean  1,068  yds. 
at  a  cost  of  $10.24.  or  $0.01  per  cu.  yd. 

Cost  of  Operating  Motors  in  Lime  Plants  and  Quarries.  In  a 
recent  paper  presented  before  the  National  Lime  Manufacturers' 
Association  printed  in  Electrical  World.  Aug.  12,  1916,  R.  D.  Don- 
aldson gave  operating  data  and  costs  for  motor  drives  in  several 
lime  plants  and  quarries.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
although  it  is  generally  believed  the  application  of  an  electric 
motor  to  a  steam  hoist  requires  either  a  d.c.  motor  or  some  type 
of  variable  speed  a.c.  motor,  experience  has  shown  that  this  is 
unnecessary,  for  the  constant  speed  a.c.  motor  can  be  applied  to 
practically  all  steam  hoists.  A  complete  new  crankshaft  for  an 
existing  steam-driven  hoist  and  the  necessary  gears  to  reduce  the 
speed  as  low  as  possible  is  all  that  is  required.  In  regard  to 
hoisting  with  an  electric  motor,  one  case  was  cited  where  ap- 
proximately 3,000  tons  of  stone  per  month  was  hoisted  up  an  in- 
cline with  a  total  lift  of  approximately  115  ft.  at  a  cost  of  $11.60 
with  current  at  2  cts.  per  k.w.-hr. 

The  energy  consumption  of  a  stone  crushing  plant  running  fairly 
steadily  and  turning  out  3.000  tons  of  crushed  and  screened  stone 
per  month  was  given  as  I  to  1.1  kw.-hr.  per  ton.  A  plant  nin- 
tdng  fairly  steadily  and  turning  out  12,000  tons  of  crushed  stone 
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per  month  consumes  between' 0.8  and  1  kw.-hr.  per  ton  of  product. 
The  idle  load  of  a  crusheir  plant  is  very  largre.  The  power  x^e- 
quired  to  keep  the  erusher  plant  running  up  to  speed  approximates 
60%  of  the  total  power  required  to  crush  the  maximum  quantity 
of  stone.  By  good  routing  of  cars,  however,  or  by  any  other  means 
which  win  keep  the  operation  of  the  crusher  plant  up  to  Its  maxi- 
mum output,  the  power  consumption  per  ton  of  stone  crushed  can 
be  reduced  from  30%  to .  40%  from  the  consumption  figures  given. 
The  following  data  show  the  investment  cost  for  electrifying 
and  operating  different  lime  plants. 

TABLE  XXir.     COST  OF  EQUIPPING  AND  OPERATING  LIME 

PLANTS 

Plant  I     Plant  I  r  -  Plant  i  1 1 

No.  of  kilns   5  4  l« 

Tons  output  for  24  hrs 65  48  SAO 

Cost  of  equipment    $6,000  $2,600  |  l.SOa 

Cost  of  energy  at  2  cts.  per  kw.-hr 4,000  2.400  12.500 

Cost  of  steam  operation   6,600  4,800  19.500 

Annual    saving    2,500  2,400  7,000 

These  plants  operate  the  following  equipment : 

Plant  No.  1.  Two  200  g.p.m«  centrifugal  pumps,  blower  faa 
2  hoists,  60-h.p.  crusher,  fan,  hammer  mill,  bagger,  rotary  mixer. 
Broughton  mixer,  hair  picker  and  water  supply  pump. 

Plant  No.  2.     Kiln  blower.  2  hoists,  1  800-gal.  centrifugal  pump. 

Plant  No.  8.  A  I60-h.p.  crusher  plant,  dust  mill,  hammer  mill, 
two  complete  hydrating  plants,  Broughton  mixer,  bag  cleaner, 
6-h.p.  quarry  pump,  small  machine  shop,  hair  picker,  elevator, 
two  kiln  blowers,  3d-h.p.  air  compressor  for  quarry  drilla.  The 
total  installed  h.p.  for  this  plant  was  660. 

Farm-Implement  Manufacturlno  Power  Requirements.  (W.  J. 
Kyle  in  Electrical  Review  and  Western  Electrician.) 

The  term  load-factor  Is  used  in  these  data  in  su<^  a  sense  that 
a  load-factor  of  100%  represents  the  use  for  24  hr&  every  day  of 
power  corresponding  to  the  rated  capacity  of  the  motors  connected. 
An  oi)eratlng-time  load-factor  of  100%  represents  the  use  of  thi» 
rated  capacity  of  the  motors  for  the  running  hours  per  day  spe- 
cified for  each  Installation. 

Company  manufacturing  power  knives,  reaper  sickles,  guard 
plates,  lawn  mowers,  etc  There  are  160  men  employed  workinir 
10  hrs.  per  day. 

Total  connected  h.p.,  619.  Total  number  of  motors  installed. 
64.     Average  kw.-hrs.  per  month,  22.888. 

Load-factor  6.8%;  operating- time  load-factor  16%. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  motors  InKtalled  with  their  re- 
spective drives.  The  supply  source  is  three-phase.  60  cycles.  41 » 
volts.  All  motors,  unless  otherwise  specified,  are  of  the  squirrel - 
cage  induction  type. 

Eight  16  h.p.,  860  r.p.m.  Slip-ring  motors,  each  belted  4lre<*t  lo 
a  grindstohe.    Stones  average  about  86  ina.  diameter  and  1 2-1118. 
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face.  They  are  uaed  to  grind  bevel  on  the  cutting  iroplements. 
Driving  pulley  10  by  9.     Driven  pulleys  28  by  8  ins. 

One  6  h.p.,  1,120  r.p.m.  Vertical  motor  coupled  to  an  American 
^^Well  Works  vertical  bilge  pump.  No.  2Vi,  capacity  200  gala  per 
min.,  8-in.  suction  and  2.5-inch  discharge  pipe  vertically  mounted 
with  float  chains  and  a  Cutler-Hammer  switch  automatically  start- 
ing and  stopping  motor.  This  pumps  out  the  water  and  dirt  from 
the  well  and  the  grindstonea 

One  80  h.p..  690  r.p.m.  Slip-ring  motor,  belted  to  a  large  grind- 
stone used  for  beveling  cutters.     Stone  is  72  by  12  ina     Pulley  9  by 

9  ina     Driven  pulley  42  by  8  ins. 

Ten  16  h.p.,  870  r.p.m.  Slip-ring  motors  belted  to  10  grindstones 
for  beveling  cutting  tools.  Stones  vary  in  sise  between  48  by  14 
and  72  by  14  ins.  Pulleys  10  by  9  ina  Driven  pulleys  20  by  8 
ina 

Five  7.6  h.p..  1.120  r.p.m.  Belted  to  five  surface  girders.  Stones 
have  grinding  face  (side)  average  about  30  Ins.  Pulleys  8  by  9 
ina     Driven  pulleys  24  by  8  ina   . 

One  20  h.p..  860  r.p.m.  Belted  to  a  surface  grinder.  Stone^has 
a  grinding  face  (side)  of  36  ina  Pulley  8  by  9  ins.  Driven  pulley 
24  by  8  ina 

One  6  h.p..  860  r.p.m.  Belted  direct  to  Williams  White  &  Com- 
pany No.  3  hammer. 

One  7.6  h.p.,  860  r.p.m.  Belted  to  a  Garden  City  blower  No.  1. 
Pulley  6  by  10  Ina     Driven  pulley  24  by  8  ins. 

One  10  h.p..  1.120  r.p.m.  Belted  to  a  78-foot  lO-hanger  shaft 
driving  four  automatic-feed  76-link  hardening  machines  and  four 
hand-feed  76-link  hardening  machinea     These  machines  are  about 

10  ft  long  and  the  links  each  carry  one  piece  to  be  hardened.  It 
is  driven  by  a  chain  and  sprocket  from  the  line  shaft.  Two  2-ft  by 
3-ft.  tumbling  barrela     One  100  lb.  drop  hammer. 

One  10  h.p.,  1,120  r.p.m.  Belted  to  a  60-ft.  7-bearing  shaft  driv- 
ing one  No.  8  Parker  punch  press,  flywheel,  48  by  6  ina ;  one  scrap 
cutter;  one  small  emery  wheel;  three  machines  for  serrating  sec- 
tions; three  guard-plate  cutting  machines;  one  A.  Lteggoe  A  Com- 
pany machine  for  serrating  special  knives;  one  American  Gas  Fur- 
nace Company  high-pressure  blower;  one  Webster  &  Perks  Tool 
Company  section  serrating  machine ;  one  section  serrating  machine ; 
one  emery  wheel  14  by  2  ins.;  one  Pittsburgh  counter-sinker;  two 
Parker  small  punches,  flywheels  24  by  3  ina ;  one  30-ft.  four-hang- 
ers shaft  driving  one  small  punch  for  guard  plates ;  one  E.  W.  Bliss 
Company  automatic  punch,  No.  3  flywheel  38  by  5.6  ins. ;  one  Pitts- 
burgh Machine  Works  countersinker ;  one  roller  for  straightening 
small  bars;  one  Bliss  punch,  flywheel  36  by  5  ins.,  and  one  double 
emery  wheeL 

Two  3  h.p.,  1,120  r.p.m.  Backgeared  and  belted  to  two  Bliss  No. 
4  blanking  presses,  flywheels  42  by  6  ins.  One  of  these  machines 
Is  located  in  the  machine  shop. 

One  10  h.p..  1,700  r.p.m.  Belted  to  a  36  ft.  6 -hanger  shaft  driv- 
ing one  Bliss  No.  6  punch,  flywheel  46  by  6  ina ;  one  Bliss  shear  for 
cutting  sections,  flywheel  42  by  6  ins.;  one  Pratt  &  Whiting  12-ln. 
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drill ;  two  Stiles  A  Parkin  presses  No.  1.  fljnK'heels  26  by  3  in& ;  one 
Pratt  &  Whitney  12  in.  drill ;  one  guard  milling  machine ;  one  special 
punch,  flywheel  48  by  5.6  ins. 

One  3  h.p.,  1,700  r.p.m.  Belted  to  a  riveting  machine  that  will 
rivet  three  at  a  time,  flywheel  36  by  6.6  ins. 

One  1  h.p.,  1,700  r.p.m.     Belted  to  a  small  gasoline  pump. 

One  10  h.p.,  1,120  r.p.m.  Belted  to  a  46  ft.  7-hanger  shaft  driv* 
Ing  one  16-in.  Steptoe  shaper;  one  Fox  Machine  Company  No.  23 
milling  machine ;  one  Danson  &  Goodwin  l€-in.  lathe ;  two  EL  W. 
Bliss  No.  2  presses,  flywheel  30  by  4  ins.;  one  special  press,  fly- 
wheel 27  by  3  ins.,  and  one  small  screw  machine. 

One  10  h.p.,  1,120  r.p.m.  Belted  to  a  42-ft..  7-hanger  shaft  driv- 
ing a  Diets,  Gang  &  Company  24-in.  lathe ;  one  double  emery  wheel 
4  by  0.6  ins. ;  one  automatic  tool  sharpener;  one  Smith  A  Mills  1€-Ul 
shaper;  one  Knecht  Brothers  Company  12-ln.  drill;  one  Barnes  24- 
in.  drill;  two  Q  &  C  hack  saws  for  12-in.  blades;  one  H.  C.  Pease 
A  Company  plane;  one  double  buflAng  arbor,  wheels  16  by  4  ins.; 
one  small  surface  grinder,  7 -in.  wheel ;  one  two-spindle  drill ;  one 
Bliss  No.  2  punch,  flywheel  30  by  4  ins. ;  one  two-spindle  drill.  16 
ins. ;  one  special  drill ;  one  special  surface-grinding  machine ;  one 
grindstone  18  by  3  Ins.,  grinds  surfaces  of  cutters;  one  Rudolph's 
Krummel  No.  4  punch,  flywheel  26  by  6  ins. ;  and  one  machine 
carrying  two  sets  of  rolls  for  treating  sections. 

One  16  h.p.,  1,120  r.p.m.  Belted  to  a  72-ft.  10-hanger  shaft  driv- 
ing one  Pratt  &  Whitney  24-in.  drill ;  one  Barnes  18-in.  drill ;  four 
Barnes  20-in.  drills :  one  double  emery  wheel :  one  small  fan  about 
12  ins.  in  diameter  for  a  forge  flre.  There  is  also  another  centrif- 
ugal fan  for  exhausting  the  6  or  8  emery  wheels. 

One  6  h.p.,  1,120  r.p.m.  Belted  to  a  60-ft.  7-hanger  shaft  driving 
one  four-spindle  Barnes  drill  press ;  one  Barnes  28-in.  driU ;  one 
Barnes  22.6-in.  drill ;  one  Kempsmith  Manufacturing  Company  No. 
32  plain  miller;  one  Garvin  Machine  Company  No.  2  plain  miller; 
one  Fox  Machine  Company  No.  3  miller;  and  one  milling  machine. 

One  10  h.p..  1.080  r.p.m.  Belted  to  a  5S-ft.  8-hanger  shaft  driving 
two  double  emery  wheels,  Northampton,  9  by  2  and  10  by  2  in& ; 
one  double  16-ln.  buffer;  one  No.  1  Styles  A  Parker  punch,  flywheel 
6  by  3  ins. ;  two  double  Norihampton  surface  grinding  wheels,  8-ln. 
face,  and  one  double  emery  wheel. 

One  7.6  h.p..  1.150  r.p.m.  Direct -coupled  to  shaft  of  drum  of  a 
3,000-pound  freight  elevator  at  50  ft. 

Two  30  h.p.,  1.120  r.p.m.  Slip-ring  motors  belted  to  two  auto- 
matic surface-grinding  machines.  Grinds  the  surfaces  of  the 
cutting  tools     Pulleys  16.6  by  9  ins.     Driven  pulleys  22  by  8.6  ina 

Five  7.6  h.p.,  1,120  r.p.m.  Belted  to  Ave  hand-feed  surface  grind- 
era  Grinders  average  about  28  ina  in  diameter.  Pulleys  8  by  9 
ins.     Driven  pulleys  30  by  8  Ins. 

Two  2  h.p.,  1,120  r.p.m.     Belted  to  two  finishing  machines. 

One  6  h.p.,  1.120  r.p.m.     Belted  to  a  flnishlng  girder  for  heavier 

work.  Grindstone  is  14  ins.  by  8  ins.  Driven  pulley  is  28  by  6 
ins. 

One  20  h.p.,  860  r.p.m.     Belted  to  a  sickle  grinder.     This  consists 
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of  a  stone  about  42  ins.  face  or  diameter  across  which  the  whole 
sickle  is  pulled  and  thus  sharpened.  Pulley  10  by  11  ins.  Driven 
pulley  36  by  8  ina 

Two  16  h.  p.,  690  r.p.m.  Slip-ring:  motors  belted  to  two  stones 
iised  both  as  a  grinder  to  bevel  the  cutter  and  also  to  g^rind  sur- 
faces. Two  men  on  each  grindstone  at  a  time»  one  nearly  on  top 
and  one  in  front  Stones  are  40  by  14  ina  Pulley  9  -by  9  ins. 
I>riven  pulleys  30  by  8  ins. 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  previous  steam-plant  costs 
with  present  costs  of  central-station  service.  An  outline  of  the 
motor  installation  is  given  in  the  accompanying  table. 

TABLE  XXIII.     MONTHLY  OPERATING  COSTS  STEAM  PLANT 

(Figures  from  books) 

Engineman    I  80.00 

Fireman     60.00 

Coal   passer    60.00 

326  tons  of  fuel  at  $1.60  per  ton 487.60 

Repairs  to  engine,  boiler,  valves,  piping,  boiler  tube  cleaning. 

etc 110.00 

Cylinder  and  engine  oil 6.67 

Boiler  compound    17.00 

Waste   and   packing    4.20 


Total     1804.87 

TABLE  XXIV.  RECORD  OF  ELECTRICAL  OPERATIONS  260 

HOURS  PER  MONTH 

Kilo- 
Kilo-     watt- 
watts    hours 

Tower  shop,  including  all  friction 12.3  3.198 

Grinding  room,  eliminating  friction 62.4  13,646 

Machine  shop,  including  friction 16.2  4,212 

Ventilating   fan    2.0  620 

Small  uervice  pump    2.4  624 

Factory   lighting    •. 20.0  700 

Total" 22,897 

The  cost  of  change  to  produce  the  above  results  was  $6,896. 

At  the  rate  earned  by  the  company  the  approximate  saving  in 
operating  costs  per  month  is  30%. 

Power  Used  In  a  Small  Implement  Manufacturing  Plant  making 
a  small  line  of  farm  and  garden  implements,  such  as  hoes,  rakes, 
garden  plows,  etc.  There  are  12  men  employed,  working  8  hrs. 
per  day. 

Total  connected  h.p.,  89.  Total  number  of  motors  installed,  12. 
Average  kw.-hrs.  per  month,  2,730. 

Kw.-hrs.  consumption  for  9  months:  July  2,270,  August  3.060, 
September  2,060;  October  2,730,  November  2,240,  December  4,180, 
January  2,560,  February  2,600.  March  2.760. 

Load-factor.   5.6%;  operating-time  load-factor,  14%. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  motors  installed  with  their  re- 
spective  drives.     The   supply   source   is   two-phase,    60   cycles,    220 

TOltS. 
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One  50  h.p.,  €90  r.p.in.     Belted  direct  to  air  compresaor. 

One  7.6  h.p.,  1,200  r.p.m.     Beited  direct  to  Prentice  enirine  laUie. 

One  5  h.p.,  1,200  r.p.m.  Belted  direct  to  one  S.  &  M.  two-spindle 
shaper. 

One  5  h.p.,  1.200  r.p.m.  Belted  direct  to  one  Prentice  SO-in.  drill 
press. 

One  2  h.p.,  1,700  r.p.m.  Belted  to  a  Buffalo  No.  S  forse  blower; 
and  one  12-in.  emery  wheel. 

One  25  h.p.,  1,200  r.p.m.  Belted  direct  to  a  No.  S  mortlalns  ma- 
chine. 

One  16  h.p.,  1,200  r.p.m.     Belted  direct  to  one  cut-off  saw. 

One  10  h.p.,  900  r.p.m.     Belted  direct  to  one  18-in.  rip  saw. 

One  7.5  h.p.,  900  r.p.m.     Belted  direct  to  one  errindntone. 

One  5  hp.,  1,200  r.p.m.     Belled  direct  to  one  ffrlndstone. 

One  2  h.p.,  1.200  r.p.m.     Belted  direct  to  one  36-in.  band  saw. 

One  5  h.p..  1.200  r.p.m.     Oeared  direct  to  one  milliner  machine. 

Electric  Motors  In  hiarvesting  Machine  Worlcs.  Two  articles  in 
Electrical  Review  and  Western  Glectrician,  Oct.  23  and  Nov.  13. 
1915,  describe  the  application  of  electric  drive  to  machinery  in 
plants  No.  1  and  No.  2  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  at  Au- 
burn. N.  Y. ;  a  description  of  the  works  is  given  together  with  the 
following  account  of  motors  used: 

Motor  Data  —  International  Harvester  Company  (Oshone 
Works}.  Total  connected  horsepower,  901.6.  Total  number  of  mo- 
tors Installed,  27.  Average  kw.-hrs.  per  month  per  h.p.  connected. 
126.9. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  motors  and  machinery  driven  by 
them. 

One  10  h.p.,  220  volt,  squirrel -cage  motor  with  1.200  r.p.m.  speed 
and  8  in.  pulley,  driving  two  drill  presses,  one  grindstone,  one 
wood  lathe,  one  small  wood  planer,  one  small  drill. 

One  3  h.p.,  220  volt,  slip-ring  motor,  1,200  r.p.m.,  €-in.  pulley. 
Blower  for  brass  furnace.  . 

One  50  h.p.,  2.080  volt,  internal -resistance  motor,  900  r.p.m.. 
geared  to  positive  blower  18-os.  higher  pressure  type  supplying  three 
gray-iron  cupolas. 

One  35  h.p..  2,080  volt,  squirrel-cage  motor  with  900  r.p.m.  speed, 
and  13-in.  pulley,  driving  two  tumblers  for  slag,  two  freight  ele- 
vators, one  36-ln.  fan,  one  magnetic  separator  for  separating  iron 
from  refuse  in  crushed  slag. 

One  15  h.p.,  220  volt,  squirrel-cage  motor,  1,200  r.p.m..  and  8-ln. 
pulley.  One  2-splndle  nut-tapping  machine,  one  12-spindle  nut-tap- 
ping machine,  seven  automatic  nut-tapping  machines,  one  8-splndle 
hand-tapping  machine,  three  Pratt  &  Whitney  automatic  screw  ma- 
chines, two  National-Acme  automatic  screw  machines,  one  hand 
screw  machine. 

One  50  h.p.,  2.080  volt,  internal -resistance  motor,  900  r.p.m.,  and 
18-in  pulley.  One  annealing  furnace,  four  cold-heading  bolt  ma- 
chines, five  cold-pressed  nut  machines,  two  cold  rivet  machines, 
one  automatic  trip  bending  machine,  one  automatic  thread  roller. 
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One  60  h.p..  2,080  volt,  internal  resiiitance  motor,  900  r.p.m.,  and 
13-in.  pulley.  One  cut-off  machine,  one  small  cut-off  machine,  one 
Mliears,  three  punch  presaes,  two  power  hack  sawB,  one  freight  ele- 
vator, six  roll-thread  threading  machines,  six  old-style,  threading 
machines,  two  heavy  threading  machines,  one  6-in  lathe,  one  drill 
l^reaa.  one  milling  machine,  one  small  milling  machine,  two  bolt 
pointers,  six  small  drill  presses,  eight  2-wheel  emery  grinders. 

One  40  h.p..  2,080  volt,  internal-resistance  motor,  900  r.p.m.,  18-ln. 
pulley.     Eleven  large  tumblers,  four  small  tumblers,  one  drill  press. 

One  25  h.p.  direct  coupled.  2,080  volt  internal  resistance  motor, 
720  r.p.m.,  driving  sixty-inch  exhaust  fan  for  removing  dust  from 
tumbling  room. 

One  75  h.p.,  2,080  volt  internal  resistance  motor,  720  r.p.m..  18-in. 
pulley.  Three  buUdoaeers,  one  small  bulldoxer.  one  baby  bulldozer, 
one  bolt  header,  one  Welderham  No.  8  positive  blower,  one  bolt  ma- 
chine, one  tire  welder,  two  eye  benders,  one  power  hammer. 

Two  SO  h.p.,  2,080  volt  internal  resistance  motor.  900  r.p.m..  12-ln. 
pull«y.  One  60-in.  fan  for  oil  burners;  three  drop  hammers;  one 
power  shears. 

One  40  h.p.,  2,080  volt  internal  resistance  motor.  900  r.p.m..  13-in. 
pulley.  One  14-in.  Blotter;  one  24-ln.  planer;  two  vertical  milling 
machines:  Ave  grinders;  six  small  twist  drIllH;  two  3  spindle  drills; 
one  2  spindle  drill ;  one  small  2  spindle  drill ;  six  small  engine  lathes ; 
one  freight  elevator 

One  10  h.p..  220  volt  squirrel-cage  motor.  1,200  r.p.m.  Two  8-in. 
engine  lathes;  one  12-ln.  engine  lathe;  one  14-in.  engine  lathe;  three 
medltim  sice  drill  presses ;  one  '22-in.  surface  planer ;  one  band  saw ; 
one  grind  stone ;  one  rip  saw ;  two  wood  lathes. 

One  40  h.p.,  2.080  volt  Internal-resistance  motor,  900  r.p.m.,  8-in. 
pulley.  Three  8-in.  swing  engine  lathes;  seven  10-ln.  swing  engine 
lathes;  one  12-ln.  swing  engine  lathe;  one  18-ln.  swing  engine 
latbe;  one  small  horisontal  boring  mill;  one  5V6-in.  slotter;  four 
24-in.  shapera;  one  B.  &  8.  4A  milling  machine;  one  small  milling 
machine;  three  turret  lathes;  one  5-ft.  planer;  one  4-ft.  planer; 
two  punch  presses;  one  latch  rod  bender;  one  cotter  machine;  two 
wire  straighteners. 

One  10  h.p.,  220  volt  squirrel-cage  motor.  1,200  r.p.m..  8-in.  pulley. 

One  power  hack  saw;  one   10-in.  engine  lathe;  three  small  drill 

presses;  one  8-ln.  engine  lathe;  one  12-in.  shaper;  one  small  forge 

blower;  one  tool  grinder;  three  drills. 

One  30  h.p..  2,080  volt  internal -resistance  motor,  9.000  r.p.m..  IS- 
in.  pulley.    Three  freight  elevators ;  one  punch  press ;  miscellaneous 

drills  and  special  rivet  machines. 

One  75  h.p.,  2,080  volt  squirrel-cage  motor,  driving  motor-gen- 
erator set. 

One  30  h.p.,  2.080  volt  internal-resistance  motor,  900  r.p.m..  13-in. 
pulley.     Miscellaneous  drills. 

One  50  h.p.,  2,080  volt  internal-resistance  motor.  900  r.p.m..  13-in. 
pulley.  Miscellaneous  machines  including  gang  drills,  turret  lathes, 
key  Hlotters,  lathes,  emery  wheels,  punches. 

One  30  h.p.,  2,080  volt,  internal -resistance  motor,  900  r.p.m.     No. 
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50  Sturtevant  slow-speed  exhaust  fan  for  removing  shaTln^s  and 
saw  dust  from  box*making  department. 

One    30    h.p.    2.080    volt    Internal-resistance    motor.    90C     r.p.Bi- 
Twenty-four  in.  wood  planer  In  box-making  department. 

One  40  h.p.,  2,080  volt  internal-resistance  motor,  900  r.p.m.,  IS-in 
pulley.     Six  cut-off  saws ;  two  rip  saws ;  one  small  wood  planer. 

One  75  h.p.  2.080  volt  internal-resistance  motor.  720  r.p.m.,  l^-in. 
pulley.    Six  facing  wheels;  twelve  section  grinders. 

One  20  h.p.,  2,080  volt  squirrel-cage  motor.  900  r.p.m..  IS-in.  pul- 
ley. Two  tempering  machines;  seven  punch  presses;  one  drav- 
temper  flre;  one  freight  elevator;  three  serrating  machines;  one 
multiple  drill. 

One  0.5  h.p..  220  volt  squirrel-cage  motor,  driving  ventilating  fan, 
tempering  room. 

One  3  h.p.,  220  volt  squirrel-cage  motor  on  hoist. 

One  36  h.p.,  220  volt  slip-ring  motor  on  elevator. 

Motor  Data.     Manufacture  tillage  implementB.     Plant  No.  t. 

Total  connected  h.p..  1,079.5.  Total  number  of  motors  Installed 
44.  Average  kw.-hrs.  per  month,  143,952.  Average  kw.-hra  per 
month  per  h.p.  connected,  133.3. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  motors  installed  with  their  re- 
spective drivea  The  supply  source  is  three-phase,  25  cycles^  2,39* 
volts  and  220  volts,  d.-c  The  d.-c.  motors  which  are  used  fbr 
cranes,  elevators  and  telphers,  are  not  enumerated  herewith.  Mo- 
tors are  of  the  squirrel-cage  induction  type  unless  otherwise  men- 
tioned. 

Two  36  h.p.,  2.300  volt,  760  r.p.m.  motors.  Bach  driving  a  Ka 
13  Sirocco  blower  for  furnaces. 

One  40  h.p..  2.300  volt.  1,500  r.p.m.  motor  with  8-ln.  pulley.  Hold- 
ing room. —  Two  wet  slag  tumblers;  one  magnetic  separator. 

One  35  h.p.,  2.800  volt,  750  r.p.m.  motor  with  IS-in  pulley.  Six- 
teen  large  tumblers;  6  small  tumblera 

One  10  h.p..  220  volt,  1,600  r.p.m.  motor  with  8-in.  pulley.  Four 
emery  wheel  stands,  2  wheels  each. 

One  35  h.p.,  2,300  volt,  750  r.p.m.  motor  in  hard  room. —  Exhaust 
fan  for  dust  collecting. 

One  1  h.p..  220  volt  motor.  In  hard  room. —  Dust  collector  knocker 
for  agitating  screens  in  dust  collector. 

One  36  h.p.,  2,300  volt.  760  r.p.m.  motor  with  13-in.  pulley.  An- 
nealing room. —  One  broaching  press;  1  small  bulldoxer;  1  punch 
press;  1  two-wheel  emery  grinder;  12  S6-in.  tumblers;  2  tumblers 

One  20  h.p.,  2,300  volt.  750  r.p.m.  motor  with  10-ln.  pulley.  Foor 
drop  hammers ;  two  punches. 

One  35  h.p..  2,300  volt,  760  r.p.m.  motor  in  annealing  room.— 
Exhaust  fan  for  dust  collecting. 

One  1  h.p..  220  volt  motor  in  annealing  room. —  Dust  collector 
knocker  for  agitating  screens  in  dust  collector. 

One  5  h.p.,  220  volt,  1,500  r.p.m.  motor  In  core  room. —  Fan  for 
ventilating  core  ovens. 

One  5  h.p.,  220  volt,  1.600  r.p.m.  motor  with  8-in  pulley.  Core 
room. —  Sand  sifter. 
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One  6  h.p.,  220  volt,  1,500  r.p.m.  motor  with  8-in.  pulley.     Pat- 
t-em  room. —  One  drill  press ;  1  small  shaper ;  1  emery  wheel ;  1  wood 


One  1  h.p.,  220  volt  motor  in  laboratory. —  One  small  engine  lathe ; 
1  paint  grinder;  1  small  drill  press. 

One  2  h.p.  220  volt,  1,500  r.p.m.  motor  in  laboratory. —  Olson 
100,000-lb.  testing  machine. 

One  0.5  h.p.,  220  volt  motor  in  laboratory. —  Ventilating  fan  for 
chemical  cabinet 

One  20  h.p.,  2.300  volt,  750  r.p.m.  motor,  10-in.  pulley.  Two  12- 
ft.  punches;  one  10-ft.  double  punch;  8  small  punches. 

One  35  h.p.,  2,300  volt,  750  r.p.m.  motor  10-in  pulley.  One  €-ft 
punch;  2  10-ft.  punches;  1  12-ft.  punch;  5  small  punches;  2  straight- 
ening machines;  1  scrap  shears;  1  drill  press;  2  small  shears;  2 
medium  punches;  1  header. 

One  35  h.p.,  2.300  volt.  750  r.p.m.  motor,  10-in.  pulley.  Five 
drop  hammers;  1  welding  machine;  3  spoke  setting  machines;  1 
tetitlng  machine;  2  annealing  furnaces;  1  drill  press;  1  upright  buU- 
doxer ;  3  bulldozers ;  1  punch :  1  small  drop  hammer. 

One  20  h.p.,  2.300  volt,  750.  r.p.m.  motor,  10-ln.  pulley.  Three 
trip  hammers;  2  eye  benders;  3  punch  presses;  1  drop  hammer;  1 
tire  welder;  1  upsetting  machine. 

One  50  h.p.,  2,300  volt,  760  r.p.m.  Slip-ring  motor  driving  Sirocco 
blower  for  fUmaces. 

One  50  h.p.,  2,300  volt,  750  r.p.m.  motor,  13-ln.  pulley.  Three 
punches;  8  small  drill  presses;  1  riveter;  2  emery  wheels;  1  thread- 
ing machine. 

One  75  h.p..  2,300  volt,  750  r.p.m.  Slip-ring  motor  driving  11 
stands  of  2-wheel  emery  grinders. 

One  20  h.p.,  2.300  volt,  750  r.p.m.  motor.  Driving  48-in.  exhaust 
fan  for  removing  dUHt  from  emery  grinders. 

One  50  h.p.  2.300  volt,  750  r.p.m.,  16  in.  pulley.  Slip-rig  motor 
driving  2  stickers;  1  wood  riveting  machine;  1  boring  machine;  1 
drop  hammer;  1  band  saw;  1  spoke  machine;  1  sandpaper  machine; 
1  saw. 

One  85  h.p.,  2,300  volt,  750  r.p.m.  motor,  IS  in.  pulley.  Two 
planers;  1  automatic  feed  rip  saw. 

One  20  h.p.,  2,300  volt.  750  r.p.m.  motor,  10-in.  pulley.  Six  cross- 
cut saws. 

One  86  h.p.  2,300  volt,  750  r.p.m.  motor,  10-in.  pulley.  Two  cross- 
cut saws. 

Three  35  h.p.,  2,300  volt,  760  r.p.m.  motors.  Three  combinations 
of  two  48-in.  fans  for  removing  shavings  and  sawdust 

One  35  h.p.,  2,300  volt,  760  r.p.m.  motor,  13-ln.  pulley.  Miscel- 
laneous small  woodworking  machines. 

One  16  h.p.,  2.300  volt,  750  r.p.m.  motor,  13-in.  pulley.  One 
multlpIe-spindle  boring  machine;  2  single-spindle  boring  machines; 
one  boring  machine. 

One  35  h.p..  2,300  volt,  750  r.p.m.  motor,  special.     Pole  machine. 

One  20  h.p.,  2.300  volt,  760  r.p.m.  motor,  10-in.  pulley.  Three 
wood  ahapers;  1  special  rip  saw. 
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One  20  h.p..  2,300  volt,  760  r.p.m.  motor,  10-in  pulley.  Two  roli 
turners ;  2  wood  lathes ;  three  cross-cut  saws ;  2  drill  presses ;  1  wood 
lathes. 

One  16  h.p.,  2,300  volt,  760  r.p.m.  motor.  10-in.  pulley.  One  wood 
boring  machine ;  1  wood  riveter ;  one  tumbler  barrel  for  amall  casi- 
inga 

One  16  h.p.,  2,300  volt,  760  r.p.m.  motor,  10-in.  piUley.  Four  Urpe 
paint  grinders:  2  small  paint  grinders. 

One  three  h.p.,  220  volt  motor,  driving  pipe-threadins  madiliie. 

One  35  h.p..  2.300  volt,  760  r.p.m.  motor,  13-ln.  pulley.  One  wood 
planer;  2  drill  presses;  1  rip  saw;  one  cut-oCF  saw;  miaoeUaaeoas 
small  tools. 

One  23  h.p..  2,300  volt.  720  r.p.m.  motor,  drivinir  tlilrty-flve 
kilowatt  direct-current  generator  260  volts  for  cranes,  telphers  and 
elevators. 

One  23  h.p..  2.300  volt,  720  r.p.m.  motor,  driving  thirty-five  k-«- 
generator  for  22-flaming  arcs. 

One  30  h.p.  220  volt.  Slip-ring  motor  driving  elevator  in  ware 
house. 

Rates  for  energy  are  based  on  3  factors:  Flat  rate  for  the  coa- 
nected  motor  load  in  h.p..  dally  peak  load,  and  sunset  peak  load 
The  day  peak  load  obtains  for  the  entire  year  and  the  daily  peaks 
are  averaged  monthly  for  the  basis  of  charges  on  this  aocouat 
The  working  day  is  from  7  a.  m  to  6  p.  m.  with  a  60-mln.  recess 
at  noon.  There  is  also  a  Saturday  half  holiday.  The  dsily  peak- 
load  charges  are  added  to  the  flat-rate  charges.  From  September 
16  until  March  16,  Inclusive,  the  sunset  peak  is  figured,  and  is  alao 
added  to  the  flat-rate  charges.  The  sunset  peak  is  the  maximiun 
demand  during  the  time  between  sunset  and  closing  time,  whidi 
is  6  p.  M.,  as  prevlouFly  stated. 

Electric  Drive  In  Cotton  QInt  (J.  H.  Moseley  In  Electrics]  Re- 
view  and  Western  Electrician  July  24.   1916). 

Motor  Requiaitea.  It  Is  rarely  the  custom  to  install  more  thaa 
five  80-saw  gin  stands  in  one  battery.  When  more  capacity  is 
required  two  or  more  identical  batteries  are  used.  On  this  acoount 
the  largest  sise  motor  usually  used  is  not  over  IS  horsepower. 
SI  Ace  the  characteristics  of  gin  operation  require  a  simple  source 
'of  power  and  a  source  capable  of  overloads,  due  to  the  varying 
grades  of  cotton  ginned,  the  squirrel-cage  induction  motor  Is 
readily  adapted  to  this  class  of  service.  Due  to  the  loose  lint 
which  collects  around  the  gin  plant,  a  brushless-tsrpe  motor  is 
essential.  Simplicity  of  construction  and  operation  makes  th« 
constant-speed  squirrel-cage  type  motor  an  ideal  unit  f6r  a  cottoo 
gin.  and  universal  satisfaction  has  resulted  where  this  type  h»» 
been  used. 

In  order  to  avoid  trannformer  losses  a  primary  voltage  of  2.200 
is  used  on  all  motors  above  26  h.p.  in  the  Texas  territory.  Far 
unloading  fans,  motor-driven  hydraulic  pumps,  and  electrical  tramp- 
ers,  220-volt  motors  are  commonly  used. 

The  only  difficulty  experienced  in  using  induction  motom  is  that 
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of  line  reiTulaUon.  During  the  first  and  last  of  the  season  the  » 
cotton  gin  runs  only  Intermittently,  and  consequently  it  is  neces- 
sary to  start  and  stop  the  motor  many  times  during  the  day.  On 
a  small  isolated  plant  a  76-h.p.  induction  motor  will  practically 
destroy  all  attempts  toward  good  regulation  and  on  plants  of 
small  capacity  it  is  advisable  to  use  a  wound  rotor  with  a  time- 
limit  controlling  switch  for  starting.  It  is  also  advisable  to  use 
wound-rotor  motors  on  individual  installations  of  100  h.p.  or  more, 
in  order  to  decrease  the  starting  current. 

The  One-MotoT  Gin.  Undoubtedly  the  cheapest  way  of  changing 
from  a  steam-driven  to  an  electrically-driven  gin  is  to  replace  the 
steam  prime  mover  with  one  motor,  a  small  air  compressor  being 
belted  to  the  main  line  shaft,  to  furnish  air  for  the  tramper  and 
hydraulic  pump.  No  trouble  whatever  should  be  experienced  with 
an  installation  of  this  character.  However,  when  the  bales  are 
coming  in  slowly  it  is  necessary  with  this  type  of  installation  to 
operate  the  entire  gin  plant,  in  order  to  furnish  air  for  pressing 
out  the  bale.  The  large  friction  loss  prevalent  in  the  gin  proper 
during  this  part  of  the  operation  causes  a  large  power  consump- 
tion and  a  correspondingly  high  cost  per  bale  of  cotton  ginned. 

TwO'Motor  Oin.  This  installation  can  be  greatly  improved  from 
the  economical  operation  standpoint  by  using  a  hydraulic  pump 
belt  driven  by  a  7.5-h.p.  motor.  With  this  arrangement  not  only 
can  a  lower  pressure  be  used  on  the  air  drum  with  consequently 
less  power  consumption,  but  the  main  gin  motor  may  be  cut  off 
as  soon  as  the  bale  has  been  put  through  the  gin  standa  The 
7.5-h.p.  motor  can  then  be  started  and  the  bale  pressed  out  with 
no  loss  in  power.  On  one  gin,  where  a  record  was  kept.  287  bales 
were  pressed  with  a  motor  driven  hydraulic  pump  for  $1.08,  or 
an  average  of  less  than  two-fifths  of  a  cent  per  bale. 

The  Logical  Arrangement,  Still  further  economy  can  be  effected 
by  eliminating  the  *air  compressor  entirely  and  replacing  it  with 
an  individually  motor-driven  electrical  tramper.  In  the  ordinary 
four-stand,  SO-saw  gin  the  electrical  equipment  would  consist  of 
one  76-h.p.,  3,200-volt,  60-cycle,  three-phase,  constant-speed,  squir- 
rel-cage motor  driving  main  gin  stands  and  unloading  and  conveying 
fan  (motor  would  operate  at  900  or  1,200  r.p.m.)  ;  one  7.6  h.p., 
220-volt,  60-cycle,  three-phase,  constant -speed,  squirrel-cage  motor, 
belted  to  hydraulic  pump;  one  three-h.p.,  220-volt,  60-cycle.  three- 
phase,  constant-speed,  squirrel-cage  motor,  driving  by  means  of 
silent  chain  the  electrical  tramper. 

If  desired  a  50-h.p.  motor  can  be  used  instead  of  the  75-h.p. 
machine,  and  a  separate  25-h.p.  motor  direct -connected  to  the  fan 
equipment,  thus  eliminating  some  belt  and  friction  losa  However, 
this  is  a  matter  of  comparatively  small  economy  and  is  hardly 
Justified,  due  to  the  increased  first  cost  of  the  motor  equipment. 

The  3-motor  installation  is  the  most  economical  installation, 
since  it  divides  the  gin  plant  into  the  three  units,  which  really 
operate  independently  of  each  other.  Maximum  operating  efll- 
clency  and  economy  are  obtained  by  this  method. 

The    electrical    tramper    is    operated    by    a    3-h.p.    motor.    Thl^ 
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motor  Is  connected  by  silent  chain  to  a  coff  wheel  operatlnir  t^ 
vertical  member  of  the  tramper,  and  is  operated  by  means  of  the 
regular  tramper-oi>eratin£:  lever  shown.  Moving:  the  lever  in  od« 
direction  starts  the  motor,  and  causes  the  tramper  to  move  down- 
ward. When  the  tramper  has  reached  a  predetermined  poInC  or 
has  passed  the  press  dogs  the  motor  rotation  Is  automaticall7 
reversed,  and  the  tramper  is  caused  to  rise.  This  invention,  be- 
sides doing  away  with  the  air  compressor,  and  consequently  lower- 
ing the  power  consumption  and  ginning  cost,  eliminates  the  pos- 
sibility of  "  wet  packed "  bales,  which  frequently  occur  in  steam- 
driven  trampers,  due  to  lealcy  cylindera 

Cost  of  Operation,  The  data  given  in  the  accompanying  table 
for  a  complete  year's  operation  on  32  different  gins,  some  of  then 
having  identical  equipment,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  variation  of 
power  consumption  due  to  the  personal  equation. 

TABLE  XXV.     COST   OF  GINNINQ   COTTON   OP    S2   GINS 

Maximum  Minimum  Average 

Stands     8  2  € 

Saws  per  stand    80  70  70 

Horsepower  Installed    200  60  100 

Months    used     6  z  4 

Bales    ginned    3.343  87  1.540 

Average  weight    566  600  5SS 

Kw.-hrs.    used     83,950  1,860  29,460 

Kw.-hrs.   per  bale    26.3  14  19 

Net  cost  per  bale $1.12  $0.45  |0.€i 

Cotton  Qln  Power  Requirements.  The  term  load-factor  la  used 
In  these  data  In  such  a  sense  that  a  load-factor  of  100%  represents 
the  use  for  24  hrs.  every  day  of  power  corresponding  to  the  rated 
capacity  of  the  motors  connected.  An  operating-time  load-Cnctor 
of  100%  represents  the  use  of  the  rated  capacity  of  the  motors 
for  the  running  hrs.  per  day  specified  for  each  installation. 

Oin  Plant  vAth  8  Stands  of  70  8av>9  Booh,  Capacity  approxi- 
mately 6  bales  of  cotton  per  hr.  Dally  operation  varies  flrom  2 
to  18  hrs.  Number  of  months  operated,  8.  Total  connected  h.p. 
127.6.  Total  number  of  motors  installed,  4.  Average  kw.-hrs.  per 
month.   4,612. 

Kilowatt-hour  consumption  for  8  months: 

Month  KHowatt-hoon 

January     2,700 

February     1,800 

March     300 

April     2,000 

September    1 .900 

October 16.200 

November    9.500 

December    2,600 

Lioad-f actor.  6.6%. 

Approximate  energy  consumption  per  bale  of  cotton  ginned  is 
19.2  kw.-hrs. 
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J?*ollowlng  18  a  list  of  motora  installed  with  their  respective  drives. 
Source  of  supply  is  220  volts,  three-phase,  60  cycles  with  the  ex- 
oeption'  of  76-h.p.  motor  which  is  2,200  volts. 

One  76  h.p.,  900  r.p.m.  motor,  belted  to  main  line  shaft  driviniT 
kIjc  70-saw  gin  stands  and  one  Oardner-Rix  6  by  6  vertical,  two- 
cylinder  air  compressor.  One  26  h.p.,  1,800  r.p.m.  motor,  direct- 
connected  to  40-in.  multi-blade  fan  for  unloading  and  conveying 
cotton  to  gin  stands.  One  7.6  h.p.,  900  r.p.m.  motor,  belted  to 
liydraulic  pump.  One  20  h.p.,  1,800  r.p.m.  motor,  direct-connected 
to    36-in.  unloading  fan  In  cotton  storehouse. 

Oin  Plant  with  4  TO-Sato  Stands,  Capacity  approximately  4  bales 
€>t  cotton  per  hr.  Daily  operation  varies  from  1  to  18  hrs.  Four 
men  are  employed.  Plant  operates  7  months  per  year.  Total  con- 
nected h.p..  100.  Total  number  of  motors  installed,  2.  Average 
kvv.-tars.  per  month,  2.963. 

Consumption  for  12  months: 

Month  Kilowatt-hours 

January 311 

February    2,610 

March    400 

April  to  August   0 

September 4.400 

October    6,980 

November    4.360 

December    1,690 

Lioad-f actor,  6.4%. 

Average  kw.-hrs.  per  bale,  14.6. 

Following  is  a  list  of  motors  installed  with  their  respective 
drives;  220-volt,  3-phase.  60-cycIe  current  is  used  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  76-hp.  motor  which  is  2.200  volts.  ' 

One  76  h.p..  900  r.p.m.  motor,  belted  to  main  line  shaft  driving 
4  70-saw  gin  stands  and  one  Gardner-Rix  6  by  6  vertical.  2-cylin- 
der  air  compressor.  One  26  h.p.,  1,800  r.p.m.  motor,  direct-con- 
nected to  40-in.  unloading  fan  in  cotton  storehouse. 

Oin  Plant  V)ith  Six  70-Sau)  and  Five  SO-Saw  Stands,  having  a 
capacity  of  approximately  10  bales  per  hr.  Dally  operation  varies 
from  1  to  18  hrs.  Plant  operates  6  months  per  year.  Total  con- 
nected h.p..  192.6.  Total  number  of  motors  installed,  6.  Average 
kw.-hrs.  per  month,  4.937. 

Kilowatt-hour  consumption  for  6   months: 

Month  Kilowatt-hours 

January     680 

February     121 

September     11,400 

October    12,060 

November 6,010 

December 460 

Load-factor.  4.7%. 

The  approximate  energy  consumption  per  bale  ginned  is  17 
kw.-hrs. 
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Following  is  a  Hst  of  motorn  Installed  with  their  re^xctiTe 
drives.     Current  is  supplied  at  220  volts,  3-phase,  €0  cycles. 

One  76  h.p.,  900  r.p.m.,  belted  to  main  line  shaft  driving  six 
70-saw  gin  stands  and  suction  fan.  One  16  h.p.,  1.200  r.p.ni..  belted 
to  8  by  6  Gardner  vertical  air  compressor  furnishing  air  for 
tramper.  One  76  h.p.,  900  r.p.m.,  belted  to  main  line  shaft  driviAc 
five  80-saw  gin  stands  and  6  by  6  Gardner  vertical  air  oompressor. 
One  7.6  h.p..  900  r.p.m.,  belted  to  hydraulic  pump  which  operates 
the  hydraulic  ram  on  two  presses.  One  20  h.p.,  1,800  r.p.m..  direct- 
Connected  to  3  6 -in.  unloading  fan  In  cotton  storehouse. 

Oin  Plant  with  Four  lO-Saw  Standa  having  a  capacity  of  approxi- 
mately 4  bales  of  cotton  per  hr.  Daily  operation  varies  from  1  to 
18  hrs.  There  are  4  men  employed.  Plant  operates  6  months 
per  year.  Total  connected  h.p..  96.  Total  number  of  motors  in- 
stalled.   2.     Average   kw.-hrs.   per  month,   7.816. 

Kilowatt-hour  consumption  for  five  months: 

Month  KlUowatt-lioai* 

January     3.9C0 

February  to  August    • 

September 11.680 

October    1C.280 

November    6.€30 

December    C20 

Load-factor,  16%. 

Approximate  energy  consumption  per  bale  of  cotton  ginned.  It 
kw.-hrs. 

Following  Is  a  list  of  motors  Installed  with  their  respect! v« 
drives.  Three-phase,  60 -cycle,  2,200-volt  current  is  used  on  76-h.ik 
motor  and  220  volts  on  20-h.p.  motor. 

One  75  h.p.,  1.200  r.p.m..  belted  to  main  line  shaft  driving  four 
'  70-8aw  gin  stands ;  suction  fan  and  6  by  8  Gardner  vertical  two- 
cylinder  air  compressor.  One  20  h.p.,  1,800  r.p.m.,  dlrect-coo- 
nected  to  3 5 -in.  unloading  fan  in  cotton  storehouse. 

Oin  Plant  Having  Eight  SO-Sato  Standa.  Capacity  approximately 
10  bales  of  cotton  per  hr.  Daily  operation  varies  from  1  to  IS 
hrs.  Plant  operates  6  months  per  year.  Total  connected  h.p.,  23S. 
Total  number  of  motors  installed,  7.  Average  kw.-hrs.  per  montli. 
11.820. 

Kilowatt-hour  consumption  for  0   months: 

Month  Kllowait-boort 

January  0 

February 10.100 

March     700 

April  to  August s 0 

September   • 12.411 

October    2C.300 

November    18,100 

December    3,311 

Lioad-f actor,   9.2%. 

The  approximate  electrical  energy  consumption  per  bale  of  cotton 
ginned  is  18  kw.-hrs. 
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Following:  is  a  list  of  motors  installed  with  their  respective 
drivea  The  source  of  supply  is  2,200-volt,  three-phase,  60-cycle 
current  for  the  two  76-h.p.  motors  and  220-volt  for  the  balance. 

Two  75-h.p.,  1,200  r.p.m.,  each  belted  to  a  line  shaft  driving  four 
SO-saw  gin  stands  and  suction  fan.  Two  16  h.p.,  1,200  r.p.m.,  each 
belted  to  an  8  by  6  Gardner  vertical  two-cylinder  compressor  fur- 
nishing air  for  trampers  and  hydraulic  pumps.  Two  20  h.p.,  1,800 
r.p.m.,  each  direct-connected  to  a  36-in.  unloading  fan  in  cotton 
storehouse.  One  16  h.p.,  900  r.p.m.,  auxiliary  motor  for  seed 
conveyor. 

Qin  Plant  Having  Four  70-8aw  Stands,  Capacity  of  plant  is  ap- 
proximately 4  bales  of  cotton  per  hr.  Dally  operation  varies  from 
1  to  18  hrs.  Plant  operates  6  months  per  year.  Total  connected 
h.p.,  107.6.  Total  number  of  motors  installed,  4.  Average  kw.- 
hrs.  per  month,   3,671. 

Kilowatt-hour  consumption  for  6  months: 

Month  Kilowatt-hours 

January 2,290 

February 600 

March  to  August    0 

September   10.320 

October    10,300 

November    2,160 

December    1,340 

Lioad-factor  6.2%. 

The  approximate  electrical  energy  consumption  per  bale  of  cot- 
ton ginned  is  17.2  kw.-hrs. 

Motors  are  installed  as  follows,  220-volt,  three-phase.  60-cycle 
current  being  used  except  in  the  case  of  the  76-h.p.  motor,  which 
is  2,200  volts. 

One  76  h.p.,  900  r.p.m..  belted  to  main  line  shaft  driving  four 
70-8aw  gin  sUnds  and  suction  fan.  One  16  h.p.,  1.200  r.p.m.,  belted 
to  Chicago  Pneumatic  6  by  6  air  compressor.  One  7.6  h.p..  900 
r.p.m.,  belted  to  hydraulic  press  pump.  One  10  h.p.,  1,800  r.p.m., 
belted  to  unloading  fan  in  storehouse. 

Electric  Drive  In  Sand  and  Gravel  Plants.  Capacity  1.000 
cu.  yd&  daily.  A  plant  of  the  Hugh  Nawn  Contracting  Company, 
Sharon  Heights,  Mass.,  capacity,  1,000  cu.  yds.  a  day.  6  to  8  men 
employed,  operating  the  year  around,  was  described  in  Electrical 
Review  and  Western  Electrician. 

The  total  h.p.  connected,  was  248,  total  number  of  motors  con- 
nected, 16;  average  monthly  cost  of  power,  $280. 

Motor  Inat€aiation,  Following  is  a  list  of  the  motors  installed 
and  their  respective  drives.  Current  is  supplied  at  230/460  volts, 
8-phase,  60  cycles: 

Horse- 

Fewer  Application 

motor 

82  E^zcavator  with  1.25-yd.  bucket. 

1  Revolves  hopper. 

6  18-in.  belt,  310  ft  long. 

X6  20-in,  belt,  600  ft  long. 
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Horse- 

Fower 
motor 

15 

6 

6 
6S 
10 

10 
10 

5 
20 

6 


Application 

20-in.  belt  up  incline  trestle. 

Two  motors  operate  two  pulaating  screens. 

Belt  ISO  ft.  long  to  crusher. 

Crusher. 

Belt    conveying    pebbles    and    crushed    stone    to 

screen. 
Rotary  screen. 

18-in.  belt  600  ft.  long  under  storage  bin& 
Belt  conveyor  from  tailizigs  bin  to  crusher 
16-ln.  belt  conveyor  300  ft.  long,  under  sand  piles. 
Rotary  sand  screen. 


rctary 


Capacity  BfiOO  cu.  yds.  Daily.  Plant  of  the  Boston  Sand  and 
Gravel  Company,  Scituate,  Mass.,  has  a  capacity  of  6,000  ctL  yds. 
a  day;  10  men  regularly  employed;  plant  operates  12  months  of 
the  year. 

Total  connected  h.p.,  530;  total  number  of  motors  connected.  15; 
average  kw.-hrs.  consumed  per  month,  40,000. 

Motor  Inatallation,  Following  is  a  list  of  the  motors  Installed 
and  their  respective  drives.  Current  is  supplied  at  650  volts, 
8-phase,  60  cycles: 


Horse- 
power 
of  motor 

165 
85 

8 

75 

75 


76 


3 
35 


Application 

An  S.  Flory  Manufacturing  company  engine,  hauling 
three-yd.  bucket. 

Flory  engine  handling  suspension  cables  and  bucket- 
dumping  cable. 

Air  compressor  for  setting  friction  dutchea 

Double-drum  Mead-Morrison  engine  hauling  Cunveyor 
cars  to  screening  and  crushing  plant. 

Symons  Brothers'  rotary  crushers,  screens,  bucket  ele- 
vator, sand  conveyor  and  paddles  for  removing  sand 
deposit  in  tank. 

2,200-gallon-per-minute  Gtoulds  rotary  pump,  forcing  sea 
water  on  screens. 

Two  motors  operate.  Two  14-inch  belt  conveyors  carry- 
ing materials  to  storage  piles. 

A  24-inch  belt  conveyor  to  storage. 

Two  motors  operate  two  30-inch  oelt  conveyors  for  load- 
ing lighters. 

Fresn  water  pump. 

In  blacksmith  shop.     Two  motors. 


Motor-Service   and    Heating    Costs   In   a   Jewelry    Factory.    The 

jewelry  factory  of  the  Codding-Heilborn  Company,  North  Atile- 
boro,  Mass.,  operated  by  central-station  energy  from  the  loc^ 
electric  plant,  was  described  in  Electrical  World,  June  21.  1913. 

The  factory  was  formerly  operated  by  a  50-h.p.  slide-valve  en- 
gine supplied  with  steam  from  a  90-h.p.  horizontal  return-tubular 
boiler.  No  traps  were  used  in  the  steam  piping  which  supplied 
various  parts  of  the  factory  with  heat.  Considerable  annoyance 
was  experienced  from  time  to  time  at  the  slowing  down  of  the 
rolling  mill,  polishing  apparatus  and  steam-driven  blower  equipment, 
production  being  sensibly  diminished  under  mechanical  driving. 
The  introduction  of  electric  motors,  however,  speeded  up  the  polish- 
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ins  tools  enough  to  give  about  13%  greater  production,  besides 
resulting  in  a  better  quality  of  work.  AH  motors  are  of  the  220- 
volt,   three-phase,   60 -cycle  induction  type. 

MOTOR    BQUIPMBNT    FOB    JBWBLRT    FACTORT 

First  floor ^  ijWW  r.p.m.  tnotora: 

Scratch-brushing    and    coloring,    including    two    direct-current 

plating  dynamos,  three  scratch-brushing  heads  and  one  13-ln. 

exhaust  fan.  3  h.p. 
Polishing  bench.  No.  4  blower,  six  heads,  7.6  h.p. 
Duplex  power  pump  in  engine  room,  2  h.p. 
Three  rolling  mills.  7.6  h.p. 
Two  high-speed  drills,  three  lathes,  0.6  h.p. 
Tub-cleaning  machine,  0.26  h.p. 
'Emery  wheel,  double  10-in.  diameter.  1  h.p. 
Two  drop  hammers,   460-lb.  and   300-lb. ;  two  200-lb.  and  two 

76-lb.  drop  hammers,  one  power  press  and  one  rotary  shear, 

6  h.p. 

Second  floor,  JJSOO  r.p.m.  motors: 

Machine  shop,  including  two  engine  lathes,  one  shaper,  one 
emery  wheel,  one  cut-off  saw.  one  grindstone,  one  milling 
machine,  2  h.p. 

Four  power  presses,  six  high-speed  lathes,  2  h.p. 

Third  floor,  IJSOO  r.p.m.  motor: 

No.  3  American  gas-furnace  blower,  2  h.p. 

The  total  connected  load  of  motors  is  32.76  h.p.,  representing  an 
investment  of  $668. 

In  this,  as  in  many  other  cases  where  isolated  plants  are  to  be 
converted,  the  question  of  heating  was  an  important  factor. 

Coat  of  Electricity.  The  estimated  cost  of  electric  energy  for 
this  factory  was  $66  per  month,  based  upon  a  10-hr.  day  and 
service  used  300  days  per  year.  The  average  monthly  consumption 
of  energy  determined  was  2.200  kw.-hrs.,  the  average  rate  being 
3  cents  per  kw.-hr.  The  point  was  made  that  central -station  service 
would  be  available  at  all  times,  and  that  a  licensed  engineer  or 
fireman  would  not  be  needed  so  long  as  the  steam  pressure  was 
kept  below  16  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  since  steam  was  not  to  be  used  for 
developing  mechanical  power.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to  equip 
the  boiler  with  a  sealed  safety  valve  set  at  16  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  and 
approved  by  the  State  inspector  of  boilers. 

The  total  cost  of  equipping  the  factory  for  electric  driving  was 
estimated  as  follows:  Motors,  complete,  with  bases,  pulleys,  labor, 
freight,  $668;  wiring,  fittings,  switches  and  erection,  $160;  pulleys, 
belting,  shafting  hangers,  erected.  $80 ;  drying  boxes  connected  to 
vats,  piping  and  labor,  $12 ;  total.  $920. 

The  estimated  yearly  cost  of  operation,  excluding  fixed  charges, 
was  $1,444.60,  the  items  being  as  follows:  Electrical  energy,  $792; 
coal  for  heating,  69  tons  at  $4.60,  $266.60 ;  coal  for  commercial 
uses,  sinks,  etc..  $207 ;  attendance,  one-quarter  of  the  time  of  one 
man  at  $60  per  month,  inspecting  motors,  firing  boiler,  etc.,  $180; 
total  11.444.60. 


CHAPTER  XV 
COMPKESSKD  AIR 

Compressors  are  sold  on  a  basis  of  displacement  in  co.  ft.  of 
free  air  per  minute.  This  In  the  GULue  of  doubla-actinc  c»mpressonk 
Is  the  volume  of  the  air  cylinder  in  cu.  ft.  multiplied  by  twice  the 
number  of  revolutions  per  minute,  or  the  volume  of  the  air  cylinder 
in  cu.  ft.  multiplied  by  the  piston  speed  in  ft.  per  min.  In  the  cast 
of  2-  or  3-8tage  compressors  the  displacement  is  naturally  figured 
on  the  basis  of  the  volume  of  the  low  pressure  cylinder. 

Thus,  a  6  by  6  in.  single  stage  machine  at  160  r.p.m.  would  ha^'e 
a  displacement  of 

1  s-X  82 

—  X X  2  X  150  =  29.4  cu.  ft  per  min. 

2  144 

An  8  by  10  in.  single  stage  machine  at  200  r.p.m.  would  have  a 
displacement  of: 

10      irX42 

—  X X  2  X  200  =  116.4  cu.  ft.  per  min. 

12         144 

A  30  by  18  in.  by  24  in.  2-stage  machine  at  150  r.p.m.  would 
have  a  displacement  of: 

24      rXl52 

—  X X  2  X  160  =  2946.2  cu.  ft,  per  min. 

12  144 

In  the  latter  case  the  piston  speed  was  600  ft.  per  min.,  which, 
multiplied  by  the  volume  of  the  cylinder,  4.9087  cu.  fL,  gives  the 
displacement  2946.2  as  shown. 

TABLE    I.     STEAM    DRIVEN    TANDEM    STRAIGHT    LINE 
COMPRESSORS  — SIMPLE  STEAM.  2-STAaE  AIR  — 

100  LB.  PRESSURE 

Price 

11.236 
1.810 
2.680 
2,800 
3.310 
S.680 
3.960 
4.170 
4.370 
4.480 


Rated  capacity 

Approx. 

cu.  ft.  per  min. 

weight,  lbs. 

400 

9,900 

600 

16.000 

800 

22.:>00 

1.000 

28.000 

1.250 

34.500 

1.500 

40,000 

1.760 

46.000 

2,000 

48.600 

2.260 

62.000 

2.600 

64.000 
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TABLE  II.     STEAM  DRIVEN  SIMPLE  STRAIGHT  LINE 

COMPRESSORS 

100-126  LBS.  AIR  PRBSSURB 

Rated  capacity                   Approximate  Price 
cvu  ft.  free  air  per  min.      shipping  weight  in  lbs.             f.o.b.  factory 

60                                          2.600  %    400 

100                                          3,800  660 

160                                          6.160  720 

200                                          6.600  866 

250                                          7.700  1,000 

300                                          9.000  1.126 

400                                         11.200  1.226 

600                                        13.100  1,680 

600                                        16.600  1.770 

80-100  LB8.  AIR  FRBB8URB 

100                 2.960  $  .460 

160                 4.100  696 

200                 6,200  730 

260                 6.200  830 

300                 7.200  946 

400                 9.000  1,136 

600                10.800  1,320 

600                12.600  1.490 


TABLE  in.     CROSS-CX>MPOUND  STEAM-DRIVEN  TWO-STAGE 

AIR  COMPRESSORS 

(For  126-160    lbs.    air    pressure) 

Rated  capacity  in  Approximate  Price 

cu.  ft.  per  min.  shipping  weight  in  lbs.              f.o.b.  factory 

200  13.000  $1,760 

300  14.600  1.960 

400  16.600  2.160 

600  24.600  3.130 

800  34.000  4.260 

1.000  41.000  6,000 

1.200  46.000  6.600 

1.400  60,000  6,000 

1,600  62,000  6.260 


TABLE  rV.     CROSS-COMPOUND  STEAM  DRIVEN  2-STAGB 

COMPRESSORS 

(For  80-100  lbs.  air  pressure) 


capacity  In 
L  i>er  min. 

Approximate 
shipping  weight  in  lbs. 

Price 
f.o.b.  factory 

200 

8.600 

$1,160 

300 

9.260 

1.260 

400 

11.000 

1.600 

600 

17.600 

2.300 

800 

24.000 

3.060 

1.000 

29.000 

3.600 

1.200 

34.000 

4.260 

1.400 

37.600 

4,700 

1.600 

40.000 

5.000 
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TABLE    V.     DUPIiEX    SIMPLE    STEAM    DRIVEN    TWO-STAGE 

AIR  COMPRESSOR 

(For  125-150  lbs.  air  pressure) 


Rated  capacity  in 

Approximate 

Price 

cu.  ft.  per  niin. 

shipping  weight.  Iba 

f.o 

.b.  factory 

200 

12.000 

11.620 

300 

13.000 

1.760 

400 

14.500 

1.920 

600 

26.000 

3.320 

800 

33.000 

4.130 

1.000 

36.000 

4.150 

1.200 

37,000 

4.250 

TABLE  VI.     DUPLEX  SIMPLE   STEAM 

DRIVEN 

SINGLE- 

STAGE  AIR  COMPRESSORS 

(For  46-60  lbs.  air  pressure) 

Rated  capacity  in 
cu.  ft  per  mln. 

Approximate 

Prlce 

shipping  weight,  lbs. 

f.o 

.b.  factory 

200 

6.000 

$    760 

300 

6.600 

840 

400 

7.600 

970 

600 

11,000 

1.380 

800 

15.000 

1.800 

1.000 

19.500 

2.340 

1.200 

23.500 

2.760 

1.400 

27,500 

3.160 

1.600 

81.000 

S.560 

TABLE  VII.     DUPLEX  SIMPLE  STEAM 

DRIVEN  SINGLE- 

STAGE  AIR  COMPRESSORS 

(For  100  lbs.  air  pressure) 

Rated  capacity  in 

Approximate 

Price 

cu.  ft.  per  min. 

shipping  weight,  Iba 

f.o 

.b.  factory 

200 

7.500 

$    ;»50 

300 

10.000 

1.250 

400 

12.500 

1.560 

600 

18.500 

2,220 

800 

23.500 

2.760 

1.000 

28.000 

3.220 

1.200 

31,000 

S.S60 

1.400 

34.000 

3.900 

1.600 

36.000 

4.060 

TABLE  VIII.     DUPLEX  CORLISS  COMPOUND  STEAM  DRIVEN 

TWO-STAGE  AIR  COMPRESSOR  WITH  TANDEM 

CYLINDERS 

(For  90-100  lbs.  air  pressure) 

Rated  capacity  in                   Approximate  Price 

cu.  ft  per  min.                shipping  weight,  lb&  f.o.b.  factory 

2.000                                          9.600  $1,200 

2.500                                        10.500  1.310 

8.000                                         11,500  1.440 

8.500                                        13.000  1.630 

4.000                                        14.500  1.780 

4.500                                        16.000  1.920 

5.000                                        17,000  2.040 

5.500                                     18.500  M20 
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TABI4E  rx.    DU] 

PliBX  SIMPLE  STEAM  DRIVEN 

TWO-STA 

AIR  COMPRESSOR 

(For  80-110  lbs.  air  pressure) 

Rated  capacity  In 
cu.  ft  per  mln. 

Approximate 

Price 

shippiniT  weight,  lbs. 

f. 

o.b.  factory 

200 

8.000 

$1,000 

300 

8,600 

1,075 

400 

10,000 

1,250 

600 

16,000 

1.920 

800 

21.000 

2.620 

1,000 

26,000 

8.060 

1,200 

30,000 

8,450 

1,400 

33,000 

8,800 

1.600 

36,000 

4,050 

Formulae  of  Costs  of  Air  Compressors.  A.  A.  Potter  in  Power, 
I>ec.  SO,  1913,  deriveid  the  formulae  in  Table  X  for  the  costs  of  air 
compressors,  by  tabulating  and  plotting  the  net  prices  received 
from  several  different  manufacturers.  The  prices  are  the  net  selling 
price  f.o.b.  factory  and  do  not  include  cost  of  erection. 

TABLE  X.     COST  FORMULA  FOR  AIR  COMPRESSORS 

Capacity  up  to  Equation  of 

Type  cu.  ft  per  mln.  cost  in  dollars 

Single  cylinder,   belt  driven....  4.000  52       4-1.95    X  cu.  f  t 

Duplex,  belt-driven  *. 850  316       -f  1-675  X  cu.  ft. 

Compound,  belt-driven 550  3.1    X  cu.  f  t 

Single  cylinder,   steam  driven..  350  '   231       -1-2.32    X  cu.  f  t 

Duplex,   steam-driven    600  460       4-2.55    X  cu.  ft. 

Compound,  steam-driven   500  71.25  4-  4.025  X  cu.  ft. 


TABLE    XA.     COST    OF    MOTOR    DRIVEN    COMPRESSORS 
WITH  AUXILIARIES   AND   THEIR   INSTALLATION 

220  V  220  V  220  V  600  V  600  V  600  V 

PiBton  displacement,  cu.  ft. 

per  mln.    15         26  50  50         15         25 

Shipping  weight 630       830       2050       1460       620       880 

Net  price  compressor,  f.o.b. 

factory    |220.      260.        450.        400.      175.      225. 

Net    price    governors    and 

switch.    f.o.b.    factory.     40.        40.  40.  20.        20.        20. 

Freight    and    drayage    at 

$1.50     9.        12.  31.  22.  9.        13. 

Est.  coat  of  receiver,  piping, 

etc.     40.         40.  40.  40.        40.        40. 

Installing    15.        15.  16.  16.        15.        16. 

$324.      367.        676.        497.      259.      313. 

Cost  of  Installing  a  Compressor  Plant.  The  following,  taken  from 
Gillette's  Handbook  of  Rock  Excavation,  is  an  itemized  account 
of  the  cost  of  installing  a  small  compressor  plant.  The  compressor 
was  a  Rand«  Class  C.  24  by  80-in.,  that  cost  $1,000.  The  boiler  was 
a  second-hand  150  hp.  locomotive  boiler  that  cost  $1,000.  This 
plant  was  capable  of  furnishing  1,800  cu.  ft.  of  free  air  per  mln.  at 
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80  Iba  pressure,  or  enough  to  run  10  or  12  drills.     Cost  of  In- 
stalling boiler: 

22  days  laborers,  at  |1.60   $  33 

23  days  en^rineers,  at  |3 09 

13  days  mechanics,  at  14    62 

18  days  mechanics*  help,  at  $2    26 

1  day  bricklayer,  at  |4  4 

Ttotal     $134 

Cost  of  installing  compressor: 

120  days  laborers,  at  $1.50   $180 

4  days  en^rineers,  at  $3   12 

22  days  mechanics,  at  $4  88 

80  days  mechanics'  help,  at  $2   160 

60  days  carpenters,  at  $3   150 

3  days  bricklayers,  at  $4   12 

6  days  teams,  at  $4   : 24 

8  days  foremen,  at  $3   24 

Total    $660 

Cost  of  materials: 

15M  lumber  for  housing  compressor,  at  $26 $376 

1,400  sq.  ft.  tar  paper  (1  layer)   21 

32  cu.  yd.  concrete,  at  $4   128 

5M  brick,  at  $7    36 

6  bbl.  cement,  at  $2   12 

Sand   , r.       1 

Total     $672 

Cost,  Air  Capacity,  etc.,  of  Different  Typ«s  of  Portable  Com- 
pressors. From  a  table  in  Dana's  Handbook  of  Construction  Plant 
we  have  compiled  the  following.  A  compressor  delivering  78  cu.  ft 
free  air  per  min.  at  a  pressure  of  100  lbs.,  having  single  stage  water 
Jacket,  Ingersoll-Rand  type  8x8,  NE^I,  and  4  water  cooling  tanks 
with  rotary  circulating  pump,  driven  by  a  16  hp.,  1  cyi.,  gasoline 
engine,  weighs,  complete,  7,700  lbs.  and  costs  $1,426.  A  compressor 
delivering  64  cu.  ft.  free  air  with  a  Franklin  single  stage  water 
jacket,  but  like  the  above  in  all  other  respectai  weighs,  complete, 
7,800  lbs.  and  costs  $1,326.  A  compressor  delivering  70  ft  air 
at  90  lbs.,  having  the  gas  and  air  cylinder  cast  in  one  piece,  worked 
tandem  with  single  piston  rod.  weighs  over  7.000  lb&  and  ooflta 
$1,260.  A  compressor  delivering  70  cu.  ft.  air  at  80  lbs.,  with  a 
12  hp.  single  cyl.  engine,  weighs,  complete,  8,900  ib&  and  costs 
$1,120.  One  delivering  94  ft  of  air  at  90  Iba.  with  20  hp.  engine, 
weighs  9.000  lbs.  and  costs  $1,826.  One  delivering  100  ft  air  at 
90  lbs.,  driven  by  a  4 -cyl.  marine  type  gasoline  engine  of  27  bp-. 
water  circulating  with  radiator,  weighs  8,000  Iba  and  costs  $1,900. 

Air  Reoelvers.  The  information  in  Table  XI  In  regard  to  air  re- 
ceivers, Alzes,  weights,  etc..  has  been  obtained  from  sevaral  of  the 
large  manufacturers  of  compressed  air  machinery. 

Turbo-Compreaaors.  The  modem  turbo-oompressor  Is  suitable 
for  pressures  up  to  120  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  They  may  be  driven  by 
direct  connected  steam  turbines  or  by  electric  motora 
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TABLE  XL     COST  OF  AIR  RECEIVERS 
Compressor  capacity      Contents  of 


Ich  best  adapted, 

receiver, 

Weight  of 

Price 

free  air  per  mln. 

cu.  ft. 

receiver,  lb& 

100-   250 

80 

700-   825 

$  45 

150-    826 

43 

1.000-1,050 

55 

200-    450 

67 

1.200-1,300 

70 

300-    660 

77 

1.560-1.600 

85 

500-    900 

96 

1.750-1.900 

100 

800-1.600 

150 

2,400-2.900 

145 

1,200-2,000 

192 

3.200-3.400 

180 

2.000-3.600 

280 

3,900-5.200 

250 

3.500-4.000 

380 

6.300 

815 

The  following  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  turho-compressors : 

1.  The  turbo-blowers  and  compressors  deliver  a  steady  (non-pul- 
sating) current  of  air  or  gas. 

2.  Run  practically  without  noise  at  all  loads. 

3.  Simple  in  construction,  have  all  parts  easily  accessible,  and 
are  reliable  in  action. 

4.  Not  only  require  very  little  attendance  and  lubrication  when 
at  work,  but  relatively  speaking,  a  minimum  of  space  for  their 
accommodation. 

5.  Require  a  minimum  of  power  to  drive;  they  are  also  easily 
governed  through  a  wide  range  of  variation  of  speed,  without  ma- 
terially affecting  their  economy. 

6.  Perfectly  balanced  both  dynamically  and  in  respect  of  axial 
thrust. 

Turbo-Auxlllapy  to  Piston  Compressor  in  an  English  Mine. 
A  case  arose  at  an  English  colliery,  where,  in  order  to  meet  the 
increased  demand  for  air,  either  the  existing  piston-compressor 
plant  —  a  cross-compound  engine  with  cylinders  28-in.  and  60-in. 
diameter,  by  60-ln.  stroke,  driving  duplex  air  cylinders  of  33-in. 
diameter,  running  up  to  from  30  to  36  r.p.m.  as  a  maximum  — 
could  be  augmented  by  a  similar  set.  or,  with  a  view  of  increased 
efficiency  on  the  air  cylinders,  by  the  installation  of  a  compound 
two-stage  compressor,  or  finally  by  the  adoption  of  a  turbo-com- 
pressor set  receiving  its  driving  energy  from  the  exhaust  (at  about 
atmospheric  pressure)  of  the  low  pressure  steam  cylinder.  Here 
the  plan  contemplated  was  that  the  turbo-compressor  should  pass 
its  discharge  through  an  inter-cooler  into  the  existing  air  cylinders. 

It  was  found  that  the  costs  of  the  second  complete  piston  com- 
pressor would  very  much  exceed  the  first  cost  of  the  turbo-com- 
pressor installation,  and  it  would  also  require  much  more  fioor 
space;  moreover,  a  gain  of  efficiency  could  be  obtained  only  with 
the  new  piston  compressor  plant,  whereas  the  turbo-compressor 
would  improve  the  working  efficiency  over  the  whole  combined 
capacity.  Por  these  reasons,  therefore,  it  was  decided  to  install 
the  turbo-compressor.  The  results  have  fully  justified  this  de- 
cision, a  gain  of  about  11%  over  what  would  have  been  secured 
from  a  second  piston  compressor  having  been  obtained. 

The  turbo-rompressor  is  of  the  Rateau  type,  and  was  subjected 
to   tests   which   proved   that    the    guarantees    were   fully    realised, 
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easily  deliveringr  from  6,000  to  7,000  cu.  ft.  of  free  air  per  min. 
at  12.8  lbs.  g&ge.  The  steam  consumption  claimed  for  the  turbine 
also  was  established.  The  flexibility  of  the  plant  was  particularly 
noteworthy,  as  outputs  up  to  12,000  cu.  ft.  per  min.  and  pressures 
up  to  16  lbs.  were  easily  realized. 

When  running  the  existing  piston  compressor  at  the  normal  speed 
of  30  r.p.m.  taking  in  air  at  atmospheric  pressure  and  temperature, 
the  maximum  volume  discharged  at  60  Iba  was  3.000  cu.  fL  of 
free  air  per  min.,  while  with  the  addition  of  the  turbo-compressor 
set,  with  the  piston  compressor  at  the  same  speed  as  before,  an 
increase  in  the  free  air  capacity  of  over  100%  was  obtained,  and 
the  total  efllciency  both  of  the  air  and  of  the  steam  was  greatly 
improved. 

The  low  pressure  steam  cylinder  of  the  existing  duplex  piston 
compressor  now  discharges  into  a  large  steam  receiver  —  an  old 
boiler  shell  with  automatic  relief  valve  arranged  to  prevent  undue 
accumulation  of  pressure.  From  this  the  steam  passes  through  the 
exhaust  steam  turbine  to  the  condenser  arranged  underneath  the 
turbine  exhaust  branch.  The  turbine  Is  absolutely  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  reciprocating  compressor,  as  i£  demand  for  more  worlc 
from  the  plant  requires  more  steam  from  the  duplex  compressor. 
and  provides  the  turbine  with  the  necessary  steam  for  the  required 
air  capacity  or  pressure. 

Economy  In  Compressed  Air  Mining  Plants.  No  -subject  con- 
nected with  the  operation  of  a  mine  has  more  interest  to  the  miner 
than  that  of  cheap  power. 

E.  A..RIx  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  California  Miners*  Associa- 
tion (1903)  states  that  another  and  more  important  feature  which 
Is  too  frequently  overlooked,  is  the  amount  of  power  which  is  u^sed 
in  mining  operations.  It  is  just  as  economical  and  important  to 
effect  a  reduction  of  26%  in  the  amount  of  power  used  as  to  eCEect 
the  same  reduction  in  the  rate.  The  power  required  to  operate 
the  compressed  air  plant  about  a  mine  Is  a  considerable  item,  being 
from  25  to  50%  of  the  total  power  used,  and  it  Is  safe  to  say  that 
of  this,  from  25  to  60%  could  be  saved  in  very  many  plants  with 
but  comparatively  small  expenditure. 

With  any  given  compressor,  there  Is  a  saving  to  be  made  of 
from  5  to  10%  in  favor  of  driving  direct  by  a  water  wheel  or 
steam  engine,  rather  than  by  means  of  gear  or  belt.  But  this  is 
not  always  practical  or  feasible.  A  great  saving  may  be  made  in 
the  ordinary  steam-driven  compressor  as  far  as  the  motor  end  is 
concerned.  The  engines  of  steam-driven  compressors  are  ordinarily 
equipped  with  either  plain  slide  valves,  Meyers  cut-off  gearing,  or 
compound  cylinders. 

The  plain  slide  valve  engine  consumes  from  46  to  50  lbs.  of  steam 
per  h.p.-hr.  The  steam  consumption  is  large  becaus^  the  mean 
effective  pressure  required  to  do  the  work  being  low.  the  steam 
Is  throttled  at  the  governor,  or  shut-off  valve,  and  introduced  Into 
the  steam  cylinder  at  low  pressure,  thus  giving  no  benefit  from  the 
high  steam  pressure  or  expansion. 

The  Meyers  cut-off,  however,  does  away  with  much  of  this  lews 
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a.nd  gives  the  steam  a  chance  to  work  expansively,  and  the  steam 
consumption  will  probably  be  from  35  to  40  lbs.  per  h.p.-hr. 

With  the  comiiound  engine,  the  steam  consumption  will  be  from 
30  to  35  lbs.  per  h.p.-hr.  Condensing  engines  would  give  larger 
economy,  but  for  the  average  mining  plants  would  not  be  desirable. 

Taking  these  figures,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  Meyers  cut-oft  is 
at  least  20%  more  economical  than  the  plain  slide  valve,  and  the 
compound  cylinders  are  30%  more  economical.  For  example,  a 
three-drill  compressor  — 12  by  12  by  12  in&  cost 

Cost 

Plain  slide  valve 11.300 

Meyers  cut-off   1.360 

Compound  cylinder  compressor 1,650 

This  is  a  60  h.p.  compressor,  and  If  a  h.p.  should  cost  but  |6 
monthly,  the  Meyers  cut-off  would  pay  for  its  extra  cost  in  &  month 
and  the  compound  in  Ave  months,  after  which  there  would  be  a 
clean  saving  of  $50  to  $76  monthly,  an  item  not  to  be  overlooked. 

It  has  been  quite  well  demonstrated  that  a  two-stage  compressor 
for  pressures  above  60  or  70  lbs.  is  very  much  more  desirable  and 
economical  than  a  single  stage  machine. 

(1)  It  requires  from  10  to  16%  less  power  to  compress  90  or 
100  lbs.  by  a  two-stage  machine. 

(2)  The  temperature  created  by  compression  is  only  about  one- 
haJf.  that  Is  to  say,  from  200  to  250  degs.  F.  in  the  cylinder,  in- 
stead of  from  360  to  460  degs.  The  lower  temperature  permits 
better  lubrication  and  wear  in  the  cylinder  and  does  away  with 
the  danger  of  cylinder  or  receiver  explosions  due  to  the  ignition 
of  the  gases  given  off  by  the  lubricants. 

In  the  third  place:  It  gives  a  proper  capacity  of  air  delivered 
for  the  size  of  the  air  cylinder.  Right  here  is  a  point  which  should 
appeal  to  every  one. 

All  compressor  catalogs  give  the  rated  capacity  of  a  compressor 
in  cu.  ft.  of  piston  displacement,  at  a  certain  speed,  and  too  fre- 
quently purchasers  believe  that  these  figures  indicate  the  free  air 
capacity.  If  they  buy  a  machine  having  one  hundred  cu.  ft.  dis- 
placement at  160  r.p.m.,  the  supposition  is  that  the  compressor  will 
deliver  about  that  quantity.  This  may  be  nearly  true  of  a  two- 
stage  compressor,  but  not  of  a  single-stage  machine.  The  single- 
stage  machine  is  generally  equipped  with  poppet  valves,  and  the 
considerations  of  speed,  valve  clearance,  piston  clearance,  piston 
leakage,  valve  leakage,  temperatures,  valve  inertia,  springs,  tensions 
and  atmospheric  temperature,  all  tend  to  reduce  this  displacement 
figure,  until  the  average  poppet  valve  single-stage  maclilne  does  not 
give  over  76%  of  its  theoretical  volume  at  normal  speed,  and  may 
drop  to  from  50  to  60%.  This  means  that  while  the  machine  is 
built  for  and  is  amply  strong  enough  to  give  100%  It  is  not  per- 
mitted to  deliver  its  full  volume  by  reason  of  the  facts  set  forth. 
The  purchaser  finds  he  cannot  get  sir  enough  for  his  work. 

The  two-stage  machine  jvill  give  from  86  to  90%  of  its  theoretical 
displacement,   and   with  this   machine  the   purchaser   is   therefor  j 
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setting  more  for  his  money,  buying  the  same  cylinder  dimensions, 
than  in  the  single-stage  machine. 

A  single-stage  straight  line  machine,  12  and  12  by  12  in&,  will 
cost  1800.  A  two-stage.  12  and  7  and  12  by  12  ins.,  will  cost 
1980.  Inasmuch  as  the  two-stage  machine  will  give  1B%  more  air. 
the  comparative  price  of  the  single-stage  machine  would  be  figured 
at  |920.  Consequently,  the  difference  in  price  is  $60.  and  because 
the  2-stage  machine  is  more  economical  to  operate  by  16%,  this 
small  difference  in  price  will  be  saved  in  two  or  three  months. 

To  conclude,  then,  as  far  as  the  compressor  end  is  concerned, 
there  are  the  following  gains  to  be  made,  counting  that  the  com- 
pressor is  running  at  capacity  ratings  as  to  speed  and  pressure: 

In  power  required,  for  a  2-stage  compound  steam-driven  machiM 
over  a  single-stage  plain  slide  valve,  a  gain  of  at  least  M%. 

In  volume,  a  gain  of  15  to  25%. 

In  co^,  an  insignificant  increase  compared  to  the  saving. 

In  power  actuated  compressors,  the  corresponding  gain  would  be 
a  saving  of  about  15%  in  power  and  a  gain  in  volume  of  from  15 
to  25%.  A  12  by  12  ins.,  belt-driven,  single-stage  compressor  will 
cost  $660,  and  a  two-stage  12  and  7  by  12  ins.  will  cost  $860.  Al- 
lowing for  the  difference  in  volume  delivered,  the  comparison  will 
be  as  $760  is  to  $860,  a  difference  of  $100,  which  will  be  saved 
in  power  in  3  months. 

For  altitudes,  the  gain  in  using  a  2-stage  compressor  is  still 
more  marked. 

The  next  loss  is  in  the  pipe  lines,  where  insufficient  stxes  cause 
a  frlctional  loss  of  pressure  and  leaks  cause  a  loss  of  volume.  The 
latter  is  generally  the  greater.  Tests  of  a  great  many  pipe  lines 
in  mines  develop  the  fact  that  probably  none  are  tight  and  the 
majority  leak  from  10  to  30%.  Small  leaks  at  each  Joint,  which 
can  only  be  discovered  by  using  soap  and  water,  make  a  consider- 
able total  loss. 

For  example,  upon  installing  a  large  compressor  under  guaran- 
tee, at  a  well-known  mine,  a  test  was  made  for  leakage.  The  pipe 
lines  were  long  and  numerous,  having  accumulated  during  10  years* 
working,  and  the  mine  manager  was  willing  to  allow  but  5%  loss 
for  leakage.  The  pipes  were  sealed  at  all  terminals  and  valves. 
and  the  compressor  gpeed  regulated  so  that  It  would  hold  the  pipe 
line  at  exactly  90  lbs.  It  required  40%  of  the  maximum  revolutions 
of  tlie  compressor  to  hold  the  pressure.  It  was  a  surprise  to  every 
one.  After  a  week's  work  on  the  lines  the  loss  was  reduced  to 
about  12%  and  there  remained.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  average  pipe 
lines  lose  le^s  than  16%. 

It  is  a  simple  matter  to  determine  and  easy  to  remedy  while  in- 
stalling the  pipe.  The  loss  should  not  be  allowed  to  exceed  5'^  If 
economy  is  desired,  and  a  line  may  with  care  be  made  practically 
tight.  It  seems  a  simple  Job  to  screw  pipe  together  so  it  will  not 
leak,  yet  It  is  not  so,  for  it  requires  patience  and  «xi>erienc«. 
Plumbers  encounter  great  dlfnculties  in  piping  large  buildings,  yet 
their  work  must  not  leak,  and  the  sam^  degree  of  attention  will 
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^ve  the  same  result  for  a  mine  and  It  will  pay  well  to  have  it  done 
properly  from  the  very  start. 

The  next  source  of  loss  is  in  using  pipes  that  are  too  small. 
The  temptation  to  use  small  pipes  In  levels  and  stopes  is  erreat 
because  they  can  be  put  In  place  so  readily.  But  they  occasion 
tnreat  loss;  in  many  instances,  pressure  gauges  placed  on  the  drill 
hose  have  given  readings  of  from  46  to  60  Iba,  with  from  80  to 
90  lbs.  at  the  compressor. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  a  drop  of  pressure  of  10  Iba,  from 
90  to  80.  for  example,  does  not  mean  a  10%  power  loss  —  the  loss 
Is  but  4%,  but  the  loss  in  the  work  performed  by  the  drill  more 
than  makes  up  for  it  It  would  probably  not  be  amiss  to  state 
here  that  the  average  pipe  lines  could  be  bettered  at  least  10%  by 
stopping  and  using  proper  size  of  pipes. 

It  seems  to  be  quite  well  understood  at  present  that  hoisting 
engines  operated  by  compressed  air  should  have  the  air  reheated 
before  use.  and  many  have  introduced  either  dry  air  heaters  or 
steam  heaters  for  their  hoists. 

In  a  hoisting  engine,  it  takes  about  25  cu.  ft.  of  free  air  com« 
pressed  to  90  lbs.  to  give  a  h.p.  used  cold,  and  about  16  cu.  ft, 
or  a  saving  of  85%.  when  properly  heated. 

If  compound  engines  be  used  on  the  hoist,  and  the  air  be  heated 
to  about  400  degs.  F.  before  using  in  each  cylinder,  a  h.p.  can  be 
produced  readily  with  8  cu.  ft.  of  free  air  per  h.p.  or  two-thirds 
leas  than  in  an  ordinary  hoisting  engine. 

Where  a  good-sized  hoist  is  used,  the  loss  in  using  primitive 
methods  runs  into  money  very  fast.  As  an  example  of  how  in- 
slgniflcant  things  cause  losses  in  compressed  air  machines,  my  at- 
tention was  called  recently  to  a  mill  engine,  driven  by  compressed 
air,  that  failed  to  give  the  stamps  the  requisite  drops  because  the 
air  supply  was  insufflcient  although  the  air  was  reheated.  Upon 
examining  the  engine,  it  was  found  to  have  an  unusual  clearance. 
and  a  three-eighths  plate  fastened  on  each  face  of  the  piston  re- 
duced the  loss  so  that  It  performed  the  work  in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner.  There  are  many  engines  running  with  similar  losses 
In  the  mines  to-day. 

Compressed  air  hoists  on  the  surface,  and  particularly  under 
ground,  should  have  sufficient  receiver  capacity  attached,  so  that 
when  the  hoists  are  working  they  do  not  reduce  the  pipe  line 
pressure  too  much,  otherwise  the  work  of  the  rock  drills  will  fall 
off  materially,  but  the  machine  men's  wages  are  going  on  Just  the 
same. 

The  greatest  loss  In  connection  with  the  use  of  compressed  air 
In  mines  is  in  using  the  ordinary  direct  acting  pump  for  station 
work,  and  but  little  progress  has  been  made  toward  bettering  this 
condition  In  any  but  two  or  three  larger  mines.  The  facts  are 
these: 

At  90  Iba  air  pressure.  If  It  takes  100  cu.  ft.  of  free  air  to  do 
a  certain  amount  of  pumping,  using  an  ordinary  direct  acting  pump, 
then  75  cu.  ft  will  do  the  same  work  if  the  air  be  heated  to  300 
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degB,  Sixty  cu.  ft.  will  be  required  in  a  compound  direct  actlnc 
pump  where  the  heating  is  only  enough  to  keep  the  pump  from 
freezing.  Fifty  cu.  ft.  will  be  required  if  heating  be  done  to  300 
degs.  before  using  in  the  high-pressure  cylinder.  Forty  cu.  ft. 
only  will  be  required  if  heating  be  done  to  300  degs.  before  uaizig 
in  the  low-pressure  cylinder  also.  Thirty -five  cu.  ft.  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  work  in  a  triple-cylinder  pump. 

In  other  words,  it  is  possible  to  save  two-thirds  of  the  air.  It 
is  not  much  trouble^  to  do  this  heating  underground,  and  the  saving 
is  enormous.  Distillate  at  6  eta  per  gal.  can  be  used  for  Jicating. 
It  is  not  dangerous,  the  odor  amounting  to  nothing  in  a  well-ven- 
tilated mine.  Where  any  quantity  of  water  is  to  be  pumped,  a 
small  flue  pipe  can  be  run  in  one  comer  of  a  shaft  GomiMrtment 
This  economical  style  of  pumping  is  in  constant  and  satisfactory 
use  at  the  North  Star  Mines  on  their  lowest  levels. 

Compressed  air  may  be  used  in  pumping  in  such  a  manner  that 
its  commercial  economy  may  more  than  offset  its  mechanical  econ- 
omy. Commercial  economy  has  for  its  basis  the  toted  cost  to  ac- 
complish an  end  rather  than  the  cost  at  any  unit  of  time.  For 
example,  the  Brunswick  Mine  at  Grass  Valley  struck  a  flow  of 
water  on  the  1.260-ft.  level  that  the  Cornish  pump  could  not  handle, 
and  the  mine  filled  to  the  700-ft.  level,  at  which  point  the  Cornlsli 
pump  held  the  water.  The  problem  wiui  to  recover  the  1.2S0-fL 
level  and  establish  a  station  pump  there.  It  is  evident  that  if 
there  was  no  water  flowing  Into  the  mine,  the  most  economical  way 
to  remove  it  would  be  to  apply  pumps  that  were  mechanically 
economical  and  the  situation  would  be  very  simple.  The  shaft  is 
so  small  that  large  pumps  and  their  pipes  and  appurtenances  were 
difficult  to  handle,  and  at  every  25  ft.  they  would  have  to  be 
stopped,  disconnected,  lowered  and  connected  up  again,  which  would 
have  caused  a  great  deal  of  delay,  during  which  time  large  volumes 
of  water  are  coming  into  the  mine.  Consequently,  the  situation 
came  to  be  one  where  the  system  that  would  get  the  water  out 
quickest  and  thus  gain  on  the  incoming  water  would  probably  cost 
least  by  the  time  the  water  was  out.  although  perhaps  costing  more 
per  foot-gallon  pumped. 

With  this  idea  in  view,  an  air  lift  was  installed  at  the  700-ft 
level  of  the  Brunswick,  to  deliver  water  to  the  Cornish  and  also  to 
an  electric  pump  established  on  that  station.  An  8-in.  water  main 
was  lowered  on  trucks  down  the  shaft,  as  far  as  possible,  to  give 
submergence,  and  then  a  2V^-in.  air  pipe  was  lowered  into  thia 
and  followed  down  at  proper  distances  relative  to  the  lowering 
water  in  the  shaft.  The  quantity  delivered  was  about  800  gals, 
per  min.  at  the  beginning  and  sixteen  days  flrom  starting,  the  1,000- 
ft.  level  was  uncovered,  and  250  gals,  per  min.  were  being  de- 
livered with  a  vertical  lift  of  300  ft.  and  a  submergence  of  only 
230  ft.  On  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  water  was 
lowered,  this  method  was  commercially  very  economical,  and  this 
simple  and  inexpensive  arrangement  is  commended  to  others. 

To  secure  the  actual  h.p.  required  to  compress  a  given  volume  of 
air  to  any  desired  pressure,  10  to  15%  should  be  added  to  the  figures 
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TABLE  XII.     HORSEPOWER  (THEORETICAL)  REQUIRED  TO 
COMPRESS  100  CU.  FT.  FREE  AIR  TO  VARIOUS  PRESSURES 

Savins  of  two-stage  over 
single-stage  compreHsion 
Horsepower       Per  cent. 


pressure 

Single-stage  Two-stage 

5 

1.97        

10 

3.61 

15 

5.02 

20 

6.28 

26 

7.44 

80 

8.46 

36 

9.41 

40 

10.30 

46 

11.13 

60 

11.92        10.66 

66 

12.67        11.25 

60 

13.37        11.81 

65 

14.05        12.34 

70 

14.70        12.84 

75 

16.32        13.32 

80 

16.91        13.77 

85 

16.48        14.21 

90 

17.04        14.63 

95 

17.57        15.03 

100 

18.09        15.42 

110 

19.08        16.15 

120 

20.01        16.83 

130 

20.90        17.46 

140 

21.74        18.07 

150 

22.55       18.64 

160 

23.32        19.26 

170 

24.06        19.78 

180 

24.77        20.27 

190 

26.46        20.74 

200 

26.12        21.19 

210 

•  •  • 

21.54 

220 

•  a  • 

21.96 

230 

«  •  • 

22.37 

240 

•  •  • 

22.76 

250 

•  •  •  « 

23.03 

260 

«  •  • 

23.28 

270 

•  •  • 

23.84 

280 

•  •  •  I 

24.19 

290 

•  •  • 

24.63 

300 

•  •  •  4 

24.85 

850 

•  •  •  1 

26.35 

400 

m    •    • 

27.65 

450 

•  ■  •  1 

28.86 

500 

•  •  •  a 

29.97 

1.28 
1.42 
1.57 
1.71 
1.85 
2.00 
2.13 
2.27 
2.41 
2.54 
2.67 
2.93 
8.18 
8.48 
8.67 
3.91 
4.06 
4.29 
4.51 
4.70 
4.98 


•  ■   • 

•  •   • 


■    •    • 
•   •  • 


10.70 
11.22 
11.72 
12.18 
12.61 
13.04 
13.40 
13.77 
14.12 
14.46 
14.77 
16.36 
16.90 
16.42 
16.89 
17.38 
17.40 
17.80 
18.18 
18.46 
18.88 


shown  above,  depending  upon  the  size  and  type  of  the  compressor, 
to  allow  for  mechanical  losses. 

Conversion  of  Free  Air  to  Compressed  Air.  Table  XIII  from 
Mine  and  Quarry,  April,  1913,  gives  the  equivalents  of  free  a|r  to 
compressed  air. 

E2xample:  Given  348  cu.  ft.  of  air  compressed  to  95  lbs.  pres- 
sure at  4,000  ft.  altitude.  Opposite  4,000  and  below  95  appears 
the  figure  8.63.     8.63  X  348  =  2,968.44  =  volume  in  "free  air." 

Air  Compressor  Economy  In  New  York  City.  Tests  were  made 
by  Smith.  Hauser,  Locher  and  Co.  on  two  compressors  of  different 
makes,  used  to  supply  air  for  rock  tunnel  work  on  the  Catskill 
Aqueduct  from  99th  St  to  14th  St.  in  New  York  City.    From  a  de- 
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TABLE  XIIL     CONVKRSION  COMPRESSED  AIR  TO  FREE  AIR 


Ba-    AtmoB- 
Altitude,    rome-    pheiic 
ft. 

0 
500 
1.000 
1.500 
2.000 
8.000 
4.000 
6.000 
6.000 
7.000 
8.000 
9.000 
10.000 


Gauge  pressure,  lbs. 


ter 

pressure 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

80.00 

14.7 

4.40 

5.08 

5.76 

6.44 

7.12 

7.80 

8.48 

29.45 

14.45 

4.46 

5.15 

5.83 

6.53 

7.23 

7.92 

8.61 

28.90 

14.12 

4.54 

5.24 

5.95 

6.66 

7.37 

8.08 

8.79 

28.35 

13.92 

4.59 

5.31 

6.03 

6.75 

7.46 

8.18 

8.9« 

27.78 

13.61 

4.67 

5.41 

6.14 

6.88 

7.61 

8.34 

9.0< 

26.75 

13.10 

4.81 

5.58 

6.34 

7.10 

7.87 

863 

9.4« 

25.75 

12.61 

4.96 

5.76 

6.55 

7.34 

8.14 

8.9S 

9.72 

24.78 

12.15 

611 

594 

6.76 

7.68 

8.40 

9.22 

1005 

23.86 

11.75 

5.24 

6.16 

696 

7.81 

866 

9.61 

lose 

22.97 

11.27 

5.43 

6.32 

7.21 

8.10 

8.98 

9.87 

10  76 

22.10 

10.85 

5.61 

6.63 

7.46 

8.37 

9.29 

10.21 

11  14 

21.30 

10.46 

5.78 

6.74 

7.70 

8.67 

9.61 

10.57 

11  it 

20.60 

10.10 

5.95 

6.94 

7.93 

8.92 

9.91 

10.90 

11.8S 

tailed  account  of  these  tests,  given  by  F.  A.  Halleck  In  Mine  and 
Quarry.  March,  1912.  we  have  abstracted  the  following: 

Motor-Driven  Air  Compressors.  CompreKsed  air  for  the  3  up- 
town shafts  is  supplied  by  a  central  plant  in  Central  Park,  con- 
sisting  of  three  Sullivan  "  Class  WN-2  *'  direct  connected,  two 
stage  air  compressors,  each  driven  by  a  self-starting  synchronous 
motor,  mounted  on  the  crank  shaft  and  rated  at  400  h.p.  at  188 
r.p.m.  The  voltage  is  6.600  In  the  stationary  armature  and  the 
revolving  field  is  excited  by  a  direct  current  generator  running  at 
675  r.p.m..  and  delivering  current  at  125  volts.  This  generator  is 
driven  by  a  belt  from  the  crank  shaft  of  the  compressor.  The  com- 
pressors have  high  pressure  cylinders  15  V^  ins.  in  diameter,  low 
pressure  cylinders  26  ins.  in  diameter,  and  a  common  stroke  of 
18  ins.  This  gives  a  piston  displacement  per  unit,  at  188  r.p.m.. 
of  2.070  cu.  ft.  per  min. 

There  are  two  Corliss  inlet  valves  on  each  cylinder,  moved  by 
eccentrics  on  the  crank  shaft.  The  air  is  discharged  through 
cushioned  poppet  valves  of  a  special  pattern.  The  port  area  of 
the  discharge  valves  is  16%  of  the  cylinder  area  in  the  low  pres- 
sure cylinder,  and  17%  in  the  high  pressure  cylinder. 

The  interc'ooler  in  these  machines  is  vertical  and  placed  between 
the  air  cylinders.  The  intercooler  provid«*s  10  76  sq.  ft.  of  cooling 
area  per  100  cu.  ft.  of  free  air.     Copper  water  tubes  are  used. 

The  volume  of  air  delivered  Is  proportioned  to  the  demand  by 
means  of  a  double  beat  unloading  valve  on  the  air  Inlet  of  the 
intake  cylinder.  This  valve  is  either  fully  open  or  tightly  closed, 
so  that  no  choking  effect  is  exerted  on  the  entering  air;  and  is 
operated  by  a  variation  of  five  lbs.  in  the  receiver  pressure. 

A  fly-wheel  weighing  7.000  lbs.  renders  the  action  of  the  machine 
smooth  and  even  in  picking  up  its  load,  as  well  as  at  all  other 
times,  and  eliminates  peaks  in  the  power  consumption.  The  ma- 
chine and  fly-wheel  without  the  motor  weigh  22  tons. 

At  each  of  the  three  downtown  shafts  air  is  supplied  by  a  single 
compre.ssor  of  the  two-stage,  duplex  pattern,  of  another  make, 
direct-driven  by  a  se1f-.<ttartlng  synchronous  motor,  using  6.600*vott 
current     The  dimensions   of  these   machines  are:  cylinder  diaro- 
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etars,  low  pre08ur«t  26%  ins.;  high  pressure^  16%  Ins.;  stroke, 
21  Ins.  The  piston  displacement  of  each  unit  is  2,119  cu.  ft.  per 
mln.  at  188  r.p.tn.  Air  enters  the  cylinder  through  piston  inlet 
valves,  and  is  discharged  through  poppet  valves.  . 

The  amount  of  air  delivered  is  proportioned  to  the  demand  by 
a  clearance  controller,  designed  to  operate  for  no  load,  %,  %  and 
%  loads.  In  this  system  of  unloading,  reservoirs  are  provided, 
into  which  a  portion  of  the  air  compressed  at  each  stroke  is  diverted» 
depending  on  the  quantity  of  air  required  for  use.  This  air  flows 
back  Into  the  cylinder  on  the  return  stroke  of  the  piston.  de« 
creasing,  by  the  amount  of  its  volume,  the  intake  capacity  of  the 
compressor. 

Test  of  Compreaaora.  The  contractors  decided  to  test  one  ma- 
chine of  each  type,  in  order  to  learn  as  closely  as  possible  the  ac- 
tual air  delivery  and  power  consumption,  or  in  other  words, 
the  relative  electrical  input  per  cu.  ft.  of  air  actually  delivered. 
On  January  18,  1912,  unit  No.  3  of  the  plant  in  Central  Park  was 
tested,  and  on  January  22,  the  piston  inlet  machine  at  60th  SL 
was  tested,  under  identical  conditions. 

At  the  time  these  tests  were  made,  both  compressors  had  been 
at  work  under  actual  service  conditions  for  a  number  of  weeks. 
No  special  preparations  or  adjustments  for  the  test  were  made 
on  either  machine.  The  makers  of  each  compressor  were  given 
abundant  notice  of  the  time  and  purposes  of  the  test,  and  both  had 
engineers  on  the  ground,  who  checked  the  readings  and  inspected 
the  machines  and  apparatus. 

The  results  sought  were:  Delivery  efficiency,  power  consumption 
and  amount  of  cooling  water  used. 

Orifice  Teat.  The  quantity  of  air  delivered  was  measured  by  a 
battery  of  orifices  connected  to  the  main  air  line.  These  orifices 
were  eight  in  number,  ranging  in  diameter  from  %2  up  to  %-ln., 
and  were  made  in  plates  %  in.  thick,  connected  to  a  manifold  by 
ordinary  globe  valves.  The  orifices  were  countersunk  with  a  Vio'in. 
radius  next  the  globe  valves,  so  that  the  escaping  air  completely 
filled  the  orifices.  The  manifold  was  equipped  with  a  thermometer 
well  and  tapped  for  a  pressure  gauge.  In  running  the  test,  orifices 
were  opened  until  the  pressure  was  exactly  maintained  at  a  pre- 
determined point  The  maximum  flow  of  air  at  the  full  pressure 
showed  the  delivery  efficiency  of  the  compressor. 

The  type  of  orifice  used  had  been  tested  carefully,  by  the  dis- 
placement tank  method,  and  the  quantity  of  air  discharged  agreed 
accurately  with  Fllegner's  formula. 

At  188  r.p.m.,  the  Sullivan  compressor  filled  two  %-in.  orifices, 
two  %-ln.,  and  one  Me-ln.  The  piston  inlet  machine,  at  the  same 
speed,  filled  two  %-ln.  orifices  and  two  orifices  %  In.  in  diameter. 
This  gives  an  actual  delivery  capacity  of  1,814  cu.  ft.  of  free  air 
for  the  Sullivan  machine,  or  a  delivery  efficiency  of  87.7«%  ;  and  a 
delivery  caiwcity  of  1.676  cu.  ft,  or  79.1%  delivery  efficiency  for  the 
piston  inlet  compressor. 

Readings  on  the  latter  machine  were  also  taken  at  %,  and  % 
and   %    load.     The   orifice   test   showed*  deliveries,   respectively,   of 
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H  load.  12%. 

Deriviation  of  Delivery  Rottos  for  Comprtfor.  As  the  untokd- 
Ing  device  on  the  compreBBor  was  of  the  total  closure  pattern,  the 
following  flgures  are  derived  front  full  load  and  no  load  readlncs: 

Ratio  ot 
Ft.  air      delivery  to 
pis.  dtii[L 
CompresBor  ninnliiK  at  full  load   %   time.   !& 

time   no  load    1163  (7% 

Compreseor  runnlns  at  full  loa,d   %   time.   H 

time  no  load   SOT  44% 

Compresaor  running  at   full  load    U    time.   % 

time   no  load    4St  tt% 

Cooling  Water.  The  temi»erature  of  the  cooling  water  pa^nc 
through  the  incercooler  and  cylinder  jackets  was  taken  at  vuioui 
pointH.  and  It  was  carefully  weighed.  On  the  Sullivan  machine 
the  Inlercooler  circulation  was  Et  Iba.  per  min.,  and  that  throush 
the  cylinder  Jackets,  22  lbs.,  or  a  foUl  ol  76  llw.  The  Sullivan 
machine  therefore  used  K  gal.  per  100  cu.  ft  of  free  air.  aa  coin- 
pared  with   1  gal.  for  the  piston  Inlet  compressor. 


bellen  per  nOO  Cobic  Feet 


I 


Fig.  1.     Coat  of  fuel  when  URlng  gas. 

Steam  Driven  Air  Compreseor  Economie*.  G.  C.  SteWea  In 
Power.  Nov.-  2B.  1911,  slates  that  during  the  past  It  has  been  the 
practice  to  give  but  IKtle  attention  to  the  cost  of  operation  In  the 
medlum-atied  compresned-air  plants,  and  In  some  cases  this  holds 
true  for  the  larger  plants.  First  cost  haa  been  the  main  mil' 
side  ration. 

Single-stage  machines  compressing  to  90  or  100  lbs.  have  been 
purchased  with  Bim])le  steam  cylinders,  operating  at  ItG  lbs.  steam 
pressure  at  the  throttle,  Thexe  have  operated  for  years  In  lo- 
calities where  the  fuel  cost  Is  high,  and  where  difflcultlea  were  en- 
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countered,  due  to  dust  and  carbonlilns  effects,  with  Consequent 
lOBses  In  economy  and  eiploBionB  due  to  eitremely  high  t«mpera- 
t.ure  condlllons  and  troubles  In  lubrication. 

Improvements  have  taken  place  more  readily  In  the  air  end  by 
tlie  adoption  ot  the  Z-staxe  compreasora.  with  consequent  economy, 
due  to  IntercooUng,  and  ease  of  lubrication  because  of  lower  tem- 
I>erature.  In  the  steam  end.  however,  the  most  economical  ar- 
rangement of  cylinders  and  valves  has  not  been  followed  generally, 
and  there  has  been  considerable  loss  In  fuel  economy  and  through 
Investment  for  Increased  boiler  plant. 

Among  Hteam-drlven  compressors  which  have  been  used  to  a 
larga  extent  may  be  mentioned  those  employing  the  Meyer  valve 
on  the  Bteam  end.  ThlH  type  of  valve  Is  cuiitomarlly  used  In  con- 
Junction  with  a  Ihrotllln^  governor,  controlled  by  air  pressure. 
Ah  the  valves  are  hand  set.  under  varying  conditions  of  load  wlth- 


Flg.  2.     Cost  of  fuel  when  using  coal. 

out  constant  attendance  It  becomes  necessary  to  arrange  the  valves 
to  cut  oft  at  a  flzed  point,  necessarily  so  late  as  practically  to 
eliminate  all  the  economies  which  might  be  expected  If  the  com- 
pressor were  driven  under  Bied  conditions  and  constant  output. 
If  the  Heyer  valves  are  set  at  an  economical  cutoff,  and  a  heavy 
load  comes  upon  the  machine.  It  will  atop,  and  the  air  supply  may 
be  cut  off  at  considerable  Inconvenience.  This  type  of  valve,  there- 
fore. Involves,  under  varying  compressed-air  demaiidB,  either  a  loss 
In  economy  or  constant  attendance.  The  well  known  throttling 
type  of  governor,  which  Is  the  UHuaJ  adjunct  to  this  type  of  com- 
pressor, does  not  permit  the  highest  steam  economy. 

It  therefore  becomes  necessary,  even  where  the  fuel-supply  cost 
per  unit  Is  low.  if  the  most  economical  commercial  results  are  to  be 
obtained,  to  consider  carefully  not  only  the  design  of  the  com- 
pressor In  detail,  but  also  all  the  factors  entering  Into  the  cost 
of  the  compressed  air  plant.  In  the  cost  of  a  new  plant  this  would 
:  the  cost  ot  the  Decessary  boiler  capacity 
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installed,  the  cost  of  the  compressor  foundations,  buildinir  anJ  all 
other  factors  involved  in  the  complete  installation.  The  annual 
charges  based  upon  the  total  cost  of  the  compressor  installed  for 
the  same  capacity  of  output,  added  to  the  cost  of  fuel  operatioa 
and  maintenance  cost,  will  give  the  proper  Imsis  for  comparison 
and  decision   in  the   purchase  of  the  most  economical  compressor. 

Since  an  air  compressor  is  to  deliver  a  certain  amount  of  free 
air,  compressed  to  a  certain  pressure,  it  is  desirable  in  securing 
bids  that  the  steam  consumption  be  obtained,  based  upon  100  cu. 
ft.  of  air  compressed  to  the  desired  gagre  pressure. 

In  Pigs.  1  and  2  are  represented  the  annual  fuel  costs  of  com- 
pressed air  based  on  10  hrs.  for  366  days  when  delivering  100  cu. 
ft  of  free  air  compressed  to  110  lbs.  gage.  Pig.  7  represents  the 
cost  when  gas  is  used  for  fuel  under  the  steam  boilers,  and  Fig.  8 
when  using  coal.  The  price  of  gas  is  taken  as  varying  from  5  cts. 
to  12  cts.  a  thousand  cu.  ft,  and  the  price  of  coal  fr^m  70  cts. 
a  ton  to  $1.50  per  ton.  As  a  sample  of  what  may  be  expected 
from  a  compressor  of  approximately  1,200  cu.  ft  capacity,  of  com- 
pound noncondensing  steam  end  with  an  economical  valve  gear 
and  two-stage  air  end,  it  might  be  stated  that  the  steam  consump- 
tion per  100  cu.  ft,  compressed  to  110  Iba  gage,  is  approximately 
6.1  lbs   of  steam. 

Comparative  Costs  of  Compressing  Air  by  Steam  and  Electricity. 
The  following  data  were  given  by  William  Thompson  before  the 
Canadian  Mining  Institute.  The  steam  and  electrically  operated 
compressed  air  plants,  from  which  the  information  was  gathered, 
were  located  at  Rossland,  B.  C,  the  power  being  used  to  operate 
mines. 

Steam  Plant.  The  steam  plant  consisted  of  two  260  h.p.  Heine 
safety  water  tube  boilers  supplying  steam  at  160  lbs.  pressure  to  2 
compound  condensing  Corliss  2 -stage  air  compressors  of  the  follow- 
ing dimensions: 

Diameter  Inches 

High  press,  steam  cylinder   22 

Low  pres&  steam  cylinder 36 

High  press,  air  cylinder   82 

Low   press,   air  cylinder,   one  compressor 26 

Low  press,  air  cylinder,  other  compressor 38 

LengUi  of  stroke   48 

In  addition  there  were  nine  126-h.p.  steel  shell  tubular  boilers, 
designed  to  operate  the  hoisting  and  surface  plants,  which  could  be 
connected  if  desirable. 

Electrically  Driven  Air  Compreaaing  Plant  was  erected  by  the 
Rcssland  Great  Western  Mines,  Limited,  and  was  originally  in- 
tended to  be  operated  in  connection  with  the  steam  plant  previously 
described,  the  intention  being  to  supply  power  from  a  central  sta- 
tion to  four  mines,  owned  by  different  companies.  The  arrange- 
ment would  have  given  each  mine  power  at  the  lowest  possible  cost 
and  have  ensured  continuous  operations  by  reason  of  the  com- 
pressing plant  being  arranged  in  separate  units.     Kach  company 
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'vroold  pay  lU  share  of  operation  maintenance  of  plant,  pro  rata 
to  ita  consumption  of  air. 

1^'hen  it  was  found  necessary  to  erect  the  third  unit  to  the  com- 
pressing plant,  unforeseen  difficulties  presented  themselves  in  the 
shape  of  shortage  of  water  for  condensing  and  cooling  purposea 
On  examination  it  was  found  that  a  satisfactory  supply  could  not 
be  eecured  without  heavy  capital  expenditures  for  erection  of 
flum^  etc.,  to  convey  the  water  to  where  it  was  required  for  use. 

It  was,  however,  found  that  a  supply  of  water,  barely  sufficient 
for  the  intercoolers  and  waterjackets,  was  available  about  %  mile 
from  the  steam  plant.  By  conserving  this  water  supply,  cooling 
and  re-using,  it  was  decided  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  for  the 
air  cylinder  jackets  and  intercoolers  could  be  secured. 

Electrical  Equipment.  Three-phase,  S.K.C.,  synchronous  motor, 
designed  for  2,200  volts,  with  rated  capacity  of  660  kws.,  equiva- 
lent to  about  826  h.p.  The  motor  is  provided  with  a  separate 
starting  motor,  mounted  on  the  main  frame,  exciter  and  Italian 
marble  switch-board,  on  which  all  operating  switches  and  instru- 
ments are  mounted. 

There  is  a  60-in.  Frlsbee  clutch  set  intermediate  between  the 
driving  pulley  and  the  motor.  The  motor  is  of  a  four  bearing 
type,  fitted  with  self-aligning  and  self-oiling  sleeves.  The  entire 
machine  is  mounted  upon  a  solid  cast  iron  base  set  upon  massive 
concrete  foundations.  The  driving  pulley  is  60  ins.  in  diameter, 
grooved  for  22V^-in.  ropes,  and  runs  at  270  r.p.m. 

All  tests  were  conducted  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the 
writer.  *  and  extreme  care  was  taken  to  arrive  at  actual  facts. 
Indicator  diagrams  were  taken  oft  both  the  steam  and  air  cylinders 
every  half-hour,  and  the  results  tabulated.  Coal  consumed  was 
weighed,  and  all  other  supplies,  such  as  waste,  oil,  etc..  charged 
as  used. 

Readings  were  also  taken  and  recorded  by  means  of  a  delicately 
adjusted  kw.  meter,  connected  to  the  primary  mains,  of  the  amount 
of  electric  i>ower  used.  The  test  extended  over  a  period  of  30 
days,  without  interruption,  both  plants  being  run  under  exactly 
similar  conditions  as  to  air  pressure. 

ESach  of  the  plants  tested  being  modem  and  representative  of 
their  respective  tjrpes,  gave  an  opportunity  for  a  comparative  test 
that  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  an  individual  engineer  under  such 
favorable  conditions,  as  to  work  being  performed,  and  for  this  rea- 
son is  the  more  valuable  as  data  for  basing  calculations  as  to 
problems  of  power. 

The  average  results  of  the  80  days'  test  are  recorded  in  Tables 
XIV  and  XV. 

The  saving  shown  in  Table  XV  would  be  affected  adversely  if 
the  electric  plant  was  operated  singly  and  the  entire  air  com- 
pressed was  not  used,  for  the  reason  that  electrically  driven 
compressors  must  be  operated  at  constant  speed,  and  loss  of  air 
at  safety  valve  would  be  considerably  increased  over  the  same  loss 
at  steam  plant,  which  could  be  run  at  the  speed  required  to  com- 
press the  amount  of  air  actually  required.     This  loss  would,  how- 
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TABLE  XIV.     OPERATING  COSTS  OP  STEAM  AND  ELEXTTRIC 

PLANTS 

Work  performed  by  steam  plant: 

Averaee   indicated   h.p.   at  steam  cylinders  of   the 

combined  machines  730 

Free  air  compressed  per  minute  from  atmospheric 

pressure  to  95  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  cu.  ft 5.432 

Free  air  compressed  per  hr l 325.920 

Averafire  h.p.   required  at  steam  cylinders  to  com- 
press 100  cu.  ft  of  air  per  min.  to  g&uge  pressure  *11.4 

Pounds  of  coal  consumed  duringr  test,  lbs 1.038,000 

Pounds  of  coal  consumed  per  day  of  24  hours,  lbs. . .  36.400 
AveraiTd  pounds  of  coal  consumed  per  h.p.  per  hr. 

duriner  test 1.9 

Work  performed  by  electric  plant: 

Average  h.p.  registered  at  switchboard   640 

Free    air    compressed    per    min.    from    atmospheric 

pressure  to  96  lbs.  gauge  pressure,  cu.  ft 3.319 

Free  air  compressed  per  hour 199.140 

Average  h.p.  required  at  motor  to  compress  100  cu. 

ft.  of  free  air  per  min.  to  96  lbs.  gauge  pressure. .  16.3 

Cost  of  operating  steam  plant: 

Total  cost  of  fuel  consumed  during  test I2.880.4S 

Total  cost  of  wages  for  employees   710.00 

Total  cost  of  oils,  waste,  etc 147. 3* 

Total  cost  for   30   days,   exclusive  of  maintenance 

and  depreciation    13.737  75 

Cost  per  h.p.  i>er  month  for  fuel 3.96 

Cost  per  h.p.  per  month  for  oil,  etc 0.20 

Cost  per  h.p.  per  month  for  wages 0.97 

•    $5.13 

Cost  per  h.p.  per  annum    ) $61.56 

Co.st  for  each  100.000  cu.  ft  of  free  air  compressed  1  59 

Cost  per  drill  shift   127 

Note:     80.000  cu.  ft.  taken  as  the  average  consumption  per  shift 
of  one  Z%  in.  drill. 

Cost  of  operating  electric  plant: 

Cost  of  current  for  thirty  days $1,744.26 

Cost  of  employees'    wages    270  00 

Cost  of  oils,  waste,  etc 73.00 

Total   cost   for   30   days,   exclusive  of  maintenance 

and   depreciation    $2,087.86 

Average  co.«»t  per  h.p.  per  month 3.S7 

Average  cost  per  h.p..  per  annum 46.44 

Cost  for  each  100  000  cu.  ft  of  air  compressed 1.46 

Cost  per  dHll  shift   1 1' 

Note  —  80.000  cu.  ft  taken  as  the  average  consumption  per  shift 
of  one  3% -in.  drill. 


TABLE  XV.     COMPARATIVE  RESULTS   BETWEEN  THE  TWO 

TYPES  OF  COMPRESSORS 

(Each  100,000  cu.  ft.  of  air  compressed  from  atmospheric  pressure 

to  95  lbs.  receiver  pressure.) 

Cost  for  each  100,000  cubic  ft.  of  free  air  compressed  by  steam 

plant  (Table  XIV)    $1  5« 

Coat  for  each  100.000  cubic  ft.  of  free  air  compressed  by  elec- 
tric plant    (Table  XIV)    146 

Result,  saving  by  electricity  over  steam 6.4  per  cent 
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ever,  be  slightly  offset  by  the  Increased  cost  per  h.p.  by  working 
the  steam  compressors  on  underload. 

Results  obtained  from  the  system  of  Intercoollng  used  on  the 
compressors  tested  are  noteworthy. 

In  Table  XIV  it  Is  shown  that  the  steam  plant  required  18.4 
h.p.  to  compress  100  cu.  ft.  of  air  to  96  lbs.  gauge  pressure  per 
min.  The  best  power  factor  recorded  that  has  come  under  the 
writer's  notice,  for  doing  the  same  amount  of  work  by  a  two-stage 
compressor.  Is  14.6  h.p.,  which  shows  a  saving  of  8%  resulting  from 
the  use  of  specially  designated  intercoolers,  for  which  the  manu- 
facturers are  entitled  to  receive  the  credit. 

How  this  result  is  obtained  can  be  best  understood  by  repro- 
ducing the  average  of  a  number  of  tests  made  on  the  efflciency  of 
the  intercooler  during  the  progress  of  the  power  test.  The  results 
of  the  tests  are  as  follows: 

Degs.  F. 

Temperature  of  cooling  water  at  Inlet  of  Intercooler 42 

Temperature  of  cooling  water  at  outlet  of  intercooler 60 

Rise  In  temperature  of  cooling  water  while  passing  through 

intercooler    8 

Temperature  of  air  at  outlet  of  low  pressure  cylinder  and 

before    passing    through    intercooler    196 

Temperature  of  air  at  inlet  of  high  pressure  cylinder  after 

passing  through  intercooler   64 

Reduction  in  temperature  of  air  after  passing  through  inter- 
cooler         142 

Cost  of  Compressing  Air  at  a  Large  Plant  In  Utah.  The  fol- 
lowing data  on  the  cost  of  operating  a  large  cross  compound.  2-stage 
compressor  plant  in  Utah  is  given  in  a  letter  to  the  authors  by 
F.  Charles  Merry.  Approximately  one  hundred  million  cu.  ft.  of 
free  air  were  compressed  per  month. 

Power  house  labor:  Per  1000  cu.  ft. 

At  average  Utah  rates  for  1914 $0.0052 

Repair  and  maintenance  labor 0.0012 

Fuel  (slack  coal  at  average  Utah  prices) 0.0192 

Other  supplies   0.0019 

Total  operating  cost $0.0276 

Ltb&  coal  per  1000  cu.  ft. 9.33 

The  above  is  the  average  of  6  months*  operation  and  represents 
the  best  work  done  with  the  plant  up  to  that  time. 

Panama  Air  Compressor  Lubrication.  The  following  report  of 
the  use  of  lubricating  oils  in  the.three  air-compressor  plants  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission  for  the  month  of  February,  1911,  is 
from  a  letter  by  D.  B.  Irwin  published  in  Power.  It  shows  the 
number  of  revolutions,  sq.  ft.  covered  per  pint  of  oil,  output  in 
cu.  ft.  of  air  and  the  cost  per  million  sq.  ft.  covered. 

In  the  air-compressor  plants  at  Empire,  Las  Cascadas  and  Rio 
Grande  were  14  compressors,  each  of  426  h.p.  and  all  operating 
at  a  steam  pressure  of  126  lbs.  The  engines  were  simple  twin 
cylinder;  the  compressors  were  of  the  double-cylinder  cross-com- 
pound type.    The  area  of  the  two  steam  cylinders  was  9.42  sq.  ft.; 
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TABLE  XIV. 


OilR  used : 

Valve  oil.  sal 

Stationary  engine  oil.  gal . . 

Air  compressjor  cylinder  oil. 
gal 

Revolutiomt  per  gal.  of  valve 
oil :     

Revolution  per  gal.  of  sta- 
tionary-engine   oil 

Revolutions  per  gal.  of  air- 
conipre»»or  cylinder  oil. 

Sq.  ft.  fovered  per  pint  of 
valve  oil 

Sq.  ft.  rovt^ed  per  pint  of 
air-compressor  cylinder 
oil     

Cost  per  million  sq.-ft.  cov- 
ered (.»«urfHce)  : 

Valve  oil    

Air-compr«hSMor  cylinder.. 

Otitput  of  free  air.  cu.-ft..   378.879.661 

the  area  of  the  low-pressure  air  cylinders,  16.17;  the  area  of 
the  high -pressure  cylinders.  9  42  sq.  ft.  The  speed  of  these 
compressors  was  from  127  to  137  r.p.m. 

Efficiency  of  Compressed  Air  Transmission.  Snowden  B,  Red- 
field  in  American  Machinist  states  that  In  nearly  all  cases  com- 
pressed air  i.s  used  in  some  form  of  reciprocating  cylinder  without 
expansion ;  indeed  if  expansion  were  allowed  (unless  reheating  is 
resorted  to)  while  the  air  could  then  give  up  more  work,  the  nnoif*- 
ture  always  present  in  the  air  would  quickly  freeze,  choklns  the 
exhaust  ports  and  passages  of  the  machine  with  ice. 
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Ab  examples  of  machines  usiner  air  with  little  or  no  expansion, 
rock  drills  and  pneumatic  tools  may  be  cited,  and  some  interesting 
llsures  as  to  the  efllclency  of  the  power  transformation  are  ^ven 
by  the  accompanyingr  diagrams. 

Indicator  diagrams  of  such  machines  would  theoretically  be  rec- 
tangles, but  wire  drawing  and  cushioning  effects  of  the  valve 
mechanism  would  considerably  modify  this.  It  may  be  assumed 
then,  reasoning  from  such  a  thing  as  a  steam  pump  cylinder,  with- 
out cutoff,  that  the  diagram  factor  will  be  about  80%.  In  other 
words  the  actual  mean  effective  pressure  will  be  about  80%  of 
what  the  theoretic  rectangular  diagram  would  give. 

On  this  basis  It  is  determined  that  a  standard  rock  drill  having 
a  3-ln.  diameter  cylinder  will  develop  about  6.2  Indicated  h.p.  with 
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Fig.  4.     Probable  efficiency  referred  to  steam  end  of  compressor. 

100  lbs.  at  the  throttle,  this  decreasing  with  the  pressure  supplied, 
down  to  about  3.7  i.h.p.  with  only  60  lbs.  pressure. 

A  3-in.  rock  drill  will  require  about  138  cu.  ft.  of  free  air  per 
min.,  with  100  lbs.  pressure  at  the  throttle;  this  decreasing  to  90 
cu.  ft.  with  only  60  lbs.  pressure. 

Knowing  the  quantity  of  air  and  the  pressure,  the  compressor 
h.p.   is  easily  calculated. 

Thus,  allowing  10  lbs.  pressure  drop  in  the  pipe,  a  3-in.  rock 
drill  win  require  29.8  i.h.p.  in  the  steam  cylinders  of  the  com- 
pressor with  LOO  Iba  pressure  and  single-stage  compression,  or 
26.2  i.hp.  with  compound  compression.  These  figures  reduce  as 
the  pressure  used  is  reduced,  but  this,  of  course,  reduces  the  work 
done  by  the  tool. 

Comparing  the  probable  i.h.p.  developed  inside  the  drill  cylinder 
with  the  actual  compressor  power  required  to  furnish  the  air,  gives 
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TABLE  XV.     SHOWING  LOSS  IN  PRESSURE.  IN  POUNDS.  DUB 

TO  FRICTION   IN  PIPES   100  FEET  IN  LENGTH  —  GAUGE 

PRESSURE  AT  ENTRANCE  TO  PIPE.   75   LBS, 

CUBIC  FEET  FRBB  AIR  DELIVBRBO  PIR  MINUTE 

Diam. 

pipe  26  60  76  100  126      160      200      260      300      260     400 

1  .38  1.61  3.4  6.06       

1%  -11  .42  .96  1.69       

1^  ...  .16  .37  .66     1.02     1.46     2.6         

2  ...  .04  .08  .14  .22       .32       .66       .88     1.26     1.72    2  26 

2Mi 04  .07        .1          .17        .27        .39        .63      .69 

8  ...  ■•.  •«•  ...  ...        ,04       .06       .1          .16       .2        .26 

3% 07        .09      .12 

4         06 

1^  :::    :::    :::    :::    :::    :::    :::    :::    :::    :;:  ::: 

6  

7         

8         

10         

12         

Diam. 
pipe  600      600      700      800      900    1000    1200    1600    1800    2000    2600 

i« ::;  ;;;  iii  i  ;;;  ;;:  ;;;  :;;  ;;;  i;;  in 

2^1.08  1.66  2.11  276       

3  .4  .68  .79  103     1.3       1.61      2.32       

3^      .18  .26  .36  .47       .69        .73      1.06      1.65       

4  .09  .13  .18  .23  .29  .36  .62  .81  117  1.44  226 
m  .05  .07  .1  .13  .16  .2  .29  .46  .65  .8  1.2p 
6         ...  .04  .05  .07  .09       .11        .16       .26    .    .36       .44       .69 

6         03        .04        .05        .06        .1  .15        .18       .28 

7         02       .03         05        .07        .08       .13 

8         02        .03        .04       .6« 

10  01       .02 

12         

Diam. 

pipe  3000  3500  4000  5000  6000  7000  8000  9000  10000 

1         

IV4 

i^  :::    :::    :;:    :::    :::    :::    :::    :::    :;: 

2V4 

3         

3Vj 

4Vi    I'si       ','.'.       '.'.'.       '.'.'.       '.'/.       '.'.]       '.'.'.       '.'.',        '.'.'. 

6  1 

^  ■«  aOQ  «l«tf  ••■  •••  •*•  «••  •••  ••■ 

7  .18  .25  .32  .5  .73  ...  ...  ...        ... 

8  .09  .13  .16  .26  .37  .6  66       

10  .03  .04  .05  .08  .12  .16  .21  .27        .33 

12  .01  .02  .02  .03  .06  .07  .09  .11        .14 
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TABL.E    XVI.     SflOWING    LOSS    IN    PRESSURE.    IN    POUNDS. 

DUB  TO  FRICTION   IN  PIPES  100  FEET  IN  LENGTH. 

GAUGE   I'RESSURE  AT   ENTRANCE  TO   I'lPE. 

90  LBS. 


CUBIC  PBBT  FREE  AIR  DELIVERED  PER  MINUTE 

I>ianL 
pipe  26    60    76   100   126   160   200   260   300   360  400 

1  ,33     1.3       2.93     6.19       

1%  .09       .36       .81     1.44       

\y^  ...        .14        .31        .66        .87     126     2.23       

2  ...  .03  .07  .12  .19  .27  .48  .76  1.09  1.48  194 
2H 04  .06       .08       .15       .23       .33       .46      .69 

3         03       .06       .09       .13       .17      .22 

3% 06       .08      .1 

4         06 

V^  :::    ;;:    :::    :::    :::    :::    ::::::    :::    :::  :;: 

6  

7  

8  

10  

12 

Diam. 
pipe  600      600      700      800      900    1000    1200    1600    1800    2000    2600 

¥  I  I  I  I  I  I  ■:.  I  ;;;  ;:; ;;; 

2%  .92  1.33  1.81  2.36       

3  .36  .6  .68  89  1.12      1.39      2.  ...        ...        ...       ... 

314  .16  .23  .3  .4           61         63         9        141       

4  .08  11  .16  .2  .26  .31  .46  .7  1.  124  198 
4V.  .04  .06  .08  .11  .14  .17  .26  .39  .66  .69  107 
6  ...  .04  .06  .06  .08        .1          .14        .22        .32        .39      .61 

6         02       .03       .04       .06       .0»       .12       .16      .24 

7         02       .03         04        .06       .07      .11 

8         02       .03       .04      .06 

10         01      .02 

12         

Diam. 
pipe  3000    3600    4000    6000    6000    7000    8000    9000  10000 

jii :;;  '{:.  I  i;:  iii  ;:;  ;:;  ;;:  I;; 

!»  :::   ::;   ;::    :::    :::    :::    :::    :::  ::; 

8Vj 

4         

4%    1.64       

5  88       

6  .35        .47        .81        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ... 

7  16       .21        .28       .44       .63 

8  .08       .11       .H       .22       .32       .43       .67       

10  03       .03       .06       .07       .1  .14       .18       .23      .28 

12         .01       .01       .02       .03       .04       .06       .07       .09      .11 
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TABLE  XVII.     SHOWING  LOSS    IN   PRESSURE.    IN   POUNDS. 

DUE  TO  FRICTION  IN  PIPES  100  FEET  IN  LENGTH. 

GAUGE  PRESSURE  AT  ENTRANCE  TO  PIPE. 

100  LBS. 

CUBIC  FSBT  FRBB  AIR  DBLIVBRBD  PKB  MINUTB 

Diam. 
pipe  26         60        76      100       126      160      200      260      800      360     iH 

1  .3       X.18     2.66     4.76  

IH     .08       .33       .73     1.8  

1%     ...        .13       .29        .6  .8    .  1.16     2.04       

2  ...        .03       .07       .12  .18       .26       .47       .78     1.06     1.48    U7 
2% 03  .06       .08       .14       .21        .81        .42      .64 

3         03       .06       .08       .11        .IS      .2 

3% 06       .07      .OS 

4      n 

4'/i 

6  

6  

7  

8 

10         

12         

Dlam. 

pipe  600      600      700      800      900    1000    1200    1600    1800    2000    2500 
1         


\l 


2 

2Vi  .86     1.22     1.66     2.17       .;:      ... 

8  .81       .46       .61       .8       1.01     1.26     1.8         

3V4  .14       .21       .28       .37       .46       .57       .82     1.28       

4  .07       .1  .14       .18       .23       .28       .41        .64       .98     1.18    1.77 

414  .04       .06       .08       .1  .13       .16       .23       .36       .61        .68      .91 

6  ...        .03     .  .04       .06       .07       .09        .13       .2         .29        .8e      .66 

6  02       .03       .04       .06       .08       .11       .14      .22 

7  02       .02       .04       .06       .06      .1 

8  OS       .88        .08      .05 

10  01      .62 

12  

Diam. 
pipe  3000    3600    4000    6000    6000    7000    8000    9000  10000 
1         

ly* 

1'^^  :::    :::    :::    :::   :::    :::    :::    ;::    ::: 

2»/j 

3         

3V6 

4         

4%   1.41       

6         .81       

6  .32  .48  .66  ...  ... 

7  .14  .2  .26  .4  .67 

8  .07  il  .18  .2  .29       .89       .61       

10  .02  .08  .04  .06  .09       .18       .16       .21       .26 

12  .01  .01  .02  .02  .04       .06       .06       .08       .1 


•  • 


•    • 
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the  probable  efflclencies  shown  by  the  chart.  These  efnciencies  are 
referred  to  both  the  air  and  steam  cylinders  of  the  compressor,  so 
as  to  give  a  basis  for  calculations  for  various  methods  of  driving 
the  compressor.     They  include  10  lbs.  pressure  di*op  in  the  pipe  line. 

Referred  to  the  air  end  of  the  compressor,  it  Is  thus  seen  that 
with  single  stage  compression  and  100  lbs.  pressure,  about  23.5% 
efficiency  is  obtained,  increasing  to  about  29%  with  the  low  pres- 
sure of  60  lbs.  Compound  air  compression  brings  these  figures  up 
to  27.8%  with  100  lbs.  and  31%  with  70  lbs. 

Referred  to  the  steam  end.  alh>wing  88%  mechanical  efficiency 
between  the  steam  and  air  ends  of  the  compressor,  single-stage 
compression  gives  a  little  less  than  21%  efficiency  with  100  lbs. 
and  about  25.5%  with  60  lbs.  air  pressure.  Compounding  the  air 
cylinders  of  the  compresiior  increases  these  figures  to  about  24.5% 
with  100  lbs.  and  almost  27V4%  with  70  lbs.  air  pressure. 

While  these  figures  for  efficiency  have  been  determined  for  rock 
drills  in  particular,  they  apply  equally  well  to  almost  any  machine 
using  compressed  air  without  expansion.  It  must,  however,  be 
remembered  that  the  figures  are  based  upon  i.h.p.  only,  both  In  the 
drill  and  the  compressor.  This  is  because  of  the  Impracticability 
of  measuring  the  brake  h.p.  of  the  drill.  If;  however,  brake  h.p. 
efficiency  is  required,  these  figures  for  efficiencies  of  i.h.p.  can  be 
multiplied  by  the  mechanical  efficiency  of  the  device  using  the  air, 
say  90%  or  80%,  as  the  cas^  may  be.  This,  of  course,  gives  a  still 
smaller  result 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  higher  efficiencies  are  obtained  with 
the  lower  pressures.  This  is  because  there  is  less  loss  by  heating 
the  air  during  compression,  and  therefore  it  is  advisable  to  use 
pressures  as  low  as  is  consistent  with  the  size  and  weight  of  the 
machine  required  to  do  a  given  amount  of  work.    • 

Methods  and  Cost  of  Laying  6- In.  and  8-ln.  Wrought- 1 ron,  Screw- 
Joint  Pipe  for  a  Compressed  Air  Main.  B.  E.  Harper  in  Engineer- 
ing News.  Feb.  27.  1908,  states  that  the  work  consisted  of  laying 
7.000  ft.  of  8-ln.  and  4,000  ft  of  6-in.  wrought-lron,  screw-Joint 
pipe  for  a  compressed  air  line  carrying  80  to  90  lbs.  pressure. 
The  work  was  all  performed  by  common  labor,  none  of  the  men 
being  experienced  in  pipe  laying. 

The  greatest  cause  of  delay  in  laying  screwed  pipe  is  the  diffi- 
culty in  getting  each  successive  length  of  pipe  into  line  and  keep- 
ing it  there  until  the  first  threads  take  hold  and  the  pipe  begins  to 
screw  together.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  a  cradle  for  supporting 
the  pipe  at  the  Joint,  a  Jack  for  adjusting  and  supporting  the 
outer  end  of  the  pipe  and  a  straight-edge  for  lining  the  pipe  were 
devised.  The  cradle  holds  the  threaded  end  of  the  pipe  in  position 
to  enter  the  sleeve  coupling  on  the  last  Joint  laid ;  the  Jack  allows 
both  vertical  and  horizontal  adjustment  of  the  Joint  of  pipe ;  and 
the  straight-edge  shows  when  the  pipe  is  in  line  ready  to  screw 
together.  The  cradle  was  simply  a  wood  block.  8  by  8  Ins.  by 
24  ln&  In  length,  with  a  groove  having  a  4-ln.  radius  cut  In  its 
top.  The  Jack  Is  shown  by  Fig.  5  and  the  straight-edge  by  Fig. 
5.     The  movable  block  on  tb«  straight-edge  is  necessary  because 
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it  Is  almost  Impossible  to  make  a  12-ft.  straight •edffe  tl&at  will 
remain  true  for  more  than  a  day. 

These  devices  saved  fully  50%  over  the  crude  and  unsatisfactory 
method  of  using  blocks  to  hold  the  pipe  in  line.  There  was  no 
straining  and  lifting  to  hold  the  pipe  in  place,  and  as  the  pipes 
were  started  together  straight  there  were  no  stripped  threads  and 
bad  joints,  and  the  pipe  made  up  so  easily  that  one  man  with  a 
pair  of  3-ft.  tongs  often  screwed  an  8-in.  pipe  half  way  up;  It 
was  then  completed  by  four  men  using  two  pairs  of  tongs  with 
8-ft.  handles. 

The  threads,  both  male  and  female,  were  cleaned  with  wire 
brushes.  Dixon's  pipe  joint  compound  was  used  on  all  screwed 
joints.  Ring  gaskets  of  V^e-in.  Rainbow  packing  were  used  on 
flange  joints,  the  gasket  being  pasted  to  one  flange  with  coal-tar 
rooflng  paint,  which  held  it  in  position  while  the  joint  was  being 
made. 


/VMaj-'' 


'4-  /ititef  /Migipf 


Fig.  6.     Jack  for  holding  end  of  pipe. 

HiX'lndh  Pipe  Line.  The  total  length  of  6-in.  pipe  was  4.118 
ft  The  pipe  was  6-ln.  lap  welded  casing  weighing  16  lbs.  per 
lin.  ft.  It  was  laid  with  sleeve  couplings.  11 H  threads  per  in^ 
with  a  flange  union  every  150  ft.  and  U-bends  for  expansion  every 
500  ft.  The  average  length  of  joints  was  20.1  ft.;  an  average 
of  588.2  ft.  of  pipe  or  of  29.3  joints,  was  laid  per  10-hr.  day.  The 
best  day*s  work  was  1.065  ft.,  or  53  joints,  with  6  men  working 
9  hrs.,  making  177.5  ft.  per  man;  the  poorest  day's  work  was  120 
ft.,  or  6  joints,  by  6  men  working  9%  hrs.  The  work  was  done 
from  Aug.  15  to  24,  1907.  in  fair  weather  except  for  one  day  when 
the  men  worked  4  hrs.  in  rain  and  laid  22  joints.  The  men  walked 
2V^  to  3  miles  to  and  from  work.  The  average  gang  was:  4.85 
men  at  20  cts.  per  hr..  1  foreman  at  80  cts.  per  hr.,  and  1  waterboy 
at  10  cts.  per  hr.     The  cost  of  pipelaying  was  as  follows  per  100  ft: 


Items.  Per  100  ft 

Clearing  right  of  way $0,327 

Hauling  and  distributing I  578 

Blocking  to  grade 0.11€ 

Con.structing  bents 0.450 

Anchors  for  U-bends 2.290 
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Itema  Per  100  ft. 

Painting    0.900 

Tools    0.100 

Testing    0.300 

Laying   8.1 37 

Surveying  and  superintendence   0.700 

Total    $9,898 

The  total  coRt  per  ft.  exclusive  of  cost  of  pipe  was  9.898  cts.,  or. 
say.  10  cts.  The  following  notes  explain  the  work  included  in  the 
various  items: 


Section 


'•2^?- 


i'3t^ 


CroM  Section 


Fig.  6.     Straight  edge  used  in  cementing  the  pipe. 


Clearing.     Removing  small  brush  for  a  width  of  10  ft. 

Hauling.  The  average  hauls  was  3,000  ft  over  bad  roads,  steep 
and  rough.  This  item  includes  loading  pipe  on  cars  and  unloading, 
hauling  and  distributing,  including  seven  U-bend&  Teams  and 
drivers  got  $3  per  day. 

Blocking.  Includes  temporary  blocking  and  bending  pipe  in  five 
places  by  building  fires  on  it. 

Anchors  for  U-Bends.  Includes  8  piers  at. $12  each.  Including 
bolts  and  clamps. 

Bent  Construction.  Includes  carpenter  work  only  on  about  20 
bents,  averaging  3  ft.  in  height  and  made  of  4  by  6-in.  stuff. 

Painting.  Includes  cost  of  painting  and  cleaning  pipe  with  wire 
bnishes  with  paint  costing  $1  per  gal.  and  labor  at  20  cts.  per  br. 
The  pii>e  was  painted  one  coat 

Tools.     Includes  shopwork  and  depreciation. 

Eight-Inch  Pipe  Line,  The  total  length  of  8-ln.  pipe  was  7.101 
ft.  The  pipe  was  8-in.  O.  D,,  lap-welded  casing  weighing  20  lbs. 
per  ft.,  laid  with  sleeve  couplings,  11^  threads  per  in.  The  average 
length  of  Joints  was  19.15  ft.  There  was  a  flange  union  every 
150  ft.  and  U-bends  for  expansion  every  600  ft.  An  aver- 
age of  503.6  ft.  was  laid  per  day,  of  10  hrs..  or  26. 3  Joints. 
The  best  day's  work  was  613  ft,  or  32  Joints,  by  6  men. 
including    foreman ;    the    poorest    day's    work    was    380    ft.    or 
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2Q  Joints,  by  7  men,  including  foreman.  The  work  was  done  from 
July  2  to  Auk.  6.  1907,  the  weather  betn^  hot  and  sultry,  the 
thermometer  ranftn^  from  86  degs.  to  100  des&  and  avera^ns  90 
deffs.  in  the  shade.  The  average  gang  was:  6.9  men  at  20  cts.  per 
hr..  1  foreman  at  30  cts.  per  hr.  and  1  waterboy  at  10  eta.  per  hr. 
The  cost  was  as  follows  per  100  ft: 

Item&  Per  100  fL 

Surveying  and  superintendence 11.000 

Laying     3.680 

Clearing    0.187 

Hauling  and  distributing 1.032 

Blocking  to  grade   1.110 

Constructing  bents 1.069 

Anchors  for  U-bends 2.636 

Painting    1-200 

Tools    • 0.102 

Testing    0388 

Total  cost  of  laying 112.203 

Cost  of  pipe 76.400 

Grand  total  cost 188.603 

The  total  cost  per  ft.,  exclusive  cost  of  pipe,  was  thus  12.2  eta. 
and  including  cost  of  pipe  88.6  cts.  The  following  notes  explain 
the  work  included  in  the  various  items: 

Clearing.     Removing  small  brush  for  a  width  of  10  ft 

Hauling.  Includes  12  U-bends,  which  cost  |1  ea<^  to  haul; 
teams  and  drivers  30  cts.  per  hr.,  laborers  20  cts.  per  hr..  and 
foreman  30  cts.  per  hr. 

Bent  Construction.  Includes  carpenter  work  only  on  about  89 
bents  of  4  by  6 -in.  stuff,  spaced  30  ft.  apart  and  ranginir  in  height 
from  1  ft.  to  16  ft.,  averaging  6  ft  high. 

Anchors  for  U-Bends.  Includes  12  piers  at  |15  each,  imduding 
bolts  and  clamps. 

Painting.     Same  as  for  6-in.  pipe. 

Testing.  Includes  laying  and  connecting  200  ft.  of  4-in.  pipe  to 
pump  line.  Tested  to  110  lbs.  hydraulic  pressure.  Leaks  developed 
in  two  tees  in  line  and  these  were  repaired,  line  tested  again  and 
found  tight. 

Cost  of  Pipe.  Cost  f.,  o.  b.  McKeesport.  Pa,,  |76  per  100  ft 
(ton)  ;  freight  from  McKeesport  to  Flat  River  40  eta.  per  too 
(100  ft). 

Profit  in  Reheating.  The  following  data  from  Compressed  Air 
give  the  results  t)f  a  test  made  in  the  shops  of  the  Hansel!  Elcock 
Co..  Chicago,  in  driving  1.608  %-In.  rivets.  Half  of  these  rivets 
were  driven  using  an  ordinary  air  line,  and  half  were  driven  using 
heated  air  from  a  Sterling  Heater. 

A  plain  toggle  portable  yoke  riveter  was  used.  The  compressor 
cylinder  was  10  ins.  in  diameter  and  9%   in.  stroke. 

An  Excelsior  Airometer  was  put  in  the  line,  at  which  point  llm 
pressures  and  line  temperatures  were  read.  Twenty  ft.  of  1-ln. 
rubber  ho.se  was  used  between  the  airometer  and  the  Sterling 
heater.     On   the   discharge  side   of  the   heater   a   gage   and   ther- 
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mometer  were  Inserted  for  reading  the  temprature  and  pressure 
of  the  heated  air.  Between*  the  heater  and  the  riveter  27%  ft.  of 
1-ln.  insulated  flexible  hose  was  used.  The  following  shows  the 
results: 

Without  With 

heater  heater 

Number  of  rivets   «?*     .  *2K  ^ 

Ave.  temp,  of  line  air 57.5  deg.  60.0  deg.. 

Average  pressure,  lbs 86  85 

Total  cu.  ft.  air  used 14.874  8,513 

Ave.  temp,  of  heated  air ^^«  co  ^*' 

Cu.  ft,  air  used  per  rivet 18.5  10.58 

This  difference  in  air  used  per  rivet  equals  7.92  cu.  ft.  or  an 
increase  in  volume  of  74.7%.  This  increase  equals  an  actual  saving 
in  air  used  of  42.7%. 

Assuming  1,500  rivets  per  day,  the  actual  air  saving  equals 
11.880  cu.  ft  At  8  cts.  per  1.000  cu.  ft.  this  saving  equals  95  cts., 
the  cost  of  operating  the  heater  equals  1  gal.  oil  at  10  cts.  plus  8 
cts.  for  ignition  current  equals  18  cts.,  total,  a  net  saving  of  77 
cts.  per  day.  This  saving  6  days  per  week  would  pay  for  the 
heater  in  one  year  and  leave  a  profit  of  1 156. 

The  cu.  ft.  of  air  given  were  actual  alrometer  readinga  On  ac- 
count of  the  intermittent  service  the  heated  air  temperatures  are 
not  quite  high  enough.  The  actual  temperature  of  the  air  supplied 
to  the  riveter  was  about  16%  in  excess  to  the  heated  air  tempera- 
tures shown  in  the  table. 


TABLE  XVTII.     AIR  USED   IN  CUBIC  FEET  FREE   AIR  PER 

MINUTE    PER    INDICATED    HORSE-PDWER    IN 

MOTORS   WITHOUT   REHEATING 

(From  Hiscox's  Compressed  Air) 
Point 

of  Gauge  pressures  in  pounds 

cut-off  40  60  80  100  125  150 

1        21.8 

17  1 

U    16.2 

14  5 

16.2 

15.6 

Air  Used  per  Motor  Horsepower.  As  will  be  seen  from  Table 
XVIII,  the  only  data  required  are  the  gauge  pressure  and  point  of 
cut-off;  given  those  two  items,  we  find  from  the  table  the  free  air 
required  per  i.h.p.,  and  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  multiply  this 
amount  by  the  total  i.h.p.  of  the  motor  to  determine  the  total  quan- 
tity of  free  air  required,  and  consequently  the  necessary  size  of  an 
air  compressor  to  furnish  the  required  amount  of  air. 

These  figures  do  not  take  account  of  clearance,  but  it  will  be  an 
easy  matter  to  add  the  per  cent,  of  clearance  after  having  deter- 
mined the  total  amount  of  free  air  required. 

It  will  also  be  notice  that  the  free  air  consumption  is  based  upon 
the  V9^  ui  cold  air,  i.  e.,  initial  temperature  of  air  at  60  defrs.  F* 


19.4 

18.42 

17.8 

17.40 

1705 

16.47 

14.6 

14.15 

13.78 

13.50 

14.60 

13.76 

13.28 

12.90 

12  60 

128 

11.98 

11.48 

11.10 

10.86 

11.86 

10.8 

10.21 

9.78 

9.50 

13.3 

10.72 

10.0 

9.42 

9.10 
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In  case  reheating  is  resorted  to  there  will  be  a  oorrespondfoc 
crease   in   the   amount   used,   dependent   upon   the   temperature    of 
air  on  admission  to  motor,  and  will  be  proportional  to  the   rmtio 

^'  -;ir-where  Ti  =  460  +  60  =  620  degs.  F.  absolute  temperature  and 

Ls 

Ts  =  460  plus  temperature  of-  air  at  admission  to  motor. 

Thus,  if  the  air  is  reheated  to  300  degs.  P.,  the  quantity  In  the 
table  will  have  to  be  multiplied  by 


460  +    60       520 


=  .684 


460  +  300       760 

'A  further  use  of  this  table  Is  to  find  the  most  economical  point 
of  cut-off  for  gauge  pressures  from  30  Ib&  to  150  Iba  per  sq.  in. 
This  fact  is  apparent  from  a  study  of  each  vertical  column;  thus, 
at  60  lbs.  pressure  the  lowest  consumption  of  free*  air  per  i.h.p.  is 
at  \^  cut-off,  while  at  40  lbs.  pressure  the  most  economical  cut-off 
will  be  H. 

To  find  the  quantity  of  free  air  required  per  min.,  in  a  direct 
acting  steam  pump,  to  raise  a  given  number  of  gals,  of  water 
through  a  given  head,  divide  the  diameter  of  the  air  cylinder  by 
the  diameter  of  the  water  cylinder,  and  under  the  heading  of  this 
ratio  in  above  table,  and  to  the  right  of  the  given  head  or  lift,  find 


TABLE  XIX.     VOLUME  OP  AIR  AND  PRBSSUHB  RBQIHRED 
TO  DRIVE  DIRECT  ACTING  STEAM  PUMPS.      (Prom  His- 

cox's  Compressed  Air) 


Gauge  pressure  in  pounds 
per  square  inch 

Ratio  of  cylinder  diameters 
Head  of  1       IV^       2        2V^       3 
water    to        to        to       to       to 
in  feet     11111 


Cubic  feet  of  free  air  per 
minute  to  lift  one  gallon 
of  water 

Ratio  of  cylinder  diameters 
1        1^        2        2H        3 

to        to       to        to         to 

11111 


10 

6 

.22 

20 

11 

.28 

30 

16 

7 

.33 

.53 

40 

21 

9 

.38 

.58 

50 

26 

12 

7 

.44 

.65 

.94 

60 

31 

14 

8 

.49 

.70 

.99 

70 

36 

16 

9 

.54 

.75 

1.03 

80 

42 

18 

11 

.61 

.79 

1.11 

90 

47 

21 

12 

.66 

.87 

1.16 

100 

52 

23 

13 

.72 

.91 

1.20 

126 

65 

29 

16 

10 

.86 

1.06 

1.33 

1.67 

150 

78 

35 

20 

13 

9 

1.00 

1.20 

1.50 

1.88 

2.31 

175 

90 

40 

23 

16 

10 

1.12 

1.32 

1.63 

2.00 

2.40 

200 

105 

46 

26 

17 

12 

1.28 

1.47 

1.76 

2.14 

2.60 

260 

58 

33 

21 

15 

1.75 

2.06 

2.41 

2.89 

300 

68 

39 

25 

17 

2.00 

2.31 

2.68 

3.08 

360 

80 

45 

29 

20 

2.28 

2.67 

2.96 

3  37 

400 

92 

52 

33 

23 

2.57 

2.87 

3.22 

3.66 

450 

'.W      105 

58 

37 

26 

2.88 

3.13 

3.48 

3.95 

500 

65 

42 

29 

3.42 

382 

4.24 

600 

78 

50 

36 

4.00 

4.35 

4.80 

700 

92 

60 

42 

4.68 

6.00 

B.60 

800 

105 

67 

47 

6.16 

6.50 

6.96 

900 

•  ■  • 

76 

52 

6.00 

6.46 

1000 

•  •  • 

85 

58 

• 

6.70 

7.00 
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the  cu.  ft  of  free  air  per  gal,  required  per  min.;  this  constant, 
multiplied  by  the  total  number  of  ^als.  to  be  lifted,  will  give  the 
quantity  of  free  air  required.  The  gauge  pressure  for  the  corre- 
sponding conditions  may  be 'found  in  a  similar  manner  under  the 
heading  of  gauge  pressures. 

In  the  foregoing  table  of  pressures  an  allowance  of  16%  has 
been  made  for  pump  friction,  and  in  the  table  of  volumes  15%  has 
also  been  allowed  for  clearance  losses  and  leakage.  If  the  air  Is 
reheated  before  admission  to  air  cylinder,  the  quantity  may  be 
reduced  in  proportion  to  the  ratio  of  absolute  temperatures.     For 

TABLE  XX.     AIR  CONSUMPTION  OP  VARIOUS   INDUSTRIAL 

TOOLS  AND  MACHINES 


Tools 

Size 

Pressure  In  lbs. 
per  sq.  In. 

free  air  per 
min.  (cu.  ft.) 

Aerons 

Small  hand. 

(paint  sprays) 

lbs. 

90 

2-8 

6 

90 

6 

7 

90 

10 

8 

90 

12 

Chipping 

9 

90 

IS 

hammers 

10 

90 

16 

classed 

11 

90 

17 

by  weight 

12 

90 

18 

18 

90 

20 

14 

90 

20 

18 

90 

22 

Foundry 

Air  per  ton 

jolting 

Platform 

lifting  capacity 

machines 

type 

80 

80*40 

Grinders 

(hand) 

20  lbs. 

80 

20 

(Cylinder 

(Air  In  cu.  ft. 

HoiRtR 

diam.  inch) 

per  ft.  lift) 

direct  lift 

6 

80 

.79 

(2  to  1  lift) 

8 

80 

1.45 

10 

80 

2.16 

12 

80 

8.31 

14 

80 

4.66 

17 

80 

6.6 

19 

80 

8.1 

6 

80 

.39 

Hoists 

8 

80 

.72 

(4  to  1  lift) 

10 

80 

1.52 

12 

80 

1.66 

14 

80 

2.37 

17 

80 

3.30 

19 

80 

4.06 

(Seared 

(Tons) 

hoists 

1 

80 

8 

capacity 

1% 

80 

6 

In  tons 

2 

80 

6 

8 

80 

8 

4 

80 

10 

5 

80 

16 

6 

80 

20 

8 

80 

26 

10 

80 

80 

12% 

80 

40 

Air  consumption  Is  shown  In  terms  of  "  Free  Air. 
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compound  pumps  the  consumption  may  be  assumed  at  7S9&  cxf  the 
best  resultK  of  the  above  table. 

Air  and  Power  Requirements  of  Pneumatic  Hammera.  In  Ta- 
bles XXI  and  XXII  are  given  the  actutil  cu.  ft.  of  free  air  required 
per  min.  and  the  power  to  operate  from  one  to  fifty  pneumatic 
hammers  of  the  cylinder  diameters  and  strokes  shown.  The  quan- 
tities of  tree  air  for  one  tool  have  been  obtained  by  careful  ex- 
perimenters with  special  water-displacement  japparatus,  and  beins 
the  averages  of  a  great  many  readings,  may  be  taken  as  accurate 
and  fairly  representative  for  most  tools  of  similar  dlmensfonai  The 
figures  for  more  than  one  tool  were  obtained  by  deducting  2%  for 
every  five  tools;  that  is,  five  chipping  hammers  are  assumed  to 
require  4.8  times  as  much  air  as  one  chipping  hammer  of  equal 
size.  Ten  hammers  are  assumed  to  require  9.6  times  as  muc^ 
as  one  hammer,  and  so  on.  This  Is  to  allow  for  the  Intermittent 
action  of  different  tools  in  a  shop,  and  this  hsjBia  of  calculation 
agrees  very  nicely  with  observed  shop  practice. 

Figures  for  air  are  for  80  lbs.  pressure  at  sea  level,  and  are 
based  on  ordinary  intermittent  service  as  is  usual  in  any  abop. 
Ratings  for  one  hammer  are  actual  readings  from  water  displace- 
ment tests,  being  averages  of  many  triala 

Horsepower  figures  assume  compound  air  compression  to  SS 
lbs.  pressure  and  include  friction.  For  single  stage  compression 
to  85  lbs.  add  15%  to  power  figures.  Compressor  displacement  re- 
quired should  include  volumetric  loss  as  figures  are  for  actual 
air  delivered. 

The  quantities  of  air,  as  shown  by  the  larger  figures  in  the 
table,  are  actual  cu.  ft.  of  free  air  required  at  atmospherice  pres- 
sure at  sea  level,  this  air  being  delivered  to  the  tool  at  80  lbs. 
pressure.  The  figures  for  h.p.,  which  are  the  smaller  figures  in 
the  table,  assume  compound  compression  to  85  lbs.  pressure;  that 
is,  allowing  5  lbs.  drop  in  the  pipe  line.  The  figures  for  power 
also  include  reasonable  friction  of  the  compressor  and  the  usual 
losses  of  power  in  the  air  cylinder  of  an  air  compressor  of  rea- 
sonably good  design.  They  would  represent  Just  about  the  t»ralce 
h.p.  required  from  an  electric  motor  to  drive  a  compressor  ac- 
tually delivering  the  quantity  of  air  given  by  the  large  figures 
above  them. 

This  brings  up  the  point  of  the  volumetric  efficiency  of  the  com- 
preHHor.  As  the  quantities  shown  were  obtained  by  actual  meas* 
urement  of  air  used,  it  is  imperative  that  the  output  of  the  com- 
pressor shall  be  equal  to  this.  To  allow  for  volumetric  efficieiM^ 
loss,  this  necessitates  that  the  piston  displacement  of  the  com- 
pressor shall  be  greater  than  these  figures  by  from  8  to  12%,  de- 
pending upon  its  design.  The  figures  for  power  required  include 
thin  loss,  as  they  represent  the  power  necessary  to  actually  delirer 
the  quantities  of  air  shown  as  the  actual  output  of  the  compressor 

In  cases  where  single-stage  compression  is  used  the  power  re- 
quired may  be  obtained  by  adding  about  15%  to  the  power  figures 
given.     This,  of  course,  has  no  effect  upon  the  air  quantity. 

It  has  been  stated  that  these  figures  are  for  sea-level  operation. 
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This  will  be  satisfactory  for  most  localities,  but  at  5,000  ft.  eleva- 
tion 17%  more  free  air  capacity  will  be  required  and  about  7%  more 
h.p.  for  the  same  size  and  number  of  tools.  These  Increases  are 
practically  proportional  to  the  altitude.  (S.  B.  R.,  in  AmericaD 
Machinist.) 

Compressed  Air  and  Pneumatic  Tools  In  the  Foundry.  W.  H. 
Armstrong  in  Compressed  Air  Magazine,  June.  1913,  says  that 
of  the  various  pneumatic  apparatus  in  the  foundry  it  may  perhaps 
be  proper  to  speak  first  of  the  air  hoist,  as  that  is  used  in  so  many 
places  and  for  such  a  variety  of  service  throughout  the  works. 

The  most  common  types  of  air  hoists  are  simple  cylinders  lifting 
direct  or  horizontal  cylinders  with  or  without  multiplying  shieves 
to  reduce  the  length.  The  motor  geared  type  of  hoist  Is  being 
largely  adopted  for  much  of  the  service  where  the  single  cylinders 
have  been  used,  and  especially  for  heavy  traveling  on  jib  cranes. 
Hoists  of  either  type  may  often  be  applied  to  hand  power  cranes 
already  in  use  without  in  the  least  interfering  with  the  existing 
gearing,  and  at  small  expense.  In  the  air  hoist  the  power  Is  ap- 
plied to  the  load  in  the  most  direct  and  simplest  manner.  With 
this  aid  a  boy  can  lift  a  given  load  a  dozen  times  while  a  gang 
of  men  would  be  operating  a  chain  block  or  a  windlass.  There  is 
no  noise,  no  jar  and  the  load  is  always  sustained.  In  foundries 
where  an  overhead  traveler  cannot  be  installed,  air  hoists  suqiended 
from  trolleys  running  on  a  track  are  very  satisfactory. 


TABLE  XXni.     COST  OP  PNEUMATIC  HOISTING 


Effective 

Maximum 

Cu.  ft.  of 

Cost  of 

iam.  of 

area  of 

weight 

free  air  per 
4-ft.  lift 

air  per 

of  cyl. 

piston 

lifted 

100  lifts 

2 

3.05 

274 

0.74 

10.0037 

3 

6.87 

618 

1.67 

.0084 

4 

12.22 

1099 

2.97 

.0149 

5 

19.09 

1718 

4.64 

.0232 

6 

27.49 

2444 

6.68 

.0334 

7 

37.42 

3367 

9.09 

.0455 

8 

48.87 

4398 

11.88 

.0594 

9 

61.85 

6566 

16.03 

.0768 

10 

76.36 

6872 

18.56 

.0928 

11 

92.39 

8316 

22.46 

.1123 

12 

109.96 

9896 

26.73 

.1337 

Coat  of  Air  Hoiating.  Few  realize  how  cheaply  an  air  hoist  Is 
operated,  besides  its  convenience  and  speed  in  handling  loads. 
Table  XXIII.  compiled  by  Frank  Richards,  managing  editor  of 
Compressed  Air  Magazine,  requires  no  explanation.  He  estimates 
as  the  basis  of  the  table  that  compressed  air  can  be  furnished  for 
industrial  purposes  at  100  lb&  pressure  at  a  cost  of  6  cts.  per 
1.000  cu.  ft.  of  free  air.  It  appears  from  this  table  that  a  hoist 
with  a  cylinder  6  in.  diameter,  with  a  piston  rod  1  in.  diameter 
and  a  lift  of  4  ft.,  using  air  at  90  lb.  pressure  and  allowing  30^t 
additional  to  cover  all  contingencies,  including  the  taking  up  of 
the   slack  of  the  hoisting  chain,   will   lift  more   than   a  ton  to  a 
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height  of  4  ft.  at  a  cost  of  $0.00036.  A  hundred  of  such  lifts  will 
thus  be  made,  of  course,  for  $0,036. 

Molding  MacMnea.  The  molding:  machine  now  holds  a  promi- 
nent and  most  important  position  among  labor  saving  devices  in 
the  foundry,  increasing  the  output  and  improving  the  grade  of  the 
products. 

The  degree  of  efficiency  and  the  speed  of  operation  depend  upon 
the  selection  of  the  proper  machine,  and  then  upon  the  personality 
of  the  operator.  Molding  machines  are  so  designed  as  to  be  oper- 
ated with  air  at  a  pressure  of  60  to  80  lbs. 

The  Sand  Rammer.  The  sand  rammer  seems  to  come  next  in  the 
order  of  consideration  among  the  pneumatic  tools  of  the  foundry. 
I>ue  to  the  marked  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  device,  which  tend  to  lessen  the  shock  on  the 
operator,  and  the  education  of  the  operators  in  the  proper  "^ay  to 
handle  them,  it  has  made  a  permanent  place  for  itself,  even  against 
strong  opposition,  on  the  grounds  of  economy,  lower  production  cost, 
larger  output  and  improved  quality  of  product  which  follow  its  use, 
and  the  adoption  has  become  more  general. 

The  pneumatic  rammer  does  much  more  than  merely  to  supply 
the  power  for  the  work.  It  also  changes  the  character  of  the 
ramming  and  gives  the  operator  a  variety  of  execution  in  the 
ramming  which  his  muscles,  at  the  best,  could  not  command.  The 
force,  the  direction,  and  especially  the  rapidity  of  the  blows  are 
so  completely  under  the  control  of  the  operator  that  we  might 
compare  the  manipulation  of  the  rammer  to  the  playing  of  a  musical 
instrument.  It  relieves  the  molder  of  the  most  fatiguing  detail  of 
his  work. 

The  pneumatic  bench  rammer  Is  a  very  handy  tool  as  an  auxiliary 
to  the  larger  rammer.  This  rammer  is  very  satisfactory  for  ram- 
ming a  shelving  pattern  where  the  construction  is  such  that  it  is 
difficult  to  ram  under  it  with  the  larger  tool.  The  bench  rammer 
has  been  found  practically  indisijensable  for  work  of  this  nature. 

TIMB  IN  PKINXNO  AND  RAMMING 

Time 
Size  of  cope  Hand  Sand  saved, 

rammer       per  cent. 

12  ft  by  18  Ins.  by     4  Ins.  6  min.  1     min.  80 

12  ft-  by  18  ins.  by  10  ina  10     "  1%   "  85 

6  ft.  by     6  ft.  by     6  ins.  20     "  3       "  86 

6  ft.  by     6  ft.  by     8  ins.  35     "  8       "  77 
8  ft.  by     6  ins.  by     6  Ins.  1  hr.  10       "  83 

7  ft.  by  3  ft.  by  12  ins.  1  "  30  min.  16  "  82 
16  ft.  by  30  ins.  by  16  ins.  2  hrs.  27  "  77 
12  ft.  by  7  ft  by  16  Ins.  2  "  12  min.  34  "  74 
87  ins.  by  15&  ins.  by  10  ins.  4  "  40  "  83 
19  ft.  by  90  ins.  by  15  ins.  8     "  1  hr.  30  min.  81 

Pneumatic  Hammers,  Drills,  Etc,  The  value  of  the  pneumatic 
chipping  hammer  in  a  foundry,  as  a  saver  of  time  and  labor,  is 
so  universally  conceded  that  the  time  has  passed  when  it  is  deemed 
necessary  to  submit  comparative  figures,  especially  as  much  de- 
pends upon  the  conditions  of  operation  and  efficiency  of  the  air 
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plant  Suffice  it  to  say  that  for  all  classes  of  chipping  in  tofondrj 
work,  such  as  chipping  fins  off  castincrs,  cutting  gatea,  rtaers»  but- 
tons off  anchors,  and  general  trimming,  one  man  with  one  hammer 
of  the  proper  size  will  do  as  much  work  as  three  or  four  men 
chipping  by  hand.  These  tools  are  made  in  different  olaea^  with 
piston  strokes  of  1  to  5  ins.,  to  meet  different  conditions.  It  is 
important  that  the  proper  size  tool  should  be  selected  for  the 
work,  to  insure  the  best  results,  the  short  stroke  tools  beein  in* 
tended  for  the  lighter  work,  requiring  a  light  and  very  rapid  blow. 
the  longer  stroke  tools  for  the  heavier  work,  requiring  a  heavy  and 
slower  blow.  The  medium  sizes,  with  2  and  3-in.  piston  stroke, 
are  the  sizes  most  generally  used  for  foundry  work. 

The  rotating  air  drill  Is  another  -very  familiar  labor-saving 
device,  though  its  field  of  usefulness  in  a  foundry  is  somewhat 
limited.  It  is  more  particularly  a  general  shop  tod.  possesBing 
a  very  wide  range  for  drilling,  reaming,  tapping,  flue  rolling,  run- 
ning in  stay  bolts,  studs,  and  other  applications  seemingly  limit- 
less. It  has  established  itself  next  to  the  pneumatic  hammer  as 
a  most  generally  used  air  tool. 

Liike  the  other  pneumatic  devices  for  foundry  use  the  sand  sifter 
also  proves  to  be  a  time  and  labor  and  cost  saver.  The  saving  ef- 
fected has  been  figured  out  as  follows: 

Including  the  cost  of  air,  based  on  an  efficient  compressor  in- 
stallation, and  figuring  generally  at  3  cts.  per  hr.  for  maintenance  of 
sifter,  compressor,  pipe  line,  hose  couplings,  etc.,  and  also  including 
labor  at  16  cts.  per  hr.,  the  cost  would  be  27  cts.  per  hr.  When 
you  consider  that  one  man  with  one  machine  will  screen  in  one 
hour  as  much  sand  as  a  man  would  riddle  by  hand  in  one  day. 
and  basing  his  time  at  $1.60  per  day,  you  will  see  that  you  effect 
by  the  use  of  the  machine  a  saving  of  $1.23  in  one  hr. 

The  air  torch  has  been  found  a  great  time  and  labor  saver. 
being  used  for  skin-drying  copes,  molds,  etc.,  for  heating  ladles, 
lighting  cupolas  and  m  casting  repairing  processes 

The  air  nozzle  for  blowing  blacking  on  molds,  cores,  etc.  is  also 
a  universal  favorite.  This  device  is  in  the  shape  of  a  T,  made  of 
about  V^  in.  pipe  with  the  discharge  end  bushed  to  about  \i  in. 
The  air  is  connected  so  as  to  cross  the  top  of  the  T.  A  short  sec- 
tion of  hose  which  goes  to  the  receptacle  holding  the  blacking  is 
connected  to  the  stem  of  the  T.  and  as  the  air  is  blown  through 
the  top  of  the  T  it  siphons  the  blacking  and  blows  it  in  a  spray 
over  the  work,  reaching  and  covering  every  corner  and  crevice. 

Cleaning  Cciatinga  —  The  Sand  Blast.  There  is  hardly  any  opera- 
tion of  the  foundry  of  greater  importance,  and  which  contributes 
more  to  a  satisfactory  factory  product,  than  the  proper  and  thor- 
ough cleaning  of  castings.  It  has  been  an  operation  requiring  time 
and  patience,  and  involving  heavy  expense.  The  cleaning  of  cast- 
ings is  a  subject  that  has  been  given  unusual  attention,  being  fol- 
lowed by  experiments  with  various  and  sundry  methods  and  devices 
for  the  successful  and  economical  accomplishment  of  the  desired 
results,  including  brushing,  tumbling,  pickling,  blowing,  etc     These 
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methods  have  each  shown  marked  advantagres  as  applied  to  par- 
ticular ciasses  of  work,  but  as  a  commercial  proposition  for  all 
clasaeM  of  castings,  large,  medium  and  small,  steel,  iron,  aluminum 
and  brass,  the  solution  has  been  found  in  the  sand  blast,  and  here 
a^sain.  compressed  air  plays  a  most  important  part  and  shows  its 
superiority  over  other  actuating  powers  for  general  foundry  work. 

There  are  many  makes,  styles  and  kinds  of  sand  blast  apparatus 
on  the  market,  and  superior  points  are  claimed  by  the  manufac- 
turers for  each,  some  advocating  the  use  of  air  under  high  pres* 
sure,  and  others  under  low  pressure.  The  proper  air  pressure  for 
sand  blasting  as  applied  to  particular  classes  of  work,  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  discussion  among  foundrymen  and  also  sand 
blast  manufacturers,  and  numerous  theories  have  been  expressed 
through  the  trade  Joumala  There  have  also  been  a  number  of 
tests  conducted  on  different  classes  of  work,  with  varying  air 
prefisures,  and  the  consensus  of  opinion  as  expressed  in  the  reports 
of  these  various  tests,  at  least  so  many  of  them  as  it  has  been  the 
writer's  privilege  to  read,  seems  to  favor  the  high  pressure  blast 
for  all  classes  of  work.  It  is  conceded  that  the  volume  of  air 
required  is  governed  by  the  stse  of  the  opening  in  the  sand  blast 
nosxie,  and  the  pressure  maintained,  based  on  the  standard  flow 
of  air  at  a  given  pressure  through  a  given  size  orifice.  Therefore, 
the  higher  the  pressure,  the  greater  the  volume  of  air  used,  but 
the  amount  and  quality  of  work  done  increases  correspondingly 
without  added  labor  costs.  It  has  been  proven  in  these  tests  that 
twice  as  much  work  can  be  done  at  50  lbs.  pressure  as  at  20  lbs., 
at  64  lbs.  as  at  80  ibs.,  and  at  72  lbs.  as  at  40  lbs.  It  has  also 
been  shown  that  for  gray  iron  and  malleable  castings  they  can  be 
cleaned  best  and  quickest  with  an  air  pressure  of  80  lbs. — brass 
and  aluminum  castings  at  not  lower  than  60  lbs.,  while  for  steel 
castings,  the  hardest  to  clean,  not  less  than  90  lbs.  The  character 
of  the  material  and  its  ability  to  withstand  the  impact  of  the 
sand  will  determine  the  pressure  adaptable. 

As  a  result  of  a  very  thorough  test  of  the  economy  of  sand  blast 
cleaning,  conducted  by  one  of  our  leading  technical  schools.  In 
collaboration  with  one  of  our  largest  steel  foundries,  I  am  able  to 
give  in  tabulated  form  data  showing  that  the  total  cost  per  ton 
for  cleaning  castings,  with  a  modern  high  pressure  sand  blast,  is 
less  than  10.80.  This  is  figured  on  a  basis  of  an  equipment  valued 
at  14.000  and  including  interest  at  6%,  and  depreciation  10%; 
also  power  for  exhaust  system. 

Air  pressure  generated   97.6 

Air  pressure  at  blast,  lbs 

H.p.    for    air    

Interest  and  depreciation 

Maintenance,    air    

Maintenance,  sand   

Power  for  exhaust  fan 

Nossle 

Total    

Labor 

Total    
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Compressed  Air  in  General  Machinery  Work.  The  reader  Is 
referred  to  Compressed  Air  for  the  Metal  Worker,  by  C.  A. 
Hirschberg,  published  by  the  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.  of  New  York. 
N.  Y..  for  a  very  detailed  discussion  of  this  subject. 

Pneumatic  Tool  Costs  In  Shipbuilding.  (Chas.  Scholleld.  In  Com* 
pressed  Air,  Nov.,  1906.)  It  was  some  time  before  the  meo 
using  pneumatic  tools  could  be  prevailed  up  to  admit  that  there 
was  sufficient  benefit  derived  from  their  use  to  warrant  a  reductioe 
from  the  hand  piece-work  rate,  and  it  was  only  by  diplomacy  that 
a  reduction  of  40%  on  all  chipping  and  cutting  was  achieved.  At 
this  time,  the  men  experienced  great  difTlcuity  in  chipping  a  plate 
edge  to  a  bevel,  or  when  dressing  a  shell  butt,  on  account  of  the 
hammers  having  round  bushings  to  take  the  shank  of  the  chlsd. 
whereby  the  man  operating  the  tool  had  to  twist  the  chiari  as 
best  he  could  without  any  resistance  from  the  hammer.  But  ail 
the  up-to-date  hammers  of  to-day  have  hexagon  bushings,  and  the 
chisels  have  hexagon  shanks  to  suit,  so  that  the  operator  can  twist 
the  chisel  to  any  desired  angle  by  twisting  the  hammer,  while  a 
calking  iron  with  a  round  shank  can  be  used  in  the  same  manner 
without  the  bushing  being  changed.  The  ctirrent  piece-work  rate 
for  pneumatic  chipping  solid  cutting  and  calking  in  the  United 
States  is  about  60%  less  than  the  piece-work  hand  rates  of  Great 
Britain ;  that  is,  taking  the  day-work  rates  of  both  countries  as  a 
basia  Another  feature  of  the  pneumatic  calking  hammer  Is  that 
it  calks  the  toe  of  the  gunwale,  waterway,  tank  margin  and  bulk- 
head bounding  bars  without  their  having  been  either  planed  or 
chipped.  This  allows  the  builder  to  order  the  said  angles  the  same 
size  as  he  would  if  they  were  not  to  be  calked. 

Pneumatic  hammers  are  used  extensively  by  engineers  for  dress- 
ing propeller  blades,  the  palms  of  structs  for  vessels  with  twin 
screws,  bed  plates,  cutting  key  ways,  cleaning  castinga.  etc,  la 
fact,  there  is  very  little  hand  chipping  done  in  the  fitting  shops 
of  the  American  engine  builders.  * 

Pneumatic  DrWs.  When  pneumatic  drills  were  first  Introduced 
to  shipbuilders  they  had  to  compete  with  electric  drills  of  all  slaes 
and  weights ;  and  during  a  four  weeks'  test  at  the  works  of  William 
Cramp  &  Sons,  of  Philadel])hla,  the  pneumatic  drills  proved  their 
sui>erlority.  At  the  time  of  the  test  we  were  building  three  cruisers 
and  two  battleships,  which  had  protective  decks  made  up  of  two 
plates,  each  1%  ins.  thick,  connected  by  1^-in.  rivets.  It  was 
on  these  plates  we  made  the  test,  the  average  for  the  twenty-four 
days  being  as  follows: 

Holes  drilled 
Air  pressure  Pneumatic      Electric 

On  12  dayK,  being  90  lbs 

On    9  days,  being  84  lbs 

On    3  days,  being  76  lbs 

The  result  was  that  we  dispensed  with  twenty-six  electric  drill*, 
and  took  60%  off  the  piece-work  rate  of  drilling  on  thin  class  of 
work ;  we  also  made  a  reduction  of  60%  on  the  price  of  holes  drilled 


248 

100 

232 

100 

208 

100 
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In  the  deck  platins  for  deck  planktns,  and  took  60%  off  all  other 
drilling  on  the  ship,  except  odd  work. 

Pneumatic  drllln  are  now  used  for  every  conceivable  purpose  by 
American  shipbuilders,  amonff  others,  cutting  out  side-light  holes, 
ventilator  and  coal  port-holes  in  the  deck,  boring  stem-post  gud- 
geons, wood  backing  for  armor-plate  bolts,  tube  cutting,  tube  ex- 
panding, tapping  for  stay  bolts,  screwing  in  stay  bolts,  and  by 
ufiing  a  speed  reducing  gear  attached  to  the  drill  it  is  possible  to 
ta.p  up  to  4  ins.  diameter,  and  to  operate  this  combined  machine 
only  one  man  and  a  boy  are  required.  In  fact,  the  pneumatic 
drill  Is  an  indispensable  factor  in  connection  with  speedy  and 
economical  ship  construction  in  Its  various  branchea 

There  was  in  use  at  that  time,  a  stationary  riveter  of  the  or- 
dinary type,  driving  rivets  in  such  portions  of  the  ship  as  could  be 
assembled  and  handled  as  a  whole,  namely,  frames,  water-tight 
doors,  etc.,  such  as  are  usual  in  ordinary  merchant  vessela  A  yery 
short  experience  with  compression  riveters  showed  that  their  great 
weight  —  reaching  over  2.500  lbs.  for  a  6-ft.  gap  —  interfered  too 
much  with  the  facility  of  handling  to  make  them  either  useful  or 
economical. 

We  then  turned  our  attention  to  the  pneumatic  hammer,  which 
delivers  an  almost  continuous  series  of  blows  against  the  end  of 
the  chisel,  calking  tool,  or  rivet  die.  The  hammer  is  light,  powerful, 
short  enough  to  go  in  between  frame  spacings,  and  small  enough 
In  diameter  to  get  at  rivets  In  comer  angles.  For  rivets  up  to 
%  In.  diameter  it  can  be  held  in  the  hand,  but  for  rivets  of  a  larger 
diameter  the  hammer  should  be  held  in  a  device  suitable  to  the 
location  of  the  work  on  the  vessel,  for  instance,  shell  device  and 
deck  device.  It  is.  however,  almost  Impossible  to  hold  on  to  the 
rivet  by  hand  unless  a  spring  dolly  bar  is  used  instead  of  the 
heavy  holdlng-on  hammer  used  In  hand  riveting,  the  heavy  hold- 
ing-on  hammer  being  fairly  Jarred  off  the  head  of  the  rivet  by  the 
rapidity  of  the  blows  from  the  pneumatic  hammer,  giving  the 
holder-on  no  opportunity  to  bring  his  tool  back  into  position  be- 
tween blows  as  in  hand  riveting. 

Portahle  Pneumatio  Yoke  Riveter  Complete.  In  connection  with 
the  above-mentioned  pneumatic  hammer  there  Is  used  a  simple 
pneumatic  hold-on  consisting  only  of  a  cylinder  carrying  a  piston, 
t>ehind  which  air  is  admitted,  the  rod  extending  through  the  front 
head  and  being  cupped  out  to  go  over  the  head  of  the  rivet 

Combining  these  two  machines  with  a  yoke,  the  hammer  being 
mounted  on  one  arm  and  the  holder-on  on  the  other,  makes  a  self- 
contained  machine  in  which  the  yoke  can  be  made  very  light,  as 
It  has  to  resist  only  the  pressure  of  the  air  against  the  end. of 
the  holder-on  cylinder,  and  the  reaction  of  the  hammer  blows. 
Various  sizes  of  these  yoke  riveters  are  used  for  riveting  the 
center  keelsons,  longitudinals,  side  keelsons,  etc.  They  are  also 
extensively  used  for  riveting  certain  parts  of  turrets,  gun-carriages, 
etc..  where  flrst-class  riveting  Is  ab.solutely  necessary. 

For  driving  rivets  in  frames  and  brackets,  Intercostals  and  beam 
knees,  etc,  we  use  a  jam  riveter  and  pnetmiatic  holder-on. 
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The  above  descriptions  give  the  methods  for  drivini^  all  liTeta 
that  can  be  reached  on  both  sides  by  a  yoke  or  Jam  riveter.  Tliere 
remain  three  classes  of  rivets  in  a  ship,  as  follows :  ( 1 )  Those 
throuerh  decks  and  tank  tops,  mostly  countersunk,  and  ail  drtw^n 
downward  from  above;  (2)  bulkhead  rivets,  nearly  all  witli  full 
heads;  (3)  those  in  the  outside  of  the  vessel  and  all  counterscunk. 
These  three  classes  must  be  reached  by  riveters  on  one  side  and 
holders-on  on  the  other,  without  any  connection  whatever  between 
them.  The  first  class  are  most  easily  driven,  and  for  them  the 
hammer  is  attached  to  a  universal  swivel  head,  mounted  on  a  pipe 
or  T-bar.  The  operator  raises  the  hammer  to  bring:  the  flat  die 
on  to  the  rivet,  and  the  pipe  or  T-bar  beinir  secured  at  the  center. 
holds  the  hammer  in  position  while  the  rivet  is  being  driven.  A 
second  man,  with  a  pneumatic  chipping  hammer  cuts  off  the  sur- 
plus metal,  and  the  riveting  hammer  being  brought  back  on  the 
rivet,  a  few  seconds  complete  the  of>^ration.  In  this  case  the  pneu* 
matic  holder-on  is  operated  from  below  by  a  third  man,  be- 
ing braced  against  the  bottom  of  the  ship  or  the  next  deck 
below. 

For  the  second  class,  the  hammer  is  simply  held  in  the  bands 
of  the  operator,  said  hammer  having  about  a  4  V; -in.  pl>stf)n  stroke, 
and  as  the  die  is  cupped  out  to  form  the  snap  point,  there  is  no 
tendency  to  slip  off  the  point.  The  holding-on  Is  done  by  a  spring 
dolly  bar,  which  I  will  explain  later. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  class,  or  shell  rivets,  which,  tn  many 
respects,  are  the  most  important  rivets  in  the  ship,  requiring  the 
most  careful  workmanship  and  the  best  finish  Therefore  ft  fs  a 
serious  mistake  for  shipbuilders  to  attempt  to  drive  shell  rivets 
by  pneumatic  power  until  they  have  established  pneumatic  rivet- 
ing on  all  inside  work,  because  the  men  operating  the  tools  should 
be  accustomed  to  handling  the  hammers  before  being  put  on  this 
important  part  of  the  work.  It  is  evident  at  the  start  that  the 
varying  thickness  of  plates,  frame  flanges  and  liners,  and  espe- 
cially the  depths  of  countersink  render  it  impracticable  to  so  gauge 
the  length  of  rivet  used  that  there  will  always  be  Just  enough 
metal  to  properly  flll  the  countersink  and  finish  the  point,  and 
that,  therefore,  as  In  hand  riveting,  a  longer  rivet  must  be  Ui«d. 
After  the  point  is  beaten  down  and  the  surplus  metal  crowded 
off  to  one  side,  this  surplus  must  be  chipi^ed  off,  and  the  point  be 
finished  up,  rounded  slightly,  and  any  seams  between  the  rivet  and 
the  plate  driven  together  and  closed.  To  do  this  a  certain  amount 
of  freedom  of  motion  must  be  allowed  in  the  hammer,  so  that  its 
axis  may  be  Inclined  at  a  slight  angle  in  any  direction  with  the 
axis  of  the  rivet  itself. 

This  result  is  attained  by  mounting  a  pneumatic  hammer  in  a 
device  having  a  universal  movement  attached  to  the  end  of  a 
T-bar.  instead  of  its  being  immovably  fastened  to  it.  For  tH>ttom 
riveting  there  is  a  flat  bar  adapted  so  as  to  be  mounted  on  the 
shell  of  a  ship  in  any  desired  position.  This  bar  carries  an  ad- 
justable 8upi>ort,  connected  by  means  of  a  swivel  Joint,  with  a 
holder  in  which  is  mounted  aq  adjustable  frame  bar,  pivotaUy  sup- 
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portiniT  at  one  end   a  pneumatic  hammer,   and  at  the   other  an 
adjustable  distance  piece. 

At  one  setting  a  space  of  14  ft.  to  16  ft  sq.  can  be  reached 
with  the  above  device,  and  when  it  is  necessary  to  move  the  device 
to  another  position  the  change  can  be  effected  in  about  ten  min- 
utes.  A  spring  dolly  bar  is  used  for  holding-onr  thus  dispensing 
with  the  costly  method  of  a  wood  backing*  necessary  when  a  pneu* 
matic  holder-on  was  used,  as  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago.  and 
an  ordinary  pneumatic  chipping  hammer  is  used  to  cut  off  the 
surplus  metal  before  finally  finishing.  It  is  evident  that  the  free- 
dom of  movement  of  the  hammer  can  be  secured  In  other  wayH. 
such  as  a  ball  and  soclcet  Joint  of  large  radius,  but  we  have  found 
the  above  device  more  satisfactory  and  all  that  can  be  desired. 


TABLE  XXIV. 


COST  OP  PNEUMATIC  RIVETINO  FOR  SHIP 
CONSTRUCTION 

Ma- 


Distribution 


Diam-  chine  Hand 

eter  of  rate  rate 

No.  of        rivets,  each,  each. 

rivets             in.  cts.  cts. 


Keel   (flat)    6.217 

Shell    21.628 

Shell  margin  (bilge  single  line)   1.122 

Liongltudinals,  open    24.632 

C.  V.  K.  brackets 3.197 


i« 


«< 


Longitudinals  under  tank    . . . , 

Longitudinals,   bars    , 

Tank  top  stiffeners 

Tank  top  margin    , 

Tank  top  rider   , 

Tank  top  lugs   , 

Tank  top 

C  V.  K.  cross  vertical  keelson 

Hold   stringer    , 

Floors     , 

Floors   (odd)    

C.  V.  K.    (odd)    

Bulkheads     


664 
2.989 
1.129 
4.033 
3.209 
1.520 
4.467 
12.728 
1.184 

123 

5 

38 

1.318 

3.051 

231 


Total     9S.480 


Air  prensure  on  12  days,  being  90  lbs. 
Air  pressure  on  9  days,  being  84  lbs. 
Air  pressure  on    3  days,  being  76  lbs. 


Holes  drilled 
Pneumatic     Electric 


248 
232 
208 


100 
100 
100 


For  riveting  the  side  shell  plating  the  same  device  is  used,  with 
one  exception,  and  this  is  as  follows:  there  Is  a  holder  provided 
with  a  T-Hhaped  Hlot,  the  sides  of  which  form  a  bearing  for  the 
T-shaped  frame  bar.  while  allowing  said  bar  to  be  moved  from 
one  position  to  another  in  said  slot;  and  a  friction  spring  and  set 
screw,  respectively  adapted  to  bear  against  the  bottom  of  said 
frame  bar  when  the  latter  is  in  ]>08ition  in  said  slot  and  to  lock 
the  frame  bar  in  any  desired  position  in  said  holder. 
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The  npring'  dolly  bar  now  used  is  made  of  a  piece  of  3 -in.  pipe 
about  12  Ins.  long,  having  at  one  end  an  ordinary  cast-steel  luoidle. 
while  at  the  other  there  is  a  buHhing.  through  which  a  set  screw 
holds  the  cup  or  snap.  Inside  the  pipe  is  a  piece  of  round  ln>n, 
about  6  ins.  long,  backed  up  by  a  spiral  spring. 

The  quality  of  the  work  done  by  all  these  madilnes.  both 
Inside  and  outside  the  shell,  is  first-class  in  every  respect,  and  far 
superior  to  hand  work,  seeing  that  a  rivet  driven  by  a  pneumatic 
hammer  has  to  be  about  12%  longer  than  a  rivet  driven  by  band. 
which  goes  to  prove  that  the  hole  is  better  filled  when  the  work 
is  done  by  pneumatic  tools,  and  such  is  the  unanimous  oplnkm  of 
the  inspectors  who  have  been  and  are  on  duty  In  the  American 
shipyards. 

That  this  is  natural  appears  from  several  considerations.  The 
rivets  are  closed  down  more  rapidly  and  at  a  much  higher  tem- 
perature, and.  as  it  is  always  easy  to  bring  the  axis  of  the  hammer 
in  line  with  the  axis  of  the  rivet,  and.  in  fact,  natural  for  the  men 
to  do  so.  the  rivet  is  plugged  at  once  by  the  firnt  blows  of  the  ham- 
mer, thoroughly  filling  the  hole  throughout  before  the  point  begins 
to  form.  The  tendency  of  hand  riveters  to  save  labor,  to  form  the 
point  without  thorough  plugging,  leaving  a  rivet  which,  though 
looking  all  right  and  passing  the  tester.  Is  liable  to  loosen  after- 
wards in  service  from  the  constant  Jar  and  vibration  of  the  bull, 
is.  therefore,  avoided.  In  many  confined  places,  also,  where  only 
one  man  can  strike,  and  the  space  for  the  swing  of  the  hammer  Is 
confined  to  the  frame  spacing  or  less,  hand  rivets  are  very  apt 
to  be  poorly  driven,  but  It  is  evident  that  such  considerations  do 
not  affect  the  machine,  and  that,  if  the  pneumatic  hammer  can 
get  to  the  rivet  at  all,  it  is  as  well  put  in  as  in  the  most  open  parts 
of  the  work. 

As  to  the  cost  of  pneumatic  riveting.  I  submit  the  llgurea  of 
Table  XXIV,  which  are  piece  work  rates  current  in  the  States,  aim 
figures  comparing  them  with  the  British  piece-work  hand  rates. 
In  making  this  comparison.  I  must  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  both  day-work  and  piece-work  rates  in  America  are  about 
35%  higher  than  in  Great  Britain.  This  is  due  chiefly  to  the  cost 
of  living  being  higher.  So  that  the  piece-work  prices  for  pneu- 
matic riveting  in  Great  Britain  should  be  one-third  less  than  the 
prices  paid  in  America. 

Table  XXIV  was  com])lled  from  an  actual  test  covering  a  period 
of  3  weeks  at  the  Chicago  plant  of  the  American  Shl|>buildjng 
Company. 

Total  cost  of  Job  by  hand  would  have  been |2.986.S7 

Total  cost  of  Job  by  machine  was 1.403.  SI 

Saving  of  machine  over  hand  work I1.583.&6 

Average  cost  per  rivet  of  hand  work 3.19  cts. 

Average  cost  per  rivet  of  machine  work 1.50     " 

Average  saving  per  rivet  of  machine  hand  work  1.69    ** 

Average  cost  of  machine  riveting  was  47%  of  hand  cost. 
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The  amount  that  should  be  added  to  machine  cost  to  cover  In- 
terest, maintenance  of  plant,  and  operation  of  compressor,  is  about 
1&%  of  the  sroBS  eaminss  of  the  tools. 

It  is  only  fair  to  mention  that,  at  the  time  the  above  test  took 
place.  atK>ut  7  years  ago.  pneumatic  tools  were  not  so  perfect  as 
they  are  to-day,  and  their  application  to  ship  construction  has  been 
very  much  simplified.  For  instance,  when  driving  bulkheads  and 
Hhell  it  was  customary  to  use  a  pneumatic  holder-on,  which  ne- 
ce^tsitated  something  to  act  as  a  backing  for  ths  tool,  said  backing 
having  to  be  built  up,  which  added  considerably  to  the  total  cost 
of  riveting,  whereas  now  a  spring  dolly  bar  is  used,  which  the 
holder-on  holds  in  his  hands ;  again,  the  shell  device  for  holding  the 
riveting  hammer  while  driving  the  rivet  has  been  very  considerably 
improved,  and  can  be  removed  from  one  position  to  another  on 
the  ship  in  less  than  one-fifth  the  time  required  to  remove  the  old 
device. 


TABLE  XXV.     BRITISH  COSTS  OP  PNEUMATIC  RIVETING 

British  pneumatic      British  hand 

No.  of      Price        Total  Piece-       Total 

Distribution  rivets   per  100        cost  work         cost 

8.  d.       £    s.    d.       s.  d.        £    s.  d. 

Keel    (flat)    6.217  7    0  21  16    2  1110  86  15    8 

Shell    21.628  5    0  64    1    5  8    8  93  14    5 

Tank  margin   1.122  8    4  4  IS    6  10    0  6 12    2 

Longitudinals,    open 24.632  3    6  43    2    1  8    6  104  13    9 

C.  V.  K.  brackets 3,197  3    6  6  1110  8    6  13  11    9 

Longitudinals  under  tank.      644  60  118    2  96  331 

Longitudinals,   bars    2.989  36  647  96  14    3  11 

Tank   top   stlfTeners 1.12!9  7    0  8  19    0  10    0  5  12  11 

Tank   top  margin 4.033  42  880  10    6  21    36 

Tank  top  lugs   1.520  5    0  S  16    0  10    0  7  12    0 

Tank   top   rider 8.209  3    6  5  12    4  10    6  16  16  11 

Tank    top    4.467  3    6  7 16    4  10    6  23    8    0 

C.V.K.    vertical    keelson.  12.723  2  10  18    0    6  8    6  54    1    6 

Hold  stringer 1.184  42  294  86  608 

Floors     123  3    6  0    4    4  8    6  0  10    5 

Floors   (odd)    6  59  004  11    6  007 

C.  V.  K.    (odd) 38  69  022  11     6  044 

Bulkheads     8.061  42  671  70  10  13    7 

£19217    2  £41619    1 

192  17    2 

Amount  saved  by  machine  over  hand  (British  rates) . .   £224    1  11 

Pneumatic  Log  Sawing  Machine.  A  pneumatic  log  sawing  ma- 
chine consists  of  a  saw  and  frame  weighing  85  lbs.  and  an  engine 
of  brass  tubing  weighing  65  lbs.  The  frame  is  manufactured  in 
2  sizes  to  cut  in  16  and  2 4 -In.  lengths. 

The  capacity  of  the  saw  in  logs  Is  given  as  500  per  .10-hr.  day 
or  20  cords  of  4-ft.  wood. 

The  ordinary  working  pressure  required  is  75  lbs.,  the  free  air 
consumption  at  66  strokes,  per  min.,  being  33  cu.  ft. 

Air  Ccnsumpticn   cf   Pumps.    Andre  Formis,   June  14.    1913.   in 
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Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  describes  the  use  of  a  recording 
air  meter  for  taking  time  studies  of  ruclc  drills  on  air  lines. 

The  air  meter  was  also  used  to  investigate  the  air  oonsamption 
of  a  small,  single-stroke  7  by  3^6  by  7 -in.  plunger  pump.  The 
water  was  pumped  a  height  of  250  ft.  on  an  angle  of  S3  degs.. 
the  sixe  of  the. suction  and  discharge  lines  being  according  to  the 
manufacturers'  specifications.  The  strokes  per  mln.  were  counted 
and  noted  on  the  chart  at  the  corresponding  air-flow  line.  It  was 
found  that  at  130  strokes.  86  cu.  ft.  were  used.  The  h.p.  drawn 
from  the  boilers  to  compress  this  amount  of  air  was  13.1  h.p..  ac- 
cording to  the  manufacturer's  catalog.  The  theoretical  power  re- 
quired to  pump  the  amount  of  water  is  2.56  h.p.,  without  frlctkui 
or  leakage  losses.  The  electrical  power  required  to  pump  this 
amount  would  be  conservatively  four  boiler  h.p. 
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Fig.  7.     Pump  performance  as  given  by  air  meter. 

Fig.  7  has  been  plotted  from  a  set  of  observations.  It  shows 
that  the  most  economical  speed  is  about  76  gals,  per  mln.,  corre- 
sponding to  the  point  marked  X.  This  happens  to  be  about  three 
times  the  water  to  be  handled  per  day :  thus  It  determines  the  siae 
of  the  sump,  and  the  number  of  attendants  required  to  run  a  given 
number  of  pumps.  Of  course,  the  economical  point  is  determined 
by  such  considerations  as  leakage  In  air  valve,  slippage  in  water 
end  and  water  valves,  moisture  in  compressed  air  inducing  freexing, 
and  sise  of  suction  and  discharge  pipea  This  confirms  the  well 
known  fact  that  pumping  by  air  is  uneconomical.  At  times  elec- 
tric pumping  would  entail  considerable  expense,  but  for  permanent 
Installations  any  reasonable  additional  cost  will  be  repaid  in  a 
short  time. 

English  Costs  on  Scaling  Boilers.  With  regard  to  scaling  boil- 
ers by  pneumatic  hammers,  Messrs.  John  Allen  and  Sons,  of  Kil- 
burn  (England)  give  the  following  comparative  figures  in  the  En- 
gineer for  1907,  one  boiler  —  Cornish.  30  ft.  by  (  ft — only  being 
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referred  to.  the  average  thickness  of  scale  beinff  %  in.     The  two 

pneumatic   hammers   welKhed   9%    lbs.    each,   with   pistons   IVie-In. 

diameter,  and  llk-in.  stroke.    When  the  work  was  done  by  hand 

8  men  at  18  cts.  per  hour  were  employed  for  9  hrs.  per  day,  each 

man  recelvlnir  12.25  per  day  extra  as  "  dirt "  money.     The  Job  took 

€  daya 

£    a  d.  Cost  per  day 

8  men  at  12.26  8  14  0  |18 

Total  cost  for  the  6  days 22     4  0  108 

With  2  pneumatic  hammers.  4  men  employed.  2  usinsr  the  pneu- 
matic hammers  and  2  their  hand  tools,  the  same  Job  took  but  3 
days. 

£    a  d.  Cost  per  day 

4   men  at   12.26    1  17  0  $8  99 

Cost  for  the  3  days 6  110  26.97 

The  saving  in  labor  thus  being.   16  13  0  80.81 

Taking  the  above  flirures  to  be  correct,  it  is  seen  that  the  two 
pneumatic  hammers  did  no  less  than  seven-elghths  of  the  work. 
and  that  they  could  have  done  the  whole  of  it  in  a  trifle  less  than 
SV&  days,  for  which  time  the  cost  of  labor  would  have  been  $16.73 
only,  and  the  saving  192.16. 

The  riveting  hammers  are  now  capable  of  closing  rivets  up  to 
l^-in.  diameter,  and  are  employed  in  all  kinds  of  constructional 
Ironwork,  both  In  the  yards  and  in  the  fleld ;  on  boiler  work,  on 
furnaces,  combustion  chamber,  and  shell  plating,  and  in  shipbuild- 
ing for  both  shell,  bulkhead,  and  deck  riveting. 

Hydro -Com  pressor  Installation  Costs.  The  following  from  De- 
sign and  Construction  of  Hydraulic  Plants,  by  R  C.  Beardsley, 
quotes  Professor  Unwin  as  stating  that  it  is  practical  to  transmit 
power  by  compressed  air  to  a  distance  of  20  miles  with  a  loss 
of  12%. 

The  cost  of  a  hydro-compressor  installation  is  less  than  a  turbine 
plant,  as  there  are  no  Journals,  shafting,  gearing,  etc.  the  only 
cost  being  for  the  boiler  Iron  and  excavation.  The  cost  of  excava- 
tion will  of  course  vary  with  the  condition.  Rock  excavation  will 
cost  16  to  18  per  cu.  yd.  and  earth  from  60  eta  to  |3. 

Mr.  Weber  places  the  cost  of  a  6.000  h.p.  compressor  at  142.000. 
The  boiler  Iron  ought  not  to  cost  more  than  4  cts.  per  lb.  erected. 
Of  course  the  same  dam.  head  gates,  canals  and  racks  are  required 
as  for  a  turbine  plant,  but  no  power  house. 

For  distances  less  than  6  or  6  miles  (and  no  doubt  the  future 
will  see  this  Increased),  the  transmission  of  the  power  by  means 
of  compressed  air  is  as  efficient  as  by  any  other  means,  a  2%  loss 
being  usually  allowed.  A  velocity  of  €0  ft  per  sec.  may  be  al- 
lowed in  the  pipes,  and  as  each  h.p.  at  86  lbs.  pressure  takes 
about  14.4  cu.  ft  of  air  per  mln.,  the  area  of  the  pipe  may  be 
determined.  Weber  gives  the  cost  of  a  20-in.  steel  pipe  4  miles 
long  carrying  6.000  h.p.  at  86  lbs.  pressure  as  $3.06  per  ft.  laid. 
making  the  cost  per  mile  $18,600,  and  for  4  miles  174,000.  An 
.electric  transmission  would  cost  as  follows: 
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2  governors  (for  2  units)    $2,000 

Generator  house   6.0OO 

Switch  board   2.000 

4  miles  transmission  line 4.S00 

Step  up  and  step  down  transformers SOtOOO 

Generators  and  exciters   60.000 

I9S.500 

The  cost  is  more  in  favor  of  the  hydro-compresiBor  plant,  as  the 
distance  grows  less,  and  vice  versa. 

Victoria  Mines  Hydro-Compressor  Plant.  The  following  arttc^ 
describing  an  application  of  Mr.  Frizell's  method  for  the  com- 
pression of  air  by  the  direct  action  of  falling  water  is  taken 
from  Engineering  News. 

The  hydraulic  compressed  air  plant  of  the  Victoria  Mines  is  lo- 
cated in  Ontonagon  County,  near  Rockland,  Mich.  Water  is  takes 
from  the  Ontonagon  River  and  after  passing  through  tlie  com- 
pressor is  returned  to  the  river  a  mile  further  down  stream.  A 
concrete  dam  300  ft.  long  and  10  ft.  high  was  built  across  the 
river  4.000  ft.  up-stream  from  the  compressor  house,  and  a  cansl 
with  a  sectional  area  of  350  sq.  ft.  conducts  the  water  from  the 
dam  to  the  compressors.  At  the  foot  of  the  canal  three  VMiic&I 
circular  and  smoothly  cemented  shafts,  each  6  ft.  in  diameter. 
were  sunk  to  the  depth  of  330  ft.  These  shafts  terminate  in  a 
chamber  67  ft.  wide,  22  ft  high  and  50  ft.  long.  The  chamber 
then  narrows  to  a  width  of  18  ft.  and  a  height  to  the  center  of  the 
arched  roof,  of  26  ft  This  part  of  the  chamber  is  2S2  ft.  long. 
making  a  total  length  of  282  ft  Here  the  chamber  is  reduced  to 
a  tunnel  10  ft.  high,  and  after  a  run  of  40  ft.  It  ascends  on  an  in- 
cline to  the  surface. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  shafts  are  fitted  steel  tubes,  which  extend 
into  the  chamber  16  ft  These  tubes  flare  from  a  diameter  of 
5  ft.  at  their  connection  with  the  shafts,  to  7  ft  4  ins.  at  their 
base,  while  immediately  below  each  of  them  is  placed  a  concrete 
spreading  pier.  Steel  tubes  are  also  fitted  to  the  upper  ends  of 
the  shafts  and  extend  6  ft  above  the  base  of  the  forebay.  Into 
these  are  telescoped  other  pipes,  to  which  are  attached  the  head 
pieces  of  the  compressors. 

By  this  arrangement  the  flow  of  water  through  the  compressorsi 
is  controlled,  the  head  piece  being  lowered  below  the  water  level 
of  the  forebay,  when  the  compressor  is  working,  or  raised  abo\*e 
the  water  line,  so  that  no  water  can  pass  through  it.  when  the 
compressor  is  shut  down. 

The  air  capacity  of  the  und.erground  chamber,  between  the  water 
line  and  the  roof,  is  80.261  cu.  ft  Out  of  the  top  of  this  chamber 
extends  a  24-in.  air  main,  while  alongside  of  It  runs  a  12-in.  blovr- 
off  pipe.  This  latter  pipe  has  its  lower  end  on  a  level  with  the 
water  line  of  the  chamber,  which  is  at  such  a  height  as  to  keep 
the  down-take  tubes  of  the  compressors  always  sealed  with  water. 
The  office  of  this  blow-off  pipe  is  to  prevent  the  air  pressure  be- 
coming so  great  as  to  force  the  water  away  from  the  down-take 
tubes,   thereby   breaking   the   water  seal  and   allowing   the  air  to 
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escape  through  them.  When  the  air  pressure  becomes  sufficient  to 
force  the  water  to  the  level  of  this  blow-off  line,  air  and  water 
escape  from  the  blow-off  pipe  until  the  pressure  is  relieved  and  the 
end  of  the  blow-off  pipe  becomes  again  sealed  by  the  water.  The 
air  and  the  blow-off  pipes  are  both  cemented  air-tight  into  a  30- 
deR.  tunnel,  which  carries  them  to  the  surface,  where  the  blow-off 
terminates  and  the  air  main  is  continued  to  the  mines.  It  may 
be  remarked  that  when  the  blow-off  is  in  operation  it  throws  a 
mixed  stream  of  air  and  water  some  500  ft.  into  the  air. 

Tbe  headpiece  referred  to  above  consists  of  an  annular  pipe  or 
header  attached  to  the  adjustable  telescoping  pipe.  This  header, 
which  is  about  10  ins.  in  diameter,  is  connected  with  eight  7-in. 
vertical  intake  air  pipes,  the  upper  ends  of  which  always  project 
at>ove  the  water  level  of  the  forebay.  The  headpiece  is  supported 
by  I-beams  of  the  compressor  house.  The  headpiece  and  concave 
adjusting  cone  can  be  raised  and  lowered  by  lifting  screw  and 
capstan  nuts.  The  convex  casting  of  the  adjustable  head  is  riveted 
to  a  larger  diameter  tube,  thereby  making  each  headpiece  an  in- 
verted tank,  or  float 

The  compressor  is  set  in  operation  by  lowering  the  headpiece  by 
turning  the  capstan  nut  until  the  lower  rim  of  the  convex  casting 
settles  a  few  Inches  below  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  forebay. 
In  this  position  the  water  rushes  over  the  %-in.  air  tubes  and 
passes  down  between  the  conoid  castings  into  the  vertical  shaft. 
On  passing  the  ends  of  the  small  air  tubes  the  water  drops  away 
at  an  increased  velocity,  thereby  creating  a  partial  vacuum,  which 
causes  air  from  above  to  rush  in.  This  air  is  taken  up  by  the 
water,  in  the  form  of  small  bubbles,  and  carried  down  the  shaft. 
being  gradually  compressed  thereby.  On  reaching  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft  the  mixed  volume  of  water  and  air  is  spread  out  in  all 
directions  by  the  conical  cement  pier.  The  water  then  slowly  flows 
along  the  air  chamber,  while  the  air  rises  through  it  and  accumu- 
lates in  the  dome  of  the  chamber.  On  reaching  the  end  of  the 
chamber  the  water  is  free  of  air  and  flows  up  the  inclined  shaft 
and  discharges  into  the  tall  race. 

Automatic  regulation  of  the  flow  of  water  over  the  small  air 
tubes  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  small  air  pipe,  which  runs  from  the 
air  chamber  up  to  and  connects  with  the  adjustable  headpiece. 
The  end  of  this  pipe  in  the  chamber  Is  placed  at  such  'a  height 
that,  when  the  air  pressure  reaches  the  desired  point,  the  pressure 
win  raise  the  adjustable  head  and  stop  the  flow  of  water  over  the 
air  tubes.  As  soon  as  the  air  pressure  in  the  chamber  is  relieved, 
the  headpiece  is  lowered  and  the  compressor  placed  in  oi>eration 
again. 

As  noted  above,  three  vertical  shafts  are  used  instead  of  one 
larger  one.  This  arrangement  was  decided  on  for  the  reason  that 
a  higher  efflciency  could  be  obtained  during  a  dry  season,  with 
less  water,  and  also  that  thereby  a  very  high  efficiency  could  be 
secured  through  a  range  of  1.000  to  5.000  h.p.  According  to  tests 
which  were  made  by  Messrs.  Sperr  and  Hood,  of  the  Michigan 
School  of  Mines,  the  efficiency  of  the  plant,  when  running  at  about 
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maximum  capacity,  is  82%.  The  total  distance  between  wmter 
level  of  the  forebay  and  the  water  level  of  the  air  chajnber  Is 
842  ft.,  while  the  distance  between  forebay  water  level  and  tail  race 
level  is  71  ft  This  gives  an  air  pressure  head  of  271  ft.,  wlucb 
produces  a  pressure  of  117  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  in  the  air  chamber.  The 
plant  was  designed  and  built  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Taylor,  of  Montreai 
and  cost  less  than  122  per  h.p..  while  the  dam  and  canal  cost  aboat 
the  same.  The  cost  of  operating  the  plant  averages  about  |2.25 
per  h.p   per  year,  allowing  6%  interest  on  first  cost. 

Cost  of  Comprestlng  by  Water  and  Electric  Driven  Compressen 
and  the  Direct  Action  of  Water.  (Compressed  Air  Magazine.  Nov. 
1908  )     An    hydraulic    air   compressor    installed    at    Clauslhal    in 
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Pig.    8.     Depreciation   of  marine  equipment. 

A  —  Steel  steam  vessels  on  great  lakes. 
B  —  Steel  steam  vessels  on  tidewater. 
C — Steel  barges,  floats,  etc.,  on  tidewater. 
D  —  Wood  tugs,  barges,  etc.,  on  tidewater. 


1907.  Water  is  led  to  the  air  .auction  pipe  of  cast  Iron  218  mm.  In 
diameter  and  150  m.  long,  which  is  laid  down  an  inclined  shaft 
diKcharging  Into  the  bottom  of  a  receiver  1.1  m.  In  diam«^ter  and 
4.6  m.  high,  which  rests  on  an  I-beam  support  in  the  nhaft  S:!  m. 
below  the  overflow  tunnel.  On  the  receiver  is  a  pressure  gaui;r« 
and  a  pipe  that  passes  up  parallel  to  the  discharge,  entering  it  at 
the  discharge  level. 

The  compressed  air  escapes  through  a  valve  passing  into  the 
reservoir  and  then  through  an  80  mm.  pipe  to  the  mine.  The 
overflow  water  passes  up  through  a  218  mm.  pipe  50  m.  long. 

The  average  flow  of  water  through  the  system  was  S  co.  m. 
per  min.,  falling  999io  m.  between  the  Intake  and  discharge  levels 
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yielded  10  cu.  m.  of  air  per  mln.  at  90  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  The  work 
performed  waa  64  h.p..  and  the  theoretical  power  of  the  water  waa 
70.6  h.p.,  with  an  efficiency  of  77%. 

The  turbine  wheel  Installed  had  an  efficiency  of  about  76%  and 
tbe  compressor  an  efflciency  of  86%,  the  combined  efficiency  being 
64%. 


CHAPTER  XVI 
QAS  PLANTS 

Cost  of  Trenching  and  Pipe  Laying-  The  reader  Is  referred  to 
Gillette's  Handbook  of  Cost  Data  for  detailed  costa  of  trenching, 
paving  and  pipe  laying. 

Percentage  of  Gat  Manufactured  on  Which  There  la  No  Retunu 
We  have  derived  the  following  figures  fitim  the  1914  Report  uf  the 
Oas  and  Electric  Light  Commission  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts. There  were  69  companies  reporting  which  manufactured 
a  total  of  13.234.929,044  cu.  fL  of  gas.  Of  this  amount  75tt,097.294 
cu.  ft.  or  6.73%  was  unaccounted  for  and  81.633,744  cu.  ft.  or  0.(2<% 
was  used  by  the  companies.  This  makes  a  total  of  839.731.038  cu. 
ft.  or  6.36%  of  the  total  gas  manufactured,  on  which  there  was  no 
return.  That  this  amount  can  be  materially  lessened  in  shown  by 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  companies  report  losses  as  low  aa  1% 
or  less  and  further  the  same  company  seldom  holds  the  unenviable 
record  of  showing  a  maximum  for  *'  gas  unaccounted  for  **  for  two 
years  in  succession.  The  maximum  of  gaa  unaccounted  for  was 
18.76%  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1914,  and  21.47%  for  the  year 
ended  June  30.   1913. 

Detailed  Cost  of  a  Gas  Plant  In  a  City  of  90,000.  The  foUowing 
Is  an  abstract  of  an  ajipraisal  report  by   Henry  Li.  Gray. 

The  gas  manufactured  by  this  company  Is  distributed  ajid  sold 
in  a  western  city  of  86,000  population  and  in  suburban  towns  of 
6,000. 

The  average  number  of  cu.  ft.  of  gas  manufactured  daily  during 
a  year  was  816,900.  of  which  amount  666,600  cu.  ft.  were  sold,  and 
149,300  cu.  ft.  remained  unaccounted  fur,  or  a  loss  of  18.3  per  oenL 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  connumers  and  aervioes 
as  well  as  the  number  of  meters  and  other  appliances  in  use. 

December  31,  1911  Total 

Number  of  .services    11.762 

Number  of  conHuniers   1 1.KIO 

Number  of  meters    11.910 

Number  uf  arcs     3.676 

Number  uf  ranges    11.111 

Number  of  gas  plates 1.836 ' 

Number  uf  water  heaters    6.664 

Number  of  room  heaters   4.019 

Number  of  gas   engines    3 

Number  of  misceilaneous   appliances    2.199 

Total  mileage  of  mains 236 

Manufacture  of  Coal  Oas.  Coal  gas  Is  primarily  a  mixture  of  a 
number  of  simple  gases,  the  principal  ones  being  hydrogen,  marsh 
gaa,  carbon  dioxide  and  carbon  monoxide.     Hydrocarbons  are  pi 
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ent  In  certain  forms,  together  with  certain  inert  gases  and  im- 
purities, which  are  later  removed.  It  is  produced  by  the  destructive 
distillation  of  coal  in  air  tight  retorts  or  ovens,  which  are  heated 
externally.  The  design  of  the  generating  apparatus  differs  con- 
siderably in  various  plants,  but  the  principle  remains  the  same  in 
all.  Approximately  three  hundred  pounds  of  coal  are  charged  into 
a  retort,  which  is  then  sealed  and  heated  by  the  combustion  of 
coke  for  about  four  hours,  in  order  to  expel  all  of  the  gas  from 
the  coal.  The  retort  is  then  opened,  the  coke  withdrawn,  to  be 
later  used  for  fuel,  or  in  the  manufacture  of  water  gas;  the  retort 
Is  recharged  and  the  process  continued.  Air  is  carefully  excluded 
from  the  retorts,  the  gas  being  discharged  under  water;  and  this 
fact  is  responsible '  for  the  incomplete  combustion.  A  ton  of  good 
gas  coal  will  produce  about  10.000  cu.  ft.  of  gas,  1,400  lbs.  of  coke, 
12  gals,  of  tar  and  a  varying  quantity  of  ammonia. 

Manufacture  of  Water  Oaa.  Water  gas  is  largely  a  mechanical 
mixture  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  monoxide,  which  is  produced  by 
the  decomposition  of  steam  brought  in  contact  with  incandescent 
coal  or  coke.  It  contains  practically  no  impurities,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  sulphureted  hydrogen,  which  is  later  removed.  As  it  comes 
from  the  generator  this  gas  burns  with  a  pale  blue  or  colorless 
flame,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  illuminants,  or  hydrocarbons, 
and  the  gas  has  no  value  as  an  illuminating  gas  except  when  used 
In  burners  of  the  Welsbach  type,  which  contain  a  mantle  that 
becomes  incandescent  through  heat,  and  thus  affords  light  Conse- 
quently, in  order  to  burn  water  gas  in  the  ordinary  burner,  it  must 
first  be  carburetted.  or  enriched,  with  hydrocarbons.  This  Is  ac- 
complished by  means  of  introduction  of  crude  oil  into  the  generator, 
which  diffuses  and  becomes  permanently  fixed  in  the  gas. 

The  production  of  water  gas  requires  about  thirty-five  to  forty- 
flve  pounds  of  coke,  and  about -four  or  five  gallons  of  oil  for  1.000 
cu.  ft.  of  gas  generated.  The  chief  objection  to  water  gas  is  the 
high  percentage  of  carbon  monoxide  which  it  contains,  carbon 
monoxide  being  a  very  deadly  gas  if  inhaled.  In  ordinary  use, 
however,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  an  accident  resulting  from  this 
source. 

Manufacture  of  Oil  Oaa.  Oil  gas  is  produced  In  almost  the  same 
manner  as  Is  coal  gas,  crude  oil  being  destructively  distilled  in  re- 
torts, instead  of  coal.  The  production  of  oil  gas,  however,  is  largely 
confined  to  western  cities,  where  a  suitable  supply  of  coal  is  either 
not  available,  or  Is  too  expensive  for  use.  Oil  gas  is  similar  in 
composition  to  coal  gas,  but  in  many  cases  contains  impurities  which 
are  difficult  to  remove.  Many  California  cities  are  supplied  with  oil 
gas,  owing  to  the  presence  of  large  quantities  of  low  grade  fuel  oil. 

Capacity  of  Plant.  The  plant  under  consideration  produces  both 
coal  and  water  gas.  The  apparatus  for  the  production  of  the 
former  consists  of  eleven  benches  of  six  retorts  each.  These 
benches  are  of  the  semi -regenerative  type,  and  have  a  total  capa- 
city of  560,000  cu.  ft.  per  day.  The  water  gas  generating  apparatus 
consists  of  three  sets  of  producers  of  the  Lowe  type,  having  a 
total  rated  dally  capacity  of  1,750,000  cu.  ft.  which  Is  probably 
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considerably  in  excess  of  the  actual  capacity.  Owing^  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  impossible  to  run  a  gas  plant  to  its  full  capacity  for  any 
great  length  of  time,  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  shutting  dovn 
different  parts  for  cleaning  and  repairs,  it  is  probable  that  the 
maximum  continuous  output  -of  this  plant  under  existine  oonditioos 
will  not  exceed  1.100,000  cu.  ft  per  day. 

It  is  probable  that  the  purifying  apparatus  in  use  by  this  plaat 
is  entirely  too  small  to  take  care  of  the  output ;  and  by  the 
installation  of  an  additional  condenser  and  scrubber  to  the  7  fL 
water  gas  set.  and  by  the  reconstruction  of  the  9  ft^  €  in.  water 
gas  set,  and  with  the  completion  of  the  additional  storage  holder 
now  in  course  of  construction,  it  may  be  possible  to  increase  the 
total  output  to  1,400,000  cu.  ft.  per  day. 

Operation  of  Planta.  The  water  gas  is  manufactured  by  paiwing 
steam  over  incandescent  coke  and  Is  carburetted  or  enriched  by 
gas  oil  having  a  density  of  26  dega  Baume  at  60  dega.  F.  The 
purification  of  the  gas  is  accomplished  by  means  of  various  tar  ex- 
tractors, condensers,  scrubbers,  washers  and  purifying  boxes  filled 
with  iron  oxide.  The  circulation  of  the  gas  through  this  purifying 
apparatus  is  produced  by  means  of  steam  driven  blowers  and  ex- 
hausters. After  purification  the  coal  gas  is  discharged  directly  into 
the  present  storage  holder,  having  a  capacity  of  502,000  cu.  fL 
The  water  gas,  however,  is  first  discharged  into  a  relief  holder, 
having  a  capacity  of  115,000  cu.  ft.,  where  it  is  allowed  to  cool 
somewhat  before  being  pumi)ed  into  the  storage  holder.  Eventu- 
ally, however,  both  gases  reach  the  storage  holder,  and  are  mixed 
together  before  dititribution,  in  the  approximate  ratio  .of  48  per 
cent,  coal  gas  and  62  per  cent,  water  ga& 

Distribution.  The  gas  is  distributed  throughout  the  city  by 
means  of  two  separate  distribution  systems,  known  as  the  high 
pressure  and  the  low  pressure  systems.  The  gas  distributed  througti 
the  high  pressure  system  is  forced  through  the  mains  by  Ingersoll- 
Rand  compressors,  and  is  used  to  supply  the  outlying  districta 
The  high  pressure  system  also  acts  as  a  booster  for  a  large  part 
of  the  low  pressure  system,  in  which  the  gas  is  presumed  to  circu- 
late under  the  pressure  produced  by  the  weight  of  the  holder 
About  65%  of  the  total  production  of  gas  is  sent  out  from  the  plant 
through  the  high  pressure  mains,  a  large  portion,  however,  eventu- 
ally finding  its  way  into  the  low  pressure  system  in  order  to  boost 
those  sections  of  the  latter  system  on  which  there  is  an  unusoallj 
heavy  demand. 

By-products.  Very  little  attention  Is  given  by  the  present  com- 
pany to  the  manufacture  of  by-products,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
coke  produced  being  used  for  fuel  in  the  recuperators  of  the  ooaJ 
gas  plant,  and  in  the  water  gas  apparatus,  only  about  twenty-flve 
per  cent,  of  the  total  quantity  of  coke  produced  being  sold.  The  coal 
tar  is  sold  to  a  refiner  Just  as  It  is  produced,  no  attempt  being  made 
to  reduce  It  at  the  plant.  The  ammonia  still  was  dismantled  soma 
time  ago  on  account  of  Its  inefllciency,  and  a  new  one  is  at  the 
present  time  in  process  of  construction.  The  company  is  completing 
a  new  holder,  having  a  capacity  of  1,000,000  cu.  ft. 
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TABI/E  I.     CONDENSED  ESTIMATE  OF  REPRODUCTION  COST 

1.  General   office   buildings    I      18,900 

2.  Qas  plant  buildingH   26.853 

5.  Shops  and  miscellaneous  buildings 17.225 

4.  Benches    83,000 

6.  Water  gas  apparatus 36,450 

e.  Purifying    apparatus    33,776 

7.  Station  meters   8,700 

8.  Boilers    4,300 

9.  Other  plant  machinery 23,130 

10.  Miscellaneous  plant  apparatus 7,440 

11.  Plant  piping  and  fittings 13,228 

12.  Holders 91,876 

18.  Paving    413,983 

14.  Distributing   mains  •    •681,184 

16.  Services 180.239 

16.  Governors   and   regulators    10,807 

17.  House  meters   166.024 

18.  Arc  lights    - 48.360 

19.  Teams  and  vehicles 22.630 

20.  Tools  and  implements   8.750 

21.  Testing  apparatus  4.254 

22.  Furniture  and  fixtures 1 2,943 

25.  Engineering,  supervision  and  organisation  expense. .  186,305 
24.  Interest  during  construction   102,468 

26.  Contingencies    107,691 

26.  Stores  and  working  capital 80,000 

27.  Brokers'   fees    87,728 

28.  Real  estate   163,147 

Total  cost  as  of  Jan.  Ist,  1912 $2,680,289 

•  This  includes  an  item  of  $70,000  for  a  transmission  main  con- 
necting two  widely  separated  parts  of  the  system. 

The  costs  used  in  this  appraisal  are  based  on  prices  prevailing 
previous  to  the  World  War. 

TABLE  II.     DETAILED  ESTIMATED  COST  OF  REPRODUCTION 

1.  OBNERAL  OFPICE  BUILDINGS. 

Office  buildings,  one  story,  brick  and   terra  cotta 

with  composition  roof,  92.000  cu.  ft.  at  $0.20 |18,400 

Brick  vault,  at  office 500 

118.900 

2.  OAS  PLANT  BUILDINGS. 

Boiler  house,  brick  and  corrugated  iron.  26,168  cu. 

ft.  at  $0.06    $  1,258 

Water  gas  building  for  6  ft.  6  ins.  and  7  ft.  water 

gas  sets,  brick  with  corrugated  iron  roof,  44.800 

cu.   ft   at   $0.09    4,032 

Purifier   house,    brick   with   corrugated   iron   roof. 

66,168    cu.    ft.    at    $0.10     6,516 

Eh^haupter  house,  brick  with  corrugated  iron  roof, 

20,832  cu.   ft  at  $0.08    , j-%-«  ^•^^'^ 

Compressor    house,    frame    with    corrugated    Iron 

walls  and  roof,  36.400  cu.  ft.  at  $006 2,124 

Coal  bunker,  frame  and  corrugated  iron,  76,200  cu. 

ft  at  $0  04    3,008 

Water  gas  building  for  9  ft  6  ins.  water  gas  set 

frame  with  corrugated  iron  walls  and  roof,  68.384 

cu.  ft  at  $0.07    4.087 

Retort  house,  frame  with  corrugated  Iron  walls  and 

roof,  82,110  cu.  ft  at  $0.03 2.463 
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Coke  shed,  frame  with  comi^osltion  roof,  3.000  sq. 

ft  at  10  36   I  1,050 

Blower  house,  corrugated  iron,  240  wi.  ft.  at  $0.60.  120 

Oil  pump  house,  corrugated  iron,  170  sq.  ft  at  10.50  &S 

Shed    over   ammonia    storage   tank   and    tar   well, 

frame  and  corrugated  iron,  626  sq.  ft  at  |0.50. .  S13 

Plant    tool    shed,    corrugated    iron,    260    sq.    ft    at 

10.50     130 


126.853 

8.    SHOPS  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  BUILDINGS. 

Stable,  frame,  52,605  cu.  ft  at  $0.06 I  2.630 

Meter  shops,  frame,  53,482  cu.  ft  at  10.05 2.674 

Fitting  shop,  two  story  frame,  26.685  cu.  ft.  at  $0.05  1.284 

Storeroom   and    blacksmith    shop,    two    story    and 

basement,  frame  with  corrugated  iron.  79,747  cu. 

ft  at  |0  05    8,387 

Warehouse,  two  story,  frame  and  corrugated  iron. 

35.910   cu.    ft   at   |0.04    1.436 

Works  office,  frame,  21,260  cu.  ft.  at  $0.07 1.487 

Retort    tool    house,    frame    and    corrugated    iron, 

100  sq.  ft  at  $0.50    60 

Garage,  frame  and  corrugated  iron,  1,464  sq.  ft  at 

10.35 512 

Brick   and   tile   shed,   frame   ana  corrugated   iron. 

1.200  sq.  ft  at  |0.20   240 

Pipe  rack,  frame  and  corrugated  iron.  640  sq.  ft. 

at  $0.50   320 

Wagon  shed,  frame  and  corrugated  iron,  1.060  sq. 

ft.  at  $0.50   530 

Paint  and  oil  house,  frame  and  corrugated  iron,  200 

sq.  ft  at  $0.50 100 

Pipe  shed,  corrugated  iron  roof,  no  sides,  800  sq. 

ft.  at  $0.25 200 

Cement  sidewalk.  6,770  sq.  ft  at  $0.11   745 

Brick  vault,  works  office   350 

Tile  vault,  storeroom  office   400 

Fence,  board,  6  ft  high,  painted,  800  lin.  ft  at  $0.36  280 

$17,225 

4.    BENCHES. 

11  coal  gas  benches,  Parker-Russell  "Sixes,"  half 
depth,  complete  in  place,  with  foundations,  stacks 
and  hydraulic  main,  at  $3,000   $33,000 

6.    WATER  OAS  APPARATUS. 

Water  gas  set.  West.  Gas  Cons.  Co.,  9  ft.  6  ins.  by  8 
ft  6  ins.  by  9  ft.,  consisting  of: 

1  generator  9  ft.  6  ins.  by  15  ft* 

1  carburettor  9  ft  6  ins.  by  21  ft. 

1  superheater  9  ft  0  Ins.  by  26  ft.  6  ins. 

1  seal,  cast  iron,  7  ft  by  7  ft  by  24  ft.,  complete 
in  place,  with  foundations,  charging  floor  and 
connections $18,136 

Water  gas  set.  Gas  Machinery  Co.,  type.  7  ft.  by 
7  ft  by  7  ft,  consisting  of: 

1  generator,  7  ft.  by  14  ft. 

1  carburettor  7  ft.  by  14  ft 

1  superheater,  7  ft  by  24  ft. 

1  seal,  steel.   6  ft.  by   4   ft.,  complete,   in  place, 

with  foundations,  charging  floor  and  connections         $9,27$ 

Water  gas  set.  West.  Gas  Const  Co.,  6  ft.  6  ins.  by 
6  ft  6  ins.  by  6  ft,  consisting  of: 

1  generator,  6  ft  6  ins.  by  16  ft. 

1  carburettor,  6  ft  6  ins.  by  18  ft.  6  Ins. 
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1  superheater,  6  ft  by  24  ft 

1  sealr  steel,   5   ft.   by   3   ft.   complete.   In  place, 

with  foundations,  charging  floor  and  connections     I  9,276 

6.  PURUTINO    APPABATU8.  |S5,460 

Purlfler  set  consisting  of: 

4  purlfler  boxes,  Floyd  16  fU  by  12  ft.  by  8  ft, 

cast  iron, 
1  center  seal, 

1  traveling  cover  hoist,  complete,  in  place,  with 
fundations  and  connections $11,476 

2  purifier  tanks,  steel,  11  ft  6  ins.  by  21  ft,  com- 
plete. In  place,  with  foundations  and  connec- 
tions, at  14,076    8,160 

Scrubber,  6  ft.  by  16  ft.,  complete,  in  place,  with 

foundations  and  connections 376 

Scrubber,  6  ft  by  20  ft.  complete,  in  place,  with 

foundations  and  connections 466 

Scrubber,   6  ft   by   24  ft  complete  in  place,   with 

foundations  and  connections   660 

Scrubber,  cast  iron,  7  ft.  by  7  ft.  by  24  ft,  complete. 

in  place,  with  foundations  and  connections   ....  2,640 

Condenser-scrubber.  6  ft.  6  ins.  by  29  ft  6  ins.  com- 
plete. In  place,  with  foundations 800 

Tubular  condenser,  6  ft  by  16  ft.,  complete  in  place, 

with  fuundationH  and  connections 860 

Tubular   condenser,    6    ft.    by    21    ft.    complete,    in 

place,  with  foundations  and  connections   900 

Tubular  condenser.  6  ft  by  22  ft.  complete,  in  place, 

with  foundation^  and  connections   1.146 

Condenser,  cast  iron.  7  ft  by  7  ft.  by  24  ft.  com- 
plete, in  place,  with  foundations  and  connections  2,466 

Tar  extractor,  "  P  &  A"  #5,  with  6  ft  4  ins.  by  5 
ft  6  ins.  by  4  ft  wash  box.  complete,  in  place, 
with  foundations  and  connections 1,900 

Tar  extractor,  *' P  A  A"   #10,  complete,  in  place, 

with  foundations  and  connections 2,130 

7.  STATION   MKTBRS.  $33,776 

Station  meter.  "H  &  M,"  9  ft  with  Hinman  drum, 

capacity  66,000  cu.  ft  per  hour,  camplete,  in  place         |2,900 

Station  meter,  "  H  &  M,''  8  ft,  with  Hinman  drum, 
capacity  46.000  c*u.  ft.  per  hour,  complete,  In  place  2,600 

8  high  pressure  meters,  westinghouse.  #300,  capac- 
ity 40.000  cu.  ft  per  hour,  complete,  in  place,  at 
$850    2,660 

High  pressure  meter.  "  Westinghouse,"  #100,  ca- 
pacity 1,000  cu.  ft  per  hour,  not  installed 460 

High  pressure  meter,  •*We.stinghouse,"  #60,  ca- 
pacity 8,600  cu.  ft  per  hour,  complete,  in  place. .  300 

$8,700 
High  pressure  meter,  "  We.«itlnghouRe,"   #100.  ca- 
pacity  16.000  cu.   ft  per  hour,  not  installed....  460 
High    pressure    meter.    "  Westinghouse,"    #50,    ca- 
pacity 8,600  cu.  ft.  per  hour,  complete,  in  place             300 

8.  BOILERS.  ""^«^ 

2  boilers.  "EHe,"  72  ins.  bv  18  ft.,  126#  pressure, 
complete,  in  place,  with  foundations,  brick  work, 
full  front  all  fittings  and  48  ins.  by  66  ft.  steel 
stack    $4,000 

Feed  water  heater,  160  h.p.,  complete  in  place....  -300 

$4,300 
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9.    OTHER   PLANT  MACHINEBT. 

2  compressors,  Ingenioll-Rand  (Imperial)  class 
10-1  12  Ins.  by  16  Ins.  by  16  ins.,  complete,  in 
place,  with  foundatitmH  and  connections,  at  $3,900         |7.S(N> 

Blower  "  Sturtevant "  #7,  extra  heavy,  not  Installed  260 

Blower,  "Sturtevant"  #7  extra  heavy,  belt  con- 
nected to  10  ins.  by  12  ina  46  h.  p.  Atlas  engine, 
complete,  in  place,  with  foundations  and  connec- 
tions    LOSS 

2  blowers,  "  Sturtevant,'*  #  6  extra  heavy,  direct 
connected  to  Kerr  24  ins. — 120  h.p.  horlsontal 
turbines,  complete,  in  place,  with  foundations  and 
connections,  at  |2,060 4.120 

Exhauster,  "Roots"  #7  direct  connected  to  9  ins;, 
by  9  ins.  "  Wachs ''  en^rine,  complete,  in  places 
with  foundations  and  connections 1.4S0 

Exhauster.  "Roots"  #6  direct  connected  to  6% 
ina  by  7  ft.  "  Oil  City  "  engine,  complete,  in  places 
with  foundations  and  connections  1.231 

Exhauster.  "Roots,"  #6  direct  connected  to  6)^ 
ins.  by  7  ina.  "Safety**  engine,  complete,  in 
place,  with  foundations  and  connections 1,236 

Governor,  "  Connelly,"  automatic  and  balance,  com- 
plete, in  place,  with  foundations  and  connections  1.1  IS 

Outside  packed  plunger  pump,  '*  Worthington," 
10  ins.  by  6  ins.  by  10  Ins..  complete,  in  place, 
with  foot  valve  and  intake  pipe 320 

Outside  packed  pump,  "  Wortnington  *'  6V&   ins.  by 

SV&  ins.  by  6  Ins..  complete,  in  place 167 

2  Duplex  pumps,  "  Worthlngton,^'  4%   ina  by  2% 

ins.  by  4  ins.,  complete,  in  place,  at  |66 130 

Duplex  pump,  "  Worthington,**  7  ^  ins.  by  6  Ina  by 

8  ins.,  complete,  in  place 146 

Duplex,  pump,  "  Buffalo "  7  V6   ins.  by  5  ina  by  8 

ins.,  complete,  in  place 162 

3  Duplex  pumps,  "  uardner,'*  6  ina  by  4  Ins.  by  6 

ins.,  complete.  In  place,  at  1106 315 

Duplex  pump,  "Canton  #5."  6  ina  by  2%  ins.  by 

4  %  Ins.,  complete,  in  place 70 

Deep  well   pump,   "  Marsh,"   8   ins.  by   24   ins.   by 

4  %  Ins.,  complete,  in  place,  with  4H  Ins*  by  40 

ins.  artesian  deep  well  brass  cylinder 300 

Centrifugal    pump,    "United    Iron    Works    4    ins." 

direct  connected  to  G.  R.   20  h.p.,  220  volt,  d.c. 

motor,  complete,  in  place   376 

2  oil  heaters.  Western  Gas  Construction  Company, 

at   $30    60 

Oil  heater,  own  make,   SS 

Oil  Alter.  American  #1   30 

2  oil  meters.  National  #1.  at  40 80 

Hydraulic  elevator,  "  Craig-Rldgway/*  capacity  one 

ton,  complete,  in  place 1,060 

Coal  elevator  and  conveyor,  "Jeffrey,**  with  Q.  E. 

20  h.p.  220  volt,  d.c.  motor,  complete,  in  place...  1.440 

Ammonia  plant,  10%  complete  180 


123.130 


10.    MISCSLLANBOUS    PLANT    APPARATUS. 

Patterns  of  miHcellaneous  fittings  and  apparatus  . .  I2.OO0 

Seal,  concrete.  4  ft.  by  4  ft.  by  7  ft 25 

Seal,  concrete.  3  ft.  9  ins.  by  6  ft.  by  6  ft.  6  Ins 42 

Separator,  concrete.  6  ft.  by  6  ft.  by  6  ft.  6  ina . .  60 

Separator,  concrete,  7  ft.  by  6  ft.  by  6  ft 9S 

Tar  and  ammonia  separator,  concrete,  capacity  10,- 

876  gals 4g0 

Tar  well,  concrete,  capacity  6,476  gala 16S 
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Tar  well,  concrete,  capacity  37,000  gal&    $880 

Water  reservoir,  concrete,  capacity  37,250  sale...  616 

Ammonia  storage  tank,  Hteel,  capacity  13,535  gal»., 

complete,  in  place,  with  foundationis  and  cuiniec- 

tions 760 

Tar  tank,  double  deck,  timber  and  galvanized  iron. 

capacity  40,875  galH 600 

Water  tank,   on  top  of  coal   bunkers,    1,430   gals. 

capacity 100 

Artesian  well  6  Ins.,  164  lin.  ft.,  at  $3 462 

7  coal  and  coke  cars,  steel,  one  cu.  yd.  capacity,  24 

in.  gauge  at  $100 700 

Tram  track,   12 #   rail,  24  in.  gauge,  complete,   in 

place,  465  lin.  ft,  at  $1 466 


17,440 

11.  PLANT  PIPtNQ  AND  FITTINQS. 

Cast  iron  pipe.  16  ins..  660  lin.  ft.  at  $3.60 $2,016 

Cast  iron  pipe,   12  ins.,  880  lin.  ft.  at  12.50 2,200 

Flanged  pipe,  12  ins.,  84  lin.  ft.,  at  $2.75 231 

Cast  iron  pipe,  8  ins.,  302  lin.  ft.,  at  $1.40 423 

Wrought  iron  pipe,  8  ins..  680  lin.  ft.,  at  $1.10 638 

Blast  pipe.  15  ins.  216  lin.  ft.,  at  $1.50 324 

Miscellaneous  small   pi|>e.   6   ins.   and  under   with 

fittings   2.000 

Fittings,  16  ins 2,068 

Fittings,   12   ina    3.250 

Fittings,   8  ins 78 

$13,228 

12.  ROLDBRS. 

Oas  holder,  3  lift,  in  steel  tank,  capacity  602.000  cu. 
ft.,  complete,  in  place,  with  foundations  and 
connections $46,000 

Oas  holder,  single  lift  in  concrete  tank,  capacity 
116,000  cu.  ft,  complete,  in  place,  with  founda- 
tions and  connections 24.000 

Gas  holder,  nlngle  lift  in  brick  and  concrete  tank, 
capacity  66,000  cu.  ft.,  complete,  in  place,  with 
foundations  and  connections  (U!«ed  as  oil  stor- 
age tank)    11,200 

Oas  holder,  4  lift  in  steel  tank,  capacity  1,000.- 
000  cu.  ft.  at  Plant  B.  in  course  of  construction, 
expenditure  to  date   11,675 

$91,876 

13.  PAVING. 

Asphalt  paving,  torn  up  and  relaid,  69,688  sq  yds. 

at   $4    $278,362 

Brick  paving,  torn  up  and  relaid,  18.088  sq.  yd.M..  at 

$3.50    63,308 

Stone  block  i>aving,  torn  up  and  relaid,  14,030  sq. 

yds.  at  $3.60 63.308 

Stone    block    paving,    torn    up   and    relaid,    14.030 

sq.  yds.,  at  S4 56.120 

Bitullthic  paving,  torn  up  and  relaid,  2.301  sq.  yds. 

at   $4    9.204 

Oranitoid  paving,  torn  up  and  relaid,  871  sq.  yds. 

at  $4    3.484 

Wood  block  paving,  torn  up  and  relaid,  414  sq.  yds. 

at  $3.60   1.449 

Plank  paving,  torn  up  and   relaid,   3,444   sq.   yds. 

at  $0.60  2,066 

$413.98^ 
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%,   In.  260  Ita.  ft.  at  |0.14   tU 

1  In.,  l.eOB  lln.  ft.,  at  10.1 6    «7 

lU  In-.  n,&EO  lln.  ft.  at  to. 18 S.IM 

1%  \n.;  46.324  lln.  ft.,  at  t0.20 l.OSS 

2  fn.,  231,632  lln.  ft.,  at  tO.34 SG.512 

314  in..  1,046  lln.  ft.,  at  SO. 30   I.:i4 

3  fn.,  48.BE6  lin.  ft,  at  JO.fl    lO.OTl 

4  In.,  ESS, 209  lin.  ft.,  at  10.51   StT.tIT 

e  In.,  10e,SDZ  lln.  ft.,  at  fO.TS t),3M 

OASr  IRON   PIPE 

1   In.,  IS.SeS  lln.  ft,  at  tO.44   «.]4t 

4  In.,  B9.8B0  lln.  ft.,  at  10.62 BS.TBJ 

e  In..  57.870  lln.  fl.,  at  tO.90   St.Oll 

■  In,  22.270  lln.  ft.,  at  S1.30 18,951 

10  ln„  ISO  lln.  fL  at  1,78   115 

12  In..  ia.!l7G  lln.  ft.,  at  t2.30   14.146 

le  in,,  R,640  lln.  ft.,  at  *3.07   IMU 

MIxcetlanPOUH  nitlngK  for  above  pipe   16.114 

ttII,IU 


..   G3   at   111. 60    

,  557  al  113.70 

.  998  at  114.00 

,  98  at  123.00 

2.432,  at  114.20  ... 
1..  5.073  at  tIG.SO  . 
1.,  326  at  »17,!5  ... 

!22  at   128,90 

1,.  6  at  136.70 

21  at  650.00 

3  at  tlOO    

V  In.,  221  at  610  90 

lln.,  480  at  110.60 

lU  In..  101  at  fll.BO  .. 
iS  In^  IS  at  112.96  .... 
2  In..  6  at  tlG.OO 

?ln„  60  at  69,35 
in..  171  at  610. SE    

lU  In..  445  at  $11.70  ... 
\%  In.,  GS4  at  612.70  ... 


3,450 
1.166 

6.t«T 
1.644 


tiso.:i* 

Double   district    station,   KOvemors,    #02,   complete  |4IC 

High  iireBHure  line  BOvemore.  4  In JH 

HiKb  preesure  Htio  governors,  Z  In.  2  at  688.00 17C 

Reeulatorn,  a  4  Reynolan,  BG  at  637.30 1  4|J 

Service  reRulntors,  5  light,  I.BIO  at  64,00 (,414 

Regulator  ohambern,  concrete.  20  at  630.00 ...  660 

Regulator  chambers,  wood,   42  at  67.50    I16 

Governor  chambern,  wood.  4  at  110.00 4s 

610.661 

lOUBE    UETKns. 

1  light,   3,388.  at  6B.25    117  787 

B  light.  7.297  at  66.90 ::::::::  ItoH 
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10  IlfiTht,  270  at  17.96   $2,147 

20  li^ht.  38  at  S11.46    435 

80  liffht,  38  at  $18.10    ^:,i.  688 

45  light,  8  at  $26.35 211 

60  light.  10  at  $34.50 845 

100  light.  6  at  $57.00 842 

#5  A.  1,!*74.  at  $7.20    14.213 

#  2  Equitable,  31,  at  $9.55    296 

#  4  Equitable,  10  at  $10.06 101 

#4%  Equitable.  22  at  $10.06   221 

#6  Equitable,  24  at  $17.36   416 

Slight  prepay,   711   at  $9.80    6.968 

5  light  prepay,  660  at  $10.36 6.796 

10  light  prepay,  37  at  $12.16   450 

20  light  prepay,  4  at  $15.30   61 

#6  A  prepay  293.  at  $10.00   2.930 

Meter  connections  and  Bervice  extennion  inside  of 

house,  $18,918  at  $5.00   69.665 


$166,024 
18.    ARC  LIGHTS. 

Inside  arcs.  Inverted  8  light,  2.393  at  $14.10 $33,741 

Inside  arcs,  inverted  6  lli^t.  159  at  $16.25 2,584 

Outside  arcs,  inverted  3  light.  200  at  $20.80 4.160 

Outside  arcs,  inverted  6  light.  82  at  $26.00 800 

Inside  arcs,  standard  4  light.  476  at  $12  66   6.021 

Outside  arcs,  standard  4  light,  49  at  $21.60 1.064 

$48,360 
10.  TBAM8  AND  VBHICLES. 

14  assorted  horses  at  $260    $8,600 

2  roadster,   "  Hud.son,"   4   cylinder.   20   h.p..   com- 
plete, at  $1,350 2,700 

1  touring    car,    "Winton.*'    6    cylinder,    48.6    h.p.. 

complete    4,100 

1  delivery  car.  "Carter,"  2  cylinder.  18  h.p..  com- 
plete      1,600 

1  auto  truck,   "White,"  4  cylinder,   22  h.p.,  com- 

plete      3,260 

2  auto  truck.   "Reo"   i600#,   single  cylinder.   10 

h.p..  complete.  $726    1,460 

8  motorcycles,  "  Excelsior."  single  cylinder.  4  h.p., 
with    one   tandem    seat   and    shock   absorber, 

at  $250    2.000 

1  fitter's  wagon,  double,  wooden  top   200 

1  fitter's  wagon,  single,  wooden  top 176 

2  dump  wagons,  double,  at  $126 260 

1  meter  wagon,  single 240 

8  running  gear  wagons,  double  at  $75 225 

1  double  running  gear  wagon  with  coke  box 90 

5  open  fitter's  wagons,  single,  at  $140 700 

1  drip  wagon,  complete,  single 325 

1  truck,  double   225 

1  running  gear,  single,  with  dump  boards 175 

1  delivery  wagon,  single 75 

2  service  wagons,  single,  at  $125 250 

1  light  driving  buggy 176 

6  push  carts,  at  $12.60   76 

Harness  700 

Tarpaulins,  storm  covers,  blankets,  etc 260 

$22,630 

20.  TOOLS   AND   IUPLBUBNT8. 

Tools  in  tool  room $4,630 

Tools  In  use  in  various  depts 2,700 

Works  tools  (mechanical)    760 
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Retort   house   tools    |100 

Water  gas  tools 200 

Engineering  instruments 470 

18.750 

21.  TB8TINO    APPARATUS. 

Laboratory  equipment 11.814 

Recording  Instruments 1,280 

Testing  meters,  provers.  etc. 1,190 

14.284 

22.  FURNITURB  AND  FtXTURBS. 

Office  furniture  and  fixtures   I12.94S 

812.94S 

Unloaded  total $1,882,080 

23.  BNOINEERINO.  SUPERVISION  AND  ORGANISATION  BXPBN8E8. 

10%  of  all  preceding  items $188,208 

24.  INTEREST   DURING   CONSTRUCTION. 

5%  of  all  preceding  items $102,488 

26.   CONTINGBNCIRS. 

5%  of  all  preceding  items $107,891 

26.  STORES  AND  WORKING  CAPITAU 

Amount    necessary    for    proper    maintenance    and 

operation  of  property $80,000 

27.  BROKERS*  PEES. 

3.75%  of  all  preceding  items $87,728 

Total,  exclusive  of  real  estate $2,427,142 

28.  REAL  ESTATE. 

Real  estate,  including  loading  charges 152.147 

Total.    Including   real   estate    $2,880,289 

Operating  Record.  The  following  oi>erating  statistics  are  aver* 
ages  taken  for  13  months  from  Nov.  1910  to  Dec.  1911. 

Total  conHumption    19.998,000  cu.  ft. 

Cost  in  holder  per  M  cu.  ft $0.8722 

Distribution  cost  per  M  cu.  ft 0.0814 

Oeneral  expense.  Including  taxes  per  M  cu.  ft 0.2798 

Total  operating  expense  per  M  cu.  ft $0.7404 

Comparison  of  Calorific  Values,  Coal  and  Water  Oaeet,  The  only 
logical  way  to  present  the  comparative  cost  so  that  It  appears  in 
its  true  light  is  to  show  the  cost  per  unit  of  calorific  power  derived. 
Under  present  conditions  about  48%  of  the  total  gas  manufactured 
is  coal  gas,  having  a  calorific  energy  of  approximately  S50  B.t.ii.: 
while  the  remaining  62  per  cent,  is  water  gas,  having  a  caiorillc 
energy  of  approximately  660  B.t.u.,  or  20%  greater  than  that 
poRses.sed  by  coal  gas.  By  using  these  figures  In  connection  with 
average  copts  of  generating  coal  and  water  gas  It  is  seen  tliat  the 
cost  nf  coal  gas  per  100  B.t.u.  Is  4.96  cts.,  while  the  cost  of  water 
gas  of  similar  calorific  power  is  6.06  cts. 
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TABLE  UL     COMPARATIVE  COST  OF  COALi  GAS  AND  WATER 

OAS 

coaIj  gas. 

Monthly  average 
Item  cost  per  M  cu  ft. 

manufactured 

Operatinar  labor 10.1041 

Coal  carbonised 0.3444 

Bench  fuel 0.1386 

Steam    0.0166 

Purifying  material   0.0010 

Miacellaneou8  supplies .' 0.0064 

Maintenance  land  and  buildings   0.0017 

Maintenance  of  apparatus   0.0108 

Oil,  waste  and  power  0.0020 

Gross  total   10.6331 

ResidualB,  sold  (credit)  0.3606 

Net  total 10.2726 

WATBR  QAB 

Operating  labor    10.0897 

Oil    0.1413 

Coke 0.0967 

Steam     0.0497 

Purifying  material   0.0011 

Miscellaneous  supplies 0.0064 

Maintenance  land  and  buildings 0.0016 

Maintenance  of  apparatus   0.0115 

Oil,  waste  and  power   0.0019 

Gross    total    10.3491 

Residuals  sold  (credit)   0.0165 

Net   total    10.3326 

The  result  is  slightly  in  favor  of  coal  gas ;  but  the  calorific  power 
of  coal  gas  is  too  low  for  commercial  purposes,  and  is  dependent 
upon  the  water  gas  to  enrich  it  to  a  commercial  basis.  As  the 
calorific  power  of  the  water  gas  can  be  easily  regulated  by  changing 
the  amount  of  oil  used  in  carburetting  it.  while  th^t  of  the  coal  gas 
la  determined  by  the  quality  of  the  coal  used,  it  can  readily  be 
seen  why  the  former  is  manufactured. 

Detailed  Cost  of  a  Gat  Plant  In  a  City  of  25,000.  The  following 
data  are  abstracted  from  our  appraisal  report  of  a  public  utility 

TABLE  IV.     GENERAL  SUMMARY  OP  THE  ESTIMATED  COST 
OP  REPRODUCTION  OP  PROPERTY 

1.  Qbm  malcing  machinery   $  86.61 2 

2.  DlKtributlng  mains   (45  miles)    94.637 

3.  Services    37,388 

4.  Meters     26.162 

5.  Buildings     5,677 

6.  Electric  wiring  at  plant   103 

7.  Tools  and  Instruments  1.862 

8.  Horses  and  vehicles  260 

9.  Furniture  and  fixtures 714 

10.  Miscellaneous  equipment  and  apparatus   200 

Total    1261.606 
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11.  Engrlneerlnff  6%  of  JtemB  1  to  10  ina %  12.S90 

12.  Business  management  5%  of  items  1  to  10  inc 12,580 

S27e.765 

13.  Iiegal  expense,  1  V^%  of  items  1  to  12  inc. $     4,1S1 

$280.S16 

14.  Interest  during  construction,  5%  of  items  1  to  13,  inc..  .$  14,04€ 

1294.962 

15.  Contingencies,  6%  of  items  1  to  14  inc I  14,748 

$309,710 

16.  Broker  fees,  5%  of  items  1  to  15  inc. $  16,486 

$325,196 

17.  Stores  and   supplies    $  17.623 

18.  Working  cai<h  capital   10,182 

$353,000 

19.  Operative    real   estate    $     8,700 

20.  Legal  expense,  interest  during  construction  and  broker* 

age  fees,  12%  of  item  20   1.044 

$362,744 

21.  Non-operating  real  estate  $     2,225 

Total    cost   as   of   June    80,    1911    $364,969 

NOTB :    The  costs  used  in  this  appraisal  are  based  on  prices  pre- 
railing  previous  to  the  World  War. 

property  which  included  this  gas  plant,  which  supplied  2139  cus- 
tomers, in  a  western  city  of  25,000  population,  with  37,544,000  cu. 
ft  annually. 

The  following  table  gives  weights  and  prices  of  certain  of  the  gas 
plant  equipment  included  in  the  appraisal. 

Weight,  Ibsi.     Price 

1  4  ft.  Lowe  water  gas  set 81,000     $     3.800 

1  150  M  cu.  ft.  gas  holder   800,000  19.750 

1  #3  exhauHter,  engine  and  by-pass,  consisting 
of  inlet  and  outlet  valves,  automatic  by- 
pass valve  and  connections  for  same 8,200  638 

1  #3  P.  &  A.  tar  extractor,  with  by-pass,  consist- 

ing: of  three  valves  and  necessary  connec- 
tions            2,800  440 

2  10  ft.  by   12  ft.  by  11   ft.  6  in.  puHflers  with 

12   in.   duplex  valve    74,000  5.700 

1  66  in.  station  meter  and  by-pass  consisting  of 

three  valves  and  necessary  fittings 9,170  1.300 

1  3  ft  by  11   ft.  condenser   3,660  250 

1  3  ft. -4  in.  by  14  in.  condenser 5.700  415 

1  washer  30  ins.  by  42  ins.  by  28  ins 4.800  325 

1  scrubber  3  ft.-4  ins.  by  21  ft 4.300  270 

1  scrubber  4  ft  by  1 8  ft.  by  8  ins 4,800  297 

1  purifier  8  ft.  by  10  ft.  by  3 >4  ft 12,600  790 

1  oil    heater    600  90 

1   %  in.  oil  meter 310  90 

1  12   in.   Connelly  governor    850  480 

1  42.000  cu.  ft.  gas  holder 130,000  8,200 

1  #  5  blower  for  water  gas  set 550  98 
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TABL.B  V.     DETAILED  ESTIMATED  COST  OP  REPRODUCTION 

OF  PROPERTY 

1.   0A8  MAKING   MACUINCKT 

Benches. 

1  Coal  gSM  bench,  half  depth,  Parker-Russell  type  con- 

sisting of  six  retorts  whose  safe  dally  capacity  is 

40,000  cu.  ft.,  estimated $3,500.00 

2  Coal  gas  benches  of  the  Parker-Russell  type  consist- 

ing of  six  retorts  each.     Contract  price 6,826.00 

Extra  work  on  benches 838.26 

Total  cost  of  benches $6,664.26 

Water  Gas  Set 

1  4  ft  Lowe  double  superheater  apparatus.  This  con- 
sists of  1  generator,  1  carburettor  and  1  scrubber, 
and  has  a  safe  daily  capacity  of  100,000  cu.  ft. . . .   |8.904.40 

Additional  Improvements  on  water  gas  set » 986. 2S 

19,890.68 
Primary  Condenser. 

This  is  a  6  ft  diameter  by  19  ft.  high  combination  air 
and  water  primary  condenser.  This  contract  also 
called  for  a  few  other  changes  to  be  made  to  the 
plant  including  a  9  ft.  6 -in.  addition  to  be  made  to 
one«cnibber  and  the  installation  of  some  10  in.  pip- 
ing, also  six  3-in.  sight  '*  U  *'  overflows  and  a  24  In. 
by  36  in.  drain  tank.     Contract  price $2,716.00 

Additional  cost  to  company   193.44 

$2,909.44 

Coal  Gas  Condensers. 

1  Coal  gas  condenser.   3   ft   diameter  by   11    ft.   high. 

Cost  of  condenser   $250.00 

Installation    25.00 

$276.00 
1  Coat  gas  wrought  iron  condenHer  3  ft.  4  ins.  diameter 

by  14  ft  high.     Co.st  of  condenser $416.00 

Installation    41.50 

»  $456.60 

Coal  Gas  Scrubbers. 

1  Coal  gas  wrought  iron  scrubber  4  ft.  diameter  by  18 

ft.  8  ins.     Cost  of  scrubber $297.00 

Installation    53.00 

$360.00 
1  Coal  gas  wrought  iron  scrubber  3  ft.  4  ins.  diameter 

by  21  ft.  high $300.00 

Chollar  Washer. 

1  Chollar  washer  2  ft.  6  ins.  by  3  ft  6  Ins.  by  2  ft.  4  ins.       $360.00 

Exhauster. 

1  P.  H.  &  F.  M.  Root's  exhauster  size  3.  The  cost  of 
the  exhauster  is  included  with  160,000  cu.  ft  gas 
holder. 

1  P.  H.  &  F.  M.  Root's  exhauster  Size  4.  Cost  of  ex- 
hauster      $    723.00 

Materials    288.62 

Labor    92.89 

$1,104.41 
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Tar  Extractor. 

1  P.  &  A.  tar  extractor — 260,000  cu.  ft.  capacity.  No.  S. 
The  coHt  of  the  extractor  is  Included  with  160,000 
cu.  ft.  gan  holder. 

Purifier. 

1  Small  wet  seal  purifier,  8  ft.  by  10  ft.  by  S^  ft  with 

a  capacity  of  60.000  cu.  ft.,  (estimated)  installed..   $1«900.00 

2  Duplex  puriflers  10  ft.  by  12  fL  by  11  ft.  6  ina.,  with 

dry  seal  covers,  beams,  columns,  oxide  elevators, 
duplex  operating  valve,  12  in.  connections,  overhead 
ivfli>t  and  two  layers  of  trays  and  dumping  apouta 

Contract  price    $6,768.00 

Extra   charges  • 3,498.49 

$9,261.49 

Station  Meters. 

1  American  Meter  Co.*s  4  ft.  by  4  ft  Standard  Meter.  ca> 

pacity   90,000  cu.   ft.,  f.o.b.  Philadelphia $676.00 

Freight  and  Installation   100.00 

$876.00 
1  Meter  66  in.  with  a  commercial  capacity  of  311,000  cu. 
ft.     The  price  of  this  is  included  under  the  cost  of 
the  purifiers. 

Qas  Holders. 

1  Oas  holder,  42,000  cu.  ft.  The  holder  and  tank  are 
used  for  a  stoarge  unit  for  water  gas»  (estimated) 
installed    $12,000 

1  Gas  holder.  150,000  cu.  ft.,  together  with  other  appa* 

ratus.     Contract  price    $21,964.00 

Miscellaneous  charges 6.600.89 

$27,664.89 
1  Boiler,  80  h.p.  horlxontal  tubular,  used  for  generating 

steam  for  the  water  gas  plant $360.00 

1  Boiler,  8  h.p.  upright 160.00 

1  Duplex  steam  pump,  8  in.  by  2  in.  by  4  in.     Cost. . . .  33.60 

Installation    6.50 

•  $40.00 
1  Duplex  steam  pump,   4%   ins.  by  2%   ins.  by  4   ins. 

Cost     $61.00 

Installation    9.00 

$60.00 

1  Duplex  steam  pump  Z%  ins.  by  2%  ins.  by  3  ins.    Cost        $47.50 

Installation    7.S0 

$65.00 
1  Ammoniacal  liquor  concentrator,  capacity  for  conoen« 
t rating  liquor,   resultant  from  ammoniacal  carbon- 
ization of  20,000  tons  of  coal.     Total  charge $2,346.22 

1  Oil  heater  (estimated)   installed   $110  00 

1  No.    6   Buffalo  blower  driven  by   8-h.p.   Erie  engine. 

Price    $268  00 

Installation,  etc 1 8.ft« 

$28iOA 

•  TheFe  extra  charfres  Include  cont  of  Improvements  to  rTwiHar 
washer  and  old  purifier,  also  installation  of  station  meter.  The 
price  of  the  station  meter  itself  f.o.b.  plant  was  $1,400. 
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1  Tar  well   10   ft.    by   12   ft.   by   9   ft.,   built  of  2-in. 

plank. 

Excavation  40  cu.  yds.  at  |0.60 120.00 

Material    ; 26.00 

Labor    2.00 

147.00 

2  Bristol  recording  f^auges   %  80.00 

1  FairbankB-Mor.se  6  h.p.  gas  engines 340.00 

1  10  h.p.-Q.  B.  motor.     Price  motor 170.00 

Miscellaneous    « 37.39 

$207.39 

1  No.   6   Sturtevant  gas  boo.ster    $550.00 

Installation    88.92 

$638  92 
1  Oil  tank.  10,000  gals fsSO.OO 

3  Bristol  pressure  gauge,  not  installed   $106.00 

Piping  and  Covering. 

Pipe  line,   water  gas  machine  to  holder.  71  ft.   6  Ins., 
8  in.  riveted  pipe  at  7  lbs.  per  foot.  600.6  lbs.,  601 

lbs,  at  $0.06    $30.06 

7.  8  in.  cast  iron  elbows  at  $6.63   38.71 

Labor  erection 21.00 

$89.77 
Pipe  line,  water  gas  holder  to  exhauster.     76  ft.   6  In. 

wrought  iron  pipe  at  $0,611    $46.83 

4.  6  In.  fittings  at  $0.86   ^  '0 

Liabor  erection   26.00 

$74.23 
Steam  pipe. 

166  ft.  1%  in.  pipe  at  $0.766 $1?.62 

126  ft.  1  fn.  pipe  at  $0.0639 7  99 

140  ft.  1  %  in.  covering,  $0.16 21.00 

Fittings  (estimated)   10.00 

Labor    35  00 

$86.61 
IR^ater  nine 

176  ft.  2'in.  pipe  at  $0,118   $20  65 

Fittings    (estimated)    1  50 

Labor    500 

$27.15 
Railing  about  condensers. 

87  ft.  1%  in.  pipe  at  $0  0639   $5  56 

20.    1 H    in.    railing  fittings  at    $0  14    2.80 

Labor     3.00 

$11.36 
Railing  about  purifiers. 

60  ft.  1  In.  pipe  at  $0.06   $3.60 

16.  1  in.  fittings  at  $0.10   1.50 

Labor    2.00 

$7.10 
Pipe  from  coal  shed  to  oil  tank. 

146  ft..  3  In.  pipe  at  $0,246    $36.53 

Miscellaneous  material   18.79 

Labor    10.86 

$65.18 
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Ammonia  pipe  from  tank  to  side  track. 

150  ft.  2  in.  pipe  at  10.147   $21.75 

Fittings     9.99 

Labor    ^ 8.30 


$31.04 

Steam  and  water-line  to  ash  pans  of  benches,  total. ...  11.49 

Water  line. 

2  in.  pipe  from  storagre  tank  to  works,  170  ft.   2  in. 

pipe  at  $0,145   $24.6^ 

Miscellaneous    material    f 4.11 

Labor 11.53 


$40.31 

Circulating  pump  to  ammonia  still. 

62  ft.  lit   in.  pipe   $4.56 

Miscellaneous  material   0.71 

Labor    *     5.V4 


$11.15 
Water  Tank. 

The   old   purifiers   erected   near  the   Sub-Station   and 
connected    to   the   works   by   a    1-in.    pipe.     Tanks 
measure  7  ft  by  7  ft.  by  1  fL  5  ins.,  built  of  ^-in. 

metal.     Total    weight    2,730    lbs.,    at    $0.03 $81.»$ 

Erection  and  pipe  line  installation 35  55 

$117.45 

Miscellaneous  small   piping  not  detailed    (estimated) . .  $100.00 

Main  from  station  meter  to  large  holder. 

230  ft.    1 0-in.    pipe  at  $1.22    $270.$0 

1  10-in.  by  6  in.  reducer 5.40 

1   10-in.    Ell   double  hub    9.00 

1  10-in.  drip    5.00 

2  10-in.  45  degree  bends 12.0€ 

Labor    90.00 

$392.0$ 

Main  from  Governor  to  Elk  Street. 

105  ft.  12-in.  pipe  at  $1.66 $163.80 

1  12-in.   tee  at   $8.88    8.8$ 

2  12-in.  to  8-in.  reducers,  at  $8.00 16.09 

2  8-in.  valves  at  $20.69   41.38 

Labor    30.00 

$260.06 
Main  from  Booster  to  Elk  Street. 

50  ft.,  8-In.  pipe  at  $0.87   $43.50 

217  ft.  6-in.  pipe  at  $0.60 130.20 

1  8-in.  by  6-ln.  by  6-in.  tee 3.45 

2  6-in.  valves  at  $11.29    22.58 

Labor 35.60 


$234  73 

12-In.  Connolly  governor,  price  f.o.b.  plant $480  Oa 

Installation    (estimated)    50.00 

$530.00 

%  -in.  oil  meter,  price  f.o.b.  plant $90.00 

Installation    (estimated)    10  00 

$100  00 
#  5  blower  for  water  gas  set,  price  f.o.b.  plant,  not  in- 
stalled         $98.00 

Pumps:  1  Wagner  3  in.  by  2  in.  by  8  in. ;  1  Snow  8 

in.  by  2  in.  by  8  in.,  estimated $50.00 
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Ammonia  liquor  well,  4  ft  by  12  ft.  by  9  ins.,  built  of 
3   in.   lumber 

E«zcavation  16  cu.  yds.  at  11.00    $16.00 

Lumber  1,158  ft  b.m.  at  $25.00  per  M 80.00 

S46.00 

Pressure   gau^re    board    (estimated) $12.00 

Oxide  in  purifiers,  estimated  4,160  bushels  at  $0.45  $1,872.00 

Total  gas  making  machinery $86,611.63 

2.   DISTRIBUTING   MAINS 

1-in.  Wrought  Iron  Pipe. 

Material,  3998  lin.  ft  pipe  at  $0.0639   $265.47 

JPitUngs,   3998  lin..  ft,  at  $0,003    11.99 

Total    material    —  $267.46 

Labor,  excavation  and  refill,  3998  lin.  ft.  trench  (1  ft.  by 

2,6  ft.).  370  cu.  yds.  at  $0.75 $277.60 

Orayage.  4  tons  at  1.5  miles,  6  ton-miles,  6  ton  miles  at 

$0.40     2.40 

Ikying  pipe,  3998  lin.  ft  at  $0.03   119.94 

Painting  pipe,  8998  lin.  ft  at  $0.00112   4.48 

Total  labor   % $404.32 


Total  1  in.  pipe  $671.78 

Unit  Coata. 

Material,  cost  per  ft    $0,067 

Labor,  cost  per  ft   0.101 

Total    $0,168 

2-in.  Wrought  Iron  Pipe. 

Material,  106.861  lin.  ft  pipe  at  $0.118 $12,609.60 

Fittings,  106,861  lin.  ft  at  $0.0048 612.93 

Total  material   $13,122.68 

Labor,  excavation  and  refill,  106,861  lin.  ft.  trench  (1  ft 

by  2.6  ft).  9895  cu.  yds.  at  $0.76 $7,421.25 

I>rayage,  214  tons  at  1.6  miles  —  321  ton  miles,  321  ton 

m  les  at  $0.40    128.40 

Laying  pipe,  106.861  lin.  ft  at  $0.03 3.206.83 

Painting  pipe,  106,861  lin.  ft  at  $0.00142 161.74 

Total  labor   $10,907.22 

Total  2-in.  pipe   $24,029.75 

Unit  Coata. 

Material,  cost  per  ft    $0,123 

Labor,  cost  per  ft  0.102 

ToUl    $0,226 

3-in.  Wrought  Iron  Pipe. 

Materia],  54,999  lin.  ft.  pipe  at  $0.2673   $14,701.23 

Fittings,  64,999  lin.  ft  at  $0.0047 268.60 

Total  material $14,959.73 

Labor,  excavation  and  refill,  64.999  Iln.  ft.  trench  (1  ft.  by 

2.6  ft.).  5093  cu.  yds.  at  $0.76 $3,819.76 

Drayage,  220  tons  at  1.5  miles  —  330  ton  miles,  330  ton 

mUes  at   $0.40    132.00 
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Laving  pipe,  54.999  lin.  ft.  at  $0.066 S.574.94 

Painting  pipe.  64,999  lin.  ft,  at  10.00172 t4.29 

Total  labor $7,€20.I9 

Total  8-in.  pipe   |22,680.C2 

Unit  Costa. 

Material,  cost  per  ft  $0,272 

Labor,  cost  per  ft   0.139 

Total    .10.411 

4-in.  Wrought  Iron  Pipe. 

Material,  46.446  lin.  ft  pipe  at  10.3366 I15.24C.S0 

Fittings  46,446  lin.  ft  at  10.0067   304.49 

Total  material    115.651.29 

Labor,  excavation  and  reflll,  46,446  lin.  ft.  trench   (1  ft 

by  2.6  ft).  4208  cu.  yds.  at  $0.75 $3,166.00 

Drayage,  250  tons  at  1.6  miles.  876  ton  miles,  376  ton  miles 

at   $0.40    150.00 

Laying  pipe,  46.446  lin.  ft  at  $0.08   3.635.60 

Painting  pipe.  46,445  Iln.  ft  at  $0.00191 86.10 

Total  labor T $7,026.40 

Total   4-in.  pipe    $22,579.69 

Unit  Coata, 

Material,  cost  per  ft $0,342 

Labor,  cost  per  ft 0.154 

Total     $0,496 

6-in.   Cast  Iron  Pipe. 

Material.  6305  lin.  ft.  pipe  at  30  lbs.  per  ft.,  189,150  lbs.  at 

$40.00  per  ton    $3,783.00 

Lead,  526  Joint  at  8  Iba  per  Joint  4208  lbs.,  at  $0.0525 

per  lb 220.93 

Oakum,   526  Joints  at  9/16  lbs.   per  Joint   800   Iba   at 

$0.09    27.00 

Total   material    $4,030.92 

Labor,  excavation  and  reflll,  6,306  lin.  ft.  trench  (2  ft.  by 

2.6  ft),  1.168  cu.  yda  at  $0.76   $876.06 

Bell  holes,  526  at  $0.08   42.08 

Drayage,  189.150  lbs.  pipe 
4.208     '*     lead 
300     "    oakum 

193.658     "     97    tons    at    1.5    miles. — 146    ton 

miles,  146  ton  miles  at  $0.40.  .  58.40 

Laying  pipe,  6305  lin  ft.  at  $0.03   189.15 

Painting  pipe,  6305  lin.  ft  at  $0.00231  .^ 14.56 

Total  labor    $1,180.19 

Total  6-in.  C.  I.  pipe   $5,211.11 

Unit  Coata, 

Material,  cost  per  ft   $0.64 

Labor,  cost  per  ft 0.186 

Total    .$0,826 
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d-ln.  Wrought  Iron  Pipe. 

Materia],  6000  lln.  ft  pipe  at  $0,611   $8,666.00 

Fittings  for  6000  lin.  fL  at  $0.0712 427.20 

Total  material    $4,093.20 

Ltabor,  excavation  and  refill.  6000  lin.  fL  trencli   (1.6  ft. 

by  2.6  ft).  944  cu.  yds.  at  $076    $708.00 

I>rayage,   67  tons  at  1.6  miles — 86   ton  miles.  86  ton 

miles  at   $0.40    34.40 

Liaying  pipe.  6000  lin.  ft  at  $0.06  360.00 

Painting  pipe.  6000  lin.  ft  at  $0.00231   1^.86 

Total  labor    $1,116.26 

Total  6-in.  W.   I.  pipe $5,209.46 

Unit  Costa. 

Material,  cost  per  ft   $0,682 

Liabor,  cost  per  ft 0. 186 

Total     $0,868 

8-in.  Cast  Iron  Pipe. 

Material.  5353  lin.  ft  pipe  at  $0.40  lbs.  per  ft..  214.120  lbs. 

at  $40.00  per  ton   $4,282.40 

Liead,    447    Joints    at    11    lbs.    per   Joint,    4917    lbs.    at 

$0.0525  per  lb 258.14 

Oalcum,   447  Joints  at  11/16  lbs.  per  Joint   307   lbs.   at 

$0.09  per  lb 27.63 

Total  material    $4,568.17 

Lat>or,  excavation  and  refill.  5353  lin.  ft  trench  (2  ft.  by 

3  ft).  1227  cu.  yds.  at  $0.75   $920.25 

Drayage,  214,120  lbs.  pipe 
4,917     ••     lead 
307     "     oakum 

219.344     "    410   tons  at   1.5   miles  — 165  ton 

miles.  165  ton  miles  at  $0.40. .  66.00 

Bell  holes,  447  at  $0.08   35.76 

Laying  pipe,  5353  lin.  ft  at  $0.03    160.59 

Painting  pipe,  6353  lin.  ft  at  $0.00269    14.40 

Total    labor    $1,197.00 

Total  8-ln.  C.  I.  pipe   $6,765.17 

Unit  CoHa. 

Material,  cost  per  ft   $0,863 

lAbor.   cost  per  ft    0.224 

Total $1,077 

NOTS:     Fittings  are  listed  separately. 

8-in.  Converse  Lock  Joint  Pipe. 

Material.  8784  lin.  ft  ulpe  at  $0.676 $6,929.20 

Lead.  550  Joints  at  8  lbs.  per  Joint,  4400  lbs.  at  $0.0525 

per  lb 231.00 

Oakum.    550   Joints   at    %    lbs.    per   Joint    367    lbs.,    at 

$0.09    82.13 

Total  material    $6,192.33 

Labor,  excavation   and   refill.   8784   lin.   ft.   trench    (2   ft. 

by  3  ft).  1962  cu.  yds.  at  $0.76   $1,464.00 
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Drayage,  125,699  lbs.  pipe 
.    4.400     '*     lead 
357.  "    oakum 

.    130,456     "    — 65    tons   at    1.5    mile  — 98    ton 

miles,  98  ton  miles  at  $0.40.  $89.2C 

Bell  holes.  550  cit  $0.08   45.i'o 

LoLYing  pipe,  8784  lln.  ft.  at  10.03    263.S: 

Painting  pipe,  8784  lin.  ft  at  10.00269 23. Cj 

Total    labor     $1,8SS.6.- 

Total  C.  Im  J.  pipe   98.027.4S 

Unit  Coata, 

Material,  cost  per  ft    10.716 

Labor,  cost  per  ft 0.198 

Total     10.914 

Note:    Fittings  are  listed  separately. 

Valves. 

3  6-in.  valves  at  116.29    $48.87 

3  4 -in.  valves  at     10.63    J1.5S 

4  8-ln.  valves  at  $6.00    24  (>9 

3  2-ln.  valves  at     8.00   9.&0 

Total     $113.44 

Fittinss. 

82  8-ln.  crosses  at  16.80   1185.4'^ 

20  6-ln.  crosses  at     4.00   80  <V' 

8  8-ln.    plugs    at    1.50     12  0« 

6  6-In.    plugs    at    1.00     S.OJ 

2048  lbs.  lead  at  10.526    107.6.: 

133  lbs.   oakUm   at   10.09    ll.j: 

Drayage     10  '^C 

Liabor     ^ SS.Oi^ 

Total     $447.18 

Tptal  valves  and  fittings $560.€» 

3.    SBRVICB  CONNBCnONS. 

8.684  lln.  ft  %-in. 

198.209  lin.  ft  1-in. 

17,280  lin.  ft  lU-in. 

3.628  lin.  ft  1^-in. 

3029  Connections.  227,761  lin.  ft 

227.761  lin,  ft  at  $0.16    $36.441.7( 

Painting   227.761   lin.  ft   at   $0.00112    225  OJ 

$38,696  8S 

42  Connections.   2688  lin.  ft,   2-ln. 

2688  lin.  ft.   at  $0.23    $618.24 

Painting  2688  Hn.  ft  at  $0.00142 z.$i 

$622.01 
1  Connections,  135  lin.  ft  4  ins. 

135  lin.   ft   at  $0.51    $€S  SS 

Painting   135   lin.   ft   at   $0.00191    .* 0  24 

$6».I1 
Total    service   connections    $37,388.02 
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4.    MBTBR8. 

880        3  Lt  Prepayment  at  $10.46     |9,196.00 

42        3     "                ••              •*       8.70     366.40 

42«        6     "                "             ••     12.22      6.266.72 

140        6     "                *'              ••     10.47      1,088.80 

4      10     ••                "             "     14.06      66.20 

7      10     "                "              ••     12.05      84.36 

433        3  Lt  Plain  at  $6.87     $2,974.71 

123        3     "         "       "      5.12     629.76 

461        6     "         ••       "      8.26     8.803.26 

42         f 6.50     273.00 

31      10 10.68     326.43 

6      10 8.53     51.18 

12      20 15.00     180.00 

2      20     •*          "       ••    12  00     24.00 

1      60     '•         •*                          55.00 

1      60     ••         "                          50.00 

1    1 00     ••         "                          63.96 

1  1 50     ••         "                          96.00 

1200     ••         "                          117.00 

1200     •*          "                           112  00 

2  300 205.00     410.00 


Total    meters    $26,161.76 

6.    BUXLOINOB. 

Coal  Shed. 

This  is  a  one*8tory  frame  buiidlng  measuring  about  70 
ft.  by  26  ft.  by  26  ft  hivh.  There  is  also  an  ad- 
dition about  70  ft.  by  17  ft.  TheiMs  buildings  are 
frame,  covered  with  currugrated  iron. 

Clearing  site,  grading,  etc $300.00 

8.000  KO.   ft.  corrugated  iron  at  $6.70  per  square    . .        536.00 

14.000  ft.  b.  m.  lumber  at  $26.00  per  M •    360.00 

Incidentals     100.00 

Total $1,286.00 

Old  Retort  House. 

This  is  a  brick  buildinsr  with  iron  truss  roof  which  is 
covered  with  corrugated  iron.  The  general  dimen- 
sions are  40  ft  by  40  ft.  by  26  ft  The  walls  are 
12  ins.  thick. 

Grading,   clearing,   eta    $60.00 

60.000  brick  at  $12  00  per  M 720.00 

1400  aq.  ft  corrugated  iron  at  $6.70  per  sq 94.00 

Pipe  trusses    60.00 

Incidentals     60.00 

Total     $974.00 

New  Retort  House. 

This  is  a  frame  buiiding  covered  with  corrugated  iron. 
The  East  wall  is  of  rubble  masonry,  while  the  South 
wall  is  formed  by  the  old  retort  house.  The  gen- 
eral dimensions  are  60  ft  by  30  ft.  by  26  ft 

Grading,    etc $200.00 

Rubble  wall,  66  cu.  yds.  at  $6.00  280.00 

4.000  sq.  ft  corrugated  iron  at  $6.70   268.00 

10,000  ft.  b.  m.  lumber  at  $26.00   260.00 

Floor,  etc - 76.00 

Incidentals    76.00 

Total     $1,148.00 
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Purifying  HouBe. 

This  is  a  one-stonr  frame  building  covered  with  corru- 
gated iron  and  meaaures  66  ft.  by  SO  ft. 

Clearing  site,  grading,   etc |2&<i<Nf 

6,000  ft    b.  m.  lumber  at  126.00   I.'6.00 

6,BU0  »«t|.  ft.  corrugated  iron  at  $6.70 ^65  \p*j 

3.800  brick  at  112.00    46t.u<» 

Meter    room    2S  »♦» 

Incidentals     76  o^ 

Floor     *« «» 

Total     |i.35vw 

Oxide  Platforms. 

There  are  2  oxide  platforms  placed  one  over  the 
other.  The  uppet  one  is  frame  covered  with  corru- 
gated iron  The  floor  of  this  one  partially  forming 
the  roof  of  the  lower  one.  which  Is  about  40  ft. 
longer  than  the  upper  one.  Qeneral  dimensions 
of  upper  platform  are  46  fu  by  14  ft 

630  vq.  ft.  corrugated  iron  at  16.70   

1.600  ft.  B.  M.  lumber  at  |26.00 

IncidentalN     10. 00 

Lower  platform   60.  oo 


$42.00 

3t.00 


Total     1160  00 

Boiler  Room. 
This  measures  12  ft.  by  10  ft  by  8  ft    Three  sides  and 
the    roof   are  covered    with   corrugated    iron.     The 
other  Hide  being  formed  by  the  new  retort  houne 

400  .0(1.  ft.  corrugated  Iron  at  |6.70  per  sq $27.00 

Lumber    6.oo 

Total $32.00 

Coke  Shed. 

This  IH  a  frame  building  open  at  the  sides,  the  roof 
t>eing  covered  with  corrugated  iron.  The  general 
dlmenHions  being  60  ft  by  33  ft. 

2,000  sq.  ft.  corrugated  iron  at  $6.70  per  sq $134.00 

6,000  ft  b.  m.  lumber  at  $26.00    160  00 

Total     $284.00 

Oil  House. 

This  is  a  frame  biulding  measuring  6  ft.  by  6  ft 

Estimated     $12  00 

Bunk  House. 
This  is  a  frame  building  measuring  24  ft.  by  16  ft  and 
contains  360  sq.  ft.  of  floor  area. 
Cost  at  10.60  sq.  ft $180.00 

Coal  Shed. 

This  measures  about  12  ft.  by  10  ft.  and  Is  o|)en  at  the 

front. 
Co.st     $1000 

Governor  House. 

This  Is  a  frame  building  covered  with  corrugated  iron 
and  measured  16  6  ft.  by  14.6  ft. 

700  sq.  ft.  corrugated  iron  at  $6.70  per  sq $47  00 

Lumber     10.00 


TotaJ     $57. 0« 
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Booster  House. 

This  Is  a  frame  bulldingr  covered  with  cornicrated  Iron. 
It  meaisureH  13  ft.   by  20  ft.     One  side  of  this  Is 
formed  by  the  160.000  cu.  ft.  gas  holder,  the  other 
partially  by  the  governor  house. 
Estimated   cost    $26.00 

Fence. 

878   lineal   feet   of  board  fence.   6   ft.   high   at   $0.60 
per  lin.  ft   $18».00 

Total    buildings $6,677.00 

Detailed  Cost  of  a  Qat  Plant  In  a  City  of  15,000.  The  following 
is  abstracted  from  one  of  our  appraisal  reports  of  a  western  Power, 
Light  and  Water  Co.  and  is  for  the  "Gas  Department."  This  de- 
partment furnishes  gas  for  domestic  and  lighting  use  to  about  1,800 
customers  In  two  adjoining  cities,  having  a  combined  population  of 
16,000.  The  system  consists  of  an  oil  gas  generating  plant  of 
100.000  cu.  ft  dally  capacity,  and  26.6  miles  of  mains. 

During  1911  the  company  distributed  21,898,000  cu.  ft.  of  gas. 

Process  of  Manufacturing  Oil  Oaa.  The  process  of  making  fuel 
and  Illuminating  gas  from  crude  oil  consists  in  spraying  the  oil 
over  the  highly  heated  checkerbrick  interior  of  brick-lined  steel 
crenerators,  much  resembling  those  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
^water  gas. 

The  gas  Is  manufactured  from  absolutely  crude  oil  fk*om  the 
Bakersfleld,  California,  district.  The  oil  now  used  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  16**  to  17*"  Baume.  A  distillation  test  of  a  16*  oil  used 
in   1908*  gave  the  following  results. 

Below  160»   F.    6.133% 

160*  to  300"  P.    70.111% 

Residue     23,756% 

No  distillation  above  270*. 

An  analysis  of  a  16.8*  Baume  oil  (similar  to  that  used)  at  one  of 
the  San  Francisco  plants  in  1908  gave  the  following  results. 

Carbon    86  0% 

Nitrogen 1  0% 

Sulphur     0.8% 

Oxygen    1.0% 

Hydrogen     12.2% 

If  the  oil  contains  less  than  1%  of  sulphur.  It  is  very  easily  purified 
in  oxide  purifiers.  If  above  1%,  a  large  purifying  capacity  must 
be  provided.  Nearly  all  of  the  California  oils  contain  a  low  per- 
centage of  sulphur.  The  iron  oxide  used  as  purifier  by  the  Com- 
pany is  made  from  copperas  and  lime.  Some  Iron  borings  are  used, 
but  only  when  they  can  be  obtained  cheaply. 

In  making  a  run  the  Interior  of  the  generator  is  heated  by  an 
oil  flame  under  a  blast  to  a  temperature  of  2300*"  to  2800°  F. 
This  takes  from  8  to  12  minutes  if  the  generators  have  not  been 
allowed  to  cool.  The  stack  valve  is  then  closed,  the  air  cut  off 
and  the  oil  turned  onto  the  hot  brick.    This  part  of  the  operation 
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lasts  from  10  to  20  minutes  or  until  the  generator  becomes  too 
cool  for  making  further  gas.  Enough  steam  Is  admitted  to  carrr 
in  the  oil  and  to  atomise  it  Near  the  end  of  the  run  the  oil  Is 
cut  off  and  steam  at  boiler  pressure  admitted  for  from  1  to  2 
minutes  to  purge  the  generator. 

The  generators  usually  consist  of  cylindrical  steel  shells  6  ft.  to 
16  ft  in  diameter  and  20  ft  to  40  ft  high.  In  some  caves  the 
generators  are  In  two  parts,  connected  at  the  bottom  In  the  form 
of  a  U.  One  called  the  primary  to  which  the  blast  and  oil  burners 
are  connected  at  the  top  is  about  .6  as  high  as  the  other.  This 
does  away  with  the  necessity  of  arches  over  the  combustion  cham- 
bers and  thus  lengthens  the  life  of  the  fire  brick  interior. 

From  the  generators  the  gas  is  passed  through  washers,  scrubbers 
and  purifiers,  much  as  coal  or  water  gas  is  handled,  except  that  do 
condensers  are  used  as  the  only  impurities  to  be  removed  are  sol- 
phureted  hydrogen  and  lampblack. 

The  RUlphureted  hydrogen  Is  taken  out  by  oxide  purifiers  and 
the  lampblack  is  washed  out  In  the  washers  and  scrubbera; 
separated  from  the  water  in  settling  tanks,  known  as  lampblack 
boxes,  and  used  generally  as  boiler  fuel.  In  some  cases  the  lamp- 
black is  used  as  fuel  in  water-gas  generators 

The  gas  produced  has  the  same  properties  and  constituents  as 
good  coal-gas. 

Description  of  Plant,  The  gas  system  consists  of  an  oil  generat- 
ing plant  of  100,000  cu.  ft  daily  capacity,  26  55  miles  of  high  pres- 
sure mains,  and  1,686  service  connections,  1,277  of  which  were 
in  use.  • 

The  generating  plant  occupies  26,260  sq.  ft  of  ground.  There 
are  two  generators  with  a  combined  daily  capacity  of  600.000  cu.'  ft. 
No.  1  is  a  300.000  cu.  ft  machine,  5  ft  by  8  ft.  by  21  ft.,  originally 
of  the  well  known  "  Lowe  "  type,  but  remodeled.  No.  2  is  a  200.000 
cu.  ft.  cylindrical  machine,  an  old  scrubber  purchased  from  the 
San  Francisco  Gas  and  Electric  Co.  being  used  as  the  shell.  There 
is  a  small  wash  box  for  each  generator.  One  scrubber  of  200,000 
cu.  ft  daily  capacity  serves  both  generators.  A  single  lift,  steel 
holder,  set  in  a  wooden  tank,  receives  the  gas  from  the  scrubber. 
Its  capacity  is  20.000  cu.  ft  There  are  two  purifiers  consisting  of 
wooden  tanks  with  steel  covers  and  water  seals.  Oas  is  stored 
under  a  pressure  of  about  60  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  In  four  steel  tanks,  hav- 
ing a  total  capacity  of  1.831  cu  ft 

The  plant  is  equipped  with  two  boilers,  aggregating  120  h.p..  a 
110.000  gal.  wooden  oil  tank,  and  a  lami>black  separator. 

A  12  in.  by  12  in.  motor  driven  compressor  Is  used  for  forcing 
the  gas  into  the  high  pressure  storage  tanks.  There  Is  a  separate 
blower  for  each  generator,  both  of  which  may  be  driven  from  the 
same  engine..  A  motor  is  also  arranged  to  be  belted  to  either 
blower.  A  spare  engine-driven  compressor  has  been  installed. 
Provision  is  thus  made  for  complete  operation,  by  either  electricity 
or  steam.  Piping,  pumps,  meters,  etc,  are  provided  for  the  proper 
handling  of  the  oil  and  steam. 

There  is  no  station  gas-meter. 
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The  gajf  mains  are  laid  with  an  average  cover  of  2'  ft  9  ins.  A 
3  rt.  by  1  ft.-6  in.  trench  is  excavated  for  laying  mains.  The  largest 
main  is  3  in&  in  diameter,  the  small  size  being  made  possible  by 
tJ&e  high  pressure  (5  to  10  lbs.  per  sq.  in.)  maintained  for  distribu- 
tion. This  pressure  is  controlled  by  governors  at  the  storage  tanks 
:Before  being  laid,  the  pipe  is  carefully  cleaned,  tested,  painted  with 
.tiATo  coats  of  red  lead,  and  fitted  with  recessed  couplings.  • 

At  all  times  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  services  not  in 
uae.  To  reduce  the  pressure  to  a  proper  worlcing  value  a  regulator 
is  installed  at  each  customer's  premises.  The  pressure  is  varied 
according  to  conditions  and  the  appliances  used,  the  range  being 
Trom  8  to  8  ins.  of  water  —  generally  about  4  ins.  While  most  of 
tlie  meters  are  of  the  ordinary  plain  recording  type,  there  are  a 
large  number  of  prepay  meters,  these  being  preferred  by  many 
cufitomers  on  account  of  the  fact  that  they  are  conducive  to  economy 
In  the  use  of  gas. 

Plant   Capacity.    The  following  tables  give  in  condensed  form 
data  as  to  the  extent  and  capacity  of  the  Gas  System. 

OapaoUy  of  Qaa  Plant  Equipment  June  SO,  tM: 

Item  Total  capacity 

2  Oenerators     500,000  cu.  ft.  daily. 

1  Scrubber    200,000     

2  Purifiers    100,000 * 

2  Compressers    600.000     "     "       " 

1  Holder    20.000     

2  Boilers     120  h.p. 

2  Engines     66  h.p. 

2  Motors     60  h.p. 

CkM  Plant  Diatribuiion  By  at  em  Data  June  SO,  1912: 

item  Number 

Oas  mains   , 25.6  miles 

Plain  gas  meters   1,277 

Prepay  gas  meters   384 

Pressure  regulators   1.277 

Qas   services    1,686 

Oas   customers    1,277 

Oas  ranges  connected   760 

Water  heaters  connected    174 

Oas  arcs  connected   22 

Operating  Data,  The  gas  companies  are  required  by  the  State 
Public  Service  Commission  to  provide  gas  of  a  calorific  power  of 
650  B.t.u.  per  cu.  ft. 

Fbllowing  are  the  results  of  two  analyses  of  the  gas. 


CO«      O     C,H«    CO      CH*        H        N 

Analysis  #1,  Nav.   1911...      3%      2%  7.8%  7.6%      22%  63.7%  2.9% 
Analysis   #2,   Dec.   1911...   3.2%  1.1%  9.7%  7.7%  20.3%  52.4%  4.9% 


The  company  attempts  to  maintain  an  illuminating  quality  of  19 
candlepower.  No  tests  of  this  are  made  as  it  Is  of  little  importance 
in  the  use  of  gas  In  modern  appliances. 

To  show  as  nearly  as  possible  from  data  obtainable,  details  of 
the  operating  conditions,  use  of  gas,  cost  of  operating,  revenue, 
and  earnings  of  the  gas  system  as  now  operated,  the  following 
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tables  have  been  prepared.    The  data  were  taken  from  the  ooin- 
pany'8  monthly  operating  and  financial  reports. 

TABLE  Vr.     OPERATTNO  DATA 

Oneyaar 

Jan.  1«  ISll. 

to  Dec.  SI.  If  11 

Totaf  gas  manufactured  (ndt  metered)  cu.  ft 29,784.90t 

Total  gas  consumed,  cu.  ft 21.899.000 

liosses,  per  cent  of  amount  manufactured St. 4% 

PoundM  of  oil  carbonised   X,418,199 

Oas  manufactured  per  lb.  of  qiU  cu.  ft 12.23 

Candle  feet  per  pound  of  oil 234 

B.t.u.  per  cu.  ft.  of  gas  fi€2* 

B.t.u.  per  lb.  of  oil   t,879 

Pounds  of  oil  per  gallon   7.88 

Total  hours  retort  operation   8.878 

Total  hours  labor  making  gas 18,441 

Oas  made  per  man  per  day.  cu.  ft 26.858 

Pounds  of  lampblack  used  as  fuel   734,825 

Pounds  of  oil  uned  as  fuel    104,859 

•November.  1911.  to  May.  1912. 


TABLE  VII.     FINANCIAL  DATA 

■XPBN8B8 

Cost  for  one  year 
Jan.  1. 1911.  to 
Dec  31.  1911 

COST  OP  MANUFACTURE. 

Operating : 

Generator   fuel    3  2.588 

Boiler  fuel    412 

Oil  at  $1.33  per  bbl.  of  42  gals.   7.158 

Purification   supplies    317 

Water    420 

Expense  works    825 

Manufacturing  labor   , 8.547 

Purification    labor    64 

Electric  current  at  %c.  per  kw.-h 80 

115.210 
Maintenance : 

Oas  apparatus I  1.220 

Steam    plant    244 

Buildings     321 

11.685 

COST   OP  DISTRIBUTION. 

Operating : 

Oflice  expense 3        48 

Complaint  expense   ,.  •  -        585 

Setting  and  removing  meters   2,1 77 

Electric  current    361 

13.166 

Maintenance : 

Mains     I      772 

Services     1.507 

Meters   700 

IM4f 
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Cost  for  one  year 
Jan.  1, 1911,  to 
BXPBN8B8.  Dec.  31.  1911 

Collection    |      606 

Office    936 

Office  salarlea    1,302 

12,944 
■XPINSM. 

AccidentM  and  daansLgeB   I         3 

Oeneral  expense   1,118 

Insurance 132 

General  salaries   > 1,361 

$2,664 

NSW  .BU8INBBS. 

Advertising |  1.084 

Soliciting     880 

Qas  appliances    900 

House  fitting   161 

33,026 
Total  all  expenses   $31,729 

Maintenance.  The  gam  plant  has  not  been  in  operation  long 
enough  to  require  a  very  great  outlay  for  maintenance,  except  the 
replacing  of  the  burned  out  Are  briclc  in  the  generators. 

It  is  necessary  to  do  this  about  once  a  year  and  the  cost  runs 
from  $160  to  $260  per  generator. 

The  total  outlay  for  maintenance  was  in  1910  $3,082  and  In  1911 
$4,830.  The  entire  system  is  being  maintained  in  good  operating 
condition. 

Efficiency  and  Adequacy  of  Plant.  The  gas  generating  plant  is 
quite  efficient  and  is  economically  handled.  During  the  year  1911 
the  average  production  of  gas  was  12.23  cu.  ft.  per  lb.  of  oil.  The 
results  of  several  runs  made  on  a  San  Francisco  plant  with  the 
most  modem  equipment  and  under  the  best  conditions  give  an 
average  of  only  16.1  cu.  ft.  per  lb.  of  oil. 

Previous  to  June  of  1911  the  losses  on  the  gas  system  were  very 
large  as  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  leakage  on  a  high  pressure  system. 
At  that  time  a  determined  effort  was  made  to  reduce  the  losses 
by  making  a  careful  inspection  of  services,  meters,  tanks,  etc.,  and 
stopping  all  leaks  discovered.  The  losses  at  once  decreased.  Dur« 
ing  the  winter  of  1911  and  1912  they  Jumped  again.  However, 
when  a  hot  water  furnace  which  was  found  on  the  system  without 
a  meter  was  cut  off  they  dropped  back  and  have  averaged  12% 
since  December,  1911. 

The  manufacturing  plant  is  fully  adequate  to  supply  the  demand 
for  some  time,  except  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  increa.Me  the 
purifier  capacity.  A  much  needed  improvement  is  an  increa.^e  In 
the  holder  capacity.  A  60.000  cu.  ft.  holder  has  already  been  pro- 
posed. This  would  do  away  with  the  necensity  of  running  the 
generators  more  than  a  few  hours  a  day  and  is  expected  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  operation  of  the  plant. 

The  company  now  runs  free  services  to  the  customer's  meter, 
in  cases  where  large  gas  ranges  are  ln.stalled.     In  other  oaKes  the 
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cost  of  making  the  connection  ia  charged.  This  policy  has  t»eea 
varied  from  time  to  time.  In  the  beginninflr  services  were  installed 
free  of  charige  and  as  the  company  now  maintains  all  services, 
they  have  been  considered  as  the  property  of  the  company  in  the 
estimated  cost  to  reproduce  the  plant. 

TABLE  VIIL     GENERAL  SUMMARY  OP  REPRODUCTION 

COST 

1.  Oas  mains  ...«,..,...... , I  50,S3S 

2.  Oas  services   r « ..,,* 24.93C 

8.  Qas    meters     IS.voT 

4.  Oas  plant  buildin^M   9,3b<l 

5.  Miscellaneous  building 2»3 

6.  Gas  mailing  and  storage  equipment S0.745 

7.  Shop    equipment 783 

8.  Tools  and  Instruments     533 

9.  Furniture  and  fixtures 317 

|13e.53') 

10.  Engineering,  6%  Items  1  to  9  Inclusive O.'T 

11.  Business  management,  5%  items  1  to  9  Inclusive €.<:€ 

91SejS3 

12.  Legal   and   general   expense  and   taxes,    1H%   items   1 

to    11    inclusive    2.253 

81S2.43C 
18.  Interest  during  construction,  6%  items  1  to  12  Inclusive       7.€2: 

lieo.oss 

14.  Contingencies,  5%  items  1  to  13  inclusive 8.0A3 

$1€8.0€1 

15.  Brokerage  fees,  5%  items  1  to  14  inclusive 8.4(^3 

$178  4€4 

16.  Stores  and  supplies 8.53C 

17.  Working  cash  capital    1.^:^2 

18.  Real    estate     1.8S0 

19.  Legal  expense,  interest  and  brokerage  fees,   12%  item 

18     19t 

Grand  toUl  as  of  June  80th,  1912 |18C»740 


TABLE    IX.     DETAILED    ESTIMATED    COST    OP    REPRODUP- 

TION    OP    PROPERTY 

1.   GAS   MAINS 

Material : 

Wrought  iron  pipe,  painted,  1  in..  14,625  ft  at  10.069. .  .8  1.009 
Wrought  iron  pipe,  painted,  1%  in..  36.136  ft.  at  60.097  8.5o5 
Wrought  iron  pipe,  painted,  2  In..  79,855  ft.  at  10.157..  12.537 
Casing,  painted,  3  in.,  4,310  ft  at  $0.34 1. 1S5 

618.6U 
Elbows,    ties,    reducing   ties,    crosses,    reducing   crosses, 

expansion  Joints,  drips,  caps,  and  valves   279 

I18.78S 
Add  2%,  omission,  waste,  etc  375 

Total    material    119.161 
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Labor: 

Bxcaratlon  and  backfill,  134,926  ft.  of  trench,  22.656  c\l 

ydsi.  at  11.26    128,191 

Liayin^  1-in.  iron  pipe,  14,626  ft.  at  |D.02 292 

Laying  1^-in.  Iron  pipe,  36,185  ft.  at  |0.02   728 

LayinK  2-in.  iron  pipe,  79,866  ft.  at  |0.025 1,996 

Laying:  3-in.  iron  pipe,  4,310  cu.  yds.  at  |0.04   172 

Total    labor    881,874 

Total  g&a  mains  $50,636 

2.  GAS   SBRVICB. 

Taken  as  all  %-in.  services,  of  an  average  length  of  80  ft. 
Total  number  of  services,  1,686. 

Material : 

Iron  pipe,   %-in.  painted  recessed  couplings,  184,800  ft 

at    $0.06    $  6,744 

"Phillips**  patent  connections,  1,686  at  $1.70 2,866 

Total   material    $  9,610 

Liabor:  , 

Excavation  and  backfill.  117.860  lin.  ft.  at  $0.10 $11,786 

Laying  and  connecting  pipe,  134.880  lin.  ft.  at  $0.02  ....     2,697 
Making  service  taps,  1,686  lin.  ft.  at  $0.60 848 

Total   labor    .$16,826 

Total    gas   services    $24,936 

3.  OAS    MBTKRS. 

Oaa  Meters: 

8  light  plain  Standard  974  at  $  6.10 $  4.967 

3  ••  "  Maryland  68  "        6.05 298 

6  "  "  Standard  182  •'        7.10 1,292 

6  •*  ••  Maryland  23  "        6.50 127 

10  "  "  Standard  14  "        6.96 97 

20  "  "             ••  7  '•      12.90 90 

30  "  *.             «  g  M      17  30 13g 

46  "         "              "  2  "      27.00 54 

#3  "         "      Sprague  9  "      10.06 •       90 

8  "  prepay  Standard  262  ."        9.10 '2,298 

8  ••         "      Maryland  101  "        8.70 879 

6  "         "       Standard  81  "      11.10 844 

1661  $11,664 

Pressure  Regulators: 

One  regulator  assumed  for  each  meter  in  service. 

All  makes  and  sixes  at  an  average  price. 

Pressure  regulators,  1,277  at  $4.76   $  6,066 

Installation  meters  with  regulators,  1,277  at  $1.00   ....     1,277 

$  7.343 

Total  gas  meters  $19,007 

4.    0A8  PLANT  BUILDING. 

Main  Oas  Plant  Building: 

Brick,  concrete  floors,  corrugated  iron  roof,  %  pitch.     82 
ft.  6  Ins.  by  87  ft.  by  18  ft.  high. 

Foundation — >  concrete,  66  cu.  yds.  at  $8.60 $  476 

Brick   (in   place),   196,126    (est.)    at  $24.00/M    4.708 

roncrete  floors,  2,762  sq.  ft.  at  $0.16   413 

Roof  timbers  (in  place),  1.760  f.b.m.,  at  $30.00/M 68 

Roof  iron,  660  lbs.  at  $0.04  2$ 
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Corrugated  iron  roofing,  3,670  sq.  ft.  at  |0.06 |184 

Floor  and  Htair  to  meter  room,   2nd  floor,    1,280  f.b.m., 

at   130.00/M    38 

Windows,   11    100 

Doors,    4    80 

Stone  window  ledges  and  door  sills 68 

Addition   12  ft  by  14  ft.  by  9   ft.  high  brick,  cor.  Iron 

roof    281 


Purifier  House:  86.374 

Brick,  cor.  iron,  pitched  roof: 

Plank  floor.  32  ft.  by  32  ft.  by  16  ft.  to  eaves. 

Foundations,  20  cu.  yds.  at  88.50 8  170 

Brickwork.    65,184   brick  at   824.00/M    1.564 

Plank  floor,  3,000  F.B.M.,  at  830.00/M    90 

Roof  rafters,  etc.,  680  F.B.M.,  at  830.00/M ?0 

Roof  corrugated  iron,  1.308  sq.  ft.  at  80.05    65 

Door,,  stairs,  etc. 30 

Lampblack  Shed:  11.989 

Frame :  corrugated  iron  roof.  24  ft.  by  28  ft. 

Area,  672  sq   ft.,  at  80.10   8        «7 

Lampblack  boxes;  1  9 V|  ft  by  64  ft.  by  80  ins. —  9  com- 
partments) 1  6  ft.  by  11  ft.  by  4  ft. 

Planking,  3010  f.b.m.,  at  130.00/M 90 

Iron,  300  lbs.  at  80.04   12 

Excavation,   8  ft   by   14  ft.   by  5   ft.,   20  cu.   yds.  at 
81.00 20 

Purifier  Storage  Shed:  *^** 

Rough  shed,  tar  paper  roof,  18  ft.  by  100  ft.  by  7  ft 8      441 

Concrete  floor,  48  ft  by  18  ft,  864  sq.  ft  at  80.15 ISO 

Concrete  wall,  2  ft.  6  ins.  by  62  ft 32 

8603 

Hose  house ;  frame,  8  ft.  by  10  ft 8        35 

Regulator  house ;  frame.  8  ft.  by  10  ft.   .- 35 

Small  oil  tank  house ;  frame,  20  ft.  by  4  ft 30 

Gas  Shop:  x  '**• 

Rough  frame  building,  shingle  roof,  80  ft.  by  20  ft  by  8 

ft  high,  plank  floor,  600  sq.  ft.  at  |0.20 8      120 

Lighting,  Wiring,  etc.,  at  Plant : 

22  lights — (wiring,  sockets  and  lamps  in  place) 8        40 

Lockers     15 

855 

Total  gas  plant  buildings 8  9,380 

6.    MI8CBLLANBOU8   BUILDIN08. 

Storeroom  Building: 

Single  story  frame,  plank  floor,   %  pitch. 

Tar  paper  roof.     Decks  and  shelving  inside.  76  ft.  by  40 

ft.  by  12  ft.  to  eaves.     8,000  sq.  ft  at  80.40 8  1.200 

Shed  on  end  of  building 40 

Lighting,  15  drop  lights  (open  wiring) 23 

Water  piping,  etc.    12 

Platform  3-In.  floor,   12  ft.  by  46  ft.,  2,700  ft.  b.m.,   at 

830.00     81 

$  ft  board  fence,  550  ft.  at  80.20 110 

11.466 
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Divided  on  hsLain  of  Bi>ace  occupied. 
2/6  to  water, 
2/5  to  electrical, 
1/5  to  gas, 

1/5  interest  in  storeroom  buildings   t29S 

Total  miscellaneous  buildings |29S 


f 


6.   OAS   MAKINO  AND  BTORAGB  BQUIPMBNT. 


1   Lowe  #5  crude  oil  gas  generator  (known  as  #1  generator), 
1   Washer.  4  ft.  by  5  ft  by  3  ft.  6  ins. 
1   Scrubber,  5  ft.  by  8  ft  by  18  ft.  6  ins. 

1  Qas  holder,  40  ft.  by  18  ft.  20.000  cu.  ft.  capacity. 

4  Cylindrical  boiler  iron  gas  tanks,  29  ft  by  4  ft.  6  ins.  dlam. 

2  Wooden  purifier  tanks,  10  ft.  by  10  ft.  by  6  ft  6  Ins.,  riveted 

steel  covers  and  seals. 
1   Riz  compressor,  12  Ins.  by  12  ins.  (belt  driven), 
1    Boiler  in  brick  setting,  40  h.p., 

1  Stack  for  boiler  and  generator. 

2  Chaplin  Fulton  pressure  governors,  2  In., 
1  Sturtevant-  #5  blower, 

1  Jewell  engine,  10  h.p. 
1   Boiler  feed  pump, 
1  Oil  pump, 

8 -in.  pipe  from  scrubber  to  gas  bolder, 
8-ln.  pipe  holder  to  purifiers. 
6* In.  main  purifiers  to  compressors, 

3-in.  piping,  compressors  to  pressure  tanks,  then  to  gov- 
ernors and  to  line. 
Oil  piping  to  #1  generator,  meters,  etc.. 
Blast  connections  blower  to  gas  generator. 
All  of  the  alx>ve  apparatus  was  erected  in  place  ready  for 

operation  (in  1906),  under  contract  for  the  sum  of.. $20,400 
SO  h.p.,  220  V.   3  phase,  860  r.p.m.  motor  *  with  starter  In 

place  and  wired   I      440 

Additions  to  and  remodeling  Lowe  gas  generator: 

In  1910.  the  'Lowe  generator  purchased  under  the  contract 
in  1905,  was  completely  remodeled.  The  height  of  the 
shell  was  increased  from  13  ft.  to  18  ft  A  8-ft.  water 
heating  tank  was  added  on  top  making  the  final  dimen- 
sions 6  ft.  by  8  ft  by  21  ft.  All  interior  brickwork 
was  replaced.  All  burners,  blast  connections  and  gas 
connections  to  washer  were  replaced.  The  above  work 
was  done  at  a  cost  of  $2,337.55.  Estimated  addition  to 
cost  of  generator  by  above  improvements $  1,800 

Foundations  for  above  machinery: 

Concrete  foundations  for  generator,  scrubber,  etc..   963 

cu.   ft $      269 

No.  2  Generator: 

Old  scrubber  purchased  from  the  San  Francisco  Oas  and 
Electric  Co.  and  converted  into  a  generator  and 
washer.    Generator  24  ft.  by  6  ft  diam.     Washer  4  ft. 

by  6  ft.  diam $      400 

Labor   cutting  off   scrubber   and   placing  on   cars   San 

Francisco    197 

Work  on  gas  generator   382 

Foundation  for  generator 21 8 

Brickwork  for  gas  generator.  labor  and  material 902 

Freight  on  generator.  San  Francisco  to  plant 80 

Labor    setting,     connecting,     etc.,     by     local     company 

(estimated )     400 

$2,579 
*  Motor  drives  Rlx  compressor. 
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Boiler  (80  h.p.)  with  stack:  f.o.b.  San  BYancisco %      hlS 

Freight,  brickwork  and  erection,  estimated   466 

jSngine;  (46  h.p.  Atlas  high  speed)  f.o.b.  San  Franciaco |      440 

Freight     50 

Installation (0 

IngersoU  Rand  compressor:  (12^  in.  by  12  ins.)  (estimated) 

—  installed     f  »50 

Belt io 

Belt  tightener   2S 

$1,035 
Blower  for  No.  2  (Generator: 

30  h.p.  8  place  motor  with  speed  control  connection. 
Motor  mounted  on  wooden  platform.  Pipe  to  gas  gen- 
erator, estimated  cost   , 1545 

Piping,   Pumps,  Oil   Equipment,   etc..  Added   to   Plant   since 
Original    installation:     (All   estimated). 

Iron  pipe,  8  ins..  216  ft.  at  $0.22 9  47 

Ells.  8  Ins.,  10  ft.  at  $0.60   5 

Gate  valves,  3  Ins.,  4  ft.  at  $4  60 IS 

Angle  valve.  3  ins.,  1  ft.  at  $8.00 S 

Pipe,  4  Ins.,  134  ft.,  at  $0.36   47 

Ells,  4  ins.,  3  ft.  at  $0.60   2 

Gale  valve,  4  ins.,  1  ft.  at*$7.80 8 

Pipe.  1  ^  ina.  76  ft.  at  $0  08   « 

Ells,  I  Vi  ins..  4  ft.,  at  $0.12   1 

Valves,  1  ^  ins..  3  ft.  at  $1.50 4 

Pipe,  1  in.,  170  ft.  at  $0.05   « 

ElLs.  1  in.  6  ft.  at  $0.10    1 

Labor  on  above  pipe  30%  of  material   431 

Wooden  oil  storage  tank,  30  ft.  diam.  by  22  ft.  high,  Ur 

paper  roof,  cost  estimated,  comr)leie    950 

Steel  oil  tank  H-ln..  16  ft.  by  4  ft.  dia^n-   (complete)..  214 

Concrete  well,  5  ft.  by  6  ft.  by  6  ft 35 

1  Duplex  oil  pump JO 

1  Lowe  oil  trap    50 

4  Oil  meters,  at  $25.00 .  ■  -  • lOJ 

Covered  pipe.  3  ins.  in  place.  90  ft.  at  $0  60 45 

Pipe,  %  in.,  in  place.  100  ft.  at  $0  02 2 

Pipe.   Vi  in.,  in  place.  60  ft.  at  $0  04   J 

Pipe.  \  In.,  in  place,  150  ft.  at  $0.05 * 

8  Bristol  recording  pressure  gauges 1SS 

$1.78^ 
Total  gas  making  and  storage  equipment   $30,745 

Detailed  Cost  of  a  Gas  Plant  In  a  City  of  of  2,600.  The  following 
data  is  abstracted  from  our  appraisal  report  of  a  company  which 
supplies  gas  for  lighting  and  cooking  purposes  In  a  western  city  of 
2.600  population. 

The  plant  consists  of  a  72,000  cu.  ft.  oil  gas  generator  of  the 
Lowe  Type  —  of  the  necessary  scrubbers,  purifiers,  piping,  oil  stoY- 
age  tanks,  boilers,  etc.,  and  of  1  ■  single  lift  21,000  cu.  ft.  gas 
holder  In  a  brick  tank.  The  company  now  has  In  service  7.9  miles 
of  .75  in.  to  4  In.  wrought  iron  and  cast  Iron  mains,  and  212  meters. 

The  processes  of  manufacture  are  almost  identical  with  those  In 
use  at  the  plant  in  the  city  of  16,000  population,  prsvioualy  de- 
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scribed  in  this .  chapter.  The  oil  used  for  seneratingT  being  Uie 
same  as  that  used  in  that  plant  and  costs  11.62  per  bbl.  in  the 
atorase  tanks. 

The  company  serves  from  200  to  225  customers.  Thd  principal 
use  of  the  gas  -service  is  for  cooking.  Practically  all  lighting  is 
done  with  electricity. 

Capacity  of  Plant.  The  following  table  gives  In  condensed  form 
the  extent  and  capacity  of  the  plant  as  of  June  30,  1912. 

Oil  gas  generators 1  72.000  cu.  ft. 

Washers  1  72.000  cu.  ft 

Scrubbers 3  72,000  cu.  ft 

Purifiers 2  172,000  cu.  ft 

Holders     1  18.600  cu.  ft 

Boilers    1  30  h.p. 

Mains   7.9  miles 

Meters  in  service 212 

Following  is  a  table  of  operating  data  for  the  month  of  June, 
1912,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average  of  operating  conditiona 
for  the  year. 

Oas  made 248.900  cu.  ft 

Qas  used  at  works  and  office 1.300     *'     " 

Gas.  consumed,  customers*  meters 224.300     **     '* 

Oas  lost 23.300     "     " 

Oas  lost  per  cent  of  gas  made 9.2% 

Oil.  carbonized    14.398  lbs. 

Oil  burned,  heating  retorts 6.131     " 

Oil  used,   total    20.429     *« 

Gas  made  per  lb.  of  oil 1 2.1  cu.  ft. 

Oil  used  as  boiler  fuel 1.794  lbs. 

Cost  of  oil  10.0386  per  gallon 

The  following  table  Is  an  analysis  of  Operating  Expenses  from 
the  Company's  financial  statement  for  June,  1912. 

OPERATINO  XXPBNSB8 

Manufacture. 

Fuel   generating    $30.05 

••      boiler 8.78 

"      gas  making   70.87 

Purifying  material   12.10 

LAbor 93  46 

Miscellaneous  6.76 

{220.70 

Maintenance  I     2.08 

Distribution    1.67 

Commercial    ex|>ense    63.62 

General  expense   36.87 

New  business,  expenses 1 8.14 

Total   expense    $327.08 

TABLE  X.     GENERAL   SUMMARY   OP   ESTIMATED  COST  OF 

REPRODUCTION  OF  PROPERTY 

1.  Gas  mains  $11,945 

2.  Qas  services    1»?25 

8.  Gas  meters    8,230 

4.  Gas  plant  buildings    .......,.,.»., 2.646 


* 
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6.  Qbb  makinff  and  storage  equipment   |14,4S5 

6.  Tools  and  instruinenUj   33 

7.  Furniture  and  fixtures 41 

8.  Engineering*  5%  of  items  1  to  7  inclusive 1,8S& 

9.  Business  management,  6%  items  1  to  7  Inclusive 1,859 

10.  Legal  and  general  expense  and  tazes^  1)^%  of  Items  1 

9  inclusive • 613 

11.  Interest  during  construction,   5%  of  items  1   to   10  In- 

clusive          2.07S 

$43,591 

12.  Contingencies,  6%  items  1  to  11  inclusive 2.179 

|45.77«> 
18.  Brokerage  fees,  6%  items  I  to  12  inclusive S.2S8 

|48.t5$ 

14.  Stores  and  supplies    1.571 

16.  Working  cash  capital  .* 7<!7 

16.  Real   ef<tate    751 

17.  Legal  and  general  expense  and  taxes  12%  of  item  16. . .  99 

Grand  total  as  of  June  30,  1912 851,23< 


TABLE  XI.     DETAILED  ESTIMATED  COST  OP  REPRODUC- 
TION OP  PROPERTY 

1.   0A8   MAINS 

Material : 
Pipe: 

%-in.  wrought  Iron  pipe,  3,265  ft.  at  80.052 %    179 

1-in.  wrought  iron  pipe.  13.755  ft.  at  |0.069    949 

l4-in.  wrought  Iron  pipe.  16.400  ft.  at  80.097    1.591 

2-rn.   wrought  iron  pipe.   3.010  ft.  at  80.157    473 

8-in.  wrought  Ircm  pipe.  600  ft.  at  80.27   IC 

4-ln.  cast  iron  pipe,  4,230  ft  at  |0.41 1.734 

85.079 

Pittings    39 

Lead   Jolntn,  c.   I.  pipe,  6^   Ihs.  per  Joint,  1.750  lbs.,  at 

80  06 1«5 

2%  commission,  waste,  etc 104 

86,327 

Labor: 

Excavation    and    backfill,    41,260    ft.    trench.    7,640    cu. 

yds.  at  80.76 •  ■  ■  • 8  5.730 

Laying  pipe,  w.i.,  %-ln..  8,265  ft  at  80.02 45 

Laying  pipe.  w.i..  iV^n..  18,756  ft.  at  80.02^ 575 

Laying  pipe,  w.i.,  1  U-ln..  16.400  ft.  at  80.02 8?8 

Laying  pipe.  w.i..   2-lns.,   8.010  ft  at  80.025    75 

Laying  pipe,  w.i..  a-ins..  600  ft.,  at  80.03 \% 

Laying  pipe.  c.i.,  4-ins.,  4.230  ft  at  $0.03 i:7 

8  6.«18 

Total  gas  mains 81 1.945 
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2.  0A8   SBRVICB. 

Material : 

Iron  pipe,  l-ln.,  26.440  ft.  at  90.069   $1,757 

"Phillips"  patent  service  connections,  318  ft.  at  |1.80..        672 

92,329 
Liabor. 

Excavating  and  backflllingr  trench,  19.080  ft  at  90.10..     1.908 

Laying  pipe.  26.440  ft.  at  $0.02 509 

Making  service  taps.  318  ft.  at  90.60 169 

92,576 
Total  service  connections   94,905 

3.  OA8   MBTBIUI. 

Material: 

Gas  meters.  268  at  98.10 92,171 

Labor: 

Installing  gas  meters,  212  at  90.76 159 

Total  gas  meters 93,230 

4.    OAS  PLANT   BUILDlNOb 

Main  Building:  28  ft.  by  95  ft.,  16  ft.  to  eaves. 

1  to  2  pitch  roof. 

Frame,  corrugated  iron  roof,  25  ft.  6  ins.  by  28  ft 
Brick,  corrugated  Iron  roof.  30  ft.  by  28  ft. 
Frame,  shingle  roof.  40  ft.  by  28  ft. 

Foundations,  concrete,  30  cu.  yds.  at  99.00 9    270 

Lumber  in  frame  portion  and  timber  under  corrugated, 

iron  roofs.  12,649  ft.  b.m.  at  935.00/M   443 

Brick,  in  walls  and  partitions.  52,248  at  926.00/M 1.306 

Corrugated  iron  roof.  2,217  sq.  ft.  at  90.056 122 

Shingle  roof.  9.000  shingles  at  96.00/M 46 

Doors.  4  at  $16.00    64 

Windows,  6  at  $10.00  50 

Lean-to  frame,  12  ft.  by  12  Ins.,  144  sq.  ft.  at  $0.60 72 

Lean-to  frame,  12  ft  by  14  Ins.,  168  sq.  ft.  at  $0.40 68 

Lighting 36 

92.475 
Qas  Meter  House:  6  ft.  7  ft.  by  6  ft.  high. 

Frame,  walls  and  roof  filled  with  saw-dust   tar  paper 

root  36  sq.  ft  at  92.00 70 

Total  gas  plant  buildings 92,646 

6.    OA8    MAKING    AND    8TORAOB    BQUIPMBNT. 

Oil  C3as  Generator :  72,000  cu.  ft  capacity,  arranged  to  be  fired 
from  either  end  of  a  "  U  "  shaped  generating  chamber. 
Lowe  type,  rebricked  to  a  special  design,  6  it.  by  6  ft. 
by  10  ft.  high.  6/16-in.  shell,  complete  In  place  with  quick 
changing  stack  valves,  double  set  of  oil  burners  and 
steam  Inlets,  washer  connections  and  two  stacks 91.850 

Washer  and  Scrubbers: 

1  Cylindrical    washer.    32   ins.   bv   40   ins.   in   place.... 9  100 

1  Cylindrical  .scrubber,  4  ft  by  16  ft  high.  In  place 350 

2  Cylindrical  scrubbers,  8  ft.  by  8  ft  high,  in  place,  at 
9176.00 360 

9    800 
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Gas  Piping: 

8-in.  cast  iron  pipe,  10  ft.  at  S1.40 %      14 

8-in.  cast  iron  crosses,  ftani^ed.  6  at  $12.00 72 

8-in.  caHt  iron  tees,  2  at  $9.00 18 

8-in.  Wrouerht  iron  pipe,  screw,  34  ft.  at  |0.90 31 

6-in.  Wrought  iron  pipe,  screw,  170  ft.  at  $0.66 110 

6-in.  Wrought  iron  tees,  screw,  2  at  $2.25 6 

6-in.  Wrought  iron  ells,  screw,  5  at  $2.00 10 

6-in.  Gate  valves,  screw,  2  at  $24.00   48 

4 -in.  Wrought  iron  pipe,  44  ft.  at  $0.38 17 

4-in.  Wrought  iron  crosHe.s,  8  at  $1.60   18 

Labor  on  piping,  26%  of  material   84 

$422 

Purifiers: 

1  10'<ft.  by  10  ft.  by  2V^  ft,  steel  shell,  in  place %    800 

1  11  ft.  by  11  ft.  by  6  ft.,  steel  shell,  in  place 1.600 


$2,300 
Station  Meter: 

On  4-in.  main,  8  ft  drum $276 

Blast  Equipment: 

1  Sturtevant    #  3   blower    $  36 

.  1  Motor  7  %  h.p.  with  starter 160 

1  Engine,  10  h.p 160 

3-in  belt.  25  ft  at  $0.30 8 

Connections,  blower  to  generator 20 

Platforms,  foundations,  pulleys,  wiring,  etc 36 

Labor  installing  blower,  motor  and  engine 40 

$448 

Boiler : 

30  h.p.  tubular,  set  in  brick,  with  24-inch  stack,  complete 

place $460 

Water.  Steam  and  Oil  Piping ;  Oil  and  Water  Pumps,  etc. : 

1  Compressor,  3  ins.  by  6  ins $70 

1  Oil  pump,  single  acting,  3  ins.  by  6  ins.  by  6  ins. 60 

1  (Centrifugal  pump,  2  ins 90 

2  Motors,   G.   E.,   2  h.p.,   3  phase    100 

1  Oil  tank.  300  gals 90 

1  Pressure  gauge   '....' 10 

2  National  oil  meters,  at  $36 70 

1  Oil  filter 20 

Iron   pipe,    %-in.,    160   ft.   at    $0.04    6 

Iron  pipe,  %-ln.,  100  ft.  at  $0.06   6 

Iron  pipe,  1-in..  166  ft.  at  $0.06 10 

Iron  pipe,  1  %-ln.,  100  ft.  at  $0.09 9 

Iron  pipe,  2-In.,  320  ft.,  at  $0.12 38 

Valves,  %-ln.,  4  at  $0.90 4 

Valves.  1-in..  3  at  $1.10 3 

Valves.  1%-in.,  3  at  $1.40 4 

Valves.  2-rn..  3  at  $2.00 C 

Labor  on  piping,  pumps,  etc 94 

$689 

Generator  and  Scrubber  Foundations : 

Concrete.  24  cu.  yd.s.  at  $10.00 $240 

Lampblack  Box : 

Lumber,  1,840  ft.  b.m.  at  $36.00/M $64 

Iron,  495  lbs.  at  $0.06 26 

$89 
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Water  Storaere  Tank  and  Well : 

Water  tank. 

Wood  stave  tank.  20  ft.  diam.  10  ft.  hlRfa.  redwood  staves 

and  bottom.  3.108  ft.  b.m.  at  $62.00/M |162 

Iron  bands,  1.872  Ibn.  at  $0.06   93 

Labor  asnemblinfr  and  placiner  tank ..*...  76 

Tower.  , 

Timber,  2.676  ft.  b.m.  at  180.00/M 80 

Iron.  190  ibs.  at  |0.05  9 

Well. 

excavation.  6  ft.  by  6  ft.  by  20  ft,.  18  cu.  yds.  at  fl.OO. .  18 

Timbering.  1.200  ft.  b.m.  at  $32.00/M 88 

Drilled  well,  200  ft.  deep  at  $2.00   400 

Oil  Tanka  '*^5 

Wood  tank,  same  as  water  tank  above,  except  set  on  sills 
and  lowered  Into  the  ground  about  2  ft.,  excavation,  28 

cu.  yds.  at  $0.50   $12 

SillH.  648  ft.  b.m.  at  $25.00/M 16 

Tank  in  place   290 

Shinicle  roof  over  tank   33 

3  Hteel  tanks,  16  ft.  long.  4  ft.  6  Ins.  diam.  at  $200.00. . .  600 

Elxcavation  and  installation   .*. 40 

Qas  Holder:  '^'^ 

Steel  holder  in  cement  lined  brick  tank,  set  in  ground 

about  12  ft..  21.500  cu.  ft.  capacity. 

Excavation.  873  cu.  yds.,  at  $0.75 $  655 

Brick  In  tank.  47.080  at  $25.00/M 1.171 

Concrete  bottom  of  tank,    6   Ins.   thick,   31   cu.   yds.   at 

$10.00   310 

Cement  plaster,  lining  tank  120 

Framework  and  guides,  cast  Iron.  9,000  lbs.  at  $0.04..  360 

Steel.  8.688  lbs.  at  $0.08   695 

Steel  tank.  #12  reinforced,  steel.  22.024  lbs.  at  $0.08...  1.762 

Painting,  8.300  sq.  ft.  at  $0.01    83 

f  6.156 
Total  gas  making  and  storage  equipment $14,486 

Cost  of  Reproduction  of  the  Properties  of  the  Kings  County 
Llohting  Company.  Table  XII.  derived  from  "Exhibit  No.  17." 
Case  No.  1273  of  the  Public  Service  Commission.  Ist  District  New 
York,  gives  the  estimated  cost  of  reproduction  of  the  properties  of 
the  Kings  County  Lighting  Company,  N.  T.  Details  of  certain  of 
the  accounts  Included  in  this  table  are  given  in  Table  XI 11  which 
has  been  prepared  from  further  material  in  the  above  mentioned 
exhibit 

TABLE  XII.     ESTIMATED  COST  OF  REPRODUCTION  OF  THE 
PROPERTIES   OP  THE   KINGS   COUNTY   LIGHTING 

COMPANY 

Account  Ccmtract  cost 

General  structures   $  20.482 

Furnaces,  boilers  and  accesHorles 25.221 

Water  gas  sets  and  accessories 82,353 

Misc.  power  plant  equipment  2,041 

Works  and  station  structures .' 201.462 

Holders    255,676 
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Purification    apparatus     |27,Sft3 

Aoceiisory  equipment   at  worlcs    7U.C0& 

Trunk  lines  and  inaini> 71^351 

Gas  services ICS^l&l 

Gas   meters    127.4:^9 

Gas  meter  installation 24.539 

Municipal  gas  lighting  fixtures 31.S92 

Gas  engines  and  appliances 1,181 

Gas  tools  and  implementB   . .~: 

Gas  laboratory  equipment   1,454 


Sub-total,  construction  accts |1,750.< 

Land  devoted  to  gas  operations 261,2S1 

General  equipment 12,03€ 

Total,  fixed  capital  accounts 12,013.977 

Floating  capital  and  operating  assets   53.885 

Engineering  administration  and  incld(*ntalB,  15% 209.856 

Total,  reproduction  cost  of  the  operating  property . . .  12,277.717 


TABLE   XIII.     DETAILS    OP   ESTIMATED   COSTS   OP   REPRO- 
DUCTION OP  THE  KINGS  COUNTY  LIGHTING  COMPANT 

BfJILERS,   PURNACB8   AND  ACCBSSORIBB 

1  B.  A  W.   215   h.p.  boiler    I  3.041.88 

2  B.  ft   W.    106   h.p.   boiler    3,050.73 

2  B.  A  W.    106   h.p.  boiler    3,426.73 

2  Worthington  feed  water  pumps 250.26 

1  Oil    tank    3.60 

1  Water  barrel  1.00 

1  Steel  stack   « 831.88 

1  Steel  stack   812.00 

1  Steel  stack   840.00 

1  Berryman  feed  water  heater 392.50 

Coal  handling  machinery-raise 475.68 

3  Coal   cars    450.00 

Coal  conveying  machinery 320.72 

Wooden   split   pulley    15.00 

Solid  Iron  pulley   6,00 

Rubber  comp.  belting   20.00 

Coal  handling  machinery,  track,  etc.    1,757.50 

1-8  Ton  Hower  Ry.  platform  scale 842.00 

Coal   hopper   101. S9 

1  Single  vertical  engine   240.00 

Coal  hopper  with  screen 125.00 

1  Mast  and  gaff 865.81 

1  Clam-shell  bucket 400.00 

1  Rawson  &  Morrison  Mfg.  Co.  hoist 750.00 

Levers,  etc.,  hoisting  engine 1 6.9i 

1  75  h.p.  vertical   boiler   824.50 

1  60  h.p.  vertical  boiler   «  . . . .  697.90 

1   100  h.p.  Mason  horizontal  boiler 1.905.54 

1  Cameron  feed  water  pump 230.00 

1  Turbo  blower  std.  damper  regulator 69.00 

25  ft.  1  V^-in.  steam  rubber  hose 21. 8S 

10-ft.  1-ln..  steel  jolntf'd  wire  covered  steam  hose 11.20 

20-ft.   1  ^-In.  wire  bound  steam  hose   23.?0 

1  Wooden  ladder.   12  ft 2.76 

2  Iron  wheelbarrows    10.00 

2  Water   palls    .60 

Rack  for  Irons 4.30 

4  1 2-ft.    hoj»e    10.^0 

4  12-ft.   slice  bars    7  00 
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4  Schoop  Hhovels   $3.44 

1   Stack  5  ft.  dis..  125  ft.  high    760.00 

Net   cost    $22,928.00 

Contractors'  profit,  10%   ^ 2,293.00 

Contract  cost $26,221.00 

WATER  OA8   SETS   AND   ACCESSORIES 

1    12-ft  WiIliamtK>n  vertical  single  unit  generator $24,012.97 

1  8-ft.  Lowe  generating  Met 8,969.21 

2  8-ft.  Lower  generating  sets   19,077.91 

2  Condensers    4,762.08 

2  Condensers    6,411.08 

2   Berryman  oil  heaters    600.00 

2  90>h.p.  high  speed  center  crank  automatic  engines 4,579.03 

2  No.   11   blowers    956.12 

1 80  ft.  leather  belting 234.00 

Miscellaneous  gauges,  etc 58.58 

1    2-ton  hydraulic  elevator 840.00 

Blast    piping    1.072.41 

4  Charging  cars   588.00 

1   90-h.p.  Terry  turbine  blower 2,790.25 

1  Coal   spout    2.25 

1  2-ton  elevator   926.00 

2  Coal   buggies    120.00 

I   Coal    car     50.00 

I   Coal  yoke   10.24 

1   Wheelbarrow    6.00 

Miscellaneous  gen.  tools  121.58 

Net  cost    $74,866.26 

Taken   as    $74,866.00 

Contractors'  profit,  10%   7,487.00 

Contract  cost $82,353.00 

HOLDERS 

I  2.000.000  cu.  ft.  holder  $148,570.95 

1  600.000  cu.  ft.  holder  51.244.60 

1  107.000  cu.  ft.  holder  17,046.46 

1  100.000  cu.  ft  holder  16,671.06 

Net  cost   $232,432.06 

Taken  as    $232,432.00 

Contractors'  profit,  10%    23,243.00 

Contract  cost $265,675.00 


lU-ln.,  26 
ifi-in..  3.: 
2-in.,   2.93' 


TRUNK    LINES  AND   MAINS 

Mains :  Unit  price 

264  ft.  at  $0.1839    $  48.56 

,706  ft.,  at  $0.2024   760.09 

.937  ft.,  at  $0.2246    549.66 

3-in.;  13.011   ft.,  at  $0.3160    4.098.47 

4-in..  359.146  ft.,  at  $0.4150 149,046.59 

€'\n..  365.208  ft.,  at  $0,600   219.124.80 

6-ln..  42  ft..  W.  I.,  at  $0.748 31.42 

8-in..   19.108   ft,   at  $0,876    16,738.61 

«-ln..  Ill  ft.  W.  I.,  at  $1.176 130.43 

12.in..   48.668  ft.,  at  $1,362    65,799.14 

lO-in..  70  ft,  W.  I.,  at  $1.666 116.62 

16-in.,  6,966  ft.  at  $2,040   14.210.64 

20-in..  9,377   ft.,  at   $2,796    26.218.09 

24-llL,  61  ft,  a^  $3.694 226.88 

$497,197.43 
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Fittings : 

Crosses,  at  $0,027  per  lb $  4.855.92 

Tees,  at  $0,027  per  lb 1.347.S5 

Elbows,  at  $0,027  per  lb 4S8.09 

Reducers  and  increasers  at  $0,027  per  lb 903.57 

Caps  and  plugs  at  $0,027  per  lb 718.92 

Sleeves,  at  $0,027  per  lb 24.44 


18,288.80 

Pavement : 

Ashphalt,  80.325.61  sq.  yds.  at  $8.00   |  90.976.S3 

A.sphait  block,  2.727.05  sq.  yds.,  at  $8.60 9.644.67 

Belgian  block,  6,624.56  sq.  yds.  at  $.60 2.762.28 

Brick,  1.441.58  sq.  yds.  at  $2.50 3.603.95 

Granite.  1,444.98  sq.  yds.,  at  $.50 722.49 

Macadam.  39,308.02  sq.  yds.,  at  $.75 29.481.01 

$137,090.93 

Valves,  pits  and  drips: 

Drips,  at  $0,027  per  lb $     8.986.20 

Valves  (at  manufacturers'  quoted  prices) 889.90 

Pits   (at  estimated  prices)    186.93. 

16.015.93 

Net  cost,  Acct.  No.  231 $647,591.69 

Taken  as    $647,592.00 

Contractors'  profit.   10% €4.759.09 

Contract  cost    $71 2,851.00 

HAS    MBTKRS 

Goodwin : 

3  light.  431  at  $5.25   . . . ; $  2,262.75 

5  light,  156  at  $6.30   962.89 

10  light.  22   at   $8.75    192.50 

20  light.  17  at  $12.60 214.20 

30  light.  2  at  $19.25   38  50 

45  light.  6  at  $29.40 147  00 

60  light,  7  at  $38.50 296  SO 

100  light.  3  at  $61.25   183J5 

A.  M.  Co.: 

3  light,  3.010  at  $125.25  . 16.802.50 

5  light.   16.294   at   $6.30 102.652.20 

10  light,  76  at  $8.75 , 682.50 

20  light.    78   at   $12.60    982.Su 

30  light,    39   at   $19.26    750.75 

45  light,  21  at  $29.40   617.40 

60  light.  16  at  $38.60   677.50 

100  light,  13  at  $61.25 796.25 

200  light.  2  at  $125.50   251.00 

Reeves.  5  light,   1  at  $6.30    6  30 

U.  S.  M.  Co..  5  light.  1  at  $6.30 €.30 

N.  Y.  Imp.  M.  Co.,  6  light.  2  at  $6.30 12.60 

Total    No.,    20.197. 

Net  coat  also  contract  cost 8127.429.10 

Taken  as $127,429.00 

OAS    METER   INSTALLATION 

Net  cost  also  contract  cost : 

Installation  ot  19.631  gas  meters  al  $1.25 |24.538.75 

Taken  as $24,639.06 
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TABLE  XV.     COST  OP  CAST  IRON  MAINS 
EXCAVATION   FOR   MAINS 


I 


Sise,  ins. 

3 

4 

6 

8 
10 
12 
16 
20 
24 


Width 
ft-ins. 

1     8 
8 

10 
0 
4 


-Trench *  Cu.  yds.  per 

Depth     Cross-sectional       lin.  ft. 
fL-ins.       area  in  sq.  ft.     of  trench 


1 
1 
2 
2 

2     6 
2     10 


8  6 

3  6 

3  8 

8  10 


3 
3 


2 
6 


4 
4 
4 
4 
6 


0 

2 

6 

10 

2 


6.88 

5.83 

6.74 

7.67 

9.33 

10.40 

12.75 

15.30 

18.10 


.216 
.21 S 
.260 
.284 
.348 
.385 
.472 
.666 
.670 


Size, 

Weight  per 
length,  Ids. 

ins. 

3 

180 

4 

228 

6 

360 

8 

504 

10 

670 

12 

870 

16 

1.300 

20 

1.800 

24 

2,450 

WEIGHT  or  CAST  IRON   MAINS 

Additional 

weight  per 

length  add 

2%.  lbs. 

183.6 

232.6 

367.2 

614.1 

683.4 

887.4 

1.326.0 

1,836.0 

2.499.0 


Weight  per 

ft.  ufied, 

lbs. 

16.3 

19.4 

30.6 

42.8 

66.9 

74.0 
110.6 
163.0 
208.3 


Weight  includes  bells;  2  per  cent  is  added  for  overweight. 

Average  cover  is  figured  at  3  ft. 

Excavation,  back-nlling  and  hauling  excess  dirt  at  $0.76  per 
cubic  yard. 

Cartage  at  $2.00  per  ton  average  all  kinds  of  material  on  as  much 
of  material  as  would  be  handled  twice. 

For  specials  add  4  per  cent,  of  cost  of  pipe. 


COST 

or  CAST 

IRON   MAINS 

55  ~* 

Cost  of 
pipe 

Cartage 
at  $2.00 
per  ton 

Labor 
laying 

Excavation, 
back-filling 
and  hauling 

Joints, 
materials 

1 

1 

3 

$0,219 

10.016 

$0,020 

$0,162 

$0,020 

10.009 

$0.4S 

4 

0.278 

0.019 

0.020 

0.162 

0.026 

0.0 11 

6.52 

6 

0.438 

0.031 

0.040 

0.188 

0.035 

0.018 

6.75 

8 

0.612 

0.043 

0.050 

0.213 

0.044 

0.024 

0.99 

10 

0.814 

0.057 

0.060 

0.260 

0.061 

0.033 

1,29 

12 

1.060 

0.074 

0.080 

0.288 

0.074 

0.042 

1.6! 

16 

1.581 

0.111 

0.160 

0.364 

0.109 

0.063 

2.S8          J 

20 

2.189 

0.153 

0.250 

0.426 

0.162 

0.083 

3.SS          1 

24 

2.981 

0.208 

0.400 

0.502 

0.216 

0.119 

4.4S          i 

CAST   IRON   PIPB   PRICKS 

Price  f.o.b.  cars  per  ton 127.00 

6  per  cent,  store-room  expense 1.62 

Total  per  ton $28.62 
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Cost  of  Service  Connections.  The  /^^lowing  data  were  taJcen  from 
Exhibit  No.  17.  Case  No.  1273,  Appraisail  of  Kin^  County  I^^htlnff 
Company,  N.  Y. 

Based  on  observation  of  costs  of  labor  and  materials,  shown 
in  company's  records,  the  average  cost  of  flttinirs  per 
service,  was  found  to  be $0.35 

On  the  same  basis,  the  average  cost  of  labor,  per  foot  of 

service,   was  found  to  be    O.O7C40 

The  cost  of  hauling  was  estimated  at O.OOl 78 

Making  total  labor  cost,  per  foot  of  service 90.0781S 

Unit  Costs  of  Qas  Mains.  In  Table  XIV  is  given  the  derivation 
of  the  net  unit  prices  used  in  Table  XIII.  Trunk  Lines  and  Mains, 
as  abstracted  from  Exhibit  No.  17.  Case  No.  1273.  Appraisal  of 
Kings  County  Lighting  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Tables  XV  and  XVI  show  the  development  of  unit  prices  of 
gas  mains  as  introduced  by  Wm.  A.  Baehr  in  Exhibit  No.  29  in  the 
above  mentioned  case. 

Table  XVII  gives  the  development  of  the  cost  of  Liead  Joints  as 
used  in  Table  XV. 


TABLE  XVIL 

COST 

OP  LEAD 

JOINTS  FOR 

CAST  IRO: 

MAINS 

Weight, 

Weight, 

Cost 

Cost  per 

Size,  ins. 

lead,  lbs. 

yam 

per  joint 

foot  of  Joint 

8 

4.5 

0.25 

$0,238 

10.020 

4 

6 

0.25 

0.313 

0.02C 

6 

8 

0.40 

0.421 

0.035 

8 

10 

0.60 

0.626 

0044 

10 

14 

0.60 

0.732 

0.061 

12 

17 

0.80 

0.892 

0.742 

16 

25 

1.00 

1.203 

0.109 

20 

86 

1.30 

1  819 

0.152 

24 

60 

1.76 

2.693 

0.216 

COST  OP   MATERIAL 

Liead     . . . 

5c 

at 
at 

the  work 

Yarn     . . . 

6.8c 

the  work 

Detailed  Cost  of  Qas  Services.  Table  XVm  gives  the  detailed 
cost  of  services  as  submitted  in  evidence  by  Wm.  A.  Baehr  at  the 
hearing  of  the  Kings  County  Lighting  (^o.,  N.  Y. 

Effect  of  Length  on  Cost  of  Laying  2  In.  Gas  Main.  Table  XIX 
prepared  from  actual  costs  on  some  147  different  pipe  laying  jobs 
extending  over  a  period  from  1903  to  1911,  shows  a  decided  tend- 
ency for  lower  costs  as  the  length  of  pipe  increases.  The  apparent 
in  average  costs  for  the  401-600  and  601-700  distances  is  mainly 
due  to  a  larger  percentage  of  the  more  recent  jobs  with  the  higher 
rates  of  pay. 

Cost  of  Relaying  Pavement.  The  following  data  were  abstracted 
from  evidence  submitted  by  Wm.  A.  Baehr  at  the  hearing  of  the 
Kings  County  Lighting  CO.,  N.  Y.  The  prices  are  based  on  a 
paving  contractor  furnishing  all  tools,  machinery,  labor,  and  ma* 
terial  necessary  for  relaying  pavement  in  trenches  to  be  excavated 
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and  back-filled  by  the  gas  company  to  the  sub-ffrade  of  the  pave- 
ment in  place. 

The  prices  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  men  taking  up  the 
pavement  will  not  cover  concrete,  brick,  and  cushion  sand  which 
haa  been  removed  from  the  pavement,  with  the  excavated  earth. 

TABLB  XVIII.     DETAILED  COST  OF  OAS  SERVICES 

89*0 


ti  *  .iL  —  -«  -  C3 


5|      S& 


a      s    5  lUl  I    II    §1    .|    il     3 


^So^    5      3*    S^     o-     S^ 


»•-  ai       fc     S""^     o        J*      W"       O"       do"        H 

%  $1.30  0.16  10.09  $0.10  $1.90  $6.94       $10.49 

1  1.90  0.28  0.13  0.10  2.00  6.94       11.30 

1%  2.60  0.31  0.17  0.10  2.10  6.94       12.22 

IVi  3.10  0.37  0.21  0.10  2.16  6.94      12.87 

2  4.16  0.50  0.28  O.IO  2.30  6.94  $2.44     $2.44  20.11 

3  8.70  1.40  0.58  0.15  2.60  6.94  3.16       3.40  26.57 

4  12.40     1.49       0.83       0.35       3.00       6.94       6.45       8.40       34.86 

The  average  length  of  service  is  taken  at  50  ft.  and  is  based  on 
the  average  length  of  service,  laid  from  1906  to  1910. 

Cartage  is  taken  at  $1.00  per  ton  and  excavation  and  back-filling 
at  $0.75  per  cubic  yard. 

The  cost  of  fittings  was  taken  as  12  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the 
pipe. 

Oas  stops,  2  in.,  Iron  cock,  brass  plug-.  Gas  stops,  3  and  4  in., 
iron  cock,  brans  wa^herH. 

Average  width  of  trench,  2  ft.  Average  depth  of  trench,  2  ft.,  6 
ins. 


TABLE  XIX.  EFFECT  OF  LENGTH  ON  COST  OF  LAYING 

2-IN.  GAS  MAIN 

Length  of        Number 

pipe  laid,        of  jobH,        <  'Labor  cost  per  foot x 

ft.  included        Max.  Min.  Average 

$0.3525  $0.0710  $0.1423 

0.1886  0.0420  0.0942 

0.1897  0.0462  0.0923 

0.2750  *  0.0480  0.0859 

0.0953  0.0602  0.0756 

0.1750  0.0643  0.1086 

0  1105  0.0341  0.0696 

0.1179  0.0943  0.1017 

and  will  leave  them  convenient  for  replacing  In  the  pavement 
Also  that  in  removing  pavement  with  sand,  pitch  or  asphalt  filler, 
the  men  will  not  destroy  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  brick.  To 
these  figures  the  cost  of  cutting  through  the  pavement  should 
be  added. 

In  using  the  above  costs  the  following  overcuts  in  trenches  are 
to  be  allowed: 


1-  50 

18 

51-100 

23 

101-200 

45 

201-300 

27 

301-400 

13 

401-500 

15 

501-600 

4 

601-700 

2 
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1.  Granite  block  on  sand  and  portion  concrete  iNwe  — 

wixsie  and  labor,  etc.  only $1.00  per  aq.  yd 

2.  AKphalt  on  concrete  base   3.U0  per  iki.  >«L 

8.  Vitrified   brick  on  edi^e    2.C0  per  ssii.  yd 

4.  Common  brick  on  edge 1.50  per  m^.  yd 

6.  Macadam    7S  per  sq  yd 

6.  Granite  block  on  sand-base,  laid  2.60  per  sq.  yd 

In  usiniT  the  above  costs  the  folluwiAs  overcuts  in  Irenchee  arr 

to  be  allowed. 


A.HUhalt   6  ins. 

Belgian  block 8  ins. 

Brick 16  ins. 


Granite   10  in& 

Macadam    0  w^ 


Cost  of  Buildings  and  Equipment  of  a  Largo  Oas  Plant.  Tables 
XX  and  XX I  were  Introduced  by  Wm.  W.  Randolph  as  Kzhibiti! 
"A"  and  *'B"  in  the  hearing  of  the  Kings  County  LitghUng  Co.. 
N.  Y. 

EXHIBIT  "A" 

Cost  new 

Generator  House  No.  1   I  16.100 

52  fL  8  ins.  by  50  ft.  2  ins.  by  83  ft.  0  Ins..  ground 
floor  to  truss  chord,  two  story  building,  brick  walls, 
gable  ixx>f  monitor  tyi)e  corrugated  Iron  on  steel  on 
steel  truHses.  Indudinfr  machinery  foundations.  Also 
Included  with  this  building  is  the  runway  between  Na  1 
and  No.  2  houses. 

Generator  House  No.  2   •       41,000 

95  ft.  6  ins.  by  53  ft.  0  ins.  by  48  ft.  11  ins.,  ground 
floor  to  truss  chord,   two  story  building,  brick  walla, 

fable  roof  monitor  type  slate  on  steel  on  steel  trusses, 
ncluding  inachinery  foundations.     Also  Included   with 
this  building  is  pit  partly  under  Generator  House  No. 
2.  and  partly  under  Wash  Room. 
Boiler  Houne,  Kngine  House,  Exhauster  House,  Tar  Tank 

House  and  Condenser  House   45,900 

Boiler  Hou.sc,  63  ft.  1  in.  by  42  ft.  0  Ins.  by  16  ft.  R  ins. 
ground  flfxir  to  truss  chord,  one  story  building,  brick 
walls,  gable  roof  corrugated  iron  on  steel  on  steel 
trussea     Including  machmery  foundations. 

Bngine  and  Exhauster  House,  60  ft.  4  ins.  by  41  fL 
0  ins.  by  26  ft.  6  ins.  ground  floor  to  truss  chord,  two 
story  building,  brick  walls,  gable  roof  slate  on  wood  on 
wood  trusses.     Including  machinery  foundations. 

Tar  Tower  House,  43  ft.  0  ins.  by  26  ft.  4  Ins.  by  83 
ft.   0  in.  bottom  of  settling  wall  to  eaves,  three  story  4 

building,  brick  walls,  peaked  roof  slate  on  wood.  In- 
cluding machinery  foundations.  Also  included  with 
this  building  are  the  tar  wells  und«*r  It. 

Condenser  House,  44  fL  4  ins.  by  41  ft.  0  Ins   by  24 
ft.  2  ins.  iipround  floor  to  truss  chord,  two  story  building, 
brick  walls,  gable  roof,  slate  on  wood  on  wood  trusneO 
Including  machinery  foundations.                         , 
Purifier  House    14.4M 

67  ft.  4  ins.  by  49  ft.  4  Ins.  by  27  ft.  0  Ins.  ground 
tloor   to   truss  chord,   two  story  building,  brick  walls, 
gable  nM>f  monitor  type  slate  on  wood  on  steel  trusses. 
Repair  Shop  and  Stable    12,304 

67   ft.    0    ins.   by  41   fL   0  ins.   by  22  ft.   6  Ins.  high 
ground   rif>nr  to  tru.ss  chord,  two  story  building,  brick 
wallM.  gable  rmif,  slste  on  wood  on  wood  trusses. 
Ofllce  and  M«»rer  House 17.5«0 

40  fL  0  ins.  by  44  ft.  0  ins.  by  ^1  fL  10  Ins.  ground 
floor  to  trusH  chord.  thr<H>  story  building,  brick  walls, 
gable  roof  nlate  on  wof>d  on  wood  trusses.  Including 
machinery  foundations. 
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Coal  Shed    $62,500 

108  ft.  2  Inn.  by  62  ft.  0  ins.  by  62  ft  7  Ins.  brick 
floor  lo  caves,  steel  and  wood  construction,  roof  moni- 
tor tyi>e  tar  and  gravel  on  wood.  This  building  in- 
cludes runways  from  ooal  shed  to  Houses  No.  1  and  No. 
2. 

Coal  Tower  House  on  Dock: 

Included  with  coal  handling  machinery. 
Artesian  Well   House    2,100 

14  ft.  0  ins.  by  14  ft.  0  ins.  by  22  ft.  0  ins.  basement 
floor  to  eaveH,  brick  walls,  roof  slate  on  wood,  gabie 
type. 
Men's  Room  House   (Wash  Room)    4.800 

30  ft.  8  ins.  by  31  ft.  2  inn.  by  24  ft.  8  ins.  ground 
floor  to  truss  chord,  two  story  building,   brick  walls, 
roof  tsir  and  gravel  on  wood. 
Valve  and  Boiler  House  at  Holder  Station   7,200 

66  ft.  2  Ins.  by  27  ft.  0  ins.  by  14  ft.  0  ins.  boiler 
hou.*««  flfM>r  to  truss  chord ;  23  ft.  4  in.  valve  house  from 
basement  floor  to  truss  chord.  Brick  walls,  roof  (large 
ventilator)  part  slate  on  wood,  part  tin  on  wood.  In- 
cluding machinery  foundations. 

Dock  (Pier)  : 

Frame  construction,  682  ft.   6  Ins.   long   24,800 

Fences  and  paving   10,000 

$269,000 
20  per  cent.  Overhead  Charges 61 .800 

TOUl   Buildings    $310,800 


TABLE  XXL  COST  OF  GAS  PLANT  EQUIPMENT 

EXHIBIT  "B" 

Cost  new 
OBNisRATiNa  Apparatus: 

3  8  ft.  6  ins.  Lowe  water  gas  sets  to  the  outlet  of 
washer,  with  8  ft.  6  ina  diam.  Generators  and  8  ft. 
0  ins.  diam..  carburetters  and  superheaters ;  2  located 
In  generator  house  No.  1,  and  i  in  generator  house 
No.  2 $  29,700 

1  Williamson  set  of  water  gas  apparatus.  Diam.  of 
generator  12  ft.,  diam.  of  superimposed  twin  car- 
buretter and  su|)erheater  14  ft,  total  height  46  ft 
4    Ina     22,000 


fn-l 


BOILBRS: 

4  106  h.p  RRt>cock  &  Wilcox  boilers,  water  tube,  in- 
cluding boiler  room  piping  and  2  steel  stacks  39  Ins. 
diam.  liy  I'iO  ft.  high      Ixicated  in  boiler  room...  \      18,680 

1  216  h.p.  Babc'o<rk  tk  Wilcox  water  tube  boiler.  In- 
cluding bifiler  room  piping  and  1  steel  stack  39  ins. 
diam.  by  122  ft.  6  ins.  nigh.    Located  in  boiler  room 

1  90  h.p.  vertical  tubular  boiler  including  steel  stack 
2  ft.  diam.  by  40  ft.  high.  Located  in  tiopper  house 
on  doclc     Included  with  coal  handling  machinery .... 

1  60  h.p.  vertical  tubular  boiler  including  steel  stack 
20  ins.  diam.  by  26  ft.  high.  I.iOcated  in  valve  house 
at  the  66th  Street  Holder  Station 700 

1  100  h.p.  horizontal  tubular  boiler  including  steel  stack 
30  Ins.  diam.  by  66  ft.  high.  I^iocated  in  valve  houne 
at  the  66th  Street  Holder  Station 2,090 
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^K 


Scrubbers : 

r)rimary  scrubber  4  ft.  by  7  ft.  by  20  ft  high.  Located 
n  generator  house  No.  2 $        770 

1  shavitiK  bcrubber  10  ft.  diam.  by  27  ft.  9  ina.  high, 
.inoludlng  foundation.     Located  in  yard 1.000 

1  shaving  scrubber  10  ft.  diam.  by  26  ft.  high,  including 
foundation.     Located    in    yard     2,S00 

2  scrubbers  7  ft.  diam.  by  22  ft.  1  in.  high,  including 
foundation.     Located  in  yard 4.€20 

CONOBNSERS  : 

2  condensers  7  ft.  diam.  by  22  ft.  1  in.  high,  induding^ 

foundations.     LK>cated    in    yard     S.820 

2  condensers  7  ft.  diam.  by  22  ft.  I  In.  high.  I^nrated 
in  condenser  room 6.2S0 

Tar  and  Ammonia  Extractors: 

1  P.  &  A.  tar  extractor  with  16-in.  connections.  Lo- 
cated in  tar  house 2,200 

1  standard  rotary  washer  scrubber  7  ft.  diam.  by  12  ft. 

3V^j   ins.  long.     Located  in  condenser  house 4.180 

Purifiers  : 

4  purifiers  16  ft.  by  24  ft.  by  7  ft.  6  Ins.  deep.    Located 

in  purifler  house  ; 20.SSO 

Holders  : 

1  relief  holder  In  steel  tank,  capacity  100.000  cu.  ft., 

including   foundation.     Located   in   yard    18.C00 

1  storage  holder  in  steel  tanic,  capacity  100,000  cu    ft., 

including  foundation.     Located  in  yard 18,000 

1  storage  holder  in  steel  tank,  capacity  600,000  cu.  ft., 
including  foundation.  •  I.<ocated  at  66th  Street  Holder 
Station    63.700 

1  storage  holder  In  steel  tank,  capacity  2,000.000  cu. 
ft.  Including  foundation.  Located  at  66th  Street 
Holder  Station   176,600 

Exhausters  and  Blowers: 

1  No.  10  Roots  exhauster  and  1  IS  in.  by  12  in.  di- 
rect connected  N.  Y.  safety  vertical  engine.  Located 
in  condenser  room S.300 

1  No.  8  Roots  exhauster  and  1  10  in.  by  12  In.  direct 
connected  N.   Y,  safety  vertical  engine.     Located  in 
engine  room 1.860 

2  No.  6  Hoots  exhausters  and  2  7  in.  by  9  In.  direct  con- 
nected Oil  (^ity  Boiler  Works,  vertical  engines.  Lo- 
cated in  engine  room - 1.680 

2  No.  II  Uulfiilo  For^e  blowers  and  2  li  in.  by  12  in. 
Sturtevant  engines,  double  belted.  Located  In  en- 
gine room •  •  •  •  •  . ; 4,840 

I  N.  Y.  blower  and  1  90  h.p.  Terry  turbine  direct  con- 
nected. Including  6^  in.  by  12  In.  by  12  In.  Smith- 
Vaile  condenser  pump.  Located  in  Generator  llous»e 
No.  2 8,020 

1  .shaving  blower  and  I  6  in.  by  6. in.  Sturtevant  ver- 
tical engine  (belled).  Located  In  loft  over  stable. 
•        Including  piping,  etc.,  to  shaving  blower 820 

1  turbo  blower  16  in.  diam..  connected  to  Spencer 
damper  regulator.  Installed  on' boilers  Noa.  1  and  2. 
Included  with  boilera 

Pumps  : 

2  6  in.  by  4  in.  Worthington  duplex  pumpa     Located  in 

boiler  room ^  •. ..•> .  260 
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1  7  In.  by  7  in.  by  13  in.  Cameron  simplex  pump.  Lo- 
cated in  basement  of  engine  room $350 

1  6  in.  by  &%   in.  by  6  in.  Worthington  duplex  pump. 

Located  in  basement  of  engine  room 160 

1  10  in.  by  10%  in.  by  18  in.  Cameron  simplex  pump. 

Located  in  Hopper  house  in  dock   690 

1  7  V^  in.  by  6  in.  by  10  in.  Worthington  duplex  pump. 

Located  in  Artesian  well  house 270 

1  5  in.  by  4  in.  by  8  in.  Davidson  simplex  pump.  Lo- 
cated in  basement  of  the  engine  roam   130 

1  6  in.  by  3  in.  by  7  in.  Cameron  simplex  pump.     Ix>- 

cated  in  basement  of  the  engine  room 140 

2  4^  in.  by  2\  in.  by  4  in.  Worthlngton  duplex 
pumpa     Located  in  basement  of  engine  roonv 165 

2  6  in.  by  5  9i  in.  by  6  in.  Worthlngton  duplex  pumpa 
Located  in  tar  house 320 

1  6  in.  by  3  in.  by  7  in.  Cameron  simplex  pump.  Lo- 
cated in  valve  room  65th  Street  Holder  Station 140 

Station  Mbters: 

1  11  ft.  3  ina  by  11  ft.  3  ins.  station  meter  located  in 

office  building  6.170 

■   1  equitable  proportional  meter  with  16  in.  connections. 

Located  in  office  building.     Capacity  150,000  cu.  ft. 

per  hour 1.200 

1  westinghouae  air  meter  No.  12*  located  in  the  engine 

room     80 


£lbvator8  : 

1  steam    hydraulic    elevator,    located    in    generator 

house  No.  2 

1  steam  hydraulic  elevator,  located  In  purifying  house 
1  elevator  with  crane  engine  hoist  located  in  genera- 
tor house  No.  1 


8,330 


Scales : 

1  6-ton  wagon  scale.     Located  outside  office  building. 

Including  ult,  etc 500 

1  4-ton  platform  scale.     Located  in  coal  shed 160 

1  4-ton    track    scale.     Located    in    hopper    house    on 

dock.     Included  with  coal  handling  machinery. 

COAXf  Handuno  Apparatus  : 

1  grab  bucket  hoist  and  cableway  complete,  consisting 
of  steel  mast  and  gaff,  clamshell  bucket,  drum  hoist 
with  617  ft.  of  steel  trestle  and  double  cable  tracks 
including  4  8 -ton  cars,  located  on  dock.  Also  in- 
cluded with  this  Is  hopper  house  on  Dock  R.  R.,  track 
scaUes,   engines  and   90   h.p.   boiler    33,000 

COAIi  BuooiKS*:  ' 

4  side  drop  cars,  2000  Iba  capacity.  Located  in  gen- 
erator house  No.  2 770 

2  side  drop  cars,  1000  lbs.  capacity.  Located  in  gen- 
erator house  No.  2   ' 100 

2  2-wheel  coal  buggies.  Located  in  generator  house 
No.    1    100 


Shops  : 

Machine  shop  equipment  . .  -. 

Blacksmith  shop  equipment L        o  oqc 

Carpenter  shop  equipment '  * 

Meter  shop  equipment 

Laboratory  equipment   1,100 


} 
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Tanks,  Wclls,  E2tc. 

1  steel  oil  tank  15  ft  diam.  by  16  ft  hlcrh.  oapacity 
20,386  gala.  Including  foundation.  Located  in  the 
yard    »7M 

1  steel  oil  tank  36  ft  diam.  by  36  ft  high.  Including 
foundation.  Capacity  261,881  gals.  Liocated  in  the 
yard S^SSO 

1  steel  well  water  tank  13  ft  diam.  by  20  ins.  high. 
Capacity   19,868   gala     Located   in  tar  tower SSO 

2  steel  tar  tanks  10  ft.  diam.  by  6  ft  high.     Capacity 

each   3,600  gals.     liocated  in  tar  tower    440 

1  settling  well  40  ft  diam.  by  12  ft  deep,  brick  with 

two   brick   partitions.      Capacity    112.766    gala.     Ixh 

cated  in  yard 4.4f  0 

1  brick  tar  well  under  tar  house  32  ft.  6  ins.  by  IS 

ft  by  14  ft     Included  with  buildings.     Capacity  36,- 

000  gals. 
1  brick  tar  well  under  tar  house  82  ft  6  ins.  by  14  ft 

Included  y^ith  building.     Capacity  18,000  gals. 
1  brick  tar  well  under  tar  house  23  ft.  by  6  ft.  2  Ins. 

by   14  ft     Included  with  building.     Capacity  14,860 

fals. 
riven  pipe  wells  at  works I 

1  driven  pipe  well  at  Holder  Station (         1,100 

MiSCELLANBOUS : 

1  feed  water  heater  1  ft  6  ins.  diam.  by  6  ft  8  Ins.' 
high.     Berryman  type.     Located  in  the  boiler  room 

1  feed  water  heater  1  ft.  6  ina  diam.  by  4  ft  high . .  Y  660 
Berryman  type.     Located  in  the  tar  tower 

2  oil  heaters  2  ft.  diam.  by  6  ft.  high,  Berryman  type. 
Located  in  generator  house  No.  1 

1  Bristol  indicating  and  recording  pyrometer,  located 
in  the  office  and  connected  to  the  "Williamson  water 

gas  apparatus 440 

1  3  in.  type  "  O  "  Worthington  water  meter.     Located 

in  office  basement ISO 

1  1  H  in.  Worthington  oil  meter.     Located  in  tar  house  80 
1  incinerator  for  burning  refuse.  Located  In  office  base> 

ment    110 

1  20   in.  Smith  ft   Sayre  governor.     Located  In  valve 

room  66th  Street  Holder  Station 630 

Oauges  —  Miscellaneous     6S0 

Yard  connections  —  piping,  valves,  valve  boxes,  man- 
holes,  etc 66.000 

Street  department  tools  and  tool  wagon 600 

Rented  arc  lamps — 136  inside,  41  outside 1.4S0 

48th  Street  office  equipment    )  «  ,.^ 

48th  Street  shop  eouipment I  *»*»« 

General  stable  equipment 6.000 


20  per  cent  overhead  charges 


6541.166 
108.333 


Total  machinery    6649.398 


Miscellaneous    Data    Pertaining    to    Various    Complete    Plants. 

Mas8<whus€tt».  Tables  XXII-XXV  are  made  up  from  the  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Commisslonera  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1916.  From  Table  XX II I  it 
is  possible  to  tell  whether  the  companies  make  coal  gaa  water  gas, 
or  both.  Tables  XXIV  and  XXV  give  in  detail  the  expenses  of 
manufacture  and  distribution.  •* 
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Wisconsin.  Tables  XXVI-XXVm  are  compiled  from  data  in 
the  Report  of  Railroad  Commisaion  of  WisconHin,  June  30,  1914. 

New  York.  Table  XXIX  is  abstracted  from  the  annual  report 
the  Public  Service  Commission  of  New  York,  2nd  District,  for  the 
year  ending  Dec.  31,  1915. 

Table  XXIX  gives  the  itemized  operating  expenses  of  five  gas 
companies  In  New  York  State.  A  and  B  manufacture  water  gas 
only;  C,  D  and  £  coal  gas  only. 

A  is  the  Bingharaton  Gas  Works,  which  had  82.3  miles  of  mains» 
11,591  consumers  meters  in  service,  and  sold  244,179  M  ft.  of  gas 
out  of  255,247  manufactured. 

B  is  the  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Ltg.  Co.  which  had  225.9  miles  of 
mains,  5.526  meters  in  service,  and  sold  181,573  M  out  of  2€^14S 
manufactured. 

C  is  the  Ogdensburg  Oas  Co.,  which  had  12.3  miles  of  mains,  1,- 
528  meters,  and  sold  24.005  M  out  of  27,933  manufactured. 

D  is  the  Canandaigua  Qas-Llght  Co.  which  had  18.8  miles  of 
mains,  2,358  meters,  and  sold  27,869  M  out  of  29,044  manufactured. 

E3  is  the  Homer  and  Cortland  Oas  Light  Co.  which  had  26.4 
miles  of  mains,  2,299  meters,  and  sold  29,571  BTout  of  35,121  manu- 
factured. 


CHAPTER  XVII 
PUMPS    AND    PUMPING 

The  process  of  pumplnsr  Is  logically  divisible  Into  suction  pump- 
ing and  force  pumping.  In  the  former  the  pressure  on  the  column 
of  liquid  is  exerted  by  the  atmosi)here  behind  a  vacuum  generated 
by  the  pump,  whereas  In  the  latter  the  pump  is  doing  all  the  push- 
ing and  no  pulling. 

Since  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  equivalent  to  only  about  a  34 
ft.  column  of  water  this  is  the  theoretical  limit  of  the  suction  or 
lift  capacity  of  a  pump.  The  practical  limit  is  about  25  ft.  with  a 
first  class  plunger  pump  and  considerably  less  than  this  with  equip- 
ment of  the  centrifugral  type. 

It  follows,  therefore,  since  centrifugal  pumps  are  extremely  sim- 
ple and  Inexpensive,  that  where  it  is  convenient  to  place  the  pump 
below  or  near  the  level  of  the  source  of  supply  the  economic  ad- 
vantages are  likely  to  be  in  favor  of  the  rotary  type.  In  other  cases 
the  plunger  type  is  generally  more,  desirable. 

Of  lat€^  years,  the  air  lift  has  come  into  quite  general  use  and 
possesses  some  very  striking  advantages  for  special  work,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  its  cheapness  in  first  cost  and  simplicity  of  opera- 
tion, two  practical  advantages  which  are  apt*  to  offset  a  consider- 
able deficit  in  theoretical  efllciency.  In  comparing  two  different 
methods  of  pumping  and  then  deciding  on  the  type  of  equipment 
to  be  installed,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  costs  are  of 
various  classes,  some  of  which  are  very  prominent  in  certain  equip- 
ment in  which  others  are  Inconsiderable,  while  with  a  radically 
different  type  these  items  may  be  reversed  with  sometimes  star- 
tling effect  upon  the  cost  equation. 

These  items  of  cost  may  be  figured  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
list  by  way  of  memorandum: 

Annual  cost: 

1.  Initial  expense  +  installation  X  annual  interest  rate. 

2.  Initial  expense  +  installation  X  annual  depreciation   rate. 

3.  Initial  expense  +  installation  x  annual  rate  for  repairs. 

4.  Labor  cost  of  attention  and  operation. 

5.  Superintendence. 

6.  Overhead. 

7.  Annual  cost  for  fuel  oil  and  other  supplies. 

8.  Or  annual  cost  of  purchased  power. 
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The  above  annual  costs,  divided  by  the  total  amount  of  water 
pumped,  will  ^ive  the  unit  cost  for  the  particular  conditions  In- 
volved. This  should  be  worked  out  for  each  type  of  eQuipment, 
having:  regard  to  Its  particular  efficiency,  fuel  cost,  etc,  before  de- 
cidingr  upon  the  particular  type  for  the  work  in  hand. 

Ciasslff cation.  Pumps  may  be  classified  In  various  ways,  but  for 
the  consideration  of  their  mechanical  action  Tumeaure  and  Russell 
in  Public  Water  Supplier  state  they  may  be  best  considered  ojoder 
the  following  heads: 

1.  Displacement-pumps. 

2.  Impeller-pumps. 
8.  Impulse-pumps. 
4.  Bucket-pumpa 

The  various  subdivisions  of  the  classification  are  shown  in  ths 
diagram : 
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Pump  Prices  hereinafter  given  are  all  net  f.o.b.  factory. 

Centrifugal  Pumps.  The  centrifugal  pump  has  been  developed 
and  perfected  during  the  past  seven  years,  so  that  It  is  now  recog- 
nised as  a  simple,  reliable  pump  of  great  range. 

TABLE    I.     IRON    VERTICAL    CENTRIFUGAL.    PUMPS 


9^ 

Floor  space  re- 
quired, ft. 

Shipping  wt.. 

1 

5 

H.p»    recuired 
for  each   ft. 
elev. 

Diam.  and  fac 
of  pulley  (ins. 

Capacity  per 
min.    (gals.) 

Submerged 
type           ^ 

Suction 
type 

Submerged     3. 
type            8 

S 

Suction           3 

type           "2. 

1% 

.068 

6x  6 

70 

2:76 

120 

185 

$20 

130 

2 

.10 

7x  8 

120 

3:33 

198 

260 

32 

50 

3 

.22 

7x  8 

260 

3:6 

236 

340 

47* 

73 

4 

.30 

8x10 

470 

4:0 

380 

496 

66 

85 

6 

.45 

10x10 

736 

4:6 

606 

786 

70 

106 

• 

.59 

12x12 

1.060 

4:6 

740 

1,060 

86 

140 

10 

1.52 

20x12 

3.000 

6:4 

1.430 

1,926 

165 

275 

12 

2.00 

24x14 

4.200 

6:0 

2,640 

3.000 

210 

360 

•12 

2.00 

20x12 

4.200 

3:76 

2.000 

2.600 

185 

325 

18 

4.60 

36x18 

10.000 

7:0 

6.000 

7.000 

470 

790 

•18 

4.60 

30x16 

10.000 

6:6 

2,900 

3,300 

420 

710 

•  Refers  to  low-lift  pumps  for  elevations  up  to  25  ft 
TABLE  II.     IRON  HORIZONTAL  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


4 


1% 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

10 

12 

•12 

18 

•18 

•24 

24 


each  f< 
atlon 

id  face 
y  (ins.; 

I 

i 

g 

0 

p 

OQ 

Capacity 
min.  (g 

• 

H.p.  for 
of  elev 

Diam.  at 
of  pulle; 

Floor  spj 
(ins.) 

Shipping 
(Iba) 

S 

2 

70 

.058 

6x  6 

17  X 

31 

176 

$22 

3 

120 

.10 

8x  8 

23  X 

37 

360 

37 

4 

260 

.22 

8x  8 

25  X 

39 

415 

55 

6 

470 

.30 

10x10 

29  X 

41 

616 

65 

6 

735 

.46 

12x12 

34  X 

54 

940 

82 

8 

1,060 

.69 

15x12 

37  X 

55 

1.180 

100 

12 

3.000 

1.62 

24x22 

61  X 

69 

2.610 

197 

16 

4.200 

2.00 

80x14 

63  X 

71 

3.615 

260 

12 

4.200 

2.00 

20x12 

51  X 

69 

2.800 

260 

20 

10,000 

4.50 

40x16 

93  X 

103 

9.000 

650 

20 

10,000 

4.60 

30x16 

66  X 

72 

5,800 

675 

24 

15.000 

6.60 

48x20 

90  X 

98 

10.800 

1.076 

24 

16.000 

6.50 

48x36 

94  X 

137 

13.000 

1,500 

•  Low-lift  pumps  for  elevations  up  to  26  ft. 


The  principal  trouble  with  a  centrifugal  pump,  especially  when 
the  pump  is  at  a  substantial  height  above  the  water.  Is  in  starting 
it.  When  the  pump  sucks  it  must  be  reprimed  and  started  again. 
Therefore,  if  the  amount  of  water  to  be  handled  Is  not  as  great  as 
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the  minimum  capacity  there  will  be  many  stops  and  knock-offs  to 
prime.  Before  starting  up  a  steam  pump,  especially  in  cold  weather, 
it  should  be  well  warmed  up  by  live  steam  from  the  end  of  a  hoee 
in  order  to  thaw  out  any  ice  that  may  have  formed  in  the  cylinders 
and  to  give  th'e  iron  parts  a  chance  to  expand  gradually. 

Iron  Vertical  Centrifugal  Pumps,  submerged  or  suction  type, 
furnished  complete  with  short  shaft  and  coupling,  one  bearing, 
pulley  for  connecting  shaft  and  discharge  elbow,  are  used  exten- 
sively for  irrigation  purposes,  sewage  pumping,  and  for  any  place 
where  a  pump  may  be  placed  in  a  pit.  Suitable  for  elevating  water 
50  to  60  ft. 

Iron  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pumps  for  belt  drive.  A  pump  used 
extensively  for  all  purposes. 

The  above  pump,  fitted  with  a  direct  connected  vertical  steam 
engine  costs:  4  in.  side  suction,  4x4  in.  engine,  1210;  weight,  1.290 
lbs.  5  in.^8ide  suction,  6x5  in.  engine,  $224;  weight  1.440  lbs.  6  in. 
side  suction,  6x6  in.  engine,  $238 ;  weight  1.670  lbs. 

Double  Suction  Iron  Pumps,  built  extra  heavy  for  elevating  water 
to  great  heights. 

TABLE  III.     DOUBLE  SUCTION  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


u^ 

face 
ins.) 

* 

Si 

o 

2 

Capacity  pe 
min.  (gals. 

p.  require 
each  ft.  ei 
tion 

am  and 
f  pulley  ( 

8- 

i 

3^ 

8 

P 
03 

W. 

5^ 

e 

2^ 

QQ 

u 
0. 

Wi 

2 

70 

.058 

7x    8 

20  X 

30 

290 

$30 

2 

1^ 

120 

.10 

8x    8 

26  X 

36 

610 

4S 

8 

260 

.22 

8x    8 

27  X 

38 

616 

67 

4 

5 

470 

.30 

10x10 

33  X 

40 

900 

87 

6 

6 

73^ 

.46 

12x12 

37  X 

49 

1.530 

1:^5 

6 

7 

1.050 

.59 

15x12 

43  X 

51 

1.730 

175 

10 

11 

3.000 

1.52 

24x12 

67  X 

73 

3.325 

387 

12 

13 

4.200 

2.00 

30x14 

69  X 

82 

6.500 

560 

19  20  10.000  4.50  40x16         90x80  9.300  1.0J5 

Direct  Connected  Dredging  Pumps,  complete  with  suction  and 
discharge  elbow,  flap  valve  and  steam  primers,  lubricator  and  -oil 
cupF.  Cast  iron  impellor.  The  shipping  weight  and  the  price  may 
vary  20%  from  the  averages  given  in  Table  IV. 

Beit  Driven  Sand  and  Dredging  Pumps,  complete  except  for  pipe 
or  hose,  in  Table  V. 

Pulsometer.  A  very  well  known  steam  operated  vacuum  purap 
consists  of  two  bottle  shaped  cylinders  with  the  necessary  valve 
inlet  and  outlet  pipes.  The  operation  of  this  pump  Is  su^taincti 
by  alternate  pressure  and  vacuum.  Steam,  cushioned  by  a  layer 
of  air  automatically  admitted,  is  broUght  to  bear  directly  upon  the 
liquid  in  the  pump  chambers  and  forces  It  out  thrbugh  the  di.««- 
charge  pipe;  the  subsequent  rapid  condensation  oT  the  tfteam,  ef- 
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TABLE  rV.     DIRECT  CONNECTED  DREDQINO  PUMPS 

^  on  ^  «, -  «« 


•a  I    I 


"•«'-' 

Size  of 

•oo 

avi« 

•d 

1 

cylinders 

.^s 

2 

No.    pum 
diam.    o 
tlon    an 

3 

o 

1 

S 

-4-* 

09 

Capacity, 
per  hr. 
solids) 

80  091 

58 

1 

4 

15 

Single 

5 

5 

30 

2 

1.600 

4 

20 

Single 

6 

6 

30 

2 

1,800 

4 

26 

Double 

6 

6 

30 

2 

2.000 

6 

16 

Single 

6 

6 

60 

4 

2.500 

« 

20 

Single 

7 

7 

60 

4 

2.700 

6 

25 

Double 

6 

6 

60 

4 

3.000 

8 

15 

Single 

9 

9 

125 

6 

4.760 

8 

20 

Double 

7 

7 

125 

6 

6.800 

8 

26 

Double 

8 

8 

126 

6 

6.60(f 

10 

15 

Single 

10 

10 

200 

8 

7.600 

10 

20 

Double 

9 

9 

200 

8 

9.600 
10,500 

10 

25 

Double 

10 

10 

200 

8 

12 

15 

Single 

12 

12 

300 

10 

10.000 

12 

20 

Double 

10 

10 

300 

10 

12.800 

12 

26 

Double 

12 

12 

300 

10 

16.000 

s 

$224 
240 
828 
286 
316 
416 
601 
567 
723 
646 
822 

1.000 
892 

1.069 

1.486 


TABLE  V.     BELT  DRIVEN  PUMPS 
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§4        4f         '2|         «l  =  B- 

2'      ^       I*       '^  ^         Is 


9 


i« 


^  p*-W  ^«-  .JjjM.  p«  g^  ^„  - 

4  4  30  4  12x12  1.200  2  |108 

6  6  60  8  18x12  1,850  4V^  166 

8  8  126  16  24x12  3.600  6  246 

10  10  200  25  30x14  4.550  8  310 

12  12  300  30  40x16  8.000  10  436 

fected  by  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  pump,  forms  a  vacuum  in 
the  working  chambers,  into  which  atmospheric  pressure  forces  a 
fresh  supply  of  liquid  through  the  suction  pipe.  This  action  is 
maintained  quite  automatically,  and  is  governed  by  a  self-acting 
valve  ball  in  the  neck  of  the  pump,  which  obeys  the  combined  in- 
fluences of  steam  pressure  on  one  side  and  vacuum  on  the  other. 
The  valve  ball  oscillates  from  its  seat  in  the  entrance  to  one 
chamber  to  its  seat  in  the  entrance  to  the  other  chamber,  thereby 
distributing  the  steam. 

This  pump  will  do  all  classes  of  rough  service  water  raising 
up  to  76  ft.  elevation.  It  has  no  piston,  no  packing,  no  oil,  and 
seldom  breaks  down,  but  is  very  uneconomical  of  steam. 

Each  pump  is  furnished  complete  with  either  basket  or  mush- 
room strained  steam  and  release  valve  connection,  and  pump  hook 
for  suspending  when  necessary,  but  no  piping. 
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Another  pump  working  on  similar  principlea.  but  which  may  ba 
slightly  more  economical  in  steam  consumption  and  works  acmlnst 
neater  heads,  the  main  differences  are  in  the  steam  distrihuiioii, 
which,  in  this  type,  is  governed  by  a  simple  engine,  and  In  the 
necessity  of  oil  for  lubrication.  These  pumps  will  work,  admit- 
ting 30%  of  air  or  25%  of  grit,  and  a  continuous  run  of  four  months 
has  been  recorded.  They  are  especially  valuable  in  quicksand  and 
wherever  the  qxiantity  of  water  is  variable.  The  cost  of  repairs  Is 
nominal. 

TABLE  VI.     PULSOMETBR  PUMPS 


Siieof  pipe  (ins.) 


*J 

fl 
o 

CO 

00 

u 

1% 

79 

2 

72 

2% 

itt 

3 

% 

3V^ 

% 

4. 

1 

6 

1% 

11 

2 

8 

I 

CI 
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i^ 

2^ 
3 

3^ 

4 

5 

6 

8 


e« 

20 

60 

100 

180 

800 

426 

700 

1.000 
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Capacity  in  gals,  per 

Price. 

min.  at  different  eleva- 

f-o 

.b. 

tions  and  boiler  h.p. 

New  York 

,2 

g%^^ 

>« 

>m 

«5 

«j 

« 

atval 
stand 

11 

2^ 
II 

O 

tzi 

E^ 

m- 

^^ 

17 

13 

4 

168 

%7l 

96 

50 

38 

5 

90 

96 

140 

80 

66 

6 

135 

142 

296 

160 

115 

9 

168 

168 

43() 

265 

200 

12 

203 

217 

670 

376 

275 

15 

248 

270 

745 

625 

450 

26 

360 

396 

1.37S 

900 

650 

35 

450 

496 

2.100 

1.800 

1.400 

70 

900 

. .  • 

S.800 

These  pumps  are  made  in  two  types;  the  standard  consists  of 
two  vertical  cylinders,  each  with  a  discharge  and  suction  valve. 
topped  by  one  simple.  3-cylinder  horlsontal  engine,  with  the  neoee- 
sary  air  cocks,  lubricator  and  condenser  piping,  but  no  steam,  suc- 
tion or  discharge  pipe  is*  supplied. 

The  Junior  consists  of  a  single  cylinder,  a  steam  piston  valve. 

suction   valve,   discharge   valve,   condenser   pipe,   check   val\*e   and 

stop   cock,   and   is  furnished   with  patented   foot  valve  and   quick 

cleaning  strainer. 

Capacity 

in  gals.     r-Greatest-> 
/ — SIse  of  pipes  ( ins. )  — >    per        dimensions.    Weight, 
Steam.  Suction.  Dis^ge.  minute.  Br'dth.  H'ght.     Lbs.     Price. 

8  2H  100  14V4  47  219         $100 

4  3  150  17VS  47  290  125 

6  4  200         21  47  410  176 


Cat. 
No. 

A 
B 
C 


Capacities  stated  in  table  In  gallons  per  minute  and  per  hour  an 
calculated  on  a  head  or  lift  of  20  ft.  These  capacities  dinUnlah  at 
the  rate  of  about  6%  for  each  10  ft.  of  additional  head  up  to  100  fL, 
the  highest  lift 

A  Double  Acting  Force  Hand  Pump  for  fUling  tank  wagons 
from  brooks  or  other  water  sources  has  a  capacity,  with  one  man 
pumping,  of  one  to  two  barrels  per  minute.  Maximum  total  lift 
and  force,   50  ft.;   maximum  lift  26  ft,  cylinder  diameter  6  Ina. 
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stroke.  6  ins.  capacity  per  strolce  0.86  ^al.  Suction  hoae  2  ins., 
discharge  hose  1  in. ;  price  of  pump,  with  strainer,  hose-couplin^fs 
and  clamps,  but  no  hose,  $8. 

Lift  and  Force  Diaphragm  Pump,  No.  8,  one  man  pumping,  ca- 
pacity, 4.000  gals,  per  hour;  price,  with  15  ft  of  hose,  $42;  with 
20  ft.  of  hose,  $48.  No  4,  two  men  pumping,  capacity  6.000  gals, 
per  hour;  price,  with  15  ft  of  hose,  $61.60,  with  20  ft  of  hose,  |70. 
Diaphragm  pumps  are  suited  for  general  construction  work,  where 
the  pumping  is  intermittent  and  the  amount  of  water  to  be  raised 
is  small.  The  life  of  the  pump  depends  on  the  care  it  is  given 
and  the  amount  of  grit  the  water  contains.  In  very  gritty  water  a 
diaphragm  wears  out  in  two  or  three  weeks.  These  cost  11.30 
each ;  extra  strainers,  which  are  sometimes  broken  by  careless 
handling,  cost  11.35  each.     A  set  of  brass  hose-couplings  costs  |3. 

Lift  and  Force  Diaphragm  Pump,  No.  6,  capacity  1,000  gals,  per 
hour  with  one  man  working ;  weight  60  lbs. ;  price,  with  10  feet  of 
suction  and  26  ft  of  connection  hose,  |54.  No.  8,  4,000  gals,  per 
hour  with  two  men  pumping;  weight  270  Iba ;  price  $104.50.  No. 
10,  6,000  gals,  per  hour  with  two  mem  pumping;  weight,  395  lbs.; 
price  $139.75.  Pumps  alone.  No.  6.  $25;  No.  8.  $70;  No.  10.  $90. 
Pumps,  with  20  ft  of  suction  hose  and  200  ft  of  connection  hose. 
No.  6,  $128.50;  No.  8,  $200;  No.  10,  $276. 

The  above  pumps  are  especially  suitable  in  mining  prospecting 
or  for  any  work  where  the  water  contains  as  much  as  60  per  cent 
of  solids.     These  pumps  will  handle  grout  and  quicksand. 

A  Diaphragm  Pump,  known  as  No.  .3  Contractors'  Mud  Pump, 
with  double  diaphragms,  and  a  gasoline  engine  rated  at  3  h.p.,  and 
having  a  si>eed  of  600,  all  mounted  on  a  truck,  equipped  with  15  ft 
of  3  in.  spiral  wire  suction  hose  and  25  feet  of  discharge  hose, 
with  brass  couplings  and  strainer,  tools,  etc.,  costs  $300.  The  ca- 
pacity of  this  pump  is  from  6,000  to  8,000  gals,  per  hr.  of  water 
containing  a  considerable  amount  of  sand,  sewage  and  gravel.  It 
is  guaranteed  for  one  year ;  weight,  1.000  lbs. ;  space  occupied 
2  ft.  by  5  ft 

Suction  or  Bilge  Pump»  consisting  of  a  tin  pipe  with  a  plunger 
worked  by  hand. 

Diam.  ins.  Price  per  tin.  ft 

2        $0.46 

2%    60 

3        66 

3%    60 

4        65 

Pumps  less  than  6  ft.  long  charged  as  5  ft 

Special  Pump.  In  the  Marsh  steam  pump,  the  steam  valve  is 
made  of  brass,  and  though  nicely  fitted,  moves  freely  in  the  central 
bore  of  the  steam  chest.  It  has  no  mechanical  connections  with 
other  moving  parts  of  the  pump,  but  is  actuated  to  admit,  cut  off 
and  release  the  steam  by  live  steam  currents,  which  alternate  with 
the  reciprocations  of  the  piston.  Each  end  of  the  valve  is  made  to 
fit  the  enlarged  bore  of  the  steam, chest,  and  it  is  due  to  those 
enlarged  valve  heads,  which  present  differential  areas  to  the  action 
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of  steam,  and  the  perfect  freedom  of  the  valve  to  move  without 
hindrance  from  other  mechanical  arrangements  or  parts,  that  the 
flow  of  steam  into  the  pump  is  automatically  regulated.  Because 
the'  pump  is  so  regulated  it  can  never  run  too  fast  to  take  suction ; 
or,  should  the  water  supply  give  out  when  the  throttle  valve  is  wide 
open,  no  injury  can  occur  to  the  moving  parta  The  steam  valve 
does  not  require  setting.  The  steam  piston  is  double,  and  each  head 
is  provided  with  a  metal  packing  ring,  the  interior  space  constitut- 
ing a  reservoir  for  live  steam  pressure,  supplied  by  the  live  steam 
pipe  through  a  drilled  hole.  At  each  end  of  the  steam  cylinder 
are  similar  holes  leading  to  each  end  of  the  steam  chest,  which, 
together  with  the  centrally  drilled  hole  and  the  space  between  the 
piston  heads,  constitute  positive  means  for  tripping  or  reversing  the 
valve  with  live  steam; 


TABLE 

VII.     COST  AND  WEK 

G^HT  OF  MARSH  STEAM  PUMPS 

Gallons 

Horse- 

Floor 

Weight 

Size 

per  hour. 

power. 

space,  ins. 

lbs. 

Price 

B 

200 

36 

7x12 

40 

$ll.Sd 

BB 

400 

60 

8x16 

75 

14.0t 

C 

500 

75 

10x22 

145 

26.00 

TABLE 

VIIL     SIMPLEX    PISTON    PUMPS 

FOR    TANK    AND 

LIGHT 

SERVICE 

Diam. 

Diam. 

steam 

water 

cylinders 

I,       cylinders. 

Stroke, 

Weight 

Price,  f  .o.b.. 

ins. 

ln& 

ins. 

lbs. 

factory 

3 

8 

8 

126 

133 

3% 

3% 

6 

260 

60 

4 

4 

6 

300 

56 

4 

6 

6 

870 

62 

4 

6 

6 

420 

€8 

6 

4 

6 

420 

68 

6 

5 

6 

490 

74 

5% 

6»^ 

8 

780 

100 

6V^ 

6^ 

8 

890 

115 

8 

8 

10 

1,400 

168 

8 

9 

10 

1.600 

180 

8 

8 

12 

1.600 

190 

8 

9 

12 

1,760 

200 

8 

10 

12 

2,000 

230 

8 

12 

12 

2.650 

300 

These  pumps  are  furnished  with  bed-plate,  outboard  bearing  and 
gears  ready  to  receive  motor,  all  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments for  th^  construction  of  Are  pumps  of  the  Underwriters  Asso- 
ciation. Thirty  h.p.  for  each  flre-stream  will  drive  these  pumps 
against  100  lbs.  pressure. 

For  elevations  of  260  to  2,000  feet — 110  to  865  lbs.  pressure  long 
stroke, —  single-acting  Triplex  Plunger  Pump  for  heavy  duty.  The 
prices  given  are  for  regular  construction  which  provides  —  Iran 
plungers,  cylinders  and  glands  and  rubber  disc  valves  reinforced 
with  bronze  plates  working  on  bronze  guides  and  seats.  Air  cham- 
bers are  furnished  on  sizes  10x14  in.  and  larger. 
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TABLE   IX. 


SIMPLEX   PISTON   PUMPS,   BOILER   FEED 
PUMPS  OR  HEAVY  SERVICE 


Diam. 

steam 

cylinders, 

ins. 

5 

7 
10 
12 
12 
14 
14 
14 
16 
18 
20 
20 


Diam. 

water 

cylinders, 

ins. 

3 

5 

6 

7 

7 

8 

8 

9 

9 
12 
14 
12 


Stroke, 
ins. 

6 
10 
12 
12 
16 
12 
14 
16 
16 
16 
16 
24 


Weight. 

Price,  f.o.b., 

lbs. 

factory 

360 

$61 

930 

118 

1.650 

194 

2.150 

247 

2.660 

290 

2,660 

290 

8.000 

325 

8.500 

870 

4,000 

410 

5.100 

500 

6.000 

590 

7,400 

710 

TABLE  X.     DUPLEX 


Diam. 

steam 

cylinders, 

ins. 

3 

i^ 

6 
6 
6 

7'S 

i« 

9 

10 
10 
10 


Diam. 

water 

cylinders, 

ins. 

2 
3< 

4< 

6' 

7 

8 

7 

8 

6 

8 

8% 
12 
14 
16 


PISTON  PUMPS   FOR  TANK  OR  LIGHT 
SERVICE 


Stroke, 
in& 

8 
4 

5 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
12 
12 


Weight,   . 

Price,  f.o.b.. 

lbs. 

factory 

125 

$34 

310 

56 

650 

90 

700 

95 

860 

112 

980 

125 

1.000 

126 

1.100 

187 

1,250 

165 

1,600 

196 

1.600 

195 

2.200 

250 

4.400 
4.700 

450 

470 

6.000 

500 

TABLE  XI. 


DUPLEX  PISTON  PUMPS.  BOILER  PEED 
PtMPS  OR  HEAVY  SERVICE 


Diam. 

steam 

cylinders, 

ins. 

2 
8 


6 


8 
8 
9 
10 
10 
12 
14 


Diam. 

water 

cylinders. 

ins. 


Stroke, 
ins. 

2% 

3 

4 

4 

6 

6 

6 
10 
10. 
10 
10 
10 
12 
12 
12 


Weight, 

Price,  f.o.b., 

lbs. 

fkctory 

90 

$29 

100 

30 

165 

40 

265 

60 

410 

66 

560 

78 

780 

100 

1.100 

140 

1.220 

155 

1.350 

162 

1,400 

168 

1.660 

195 

2,700 

300 

4.100 

420 

4.600 

460 
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TABLE  XII.     DUPLEX  PLUNGER  PUMPS,  CENTER  PACKED 
TYPE  FOR  BOILER  FEED  AND  HEAVY  SERVICE 


Diam. 

Diam. 

steam 

water 

cylinders. 

cylinders. 

Stroke, 

Welsht, 

Price,  f  .o.l>.. 

ins. 

ins. 

ins. 

lbs. 

factory 

t^ 

2% 

4 

630 

879 

8^ 

6 

680 

9S 

e 

4 

6 

840 

110 

7H 

6 

6 

1.100 

132 

7% 

4V^ 

10 

1.600 

176 

8 

6 

10 

1,760 

189 

8 

6 

10 

1.960 

205 

9 

6 

10 

2.100 

216 

10 

6 

10 

2.600 

256 

12 

7 

10 

8.800 

340 

12 

1^ 

10 

4,200 

370 

14 

10 

6.100 

440 

10 

6 

12 

8.200 

300 

12 

7 

12 

4.600 

390 

14 

??^ 

12 

6.200 

610 

•14 

X2 

6.700 

480 

•16 

9 

12 

7,600 

610 

•18 

10 

12 

9,200 

720 

•20 

12 

16 

16.000 

1,160 

•  Underwriters'  fire  pump& 


TABLE  XIIL 


AUTOMATIC  DUPLEX  PISTON  FEED  PUMPS 
AND  RECEIVERS 


Diam. 

steam 

cylinders, 

ins. 

3 

4% 
6% 
6 

7Vi 


Diam. 

water 

cylinders, 

ins. 

2 

2% 

3^ 

4 

6 


Stroke, 
ins. 

3 

4 

6 

6 

6 
10 
10 


For  150  lbs.  water  pressure. 


Weiffht. 

Price,  f.o.bw. 

lbs. 

factory 

400 

184 

660 

94 

950 

118 

1.160 

138 

1.250 

147 

1,660 

194 

1,760 

210 

TABLE  XIV. 


AUTOMATIC  DUPLEX  PLUNGER  FEED 
PUMPS  AND  RECEIVERS^ 


Diam. 

steam 

cylinders, 

ins. 

Diam. 

water 

cylinders, 

ins. 

Stroke, 
ins. 

Welsht, 
lbs. 

Price.  t.o,h^ 
factory 

J" 

2% 

3Mj 
4 
6 
6 

4 
6 
6 

6 
10 

700 
1,200 
1,460 
1.560 
2,160 

I12S 
138 
164 
178 
430 

•  For  200  lbs.  water  pressure. 
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TABLE  XV.     UNDERWRITERS*  ROTARY  FIRE  PUMP 


CaiMicity 
per  min.» 

600 
1.000 


Stand. 
260  gal. 

fire 
str'ins. 

2 
4 


Rp.m. 


276 
246 


Suet 
disc. 

pipe, 
ins. 

6 
8 


Disc, 
hose 


Price  f.o.b. 

factory,   (SO 

days;   20% 

10  days) 

$760 
11.460 


TABLE  XVI.     DOUBLE-OEARED  TRIPLEX  PUMPS 


Dlam.,  ins. 
stroke  14  ins. 

6 
6 

7 

8 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 


Gals,  per 

revolution 

of  crank 

shaft 

3.67 

6.14 

7.00 

9.13 
14.28 
17.28 
20.66 
24.12 
27.98 


Working 

pressure, 

lbs. 

866 
606 
436 
846 
216 
176 
160 
130 
110 


Suet 

pipe, 

ins. 

6 
6 

7 

7 

8 
12 
12 
12 
12 


Disc, 
pipe, 
in& 

6 

6 

6 

6 

8 
10 
10 
10 
10 


Gear  ratio  6  to  1.     Double  belt. —  pulley  60  by  14  ina 
speed  40  r.p.m.  of  crank  shaft. 


Price 

f .  o.  b. 

factory 

$2,100 
2.026 
1,986 
1,970 
1.910 
1.876 
1.876 
1,910 
1.960 

Customary 


Formulae  for  the  Cost  of  Pumps.  In  Tables  XVII  to  XIX  are 
given  formuls  for  the  cost  boiler  feed  pumps,  centrifugal  pumps 
and  geared  power  pumps.  These  formulae  were  developed  by  A.  A. 
Potter  in  Power,  Dec.  80,  1913. 

TABLE  XVII.     BOILER  PEED  PUMPS 

(After  Potter). 

Cost  in  I  equals 
Capacity  gals,  per  hr. 

Type  gals,  per  hr.  multiplied  by 

Single-cylinder,  piston  pattern.  Up  to    6.000  (17.8  +  0.2686) 

Single-cylinder,  piston  pattern.  6,000  to  27.000  (106.8  +  0.011046) 

Duplex,  piston  pattern Up  to  29.000  (686     +  0.0116) 

Single-cylinder,  outside-packed. 

plunger    Up  to  24,000  0.034 

Duplex  outside-packed  plunger 

pattern    Up  to  49.000  0.042126 


TABLE    XVIII.     CENTRIFUGAL    PUMPS 

(After  Potter). 

Cost  in  I  equals 
Capacity      gals,  per  min. 
'  Type  gals,  per  min.  multiplied  by 

Horisontal.     low    pressure,     single- 

stage    :. Up  to    6,000      (62  +0.06626) 

Horizontal,    high    pressure,    single-  ^  ..«^«. 

stage Up  to    6,000      (61  +  0.0868) 

Horizontal,    high    pressure,    single- 

sUge 6.000  to  20,000    (210.  +  0.0667) 

Horizontal,    high    pressure,    multi-  •o^^   ,,,«  .  « «..x 

stage    Up  to    2.200(117.  +0.288) 

Vertical,  low  pressure,  single-stage  Up  to  20.000     (60.  +0.06676) 

Vertical,  high  pressure,  single-stage  Up  to  20.000     (60.  +0.0866) 

Vertical,  high  pressure,  mulU-sUge  Up  to    1.100   (126.7  +  0.27) 
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TABt.E    XIX.     GEARED    POWER    PUMPS.      (After    Potter.) 

Cost  in  9  equals 

Capacity  sals,  iier  hr. 

Type  srals.  per  hr.     multiplied  by 

Single  cylinder Up  to  20.000  (»0  -f  0.03U) 

Single-acting,  triplex    Up  to  83.000  (66  -h  0.038«7) 

Double-acting,   triplex    Up  to  89.000  (196  +  0  0148) 

Rotary  force   pumps    1,200  to  20.000  (8-1-0.0117) 

Wet  vacuum  pumpe  Up  to  13.000  (18  +  0.01436) 

Wet  vacuum  pumps 19.000  to  60.000  (14  +  0.00863) 

TABLE  XX.     PUMPS  PUR  MINING  AND  HEAVY   DUTY 

(Duplex,    compound,    with    Hemi-rotary   steam    valves    and    outside 

end  packed  plunger  water  end). 

Size  of  pumps: 

Diam.  high  pressure  steam  cylinder,  ins. ...  30 

Diam.  low  pressure  steam  cylinder.  Ins. ...  60 

Diam.  of  plungers,  ins 14 

Length  of  stroke,  ins.   48 

Theoretical  discharge: 

Gallons  per  stroke   81 

Gallons  per  minute   2.326  to  3.100 

Corresponding  to  strokes  per  minute 76  to     100 

Floor  space  required,  ft 46  X  16 

Shipping  weight.  lbs 1 70.000 

Co.st  f.  o.  b.  cars,  factory 810.600 

Cost  of  erection  on  foundation,  but  not  in> 

eluding    foundation    |460  to  $600 

Cost  of  attendance. —  Three  men  working  in  8  hr.  shifts  at  from 
$1.66  to  $2.40  per  day  each.  (Wages  would  vary  with  loca- 
tion.) 

Average  fuel  consumption  with  pump  running  condensiilg  Is  35 
lbs.  of  steam  per  h.p.-hr. 

Miscellaneous  cost,  oil.  waste,  etc.,  approximately  $350  -per  annum. 


TABLE  XXI.     COMPOUND  HEAVY  DUTY  PISTON   PUMPS 

Size  of  pump: 

Diam.  high  press,  steam  cyl.,  ins.  14  18  24 

Diam.  low  press,  steam  cyl..  Ins.  20  26  36 

Diam.  water  cylinder,  ins 10  14  18 

Length  of  stroke,  ins 16  20  20 

Diam.   of  pump  openings: 

Steam,    ins 2  t%  3 

Exhaust,    ins.    3  V^    ^  5  6 

Suction,    ins 8  10  12 

Discharge,  ins 6  8  10 

Theoretical  discharge  in  gals. : 

Displacement  per  stroke 5.44  13.324  22.034 

Per  minute  100  ft.  piston  speed..  408  800  1.322 

Per  hour  100  ft.  piston  speed 24.480  48.000  79.314 

Water    pressure     against     which 

pump    will   deliver   water   at 

full  speed  with  100  lbs.  steam 

pressure   at   the   throttle....  160  130  140 
Approximate  dimensions: 

Length,    ins.    130  166  166 

Width,    ins 26  32  42 

Height,  ins 72  96  106 

':ost,   net  f.  o.  b.  factory $700  $1,100  $1,900 
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Th^se  pumps  are  designed  for  a  mazimum  pressure  of  160  lbs. 
per  sq.  in.  in  the  water  end. 

TABLE  XXII.     DOUBLB-ACTINQ  OUTSIDE  CENTER  PACKED 

PLUNGER  PUMPS 
Size  of  pump: 

Diam.   of   steam   cylinder,   ins...         16  20  26 

DIam.  of  water  cylinder,   ins....         10  14  18 

Length  of  strolie.  ins. 16  20  24 

Diam.  of  pump  openings : 

Steam,   ins 2  2%  3 

Exhaust,    ins.    2y^  3V&  6 

Suction.   ln.H.    8  10    -  12 

Discharge,  ins 6  8  10 

Theoretical  discharge  in  galls. 

Difq)lacement  per  stroke   5.44  13.22                22.42 

Per  minute  at  76  ft.  piston  speed       306  600                   991.5 

Per  hour  at  75  ft.  piston  speed. .  18.360  36.000  69.490 
•  Horse    power    of    boiler    pump                                                    ^ 

will   feed  at   30   strokes  per 

min 2,200  6.876  10.675 

Approximate  dimensions: 

Length,    ins 130  160  186 

Width,    ins.    22  30  46 

Height,  ins.    -. 65  80  100 

Cost,   net  f.  o.  b.   factory $676  $1,100  $1,800 

*  In  this  computation  a  slippage  of  10%  has  been  allowed. 

These  pumps  are  designed  primarily  for  boiler  feed  service  but 
are  equally  well  adapted  for  general  service.  The  water  end  is 
designed  for  a  pressure  of  180  Iba  per  sq.  in. 

TABLE  XXIII.     HYDRAULIC  RAMS 

Gallons  per  min. 

Size  of  drive  required  to  Weight, 

pipe,  ins.  operate  ram  lbs.  Price* 

lU  2-     6  160  $35.00 

1V4  6-12  176  38.50 

2  8-18  226  42.00 
2V4  12-28  250  46.00 

3  20-  40  276  62.50 

4  30-  75  600  105.00 
6  76-150  1.200  192.50 
8  150-300  2.200  350.00 

12  375-700  3.000  525.00 

*  Prices  given  above  are  for  single-acting  rams ;  double-acting 
rams  cost  from  10-20%  more  than  those  listed,  the  smaller  sizes 
costing  pro|)ortionally  more. 

The  prices  given  are  net  prices  f.  o.  b.  factory.  For  a  success- 
ful installation  the  ram  should  be  supplied  with  a  liberal  quantity 
of  water  under  at  least  a  3  ft.  head.  The  size  of  delivery  pipe 
depends  upon  the  InKtallatlon  but  in  general  its  diameter  would  be 
about  one-half  as  large  as  the  drive  pipe. 

Cost  of  Pumping  In  Water  Works  Steam  Pumping  Stations.  A 
valuable  discussion,  ^ith  data,  en  the  cost  of  pumping  water  in 
steam  plants  was  presented  hi  a  paper  by  Kenneth  F*  Lees  before 
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the  1913  annual  convention  of  the  Connecticut  Society  of  Civil  Kn- 
gineero. 

The  cost  of  pumping  water  is  best  considered  under  the  following 
headings,  which  will  be  discussed  in  the  order  given:  1.  Losses 
in  pumping.  2.  Duty  of  pumping  plants.  8.  Cost  of  puniping  equip- 
ment. 4.  Cost  of  pumping,  as  shown  by  calculation,  for  plants 
of  varying  capacity  and  type.  6.  Cost  of  pumping,  as  sliown  bj 
results  of  actual  practice. 

The  losses  in  pumping  may  be  divided  into  four  general  head- 
ings:    1.  Losses  of  generation.     8.  Losses  of  conversion.     Z. 
in  transmission.     4.  Losses  in  application. 


Tom  energy  or  Turn 


•  — \  A«oi«oMr  in  rumoof. 


vfttiteamdcuer 
Deortred  Oy  Staom  P^ 


IMP  energy  Appima 

iMPDatvtreaoy^ngme 


Cnergu  D»¥trva  tMf9cot  S9t«f H 


A*otioeieinCngtne 


{jritizeatnCngme 

IHP 


Diagram  or  Stcam  Plant 


DiASftAM  nr  PoPC  Orivcn  CLNTRiruo^^ 


Fig.  1.     Diagram  of  steam  plant.      Diagram  of  rope  driven  centrif- 

ugal  pump. 


Each  of  these  general  headings  may  be  subdivided  as  shown.  As 
an  illustration  of  the  value  these  losses  assume  in  practice.  Fig 
1  gives  the  efficiency  diagrams  as  reported  by  Mr.  Meade  for  the 
Rockford  pumping  plant,  using  a  rope-driven  centrifugal  pump. 
In  the  diagram  for  the  steam  plant  the  length  of  the  ordinate  rep- 
resents the  total  energy  of  the  fuel.  Of  this  48%  was  found  to 
be  available  in  the  furnace,  while  of  this  latter  energy  only  7S% 
was  utilised  by  the  boiler,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  68%  of  the 
total  energy  of  the  fuel.  There  was  a  drop  of  4%  in  the  steam 
pipe,  a  further  drop  of  16%  as  energy  available  in  the  engtiie. 
while  of  the  total  energy  in  the  fuel  only  5%  was  found  to  hate 
been  utilized  as  indicated  horsepower. 

In  the  diagram  for  the  pump  this  indicated  horsepower  la  laid 
off  on  a  100%  scale,  and  the  various  losses  from  the  engine  to 
the  pump  are  shown,  the  energy  delivered  by  the  pump  having 
been  found  to  be  but  74.8%  of  the  i.h.p.  of  the  engine.  This  Is 
equivalent  to  about  8.76%  of  the  total  energy  of  the  fuel,  and  illus- 
trates well  the  necessity  for  the  reduction  of  losBea  to  a  mlnlmiim 
that  pumping  may  be  done  economically. 
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Duty  represents  the  ratio  of  work  done  to  the  energy  expended 
in  doing  it.  The  terms  usually  used  to  express  duty  of  pumping 
engines  are  foot  pounds  duty  per  100  lbs.  of  coal,  per  1,000  lb& 
of  steam,  or  per  1,000,000  heat  units. 


Generation 


PUMPING  LOSSES  (Mead). 

Qeneration.     Losses  in  Pumping. 

[  Internal       combustion ) 

^Fuel ....       engine  gas,  oil j  Engine  losses 

[Furnace 

.Steam    -{  Boiler 

LPiping 
Ram    losses 
Water    ( Direct  [ram]  ( Velocity    losses 

power.  (Indirect  [wheels]  {Wheel   losses 


•«. 


Minor 
sources 


Electric  [primary  bat-*) 

teries]     Various  mechanical 

Wind    [mills]    L     and   other   losses 

Waves   [motors]  [     due     to     method 

Sun    heat     [solar    en- 1      used 

gines]    J 


Conversion.    Losses  in  Pumping. 


Conversion 


{Internal  combustion 
engine    Included  in  engine  losses 
Steam   Engine  and  connection  losses 
Electrical   Dynamo  tosses 
Hydraulic    Pump  losses 
Pneumatic   Compressor  losses 


Transmission.    Losses  in  Pumping. 


Mechanical.* 


Various  losses  due 
to  method  used 


Transmission  •• 


Direct      connected 
shaft     belt,     rope,* 
chain,    gear,   com- 
binations   I 

J  Pipe  friction 

Hydraulic i  Motor  losses 

^Connections 
Transformer  losses 
Electrical    -  Wire  losses 


Pneumatic 


Motor  losses 
*  Connections 
Pipe  friction 
Air  cooling 
Motor  losses 
,  Connections 


Application.    Losses  in  Pumping. 

finlet  pipe 

Pumping   . 


Application    -* 


Pump    *. 


'Influx 
Velocity 
.Friction 

Friction    in    valves 
and    water  pass- 
1      ages 
_.    ^  .  (Mechanical  friction 

LDischarge   pipe pipe  friction 

***">    Pipe  losses 

«^  f  Radiation 

ot«»m    -{  Condensation 

.,  iPipe   losses 

■^''   Air  pipe  losses 
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Duty  based  6n  coal  is  very  indefinite,  since  the  heat  value^bf 
coal  varies  greatly,  and  .should  be  used  only  where  the  entire  iilant 
is  considered  and  when  the  class  of  coal  is  also  specified. 

Duty  based  on  steam  i^  more  definite,  but  still  not  exact.  Steam 
has  a  greater  value  at  high  than  at  low  pressures.  Entrained 
water  from  the  boiler  and  condensation  in  the  pipes  alao 


TABLE  XXIV.     DUTY,  CORRBSPONDINO  COAL.  PER  HORSE 

POWER  HOUR  AND  COAL  REQUIRED  TO  RAISE 

1.000.000  GALS.   100  FT.   HIGH 


Duty  in 
million  ft.-lbs. 

1     .... 

Pounds  of 

coal  per 

h.p.  per  hr. 

, ...            19.8 

Pounds  of 

coal  per  million 

gala  1000  ft.  high 

83,398 

10     

19.8 

8.340 

20     .... 

9.9 

4.170 

30     .... 

6.6 

2.780 

40     .... 

. . . .              4.96 

2.085 

60     .... 

. . . .              3.96 

1.668 

60     

. . . .               3.3 

1.389 

70     

2.83 

1.191 

80     

2.47 

1.042 

90     .... 

, . . .               2.2 

98C 

100     

1.98 

834 

110     

1.8 

768 

120     

1.66 

695 

180     

1.62 

641 

140     .... 

1.41 

695 

150     

1.32 

666 

160     

1.24 

611 

TABLE  XXV.     COMPOUND  CONDENSING  LOW  DUTY  PUMP- 
ING ENGINES 

li^^rli               m^chi^elS^,               setthi^'^Di'Dine            Total 
'^2%^^hr              'SSSlSX**        andn^XrfiSlSSe-        <^ 

3  $  6.900                       $  3.000                    1  9.900 

4  9.200                           3.600                       12.700 
6                           11.600                           4.000                       16.600 

6  13.800                           6.000                       18.800 

7  16,100                           6.600                       21.600 

8  18.400                           6.000  .                   24.400 
10                           23.000                           7.600                       30.600 
12                          27.600                          8.000                      35.600 
16                           84.600                         10.000                       44.600 

Triple  condensing  low  duty  pumping  engines. 

3  $   8.400                         $2,000                     $10,400 

4  11.200                           2,400                       13.700 
6                           14.000                           3,000                       17.000 
6                          16.800                          3,600                      20,300 

Compound  condensing  high  duty  pumping  engines. 

6                         $16,600                         $2,000                    118.600 

6  19.800                           2.600                       22.300 

7  23.100                           3.000                       26.100 

8  26.400                            3.600                       29.900 
10                           33.000                           4,000                       37.000 
12                            39.600                            6.000                        44.600 
16                           49.600                           6,000                       66.600   . 
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Triple  condensing  high  duty  pumping  engines. 

6  I  28.800  12.000        %   30.800 

7  33.600  2.500  36.100 

8  38.400  2,600  40.900 
10  48.000  3,000  61,000 
12  67.600  3,600  61.100 
16  72.000  4,000  76.000 
20  96.000  6.600  101.600 
26  120,000  7.000  127.000 
30  144.000  8.000  162.000 

TABLE   XXVI.     OPERATING   COST   OF   COMPOUND   CON- 
DENSING LOW  DUTY  PUMPING  ENGINE 


city  of 
ming  engine 

r.  8.  gal. 

of  coal 
year 
65  days. 

;tenance 
:ing  fund,  oil, 
te.  packing,  etc 

es 
year. 

Is 

of  pumping 
1,000,000  gals. 

Cost 
per 
of  3 

l«3 
1-^ 

Main 
Inte 
fun( 

Cost 
per 

3.000.000 

%  4,687 

$    897 

$3,600 

$    420 

$13.15 

4.000.000 

6,672 

1,196 

3.600 

490 

11.26 

6.000,000 

6,604 

1.496 

3.600 

660 

9.99 

6.000.000 

7.867 

1,794 

3.600 

700 

9.62 

7.000.000 

8.410 

2,093 

3.600 

770 

8.93 

8.000,000 

9.600 

2,392 

3.600 

840 

8.44 

10.000.000 

11.913 

2,990 

3,600 

1.060 

8.07 

12.000.000 

13.320 

8.688 

4,800 

1,120 

7.81 

16.000.000 

16,784 

4,486 

4.800 

1.460 

7.76 

Operating 

cost  of  triple  condensing  low  duty  pumping  engine. 

3.D00.000 

13,118 

$1,092 

$3,600 

$280 

$11.08 

4.000,000 

3.907 

1.466 

3.600 

360 

9.67 

6.000  000 

4.690 

1.820 

3.600 

420 

8.67 

6.000.000 

6.203 

2,184 

3.600 

490 

7.86 

Operating  cost  of  compound  condensing  high  duty  pumping  engine. 

6.000.000 

$3,666 

$2,145 

$3,600 

$280 

$7.86 

6.000.000 

4.161 

2.674 

3.600 

360 

7.31 

7,000.000 

4,800 

3.008 

3.600 

420 

6.94 

8.000.000 

6,379 

3.432 

3.600 

490 

6.62 

10.000.000 

6.560 

4.290 

3.600 

660 

6.19 

12.000.000 

7.665 

5.148 

3.600 

700 

6.86 

16.000,000 

9.366 

6.436 

3.600 

840 

5.76 

Operating   cost   of   triple 

condensing   high 

duty   pumping 

engine. 

6.000.000 

$3,286 

$3,168 

$3,600 

$280 

$7.07 

7.000.000 

3,766 

3.696 

3.600 

360 

6.70 

8.000.000 

4.161 

4.224 

3.600 

350 

6.33 

10,000.000 

6.028 

5.280 

3.600 

420 

6.91 

12.000.000 

6.025 

6.336 

3.600 

490 

6.64 

15.000.000 

7.096 

7.920 

3,600 

560 

5.45 

20.000.000 

9,180 

10.660 

4.800 

770 

5.22 

25.000.000 

'     11.142 

13.200 

4.800 

e,ooo 

980 

4.95 

30.000,000 

12.999 

16,840 

1,120 

4.92 
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variation  in  results.  Hence  in  considering  duty  with  respect  t« 
steam  the  terms  dry  steani  and  a  specified  pressure  should  In: 
included. 

Duty  in  terms  of  B.  t.  u.  is  absolutely  definite. 

Low  duty  in  a  pumping  plant  means  high  coal  and  steani  con- 
sumption for  a  given  output,  and  thus  increased  cost  for  boilersv 
High  duty  means  lower  cost  for  boilers  and  fuel  and  increased  cost 
of  machinery.  The  next  table  gives  the  relation  between  duty 
the  corresponding  coal  per  horsepower  per  hour,  and  the  weight  ot 
coal  required  to  raise  1,000.000  gals.  100  ft.  high. 

To  summarize,  then,  we  have  in  favor  of  high  duty:  1.  Main- 
tenance account  for  boilers.  2.  Interest  on  boilers.  3.  Sinkinjr 
fund  for  boilers.     4.  The  coal  account 

Against  high  duty  we  have:  1.  Maintenance  account  for  ma- 
chinery. 2.  Interest  on  machinery.  3.  Sinking  fund  for  machin- 
ery. 4.  Oil.  waste,  packing,  etc  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  io 
every  plant  the  layout  question  of  duty  must  be  considered  ic 
determining  probable  cost  of  pumping. 

The  above  relations  are  shown  in  the  following  tables  by  Charles 
A.  Hague,  relating  to  initial  and  operating  costs  of  plants  with 
various  types  and  classes  of  pumping  engines,  adequate  boilerjt 
and  fittings,  the  data  are  such  as  will  show  the  prevailing  condi- 
tions in  the  average  run  of  plants  in  waterworks  service.  While 
it  is,  of  course,  safer  to  consider  each  •  particular  case  by  Itsrif. 
the  tables  will  Indicate  closely  approximate  results.  The  dau 
for  the  tables  follow: 

Number  of  days  for  year's  work S6S 

Number  of  hours  of  pumping  per  day 16 

Number  of  shifts  per  day 2 

Length  of  shifts,  hours   8 

Pay  of  operating  engineers  per  year $1,200 

Pay  of  firemen  per  year 600 

Pay  of  extra  men  per  year 600 

Maintenance  account  of  engines   3**- 

Sinking  fund  for  vertical  triple  expansion  engines. . .  3^ 

Sinking  fund  for  all  other  types  of  engines 5% 

Maintenance  account  for  boilers 4Sr 

Oil,  waste,  pacidng  and  small  repairs 1% 

Coal,  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs.   $3.00 

The  calculations  for  cost  are  based  on  a  fair  average  price  for 
machinery,  foundationH  and  appurtenances,  together  with  boilers  and 
their  appliances.  Also  upon  an  actual  evaporation  in  the  boilers 
of  8  lb.  of  steam  produced  at  working  pressure  per  pound  of  coal. 

Price  of  coal  $3  per  net  ton  of  2,000  lb.  in  the  fire  room  ready 
for  firing,  and  upon  a  water  load  on  the  plungers  of  90  lb.  per  siq. 
in.,  which  Is  equivalent  to  a  head  of  207  ft.,  including  suction  and 
friction  of  water.     The  tables  are  self-explanatory. 

In  considering  the  cost  of  pumping,  as  shown  by  results  of  actual 
practice,  tables  compiled  by  Mr.  Sando  some  years  ago  (1902)  givt 
a  fair  idea  of  the  expenses  involved  in  large  plants  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  division  of  these  expenses.  The  results  of  tests 
on  more  modern  plants  that  have  been  recently  reported,  and  of 
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^whlch  many  have  been  consulted  not  only  for  steam,  but  also  for 
oil,  gas  and  electric  plants,  conform  fairly  well  with  them.  See 
Tables  XXVII  and  XXVIII. 


TABLE    XXVII. 


ACTUAL    COST    OP    PUMPING    IN    VARIOUS 
CITIES 


t^taltimo'  P"™P  ^^'^  PO^**"- 
iigSijen^;      Cost  of  a  24  hr. 


Average  quantity 
pumped  in  24  hrs. 
Mil.  gallons. 

Average  head 

?iumped  against, 
eet. 

Average  cost  of 
coal  in  bins, 
ton  of  2,240  lbs. 

Labor 
per  cent. 

Fuel,  repairs 
and  supplies 
per  cent. 

Based  on 
total  pump- 
ing expenses 

Based  on 
cost  of 
fuel  only. 

Cost  of  coal  for  a 
24  hr.  pump  horse 
power  at  |1  per 
ton  of  2,240  lbs. 

Philadelphia 

.320.0 

206.0 

$3.38 

34 

66 

$100.36 

$63.27 

$16.77 

Baltimore  . . . 

.    24.26 

177.3 

3.46 

•   • 

•   • 

64.97 

46.76 

13.61 

Boston     . . . .  ■ 

.116.07 
.    60.4 

71.23 
266.0 

6.07 
0.986 

44 

44 

66 
66 

73.34 
49.06 

32.26 
17.29 

6.36 

Pittsburgh    . . 

17.62 

Cincinnati  . . . 

.   66.58 

248.6 

1.39 

43 

67 

139.74 

86.10 

26.97 

Buffalo    

.114.0 

147.78 

1.86 

39 

61 

76.76 

26.64 

13.82 

St.   Louis    . . . 

.136.8 

164.2 

1.60 

40 

60 

66.71 

26.99 

17.32 

Milwaulcee    . . 

.    29.76 

146.47 

3.30 

69 

41 

77.73 

26.17 

7.62 

Cleveland    . . . 

.    73.72 

206.1 

1.48 

48 

62 

61.40 

19.19 

12.69 

Providence   . . 

.   13.26 

171.6 

6.18 

36 

66 

86.61 

36.84 

7.11 

Brooklyn  Bor 

- 

ough    

.178.4 

107.4 

3.16 

42 

68 

161.60 

62.44 

16.66 

Manhattan 

Borough    . . 

.    62.77 

111.66 

6.26 

48 

62 

128.46 

66.63 

12.69 

Chicago     . . . . 

.368.1 

102.4 

2.86 

36 

66 

101.43 

40.17 

14.24 

Consideration  of  the  foregoing  tables,  both  those  with  theoretical 
and  actual  results,  show  a  great  variation  in  the  cost  of  pumping 
with  location  of  plant,  equipment  of  plant  and  with  management. 
It  is  therefore  difficult  to  come  to  any  definite  conclusion  as  to  the 
cost  of  1.000,000  ft. -gals.  However,  we  may  take  as  an  average 
value,  representing  general  practice,  a  cost  of  4>4  cts.  to  pump  that 
quantity  of  water. 

Cost  of  Complete  Pumping  Engines.  Charles  A.  Hague,  in  the 
Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Dec.  1911,  gives 
the  following  data: 

Cost  of  pumping  engines  complete,  with  foundations,  piping  and 
appurtenances,  per  million  gallons  per  24  hrs.  capacity. 

1.  Compound-condensing,   low-duty   engines,   horizontal $2,300 

2.  Low-duty   triple,   condensing,   horizontal    2,800 

3.  CroHS-compound,   condensing,   horizontal    3,300 

4.  High-duty  triple,   condensing,  vertical    4.800 


The   flrst  and   second   are  non-rotative  or  "  direct  acting "   ma- 
chinery, and  the  third  and  fourth  are  of  the  crank-and-fly-wheel 
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type.  The  flgrures  do  not  include  anything  for  buildings,  land, 
chimneys,  wells,  boilers,  etc. 

The  cost  of  boilers  with  mechanical  stokers,  feed-pumps  and 
appurtenances,  steam  piping,  and  minor  details  —  everything  ready 
for  service  under  average  conditions  —  would  be  covered  by  $20 
per  boiler  h.p. 

It  is  impossible  to  include  all  plants,  therefore  these  averages 
are  based  on : 

Tptal  water  load  against  the  plungers,  90  lbs.  per  bq.  in.,  or  a 
head  of  207  ft.  including  suction  and  friction. 

Actual  evaporation  in  the  boilers  under  working  conditions,  8 
lbs.  of  water  per  pound  of  coal,  with  feed  at  150  degs.  and  with  coal 
at  $3  per  net  ton  of  2.000  lbs. 

Steam  pressure  at  throttle  valve  of  engine,  75  lb.  gauge,  for 
low-duty  compound;  126  lb.  gauge,  for  low -duty  triple  and  cross- 
compound;  150  lb.  gauge,  for  high-duty  triple;  an  allowance  of  6 
lb.  above  the  pressures  given  for  boiler  pressures. 

The  desire  is  often  expressed  for  a  schedule,  rate  of  cost,  or 
price  of  pumping  engines,  but  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  make 
a  price  list  at  any  certain  time,  which  will  be  reliable  beyond  an 
approximate  guide  for  estimate.  Although  the  water-works  pump- 
ing  engine  has  been  brought  largely  to  a  commercial  basis  in  man- 
ufacture and  sale,  the  conditions  under  which  it  must  operate 
are  special  for  the  location  where  wanted,  and  all  prices  pertain- 
ing to  specially  defined  contracts  are  more  or  less  changeable. 

The  following  table  gives  an  example  of  how  methodically  the 
cost  of  plants  built  on  the  unit  basis  may  be  determined.  In  some 
cases  these  figures  may  be  too  high  and  in  others  too  low ;  they 
are  closely  approximate,  and  enough  of  the  data  are  based  on 
records  fairly  to  insure  the  figures  in  the  table  as  safe  for  prac- 
tical use  in  making  estimates.  However,  the  table  is  so  close  that 
It  would  be  taking  chances  for  an  engineer  or  a  contractor  to 
guarantee  the  production  of  results  for  the  figures  named,  without 
Inevstlgating  each  case  by  itself.  The  work  contemplated  Is  for 
the  best  type  of  modern,  triple-expansion  pumping  engines,  and 
high-pressure  boilers.  The  buildings  are  as.sumed  to  be  of  good 
design  and  quality ;  of  brick,  or  of  stone  where  stone  is  cheap ; 
the  roofs  steel -trussed  and  slate-covered :  the  chimneys  adequate ; 
and  the  intakes  properly  proportioned  and  thoroughly  screened. 
The  cost  given  includes  everything  except  the  land. 

COST  OP  COMPl,BT^3   PUMPINO   STATIONS. 

Pressure  of  water  ^_„*  ^-  ..i«„*  ..^« 
load  pumped      ^f,^  "JjJ*?;"*-j!f ' 

against,  in  lbs.     '"^/iefr^^^rve  ' 
per  sq.  In.  *"^*-  reserve 

90  $8,250 

100  8.500 

no  8.750 

120  9,000 

130  9,250 


Pressure  of 

Cost  of  plant. 

water  load 

per  mill.  gal. 

pumped  against. 

capac.  incl. 

in  lbs.  per  sq.  In. 

reserve 

30 

$6,750 

40 

7.000 

50 

7.260 

60 

7.500 

70 

7.750 

80 

8.000 
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There  are  cheaper  classes  of  pumping  eni^nes,  but  thej  are 
necessarily  of  lower  economic  efficiency,  and  therefore  require  more 
boiler  capacity,  more  coal  storage,  and  other  incidentals  which, 
when  balanced  up,  will  tend  to  keep  the  figures  about  the  same.  A 
cheaper  and  less  durable  building  may  be  used,  but  in  the  long 
run  this  will  need  more  repairs,  which  when  capitalised  will  bring 
the  account  fully  up  to  the  figures  given  and  most  likely  exceed 
them. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  cost  of  equippingr  pumping  sta- 
tions for  water-works  will  be  increased  much  on  account  of  a 
higher  type  of  steam  machinery,  because  it  is  evident  that  the  top 
limit  has  just  about  been  reached,  with  the  record  of  a  little  more 
than  181.000.000  ft.  lbs.  per  1.000  lbs.  of  steam.  Ten  years  ago  it 
nearly  touched  the  180,000.000  mark;  and  a  gain  of  0.8  of  1%  is 
ten  years,  with  every  nerve  strained,  is  eloquent  evidexice  of  the 
top  limit.  The  Mariotte  curve  is  about  the  nearest  approach  to 
perfection  possible  for  the  steam  engine  to  accomplish,  in  ex- 
pressing the  relation  between  the  work  done  and  the  amount  of 
steam  used.  If  the  terminal  pressure  is  taken  as  expressing  the 
steam  used,  and  all  the  steam  is  accounted  for  by  the 
then  96%  mechanical  efficiency  of  the  machine,  will  be  the 
suiting  figures,  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  steam  used  in  the 
Jackets  and  reheaters  charged  against  the  account. 

If  there  were  no  necessity  for  the  use  of  steam  jackets,  or 
jacket  steam,  the  figures  would  approach  200.000,000  rather  closely, 
and  if  superheating  can  save  jacket  steam,  and  vitalise  the  work- 
ing steam  in  the  cylinders,  the  latter  figure  may  be  reached  in 
the  near  future,  as  far  as  the  official  test  is  concerned.  Tliis 
pleasing  result  may  have  to  be  obtained,  however,  by  the  use  of 
a  surface  condenser  with  a  comparatively  small  air-pomp,  and 
this  type  of  condenser  may  require  more  maintenance  account 
than  the  jet  form;  and  the  superheat  may  have  to  be  obtained 
at  the  cost  of  coal. 

Pumping  Enfllne  Economy.  A  critical  discussion  of  the  results 
obtained  by  the  Nordberg  and  other  high-duty  engines  Is  printed  in 
Engineering  News,  Sept.  27.  1900.  It  is  shown  that  the  practical 
question  in  most  cases  is  not  how  great  fuel  economy  can  be 
reached,  but  how  economical  an  engine  it  will  pay  to  install,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  interest,  depreciation,  repairs,  cost  of  labor 
and  of  fuel,  etc.  The  following  table  is  given  showing  that  with 
low  cost  of  fuel  and  labor  it  does  not  pay  to  put  in  a  very  high 
duty  engine.  Accuracy  is  not  claimed  for  the  figures:  they  are 
given  only  to  show  the  method  of  computation  that  should  be 
used,  and  to  show  the  influence  of  different  factors  on  the  final 
result. 

Cost  of  Electric  Current  for  Pumplnfl  1,000  Gallons  per  MInuts 
100  ft.  High.  (Theoretical  h.  p.  with  100%  efficiency  =  100.000 -i- 
3968.9  :=  25.259   h.p.) 

Assume  cost  of  current  =^1  ct.  per  kw.  hour  delivered  to  the 
motor :  efficiency  of  motor  =  90%;  mechanical  efficiency  of  triplex 
pumps  — 90%;    of    pentrifugal    pumpa=72%;    oombined    efllcieoqr, 
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TABL.E  XXDC.  ANNUAL  COST  OP  PUMPING  WITH  AN  800- 
H.P.  BNGINB,  AS  INFLUENCED  BY  VARYING  DUTY  OP 
I3NGINE.  VARYING  PRICE  OP  FUEL,  AND  VARYING 
TIME  OP  OPERATION. 

Duty  per  million  B.  t  tL 

F'irvt  coat:  60  100  120  150  180 

Bnerine    $24,000  liS.OOO  $68,000  $118,000  $148,000 

Kiurlne,   per  h.p....    80.00  60.00  85.00  147.00  186.00 

Boilers,  economizers  27,000  13,500  11.250  9.000  7,500 

BnfiTine    and   boilers  51,000  61,500  79,260  127,000  156,500 

Interest  and  depreciation: 

On  ensrlne,  at  6%..     1.440         2.880         4.080  7,080  8.880 

Boilers,  S% 2.160         1.080  900  720  600 

Total  depreciation     3.600         8.960         4.980  7.800  9.480 

Labor  per  annum.,..     6,022         6.022         7,666  9.307         10.220 

F'uel  coat: 

4.000  hrs.  per  yr. : 

13  per  ton 17.280         8,640         7.200  5.760  4.800 

; 4  per  ton 28.040       11.520         9,600  7.680  6.400 

16  per  ton 28.800       14.400       12.400  9.600  8.000 

6,000  hrs.  per  yr. : 

13  per  ton 25.920       12.960       10.800  8,640  7.200 

14  per  ton 34.560       17.280       14,400         11.520  9.600 

^6  per  ton 48.200       21.600       18.600         14.400         12.000 

Total  annual  coat: 

4.000  hrs.  per  yr. : 

Coal.  $3  per  ton...  26.902  18.622  19.836  22.867  24.500 
4  per  ton...  32.662  12.502  22.235  24.787  25.100 
6  per  ton. . .  38.422   24.382   25.035    26,707    27,700 

6.000  hrs.  per  yd. : 

Coal.  $3  per  ton...  35,522  22,942  23.435  25.747  26.900 
4  per  ton...    44.182       27.262       27.035  28.627  29.300 

6  per  ton...   62.822       31.582       81,235         31,507         31.700 

triplex    pumps,    72%;    centrifugal,    64.8%1     1    kw.»1.34    electrical 
h.p.  on  wire. 

Triplex,  1.34  X  0.72  =  0.9648  pump  h.p. ;  X  33,000  =  31.838  ft.  lbs. 
per  min. 

Centrifusral,  1.34  X  0.648  =  0.86382  pump  h.p. ;  X  33,000  —  28.654 
ft.-Iba  per  min. 

1.000  gala.  100  ft.  high  =  833.400  ft-Ibs.  per  min. 

Triplex,  833,400  ^  31,838  =  26.1763  k.w.  X  8.760  hrs.  per  year  X 
$0.01  =  $2,293.04. 

Centrifu&ral.  833,400  H-  28,655  »  29.0840  k.w.  X  8.760  hrs.  per  year 
X  $0.01  =  $2,547.76. 

For  100%  efficiency.  $2,293.04  X  0.72  =  $1,650.  For  any  other 
efficiency,  divide  $1,650  by  the  efficiency.  For  any  other  cost  per 
kw.-hr.  in  cts.,  multiply  by  that  cost. 

Cost  of  Pumping  1,000  Gal.  per  Min.  100  ft.  High  by  Gas  Engines. 
Assume  a  gas  engine  supplied  by  an  anthracite  gas  producer  using 
1.5  Iba  of  coal  per  brake  h.p.-hr.,  coal  costing  $3  per  ton  of  2.000 
lbs. 

Efficiency  of  triplex  pump  80%.  of  centrifugal  pump,  72%. 
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TABLE  XXX.     COST  OF  FUEL  PER  YEAR  FOR  PUMPING  l.«Ot 
GAL..  PER  MIN.   100  FT.  HIGH  BY  STEAM  PUMPS 


(1) 

(2)  Efficiency 

1  OnOL          '       OA/VL 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(«) 

a) 

10. 

198. 

9vyo 

178.2 

142.56 

0.5846 

0.42090 

153.68 

460.89 

11.88 

166.667 

150. 

120. 

0.6946 

0.50004 

182.61 

S47.S3 

14. 

141.433 

127.87 

10L83 

0.8184 

0.58926 

215.08 

645:!4 

14.256 

138.889 

125. 

100. 

0.1S334 

0.60005 

219.02 

657.(€ 

15. 

132. 

118.8 

95.04 

0.8769 

0.63126 

230.44 

691.3: 

16. 

123.76 

111.375 

89.10 

0.9364 

0.67344 

245.80 

737.4V 

17.82 

111.111 

100. 

80. 

1.0417 

0.75006 

273.77 

821.31 

20. 

99. 

89.1 

7L28 

1.1692 

0.84180 

307.26 

»2i.:s 

23.76 

83.333 

75. 

60. 

1.3890 

1.00008 

365.03 

1095  i'd 

30. 

66. 

59.4 

47.62 

1.7638 

1.26270 

460.&S 

iid26: 

38.64 

55.556 

50. 

40. 

2.0835 

1.50012 

647.64 

1642«: 

40. 

49.5 

44.5 

35.64 

2.3384 

1.68360 

614.52 

1843.5^ 

47.52 

41.667 

37.6 

30. 
28.51 

2.7780 

2.00016 

730.06 

21901* 

60. 

39.6 

36.64 

2.9230 

2.10450 

768.16 

2304.4S 

a 

b 

c 

'd 

e 

f 

S 

h 

(1)  Lbs.  steam  per  i.h.p.  per  hour. 

(2)  Duty  million  ft. -lbs.  i>er  1,000  lbs.  steam,  b,  100%  efFy.,  c  90^ 

(3)  Duty  per  100  lbs.  coal,  90%  elTy.,  8  lbs.  steam  per  lb.  ooaL 

(4)  Lbs.  coal  por  min.  for  1,000  gals..  100  ft.  high. 
<6)   Tons,  2.000  lbs.,  in  24  hrs. 

(6)  Tons  per  year,  365  days. 

(7)  Cost  of  fuel  ner  year  at  $3.00  per  ton. 

Factors  for  calculation  :  b  =  1980  -s-  a ;  c  =  b  X  0.9  ;  d  =  c  X  0.8 ; 
e  =  8334  -4-  1000  d  :  f  =  e  X  0.72  ;  g  =  f  X  866  ;  h  =  g  X  3. 

For  any  other  cost  of  coal  per  ton.  multiply  the  figures  in  the 
last  column  by  the  ratio  of  that  cost  to  $3.00. 

1,000  gals,  per  min.  100  ft  high  =  833,400  ft-lbs.  per  mln.-h  33.* 

000  =  26.2546  h.p. 

Fuel  cost  per  brake  h.p.-hr.  1.6  lbs.  X  800  cts.  -^  2,000  —  0.226  ct. 
X  8.760  hrs.  per  year  =$19.71  per  h.p.  X  26.2646  =  $497,766  for 
100%  efficiency. 

For  80%  efficiency,  $622.21 ;  for  72%  efficiency,  $691.34 ;  or  the 
same  as  the  cost  with  a  steam  pumping  encrine  of  96,000.000  ft- 
lbs.  duty  per  100  lbs.  of  coal. 

Cost  of  Fuel  for  Electric  Current.    Based  on  10  lbs.  steam  per 

1  h.p. -hour.  8  lbs.  steam  per  lb.  coal,  or  1.26  lbs.  ooal  per  1.  h.p. 
per  hour.     (Electric  line  loss  not  included.) 

Efficiency  of  engine  0.90.  of  generator  0.90.  combined  efficiency 
0.81. 

1  h.p.  =  0.746  kw.,  0.746  X  0.81  =  0.6426  kw.  on  wire  for  10  lbs. 
steam.  Reciprocal  =:  16.5492  Iba  steam  per  kw.  hour.  8  lbs. 
steam  per  lb.  coal  =  2.06865  Iba  coal,  at  $3.00  per  ton  of  8.000  lbs. 
=  0.3103  cent  per  kw-hour. 


Lbs.  steam  per  1.  h.p.-hr — 

12  14  16  18 

Fuel  cost,  cents  per  k.w.-hr. — 

0.3724       0.4344        0.4965       0  5585 


20 


30 


0.6206       0.9309 


40 

1.2412 


Cost  of  Pumping  Machinery  for  Water  Works.  W.  H.  Weston 
(Engineering  Magazine,  Jan..  1912)  has  published  the  following 
notes  on  the  average  cost  of  water  works  machinery: 

AvBRAQE  Cost  op  Pumping  Machinery.  Vertical  triple-expan- 
sion crank  and  fly-wheel  pumping  engines  per  1.000  gal.  per  24  bra. 
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Bead  pumped  against*  ft. 

250  to  SOO   16 

150  to  200    6 

60  to    76    4 

Horixontal-oompound  fly-wheel  pumping  engines  per  1,000  gals.  « 
per  24  hrs. 

Head  pumped  against  ft. 

260  to  300     16.00 

150  to  200     4.00 

60  to    76     3.50 

Duplex  compound  direct-acting  pumps  per  1,000  gals,  per  24  hrs. 
Head  pumped  against,  ft. 

250  to  300 13.50 

160  to  200     3.00 

60  to    76     2.60 

AvKRAGB  Cost  of  Watbr-Tubb  Boilers  for  Pumping  Engines. 

Allowance  made  for  reserve  boilers. 

Allowance  for  reserve 
Horsepower  per  cent,  of  capacity 

of  plant 

400 33 

600 33 

800 25 

1.000 20 

1,500 16 

Vertical  triple-ex-        Compound  condensing 
Horsepower  panslon  cranlc  and  fly-      crank  and  fly  wheel 

wheel  pumping  engines         pumping  engines 

400  14.000  14.800 

600  6.800  6.800 

800 7.500  8.500 

1.000  9,000  10.500 

1.500  12.500  14,600 


Cost   of   Steam    and  Water   Piping^  Valves   and   Separators. 

(Pump  piping  not  included). 

Vertical  triple-ox-  Compound  condensing 

Horsepower           pansion  crank  and  fly-  crank  and  fly  wheel 

wheel  pumping  engines  pumping  engines 

400 $2,000  12.300 

600 2.600  8.100 

800   3.200  8.800 

1.000 4.000  4.800 

1.500   6,200  7,300 

Feed  Pumps 

400   $90  $106 

600 110  130 

800 135  160 

X.OOO   160  190 

1,600 220  -266 

Heaters 

400 450  526 

600 525  620 

800    600  720 

1.000 700  850 

1,500 950  1.150 
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Vertical  triple-expansion  crank  and  fly-wheel  pumpinir  enfflnes 
wilKuae  from  lOV^  to  11^  lbs.  of  steam  per  indicated  h.p.  i»er  hr.. 
for  Capacities  between  10  and  35  million  gallons  per  day,  piimx»- 
Iner  against  heads  from  60  to  300  fL 

Compound  engines  of  this  type  will  take  from  12 %  to  IZ%  lbs. 
of  steam  per  indicated  h.p.-hr.  To  get  the  total  h.p.  that  the  cs- 
gine  must  develop,  Mr.  Weston  takes  the  h.p.  represented  by  th« 
amount  of  water  to  be  pumped  to  the  given  height  plus  10%  for 
pump  engine  friction,  and  4%  for  pipe-line  friction  and  slippage  of 
the  pump.  We  have  found  in  many  cases  that  this  ia  a  very 
small  percentage  for  slippage. 

Cost  of  a  Pumping  Plant  per  Million  Gallons  Capacity.  W.  Lh. 
Du  Moulin,  in  a  paper  presented  before  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  June  2,  1916,  describes  the  pumping  plant  of 
the  Morenci  Water  Company,  and  gives  the  following  costs: 

The  cost  of  pumping  engines  complete,  with  foundations,  aux* 
iliaries,  condenser,  piping,  etc,  per  million  gallons  capacity  i>er 
24  hrs.  was: 

Triple-expansion  pumping  engines |38,500 

Cross-compound  "  "  29,400 

Average  of  all  "  "         35,500 

The  cost  of  the  boiler  plant,  including  piping,  foundations,  etc.. 
was: 

Without  economlsers  —  per  rated  boiler  h.p $30.60 

With  economiaers  "         "  "         " 42.50 

The  total  rated  capacity  of  the  boiler  plant  is  640  b.hp. 

The  cost  of  the  pumping  plant,  including  engines,  boilers,  econo- 
mizers, piping,  etc.,  per  million  gallons  capacity  per  24  hrs.  was 
$41,500.  These  figures  do  not  include  anything  for  land,  buildings. 
chimneys,  wells,  settling  system.  10-in.  pipe  lines,  etc,  but  prac- 
tically only  the  items  mentioned. 

Comparison  of  the  Costs  of  Pumping  by  Suction -Gas- Produoer 
and  Steam  Engines  was  made  in  a  paper  by  I.  B.  Gibson  and 
S.  H.  Wright  from  an  abstract  of  which  in  E«ngineering  Digest  we 
have  taken  the  following: 

The  Oaa  Plant  belongs  to  the  Delaware  Water  Co.  and  Is  situ- 
ated at  the  head  of  tide  water  on  Christiana  Creek. 

PIXBD  CHAROKS 

Oas  plant    Steam  plant 

Management    $    200  $      200 

Superintendence    920  920 

Depreciation    1,694  1,987 

Sinking  fund   1.04S  1.297 

Interest 4,096  6.491 

Insurance   76  250 

Taxes     268  327 

Total    .$8,291  $11,472 
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The  plant  consists  of  two  complete  producer  units  rated  at  110 
h.p.  each  and''  two  13x12  in.,  sinerle-actins,  three-cylinder  verticai 
gas  engines  of  89  b.h.p.,  each  direct  connected  to  a  ISzlS  Iil, 
single-acting  triplex  pump.  The  engines  run  at  2GS  r.p,in..  and 
the  pumps,  through  a  5  to  1  reduction  gear,  at  44  r.p.nL,  at  which 
speed  each  has  a  capacity  of  1,640,000  gala  per  24  hra. 

The  cost  of  the  plant  was  as  follows: 

Building  and   property    |S8.75«i 

Producers  and  engines  complete,  including  auxiliaries. . 13.0|)') 

Pumps  complete    7,25«» 

Piping,  air  chambers,  etc 4,5uo 

Total     163.500 

Co.st  of  plant  per  brake  horpe-power %Z^1 

Cost  of  plant  per  million  gallons  capacity  per  24  hr. 19»250 

A  high  grade  of  anthracite  pea  coal  is  used,  costing  |5.10  per 
long  ton  delivered  Into  the  .storage  bins. 

The  Steam  Pumping  Plant  belongs  to  the  Octoraro  Water  Co.. 
and  is  located  on  the  Octoraro  Creek,  near  Quarryvllle,  Penn. 
It  consists  of  three  100  h.p.  return-tubular  boilers  supplying  steam 
to  two  horizontal,  cross-compound  condensing  Corliss  pumping 
engines,  having  18  and  32  by  30  in.  steam  ends  and  10x30  in. 
water  ends  delivering  at  a  pressure  of  160  lbs.  These  engines  ran 
at  65  to  60  r.p.m.  and  are  rated  at  three  million  gallons  capacity. 
The  cost  of  this  plant  was  as  follows: 

COST   OF   STEAM    PLANT 

« 

Building  and  land    |37.?175 

Boilers,   engines,    piping  and   auxiliaries    39.850 


Tbtal     • $77,725 

Cost  of  plant  per  brake  h.p.  allowing  10'^  for  enarlne  friction      $190 
Cost  vOf  plant  per  million  gallons  capacity  per  24  hrs. 12.100 

The  fuel  used  is  high-grade  bituminous,  costing  $1.40  i>er  long 
ton  delivered  at   (he  plant. 

Comparative  Cost  of  Plant  and  Operating  Expenses  for  Pumps 
Driven  by  Reciprocating  Steam  Engines,  Stfam  Turbines,  and 
Diesel  Oil  Engines.  The  following  figures  from  a  paper  by  Francis 
Head  before  the  Engineers'  Club  of  Philadelphia,  compare  bids  ob- 
tained by  the  City  of  Philadelphia  in  1906  on  low-lift  pumping  ma- 
chinery for  the  Torresdale  Alters: 

Coal  Required  for  the  Different  Types  and  the  Coet  were  as 
shown  in  Table   XXXI. 

The  specifications  called  for  six  units  of  40.000.000  gals.  each. 
These  were  to  lift  the  water  from  a  conduit  leading  from  the 
river  and  deliver  it  to  pipes  6  ft.  in  diam.,  by  which  It  was  to  be 
led  to  the  preliminary  filters.  The  maximum  lift  measured  from 
the  surface  of  the  water  to  the  discharge  side  of  the  purop  was  45 
ft,  no  allowance  being  made  for  the  velocity  head  In  the  water 
of  discharge.  Each  bidder  was  required  to  furnish  a  complete 
plant  as  far  as  the  machinery  went,  including  engines,    'piny,  boU- 
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etc.,  and  to  operate  it  for  six  months,  and  to  make  teats  of 
24  hra.  and  36  days,  respectively,  to  determine  the  duty  and 
caiiacity. 


TABLE  XXXIL     COMPARATIVE  BID  PRICES  OK  STEAM  EN- 
GINES, TURBINES  AND  DIESEL*  ENGINES 


Steam 
encrines 

Time   required  in  days  to  246 

furnish   plant    

Duty    in    miliion    foot-lbs.  86  and  70 

per   100   lb&   steam.....  millions. 

Price   bid    1206,400 

ESztra  for  house 62,628 

Elective  plant  and  stack..  20.000 


Cost  of  plant $277,928 

Extra  for  time  at  $260  per 

day 

Extra  cost  of  toal  over  oil 

per  year   $12,180 

ESxtra  cost  of  coal  over  oil 

per  year.    Capitalised  at 

1.696    345.100 

Comparative  price  based 
on  duty   $623,028 

Boiler  room,  labor  and  re- 
pairs       $10,160 

E^tra    cost     of    operating 

steam  plants  per  year. .       22,230 

E^tra  cost  of  operating 
steam  plants  per  year. 
Capitalised   at    8.6% 636,100 

Comparative  price  based  on 

duty  and  labor  saved...  $918,028 


Turbines    Diesel  oil  engines 

300      260  for  half  plant 
316  for  whole  plant 
88  and  83     96  and  90  millions 


millions. 
$178,000 
60,207 
20.000 

$268,207 

$13,760 

3.068 

87.660 

$869,607 

$10,160 

13,218 

377,660 

$649,607 


per  6  gals.  oil. 
$298,000 


$298,000 
$17,600 


$815,600 


$316,600 


TABLE    XXXIII.     COST    OP   COAL.   FOR    VARYING    PUMPING 

ENGINE  DUTY. 


Lbs.  coal     315.6  hp. 

per  hp.  lbs.  per  co 

hour        — ' 


70  million  duty 

83 

90       "             *• 

•   •   •   • 


._.  per  coal 
per  hour 


2.83 
2.3d 


893 
763 


24 
hours 

21.436 
18.072 


Cost  per 
pump  i>er 
24  hours 

$31.67 
26.63 
24.96 


The  speciflcations  stated  that  bids  were  to  be  made  on  the  fol- 
lowing basis:  The  value  of  money  will  be  taken  at  3V^%  per  an- 
num. After  the  bids  are  scheduled  drawings  will  be  prepared  giv- 
ing the  necessary  dimensions  for  the  engine  and  boiler  rooms  to 
house  the  different  classes  of  machinery.  The  cost  of  the  build- 
ings will  be  computed  at  16  cts.  per  cu.  ft.,  measuring  from  the 
engine  and  boiler  room  floors  to  midway  between  the  top  of  the 
walls  and  the  ridge  purlin ;  and  the  amount  thus  obtained  will 
be  used  in  ascertaining  the  cost  of  in.Htallation.  In  comparing  the 
cost  of  operation  coal  will  be  figured  at  $3.30  per  ton  of  2,240  lbs. 
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and  fuel  oil  will  be  flsnired  at  8  cts.  per  gal.  In  oomparinc  the 
bids  with  reference  to  the  tlihe  for  starUns  the  machinery  In 
operation,  allowance  will  be  made  at  the  rate  of  $250  per  <:aleB- 
dar  day  for  the  bids  specifying  earlier  dates  of  completion  as 
compared  with  the  bid  specifyiner  the  longest  time.  In  addition  to 
this,  there  was  a  clause  providing  in  case  of  failure  to  meet  duty 
guaranteed,  that  for  each  million  foot-pounds  duty  the  pumping 
engines  fall  below  the  duty  specified  in  the  bid  there  will  be  de- 
ducted $1,000  from  the  contract  price  for  each  engine. 

The  duty  guaranteed  for  the  24-hr.  run  by  the  steam  engines 
was  85.000,000  ft.-lbs.  per  100  lbs.  of  steam;  by  the  turbines 
88.000.000,  and  by  the  oil  engines  95,000.000.  For  the  30-day  test 
the  duty  guaranteed  by  the  steam  engines  was  70.000.000 ;  by  the 
turbines  83,000,000,  and  by  the  oil  engines  90,000.000. 

Forty  million  gallons  per  day  against  45-ft  head  requires  315.€ 
h.p.  in  the  water  column.  The  I.  P.  Morris  Co..  whose  design  for 
the  pumps  was  used  by  the  Diesel  Co..  guaranteed  70%  efficiency 
under  the  conditions  of  the  contract,  the  pump  shaft  required 
450   h.p. 

With  the  Diesel  engine  5  gals,  of  oil,  fuel  oil  of  commerce  being 
used,  per  90.000.000  ft. -lbs.  means  34.65  gala,  per  pump  per  br.. 
costing    $1.0395,    or    $24.95    per    24    hrs.    per   unit. 

The  fuel  saving  per  pump  by  the  oil  engine  over  the  steam 
units,   is  as  follows: 

Per  hour  Per  year 

Steam  engines $6.62  $12,080 

Turbines 1.68  3.080 

It.  should  be  further  noted  that  each  of  the  steam  propo- 
sitions emphasized  the  fact  that  the  coal  furnished  must  have 
14,500  B.t.u.,  or  if  it  were  less,  due  allowance  must  be  made,  which 
means  that  these  guarantees  were  made  on  a  good  grade  of 
bituminous  coal. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  the  duty  on  the  30-day  test  alone 
was  used. 

In  comparing  the  actual  cost  of  the  plants  to  the  city,  accord- 
ing to  the  table,  the  turbine  is  the  lowest,  being  $258.000 ;  the 
steam  engine  commas  next,  $278,000,  the  oil  engine  being  the  high- 
est  at  $298,000.  In  making  this  comparison  the  foundations  of  the 
boilers  and  ash  tunnels  have  not  been  Included.  When  the  extra 
cost  of  operating  the  steam  plants  over  the  oil  engine  Is  cap- 
italized  at  3V^%  In  accordance  with  the  specifications,  and  due 
allowance  has  been  made  for  penalizing  the  oil  engine  and  steam 
turbine,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  the  oil  engine  was  ap- 
proximately $315,500,  the  turbine  engines  was  $649,600.  and  the 
steam  engines  was  $913,000.  The  bid  for  steam  engines  was  ac- 
cepted. 

Cost  of  Pumping  Oil  Long  Distances.  According  to  a  memo- 
randum in  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  In  1907,  the  cost 
of  pumping  oil  as  reported  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion amounted  to  about  2  cts.  per  barrel  for  a  distance  of  about 
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100  miles.  Therefore  the  cost  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
transporting  a  barrel  from  the  Kansas  oil  field  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  would  not  be  much,  if  any,  in  excess  of  30  cts. 

Cost  of  Pumping  for  Municipalities.  The  data  in  Table  XXXIV 
from  Ehifirlneering  News,  Aug.  12,  1909,  give  the  cost  of  pumping 
In  Philadelphia  taken  from  annual  reports  of  the  Bureau  of 
"Water : 

TABLE  XXXrV.     COST  OF  PUMPING  IN  PHILADELPHIA  BY 

TEARS 

Pay  of  em- 
ployees per  Total  cost  per 
mil.  gals.  mil.  gals. 
100  ft.  100  ft. 


Billions 

Fuel  coat  per 

of  gals. 

mil.  gals. 

Year 

100  ft 

100  ft. 

1894 

121.2 

$1.87 

1895 

132.0 

2.08 

1896 

161.8 

2.00 

1897 

187.4 

1.86 

1898    

210.8 

1.77 

1899 

231.8 

1.77 

1900 

218.1 

2.11 

1901 

227.7 

2.04 

1902 

239.7 

2.55 

1908 

248.8 

2.90 

1904 

251.2 

2.93 

1906 

261.3 

2.66 

1906 

267.3 

2.52 
2.57 

1907 

242.3 

10.98 

13.48 

1.00 

3.69 

0.92 

3.43 

0.84 

3.16 

0.84 

2.97 

0.80 

2.90 

1.06 

3.71 

1.81 

4.14 

1.63 

4.80 

1.54 

5.20 

1.49 

5.11 

1.47 

4.61 

1.57 

5.06 

1.82 

5.68 

Operating  Costs  of  Various  Pumping  Stations.  Dabney  H.  Mur- 
ray (Engineering  and  Contracting,  Mar.  6,  1912)  gives  the  oper- 
ating costs  of  various  reciprocating  engine  pumping  plants  in 
Chicago  as  follows: 

Private  Plant  No.  1.  The  boiler  equipment  at  this  plant  is  as 
follows:  Four  350  h.p.  Babcock  and  Wilcox  boilers,  extension 
front,  Hawley  down  draught,  gravity  fed,  and  two  360  h.p.  B.  & 
W.  boilers,  flush  front,  Hawley,  hand  fired.  The  total  rated 
boiler  h.p.  is  2,100,  the  average  h.p.  on  day  watch  is  1.400,  and 
the  load  factor  is  67%. 

The  engine  equipment  is  as  follows:  Two  65  h.p.,  two  250  h.p., 
and  one  140  h.p.  simple  horizontal  engines.  Two  110  h.p.  simple 
vertical  engines,  one  220  h.p.  simple  2-cylinder  vertical  engines, 
one  33  h.p.  25  k.w.  electric  light  engine,  and  one  30  h.p.  10  in. 
and  6  in.  and  10  in.  z  16  in.  elevator  pump.  The  total  rated  en- 
gine h.p.  is  1.283.  the  average  h.p.  on  day  watch  400,  and  the  load 
factor  28%. 

The  daily  payroll  for  this  plant,  for  12-hr.  shift,  is  as  follows: 

2  firemen  at  $3.10 $  6.20 

4  firemen  helpers  at   $2.68    10.72 

1/6  ashman  at  $2.50 42 

Total  for  boiler  room   $17.34 

2  chief  engineers  at  $3.48    6.96 

2   asst.   engineers  at    $2.68 5.36 

2  oilers  at  $2.41    4.82 

1/30  window  washer  at  $2.25 08 
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l/SO  machinist  at  |3 10 

1/30  steamfltter  at  |3 10 


t 


117.42 

Janitor  (added)  at  $2.40 1.30 

machinist  (added)  at  |3 1.50 


120.13 
1  asst   en^r.    (deducted)    2.68 

Total    117.44 

The  maximum  number  of  boilers  per  fireman  per  watch  is  1^. 
and  the  maximum  h.p.  per  fireman  per  watch  is  467.  By  hand 
firing:  2.000  lbs.  of  Pocahontas  coal  is  fired  per  hour  per  fireman 
on  the  averagre  on  the  day  watch,  and  1,800  lbs.  of  Ulinoia  alack 
coal. 

The  number  of  city  pumpingr  en^nes  eQulvalent  to  average  num* 
ber  of  units  in  service  is  2,  the  averagre  equivalent  number  of 
pumpiner  engines  per  enerineer  per  watch,  as  corrected  la  1H<  and 
per  oiler  per  watch  is  2.  The  ratio  of  cost  of  coal  to  cost  of 
lal>or,  as  corrected.  $1.48.  The  actual  daily  payroll  is  $57.72.  and 
as  corrected  $23.64.  The  average  pay  per  man  per  day  is  |2.€2 
and  per  hr.  is  $0.33.  The  actual  engine  h.p.  per  dollar  of  daily 
payroll,  as  corrected,  is  16.9. 

As  engine  room  and  machinery  are  not  well  kept,  half  time 
for  one  janitor  and  half  time  for  one  machinist  are  added.  But 
as  the  average  engine  horse  power  is  only  28%  of  average  boiler 
h.p.,  the  balance  being  used  for  other  purposes,  and  as  the  engi- 
neers and  others  have  other  duties  besides  the  care  of  the  ma- 
chinery, the  total  pay  roll,  for  the  purpose  of  figuring  the  corrected 
items,  is  taken  at  $17.44  plus  $6.20  =  $23.64. 

Private  Plant  No.  t.  The  boiler  equipment  at  this  plant  is  as 
follows:  Five  375  h.p.  Stirling  water  tube  boilers  with  Greene 
chain  grates,  hand  fired.  The  rated  boiler  horse  power  fa  1.87S. 
the  average  h.  p.  on  the  day  watch  Is  960.  and  the  load  fkctor 
is  517*. 

The  engine  equipment  is  as  follows:  Five  260  h.p.  vertical 
compound,  non -condensing  engine  generators,  one  400  h.p.  3-cylin- 
der,  horizontal  compound,  non-condensing  elevator  pump,  two  206 
h.p.  3-cylinder,  horizontal  compound,  non -condensing  elevaior 
pump,  two  30  h.p.  10  In.  and  18  in.  x  24  in.  horizontal  \*acuum 
pumps,  one  30  h.p.  horizontal  compound,  duplex  house  pump,  one 
26  h.p.  horizontal  simple,  duplex  house  pump,  and  three  5  hp. 
motor-driven  elevator  return  pumps.  The  rated  h.p.  of  the  total 
engine  and  motor  units  is  2.180.  the  average  h.p.  on  day  watch 
1,210  and  the  load  factor  56X 

The  dally  payroll  for  this  plant,  for  an  8-hr.  shift,  is  as  follows: 

3  firemen  at   $2.10    $   7  20 

6  coal  passers  at  $2.32   13.92 

Total  for  boiler  room $21.12 

1  chief  engineer  at  $5   5.00 

3  asst.  engineers  at  $3.60   10.80 

4  pliers  at  $2    $.00 
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2  repairmen  at  12.20    |  4.40 

1  machinist  at  $3.60   3.60 

1  janitor  at  $2    2.00 

1  steamfltter  at  |2.80   2.80 

•    ^  $36.60 

2  oilers   (added)   at  $2.00 4.00 

Total .$40.60 

The  maximum  number  of  boilers  per  fireman  per  watch  is  1* 
and  the  maximum  h.p.  of  boilers  per  fireman  per  watch  is  465. 
On  an  average  2,000  lbs.  of  coal  is  fired  by  hand  per  hour  per 
fireman  on  the  day  watch. 

The  number  of  city  pumping  engines  equivalent  to  average 
number  of  units  In  service  is  3,  the  average  equivalent  number  of 
pumping  engines  per  engineer  per  watch  is  2^,  the  average  equiv- 
alent number  of  pumping  engines  per  oiler  per  watch  is  IHt  a* 
corrected.  The  ratio  of  cost  of  coal  to  cost  of  labor  is  2.96.  as 
corrected.  The  actual  dally  payroll  is  $67.72,  and,  as  corrected* 
is  $61.72.  The  average  pay  per  man  per  day  is  $2.62.  and  per 
hr.  is  22  cts.  The  actual  engine  h.p.  per  dollar  of  daily  payroll 
Is  19.6  as  corrected. 

Part  of  this  plant  does  not  run  at  night.  In  order  to  figure  the 
corrected  items  above,  two  oilers  were  added,  who  would  be  the 
only  extra  men  needed  for  full  24-hr.  service. 

Private  Plant  No.  3.  The  boiler  engine,  and  motor  equipment 
of  this  plant  is  as  follows:  Four  400  h.p.  Heine  water-tube  boil* 
ers  with  Murphy  stokers,  gravity  fed.  The  rated  boiler  h.p.  is 
1.600,  the  average  horse  power  on  day  watch  is  880,  and  the  load 
factor  56  per  cent. 

There  are  two  470  h.p.  simple  horisontal.  non-condensing  en- 
gine generators,  one  336  h.p.  simple  horizontal,  non-condensing 
engine  generators,  and  two  10  h.p.  motor-driven  air  compressors. 
The  rated  h.p.  of  the  total  engine  and  motor  units  is  1,295.  the 
average  h.p.  on  day  watch  1,050,  and  the  load  factor  81%. 

The  daily  payroll  for  this  plant,  for  an  8-hr.  shift,  is  as  follows: 

3  firemen  at  $2.17   $  6.50 

3  coal  passers  at  $1.67 5.00 

3  ash  wheelers  at  $1.67 5.00 

H  boiler  washer  at  $2.50 1.25 

1  helper  at  $1.83   1.83 


n 


Total  for  boiler  room    $19.58 

chief  engineer  at  $4.67   2.33 

[^  asst.  engineer  at  $2.92   4.38 

3  oilers  at   $1.93    5.80 

1  Janitor  at   $1.67    1.67 

1  laborer  at  $1.67    1.67 

1  machinist  at  $3    3.00 

$18.85 

%  chief  engineer   (added)   at  $4.67    2.33 

^  asst.  engineer  (added)  at  $2.92   1.46 

1  laborer  (added)  at  $1.67 1.67 

Total     $24.31 
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The  maximum  number  of  boilers  per  fireman  per  watch  la  IH. 
and  the  maximum  h.p.  per  fireman  per  watch  is  440.  There  are 
5.000  Iba.  of  coal,  gravity  fed,  x>er  hour  per  fireman  on  the  aver- 
agre  during  the  day  watch. 

The  number  of  city  pumping  engines  equivalent  to  the  average 
number  of  units  in  service  is  1.4 ;  the  average  equivalent  number 
of  pumping  engines  per  engineer  per  watch  is  2.1,  aa  corrected: 
the  average  equivalent  number  of  pumping  engines  per  oiler  per 
watch  is  1.4  as  corrected.  The  ratio  of  cost  of  coal  to  cost  of 
labor  is  8.38,  as  corrected.  The  actual  daily  payroll  is  I38.4S.  and 
as  corrected  is  $43.89.  The  average  pay  per  man  per  day  is  f  2.0$. 
and  per  hr.  is  26  cts.  The  actual  engine  horse  power  per  dollar 
of  dally  payroll  is  17.1  as  corrected. 

Private  Plants  No&  8  and  4  are  near  each  other  and  are  oper> 
ated  by  the  same  management,  some  of  the  men  dividing  their 
time  between  the  two  plants.  Neither  runs  full  24  hrs.  For  the 
purpose  of  figuring  the  corrected  items  given  under  plants  8  and 
4.  enough  men  were  added  to  the  payroll  of  each  plant  to  run  the 
plants  independently  of  each  other,  and  also  to  provide  for  fun 
24-hr.  service. 

'  Private  Plant  No.  4.  There  are  four  450  h.p.  Stirling  water  tube 
boilers,  with  chain  grates,  gravity  fed.  Their  rated  h.p.  is  1.800. 
the  average  h.p.  on  day  watch  is  990.  and  the  load  factor  is  55^ 
There  is  one  140  h.p.  horizontal  compound  pump,  handling  2,000.- 
000  gals,  against  150  lbs.,  used  occasionally  for  elevator  service^ 

The  engine  and  pump  equivalent  is  as  follows:  Two  140  h.p. 
vertical  compound  pumps,  each  handling  2.000.000  gals,  against 
160  lbs. ;  one  670  h.p.  600  k.w.  vertical  compound  engine  generator, 
two  430  h.p.  320  k.w.  vertical  compound  engine  generators:  two 
'268  h.p.,  200  k.w.,  vertical  compound  engine  generators;  two  134 
h.p.,  100  k.w.  vertical  compound  engine  generators;  one  40  h.p. 
-house  pump;  one  60  h.  p.  house  pump,  and  three  10  h.p.  elevator 
return  pumps. 

The  total  rated  h.p.  of  the  engine  and  pump  units  is  2,874.  the 
average  h.p.  on  day  watch  is  1.186,  and  load  factor  is  41%. 

The  dally  payroll,  for  8-hr.  shift,  is  as  follows: 

3  firemen  at  |2.17    $  6.50 

3  coal  passers  at  $1.67   5.00 

3  ash  wheelers  at  $1.67 5.00 

H  boiler  washer  at  $2.50 1.25 

1  helper  at  $1.88    1.83 

Total  for  boiler  room   $19.58 

%  chief  engineer  at  $4.67 2.33 

1  Vi  asst.  engineer  at  $2.92 4.38 

8  oilers  at  $1.93    6.80 

1  janitor  at   $1.67    167 

1  laborer  at  $1.67    1.67 

1  machinist  at   $3    3.00 

$18.86 

%  chief  engineer  (added)  at  84.67   2.33 

M2  a.sst.  engineer  (added)   at  $2.92 1.46 

1  laborer  (added)  at  $1.67   167 

Total     .$24.31 
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The  maximum  number  of  boilers  per  fireman  per  watch  is  1%, 
a.nd  the  maximum  h.'p.  per  fireman  per  watch  is  496.  During  the 
day  watch  5.610  lbs.  of  coal  are  gravity  fed  per  hour  per  fireman. 

The  number  of  city  pumping  engines  equivalent  to  the  average 
number  of  units  in  service  Is  2.6 ;  the  average  equivalent  num- 
ber of  pumping  engines  per  engineer  per  watch,  as  corrected,  is 
3.8 ;  the  average  equivalent  number  of  pumping  engines  per  oiler 
per.  watch,  as  corrected,  is  2.6.  The  ratio  of  cost  of  coal  to  cost 
of  labor,  as  corrected,  is  3.84..  The  actual  daily  payroll  is  $38.43, 
a.nd.  as  corrected,  is  $43.89.  The  average  pay  per  man  per  day  is 
$2.08  and  per  hr.  is  26  cts.  The  actual  engine  h.p.  per  dollar  of 
daily  payroll,  as  corrected,  is  26.9. 

Private  Plant  No.  5.  The  boiler  equipment  is  as  follows:  Eight 
500  h.p.  Aultman-Taylor  water  tube  boilers,  with  chain  grates, 
gravity  fed.  The  total  rated  boiler  horse  power  is  4,000,  the  aver- 
age h.p.  on  the  day  watch  is  3.000,  and  the  load  factor  is  76%. 

The  generating  units  are  as  follows:  Three  1,200  h.p.  horizon- 
tal compound  condensing  engines;  one  800  h.p.  horixontal  com- 
pound condensing  engine ;^ne  100  h.p.  horizontal  simple  engine; 
one  60  h.p.  horizontal  simple  engine;  one  60  h.p.  2-stage  compound 
air  compressor;  one  80  h.p.  2-stage  compound  air  compressor; 
two  90  h.p.  horizontal  compound  duplex  steam  pumps;  one  SOO 
h.p.  horizontal  triple  Corliss  steam  pump;  one  300  h.p.  compound 
elevator  pump;  one  76  h.p.  horizontal  compound  elevator  pump; 
three  90  h.p.  horizontal  duplex  fire  pumps;  one  40  h.p.  30-ton  ice, 
machine;  two  30  h.p.  10  in.  and  18  in.  x  20  In.  vacuum  pumps; 
and  one  60  h.p.  motor-driven  duplex  pump  (not  counted).  The 
rated  h.p.  of  the  total  generating  units  is  6,916,  the  average  h.p. 
on  the  day  watch  Is  2.900,  and  the  load  factor  is  48%. 

The  daily  payroll  follows,  firemen  and  assistant  engineers  work- 
ing 8  hrs,  all  others  10  hrs. : 

3  firemen  at  $2.14 $  6.42 

1  coal   unloader   at .  $2.20    2.20 

3  asst.  unloaders  at  $2 6.00 

1  boiler  washer  at  $2.70   2.70 

2  asst.  boiler  washers  at  $2   4.00 

Total  in  boiler  room $21.32 

1  chief  engineer  at  $6 5.00 

3  asst.  engineers  at  $3 9.00 

6  oilers  at  $2    10.00 

2  Janitors  at  $2    4.00 

1  machinist  at  $3   3.00 

1  machinist  helper  at  $2 2.00 

Total    $33.00 

The  maximum  number  of  boilers  per  firemen  per  watch  Is  6, 
and  the  maximum  h.p.  of  boilers  per  fireman  per  watch  is  3,000. 
On  the  day  watch  15,833  lbs.  of  coal  are  gravity  fed  per  hr.  per 
fireman. 

The  number  of  City  pumping  engines  equivalent  to  the  average 
number  of  units  in  service  is  6,  th^  average  equivalent  number  of 
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pumpingr  engrines  per  enirlneer  per  watch  is  3.7.  the  average  equiv- 
alent number  of  pumping:  engines  per  oiler  per  watch  is  3.  The 
ratio  of  cost  of  coal  to  cost  of  labor  is  3.  The  actual  daily  payroll  is 
$37.32,  the  corrected  $54.32.  The  average  pay  per  man  per  day 
is  $2.49.  per  hr.  27  cts.  The  actual  engine  h.p.  per  dollar  of  daily 
payroll  is  53.4. 

Plant  No.  5  does  not  run  24  hrs.  The  repair  force  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  keep  all  the  machinery  in  order.  Three  oilers,  two  assist- 
ant coal  unloaders  and  one  assistant  b(>iler  washer,  amounting  to  f  12 
per  day.  were  added  to  give  24  hr  service ;  and  one  machinist  and 
one  heliier.  amounting  to  $6  per  day,  were  added  to  keep  up  re- 
pairs to  machinery. 

'  Private  Plant  No,  6.  The  boiler  equipment  is  as  follows :  Ten 
500  h.p.  Aultm&n-Taylor,  water  tube  boilers  with  cha&in  grates. 
gravity  fed  and  equipped  with  fuel  economiaers.  Total  rated  boiler 
horse  power  5.000,  average  horse  power  on  day  watch.  4.000,  and 
load  factor  of  80%. 

'  The  engrine.  motor,  pump  and  compressor  units  are  as  follbws: 
One  400  h.p.  300  k.w.  horizontal,  compoiyid,  condensing  engine;  ooc 
670  h.p.  500  k.w.  horizontal,  compound,  condensing  engine;  one  1.- 
340  h.p.  1,000  k.w.  vertical  comiiound  condensing  engine;  one  1,€10 
h.p.  1.200  k.w.  vertical  compound  condensing  engine;  one  670  h.pi 
500  k.w.  turbine  generator  (not  counter)  ;  one  166  h.p.  compound 
condensing  air  compressor;  two  30  h.p.  horizontal  vacuum  pumps; 
one  40  h.p.  horizontal  elevator  pump ;  one  40  h.p.  horizontal  ctrculat- 
iiig  pump;  one  20  h.p.,  16-ton  ice  machine;  five  motor-driven  com- 
pressors  or  pumps  (not  counted)  ;  four  50  condensing  sets.  Total 
rated  h.p.  of  engine,  motor  pump  and  compressor  units  is  4,646b 
average  h.p.  on  daily  watch  5,400,  and  load  factor  119%. 
The  daily  payroll  follows: 

3  firemen  at  $2   |  6.00 

3  asst.  firemen.  8  hrs..  at  $1.92 5.76 

2  water  tenders..  10  hrs«  at  $:i.80   5.60 

2  ash  shovelers,  10  hrs.,. at  $2.40 4.80 

For  boiler  room $22.16 

1  chief  engineer,  10  hrs.,  at  $6    6.00 

3  asst.  engineers,  8  hrs,,  at  $3.29 9.87 

6  oilers,  8  hrs..  at  $2 12.00 

2  Janitors.  10  hrs.,  at  $2 4.00 

1  machinist,  9  hrs.,  at  $3 3.00 

1  helper.   B   hrs.,   at   $2    2.00 


Total $36.8 


I 


The  maximuiVi  number  of  boilers  per  fireman  per  watch  Is  6. 
the  maximum  h.p.  of  boiler  per  fireman  per  watch  is  2.000.  On 
the  day  watch  8.600  lbs.  of  coal  are  gravity  fed  per  fireman,  on 
the   average. 

The  number  of  City  pumping  engines  equivalent  to  the  average 
number  of  units  in  service  is  8 ;  the  average  equivalent  number 
of  pumping  engines  per  engineer  per  watch  is  6:  and  the  aversgv 
equivalent  number  of  pumping* engines  per  oiler  per  watch  to  ^ 
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The  actual  daily  payroll  is  $46.43,  the  corrected  $59.03.  The 
average  pay  per  man  i>er  day  $2.62.  per  hr.  23  cts.  The  actual 
«ns^lne  h.p.  per  dollar  of  daily  payroll  is  91.6. 

Plant  No.  6  does  not  run  24  hrs.  One  extra  assistant  shoveler, 
two  janitors  and  two  oilers  are  added  to  give  24  hr.  service. 

Kirtland  Street  Station,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Municipal  Plant.  There 
axe  eight  272.6  h.p.  B.  A  W.  water  tube  boilers,  with  superheaters 
and  chain  grates,  gravity  fed.  The  total  rated  boiler  horsepower 
U  2.180,  the  average  h.p.  on  the  day  watch  is  1,140.  and  the  load 
factor  is  62%. 

There  are  two  876  h.p.  26.000.000  gal.  vertical  triplex  pumps, 
and  three  686  h.p.  16.000.000  gal.  horizontal  compound  pumps. 
The  total  rated  h.p.  of  the  engine  units  is  8.606,  the  average  h.p. 
on  the  day  watch  is  1.820  and  the  load  factor  is  62%.  One  of 
the  686  h.p.  units  is  located  in  a  separate  'building,  on  opposite 
side  of  the  boiler  room  from  engine  room  in  which  the  other  four 
units  are  located. 

The  work  is  done  In  8-hr.  shifts,  the  watchmen  working  12  hra 
The  daily  payroll  follows: 

4  firemen  at  $2.32   $  9.28 

6  firemen  at   $2 12.00 

1  boiler   cleaner   at   $2.56*   2.56 

1  boiler  cleaner  at  $2   2.00 

3  feed  pump  tenders  at  $2 6.00 

Total  for  boiler  room   $31.84 

'  1  chief  engineer  at  $6.03 6.08 

1  asHt.  engineer  at  $4.11    4.11 

2  operating  engineers  at  $3.24   6.48 

6  operating  engineers  at  $3    18.00 

2  clerks  at  $2.63 6.26 

3  oilers  at  $2.16   6.48 

3  oilers  at  $1.84    5.62 

1  repair  man  at  $2 2.00 

1  janitor  at  $2.24   2.24 

6  janitors  at   $1.76    8.80 

1  pipe  fitter  at  $3.52 3.62 

1     pipe  fitter  helper  at  $2.24   2.24 

1  machiniflt  at  $3.52    3.52 

1  second  machinist  at  $8.04   8.04 

1  blacksmith  at  $3.04    3.04 

2  blacksmith   helpers   at   $2    2.00 

2  watchmen  at  $2.64   ■     6.28 

$87.66 

The  maximum  number  of  boilers  per  firemen  per  watch  Is  2, 
and  the  maximum  h.p.  corresponding  is  600.  On  the  day  watch 
there  are  1.400  lbs.  of  coal  gravity  fired  per  hour  per  fireman. 

The  total  number  of  engine  units  is  6.  The  number  of  City 
pumping  engines  equivalent  to  the  average  number  of  units  in 
service  is  7 ;  the  average  equivalent  number  of  pumping  engines 
per  engineer  per  watch  is  2.1 ;  the  average  equivalent  number  of 
pumping  engines  j)er  oiler  per  watch  is  3.6.  The  ratio  of  the  cost 
of  coal    to   cost   of   labor    is   0.90.     The   daily   payroll    is   $119.42. 
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The  average  pay  per  man  per  day  U  $2.49.  per  hr.  Is  11  ctB.     The 
actual  engine  h.p.  per  dollar  of  daily  payroll  la  15.2. 

North  Point  Station,  Milwaukee,  Wie.,  Municipal  Plant,  There 
are  six  126  h.p.  horisontal  tubular  boilers  with  Hawley  down 
draught  furnaces,  flush  front,  hand  fired,  and  three  150  h.p.  hori- 
sontal tubular  boilers,  with  Hawley  down  draft  furnaces,  extension 
front,  hand  fired.  The  total  rated  boiler  h.p.  is  1,200,  the  a\'erage 
holler  h.p.  on  the  day  watch  is  470.  and  the  load  factor  is  39.1%. 

The  engine  units  are  as  follows:  two  218  h.p.  8.000.000  gaL, 
vertical  compound,  condensing  beam  engines;  one  327  h.p.  12,000.- 
000  gal.  Vertical  Steeple  compound,  condensing  engine,  one  490  h.p.. 
18.000,000  gal.  vertical  triplex  condensing  engines  Ktwo  545  h.p 
20,000,000  gal.  vertical  triplex  condensing  engines,  and  one  551  h.p. 
12.000.000  gal.  vertical  triplex  condensing  engine.  The  rated  h.p. 
of  the  total  of  the  engine  units  is  2.904,  the  average  h.p.  on  the 
day  watch  is  994,  and  the  load  factor  Is  34.2%.  There  are  two 
separate  boiler  rooms,  one  on  each  side  of  the  engine  room. 

The  work  is  done  in  8 -hour  shifts.     The  daily  payroll  follow 

6  firemen    at    $2.33    $14.00 

3  coal    passers   at    S2    6  00 

%  coal  weigher  at  $1.83 92 

^  coal  trimmer  at  $1.67 83 

$21.76 

1  engineer  in  charge  at  $4.17  4.17 

3  asst.  engineers  at  $3.50 10.50 

6  oilers  at  $2.33    14.00 

%  machinist  at  $2.78    1.39 

%   blacksmith  at  $2.50    1.25 

i^   blacksmith  helper  at  $2   1.00 

%  carpenter  at  $2.33 1.57 

2  janitors  at   $2    ; 4.00 

5  helpers,  etc.,  at  $2 10.00 


$47.98 

The  maximum  number  of.  boilers  per  fireman  per  watch  Is  3,  and 
the  maximum  h.p.  corresponding  is  300.  On  the  day  watch  there 
are  865  lbs.  of  coal  hand  fired  per  hour  per  fireman. 

The  total  number  of  engine  units  Is  7.  The  number  of  city 
pumping  engines  equivalent  to  the  average  number  of  units  in 
service  is  4 ;  the  average  equivalent  number  of  pumping  engines 
per  engineer  per  month  is  3 ;  the  average  equivalent  numlwr  of 
pumping  engines  per  oiler  per  watch  is  2.  The  ratio  of  the  cost  of 
coal  to  cost  of  labor  is  0.96.  The  dally  payroll  Is  $69.73.  Th« 
average  pay  per  man  per  day  is  $2.40,  per  hr.  Is  30  cts.  The  actual 
engine  h.p.  per  dollar  of  daily  payroll  is  14.3. 

Peoria,  Illinoia,  Pumping  Station.  Private  Plant.  There  are  six 
150  h.p.  Heine  water  tube  boilers,  with  plain  grates,  hand  fired, 
and  three  400  h.p.,  7,000.000  gal.,  vertical  compound  condensinie 
pumping  engines.  The  total  rated  h.p.  of  the  t>oilers  Is  900  and  of 
the  engines  1.200.  The  average  h.p.  on  the  day  watch  Is  300  for 
the  boilers  and  400  for  the  engines,  the  load  factor  being  33% 
for  both. 
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The  firemen  work  9  hrs.  and  the  assistant  firemen  8%  hrs.;  all 
others  work  10  hrs. 

3  firemen  at  |2    1  6.00 

1  asst.    fireman     (who    washes    boilers,    cleans 

filters,    wheels    ashes,    etc.)    at    $1.83 1.83 

1  coal  passer  at  |1.76   1.76 

$9.68 

1  chief  engineer  at  $3.89   3.89 

2  asst.  engineers  at  $2.50   6.00 

1  machinist  at  $2.60    2.60 

1  oiler  and  wiper  at  $1.83   1.88 

I  laborer  at  $1.76 1.76 

$14.97 

The  maximum  number  of  boilers  per  fireman  per  watch  is  2  and 
the  maximum  h.p.  corresponding  is  800.  On  the  day  watch  there 
are  1,833  lbs.  of  coal  hand  fired  per  hour  per  fireman. 

The  number  of  city  pumping  'engines  equivalent  to  the  average 
number  of  units  in  service  is  1V& ;  the  average  equivalent  number  of 
pumping  engines  per  engineer  per  watch  is  1^6;  the  average  equiv- 
alent number  of  pumping  engines  per  oiler  per  watch  is  4.  The 
ratio  of  the  cost  of  coal  to  cost  of  labor  is  1.08.  The  daily  pay  roll 
is  $24.56.  The  average  pay  per  man  per  day  Is  $2.28,  per  hour  is 
26  cts.     The  actual  engine  h.p.  per  dollar  of  daily  pay  roll  is  16.3. 

Chicago  City  Pumping  Station.  Statistics  of  the  eight  major 
pumping  stations  of  Chicago  are  given  below.  In  all  cases  the  men 
at  the  stations  work  8  hrs.  a  day. 

Chicago  Avenue  Pumping  Station.  There  are  six  260  h.p.  Scotch 
marine  boilers,  with  Hawley  down  draught  furnaces,  gravity  fed, 
erected  1900  to  1904.  There  are  two  236  h.p..  12.000.000  gals., 
horizontal  compound.  Oaskill  engines,  piston  speed  116  ft..  17.3 
r.p.m.,  erected  1887;  and  three  4498  h.p.,  26.000,000  gals.,  vertical 
triple.  Allis  engines,  speed  of  piston  488  ft.,  61  r.p.m.,  erected  1904 
to  1906.  The  total  rated  boiler  h.p.  is  1,600.  and  the  engine  h.p. 
1,964.  The  average  boiler  h.p.  under  service  is  1,000  and  the  engine 
h.p.  1.380.  The  boiler  load  factor  is  67%,  and  the  engine  load 
factor  70%. 

The  daily  pay  roll  follows: 

II  firemen  at  $2.96 $  32.66 

6  coal  passers  at  $2.74   13.70 

1  boiler  washer  at  $3.42   3.42 

1  conveyor  engineer  at  $3.29 3.29 

$   62.97 

1  chief  engineer  at  $6.86   6.86 

6  asst.  engineers  at  $5.48 32.88 

12  oilers   at    $2.96    36.62 

1  Janitor  at  $2.47   2.47 

1  well  tender  at  $2.74   2.74 

5  laborers  at  $2.50 12.50 

6/7  steamfltter  at  $6.60 4.70 

6/7  steamfitter  helper  at  $3.60    3.00 

12/7  machinist  at  $6 8.66 

$109.21 
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The  maximum  number  of  boilers  per  ftreman  per  watch  is  lA 
and  the  maximum  h.p.  correspondiniT  Is  273.  On  the  day  watch 
there  are  1,130  lbs.  of  coal  irra^^ty  fired  per  hr.  per  fireman. 

The  total  number  of  enerine  units  is  6.  The  number  of  <!it7 
puiQping:  engines  equivalent  to  the  average  number  of  units  in 
service  is  3.6;  the  average  equivalent  number  of  pumping  engines 
per  engineer  per  watch  is  1.6 ;  the  average  equivalent  number  of 
pumping  engines  per  oiler  per  watch  is  0.9.  The  ratio  of  the  cost 
of  coal  to  cost  of  labor  is  0.83.  The  dally  pay  roll  is  1162.18.  Tlie 
average  pay  per  man  per  day  is  $3.40.  per  hr.  is  42.6  eta.  The 
actual  engine  h.p.  per  dollar  of  daily  pay  roll  is  8.6. 

Fourteenth  Street  Pumping  Station,  There  are  six  260  i&.p. 
Scotch  marine  boilers,  with  Hawley  down  draught  furnaces,  gravity 
fed,  erected  in  1904,  and  three  200  h.p.  B.  &  W.  water  tube  boilers, 
with  Honey  stokers,  erected  in  1898,  but  not  now  in  use. 

There  are  three  296  h.p..  16.000,000  gal.  vertical,  triple.  Allis 
engines,  169  ft.  piston  speed,  16.9  r.p.m.,  erected  in  1891-92,  and 
one  692  h.p..  30,000.000  gal.,  vertical,  triple,  Lake  Brie  engine.  12i 
ft  piston  speed.  19.3  r.p.m.,  erected  in  1898.  The  total  rated  h.pw 
of  the  boilers  is  1.600  and  of  the  engines  is  1,480.  The  average 
h.p.  developed  by  the  boilers  is  1,000  and  by  the  engines  is  1.406. 
the  load  factors  being  677^  for  the  boilers  and  96%  for  the  engines. 

The  daily  pay  roll  is  as  follows: 

4  coal  passers  at  12.96 $29.60 

10  firemen  at  $2.74    -. 10.96 

1  boiler  washer  at  $3.42   3.43 

1  conveyor  engineer  at  $3.29 3.29 

$47.27 

1  chief  engineer  at  36.86   6.86 

3  asst.  engineers  at  $6.48 16.44 

13  oilers  at  $2.96    38.48 

1  Janitor  at  $2.47    2.47 

2  laborers  at    $2.60    6.00 

6/7  steamfltter  at  $6.60   4.70 

6/7  Kteamfitter  helper  at  $3.60   3.00 

6/7  machliiist  at  $6   4.28 

$81.22 

The  maximum  number  of  boilers  per  fireman  per  watch  is  1.2. 
and  the  maximum  h.p.  corresponding  is  300.  On  the  day  watoh 
there  are  1.370  lbs.  of  coal  gravity  fired  per  hour  per  fireman. 

The  total  number  of  engine  units  is  4.  The  number  of  city 
pumping  engines  equivalent  to  the  average  number  of  units  in 
service  is  4.4;  the  average  equivalent  number  of  pumping  engines 
per  engineer  per  watch  is  3.3;  the  average  equivalent  number  of 
pumping  engines  per  oiler  per  watch  is  1.0.  The  ratio  of  the  cost 
of  coal  to  cost  of  labor  is  1.16.  The  daily  pay  roll  is  $128.49.  The 
average  pay  per  man  per  day  is  $3.36,  per  hr.  is  42  cts.  The  actual 
engine  h.p.  per  dollar  of  daily  pay  roll  is  10.9. 

Sixty-eighth  Street  Pumping  Station.  There  are  four  100  h.p. 
and  four  129  h.p.  horizontal,  tubular  boilers  with  common  grates, 
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l&and  fired,  the  former  erected  in  1898  and  the  latter  in  1890;  and 
four  340  h.p.  B.  A  W.  water  tube  boilers  with  chain  grrates,  gravity 
fed.  erected  in  1906. 

There  are  four  263  h.p.,  12,000,000  gal.  horiiontal,  compound, 
Gaskill  engines,  108  ft.  piston  speed,  16.2  r.p.m.,  erected  1886  to 
1898.  and  one  263  h.p.  12.000,000  gal.  horizontal  compound.  Wor- 
thington  engine,  96  ft.  piston  speed.  12  r.p.m..  erected  in  1890,  and 
one  308  h.p.,  14,000.000  gal.,  horizontal,  compound,  Holly  engine, 
120  ft.  piston  speed,  18  r.p.m..  erected  1898.  and  one  438  h.p.,  20,- 
000. 000  gal.,  horizontal,  compound.  Snow  engine,  306  ft  piston 
speed,  43.5  r.p.m..  erected  1906.  The  total  rated  h.p.  of  the  bolKers 
is  2,276  and  of  the  engines  is  2.061.  The  average  h.p.  developed 
by  the  boilers  is  1.196  and  by  thei  engines  is  1,700,  the  load  factor 
being  53%  and  82%  respectively. 

The  daily  pay  roll  is  as  follows: 

10  firemen  at   |2.96    %  29.60 

8  coal  passers  at  $2.74   21.92 

1  boiler  washer  at  $3.42 3.42 

6/7    crane    engineer    at    $5.60    4.80 

$  59.74 

1  chief  engineer  at  $6.85    6.85 

3  anst.  englneerK  at  $5.48 16.44 

21  oilers  at  $2.96     62.16 

1  Janitor  at  $2.47  2.47 

1  well  tender  at  $2.74  2.74 

5  laborers  at  $2.50 12.50 

1  rigger  at  $2.63 2.63 

6/7  steamfltter  at  $6.50 4.70 

6/7  steamfitter  helper  at  $3.50 3.00 

12/7  machinists  at  $5   8.55 

6/7  machinist  helper  at  $3.20   2.74 

$124.78 

The  maximum  number  of  boilers  per  fireman  per  watch  Is  1.8 
and  the  maximum  h.p.  corresponding  is  362.  On  the  day  watch 
there  are  590  lbs.  of  coal  hand  fired  and  6,650  lbs.  gravity  fed  per 
hr.  per  fireman. 

The  total  number  of  units  is  7.  The  number  of  city  pumping 
engines  equivalent  to  the  average  number  of  units  in  service  is 
5.6 ;  the  average  equivalent  number  of  pumping  engines  per  engineer 
per  watch  is  4.2 ;  the  average  equivalent  number  of  pumping  en- 
gines per  oiler  per  watch  is  0.6.  The  ratio  of  the  cost  of  coal  to 
cost  of  labor  is  0.82.  The  daily  pay  roll  is  $184.52.  The  average 
pay  per  man  per  day  is  $3.23,  per  hour  is  40.4  cts.  The  actual 
engine  h.p.  per  dollar  of  daily  pay  roll  is  9.2. 

TMoenty-aecond  Street,  Pumping  Station.  There  are  six  161  h.p.,* 
horizontal,  tubular  boilers  with  Hawley  down  draught  furnaces, 
hand  fired,  erected  1884.  and  six  137  h.p.,  horizontal,  tubular  boilers 
with  Hawley  down  draft  furnaces,  hand  fired,  erected  1894. 

There  are  two  267  h.p.«  15.000.000  gal.,  vertical,  compound.  Beam 
Quintard.  Corliss  engines.  196  ft.  piston  speed.  9.8  r.p.m..  erected 
1876.  and  two  267  h.p.,  15,000.000  gal.,  vertical,  compound.  Beam 
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Quintard.  Corliss  engines,  187  ft.  piston  speed,  9.4  r.p.ni..  erected 
1884.  The  total  rated  li.p.  of  the  boilers  is  1,788  and  of  the  engines 
is  1,068.  The  average  h.p.  developed  by  the  boilers  is  1.100  and  by 
the  engines  is  966.  the  load  factor  being  62%  for  the  boilers  m»d 
90%  for  the  engines. 
The  daily  pay  roll  is  as  follows: 

16  firemen  at  $2.96    $44.40 

8  coal  pasHers  at  $2.74    21.92 

1  boiler  washer  at  $3.42   3.42 

$69.74 

1  chief  engineer  at  $6.86   6.85 

3  asst.  engineers  at  $6.48    16.44 

9  oilers  at  2.96   " 26.64 

1  Janitor  at  $2.47   2.47 

1  laborer    at    $2.60 2.50 

6/7  steamfltter  at  $5.50    4.70 

6/7  Kteamfltter  helper  at  $8.50   3.00 

6/7  machinist   at   $6    4.28 

$66.88 

The  maximum  number  of  boilers  per  fireman  per  watch  Is  1.2 
and  the  maximum  h.p.  corresponding  is  220.  On  the  day  watch 
there  are  870  lbs.  of  coal  hand  flred  per  hour  per  fireman. 

The  total  number  of  engine  units  is  4.  The  number  of  cKy 
pumping  engines  equivalent  to  the  average  number  of  units  in 
service  is  3.6 :  the  average  equivalent  number  of  pumping  engines 
per  engineer  per  watch  is  2.6 ;  the  average  equivalent  number  of 
pumping  engines  per  oiler  per  watch  is  0.9.  The  ratio  of  the  cost 
of  coal  to  cost  of  labor  is  1.04.  The  daily  pay  roll  is  $136.62.  The 
average  pay  per  man  per  day  is  $3.28.  per  hour  is  41  ct&  T%e 
actual  engine  h.p.  per  dollar  of  daily  pay  roll  is  7.1. 

Lake  Vieio  Pumping  Station.  There  are  two  210  h.p.  Scotch 
marine  boilers  erected  in  1897.  but  not  now  in  use.  and  four  250  h.p. 
Scotch  marine  boilers,  with  Hawley  down  draught  furnaces;,  hand 
fired,  erected  in  1906. 

There  is  one  90  h.p.,  5,000.000  gal.,  horizontal,  compound.  Wor> 
thington  engine,  89.4  ft.  piston  speed.  14.9  r.p.m..  erected  in  1885. 
and  one  215  h.p..  12,000,000  gal.,  horisontal,  compound.  Gaskill  en> 
gine,  105  ft.  piston  speed.  17.3  r.p.m..  erected  in  1888.  and  one  334 
h.p.,  13.000.000  gal.  horizontal  copipound  Gaskill  engine.  105  ft.  pis- 
ton speed,  17.3  r.p.m..  erected  1891,  and  one  261  h.p..  14.000.000  gal. 
horizontal,  compound.  Holly  engine,  119  ft.  piston  speed.  17,8  r.p.m.. 
erected  1898.  and  one  460  h.p.,  25.000.000  gal.,  vertical,  triple.  Allis 
engine.  170  ft.  piston  speed.  25  r.p.m.,  erected  1909. 
•  The  total  rated  h.p.  of  the  boilers  is  1.000  and  of  the  engines  is 
1,240.  The  average  h.p.  developed  by  the  boilers  is  750  and  by  the 
engines  is  790,  the  load  factor.s  being  76%  and  64%  respectively. 

The  dally  pay  roll  is  as  follows: 

9  firemen  at  $2.96 $26.64 

3  coal   passers  at   $2.74 8.22 

1  boiler  washer  at  $3.42    3.43 

$38.38 
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1  chief  engineer  at  $6.85   6.85 

3  assL  engineers  at  $5.48   16.44 

12  oilers  at  |2.96   35.52 

1  janitor  at   $2.47    2.47 

1  well  tender  at  $2.74 2.74 

1  laborer  at  $2.50    2.50 

6/7  steamfltter  at  $5  ; 4.70 

6/7  machinist  at   $5    4.28 

6/7  machinist  helper  at  $3.20 2.74 

$78.24 

The  maximum  number  of  boilers  per  fireman  per  watch  is  1  and 
tlie  maximum  h.p.  corresponding  is  250.  On  the  day  watch  there 
are  1.140  lbs.  of  coal  hand  flred  per  hour  per  fireman. 

The  total  number  of  engine  units  is  5.  The  number  of  city 
pumping  engines  equivalent  to  the  average  number  of  units  in 
service  is  2.8 ;  the  average  equivalent  number  of  pumping  engines 
per  engineer  per  watch  is  2.1;  the  average  equivalent  number  of 
pumping  engines  per  oiler  i>er  watch  is  0.7.  The  ratio  of  the  cost 
of  coal  to  cost  of  labor  is  0.77.  The  daily  pay  roll  is  $116.62.  The 
average  pay  per  man  per  day  is  $3.37.  per  hr.  is  42  cts.  The 
actual  engine  h.p.  per  dollar  of  daily  pay  roll  is  6.8. 

Springfield  Avenue  Pumping  Station.  There  are  six  200  h.p. 
Scotch  marine  boilers,  with  Hawley  down  draught  furnaces,  hand 
flred,  erected  in  1900.  and  two  260  h.p.  Scotch  marine  boilers,  with 
Hawley  down  draught  furnaces,  hand  flred,  erected  in  1907. 

There  are  three  420  h.p.,  20.000.000  gal.,  vertical,  triple,  direct 
acting,  Worthington  engines,  144  ft.  piston  speed,  17.6  r.p.m.,  erected 
in  1900.  and  one  840  h.p.,  40,000.000  gal.,  vertical,  triple,  direct 
acting.  Worthington  engine,  170  ft  piston  speed,  16.7  r.p.m.,  erected 
in  1906. 

The  total  rated  h.p.  of  the  boilers  Is  1.700  and  of  the  engines  is 
2.100.  The  average  h.p.  developed  by  the  boilers  is  900  and  by 
the  engines  is  1.442,  the  load  factors  being  53%  and  69%  re- 
spectively. 

The  daily  pay  roll  is  as  follows: 

12  firemen  at  $2.96   $35.52 

7  coal  passers  at  $2.74    19.18 

1  boiler    washer   at    $3.42    3.42 

6/7    hoist    engineer    at    $5.60 4.80 

$62.92 

1  chief  engineer  at  $6.85   6.85 

3  asst.  engineerH  at  $5.48 16.44 

13  oilers  at  $2.96    38.48 

1  Janitor  at   $2.47    2.47 

3  laborers  at  $2.50  7.50 

6/7  steamfltter   at    $5.50    4.70 

6/7  steamflfter  helper  at  $8.50    3.00 

6/7  machinist  at  $5  4.28 

$83.72 

The  maximum  number  of  boilers  per  fireman  per  watch  is  1  and 
the  maximum  h.p.  corresponding  is  226.  On  the  day  watch  there 
are  1,190  lbs.  of  coal  hand  flred  per  hour  per  flreman. 
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The  total  number  of  engine  units  is  4.  The  number  of  dty 
pumping  engines  equivalent  to  the  average  number  of  units  in 
service  is  5.2 ;  the  average  equivalent  numl>er  of  pumping  engiaeap 
per  engineer  per  watch  is  3.9 ;  the  average  equivalent  number  of 
pumping  engines  per  oiler  per  watch  is  1.2  The  ratio  of  tiie  oo^ 
of  coal  to  cost  of  labor  is  0.9.  The  daily  pay  roll  is  $146.64  The 
average  pay  per  man  per  day  is  $3.30,  per  hour  is  41  cts.  Th€ 
actual  engine  h.p.  per  dollar  of  daily  pay  roll  is  9.8. 

Central  Park  Avenue  Pumping  Station,  There  are  six  200  h.p. 
and  two  260  h.p.  Scotch  marine  boilers,  with  Hawley  down  drmnght 
furnaces,  hand  fired,  the  former  erected  in  1899  and  the  latter 
in  1907. 

There  are  three  406  h.p..  20,000,000  gal.,  vertical,  triple,  direct 
acting.  Worthington  engines,  144  ft.^  piston  speed,  17.6  r.p.m.. 
erected  in  1900-01.  and  one  810  h.p..  40,000,000  gal.,  vertical,  triple, 
direct  acting.  Worthington  engine,  170  ft  piston  speed,  16.7  r.p.nL. 
erected  in  1906. 

The  total  rated  h.p.  of  the  boilers  Is  1.700  and  of  the  engines  is 
2,026.  The  average  h.p.  developed  by  the  boilers  Is  1.100  and  by 
the  engines  1,380.  the  load  factors  being  66%  and  68%  respectively. 

The  daily  pay  roll  Is  as  follows: 

13  firemen  at  $2.96    $18.4S 

4  coal  passers  at  $2.74   10.96 

1  boiler  washer  at  $3.42   3.42 

1  conveyor  engineer  at  $3.29    3.29 

$66.16 

1  Chief  engineer  at  $6.86    $  6.86 

3  assistant  engineers  at  $6.48 16.44 

12  oilers  at  $2.96   36.62 

1  Janitor  at    $2.47    2.47 

3  laborers  at  $2.60   7  60 

6/7  steamfitter  at  $6.60   4.7 J 

6/7  steamfitter   helper   at    $3.60    3.00 

6/7  machinist  at  $6 4. 28 

$80.76 

The  maximum  number  of  boilers  per  fireman  per  watch  Is  1.2. 
and  the  maximum  h.p.  corresponding  is  264.  On  the  day  watdi 
there  are  1,062  lbs.  of  coal  hand  fired  per  hour  i)er  fireman. 

The  total  number  of  engine  units  is  4.  The  number  of  city  pump- 
ing engines  equivalent  to  the  average  number  of  units  in  senrtce 
is  5.2 ;  the  average  equivalent  number  of  pumping  engines  per  en- 
gineer per  watch  is  3.9  ;  the  average  equivalent  number  of  pump- 
ing engine.**  per  oiler  per  watch  Is  1.3  The  ratio  of  the  cost  of 
coal  to  co.'^t  of  labor  is  0.92.  The  daily  pay  roll  is  $136.91.  The 
average  pay  i)er  man  per  day  is  $3.29,  per  hour  is  41  cts.  The 
actual  engine  h.p.  per  dollar  of  dally  pay  roll  is  10.1. 

Harrison  Street  Pnwpinr;  Station.  There  are  two  340  h.p.  B.  4 
W.  water  tubf>  bailors,  with  chain  prateK,  hand  fed  to  hopper, 
erected  In  1906.  Thore  are  two  282  h.p..  16.000.000  gal.,  vertical, 
triple,  Allis  engines.  159  ft.  piston  speed.  15.9  r.p.m.,  erected  In  ItS) 
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The  total  rated  h.p.  of  the  boilers  is  680  and  of  the  engines  is 
664.  The  average  h.p.  developed  by  the  boilers  is  340  and  by  the 
engines  is  628.  the  load  factors-  being  60%  and  111%  respectively. 

The  daily  pay  roll  is  as  follows: 

3  firemen  at  $2.96    $  8.88 

3  coal  paKsers  at  $2.74   8  22 

1  boiler  washer  at  $3.42   3.42 

$20.52 

1  chief  engineer  at   $6.85    $  6.85 

3  aiuiistant  uuKineers  at  $5.48    16.44 

6  oilers  at  $2.96    17.76 

1  janitor  at  $2.47   2.47 

1  well  tender  at  $2.74   2.74 

6/7  steamfltter  at  $5.50    4.70 

6/7  steamfltter  helper  at  $3  50   3.00 

6/7  machinist  at  $5   4.28 

$58.24 

The  maximum  number  of  boilers  per  fireman  per  watch  is  1  and 
the  maximum  h.p.  corresponding  i.s  340.  On  the  day  watch  there 
are  2,160  lbs.  of  coal  gravity  fired  per  hour  per  fireman. 

The  total  number  of  engine  units  is  2.  The  number  of  city  pump- 
ing engines  equivalent  to  the  average  number  of  units  in  service 
is  2.3 ;  the  average  equivalent  number  of  pumping  engines  per 
engineer  per  watch  is  1.7 ;  the  average  equivalent  number  of  pump- 
ing engines  per  oiler  per  watch  is  1.15.  The  ratio  of  the  cost  of 
coal  to  cost  of  labor  is  0.73.  The  daily  pay  roll  is  $78.76.  The 
average  pay  per  man  per  day  is  $3.65.  per  hr.  is  46  cts.  The  actual 
engine  h.p.  per  dollar  of  daily  pay  roll  is  8. 

Tests  and  Operating  Costs  of  Two  Oil- Fuel  Pumping  Plants. 
These  notes  were  publlKhed  in  Engineering  News.  Aug.  20,  1908, 
and  are  from  plants  at  Wrentham  and  Wareham,  Mass. 

The  Wrentham  plant  Includes  5.64  miles  of  6.  8  and  10-in.  cast- 
iron  mains  and  0.32  miles  of  2-1n.  with  steel  standpipe,  30  ft.  in 
diam.  by  50  ft.  high  with  adjacent  oil-fuel  pumping  plant.  The 
entire  works  cost  about  $50,000.  The  supply  is  from  2.5-in.  tubular 
wells  tapping  a  sandy,  waterbearing,  gravel  stratum.  The  flow 
Is  such  that  the  whole  group  of  wells  flows  naturally  when  un- 
capped 1  ft.  above  the  ground.  The  pumping  station  contains  one 
room  25  by  36  ft.  inside.  The  elevation  of  the  floor  being  5  ft. 
below  ground  leVel.  the  well  water  nearly  floods  the  suction  chamber 
of  the  pump.  The  equipment  consisted  of  a  25  h.p..  12  by  12  in., 
two  stroke  cycle,  horizontal,  crude-oil  engine  (Mietz  &  Weiss), 
with  a  fuel  oil  tank  and  air  compressor  for  starting.  To  this  was 
geared  an  8  by  10  in.  Smith-Vaile  pump,  with  actual  ordinary  use 
capacity  of  260  U.  S.  gals,  per  min.  at  90  r.p.m..  against  130  lb. 
per  sq.  in.  pressure.  The  test,  of  which  the  summary  was  given 
above,  was  made  on  Wednesday.  March  4,  1908,  under  normal  daily 
conditions  of  pumping,  using  ordinary  fuel  weighing  7.5  lbs.  per 
gal.  and  costing  about  5.75  cts.  per  gal.  delivered  at  the  pumping 
station,  1.6  mil^s  from  the  freight  station. 
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The  works  at  Wareham  include  5.4  miles  of  6,  8  and  10-in. 
iron  mains,  34  fire  hydrants,  a  steel  stand-pipe  20  ft.  by  100  ft 
high  and  a  double  unit  oil-fuel-engine  pumping  plant  in  the  village 
of  Tihonet.  The  supply  is  from  2.5  in.  tubular  wells,  the  combined 
yield  of  six  of  which  during  a  steam-purapingr  test  covering  85. S 
continuous  hrs.  was  at  the  rate  of  315.000  gals,  per  day.  The 
pumping  station  building  is  almost  exactly  like  that  at  Wrentham. 

TABLE  XXXV.     SUMMARY  OP  TEST  ON  OIL  FUEL  PUMPING 
PLANTS.     WRENTHAM  AND  WAREHAM.  MASS. 

•Wrentham         , fWareham . 

Single  unit  North  unit  South  unit 

Length   test   hours 6  3.5  3.S 

Total    No.    revolutions..  14.616  8.460  8.063 

Average  r.p.m    40.6  40.3  38,4 

Average  capacity  pump 

gals,  per  min 262.28  260.34  S48.0C 

Total  gals,  pumped 94,419.36  64.651.6  52.087.0 

Lbs.    per   cu.    ft.    at    48 

and   49   deg.   F 62.41  62.40  €2.41 

Average     pressure,     lbs. 

per    sq.    in.,    pumped 

against     77.625  102.0  102.0 

Average  vacuum,   ins...  13.2  10.9  lO.S 

Total  equivalent  height. 

corrected    197.88  249.86  249.33 

Equivalent  pressure  for 

total   height,   lbs.   per 

sq.    in 86.88  108.44  108.21 

Total  work ;  pump ;  ft.- 

Ibs 166,888.912  133.915.544        108.339.314 

Average  pump,  h.p 13.122  16.44  15.63 

Hp.-hrs.     developed     at 

pump    78.732  57.54  54.71 

Total  lbs.  fuel  oil    153.25  98.0  92.0 

Lbs.  fuel  oil  per  h.p.-hr., 

based  on  h.p.  at  pump 

end    1.95  1.70  1.79 

Cost       pumping       1.000 

gals.,  cents 2.06  1.67  1.6S 

Cost     raising     1.000.000 

gals.  1  ft.,  cents   ....  10.4  6.7  6.6 

*  Wrentham  test  made  under  normal  conditions, 
t  Wareham  test  made  with  force-main  stop  gate  throttled  to  lo- 
crease  work  done  by  ex^ine. 


TABLE  XXXVI.  RECORD  OF  PERFORMANCE.  WAREHAM 
AND  WRENTHAM,  OIL-FUEL,  PUMPING  PLANTS.  (May, 
1908.) 

•  Wrentham      •  Wareham 
plant  plant 

Days  operated    20  27 

Days  idle   11  4 

Average  pumping  period   3  hrs..  34  mins.  2  hrs..  38  mins. 

Total  gals,  pumped;  basis  of  1%  slip.  1,132.968  1.106.268 

Population   supplied    900  1.000 

Average  daily  consumption,   gals,   per 

capita    41  36 

*  Both  plants  operating  under  normal  daily  condttlona. 
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^veraere  per  cent,  of  superintendent's 
and  en^neer'8  time  at  pumping  sta., 
on  basis  of  9  hr.  day.  including  Sun- 
days       30.»  4a.l 

Gals,  fuel  for  pumpingr   268  269 

Oals.  fuel  for  warming  up   26  33 

Gals,   fuel  chargeable  to  month 284  302 

Cost  of  fuel  oil    117.04  $21.14 

Gala,  lubricating  oil    3.0  4.3 

Gals,  cylinder  oil   2.6  0.6 

Average    pressure,     lbs.     per    sq.     in., 

pumped  against   88.7  64.6 

Average  ins.   vacuum,   suction  main..  12.6  10.2 
Total  equivalent  height  of  lift,  includ- 
ing correction  for  gage  heights 221.76                 162.62 

Average    gals,    pumped    per    gal.    fuel 

used  in  pumping  alone 4,400  4,110 

Average   gals,    pumped   per   gal.   fuel, 

all   uses    4,000  3,660 

Average    duty    per    100    lbs.    fuel    for 

pumping  alone    72.000.000  66,000,000 

Average  duty  per  100  lbs.  fuel,  all  uses     66,000.000  69.000,000 

Average  pump,  h.p 9.66  9.2 

The  pumping  outfit  consists  of  duplicate  26  h.p.,  12  by  12  in. 
two-stroke  cycle,  horizontal  crude-oil  (Mietz  &  Weiss)  engines, 
connected  to  two  8  by  10  in.  vertical,  triplex  pumps  (Smith-Vaile), 
A  test  on  both  units  was  made  on  April  21,  1908,  using  ordinary 
fuel  oil  weighing  7.6  lbs.  per  gal.  and  costing  about  7  cts.  per  gal. 
delivered  at  the  station. 

Cost  of  a  64-h.  p.  Gasoline  Pumping  Plant  and  Pumping.  P.  E. 
Harroun  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  En- 
gineers. March,  1906,  gives  the  following  on  the  cost  of  a  gasoline 
pumping  plant  for  the  water-works  of  Porterville.  Cal.,  a  city  of 
2,000  population: 

Two  gasoline  engines: 

Two  gasoline  engines,  each   32  h.p $2,860 

Hauling  and  placing  on  foundations 90 

Two  belt  tighteners   76 

Framing  and  placing  same   22 

Fittings,  foundation  bolts,  tubes,  etc 48 

Labor,  lining  up,  adjusting,  etc..  30  cts.  per  hr.. .  38 

Belting     141 

Miscellaneous   11 

Cost  of  two  engines  in  place    $3,286 

Two  pumps: 

Two    9  X  12-in.    single   acting  triplex   pumps. ..  .$2,816 

Hauling  and  placing  on  foundations 170 

Foundation  bolts,  tubes  and  setting  same 42 

Special   castings    372 

Pipe,  flanges  and  bolts 248 

Valves    1 60 

Fittings,  gaskets,  miscellaneous  and  blacksmlthing  134 

Labor  connecting  up   100 

Ejector,  pipe  fittings  and  connecting  up 38 

Cost  of  two  pumps    $4,080 
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This  makes  the  combined  cost  of  ensrines  and  pumps,  exclusive 
of  concrete  foundations,  |7,366. 

The  cost  of  pumping  with  this  plant  Into  a  stand-pip«  w»s  as 
follows,  in  the  month  of  May,  1904: 

1 JOO  gals,  crude  Coalinga  oil,  at  4  cts. 1 68.00 

22  gals,  engine  oil,  at  60  cts 11.00 

5  gals,  engine  gasoline,  at  30  cts l.&O 

26  gals,  pump   oil.    at   60    cts 12.50 

8  lbs.  pump  gear  compounds,  at  26  cts. 2.00 

20  lbs.  waste,  at  10  cts ^.  2.00 

\^  time  of  superintendent 50.00 

Full  time  of  assistant  superintendent 65.00 

Total  per  month 1212.00 

During  this  month  the  pumps  raised  12,678,000  gals,  a  height  of 
164  ft. ;  the  pumps  actually  pumped  458  hrs.  This  makes  the  cost 
a  trifle  more  than  10  cts.  per  million  gallons  raised  1  ft.  high. 
There  were  1.200  consumers  who  used  340  gals,  per  capita.  Th« 
crude  oil  weighs  7.26  lbs.  per  gal.,  and  develops  19,600  B.Cu.  per 
gal.  The  best  performance  of  the  plant,  extending  over  several 
days,  has  been  1.43  pints  of  crude  oil  per  horse-power-hour.  The 
combined  efficiency  of  the  pump  and  belting  was  70%,  so  that  1 
pint  of  crude  oil  developed  about  1  b.h.p.  per  hr.  Half  of  the 
superintendent's  time  is  charged  to  the  plant  and  half  to  the  office 
expense  of  the  water-works  system. 

Cost  of  Pumpina  with  Gasoline  and  Cheaper  Fuels  Compared. 
C.  R.  Knowles  (Engineering  and  Contracting.  March  1.  1916). 
states  that  on  the  Illinois  Central  railroad  in  order  to  utilise  the 
existing  equipment  many  of  the  gasoline  engines  now  In  serried 
have  been  converted  to  kerosene  and  distillate  engines  by  the 
addition  of  attachments  for  pre-heating  the  oil  to  or  near  the 
flashing  point  before  the  oil  enters  the  cylinder.  These  attachments 
consist  of  generators  or  mixing  chambers  wherein  the  oil  is  heated 
by  the  exhaust  of  the  engine.  They  are  made  in  various  slses  and 
types,  both  for  throttling  and  for  hit  and  miss  governors.  With 
these  attachments  the  engine  is  generally  started  oh  gasoline  and 
is  allowed  to  run  on  this  fuel  until  the  cylinder  and  generator  are 
heated,  when  the  oil  is  cut  in.  On  other  types  a  retort  is  pro- 
vided where  the  oil  is  converted  into  a  vapor  or  gas  by  heating  the 
retort  with  a  blow  torch.  Either  method  requires  from  five  to 
ten  minutes  to  start  an  engine  running  on  oil.  Electric  ignition  is 
used,  as  with  gasoline  enginea  Very  little  carbon  trouble  is  ex- 
perienced  with  the  use  of  these  attachments  and  the  lubricatioo 
required  Is  about  the  same  as  with  a  gasoline  engine. 

A  series  of  tests  as  recorded  in  the  table  of  various  fuels  was 
made,  pumping  a  total  head  of  61  ft.  with  an  8xl0>in.  slni^le 
cylinder  double  acting  pump  direct  connected  to  a  6-h.p.  four-o'cle 
horisontal  gasoline  engine  equipped  to  run  on  kerosene  and  distil- 
lates as  well  as  gasoline,  controlled  by  a  throttling  governor.  This 
engine  was  one  of  the  flrst  gasoline  engines  ever  equipped  to 
operate  on  low  grade  oils  and  has  been  continually  operated  on 
distillates  from  36  degs.  to  42  degs.  Baume  for  the  past  six  yeara 
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The  distillate  Is  the  most  economical  of  the  fuels  used.  The  cost 
per  water  horse-power  being  53%  of  the  cost  of  pumping  with  lcero> 
sene,  and  only  27%  of  the  cost  of  pumping  with  gasoline.  The  high 
cost  of  alcohol  eliminates  it  a8  a  fuel  for  pumping  water  and  the 
result  of  the  test  is  merely  submitted  aii  a  comparative  feature. 
No  doubt  better  results  could  have  been  obtained  by  reducing  the 
area  of  the  combustion  chamber  as  more  compression  is  required 
to  secure  economical  results  from  the  use  of  alcohol  in  internal 
combustion  engines.  The  power  obtained  from  the  use  of  kero- 
sene was  practically  the  same  as  from  the  distillate,  the  only  dif- 
ference being  in  the  price  of  the  two  fuels.  The  gasoline  test  shows 
such  results  as  might  be  obtained  from  the  average  gasoline  engine 
under  the  same  conditions.  The  fuel  known  as  motor  spirits,  which 
has  been  widely  advertised  as  a  substitute  for  gasoline,  operates 
under  practically  the  same  conditions  as  gasoline.  An  objection- 
able feature  of  this  oil  Is  a  disagreeable  odor  and  it  would  peihaps 
be  undesirable  to  use  in  certain  localities. 

Cost  of  Diesel  Engine  Pumping  in  a  Municipal  Water  Works. 
H.  H.  Gochnauer  (Engineering  Record.  June  3,  1916).  states  that 
Diesel  oil  engines,  operated  for  the  year  ended  April  1.  191S.  fur- 
nished power  for  the  municipal  water  supply  of  Appleton.  Wis.,  a 
city  of  18.000  inhabitants,  at  an  average  fuel  cost  of  $2.82  per  mil- 
lion gallons  of  water  pumped  against  a  head  of  185  ft.  The  instal- 
lation consists  of  two  226-brake  horsepower,  three-cylinder,  four- 
stroke  cycle  (Busch-Sulzer  Bros.)  Diesel  oil  engines,  located  <v- 
posite  and  parallel  to  each  other  in  such  a  manner  that  their  air 
compressors  can  be  belted  to  either  unit.     Elach  engine  is  directly 

TABLE  XXXVIII.     YEARLY  COST  OF   DIESEL  ENGINE 

OPERATION    (1915-6) 

Cost  per 
million 
Fuel  oil :  Total  cost         gallons 

44,610  gal.  at  3.6  cts.  per  gal $1,605.96  $2.82 

Lubricating  oil : 

Cylinder,  559.50  gal.  at  30  ct $167.85 

Air    compress,  33.23  gal.  at  30  ct 9.97 

Engine.  109.46  gal.  at  20  ct. 21.89 

Kerosene.  80.53  gal.  at    8ct 6.44  .36 

Labor :  \ 

Chief  engineer    $1,350.00 

Three  assistant  engineers   2.340.00  6.48 

MaterlHls : 

Miscellaneou.s  supplies  and  expenses   (heat- 
ing,     telephone,      stationery,      printing, 

packing,  etc. )    $887.95 

Maintenance    of    enirines     (repair    exhaust 

pipe)    22.64 

Maintenance  of  pumps 215.95  1.98 

Total  operating  cost $6,628.65  $11.64 

Note. —  A  break  in  the  strainer  system  of  the  Alter  plant  caused 
sand  to  be  admitted  into  the  cylinders  of  the  pumps.  One  cylinder 
was  so  badly  out  that  It  was  necessary  to  reltne  it  The  cojit  of 
this  repair  and  the  expressage  on  same  constitute  the  pump  main- 
tenance. 
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connected  to  two  Deane  double-actingr  triplex  pumps  of  2,000,000  gal. 
capacity  each,  located  one  on  each  end  of  the  engine  shaft.  The 
total  capacity  of  one  unit,  4,000,000  gals.,  is  sufficient  for  the  city's 
fire  protection.  By  running  the  two  units  alternately,  one  each 
'week,  one  unit  is  always  in  reserve. 

Table  XXXVlII  gives  the  cost  of  operation  of  the  Appleton  pump- 
ing station  from  April  1,  1916,  to  April  1,  1916. 

Concrete  Muffler  and  Operating  Cost  of  a  Small  Diesel  Engine 
Pumping  Plant.  Oeep-well  pumps,  a  lighting  system  and  com- 
mercial motors  are  supplied  in  the  village  of  Downer's  Grove,  111., 
by  a  municipal  electric  plant  consisting  of  two  horizontal  two- 
cycle  120-h.p.  Snow  Diesel  engines.  To  cut  down  the  noise  of  the 
exhaust  the  original  mufflers  were  replaced  by  large  reinforced- 
concrete  mufflers  designed  by  H.  A.  Oardiner,  superintendent.  They 
have  conical  roofs  and  a  steel  stack  projecting  3  ft.  above  the  top. 
The  outside  diameter  is  8  ft.  and  the  height  10  ft.  The  structure 
rests  on  six  concrete  piles,  because  if  set  on  a  solid  foundation  the 
ground  in  the  vicinity  starts  vibrating  in  harmony  with  the  exhaust. 
The  sixe  of  the  mufflers  was  determined  by  the  piston  displacement 
and,  scavenger  air  volume  per  stroke.  The  exhaust  enters  at  the 
bottom  and  on  the  side,  where  a  circular  brickwork  makes  the  gases 
whirl  about  the  center  of  the  muffler.  This  circular  motion  has  a 
tendency  to  pull  a  vacuum  behind  the  gases.  On  top  of  the  brick- 
work forming  the  first  stage  is  a  system  of  grate  bars,  and  on  top 
of  these  are  ordinary  brick  in  loose  layers  which  act  as  a  baffle  to 
break  up  the  noise  of  the  exhaust.  On  top  of  this  is  a  fine  wire 
screen  with  a  layer  of  crushed  stone  to  further  break  up  the  report. 
The  conical-shaped  top  is  merely  to  keep  out  the  rain.  A  connec- 
tion to  the  sewer  is  made  to  drain  the  interior  condensation. 

In  order  to  keep  the  concrete  from  getting  too  hot  when  running 
continuously  under  heavy  load,  a  .5-in.  pipe  is  tapped  into  the 
exhaust  pipe  Just  outside  of  the  muffler.  Water  is  thus  carried  into 
the  muffler  as  steam  and  keeps  the  temperature  down.  Frequently 
an  accumulation  of  carbon  in  the  muffler  will  catch  Are,  but  it  is 
allowed  to  bum  out  until  the  concrete  begins  to  get  too  hot,  when 
water  is  turned  on  full  in  the  small  pipe  to  put  out  the  Are.  This 
process  makes  the  muffler  self-cleaning.  /The  mufflers  are  so  ef- 
fective that  the  exhaust  cannot  be  heard  or  any  vibration  of  the 
air  or  ground  felt  when  standing  immediately  beside  them. 

When  both  engines  are  running  their  intakes  exhaust  a1x>ut  4000 
cu.  ft.  of  air  per  minute  from  the  room.  After  the  installation  was 
made  it  was  found  to  be  practically  impossible  to  keep  the  engine 
room  warm  enough  in  winter.  This  was  Ingeniously  overcome  by 
making  an  air  intake  to  the  room  and  at  the  same  time  utilising 
a  portion  of  the  waste  heat  of  the  exhaust.  The  iron  exhaust  pipe 
on  one  side  of  the  station  was  bricked  in.  leaving  about  a  €-in. 
space  around  the  pipe  and  with  the  outer  end  of  the  brickwork 
open.  The  inner  end  of  this  brickwork  opens  into  the  floor  of 
the  engine  room  near  the  intake  ports  of  the  engine.  The  air  is 
thus  drawn  in  over  the  hot  exhaust  pipe.     The  advantage  is  two- 
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fold  —  the  warmed  air  produces  a  better  mixture  for  the  cylinders 
and  gives  the  needed  warmth  for  the  engine  room. 

The  exhaust  pipe  from  the  other  engine  is  carried  through  tte 
oil-tanlc  room  and  the  whole  room  is  used  as  an  intake  flue  for  tb* 
engine.  Incidentally  this  heat  in  the  oil-tank  room  keeps  the  oil 
in  good  shape  in  the  coldest  weather. 

Watbr  Supplt  Pboviobd  bt  Dbbp  Wwllb 

The  village  water  requirements  are  supplied  from  two  deep  wells» 
and  in  order  that  the  pumping  could  be  done  entirely  by  electrical 
means  a  spcial  type  of  deep-well  pump,  manufactured  by  the 
Deming  Company,  was  used.  These  two  deep-we}l  punii>8  are  bdt 
driven  by  l&-h.p.  variable-speed  motors.  These  were  the  first 
pumps  of  the  kind  to  be  installed  and  their  operation  is  considered 
very  satisfactory.  During  peak  load  on  the  electric  system  th* 
deep-well  pumps  are  slowed  down  to  the  bare  requirements  of  the 
system.  They  discharge  into  a  60,000-gal.  cistern  from  which  the 
water  is  supplied  under  60-lb.  pressure  to  the  mains  and  stand* 
pipe  by  two  centrifugal,  two-stage,  350-gal.-per-minute  pumps, 
driven  by  20-h.p.  variable-speed  motors,  which  are  also  slowed  dbws 
during  peak-load  periods. 

Scalped  oil  is  purchased  in  10,000-gal.  lots  from  the  Texas  Com- 
pany and  stored  in  the  12,000-gal.  tank  in  the  station.  The  average 
fuel  cost  for  the  year  1916,  placed  in  the  tank  at  Downer's  Grove, 
was  2.94  cents  per  gallon.  The  average  cost  of  oil  at  the  switch* 
board  for  the  same  period,  including  that  used  in  trial  runs,  testing 
out,  tuning  up,  etc.,  was  0.331  cent  per  kilowatt-hour.  The  oil 
consumption  was  found  on  test  to  be  0.50  lb.  of  oil  per  brake  horse- 
power-hour full  load;  0.62  lb.  of  oil  per  brake  horsepower-hotir 
three-quarters  load,  and  0.60  lb.  of  oil  per  brake  horsepowerohour 
one-half  load,  for  oil  having  a  heat  value  of  19.000  B.t.u.  per  pound. 
The  over-all  efficiency  of  the  station  is  above  30  per  cenL 

Comparative  Cost  of  Pumping  Water  by  Steam  and  Producer 
Gas  In  a  Municipal  Pumping  Plant.  Thomas  E.  Butterfield 
(Power,  May  2,  1911),  has  given  the  following  figures  for  the 
municipal  plant  of  Haddonfleld,  N.  J.  The  water  is  taken  from 
four  artesian  wells  about  220  ft  deep.  From  each  well  a  €-in. 
branch  leads  to  a  12-in.  main  extending  from  the  well  field  to  m 
water-tight  concrete  cistern  20  ft  in  diameter  and  42  ft.  deep,  the 
12-in.  main  extending  about  30  ft  down  into  this  cistern,  water 
being  siphoned  out  of  (he  wells  as  soon  as  the  pumps  lower  the 
water  level  in  the  cistern. 

Table  XXXIX  gives  th^  dally  expense  with  a  rate  of  pumping  of 
1,000.000  gals,  per  day. 

In  making  the  comparison,  data  from  steam  pumping  plants  of 
similar  size  have  been  utilized  to  determine  the  cost  of  operation. 
The  actual  prices  bid  for  a  steam  plant  were  used  in  determining: 
the  charges  for  interest,  depreciation,  sinking  fund,  etc  It  should 
be  understood,  however,  that  the  figures  given  do  not  represent  the 
cost  of  operating  the  whole  system  because,  with  the  exception  of 
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TABLE  XXXIX.     COST  OF  PUMPING  BY  STEAM  A^^D  GAS 

Producer 
Steam      gas 
plant     plant 

Interest  on  cost  of  building  and  contents  for  one  day, 

rate    4%%    I  2.20     |  2.85 

Daily  average  charge  for  repairs  and  maintenance. . .  0.35  0.41 
Daily   debit   to   sinlcing   fund.    Interest   at   4%.   based 

on  complete  renewal  in  forty  years 0.48         0.68 

Daily  cost  of  operation: 

(a)  Labor:  two  men.   12  hours  each,  at   $80  and 

$76  per  month 5.10  6.10 

(b)  Fuel  at  $3.50  per  ton    9.45  2.13 

(c)  Oil     u 0.20  0.25 

<d)     Waste 0.02  0.02 

(e)     Light    (oil)    0.10  0.10 

(/)       Miscellaneous     0.20  0.20 

Total  daily  expense $18.10     $11.74 

Kstlmated  cost  of  pumping  1000  gallons  water  by  steam  1.81  cts. 
ElHimated  cost  of  pumping  1000  gallons  water  by  gas..  1.17  cts. 
Sstlmated  saving  per  1,000,000> gallons  water  pumped $6.36 

the  building  and  contents,  no  charges  are  made  for  interest,  main- 
tenance, depreciation  and  sinking  fund  for  the  general  system. 
Office  expenses,  improvements,  etc.,  are  lil<ewi.qe  not  Included,  as 
these  charges  would  remain  the  same  with  either  gas  or  steam  as 
the  source  of  power.  The  cost  of  constructing  the  gas-power  plant 
as  compared  with  a  steam  plant  of  similar  size,  however,  has  been 
taken  into  consideration. 

Cost  of  Installing  and  Operating  Pumps  In  a  Small  Waterworks. 
W.  R  Housman  (Engineering  News,  May  7,  1914),  gives  the  fol- 
lowing comparative  costs  of  installing  and  operating  3  pumping 
units. 

TWO    10-IN.    SIMPLE   DUPLEX    STEAM    PUMPS 

Two  pumps»  delivered  and  erected   $  3.200 

Foundationes    350 

Two  80-hp.  return-tubular  boilers  bricked-in  and  erected  on 

foundations  with  steel  stacks   2.220 

One  150-hp.  feed  heater  and  two  feed  pumps 450 

Steam  ana  exhaust  piping,  covered  -and  erected    850 

Brick  building  (27  x  58  ft.)    3.700 

Total     .$10,770 

TWO  TANDBM-OOMPOUND  DIRECT-ACTINO  STEAM  PUMPS 

In  this  estimate  the  increased  cost  of  the  pump  is  about  off.set 
by  the  decreased  boiler  capacity  required  and  the  build- 
ing would  be  the  same,  hence  the  estimate  of $10,770 

TWO    600-aAL.    TRIPLEX    PUMPS 

Two  pumps  with  motor  and  starting  apparatus $4,300 

Foundations    550 

Wiring  and  erection  500 

Building  (aOx2e  ft.) 1.400 

Total $6,760 


fi 
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TWO  600-OAL.  CENTRIFUOA.L  PUMPS 

Two  pumps  with  motor  and  starting  apparatus $2,1' 

Foundations    i'5 

Wiring  and  erection    4y 

Building    (24  X  28  ft.)    1.1 

Total     |4.i5 

To  obtain  the  coal  required,  the  assumed  steam  consixmpticir 
multiplied  by  the  hydraulic  h.p.  and  divided  by  34.6  gives  the  boiler- 
h.p.-load.  With  a  4.6-lb.  (per  boiler  h.p.-hr.)  rate  and  a  Itberil 
amount  for  banlcing  the  estimated  figures  result.  This  ooal  rate 
is  excessive  for  a  large  and  very  good  plant  using  sood  ooal;  it 
should  be  increased  for  a  poor  plant  and  poor  coal  but  may  be 
decreased  for  very  good  coal.  Moreover,  the  steam  oonsumptsor. 
given  would  be  materisilly  increased  for  old  pumps  in  bad  repair 
or  units  with  poorly  adjusted  valves. 

ESTIMATED   OPEBATINO   CKAROBS    FOR    8MAI.L   WATBH   WORKS    PITMP 

INBTAU^TIONS. 

Duplex  Centrif* 

steam  pump  Triplex         ugai 

Efficiency  of  pump,  per  cent,  (not  includ- 
ing 10%  slip  loss,  etc.)  : 

Pumping  into  mains    60  47 

Pumping   into   standpipe    -47  Bi 

Steam,  lbs.  per  water  h.p.   (includ.  10% 
slip  loss,  etc.)  : 

Pumping  into  mains    80  

Pumping  into  standpipe    60  


k    •    • 


Cost  of  installation: 

Pumping  into   mains    $10,770  $6,750          $4,25' 

Pumping  Into  standpipe    10.770  6,750            4.SSd 

Cost  per  year  of  electric  current  at  S^ 
cts.  per  kw-hr. : 

Pumping  into  mains    8,380            6.351 

Pumping  into  standpipe 4,190           4,8  U 

Cost  per  year  of  coal  at  $2.50  per  ton: 

Pumping  into  mains 1.506  

Pumping  into  standpipe   1,369  

Interest  and  depreciation  at  12^%: 

Pumping  into   mains    1.346  844               531 

Pumping  into  standpipe    1,243  844              531 

Oil.  waste  and  repairs 215  135                65 

Total  yearly  charge: 

Pumping  into   mains    3,067  9.359           5.94T 

Pumping  into  standpipe    2.827  6.169           5.439 

A  Water  Pumping  Diagram.  Prank  Richards  (Compressed  Air. 
May,  1913),  gives  the  diagram  here  presented,  which  may  be  foun4 
convenient  for  ready  reference  In  water  pumping  compariaons  or 
in  preliminary  estimates  of  pumping  requirements.     It  repreeeflts 
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thraughout  the  theoretical  b.p.,  or  100%  efflciency.  In  pumping  dif- 
ferent nambera  ol  k^b   per  mln.  to  different  helghte,  up  to  1.000  ft. 
The  weight  of  the  KiJlon  beinK  taken  as  8.34  lbs.  the  etatement 
would   be:     Number   of   Ballons   per    minute,    multiplied    by    g.34 


Flff.   2.     Theoretical  diagram  of  power  required  for  lifting  water. 

pounds,  multiplied  by  height  of  lift  In  feet,  divided  by  ta.OOO  ft.-Ibe.. 
equals  h  P. 

Thus  EOO  gala  X  1.S4  i  800  ft,  Ot  lift  4-  33,000  =  101  h.p..  as  shown 

Efficiency  Teat  of  an  Air  Lift  Pump.  In  testing  a  Talbot  air 
lift  pump  In  Camden.  N.  J.,  L-  T.  IDdwards  (Engineering  and  Con- 
tracting, Aug.  9,   lllie>.  states  that  the  air  was  measured  with  a 


Gal  lorn  PerlAinufa 


Fig.  S.     Diagram  of  air  lift  pump  efflciency. 
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General  Blectric  air  flow  meter,  and  the  water  was  m^asared  by 
pumping  into  a  1,000-ffal.  tank  for  an  interval  of  time  measured 
with  stop  watches.  The  accompanying  curves  were  plotted  from 
the  table.  The  normal  output  of  the  well  was  about  300  gala  per 
minute  and  the  efficiency  at  this  point  was  very  nearly  60%.  Thii 
efficiency  is  over  all  from  the  steam  end  of  the  compressor.  F^- 
teen  per  cent,  was  added  to  the  theoretical  air  horsepower  to  allov 
for  friction.  The  curves  show  that  when  the  well  is  forced  beyond 
the  normal  output,  the  efficiency  falls  off  rapidly.  This  is  due  u 
the  increase  of  water  friction  with  the  higher  velocity  and  to  tbe 
decreased  submergence. 

The  following  data  relate  to  the  well  and  the  test:  I>epth  of 
well.  120  ft. ;  diameter,  8  ins. ;  surface  to  foot-piece,  106  ft. ;  foot- 
piece  to  point  of  discharge,  116.6  ft ;  eduction  pipe,  6  Ins. ;  air 
pipe,  1.25  ina 
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43.9 

3.56 

6.64 

54.2 
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392 

27.6 

37.6 

.255 

55 

62.0 

4.66 

11.30 

40.2 

Cost  of  Pumping  Machinery  and  Reservoirs  for  Small  Water 
Works.  W.  S.  Johnson  (Engineering  and  Contracting,  Sept.  30. 
1914).  gives  the  cost  of  several  small  pumping  plants  of  municipally 
owned  water  works  in  Massachusetta 

The  cost  of  buildings  for  this  machinery  is  given  in  the  chapter 
on  Buildings. 

The  costs  of  distributing  reservoirs  for  these  plants  are  given  in 
Table  XLI. 

Cost  of  Pumping  at  Scranton,  Pa.  The  total  pumpage  of  the 
Maiden  Creek  pum|)ing  station  of  Scranton.  Pa.,  for  one  year  va5 
2,269.191,840  gala,  without  allowance  for  slip.  The  statfon  i.*! 
equipped  with  Worthington  and  Allis-Chalmers  pumping  machiner>'. 
Bituminous  coal  costing  $2.66  per  gross  ton  delivered  was  used  and 
6.022.100  lbs.  were  consumed  during  the  year.  The  wood  used  co5t 
$3.50  per  cord,  and  an  amount  equivalent  to  1,800  Iba  of  ooaJ  wa5 
used.  The  average  static  head  against  which  the  pumps  work^si 
was  212.6  ft.,  and  the  average  dynamic  head  was  291.8  ft.  Th« 
number  of  gals,  pumped  i)er  pound  of  equivalent  coal  was  375.  The 
total  cost  of  maintiiining  the  pumping  station  was  113.301.91.  or 
$5.89  per  million  gals,  pumped,  or  2  cts.  per  million  gala  ralHrd 
1  ft.  (dynamic).  The  principal  items  in  the  station  expenses  were: 
Coal.  $7,129.83;  oiling  and  packing.  $1,010.73:  firing  tMilers,  $967. 
running  enginen,  $907.54;  unloading  and  stacking  coal.  $601. T6. 
superintendence  and  general  work,  $528.43;  oil  and  grease,  $603.S6; 
tools  and  supplies.  $354.70;  watching.  $300.74. 
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Cost  of  Pumping  at  Two  River  Flushing  Stations,  Milwaukee, 
^Is.  At  Milwaukee,  Wla.,  tliree  rivers  Join  and  enter  Lake  Mich- 
Isran.  Two  of  the  rivers,  the  Miiwaukee,  which  flows  south  parallel 
to  the  lake  shore,  and  the  Kinnickinnic,  which  flows  north  and  also 
parallel  to  the  lake  shore,  are  constantly  being  flushed  out  by  means 
of  piimplng  lake  water  into  them  some  distance  above  their  mouth. 
The  tunnels  supplying  the  water  from  the  lake  are  each  12  ft.  in 
diameter.  The  Milwaukee  tunnel  is  2,634  ft  long  and  the  Kinnic- 
klnnic  tunnel  is  7.186  ft.  long.  The  pumping  plants  are  each  of 
the  same  capacity,  rated  at  500  cu.  ft.  per  sec 

The  Milwaukee  river  flushing  station  is  located  at  the  lake  end 
of  the  tunnel  and  Is  equipped  with  an  R.  P.  Allis  vertical  tandem 
screw  pumping  engine  and  four  return  tubular  boilers,  54  ins.  x  16 
ft.,  with  down  draft  furnace. 

The  Kinnickinnic  pumping  station  is  located  at  the  river  end 
of  the  flushing  tunnel.  It  is  equipped  with  an  Allis-Chalmers  verti- 
cal tandem  screw  pumping  engine  and  two  horizontal  tubular 
boilers,  72  Ins.  x  18  ft.,  with  down  draft  furnaces. 

The  data  on  the  operation  of  these  plants  for  the  year  1909  are 
as  follows: 

Milwaukee  Kinnlck- 

River  Innic  River 

Total   million  gals,  displaced 114.306  90.619 

Av.  dynamic  head  pumped  against,  ft.  2.78  3.02 

Av.  steam  pressure,  lbs 96  140 

Coal   consumed   when   pumping,    tons..  2.207  1.694 

Orade  of  coal,  screenings Youghlogheny  Youghiogheny 

Coal  consumed  per  million  foot,  gals...  13.89  12.15 

Ft.-lbs.  of  work  per  100  lbs.  of  coal.  ...58,523.230  68.887.288 

Coal  used  for  starting  flres.  lbs 176.550  97,150 

Coal  used  for  all  purposes,  tons 2.295.7  1,742.8 

Per  cent  of  ash   11.92  13.94 

Cost  of  coal   per  ton    $2,406  $2,265 

Cost  of  operation : 

Salaries    $11,940.00  $13,732.17 

Coal     6.653.76  4.877.53 

Total   cost    $21,627.80  $19,642.52 

Cost  per  million  ft.-gals $0,068  $0,089 

Cost  of  Pumping  Water  by  Gasoline,  Kerosene  and  Steam  Pumps 
for  Railway  Water  Supply. 

(Abstract  of  committee  report  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Association  of  Railway  Superintendents  of  Bridges  and  Buildings.) 

Chicago  d  Baatem  lUinoia  R.  R.  A.  S.  Markley  gives  the  follow- 
ing results  of  tests  made  to  determine  the  cost  of  pumping  at 
several  of  the  water  stations  on  this  road.  The  results  from  the 
steam  plant  are  given  merely  for  comparison. 

Chicago  d  yorthweatem  Ry,  The  data  in  the  table  are  given  by 
A.  W.  Merrick  as  showing  the  cost  of  pumping  by  gasoline  power. 

8t.  Louia  d  Southtoeatem  Ry.  J.  S.  Berry  gives  the  cost  of  pump- 
ing as  follows,  using  an  8-h.p.,  gear  burr  (Fairbanks,  Morse  A  Co.) 
combination  outfit: 
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Suction,  size,  ina   

Suction,  lift,  ft 

Discharcre,  horizontal,  size,  ins.  . . . 
Discharge,  horizontal,  distance,  ft 

Discharge,  vertical,  size,  in& 

Dischargre,  vertical,  distance,  ft  . . 


10 


SO 


OOBt- 


Per  1,000  gals.,   grasoline    (0.1700 

Per  1,000  erals.,    coai    0.0335 

Per  1,000  g^als.,  labor   0.0420 

Oasoline,  per  gallon 0.1700 

Coal,  per  ton 2.90 

Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of  Pittsburg,     The  following  data  are 
given  by  A.  F.  Miller: 

Cost  of  pumping  water  per  1,000  gals.,  gasoline.  .|0.00$2S 

Cost  of  pumping  water  per  1,000  gals.,  coal 0.0125 

Cost  of  pumping  water  per  1,000  gals.,  labor,  gaso- 
line      0.02 

Cost  of  pumping  water  per  1,000  gals.  labor,  coal. .   0.05 

Coat  of  gasoline  per  gallon O.IO 

Cost  of  coal  per  ton   2.50 


TABLE    XLTI.     COST    OF   PUMPING    WATER    AT    WATER 
STATIONS  CHICAGO  &  EASTERN   ILJ^INOIS  R.  R. 

Water  station.  Oxford.  Winthrop.     Tranuna 

Date    Oct..  1900  Oct.  1900  l»01 

Make  of  engine Stewart  Stewart  Stickney 

Size  of  engine,  ins 6x10  6x10  

Make  of  pump Stewart  Stewart  Stlckney 

Size   of   pump,    ins 6x10  5  x  10  

Vertical  section,  ft   15  16  20 

Horizontal  suction,  ft 30  30  15 

Size  of  suction  pipe,  ins 4  4  5 

VerUcal  discharge,   ft    46  45  45 

Horizontal  discharge,  ft 260  75  125 

Size  of  discharge  piije,  ins. 4  4  6 

Period   of  test    3  days  5  days  425  days 

Fuel     Pick-up  coal  Mine-run  coal  Gasoline 

Amount  of  fuel    (gals,  or  lbs.)..  760  1470  616 

Water  pumped,  gals 47.620  126,093  4.$36.000 

Fuel  per  1,000  gals,  water   (gal. 

or  lb.)    15.9  11.76  0.13 

Cost  of  fuel  (gal.  or  ton)    $0,08  $1.80  $0.10 

Wages  of  pumper,  per  month.  . . .  17.50  17.60  10.00 
Cost    ignitor    battery    per    1.000 

gals,  water    30.0011 

Cost  of  fuel  per  1,000  gals,  water  $0.00638  $0.0106  $0,013 
Cost    of    labor    per    1,000     gals. 

water     $0.0362  $0.0229  $0  0?8 

Total  cost  per  1.000  gals,  water.  $0.04258  $0.0335  $0.0421 

Kind  of  pump,  size  and  h.p. :  Combined  gasoline.  8-fn.  piston. 
8-in.  stroke.  6-h.p.     Steam,  10x7x10  in.    (Blake). 

Suction,  size  and  lift :     Gasoline,  6-ft  suction,  size  6  Ins..  10  ft 
lift.     Steam,  suction  6  ins.,  increased  to  6  ins.  at  pump,  lift  12  ft. 
distance  horizontally  70   ft. 

Discharge,  horizontal  distance  and  size:  Gasoline,  disachargv  S 
ins.  increased  to  6  ins.  at  pump,  distance  35  ft.  Steara,  di^aeharge 
4  ins.  increased  to  6  ins.  at  pump,  distance  60  ft 
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Discharge,  vertical  distance  and  sise:  Gasoline,  discharge  €  ins^ 
distance  35  ft.     Steam,  discharge  6  ins.,  distance  36  ft. 

The  difference  in  cost  of  labor  per  thousand  gallons  of  water 
between  coal  and  gasoline  is  explained  as  lying  in  salary  of  pumper, 
the  man  using  coal  receiving  |33  per  month  and  the  man  using 
gasoline  receiving  $5  per  month. 

Lake  Superior  d  lahpeming  Ry.  The  following  data  are  given 
by  A.  Anderson: 

Total  cost  of  pumping  for  1907 : 

Whiteflsh     Blapneck 
tank  tank 

Labor,    pumping    1117.08  $187.91 

Keeping  fire  under  tank   49.26  67.00 

Coal   for  fire  under  tank 19.37  19.37 

Gasoline     63.61  46.93 

Oil  and  waste 4  62  6.26 

Repairs   to    engine    48.69  72.69 

Repairs,  buildings  or  tanks    86.67  169.39 

Cost  of  all  labor  and  material $329.20         $668.46 

No.  gals,  water  pumped  during  year 2,176,000     3,208.600 

In  explanation  of  these  figures  Mr.  Anderson  says  the  above 
statement  is  a  record  kept  of  pumping  and  repair  costs  at  two  of 
our  principal  water  stations  for  the  year  1907,  and  represents  a 
year's  maintenance  and  operation.  The  gasoline  cost  per  1.000 
gal8.  of  water  is  about  $0.0187.  A  3.6  h.p.  gasoline  engine  was  used 
at  WhiteflKh  and  a  2.6  h.p.  at  Slapneck.  The  pumps  and  engines 
are  located  beneath  tank.  Fire  is  kept  from  about  Nov.  1  to  April 
to  keep  engines,  pumps  and  water  from  freezing,  using  ordinary 
soft  coal  with  station  stoves,  for  this  purpose. 

Atchison,  Topeka  d  Banta  Fe,  J.  F.  Parker  gives  the  following 
statement : 

We  do  not  use  on  this  division  either  gasoline,  kerosene  or  coal. 
We  have  three  plants  where  distillate  is  used  and  at  the  balance 
of  our  pumping  plants  we  use  oil  for  fuel.  I  have  given  you  the 
cost  for  one  gas  engine  plant,  also  for  one  plant  where  crude  oil 
Is  used  for  fuel.  The  deep  well  pump  and  power  head  used  at  the 
distillate  plants  is,  I  believe,  machinery  that  is  used  only  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

The  cost  at  the  station  using  distillate  is  given  by  Mr.  Parker 
as  follows: 

Cost  of  pumping  water  per  1.000  gals.,  distillate. ..  .$.039 

Cost  of  pumping  water,  per  1,000  gals.,  labor 016 

Cost  of  distillate  per  gal 08 

Kind  of  pump,  size  and  horse  power:  Pomona  deep  well  double^ 
plunger  pump,  with  No.  18  power  head,  operated  by  10-h.p.  West 
Coast  gasoline  engine. 

Suction,  sise  and  lift:     6-in.  suction,  80-ft  lift 

Discharge,  horizontal  distance  and  size:  4-in.  discharge,  distance 
600  ft 

Discharge,  vertical  distance  arid  size:  4-in.  discharge,  distance 
27  ft 
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TABL.G  XLIV.  AVERAGE  COST  OP  PUMPING  WATER  PER 
100  GALLONS  BY  GASOLINE  ENGINE  POWER  FOR  SIX 
MONTHS,  AUG..  1902.  TO  JAN.,  1903,  INCLUSIVE  (NOT 
INCLUDING  REPAIRS) 

ConMumptlon  ConBumptlon 

C.  A  N.  W.                      under  500.000  gala  over  600.000  gala. 

Ry.                                   per  month  per  month 

Gals,  per      Cost  per  Gals  per         Cost  per 

Divisions                    month       1,000  gals.  month          1,000  gals. 

Galena     334.000         (  .0760  l.f^J.OOO         |  .0413 

Wisconsin     196.000             .0600  ,    ^JMJS              SJSJ 

Iowa     16,320.000             .0200 

Ashland     107.000             .1130  ?.?2HSS             'S??? 

I.   &  M 286,000             .0906  4,109.000              0392 

Average     10.0824         10.0828 

Regarding  the  use  of  crude  oil.  Mr.  Parker  states: 
Our  pumping  is  done  principally  by  steam  pumps,  using  crude 
oil  for  fuel  at  26  cts.  per  barrel  of  42  gals.  With  this  oil  we  are 
enabled  to  raise  water  80  ft.,  including  suction  and  discharge,  at  a 
cost  of  $.0015  for  the  oil  per  1.000  gals,  of  water  pumped  and  $.016 
for  labor,  or  a  total  of  $.0166.  At  this  crude  oil  plant,  VIctorville, 
wo  produced  for  the  month  3.607.000  gals,  of  water  at  a  coat  of 
877.60  for  fuel,  labor  and  maintenance,  or  an  average  of  $.022  per 
1,000   gals,   of  water. 

Northern  Pacific  Ry,  F.  Ingalls  furnishes  the  following  data, 
where  the  cost  of  pumping  with  gasoline  artd  coal  are  very  nearly 
equal: 

Cost  of  pumping  water  per  1.000  gals.,  gasoline   ..$0.0338 

Cost  of  pumping  water  per  1.000  gals.,    coal    0.02 

CoHt  of  pumping  water  per  1.000  gals.,    labor,    gas  0.0225 
Cost  of  pumping  water  per  1,000  gals.,    labor,    coal  0.039 

Cost  of  ga.sollne  per  gal 0.16 

Cost  of  coal  per  ton  (lignite  coal  used)    1.26 

Kind  of  pump,  size  and  horse  power:  6xl2-in.  pump  In  steam 
plant.  20  h.p.  gasoline  engine,  with  Smith-Vaile  deep  well  pump, 
in  gasoline  plant. 

Suction,  size  and  lift:  6-ln.  suction,  800  ft.  long,  with  12-ft. 
lift,  in  steam  plant;  8-in.  suction,  18-ft.  lift,  in  gasoline  plant. 

Discharge,  horizontal  distance  and  size:  6-in.  discharge,  100  ft 
long,  in  steam  plant;  6-!n.  discharge.  126  ft  long,  in  gasoline  plant. 

Discharge,  vertical  distance  and  size:  6-in.  discharge,  32  ft.  to 
bottom  of  tank  in  both  plants. 

Lake  Brie  d  Weatem  R.  R.     Penwell  gives  the  following  data : 

"  We  have  but  few  gasoline  pumping  stations.  We  have  two 
small  plants  that  are  not  considered  in  this  report  that  are  very 
expensive.  My  experience  has  been  that  if  a  small  supply  is  re- 
quired there  is  but  little  economy  in  gasoline  outfits,  but  where  a 
large  supply  is  required  we  have  found  the  gasoline  economical. 
We  have  but  four  gasoline  pumping  stations  and  no  kerosene 
plants." 
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The  following  table  gives  results  of  Mr.  Penwell's  tests: 

Cost  of  pumping  water  per  1,000  gals.,  gasoline  ....  (0.OS2 

Cost  of  pumping  water  per  1.000  gals.,    coal    0.057 

Cost  of  pumping  water  per  1,000  gaJs.,  labor 0.012 

Cost  of  gasoline  per  gal 0.11 

Cost  of  coal  per  ton 2.50 

Kind  of  pump,  size  and  horse  power:  Fairbanks.  Morse  A  Co-. 
Duplex,  10x7x12  in.,  steam  plant.  Fairbanks,  Morse  St  Co.,  8  z  12 
In.,  in  gasoline  plant. 

Suction,  sise  and  lift:     6-in.  suction,  16-ft.  lift. 

Discharge,  horizontal  distance  and  size:  6-in.  discharge.  S.SOf 
ft.  long. 

Discharge,  vertical  distance  and  size :     6-in.  discharge.  50  fL  long. 

Total  Fixed  Charges  and  Operating  Costs  of  Rotatory  Pumps 
Compared  with  Jhose  of  High- Duty,  Vertical,  Triple- Expansion 
Type.  The  following  figures  based  on  estimates  were  prepared  by 
Walter  O.  Beyer,  and  published  in  Engineering  Record,  June  15, 
1912. 

CAPACITT    8,000,000  QAL.   DAILT 

"Vf.iruipfe'>      «1  ^^^l^'  »^«^ 

Item.  «*150:0()o!o00  ^"J^if/ J,*^^??^^ 

duty,  three  126-        ^Hj^j  liSK JL 
hfp.  boilers.  *»•*>•  *»»««• 

Cost  pump,  unit $72,000  116.000 

Int.  and  depr.,  10% 7,200  l.COO 

Cost  boilers   11.260  16.760 

Int  and  depr..  17% 1,916  2.680 

Labor,  3  shifts,  engines 2,700  2.700 

Labor,  3  shifts,  boilers 1,800  1,800 

ToUl  int.,  depr.  and  labor 13.616  8,780 

Fuel  cost.  $2  per  ton 7,467  10,700 

Fuel  cost,  $3  per  ton 11,129  16.100 

Fuel  coat.  %i  per  ton 14,934  21.400 

Total  annual  cost,  coal,  at  S2..  21.082  19,480 

Total  annual  cost,  coal,  at  S3..  24.744,  24,880 

ToUl  annual  cost,  coal,  at  $4. .  28,649  20,180 


CAPACITY  20.000,000  OAI..  DAILY 

280  ft.  head  vert  981  w.h.p.  steam- 
c.  &  f-w..  trip.-      turbine  centriftigal 

Item.                                         exp.  166.000.000  120,000.000  duty, 

duty,  three  226-  three  300-h.p^ 

h.p.  boilera.  boilers. 

Cost  pump,  ufiit $120,000  $26,000 

Int  and  depr.,  10% 12.000  2.600 

Cost  boilers   20.260  27.000 

Int  and  depr.,  17% 3,440  4.690 

Labor,  3  shifts,  engines 2,700  2.700 

Labor.  3  shifts,  boilers 1.800  1.800 

Total  int,  depr.  and  labor  ....       19.940  11.690 

Fuel  cost.  $2  per  ton *     18.670  18.630 

Fuel  cost  $3  per  ton 20.336  27,946 

Fuel  cost  $4  per  ton 27,140  37.260 

Total  annual  cost,  coal,  at  82.  .        33.610  30.330 

Total  annual  cost.  coal,  at  83..       40.276  39.636 

Total  annual  cost  coal  at  $4..       47,080  48,960 
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CAPACITT   40,000.000  GAL.  DAILY 

300  ft.  head  276  deg.    2120  w.h.p..  28.5- 
superheat  vert.  in.  vac.  steam 

200-lb.  steam  pressure.  c.  &  f-w.,  trip.-        turbine,  centrifu- 

Item.  exp.  223,000.000         gal,  193,000,000 

duty,  three  350-         duty,  three  400- 
h.p.  boilers.  h.p.  boilers. 

Cost  pump   $210,000  $65,000 

Int  and  depr.,  10% 21.000  6,500 

Cost,  boilers    81.500  36,000 

Int.  and  depr.,  17%   6,360  6.100 

Labor,  3  shifts,  engines 7,200  7.200 

Labor,  3  shifts,  boilers 6,320  6.320 

Total  int.,  depr.  and  labor  ....  39.480  24,120 

Fuel  cost,  coal,  at  $2 23,265  26.800 

Fuel  cost,  coal,  at  33 34,897  40,200 

Fuel  cost,  coal,  at  $4 46,330  53.600 

Total  annual  costs,  coal,  at  32.  62,476  60.920 

Total  annual  costs,  coal,  at  |3.  74.377  64,320 

Total  annual  costs,  coal,  at  $4.  86,810  77,720 

The  prices  for  pumping  units  are  believed  to  be  accurate  and 
Include  condensers,  piping  and  foundations  complete. 

No  account  has  been  taken  of  the  greater  volume  required  in 
the  buildings  for  reciprocating  units.  However,  the  difference  in 
cost  of  foundations  has  been  taken  into  account,  because  this  is 
an  addition  in  existing  buildings  and  can  be  computed  easily.  In  a 
comparison  of  this  kind  certain  assumptions  must  necessarily  be 
made.  All  figures  of  flrsf^cost  of  apparatus  have  been  taken  from 
or  estimated  from  recent  (1912)  bids  on  the  two  types  of  machinery 
under  consideration.  The  first  cost  per  boiler  h.p.  we  have  taken 
to  be  $30  complete  with  piping,  chimney,  stokers,  etc.  The  use  of  a 
lower  figure  would  favor  the  turbine-driven  pump  as  compared 
with  the  high-duty  engine,  but  we  believe  with  everything  taken 
Into  consideration  this  will  prove  to  be  an  average  figure.  We  have 
assumed  the  following  annual  charges  against  pumping  machinery: 
Interest  6%;  depreciation,  3%;  repairs  and  supplies.  2%;  total,  10%. 

We  have  also  assumed  the  following  annual  charges  against  the 
boiler  equipment :  Interest,  6% ;  depreciation.  6% ;  repairs  and  sup- 
plies, 6%;  labor  on  maintenance,  2%;  total,  17%. 

It  will  be  noted  in  the  above  that  an  annual  depreciation  of  3% 
has  been  taken  on  the  first  cost  of  both  the  crank-and-flywheel  and 
turbine-driven  unit,  equivalent  to  a  life  of  S3V6  years.  We  have 
chosen  this  method  rather  than  one  in  which  the  capital  charges 
are  figured  on  a  constantly  decreasing  book  value  for  the  pumping 
machinery  and  boilers,  in  order  to  avoid  a  complicated  method  of 
accounting.  For  the  reason  that  less  data  are  available  on  the  life 
of  turbine-driven  units  than  on  crank-and-flywheel  units,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  some  objection  may  be  made  to  this  assumption  of  a  life 
of  33VS  years  for  each  machine.  However,  as  in  neither  case  the 
question  of  obsolescence  has  been  taken  into  account,  we  believe 
the  assumption  a  fair  one. 

It  appears  that  the  steam  turbine  has  reached  a  stage  of  de- 
velopment such  that  improvements  will  appear  only  as  refinements 
of  type,  and  possibly  steam  economies  can  be  reduced  only  sufil- 
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ciently  to  render  obsolete  the  present  good  designs  by  better  theo- 
retical design  and  by  better  steam  conditions.  The  use  of  hlc^ 
steam  pressures  and  superheat  may  be  expected  to  gradualljr  obtain 
further  favor  in  this  country  as  in  European  practice,  where  ISO 
degs.  Fahr.  superheat  and  200  lbs.  steam  pressure  are  not  unusoai 
This,  however,  entails  practically  no  change  in  turbines  mm  ooo- 
struoted  for  present  steam  conditlona 

Fuel  costs  are  based  on  a  boiler  efflciency  of  65%  heat  conteDt 
of  13,000  B.tu.  per  pound  of  coal  and  24  hra.  per  day  opermtioB. 
The  duties  given  are  on  a  basis  of  150  lbs.  steam  pressure  with  no 
superheat.  Three  examples  are  taken  baaed  on  coal  at  $2,  $2  and 
14  per  ton.  Where  coal  can  be  obtained  cheaper  than  $2  per  ton 
the  advantages  of  the  turbine-driven  pump  are  more  clearly  marked. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  point  at  which  the  total  annual  costs  are 
equal  for  the  8,000. 000-gal.  crank-and-flywheel  vertical  unit,  and  the 
8,000,000  gala  turbine,  centrifugal  unit  is  when  coal  costs  I2.S1 
per  ton.  Also  for  the  20,000,000  gal.  vertical  crank-and-flywheel 
unit,  and  the  20,000,000  gal.  turbine  centrifugal  unit,  the  total 
annual  costs  will  be  equal  when  coal  costs  |2.25  per  ton.  Abow 
these  points  the  reciprocating  unit  has  the  advantage  and  beiov 
these  points  the  rotatory  unit  has  the  advantage  on  the  basis  of 
these  calculationa 

We  believe  that  it  can  be  assumed  safely  that  the  developnieBt  of 
pumping  machinery  in  the  future  will  be  along  somewhat  the  same 
lines  as  the  development  of  power  producing  machinery.  At  the 
present  time  one  of  the  most  noticeable  features  in  the  development 
of  power  machinery  is  the  increasing  favor  with  which  larger  units 
are  1>eing  adopted.  In  large  central  station  wor\(  five  years  ago 
the  ordinary  siise  of  unit  was  from  1,000  to  15.000  kws.  Now,  not 
only  in  European  practice,  but  also  in  American  practice,  25.000  fcw. 
units  are  being  Installed  in  the  large  statlona  There  are  two  rea^ 
sons  for  this  development,  the  first  being  the  continual  endeavor 
to  obtain  better  economy,  not  only  in  actual  steam  consumption, 
but  in  capital  charges,  Including  first  cost,  buildings,  real  estate, 
etc  The  second  reason  for  the  development  along  this  line  comes 
from  the  fact  that  engineers  of  to-day  seem  to  have  more  initiative 
than  formerly  and  where  before  the  development  of  a  15,000-kw. 
turbine  would  have  seemed  an  impossible  task,  now  the  insUdlatioa 
of  25,000-kw.  turbines  is  becoming  a  matter  of  course. 

We  have  assumed  that  there  will  be  progress  along  this  line  In 
water-works  pumping  machinery  and  that  installations  of  very 
large  units  will  be  made  in  the  future.  We  have  evolved  a  com- 
parison between  two  units  of  the  types  under  consideration,  eac^ 
having  a  capacity  of  40,000,000  gala  per  24  hrs.,  against  a  total 
head  of  300  ft  This  comparison  is  based  on  utilising  the  greatest 
range  of  steam  temperature  which  the  best  modem  practice  hss 
establiHhed  as  commercially  practicable,  and  which  at  the  same  time 
is  not  too  intensely  theoretical.  We  refer  here  to  ESuropean  prac- 
tice in  which  steam  pressures  of  200  Iba.  275  dega  Fahr.  supers 
heat,  and  2 8. 5 -in.  vacuum  are  successfully  and  commercially  util- 
ised.    Especially  Important  in  this  connection  is  the  item  of  high 
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vacuum,  since  in  the  case  of  waterworks  larere  quantities  of  water 
are  always  available  for  condensin^r  purposes. 

There  is  practically  no  development  necessary  on  the  turbine  to 
take  advantage  of  these  conditions,  as  the  turbine  of  almost  exactly 
the  same  characteristics  that  would  be  necessary  for  this  installa- 
tion is  now  in  successful  operation  in  hundreds  of  power-producing 
plants  to-day.  We  have  had  to  assume  no  steam  consumption,  as 
this  is  a  matter  of  test,  and  practically  have  had  to  assume  no 
pump  efficiencies,  as  we  have  taken  the  minimum,  which  we  know 
can  be  obtained  on  this  size  pump. 

It  is  apparent  from  these  tables  that  the  point  at  which  the  two 
curves  of  overall  economy  of  the  two  units  cross  is  at  a  cost  of 
approximately  |$.80  per  ton  for  coal. 

Cost  of  Operating  a  Small  Municipal  Pumping  Plant.  S.  Scarth 
(Power.  May  2,  1911),  states  that  Newark,  N.  T.,  a  small  town  of 
about  6.000  inhabitants,  has  a  direct-pressure  system  with  a  stand- 
pipe  located  at  the  highest  point  in  the  village.  Water  is  pumped 
from  a  receiving  basin  fed  by  gravity  from  springs.  The  average 
suction  lift  is  20  ft.  and  the  discharge  head  averages  160  ft. 

The  pumping  station  contains  two  horizontal  return  tubular  boil- 
ers, 60  ins.  by  16  ft.  These  are  used  alternately  and  are  in  fairly 
erood  condition  considering  their  age,  24  years,  and  are  allowed 
85  lbs.  pressure  by  one  of  the  leading  boiler  insurance  companies. 

The  pumps  are  Worthington  direct  acting,  one  a  compound  12 
and  18%  by  10%  by  10  ins.  in  size  and  the  other  a  simple  16  and 
10%  by  10  ina  (the  latter  is  held  in  reserve  for  emergencies). 
There  Is  one  boiler-feed  pump  6%  and  3%  by  6  Ins.,  delivering 
water  through  a  Baragwanath  heater  to  the  boilers  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  210  degs. 

Operating  an  average  of  10  hrs.  out  of  the  24  and,  being  subject 
to  a  fire  call  at  any  time,  the  plant  has  steam  up  with  banked  fires 
during  the  other  14  hra  The  night  engineer  reads  the  service 
meters  monthly.  Run-of-mine  coal  is  used,  which  costs  |2.95  per 
ton  delivered  in  the  coal  bin. 

The  cost  of  operating  the  station  for  the  year  ending  Feb.  28, 
1911,  was  as  follows  (not  including  interest  and  depreciation)  : 

310  tons  coal  at  $2.95    %    914.50 

Oil  and  waste 11.50 

Packing    13.25 

Repairs     43.50 

Engineer  and  assistant 1,083.50 

(2.066.25 

In  the  year  86,836,900  gala  of  water  against  an  average  total 
head. of  180  ft.  were  delivered  to  the  mains  using  310  tons  of  coal. 
This  shows  the  duty  of  the  plant  to  be  slightly  over  21.000,000 
ft.-lba  of  work  per  100  Iba  of  coal.  The  cost  of  pumping  was, 
then,  2.379  cents  per  1000  gals,  delivered. 

The  water  end  of  the  pump  showed  an  efficiency  of  90^. 

Cost  of  Oil  Pumping  In  California.  The  following  figures  are 
taken   from   Technical    Paper  No.    70,    Bureau   of  Mines,   entitled 
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**  Methods  of  Oil  Recovery  In  California,'*  to  'which  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred for  more  complete  information  on  the  methods  pursued. 

VOLUMES  OF  NATURAL  GAS  RBQUIRBD  TO  OPERATE  A  OAS   EKOINE  OB  TO 
SUPPLY  A  STEAM  BNOINB  PLANT  USING  GAS  AS   FUEL 

UNDER  BOILERS.       (After  H.  F.  Oliphant.) 

Cubic  feet 

per  indicated 

h.p.-lkr. 

Large  gas  engine,  highest  tsrpe 9 

Ordinary  gas  engine It 

Triple-expansion  condensing  steam  engine    IC 

Double-expansion  condensing  steam  engine   20 

Single-cylinder  steam  engine  with  cut-fT 40 

Ordinary  high-pressure  steam  engine  without  cut-off...,  80 

Steam  engine  ordinarily  used  for  pumping  oil  wells 130 

Methoda  of  Oenerating  and  DistrihuHnp  Power  for  Pumping  Oil 
in  the  California  Oil  Fields  in  1»L%.     The  following  data  are  ^ven. 

No.  of  wells 6.223 

Flowing    217 

Compressed   air    247 

Gas   engines : 

Beams     1.217 

Jaclcs     1.042 

Electricity : 

Beams     S69 

Jacks     310 

Steam : 

Beams     2.095 

Jacks     636 

Data  Relative  to  Coat  of  Well-Pumping  Bquipment.  The  follow^ 
ing  data  are  given: 

DEPTH   OP   WELLS    800  -  FT.      GRAVITY    OF   OIL  +  0.876     (+15    DBGS.    B). 

Santa  Clara  Valley  District.     (Data  by  W.  R.  Hamilton.) 

Initial  Coat  of  Installation. 

Pumping  power — 

Station  driving  17  wells,  including  cost  of  building,  20-h.p. 
gas  engine,  simplex  power,  belt,  piping,  Jerker  lines, 
labor  —  everything  up  to  the  derricks  at  the  wcUk.  but 
not  including  pumping  Jacks  at  welis.  tubing  or  rods.  .$3,068  3^ 

Cost  per  well    ^ ISM.li* 

Cost  of  Operation  and  Maintenance. 

Pumping.  CoHi,  Including  wages  of  pumpers,  all  repairs  an<1 
replacements  for  power  plants  and  Jack  lines,  lubricating  oils,  eto . 
but  not  including  repairs  to  wells,  depreciation  of  plants,  or  interp<t 
on  Investment,  varied  from  30  to  55  cts.  a  day  per  well.  de|>endlnir 
on  the  extent  of  the  replacements  necessary.  An  average  for  a 
Ipiig  period  would  be  about  43  cts. 
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DBPTH  OF  WBLL8  1,000  ±  FT.      ORAVITT  OF  OIL  ±    0.985    (±  15*  B.), 

Kern  River  Field. 
Coat  of  Operation  and  Maintenanc9. 

Steam  engines.     50.8  cts.  per  barrel. 
Air  compressor.     2.4  cts.  per  barrel. 

Remarks.  The  difference  In  cost  is  due  to  the  increased  produc- 
tion when  compressed  air  Is  used. 

DBPTK  OF  WBLL8  1,000  ±  FT.      QRAVITT  OF  OIL  ±    0.965    (±  IS"*  B.). 

Kern  River  Field. 
Coat  of  Operation  and  Maintenance. 

Steam  engines.     20.24   cts.   per  barrel.  ^  -ooq  «*-\,^^  ko,.^o1 

Pumping  power.     (Driven  by  electric  motor)  18.28  cts.  per  barrel. 

Remarks.     The  daily  production  per  well  was  about  20  bbls. 

DEPTH  OF  WELLS  1,000  ±  FT.      GRAVITY  OF  OIL  ±    0.965    (±  16*  B.). 

(Kern  River  Field.     Data  by  C.  T.  Hutchinson.) 
Initial  Coat  and  Coat  of  Inatallation. 

Air  compressors..  Three  plants,  one  with  a  capacity  of  4,000 
cu.  ft  of  free  air  and  two  with  a  capacity  of  2,000  cu.  ft.  of  air, 

1200.000.  ^      ^  . 

Remarks.  The  first  plant  comprised  two  compressors  each  with 
a  capacity  of  2.000  cu.  ft.  of  free  air.  Each  compressor  had  a 
Corliss  steam  cylinder  and  twln-tandem  air  cylinders,  and  each 
machine  required  650  h.p.  when  developing  a  pressure  of  about 
160  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  There  were  five  207-h.p.  water-tube  boilers, 
one  76-kwt.  electric-light  plant,  and  two  condensers. 

Depth  of   Wella  IjOOO  ±  Ft.     Gravity  of  Oil  0.972B    (W  B.) 
(Kern  River  Field.     Data  by  Kern  River  Oil  Fields.) 

Coat  of  Operation  and  Maintenance  for  ^8  Wella, 

Steam  engines: 

Labor 10.36 

Repairs    07 

(General  expense    '. 03 

Fuel  oil   (assuming  price  of  30  cts.  per  barrel) 90 

Water     60 

$1.86 
Blectric  motors: 

Labor 10.29 

Repairs    07 

General  expense    03 

Electric  current    66 

Dally  cost  per  well $0.96 

Depth  of  Wella  eoo  to  i^OO  Ft.     Gravity  of  Oil  OJSrm  (ia*  B.). 
(Midway  Field.     Data  by  R.  S.  Hazeltlne  for  12  wells  in  group.) 

Initxal  Coat  and  Coat  of  Inatallation, 

Electric   motors: 

New  roof  on  engine  houses 1240.00 

Eleven  16  to  5  horsepower  motors.  T 

One  20  to  6  horsepower  motor,        > 6,670.00 

Three  25 -kilowatt  transformers,       J 
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Installation    |S,S00.00 

,        Counterbalance  for  beams   300.00 

Discarded  steam  enerines 1,000. Ov 

Total    $11,710.00 

Cost  per  well    I97S.83 

Co$t  of  Operation  and  Maintenance. 

Steam  enerines: 

Labor    $409.SO 

Fuel   oil    523. 2« 

Water    €97.00 

Repairs  to  boilers  and  engines 88.44 

Oil  waste  and  packing^ 97.42 

Total     '. $1.81S.S€ 

Average  daily  cost  per  well |5.09 

Electric  motors: 

Labor    8432.70 

Electric  equipment    390.27 

Fuel   oil    1S€.2« 

Water    349. S» 

Repairs  to  boilers  and  engines   22.3«' 

Oil  waste  and  packing 62.54 

Total     81.413.94 

Average  daily  cost  per  well |3.S5 

Remarks.     Boiler  water  was  purchased  at  5  cts.  per  barrel  and 
oil  produced  was  contracted  at  SO  cts.  per  barreL 

DBPTH  OF  WELLS  900  TO  1,200  FT.      ORAYITT  OF  OII«  0.9866    (15*  Bl). 

(Kern  River  Field.     Data  by  A.  G.  Critea) 

Initial  Coat  and  Coat  of  Inatdllation. 

Steam  engines: 

Corliss  condensing  engines,   320  and  420  h.p $€9,050.91 

Myers  noncondensing  cut-ofi  engines 41.430.59 

Electric  motors: 

Electric  driven  plant,   420-h.p 27,820.37 

Gas  engines: 

Included  under  air  compressors. 

Air   compressors: 

One    320-h.p.,    driven    by    Buckeye    gas    engine    pipe 

lines,    etc..    complete    39,344.1$ 

One  420-h.p..  driven  by  Buckeye  gas  engine,  complete  22.781.79 

Coat  of  Operation  and  Maintenance. 

Steam  engines: 

Corliss  — 

Interest  for  1  year  at  €% $  4.143.05 

Depreciation  for  1  year  at  10% 8.905.09 

Labor.  4  men  at  $100  per  month 4.800.00 

Repairs  and  incidentals  (estimated)    1.800.00 

Fuel  oil.  23,005  bbls.  at  35  cts.  per  barrel 8.051.76 

Total  for  1  year $25,899.89 

Myers — 

Interest  for  1  year  at  S% $  2.486.81 

Depreciation  for  1  year  at  10% 4.143.0S 

Labor,  4  men  at  $90  per  month 4.320.00 


\ 
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Reoalra  and  incidentals  (estimated)   f  1,000.00 

Fuel  oil.  5i;5«0  bbls.  at  36  cts.  per  barrel 18,026.00 

ToUl  fori  year •. 129,978.88 

Gas  engines: 

Included  under  air  compressors. 

Klectric  motors: 

Interest  at  6% I  1.667.22 

Depreciation  at- 10%   2.762.03 

Labor.  2  engines  at  |135  per  month 3.240.00 

Repairs  and  incidentals  (estimated)    600.00 

Power.  4.326.406  kw.  at  1  ct.  per  kw 43.264.06 

Total  for  1  year 161.423.81 

Air  compressors: 

One  820  h.p. — 

Interest  for  10  months  ^t  6% 11.967.21 

Depreciation  for  10  months  at  10% 3.278.68 

Labor — 

One  engineer.  S160  per  month   1.600.00 

One  engineer,  $4.60  a  day 1.363.60 

Extra  labor,  repairs   .' 82.00 

Extra  material  for  repairs 249.44 

Oil.  water,  and  incidentals   710.20 

Total    for    10    months    9.161.03 

Remarks.  Natural  gas  is  recovered  by  the  vacuum  made  by  the 
gas  engines,  its  value  not  being  considered  therefore. 

Cost  of  power  per  h.p.-hr.  was  0.00478  in  1910,  0.00488  in  1911, 
and  0.00260  in  1912. 

DSFTH  OP  WBLL8  1.860  TO  2.000  FT.    ORAVITT  OP  OIL  ±  0.962    (±17**  B.). 

(Cpalinga  Field.     Data  by  Thomas  Cox.) 

Initial  Coat  and  Cost  of  Installation. 

Gas  engines: 

Installation,   gas  mains,   traps,   tail   pumps,   foundations, 
engines  proper,  belting,  and  engine  houses 11,260 

Cost  of  Operatitm  and  Maintenance, 

Steam  engines: 

Average  total  cost  per  well  per  month |270 

Average  total  cost  per  well  per  day 9 

Gas  engines: 

Three  men  per  tour  (12  hours)  to  19  wells 33 

Two  repair  men    21 

Lubricating  oil  per  well  per  month   6 

Repairs,  power,  and  attendance  ])er  well  per  month 60 

Repairs,  power,  and  attendance  ])er  well   ]>er  day 2 

Remarks.  Thirty  and  46  h.p.  enginea  Five-inch  water  pressure. 
Magneto  ignition. 

* 

DBPTH  OP  WBLL8   1,600  TO   2,500  PT.      GRAVrrT  OP  OIL  0.9689    (16*"   B.). 

(Coalinga  Field.     Data  by  Thomas  Crumpton.) 
Initial  Coat  and  Co^t  of  Installation, 

Steam  engines: 

One  28-h.p.  engine  complete I    296.69 

One    40-h.p.    boiler    473.00 


•» 
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Boiler  connections %    116  15 

Engine  house,  12  by  14  ft,  blocks,  lumber,  labor,  etc.  .         66. ^v 

Total    ., I    ^yi.U 

Gas  engines: 

One  30-h.p.  engine  and  connections $1,027.04 

Engine  house,  16  by  14  ft.,  cement  foundation,  including 

labor    250.1J 

Total    $1.277.n 

Coat  of  Operation  and  Maintenance, 

Steam  engines: 

Operation — 

2  pumpers,  at  $106  a  month,  for  five  engines %   itM 

10  gals,  of  steam-engine  oil,  at  19  cts. l.j^ 

14  gals,  of  cylinder  oil,  at  30  cts 4  2'.' 

180  bbls.  of  fuel  oil  for  boiler  for  well 90  tu 

Haulage  of  lubricating  oil   (labor  and  horse)    1.09 

Maintenance — 

Labor  and  horse  per  month  per  well 8.19 

Repairs  of  boilers  per  month  per  well    19.30 

Average  per  well  per  month   $1615? 

Average  per  well  per  day $63.83 

Gas  engines: 
Operation — 

2  pumpers,  at  $105  per  month,  for  11  engines $19.09 

13  gals,  of  engine  oil.  at  44  cents 6  7! 

4  gals,  of  engine  oil.  at  23  cents .$2 

Haulage  of  oil  (labor  and  horse)   1.50 

Maintenance : 

Labor  and  horses,  at  $275  per  month,  for  SO  engines         5.30 
Repairs   and   renewals,   at   $88.95,   for   50   engines,   per 

month     1.7t 

Average  per  well  per  month   134.51 

Average  per  well  per  day 11.15 

DBPTH    OP    WBLL6.     2.745    FBBT.      ORAVITT    OF    OIL  ±  0.952     (Htl7*BL). 

(Coalinga  Field.     Data  by  Thomas  Cox.) 
Initial  Coat  and  Coat  of  Inatattation. 

Steam  engines:  Peroeot 

A.  Individual  steam  plant  for  each  two  wells,  using  oil  for 

fuel    100 

Gas  engines: 

B.  Individual  30-h.p.  gas  engines  4-cycle  type,  magneto  Igni- 

tion ;  including  gas  mains  and  accessories 19S 

Electric  motors: 

C.  Motor  at  each  well,  necessary  transmission  lines,  trans- 

formers,  and   receiving  station;   power  purchased....     100 

D.  Central   plant   with   steam   turbines,   fired  with  fuel   oil, 

motor  at  each  well   19C 

E.  Central    plant    with    steam    turbines,   fired   with   natural 

gas.  motor  at  each  well 337 

F.  Central    plant.     Engine-type    generators,    driven   directly 

by  gas  engine.     Electric  motor  at  each  well 264 
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Air  compressors: 

Q.  Central  plant.  Air  compressors  directly  connected  to  gsia 
engineB,  using:  natural  gas.  Air  distributed  to  each 
well  for  operatiner  steam  enerines  888 

H.  Central  plant.  Steam-driven  air  compressors,  boilers 
fired  by  natural  gas.     Air  distributed  to  each  well  for 

operating  steam  engines 393 

I.  Central  plant.  Steam-driven  air  compressors,  boilers 
fired  with  fuel  oil.  No  gas  lines.  Air  distributed  to 
each  well  for  operating  steam  engines 337 

Coat  of  Operation  and  Maintenance, 
Steam  engines:  Percent 

Comparative  working  cost  of  operation  equipment  A 100 

Cost  of  operating   steam  plants,   based   on    100-month 
wells,  per  well  per  month,  one  pumper  per  well : 

Labor  attendance   |104  88 

Fuel  oil 106.47 

Labor,  scaling  boilers 16.62 

Repairs,  material    9.67 

Engine  repairs 6.66 

Lubricating  oils 7.73 

Boiler  flues 4.00 

Water 17.17 

Per  well  per  month $270.00 

Per  well  per  day |9.00 

QsLB  engines : 

Comparative  working  cost  of  operating  equipment  B. . .       84 
Pumping  cost  for  8  wells  with  two  men  in  attendance 
per  month: 

Labor,  2  men,  at  |3.60  per  day |210 

Lubricating  oils,  17.60  per  well 60 

One-quarter  of  2  repairmen,  at  $8.60  a  day 66 

Repairs   and   renewals    120 

8  wells,  per  month |466 

Per  well  per  month   67 

Per  well  per  day   1.90 

Electric  motors: 

Comparative  working  cost  of  operation: 

Ekiuipment  C    80 

Ekiuipment  D    61 

Ekiuipment  E    60 

Equipment  F    44 

Air  compressors: 

Comparative  working  cost  of  operation: 

Equipment  G   46 

Equipment  H   66 

Equipment  I 73 

Remarks.  Percentage  costs  are  based  on  investment  for  equip- 
ment necessary  to  operate  60  wells,  pumping  100  bbls.  a  day  per 
well.  Steam  plants  using  fuel  oil,  and  placed  between  each  of  two 
wells,  with  2-pump  attendants  to  each  two  wells,  are  considered  as 
unity  for  basis  of  comparison. 

The  Thermal  Efficiency  of  Oaa  Enoinea  of  the  Size  and  Charac- 
ter  Available  for  Vae  of  the  Oil  JField  averages  between  20  to  30%. 
such  engines  require  from  8.5  to  13  cu.  ft.  of  natural  gas  per 
b.p.-hr.    At  certain  wells   2,700  ft.   deep  with   30   h.p.   four-cycle 
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type  enerines  the  hourly  consumption  of  natural  gRS  Is  about  4.006 
cu.  ft.  when  pumping  at  about  160  r.p.m.  With  oil  producer  ga.s 
from  40  to  60  cu.  ft.  per  h.p.-hr.  are  necessary  and  the  yeld  of  gas 
per  lb.  of  oil  will  usually  range  from. 50  to  70  cu.  ft. 

Coat  of  Pumping  by  Electric  Power.  The  actual  expenditure 
of  electric  energy  for  pumping  varies  widely.  The  average  used 
in  71  wells,  each  about  1,600  ft.  deep,  over  a  period  of  time  for 
which  records  were  kept,  was  70.6  kw.-hr&  a  day,  which,  at  l.S 
ct.  a  kw.-hr..  made  the  daily  cost  for  pumping  per  well  a  trifle  over 
11.05.     The  deepest  well,  2,692  ft,  used  about  90  kw.-hrs.  daily. 

In  another  instance  the  average  for  2  months  for  8  wells  vary- 
ing  In  depth  from  1,000  to  2.800  ft.  was  93  kw.-hr&  a  day.  In 
another  instance  the  average  for  12  wells  averaging  1.100  ft.  in 
depth,  with  oil  of  a  speciflc  gravity  of  0.9622  (16.6  degs.  B).  was 
71.5  kw.-hrs  a  day.  The  average  for  another  group  of  107  welK 
averaging  800  ft.  in  depth,  with  oil  of  a  speciflc  gravity  of  0.97S6 
(13.5  degs.  B.>,  was  57  kw.-hrs.  a  day.  In  another  instance,  with 
58  wells  pumped  by  three  motor-driven  jacks,  the  average  per 
well  a  day  was  26.2  kw.-hrs.  For  another  group  of  some  220  well.^ 
operated  by  Jacks,  the  cost  of  electric  energy  per  well  per  month 
varied  from  |6  to  $14.40. 

Electric  i)ower  in  the  field  is  sold  at  varying  prices,  the  common 
figure  being  about  1.5  cts.  per  kw.-hr. 

Cost  of  Pumping  Water  for  irrf option  Purposes.  The  following 
data  on  pumping  water  have  been  taken  from  Water  Supply  Paper 
222,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  In  the  district  about  BakenAeld. 
Cal.,  50  pumping  plants  are  In  use  to  develop  irrigation  water. 
Half  of  these  are  electrically  operated  and  belong  to  the  Kern 
County  Land  Co.  Each  of  these  plants  is  equipped  with  30  or  40 
h.p.  motors  direct  connected  with  No.  8.  10  or  12  centrifugal  pumps. 
Each  pump  is  connected  with  from  three  to  five  13-in.  wells,  the 
number  being  determined  by  the  yield  of  each  well.  From  the 
data  collected  on  these  wells,  the  following  cost  averages  were 
computed,  on  the  basis  of  the  quoted  charge  of  16  eta  per  h.p. 
per  24  hrs.,  for  the  electric  power  used: 

Average  depth  to  the  water  from  the  surface,  ft. . .  10 

Average  suction  20  ft.     Average  total  lift.  ft. ... .  30 

Total  yield  of  25  plants,  in  sec. -ft 100.34 

Total  h.p.  consumed 860 

Total  cost  per  day  to  develop  100.34  sec. -ft,  860  h.p. 

at    15    cts 1139.00 

Coat  per  sec. -ft  for  24  hrs 11.29 

Cost  per  acre-ft.  of  water  developed 10.65 

The  following  data  are  for  the  cost  of  operation  on  a  privately 
owned  steam  plant,  which  has  a  particularly  advantageous  location: 

Equipment:  30  h.p.  steam  engine.  No.  12  centrifugal  pump, 
five  16-ln.  wells  40  ft.  deep:  6  ft  to  water,  15-ft  suction. 
21  ft  total  lift: 

Coat  of  crude  oil  (fuel)  and  lubricant  for  24  hra 12  55 

Cost  of  labor  24  hrs 4.06 

Total  cost I6.SS 
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'  Yield  of  plant  in  sec. -ft 7 

Cost  per  sec. -ft  for  24  hrs |0.89 

Cost  per  acre-ft  of  water  developed  10.46 

Neither  of  these  estimates  makes  any  allowance  for  interest  on 
investment  in  well  and  plant  nor  for  deterioration,  hence  the  costs 
as  iriven  are  somewhat  too  low. 

Cost  and  Efficiency  of  Various  Units  In  Irrigation  Pumping  In 
California.  Pumping^  for  irrieration  is  of  two  principal  classes:  (1) 
pumping  from  wells  to  utilize  underground  waters;  (2).  pumping 
from  streams  or  low  level  canals  to  canal  systems  at  higher  level. 
Gk>vemment  investigations  into  the  possibilities  of  pumping  for 
irrigation  have  been  made  largely  with  the  first  class  of  projects  in 
mind.  These  studies,  though  somewhat  scattered,  are  the  best 
sources  of  information  available  to  the  general  irrigator  and  are 
summarised  in  Engineering  and  Contracting,  Aug.  30.  and  Nov.  22, 
1911. 

California  Teata  of  1905.  These  tests  were  made  by  the  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations,  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  the  summer  of 
1905,  and  comprised  38  complete  tests. 

For  the  gasoline  engine  and  steam  engine  driven  plants  the  plant 
efflciency  is  the  ratio  of  the  useful  water  h.p.  to  the  indicated  h.p. 
For  the  electrically  driven  plants  the  plant  efflciency  is  the  ratio 
of  the  useful  h.p.  to  the  electrical  h.p. 

The  final  relation  of  fuel  consumption  to  water  lifted  is  expressed 
as  the  number  of  gals,  of  oil  or  the  number  of  k.w.-hrs.  required 
per  useful  water  h.p.-hr.  In  reducing  this  to  actual  cost  the  price 
paid  by  the  pump  owner  per  gal.  of  gasoline  per  bbl.  of  crude  oil 
or  per  kw.-hr.  has  been  used.  The  number  of  hrs.  which  each 
plant  runs  per  year,  the  cost  of  the  plant  and  the  cost  of  attendance 
and  repairs  have  each  been  obtained  as  accurately  as  po.ssible. 
From  the  nature  of  the  case  these  items  are  somewhat  uncertain. 
The  rate  of  depreciation  of  pumping  plants  varies  through  an 
enormous  range,  being  determined  largely  by  the  skill  and  care 
of  the  attendant.  Many  plants  are  not  insured  at  all.  Averaging 
all  conditions  found,  the  following  appears  to  be  a  fair  estimate 
of  the  rates  suitable  for  use  in  computing  the  fixed  charges  of  the 
various  types  of  plants: 

Gasoline  Engine  Plants:  Percent 

Depreciation     12  to  16 

Interest 6 

Taxes  and  insurance 1 

Average  total 20 

Motor-Driven  Plants: 

Depreciation 7  to    9 

Interest     T 6 

Taxes  and  insurance 1 

Average  total   16 

Steam  Plants  of  Ordinary  Type: 

Depreciation    9  to  11 
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Interest  6 

Taxes  and  insurance   1 

Average    total     17 

Highest  quality  steam  plants  —  average 12 

In  the  case  of  the  larger  steam  plants  that  percentage  has  b<>«n 
chosen  for  each  individual  case  which  seemed  suitable  to  the  special 
conditions  of  the  plant.  These  percentages  are  applied  to  the  flr^t 
cost  of  the  entire  pumping  station,  including  the  cost  of  wells. 
The  latter  of  course  varies  greatly  with  the  depth  of  the 
wells. 

The  item  of  labor  is  also  a  difficult  one  to  estimate.  Some  plant? 
employ  an  engineer  during  the  whole  year,  and  others  only  durinr 
the  pumping  season  Others  have  one  man  to  look  after  several 
plants  and   many  plants  have  no  attention  whatever. 

GaaoHne  Plant8.  Nine  tests  were  made  of  gasoline  engines  run- 
ning centrifugal  pumps.  The  discharge  varies  between  0.328  cu 
ft.  per  sec,  or  147  gals,  per  min ,  and  5.94  cu.  ft.  per  sec.  or 
2,666  gals,  per  min.  The  lift  varies  from  11.3  ft.  to  96.5  ft.  Tb.* 
pumps  for  lifts  exceeding  90  ft.  are  compound  centrifugals,  all 
others  are  single  runner  pumps.  The  useful  water  h.p.  varies 
from  1.65  to  30.9.  The  indicated  h.p.  varies  from  5.64  to  €3.1 
This  covers  a  wide  range  and  includes  within  its  limits  the  ma- 
jority of  pumping  plants  in  use  for  Irrigation  in  California. 

The  plant  elficienoy  varies  irregularly.  It  dei>ends  somewhat 
upon  the  condition  of  the  gasoline  engine,  but  probably  chiefly 
upon  th^  arrangement  and  condition  of  the  pump  and  piping.  *  Ail 
turns  ^nd  obstructions  in  the  piping,  any  variation  in  speed  of  the 
pump  from  the  speed  most  suitable  to  the  discharge  and  lift,  any 
great  length  of  discharge  pipe,  all  tend  to  reduce  seriously  the 
plant  efficiency.  To  secure  the  best  results  the  sise  and  speed  of 
both  pump  and  engine  and  all  the  connections  and  piping  should 
be  carefully  plann»»d  for  the  special  conditions  under  which  the 
plant  is  to  operate.  In  general  the  results  indicate  that  the  plant 
efficiency  should  vary  from  about  30%  for  the  smaller  plants  to 
about  50%  for  the  largest  plants.  Any  unusual  low  value  mean.< 
a  continual  loss  to  the  owner  of  the  plant  during  its  operation, 
due  either  to  its  careless  handling  or  to  its  faulty  design  and 
construction. 

The  amount  of  gasoline  used  per  indicated  h.p.-hr.  varies?  rather 
regularly  from  0.154  gal.  for  the  smallest  plant  to  0.100  gal.  for 
the  largest.  The  amount  of  gasoline  used  per  useful  water  h  p  -hr 
depends  upon  both  the  plant  efficiency  and  the  amount  consumed 
per  Indicated  h.p.-hr.  and  hence  is  quite  variable.  The  amount 
of  gasoline  required  per  useful  h.p.-hr.  varies  from  about  0.6  gal 
for  the  smallest  plant  to  0.2  gal.  for  ^e  largest  plants. 

The  plant  efficiency  in  deep  well  pumps  in  general  may  probably 
be  expected  to  surpass  the  efficiency  of  centrifugral  pumps. 

The  price  of  gasoline  has  been  remarkably  low  (7H  cts.  per  gal.) 
in  southern  ralifornla.  because  of  the  fierce  competition  of  oil 
producers  and  refiners  in  that  region. 
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In  other  pumping  localities  10  to  12  cts.  a  e^al.  is  considered  a 
low  price  for  gasoline. 

On  account  of  the  srreat  cost  of  wells,  the  total  cost  of  plant 
bears  no  direct  relation  to  the  capacity  of  the  pumping  plant. 

In  many  cases  the  charg^e  for  attendance  and  repairs  on  gasoline 
engines  is  merely  nominal,  but  when  there  is  a  charge  for  at- 
tendance It  is  of  considerable  importance  in  comparison  with  the 
cost  of  gasoline.  In  nearly  all  the  tests  reported  above  the  annual 
fixed  charges  for  interest,  depreciation,  and  taxes,  computed  at 
20%  on  the  total  first  cost  of  the  plant,  far  exceed  the  cost  of 
gasoline,  attendance,  and  repairs  per  year.  This  relation  evidently 
depends  upon  the  number  of  hours  the  pump  runs  per  year.  Since 
in  many  cases  the  pumps  are  used  to  supplement  natural  stream 
flow,  the  amount  of  use  of  the  pumps  fluctuates  from  year  to  year. 
Hence  the  interest  on  the  pumping  plant  is  in  the  nature  of  insur- 
ance on  the  crop,  and  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  charge  this  item  in  its 
entirety  as  cost,  of  pumping. 

Tables  XLIVA,  XL.IVB  and  XLIVC  give  the  results  of  the  B 
tests.  The  costs  per  ft-acre-ft.  are  obtained  from  the  corresponding 
items  under  the  cost  per  useful  water  hp.-hr.  by  multiplying  by 
IVft*  The  costs  per  acre-ft.  are  obtained  from  the  preceding  col- 
umns by  multiplying  in  each  case  by  the  lift.  These  results  are 
interesting  as  showing  what  it  is  actually  costing  irrigators  in 
southern  California  to  pump  water. 

Electrically  Driven  Pumpa.  The  electrically  operated  pumps 
tested  had  approximately  the  same  range  in  size  as  the  pumps 
run  by  gasoline  engines. 

As  a  rule,  the  plant  efllciency  for  the  electrical  pump  is  definitely 
higher  than  for  a  corresponding  plant  operated  by  gasoline.  This 
is  probably  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  less  energy  is  absorbed  in 
the  motor  than  in  a  gasoline  engine.  There  is  less  variation  in 
efficiency  due  to  size  of  plant  for  an  electrically  operated  plant 
than  for  a  gasoline  plant.  The  plant  efllciency  of  electrically 
operated  pumps  should  at  least  be  as  good  as  400^  for  a  pump  of 
6  useful  water  h-P-  capacity,  increasing  to  65%  for  a  pump  with 
capacity  of  40  useful  water  h.p. 

As  compared  with  centrifugal  pumps,  tests  show  the  screw 
pump  to  be  less  eflloient ;  the  deep  well  pumps  to  have  about  an 
equal  efllciency ;  the  triplex  and  rotary  pumps  to  have  somewhat 
higher  efliclencies,  but  no  very  conclusive  statements  can  be  based 
on  so  few  tests. 

Under  the  be.st  conditions  the  smallest  plants  require  about  1.6 
k.ws.  per  useful  water  h.p.  and  the  largest  1.4  k.ws.  All  these 
plants  bum  crude  oil  as  fuel.  The  largest  ones  are  very  much  larger 
than  any  of  the  gasoline  or  electric  plants  tested,  and  hence  not 
strictly  comparable  with  th«*m. 

For  the  plants  using  centrifugal  pumps  the  plant  efllciency  does 
not  seem  to  differ  definitely  from  the  efllciency  for  gasoline  or 
electric  plants.  The  plant  eflici«>ncy  of  the  plunger  pumps  is  much 
higher  than  for  any  other  type,  while  for  the  air  lift  plants  it  i^ 
very  much  lower. 
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The  amount  of  crude  oil  consumed  varies  from  over  0.8  gal. 
per  Indicated  h.p.-hr.  for  the  smallest  plant  to  a  little  over  0.2 
gal.  for  the  largest  plants.  For  those  using  centrifugal  pumps 
the  amount  of  crude  oil  used  per  useful  water  h.p.-hr.  varies  from 
2.5  gals,  for  the  smallest  plant  to  about  0.5  gal.  for  the  most 
economical  plants.  A  comparison  with  gasoline  engines  of  corre- 
sponding size  shows  that  at  least  four  times  as  much  crude  oil 
is  required  when  burned  under  a  steam  boiler  as  is  needed  of 
gasoline  when  used  in  an  internal  combustion  engine.  When  steam 
plants  run  intermittently,  considerable  fuel  is  required  in  getting 
up  steam  preparatory  to  starting  the  plant,  so  it  is  probable  that 
in  such  cases  the  actual  performance  of  the  plants  required  more 
fuel  in  proportion  to  the  work  done  than  is  shown  in  the  tests. 

Concluaiona.  A  comparison  of  the  results  obtained  with  centri- 
fugal pumps  using  gasoline,  electricity,  and  steam  as  motive  power 
shows  that,  at  the  prevailing  prices,  to  raise  1  acre-foot  of  water 
1  ft.  the  cost  of  gasoline  varies  from  1)^  to  5  cts..  the  cost  of  elec- 
tricity varies  from  4^  to  10  cts.,  and  the  cost  of  crude  oil  for 
generating  steam  varies  from  IV^  cts.  upward.  The  total  cost, 
according  to  the  rates  used  for  fixed  charges  and  the  figures  ob- 
tained for  attendance  and  maintenance,  of  raising  1  acre-foot  of 
water  1  ft.  for  gasoline  plants  varies  from  4  cts.  upward,  for 
electric  plants  it  varies  from  7  to  16  cts.,  and  for  steam  plants  it 
varies  from  4  cts.  upward. 

In  a  direct  comparison  of  the  use  of  gasoline  and  electricity 
figures  show  the  cost  of  gasoline  to  raise  1  acre-foot  of  water  1 
ft.  high  to  be  S.7  cts.  and  the  cost  of  electricity  to  be  6.9  eta., 
while  the  total  cost  for  the  gasoline  plant  is  6.9  eta.  and  for  the 
electric  plant  8.8  cts.  per  foot-acre-foot. 

In  a  direct  comparison  of  the  use  of  electricity  and  steam  two 
tests  were  made  in  succession  on  the  same  plant  under  identical 
conditions.  The  results  show  the  cost  of  electricity  per  foot-acre- 
foot  of  water  pumped  to  be  5.2  cts.  and  the  cost  of  crude  oil  for 
producing  steam  to  be  3.6  cts. 

In  another  test  the  pump  was  sucking  air  on  account  of  a 
deficient  supply  of  water.  The  results  show  that  in  this  case 
having  the  pump  too  large  for  the  water  supply  increases  by 
about  10%  the  charge  for  electricity  per  acre-foot  of  water 
lifted. 

Cost  of  Repairs  on  Well  Pumping  Plants.  Few  figures  are  avail- 
able of  the  cost  of  maintaining  well  pumping  plants  for  irrigation, 
and  the  following,  though  for  the  most  part  quite  old,  are  therefore 
of  interest.  These  costs  were  secured  by  the  Qovernment  engi- 
neers in  their  studies  of  irrigation  pumping  in  California: 

Plant  L  This  plant  comprised  a  30-h.p.  induction  motor  oper- 
ating an  8  X  2 4 -in.  deep  well  pump ;  pumping  was  done  from  a 
12-in.  well  300  ft  deep  supplying  240  gals,  per  min.  under  175-ft. 
head.  The  repair  costs  for  this  outfit  for  one  year,  1906,  were 
1267.70. 

Plant  9.  This  plant  comprised  a  23-h.p.  gasoline  engine  oper- 
ating  a   7  X  24-in.   deep   well   pump ;    pumping   was   done   from   a 
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lO-in.  well  320  ft  deep  supplyiner  143  gsAs.  per  mln.  under  a  193-ft 
lift.     The  repair  costs  for  four  years,  1902-6,  were  as  follows: 

Tear  Cost  of  repairs 

1902    156.48 

1903    82.75 

1904     83  55 

1905    84.19 

Average  cost  for  four  years  164.24 

Plant  8.  This  plant  comprised  a  23-h.p.  gasoline  engine  oper- 
ating  a  No.  6  single  centrifugal  pump;  pumping  was  done  from  a 
10-in.  well  385  ft.  deep,  supplying  458  gals,  per  min.  under  58-fL 
head.    The  cost  of  repairs  for  Ave  years,  19.00-4,  were  as  follows: 

7ear  Coat  of  repairs 

1900    136.15 

1901  18.50 

1902  23.30 

1903  54.78 

1904 24.65 

Cost  of  a  Small  Irrlaatlon  Pumping  Plant.  R.  Sibley  (Journal 
of  Electricity.  Power  and  Oas)  gives  the  following  cost  of  a  small 
pumping  plant  supplying  1.600  gals,  per  mln.  near  Acampo.  Calif 
The  pumps  were  installed  12  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  ground 
and  connected  to  twin  wells  sunk  22  ft  between  centers,  the  soe- 
tion  pipes  from  each  well  being  joined  at  the  center  by  a  tee  con> 
nection  with  the  pump.  When  pumping  the  water  stood  at  7  ft 
below  the  pumps  in  the  morning.  14  ft.  below  the  pump  at  noon 
and  16  ft  below  the  pump  at  night. 

The  contract  accepted  provided  for  1  8-in.  (Byron  Jackson  or 
Dow)  centrifugal  pump;  1  20<h.p.  (Westinghouse  or  C^neraJ  Elec- 
tric) motor  complete  with  automatic  starter,  low  voltage  release 
switch,  wiring,  etc.,  complete,  1-Type  H  overload  relay  circuit 
breaker  to  be  installed  complete  and  ready  for  operation,  indud- 
ing  belting,  check  valve,  suction  8-in..  with  12-in.  discharge,  for 
the  sum  of  1699.28 ;  the  owner  to  dig  pit,  bore  well  and  lay  founda- 
tlon  for  motor. 

The  subdivided  costs  were  as  follows: 

Equipment : 

Pump  and  26  h.p.  motor  as  per  bid %    699.SB 

1-35  ft.  piece,  8  in.  C>.  D.  camng 26.95 

2-9  ft.  5  in.  pieces  O.  D.  casing 16  »4 

2-8  m.  flanged  elbows 12.Sd 

2-8  in.  casing  flanges 23  93 

5-sets  bolts  and  ga.skets 3  55 

1-8  in.  tee 20.63 

Extra  labor   10.00 


%    SUM 


Concrete  Work:  This  consisted  of  concreting  the  entire  in- 
terior 4  in.  thick,  reinforced,  with  5  pieces  tapering 
from  12  in.  to  0  in.  No  cost  is  made  for  the  sand,  as 
this  was  taken  from  the  well-boring  sand,  being  found 
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of  excellent  quality.     The  grravel  was  hauled  16  miles 
and  no  actual  cost  was  made  for  the  flrravel  itself. 

Oravel: 

4  horses.  4  days  at  |1  per  day |      16.00 

Labor :  1  man.  4  days  at  |2.26  per  day 9.00 

Cement :  61  sacks  at  65c  per  sack 89.65 

Cartage  on  cement — 2  horses  and  1  man  V^  day....  3.26 

Labor  on  settlner  concrete 21.00 

Concrete  forms  2  men  2%  days  at  |2.26  i>er  day 13.00 

Lumber  for  concrete  forms  and  for  pump  nouse,  1,000 

ft  at  126 25.00 


I    126.90 
Pump  House  (lumber  u.sed  from  concrete  forms)  : 

3.500  shingles  at  $2.50  per  M %  8.76 

Sheeting 5.00 

Labor  on  building 13.25 

Nails    1.00 

I      28.00 
Main  Excavation: 

Pit  10  ft.  deep.  10  ft.  wide.  6  ft.  to  runaway |      24.76 

Cost  of  second  pit  and  leveling  off  first  pit 25.25 

I      60.00 
Well  Sinking: 

Boring   two  wells  12   in.   diameter  — 150   ft.   and   the 

other  350  ft.  deep  over  surface  of  the  ground  1 |      68.26 

(Usual   charge   is   for    ^    pit   depth,   but   in   this   case, 
charges  were  made  for  40  and  43  ft.,  respectively). 

Co.st  of  pumping  quicksand  encountered,   6^   days  at 

|]  4  per  day 91.00 

Elxpress  charges 9.00 

I    163.26 

Priming  Pump: 

Priming  pump   %        5.00 

Iron  ladder  consisting  of  9  pieces  2  ft.  6  in.  x  %  in 1.50 

i        6^50 

Total  cost  of  plant 11,888.73 

* 

Cost  of  Drainage  Pumping  In  Louisiana.  C.  W.  Okey  (Engi- 
neering News.  Oct.  14.  1915)  gives  the  results  of  investigations 
of  drainage  pumping  costs  in  Louisiana  made  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.     The  results  are  given  in  Table  XLIIIA. 

Cost  of  Pumping  Plant  and  of  Pumping  Water  for  Irrigation, 
Minidoka  Project,  U.  8.  Reclamation  Service.  The  following  costs 
from  Engineering  and  Contracting.  Jan.  24.  1912.  were  abstracted 
from  a  paper  by  Barry  Dibble: 

The  Power  House  is  a  reinforced-concrete  structure  with  steel 
roof  trusses  and  purlins,  covered  by  matched  lumber  and  galvan- 
ized corrugated  iron.  It  measures  149  ft.  long  by  50  ft.  wide  and 
90  ft.  high  from  the  bottom  of  the  tail-race  to  the  peak  of  the 
roof.  It  contains  five  main  generator  units  of  the  vertical  type, 
each  of  2.000-h.p.  rated  capacity,  and  operating  under  heads  of 
46  ft.  from  forebay  to  tail-race.  There  are  also  two  180-h.p.  tur- 
bine-driven exciters.     Each  main  unit  consists  of  a  single  Francis 
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runner,  64  Ins.  In  diameter,  operating  at  200  r.p.m.,  direct-con- 
nected to  a  S-phase,  2,200-volt  generator.  The  costs  of  the  power 
house  are  given  in  Table  XL VII I. 

Trans  miBsion  Line. — ^There  are  38.4  miles  of  transmission  line 
of  83.000-volt  capacity.  Copper  transmission  cable  is  strung  on 
wood  poles  spaced  250  ft.  apart,  except  at  certain  river  crossings 
with  spans  from  700  ft.  to  1,100  ft,  where  steel  towers'  are  em- 
ployed.    The  costs  of  this  transmission  line  is  given  in  Table  XLV. 

Pumping  Stations  are  three,  the  first  located  at  the  end  of  the 
gravity  canal  and  lifting  the  water  to  the  first  level,  the  second 
about  1.75  miles  distant,  lifting  a  portion  to  the  second  level, 
and  the  third,  another  0.76  mile  distant,  raising  a  final  portion  to 
the  third  level.  The  first  station  has  a  maximum  capacity  of  600 
cu.  ft.  ]yer  second  at  normal  siieed.  The  lift  at  this  station  and 
at  each  of  the  others  varies  from  30  ft.  to  31  ft. 

TABLK  XLV.     COST  OF  TRANSMISSION  LINE,  MINIDOKA 

IRRIGATION   PROJECT 

Power  line  cost       Pole  line  cost 
Per  mile  Per  mile 

Total     of  line       Total     of  line 

Surveys   and   location    I      18     |      36     |      175     |  17 

Clearing  100-ft.  right-of-way 356         34 

Pole  and  tower  line  complete,  except 
conductors : 

Material     1.035       2.070         2.129       203 

Freight  and  hauling 265  510         1,333       127 

Labor   803       1,606         1.686       161 

Conductors   (transmission  and  tele- 
phone) : 

Material   610  1.220  2.655  263 

Freight  and  hauling 83  167  657  53 

Labor    75  150  670  64 

Superintendence  and  clerical 18  36  200  19 

Miscellaneous    40  80  397  38 

Engineering 23  46  220  21 

Total $2,960     $6,920     $10,377     $990 

The  buildings  are  reinforced  concrete.  140  ft.  long,  18  and  30 
ft.  wide  and  45  ft.  high.  The  first  station  cuntain.s  four  125  cu.  ft., 
and  one  75  cu.  ft.  pumps;  the  second  contains  four  126  cu.  ft. 
pumps,  and  the  second  contains  two  126  cu.  ft.  and  one  75  cu.  ft. 
pumps.  The  pumps  are  Installed  In  separate  compartments  and 
are  direct  connected  and  operated  by  600-h.p.  synchronous  motors 
located  directly  above  them.  The  costs  of  the  pumping  stations 
are  given  in  Table  XLV  I. 

Coata  of  Operating.  The  costs  of  operating  the  pumping  system 
are  given  in  Table  XLVII.  Referring  to  this  table  a  rate  of  depre- 
ciation of  6%  per  annum  has  been  a|)plied  to  the  stations  and  10% 
to  the  transmission  lines.  No  Interest  Is  included,  as  the  money 
for  the    work   comes   from   the   reclamation   fund,    which    Is   prac- 
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TABLE    XLVI.     COST   OP   PUMPINO   STATIONS    AND    EXiUIP- 
MENT,  MINIDOKA   IRRIGATION   PI^OJECT 

Number  1  Number  2  Kumber? 

Excavation    |  2.100  |     5.300  $  2.000 

Buildinsr 36.000  40.000  19.5O0 

Hydraulic  machinery   27,200  23.000  16  200 

Electrical,  machinery    44.700  42.800  IT's^O 

Freight  and  hauling 10.300  9.600  5  SOO 

Erection   16.800  14,600  9.300 

Camp  and  permanent  quarters 4.000  11.000  ScO 

Engineering  and  Incidentals 6.000  3,000  2  000 

Administration  charges,  etc 8.600  7,000  5.500 

Total s $162,600  |166,300  $77,800 

Capacity  —  cubic  feet  per  second...        676  600  Z2S 

Cost  per  second-foot  capacity $266.40  $312.60  $23S  40 

Pressure    pipes.    Including    adminis- 
tration charge.s $21,400  $16,600  $20,200 

Total  length  of  pressure  pipes  —  feet        849  640  82S 

Cost  per  foot $23.90  $30.30  $24  S9 

Cost  per  second-foot  of  capacity,  In- 
cluding pressure  pipes  * $803.00  $346.00  $201.00 

•Average  $318.00. 

TABLE    XLVII.     COST    OP    OPERATING    AND    MAINTAINXXG 
PUMPING    SYSTEM.    MINIDOKA    IRRIGATION    PROJECT 

Trans- 
Power  mission     (^Pumping  Stations-^ 
house      line        No.  1       No.  2     No.  S      Total 
Operation 

Labor $  6.700  $    700  $  2.100  $  2.100  $2,foO       

Supplies     960        100  200  200        160       

Repairs : 

Labor    900        600  600  600        400 

Supplies    and    mate- 
rial             300        100  100  100  80 

Superintendence,  cler- 
ical, camp,  etc 1,700        200  700  700        600 

General    expense     and 

administration     . .        460  60  160  150        100 


•  •  •  •  • 


Total    operating 

expense     $10,000  $1,760     $3,860     $3,860  $3,280  $22,730 

Depreciation     21,700     3.400       7.600       7.800     3,900     44.400 

Total    $31,700  $6,160  $11,460  $11,660  $7,180  $67,130 

Annual   co.st  per  acre. 

including  depreciation    $0,660  $0,108     $0,239     $0,243  $0,160     $1.40 
Operating  expense  per 

acre    (48.000    acres).    $0,208  $0,037     $0,081     $0,081  $0,068     $0.47S 

tically  loaned  to  the  settlers  without  interest.  In  the  table  al- 
lowances for  repairs,  etc.,  has  been  increased  over  that  so  far 
needed,  as  this  item  will  undoubtedly  increase  with  time.  It  is 
not  intended  to  include  the  item  of  depreciation  in  the  annua) 
charge  made  against  the  settlers.  However,  this  item  will  have 
to  be  met  as  time  goes  on  and  the  machinery  wears  out.  This  can 
be  done  by  paying  for  replacements  as  they  are  needed,  and  in 
the  meantime  the  settlers  will  have  the  use  of  their  mon«y.  which 
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is  worth  10  to  12%  interest,  whereas  if  the  government  collected 
a  depreciation  fund  it  would  have  to  hold  it  without  interest 

During  the  season  of  Idll,  114,000  acre-feet  of  water  were 
pumped  to  the  average  height  of  66  ft,  equivalent  to  7,560.000 
acre-feet  lifted  tlirough  1  ft  The  operating  cost  for  this  pumping 
was  about  $0,003  per  acre-foot  lifted  through  1  ft.  and  the  depre- 
ciation amounted  to  10.006.  Next  year  more  water  will  t)e  pumped 
at  practically  the  same  total  cost,  and  therefore  the  unit  cost  will 
be  reduced. 

Summary  of  Installation  Costs: 

Power  house  and  accessories $433,300 

Transmission  line   34.000 

Pumping  stations  with  pressure  pipes    444.800 


Total  Investment  on  power  system $912,100 

Investment  per  acre  (48.000  acres)   $19.00 

Summary  of  Annual  Charges: 

Operation     $  22.730 

Depreciation   44.400 


Total     $  67.130 

Per  acre  ( 48,000  acres)    $1.40 

A  total  of  14,000,000  kw.-hra  was  delivered  to  the  pumping 
stations  during  the  year  at  a  cost  of  $37,000.  including  deprecia- 
tion, or  $0.0026  per  kw.-hr.  If,  as  would  be  necessary  in  the  case 
of  a  commercial  company,  interest  taxes,  etc.,  amounting  to.  say, 
10%  on  the  investment  in  the  power  house  and  transmission  line, 
were  added,  the  cost  would  have  been  $0,006  per  kw.-hr. 

^ABli'm  XLVIII.     COST  OF  7.100-K.W.   POWER   HOUSE  FOR 
PUMPING  PLiANTS.   MINIDOKA   IRRIGATION   PROJECT 

Total  Per 

cost  kilowatt 

Building    $  82.000  $11.70 

Hydraulic  machinery 73.000  10.40 

Electric  machinery    83.000  1 1.80 

Freight  and  hauling   26.200  3.75 

Erection    55.500  7.90 

Tallrace    60.000  8.50 

Roads  and  telephone  lines 7.300  1.40 

Camp  and  permanent  quarters 23.200  3.30 

Engineering  and  incidentals 11.100  1.65 

Administration  charges,  etc 15.000  2.10 

Total    $433,300  $62.40 

Rule  for  Converting  Volumes  of  Water.  In  pumping  costs,  rela- 
tive to  irrigation,  It  should  be  remembered  that  an  acre-foot 
amounts  to  43.560  cu.  ft  or  very  nearly  326.000  gals.  (325.830); 
to  change  acre-foot  to  millions  of  gallons  multiply  by  3.07. 

Thus  when  the  cost  per  acre -foot  lifted  1  ft  is  $0,003.  the  cost 
per  million  gals,  lifted  1  ft  is  $0.00921. 

Cost  of  Mine  Pumping.    R.  V.  Norris  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
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American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  1904.  gives  the  foOovtnc 
information  on  the  cost  of  pumping  at  the  Short  Motintatn  Mine 
of  the  Lykens  Valley  Coal  Co. : 

A  strike,  which  confined  the  work  at  these  mines  alm«iet  «xgIq* 
sively  to  pumping,  gave  an  opportunity  to  determine  wtth  con- 
siderable accuracy  the  cost.  The  mines  are  deep,  the  present 
workings  are  711  ft.  below  the  sea-level,  and  about  1,6410  ft. 
below  the  lowest  surface-opening. 

The  pumping  plant  is  divided  into  four  lifts,  shown  in  Table 
XLiIX,  which  gives  also  all  the  other  pump  data.  The  greater  part 
of  the  water  is  caught  at  No.  3  level  and  pumped  from  tbere  to 
the  surface.  The  pumps  on  No.  4  level  handle  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  total  pumped  to  the  surface.  Except  the  bottom  lift, 
the  pumps  are  all  simple  and  direct  acting,  and  many  of  them 
are  old. 

The  records  of  the  actual  water  pumped  (plunger  displacement) 
were  accurately  kept  by  counters  on  each  pump;  the  labor  oostn 
and  repair  and  supply  costs  were  known.  At  the  boiler  plants 
the  labor,  repair  and  supply  accounts  and  the  total  coal  used  for 
steam  at  the  colliery  are  accurate.  During  June.  July  and  August. 
1902.  practically  all  the  steam  generated  at  the  colliery  was  used 
in  pumping.  During  the  time  7.692  tons  of  coal  were  used  fbr 
firing,  of  which  It  is  estimated  that  232  tons  were  used  in  supplying 
steam  for  accommodation  hoisting,  ventilation  and  in  condensation 
in  unused  steam  lines,  leaving  7.360  tons  for  generating  steam  for 
pumping.  During  these  months  207.034.324  gals,  were  pumped  from 
an  average  depth  of  1.152  ft.,  making  an  average  of  0.035  tons  of 
coal  per  1.000  gals.  (0.277  tons  per  1.000  cu.  ft).  On  this  basis. 
correcting  for  average  depth  and  for  use  of  different  proportions 
of  cylinder  and  Babcock  ft  Wilcox  boilers,  we  find  for  the  yelfrs 
1901  and  1902  as  follows: 

1901  1902 

Total  water  pumped    (plunger  dis- 
placement), gals 667,113.616  1.116.320.253 

Average  depth  pumped,  ft 1.141                         1.093 

Total  estimated  coal  used,  tons 21.200                      37.9(3 

Coal  per  M.  ft  H>.  in  water,  lbs.. . . .  8.87                           8.51 

<i;oal  per  h.p.-hr.  in  water,  lbs. 17.56                         16.85 

As  the  average  evaporation  of  the  plant,  with  the  propoKion  of 
cylinder  and  water-tube  boilers  in  use  June,  July  and  August 
1902.  was  6.64  lbs.  of  water  per  lb.  of  fuel,  the  total  steam  made 
during  these  months  was  about  109,470.000  lb& 

The  ft -lbs.  of  work  used  in  pumping  were  1,987,629,600,000;  the 
duty  of  the  pumps  was  about  18.156.000  ft-lba  per  1.000  lbs.  of 
steam  made  by  the  boilers,  which  should  be  increased  by  16%  tar 
steam  used  in  Argand  blowers  and  condensation,  giving  as  the 
approximate  duty  of  the  pumping  plant  20.880.000  ft.-lba  per  1.004 
lbs.  of  dry  steam. 

Dividing  the  total  cost  of  making  steam  between  the  colliery 
and  the  pump-plant  in  proportion  to  the  coal  used,  namely,  61%  in 
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1901  and  77%  in  1902,  the  total  cost  of  pumping  was  as  shown  i£ 
Table  L. 

The  last  results  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  steac 
used  will  vary  directly  as  the  lift,  and  the  labor  cost  of  pumpir^ 
win  not  be  affected  by  the  sliirht  chan^  in  average  lift. 

The  author  says  that  in  his  17  years  of  practice  he  had  dc*. 
until  this  occasion  been  able  to  arrive  at  even  an  approximate  oofi 
f&r  pumping  of  this  character  and  extent. 


TABLE  li.     COST  OF  MINE  PUMPING   (1901-S> 

1901  1902 

Total  cost  of  labor,  supplies  and  repairs 

for  generating  steam 122.059.72  |19,72S.2S 

Per  cent,  used  for  pumping 61  77 

Cost   of  labor,  supplies  and   repairs  in 

generating  steam  for  pumping  only.  .111.250.46  $1S.190.7S 

Coal  used.  21.200  tons  at  60  cts.  per  ton.   10.600.00  

Coal  used.  37,963  tons  at  60  cts.  per  ton 18.981.50 

Total  cost  of  steam  for  pumping 121,860.46         $84,172.28 

Cost   of    labor,    supplies   and    repairs   for 

pumping-plant 8.916.06  18,2Sr09 

Total  cost  of  pumping $80,766.62         $46,408.87 

Total  cost  per  1.000  gals. 10.0648  $$.04 1 6 

Average    vertical    lift,    ft 1141  10>1 

Cost    per    1.000    gals..    1,000    ft    vertical 

height    $0.0495  $0,639 

Cost  per  1.000  cu.  ft  1.000  ft  vert 0.3712  0  292 

Cost  per  1.000,000  ft-lb&  in  water 0.0060  O.OiM? 

Cost  per  h.p.-hr.  in  water 0.0112  8.0093 

Cost    per   h.p.-year,    24    hrs.    per   day,   in 

water  pumped $98.11  $81.47 

Cost  steam  only  per  year  per  boiler  h.p. 

24  hrs.  per  day $17.77  $16.30 

Costs  of  Irrigation  Pumpinfl.  A.  Potter  (Engineering  and  Cob- 
tractlng.  Jan.  27,  1915)  gives  the  following  comparative  state- 
ment of  fuel  consumption  of  the  various  economical  types  of 
pumping  engines  investigated  for  an  irrigation  project  near  Eagle 
Pass,  Texas. 

The  capacity  of  the  plant  was  67  cu.  ft  per  sec. ;  the  lift  87  ft 

Fuel  cost 
per  acre 
Fuel  oonsump-       ft  (lift 
Type  of  installation.  Fuel  tion.  24  hours        37  ft) 

Humphrey  gas  pump  ........  Wood.  8.83  cords         $0,100 

Humphrey  gas  pump Bitum.  coal.       4.80  tons  0.145 

Centrifugal    pump   and   Diesel 

engine    Fuel  oil  14.00  bbls.  0.211 

Centrifugal  pump  and  gas  en- 
gine operated  on  producer 
gas   Wood.  11.36  cords  0.128 

Centrifugal  pump  and  gas  en- 
gine operated  on  producer 
gas BItum.  coal.       6.13  tons  8.135 
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The  table  is  baaed  on  the  following  asaumptlonR : 

Thermal  elliciency  of  Humphrey  pump  (over-all  pumpiner  h.p.), 
20%. 

Thermal  efficiency  of  gaa  engine  (brake  h.p.).  24%  +  pump  =  16%. 

Thermal  efficiency  of  Dieael  engine  (brake  h.p.),  32%  +  Pump  = 
21%. 

Thermal  efficiency  of  producer,  lignite  fuel,  76%, 

Thermal  efficiency  of  producer,  wood  fuel.  66%. 

Mechanical  efficiency  of  centrifugal  pump.  66%. 

fiagle  PuHH  bitum.  coal.  $4.00  per  ton.  12.000  B.t.u.  per  lb. 

Me.«MuUe  wood,  $1.60  per  cord  of  2.600  lbs..  6.U00  B.t.u.  per  lb. 

Fuel  oil.  12.00  per  bbl.  of  336  lbs.,  18,000  B.t.u.  per  lb. 

The  estimated  cost  of  constructing  the  pumping  station.  Including 
head  works,  forebay.  diversion  dam  and  surge  tank,  is  160.000. 
of  which  amount  the  machinery,  including  the  producer,  represents 
approximately  60%.  The  annual  cost  of  maintaining  and  operat- 
ing this  pumping  station,  including  fixed  charges  and  depreciation, 
is  $13,606.  This  amount  is  baaed  upon  Irrigating  the  entire  tract 
of  6.700  acres  to  a  depth  of  8  ft.,  correspondfng  to  a  fuel  cost  of 
80  cts.  per  acre  irrigated  and  a  gross  charge  of  12.06  for  all  fixed 
charges  and  maintenance,  including  fuel. 

The  gravity  project,  on  the  other  hand,  involves  an  Immediate 
expenditure  of  1300.000  and  a  yearly  expenditure  for  fixed  charges, 
maintenance  and  operation  of  $40,000.  As  the  gravity  canal  would 
Irrigate  some  12,000  acres,  this  would  place  the  gross  charge  per 
acre  at  $3.33. 

The  pumping  project  will  show  up  still  better  than  the  gravity 
project  during  the  development  period.  For  instance,  assuming 
one-quarter  of  the  land  in  each  project  to  be  under  Irrigation,  the 
gross  charge  under  the  pumping  project  would  be  $6.79  per  acre, 
and  under  the  gravity  project.  $13.36  per  acre.  This  would  t>6 
decreased  to  $4.62  and  $6.68,  respectively,  when  one-half  of  the 
land  in  each  project  Is  under  irrigation. 

Table  LI  gives  a  summary  of  results  of  30  pump  tests  made  on 
five  Humphrey  pumps  at  CThingford. 

TABLE  LI.     RESULTS  OF  HUMPHREY    PUMP  TESTS 

Pump  No 1  2  8  4  6 

No.  of  tests 6  6  6  6  6 

Average      duration      of 

tests,  mins.    9.27  8.96  8.37  9.67         10.0 

Lift,  in  feet 30.01         30.24         30.06         32.6  30.24 

Water  pumped,  gals,  per 

min.     .....r 40.088       39.327       39.656       39,196       21,739 

Water    horsepower    de- 
veloped   803.9  800.4  801.1  322.7  166.0 

Gas  usea  per  min.' at  60 

degs.  F.  and  30  ins.  ^    ^  _  ^^  ^ 

mercury,  cu.  ft 396.4         393.3         391.6         400.1         191.6 

Caloriflo    (lower)    value 

of  gas.  B.t.u.  cu.  ft..  146.7         146.4         146.2         142.2         138.1 

Average      thermal      ef- 
ficiency, per  cent. . .   22.39         22.19         22.33         24.07         26.63 

Anthracite      used       per        ^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ..,  _^^ 

water  hp.-hr..  Hml  . .       .946  .967  .949  .881  .796 
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Formula  for  the  Most  Economic  Size  of  Pipe  to  Carry  Pumped 
Water.  The  following  formula  was  deduced  by  Halbert  P.  GiUetU 
in  Bngrineerini:  and  Contracting,  Jan.  26,  1911. 

We  propoae  tihowing:  that  the  most  economic  diameter  for  a  ca^t 
iron  pipe  to  carry  pumiied  water  is  secured  when  the  di&metrr 
in  inches  is  equal  to  15.7  times  the  square  root  of  the  number  of 
millions  of  gallons  of  water  pumped  per  day  at  ei^rht  hoursL  This 
simple  rule,  or  formula,  will  be  shown  to  be  closely  applicat»le  ev«s 
under  wide  variations  of  pipe,  fuel  and  pump  costa^  etc  T^>iX 
such  can  be  the  case  may  seem  incredible. 

However,  we  shall  show  that  in  the  general  formula  tor  most 
economic  size  of  pipe  (eq.  23),  ail  the  elements  of  cost  occur  under 
a  radical  sign  and  that  their  sixth  root  must  be  taken.  Wher. 
the  sixth  root  of  a  factor  is  extracted,  it  is  clear  that  the  factor 
may  have  a  wide  range  of  variation  without  altering  its  sixtli 
root  very  materially. 

We  think  it  will  be  difficult  to  And  a  better  illustration  of  sim- 
plicity of  a  final  formula  in  a  problem  of  engineering  economic* 
where  many  factors  enter  than  is  seen  in  the  one  above  announced, 
to  the  deduction  of  which  we  now  pass. 

While  the  numerical  examples  that  we  shall  give  will  relate  to 
cast  iron  pipe,  the  genera]  formula  (eq.  23)  applies  to  any  sort  of 
pipe  —  wood,  steel,  etc. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  solving  for  the  most  economic  diameter 
of  pii>e,  we  use  the  method  of  the  differential  calculus.  In  other 
words,  we  solve  for  a  minimum  unit  cost  by  first  deriving  a  formula 
for  the  cost  curve  and  then  placing  the  differential  coefficient  equal 
to  zero,  which  is  tantamount  to  finding  the  point  of  the  lowest 
point  of  the  cost  curve  —  the  point  where  the  tangent  to  the  curve 
is  horizontal.  Engineers  who  do  not  understand  the  calculus  can 
arrive  at  precisely  the  same  re&«ults  by  substituting  the  valuei^  of 
the  various  factors  in  equation  (18),  and  then  substituting  vanous 
values  for  the  diameter  of  the  pipe,  x,  until,  by  successive  approxi- 
mations, a  minimum  value  for  the  total  cost,  /,  is  derived.  How- 
ever, that  is  a  crude  —  though  very  common  —  method  of  solving 
problems  in  engineering  economics.  The  differential  calculus  used 
in  solving  for  minimum  values  Is  exceedingly  simple,  and  it  has 
the  Immense  advantage  of  enabling  us  to  derive  general  formulas, 
or  rules,  for  quickly  ascertaining  the  most  economic  combination 
in  any  given  case.  In  brief,  it  enables  us  to  deduce  the  geneml 
formulas  of  engineering  economics,  .such  as  the  one  above  expressed, 
and  more  particularly  i^uch  as  that  given  by  equation   (23). 

The  symbols  that  will  be  used  in  this  discussion  are  as  follows, 
arranged  alphabetically : 

A  —  area  of  waterway  of  pipe  In  square  feet. 

B  —  number  of  British  thermal  units    (B.  t  u.)   per  pound  of 

fuel. 
C=  tons  (2.240  lbs.)  of  fuel  used  per  year  pumping 
B  —  thermal   efficiency  of  pump,   engine  and  boiler    (beinc  the 

product  of  their  several  efficiencies). 
G  =  millions  of  gallons  pumr>ed  in  day  of  8  hours. 

X  =  acceleration  of  gravity,  82.2  ft.  per  see. 
=  actual  head  in  feet. 
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H  =  friction  head  in  feet. 

/  =  capitalized  cost  of  labor  for  operating  pumplniT  plant. 
K  —  total  capitalissed  coHt  of  pipe  line  in  doUara. 
L  —  total  length  of  pipe  line  in  feet. 
M  =  capitalized  coirt  of  fuel. 
a  =  number  of  Heconds  of  pumpiner  per  year, 
n  =  number  of  hourH  of  pumping. 
p  =  price  of  fuel  in  dollarn  per  ton. 
P  =  capitalized  cost  of  pumping  plant. 
Q  =z  cubic  feet  of  water  pumped  per  second, 
r  =  l>er  cent,  of  interest  on  capital. 
R  =  work  of  overcoming  the  resistance  of  friction  of  water  In 

pipe,  expressed  in  foot-pounds  for  each  second. 
•  =  capitalized  cost  per  lineal  foot  of  pipe  line  in  place. 
T  =  total  capitalized  cost  of  pipe  line  plus  capitalized  cost  of 

pumping  plant  plus  capitalized  cost  of  fuel  and  labor. 
I  =  the  fraction  of  a  dollar  by  which  the  diameter  of  the  pipe 

(in  inches)  must  be  multiplied  to  give  the  capitalized  cost 

per  lineal  foot  of  pii>e  line, 
y  =  capitalized  cost  per  horsepower  of  pump. 
W  =  weight  in  pounds  of  water  pumped  per  second. 
X  =  inslae  diameter  of  pipe  in  feet. 
«  =  Inside  diameter  of  pipe  in  inches. 

The  total  capitalized  cost  of  any  plant  is  the  sum  of  Its  first 
cost  and  Its  capitalized  annual  expenses  of  operation,  maintenance 
and  depreciation.  To  capitalize  any  annual  expense,  divide  the 
annual  expense  by  the  rate  per  cent  paid  for  the  use  of  capital. 
Where  the  total  output  of  the  plant  Is  a  fixed  number  of  units 
of  work  or  product  per  year,  we  may,  therefore,  regard  the  total 
capitalized  cost  of  the  plant  as  being  the  "  unit  cost." 

To  illustrate  what  we  mean  by  capitalized  cost  of  a  structure 
or  machine,  let  us  assume  that  the  first  cost  of  a  pumping  plant 
Is  170,  and  that  the  annual  cost  of  maintenance  (including  depre- 
ciation) Is  1 7.  If  the  rate  of  interest  on  capital  Is  6  per  cent., 
then  the  capitalized  value  of  the  |7  Is  |7  -i-  0.06  =  |140.  Adding 
this  capitalized  cost  of  maintenance,  1140,  to  the  first  cost.  $70, 
we  have  a  total  capitalized  cost  of  $210. 

Tor  a  given  annual  output  of  product,  that  plant  Is  most  eco- 
nomic whose  total  capitalized  cost  is  a  minimum. 

In  the  case  under  consideration  —  a  pumping  plant  and  pipe 
line  —  we  may  Ignore  the  labor  item  of  annual  cost  of  operating 
the  pumping  plant,  for  it  is  practically  a  constant  (within  the 
limits  of  choice  of  sizes  of  pipe  and  of  pumps  needed  to  effect  the 
greatest  economy).  A  constant  added  to  a  variable  disappears 
upon  differentiating  for  a  minimum  value.  To  make  this  clear, 
however,  we  shall  include  the  capitalized  cost  of  labor  of  operating 
the  pumping  plant. 

The  grand  total  capitalized  cost  Is 

T  =  if  +  P-flf-fJ    (1) 

K-I^     (2) 

8-tx    (3) 

K  z=  Ltx (4) 

We  shall  discuss  the  numerical  value  of  t  below. 
The  total  horsepower  of  the  pump  Is 
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TF  (A  +  H)-^660.     Hence 
VW  ih-^  B) 

P  = (5) 

650 

W  =  62.4  O    («) 

62.40  V  {h-j-B) 

P  = (7) 

660 


WH4.oa2 


.0S2]m+3.6Sl  rVAl^) 
r  -  ^  / =  S.9 


i^  =  -^— («) 

r 

SubsUtutiDff  eqs.  (4),  (7)  and  (8)  In  eq.   (1) 

62.4  0  V  (A +  17)         pe 

T  =  Lta  + + -\-J   (f) 

660  r 

Any  theoretical  mechanics,  wherein  the  subject  of  hydraulics  is 
dlscusHed,  will  give  the  same  general  formula  for  the  friction  hesd 
of  water  as  is  given  in  Weisbach.  page  864.  aH  follows : 

B- (  — )    — —    (10) 

X 

Jr  =  —  (11) 

12 

Since  g  =:  32  3.  and  ir  =  3  1-17,  eq.  (10)  becomes 

6269  /  L  g« 

B  ~ (12) 

a* 

The  work  done  In  moving  the  water  against  the  friction  bead, 
H,  Ifi 

«  =  Wfl   (13) 

SubRtltuting  eqs.   (6)  and  (12)  in  (13)  we  have 

6259  fLQ*       390.562  t  L  Q* 

R-^2AQ = (14) 

a*  «* 

The  energy  of  the  fuel  used  In  overcoming  this  frictlonal  resist* 
ance  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  number  of  heat  unitt 
(B.t.u.)  in  a  pound  of  fuel,  multiplied  by  778  (the  mechanical  equiv- 
alent in  foot  pounds,  of  1  B.t.u.),  multiplied  by  the  number  of  pounds 
of  coal  used  per  second.  This  product  must  be  multiplied  by  th« 
thermal  efnciency  of  the  pumping  plant.     Hence : 

2,240  C                            1,742.720  BJBC 
R X  778  B  J5  = (li) 

If  N 
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Hence: 

C  = (16) 

1,742,720  BE 

SubstitutinflT  in  eq.  (16)  the  value  of  R  eriven  In  eq.  (14),  we 
Itave: 

390.662  fNLQ*  0.224  f  N  L  Q* 

C  = = (17) 

1.742.720  BEac^  B  E  a^ 

Substituting  eqa  (12)  and  (17)  in  eq.  (9)  we  have: 

62.4  QVB      62.4  QY  (6269  fLQ*) 

660  660:b« 

0.22A  pfNLQ* 

+ — +  /    (18) 

rBEs^ 

Ekiuatlon  (18)  fives  the  srrand  total  capitalized  cost  in  terms 
of  known  constants  and  the  pipe  diameter,  x.  To  solve  for  a 
minimum  value  of  T,  differentiate  eq.  (18)  remembering  that  T 
and  X  are  the  only  variables,  and  place  the  first  dlfFerential  coefll- 
dent  equal  to  zero.  This  will  give  us  the  lowest  point  on  the 
curve  of  capitalized  cost.  Note  that  the  second  and  fifth  terms  on 
the  risrht  side  of  the  equation  are  constants  and  disappear  when 
we  differentiate. 

•C390.662/VLQ')<to 
dT  =  Ltdx (19) 

650x« 

*(0.2UpfNLQ')dx 

rBEs* 

dT  3561 /yLO>  I  I2p  fNLQ* 

-Lt =0     (20) 

dx  afi  rBEx* 

Solving  for  x  we  have 

•   IfQ^ii.npN  -^iMirVBkii 

'  =  V VIFt •<"> 

But 

N  .-  3600n (22) 

Hence : 
JOnriTpnTrVSE) 


(23) 

rBBt 


Equation  (23)  gives,  in  the  most  general  form,  the  most  eco- 
nomic diameter  of  pipe  (x),  for  it  Is  this  value  of  x  that  satisfies 
the  condition  of  minimum  capitalised  cost  in  eq.   (18). 

Let  us  now  consider  the  numerical  values  that  should  be  assigned 
to  the  various  constants  in  eq.  (23),  under  any  given  conditions. 
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Values  of  Constants. —  The  coefficient  of  friction,  f,  is  strictlr 
spealcing  a  variable;  but  it  varies  only  In  a  sUsht  decree  within 
quite  wide  limits  of  pipe  diameter  (if  we  use  Darcy's  formula  for 
the  coefficient)  or  of  velocity  of  water  (if  we  use  Weisbach's 
formula).     On  page  867  of  Weisbach's  Mechanics,  we  find : 

0017 
/  =  0.014  +  —— -     C24) 

yv 

On  the  following  PBLge,  Welsbach  gives  Darcy's  formula  for 
cast  iron  pipe,  which  is 

0.02 
/  =  0.02  + (26) 

X 

X  iMlnflT  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  in  Inches. 

In  either  case  we  can  select  a  value  for  /  that  is  practically 
constant  within  the  limits  of  size  of  pipe  or  of  velocity  of  water, 
under  consideration.  Nor  shall  we  err  materially  in  the  value  of  x 
in  eq.  (23)  if  we  call  /  =  0.2  for  all  sises  of  pipe  and  velocities  of 
water. 

The  price  of  coal  per  ton,  p,  may  range  from  |2  to  $6  without 
producing  a  great  effect  on  the  value  of  x  In  eq.  (23),  for  the  sixth 
root  of  |2  is  1.12,  and  the  sixth  root  of  |5  is  1.30.  Assuming  coal 
to  cost  |3  a  ton.  the  sixth  root  of  p  is  1.20. 

The  number  of  hours  actually  pumped  yearly  may  have  a  wide 
range,  but  generally  a  pump  is  worked  only  8  or  10  hours  dally  for 
about  300  days  in  the  year,  so  that  n  =  2.400  to  3,000  hra  Elven  if 
it  is  worked  24  hrs.  daily  for  300  days  or  three  times  as  long  as 
the  8  hrs.  that  we  shall  assume,  it  will  increase  the  value  of  s 
only  20  per  cent.,  for  the  sixth  root  of  3  Is  1.20. 

The  rate  of  interest  on  capital,  r^  is  usually  4  to  6  per  oent^  and 
we  shall  assume  r  =  0.05. 

The  first  cost  per  horse  power  of  pumping  plant  will  ucnially  not 
vary  far  from  1 70.  But  to  this  must  be  added  the  capitalised  coA 
of  annual  maintenance.  If  annual  maintenance  cost  is  8  per  cent 
of  the  first  cost,  we  have  $5.60  per  year  per  hp.  for  maintenance, 
which  capitalized  at  5  per  cent,  gives  $112.  Hence  the  total  capi* 
talized  cost  per  horse  power  is  |70  +  |112  =  |182,  which  is  the 
value  of  V  in  ea.  (23). 

The  thermal  efficiency  of  the  pumping  plant,  S,  is  the  product 
of  the  following  efficiencies:  (1)  Thermal  efficiency  of  tta«  boil«r. 
(2)  thermal  efficiency  of  the  engine,  (3)  mechanical  efficiency  of 
the  engine,  and  (4)  mechanical  efficiency  of  the  pump.  This  prod- 
uct is  usually  about  0.05.  or  6  per  cent.,  for  fairly  large  pumping 
plants,  and  rarely  exceeds  7  per  cent.  We  shall  assume  B  =  0.«5. 
Its  value  may  be  derived  from  known  coal  consumption  per  horse 
power  of  work  done  by  the  pumping  plant  in  lifting  water  against 
the  combined  head  and  friction  head.  If,  for  example,  the  work 
thus  done  requires  4  lbs.  of  coal  per  hour  per  hp..  and  if  the  coal 
will  yield  12,000  B.tu.  (British  thermal  units  per  pound),  wa  have 
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4S.0OO  B.tu.  required  to  do  1  hp.  of  work ;  but  1  B.t.u.  =  778  ft 
]b&»  hence  48,000  X  778  -r-  60  mine.  =  622,400  ft.  lbs.  of  coal  energy 
to  perform  33.000  ft  lbs.  of  pump  work  per  minute.  Dividing  the 
33.000  by  the  622,400.  we  get  about  0.06,  or  6  per  cent  thermal 
efficiency  of  the  pumping  plant 

The  first  cost  of  cast  iron  pipe,  including  trenching,  laying,  etc., 
Is  given  quite  closely  by  the  following  rule,  applicable  to  all 
diameters  from  4  ina  up  to  and  including  30  Ins.,  for  heads  of 
water  up  to  100  ft.  To  a9ceirtain  the  coat  in  cents  per  lineal  foot 
of  cast  iron  pipe  in  place,  multiply  the  diameter  in  inohea  bw  14. 

This  rule  is  derived  from  actual  detailed  costs  given  in  the  Water 
Works  section  of  the  second  edition  of  Gillette's  Handbook  of 
Cost  Data.  It  applies  very  closely  when  cast  iron  pipe  costs 
|30  a  ton  delivered  on  cars,  and  for  ordinary  rates  of  wages. 

If  there  were  no  maintenance  cost  of  the  cast  iron  pipe,  then  the  t 
In  eq.  (23)  would  be  0.14,  according  to  the  above  rule.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  It  is  usually  necessary  to  scrape  cast  iron  pipe  at  Intervals 
to  remove  rust,  etc.,  from  its  Interior,  and  it  is  certainly  economy 
to  do  BO  wherever  water  is  pumped  through  a  pipe  that  has  become 
even  slightly  tuberculated.  We  have  no  very  reliable  data  as  to 
the  desired  frequency  of  such  scrapings,  but  we  have  accurate 
costs  of  each  scraping  (see  Oillette's  Cost  Data,  second  edition, 
page  698  et  seq.).  Pipes  that  had  accumulated  scale  for  14  to  20 
years  were  scraped  clean  for  2  to  5  cts.  per  lin.  ft.  If  we  assume 
that  a  cast  iron  pipe  is  scraped  once  at  2  per  cent,  of  its  first  cost, 
and  if  the  scraping  is  done  once  in  4  years,  we  have  0.5  per  cent 
per  year  for  cleaning.  Capitalizing  this  at  6  per  cent,  we  have 
0.6  per  cent  4-  6  per  cent.  =  10  per  cent.  Hence  the  capitalised 
annual  cost  of  scraping  is  10  per  cent  of  the  first  cost. 

If  cast  iron  pipe  has  a  life  of  40  years  and  if  interest  is  6  per 
cent.,  a  sinking  fund  table  shows  that  0.8  per  cent,  of  the  first 
cost  deposited  annually  in  the  sinking  fund  will  amount  to  the 
full  first  cost  at  the  end  of  the  40  years.  Hence  the  capitalised 
cost  of  this  depreciation  is  0.8  per  cent,  -r  6  per  cent.  =  16  per 
cent  Therefore  we  have  to  add  10  per  cent,  for  scraping  and  16 
per  cent,  for  depreciation,  or  a  total  of  26  per  cent.,  to  the  first 
cost  of  the  pipe,  to  get  its  total  capitalized  cost.  Hence  \t  t  =  0.14 
for  first  cost  t  =  0.14  +  (26  per  cent  X  0.14)  =  0.176  (nearly) 
for  the.  total  capitalized  cost  In  other  words,  the  total  capitalized 
cost  of  the  cast  iron  pipe  in  dollars  per  lineal  foot  is  0.176  times 
the  diameter  in  inchea 

^he  number  of  British  thermal  units  per  pound  of  coal,  B, 
does  not  vary  greatly  from  12.000:  hence  we  shall  assume  B  = 
12.000. 

Summarizing  our  various  values  for  the  constants  In  eq.  (23) 
we  have: 

/=  0.02  (coef.  of  friction). 

p  =  3  (price  of  coal  in  dollars  per  ton). 

n  =  2,400  (hours  pumped  per  year). 

r  rr  0.06   (rate  of  Interest). 

V  =  112  (capitalized  cost  of  pumping  plant,  dollars  per  h.p.). 
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B  =  12,000  (B.tu.  per  lb.  of  coal), 
i;  =  0.05  (thermal  efficiency  of  pumplns  plant), 
t  =  0.176    (constant  by  which  to  multiply  diameter  of  cast  ircn 
pipe  in  inches  to  get  its  capitalized  cost  in  dollars  per  Itn.  ft. ) . 

SubstitutinfiT  these  values  in  ea.   (22)  we  have: 

•  /U.U2  Q^  (1.13  X  3  X  2,4uu  +  u.o^  X  ivi  X  12,000  X  0.u5> 


=  3.9^ 


.(24) 


0.06  X  12,000  X  0.05  X  0.176 
This  reduces  to 

»  =  7.2V^ (25) 

Thus,  if  4  cu.  ft  are  pumped  per  second, 
X  =  7.8VI  =  14.6  Ins. 

If  4  cu.  ft.  are  pumped  per  second  for  8  hours*  we  have  a 
delivery  of  862,000  gals. 

In  order  to  convert  eq.  (26)  into  millions  of  Kallons  (0>  pumped 
per  day  of  8  hours,  we  have : 

»  =  15.7VZr , (2«) 

Hence  if  one  million  gallons  are  to  be  pumped  in  8  hours;  G  =  t 
and  eq.   (26)  becomes  x  =  15.7  ins. 

Expressing  equation  (26)  in  words  we  have  this  rule: 

The  moat  economic  diatneter  {in  inches)  of  coat  iron  ^ipe  fv^ 
carrying  pumped  water  ia  found  by  multiplying  15.7  by  the  a^u^^ 
root  of  the  number  of  million  gallona  pumped  per  day  of  ciffh: 
houra. 

In  using  this  rule,  it  should  be  remembered  that  we  have  assuir^ 
that  the  pump  is  working  only  8  hours  out  of  the  24,  or  that  n  - 
2,400  in  eq.  (23).  If  n  is  three  times  as  great,  or  n  =  7,200.  or 
pumping  is  done  for  24  hrs.  daily  for  SOO  days  in  the  year,  then 
we  must  multiply  the  constant  (15.7)  in  the  above  rule  by  I.: 
for  the  sixth  root  of  3  is  1.2.  For  a  24  hour  day  of  pumping,  the 
rule  then  becomes: 

Multiply  18.8  hy  the  square  root  of  the  number  of  wKiUions  of 
gallona  pumped  per  day  of  24  houra,  and  the  product  is  the  mosi 
economic  diameter  of  ctiat  iron  pipe  in  inchea. 

Comparing  Relative  Economy  of  Pipea  Made  of  Different  Ma- 
teriala. —  £>iuation  (23)  gives  us  a  ready  means  of  comparing  Ahr 
economic  merits  of  different  kinds  of  pipe  through  which  water  i^ 
to  be  pumped.  Thus,  if  wood  stave  pipe  is  contemplated,  plat  the 
first  cost  per  lineal  foot  of  wood  stave  pipe  of  different  diameters. 
On  the  curve  of  unit  cost  thus  platted  select  a  straight  line  th:t' 
most  closely  fits  the  curve  between  the  limits  of  sise  of  pipe  like!} 
to  be  used.  From  this  straight  line  derive  the  first  cost  value  of  r. 
as  above  indicated  in  the  cast  iron  pipe  example.  Then  estlmaite 
the  life  of  the  pipe,  and  derive  the  annual  cost  of  depreciation, 
which  must  be  capitalised  and  added  to  the  first  cost,  as  aNiT^ 
explained.     This  will  give  the  total  capitalised  cost  value  of  C  fo: 
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the  wood  pipe.  Insert  the  proper  coefficient  of  friction  for  wood 
pipe,  bearingr  in  mind  tliat  in  eq.  (10)  the  friction  coefficient,  A 
is  exactly  four  times  the  friction  coefficient  given  by  Kutter  for 
use  In  the  Chtey  formula  (v=  cy/RS).  ■  In  other  words.  If  Kutter's 
friction  coefficients  are  available,  multiply  them  by  4  to  get  the 
proper  value  of  /  to  be  used  in  eq.  (23).  Having  selected  the 
proper  values  of  /  and  t  for  wood  pipe,  either  substitute  in  eq. 
(23)    and   solve  for  x,  or,   more  quickly,   determine   the   ratio   of 

/  / 

—  for  wood  pipe  to  —  for  cast  iron  pipe,  and  extract  the  sixth 
t  t 

root  of  that  ratio.  This  sixth  root  multiplied  into  the  value  of  x 
in  eqs.  (26)  or  (26)  will  give  the  proper  value  of  x  for  wood  pipe. 

/  0.02 

Thus  the  value  of  —  for   cast  Iron  is =  0.11  nearly. 

t  0.176 

/ 

If  the  corresponding  value  of  —  for  wood  pipe  should  prove  to 

t 
be  0.22.  then  the  ratio  would  be  0.22  -^-O.ll  rr  2.     The  sixth  root  of 
2   is  1.12,   hence  eq.    (26),   for  cast  iron  pipe,   would  become  x  ==■ 

t 
1.12X  T.SVQ"  for  wood   pipe.     We  assume  this  value  of  —  =  0.22 

t 
for  wood  pipe  merely  for  illustration. 

Having  determined  the  most  economic  diameter  for  both  wood 
and  cast  iron  pipe,  the  pipe  to  select  is  the  one  giving  the  lowest 
total  capitalized  cost  (7*)  when  the  respective  values  of  x  are 
substituted  In  eq.  (18),  remembering  that  the  second  and  fifth 
terms  of  the  right  hand'  member  need  not  be  considered,  as  they 
are  constant,  and  that  the  length.  L,  need  not  be  considered,  as  it 
is  common  to  all  terms  containing  the  variable  dr. 

However,  If  a  numerical  problem  Is  worked  out  in  this  manner 
and  the  respective  economic  values  of  x  for  any  two  kinds  of  pipe 
be  substituted  in  eq.  (18),  it  will  be  seen  that  all  terms  except  the 
first  term  In  the  right  hand  member  of  eq.  (18)  can  be  ignored 
In  making  the  comparisons.  In  other  words  the  element  of  added 
capitalized  cost  of  pump  or  fuel  is  so  slightly  affected  by  differences 
in  the  pipe  diameters  of  the  two  kinds  of  pipe  under  consideration 
that  it  may  be  ignored,  the  question  then  resolving  Itself  merely 
t^to  which  kind  of  pipe  shows  the  least  capitalized  cost  per  lineal 
foot 


CHAPTER  XVIU 
CONVEYORS.    HOISTS,    CRANES  AND   ELEVATORS 

Belt,  Flight,  and  Screw  Conveyers.  For  bandline  loose  mAlertal 
a  troughed  belt  its  required,  and  though  the  load  that  can  be  tfui>- 
ported  by  a  foot  of  belt  is  not  great,  the  capacity  of  even  a 
narrow  belt  is  surprisingly  high,  owli^g  to  the  speed  at  which  a 
belt  may  be  run. 

The  capacity  of  a  belt  conveyor,  according  to  Reginald  Traut- 
schold  in  Engineering  Magaxine,  August.  1916,  that  la  properly- 
suited  to  its  load,  is  entirely  a  question  of  speed  at  which  the  brii 
is  run.  and  obviously  this  should  be  the  highest  speed  at  whub 
the  t)articular  material  can  be  efficiently  conveyed.  Table  I  givrs 
speeds  for  belt  conveyors  when  handling  various  materials. 

Fig.  1,  shows  the  capacity  of  standard  widths  of  belt  conveyors 
when  continuously  and  uniformly  loaded  and  run  at  the  economic 
speed   for   the   material   handled.     This   graphic   presentation   em- 
phasises the  comparatively  large  capacity  of  belt  conveyors.     For 
instance,  a  belt  conveyor  only  12  ina  wide  can  handle  nearly  SO 
tons  of  sand  per  hr.,  while  one  36  ina  wide  has  a  capacity  of  about 
800  tons  per  hr.  when  run  at  a  speed  of  876  ft.  per  min.     In  prac- 
tice   It    is   customary    to    discount    these  capacities,    as   they    are 
only  attainable  under  perfect  loading  conditions.     Ninety  per  cent 
of  the  records  should  be  attainable  in  a  well  designed  and  care- 
fully   operated    system,    however,    and    the    subsequent    discussion 
will  be  based  on  such  attainment. 

TABLE   I.     ECONOMIC   SPEEDS   OF   BELT  CONVEYORS   FOR 

VARIOUS  MATERIAL.S 

Average  Speed 

weight  in  In  feet 

Material  lbs.  per  cu.  ft.         per  min. 

Coke    33.6  260 

Broken  stone  (coarse)    166  275 

Lump  coal   65  276 

Ashes  46  300 

Lime  and  cement 65  300 

Ore   (average)    125  360 

Crushed  stone 160  876 

Sand  and  gravel    110  876 

Fine  coal   60  400 

On  Fig.  2  are  plotted  the  power  requirements  of  conveyon 
handling  various  materials  at  their  economic  speeds,  the  belts 
being  continuously  and   efficiently   loaded   to  capacity.     The  data 
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thu*  depicted  apply  to  conveyors  equipped  with  hlgli  KTsde 
lubricated  Idlers  and  should  be  iiJlKbUy  dlecounled  tor  Oon- 
Veyors  equipped  with  the  correeponding  grade  of  balUbearlng  Idlers. 
These  more  edlclent  Idlers  reduce  tbe  power  requlremente  tor 
horlaonta]  travel  of  conveyor  about  33H%-  Though  the  data  de- 
pleted by  the  curves  and  the  remillB  obtained  from  the  formula  are 
for  fully  loaded  bellH.  I.  e.  belts  carrying  their  mBilmum  load  as 
given  on  Fig.  1.  Ihey  Khould  alHo  be  used  for  belts  handling  »0% 
of  their  capacity,  an  the  slight  unavoidable  variation  In  load  leads 
to  slightly  Increased  power  consumption. 


Tit.  1.    CapACitlea  ot  standard  belt  conveyors,  economically  loaded 
and  operated. 

The  economy  of  belt  conveyors  In  the  conBiderallon  of  power 
consumption  la  quite  evident  from  a  glance  at  FigB.  1  and  I.  From 
the  former  it  Ih  Been  that  a  30-ln.  bell  conveyor  can  handle  about 
J70  tons  t>t  line  coal  per  hr,  when  operated  at  llB  economic  speed 
tor  that  material.  Such  a  conveyor,  elevating  the  coal  20  ft.  and 
dlBtrlbutlnR  It  by  means  of  an  automatic  traveling  tripper  over  a 
storage  bunker  BO  ft.  long,  would  require  a  mipply  of  1J,6  h.p, — 
E.E  h.p.  (or  the  horiiontal  travei.  B.G  for  elevating  the  load,  and 
•bout    2.6    (or    the    tripper  — it   equipped    with   grease    lubricated 
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Idler*    (IM   Vis.    !)■     Blmllnr   service   by   a   converor   with   ball- 
bemring  Idterfl  would  consume  i.ttoM  11. TG  h.p. 

In  ta.)[liiK  up  the  coat  of  belt  conveyors,  the  questions  of  deteiion- 
tlOD  and  amorllutlon  muat  be  duly  considered.  In  the  lundliiu 
ot  certain  materials,  Mghler  and  cheaper  belts  —  and  the  belt  Is  ilh 
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Horsepower  requlrtments  of  belt  conveyon. 

entsrlns  Into   the  equipment   of  a   bdl  « 

someClmeB   be   recommended   than   that   reqnlnd  I 

service  ;   but  ordinarily  the  best  Krade  of  belt  li  v 

>  matter  vhat   service  It   nuiy   be  aubjected   to.   1 
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liu-ge  capacity  of  the  equipment  makes  the  question  of  Initial  cost 
or  eecondary  Imimrtance.  The  general  formula  given  In  Pis,  I 
ajid  Uie  costa  sraphlcally  depleted  thereon  are  Ihoae  for  the  average 
biKh  srade  belt  conveyor  with  suitable  rubber  beitlns  and  well 
dealKned  Krea^e  lubricated  idlers.  Cheaper  conveyom  may  be  pur- 
chsaed  by  Bacrlflclng;  the  quality  of  the  belt,  and  more  expensive 
ones  by  nubstilutiiiK  Idlers  equipped  with  ball  bearing.  The  cost 
of  the  belt  Is  Included  In  the  Drst  term  of 
the  (ormula,  bo  that  the  cost  of  a  conveyor 
readily  obtainable  from  the  same  formula  a 
coefflclent  of  the  length  by  the  difference  In 
hiKh  crade  rubber  belting  and  that  of  two 
Conveyara  equipped  with  ball-bearing  Idler 
more  than  the  ngurea  Indicated  by  Flg.~3,  bu 
IB  (requendy  offset  on  shipments  to  dlxtant  points  by  the  decre 
in  freight  rates,  ball-bearing  Idlers  weighing  less  than  grcaae  or 
1  Idlers. 


second  member  of 
Llh  a  cheaper  belt  Is 
iply   by  reducing  the 


,    cost    about    C% 
s  difference  In  cost 


lEXtTHffUnvCirDltlHFE 


Pig.  4  shows  the  average  coat  of  the  various  dlHCharstng  devices 
required  for  the  belt  conveyor.  The  prices  Indicated  by  the  vari- 
ous curves  and  also  thotie  derived  from  the  general  formula  are 
those  commanded  by  high  grade  equLpmenL  The  values  given  on 
both  Pigs,  i  and  4  are  conservative  and  may  be  taken  aa  ac- 
curate during  normal  market  conditions.  More  expensive  equip- 
ment may  prove  economical,  but  cheaper  equipment  la  not  to  be 


The  attention  required,  once  a  belt  conveyor  has  been  started  up, 
Is  very  slight,  so  that  the  labor  charge  for  operating  Is  extremely 
light,  and  In  many  plants  could  tw  overlooked  entirely  in  an 
economic  consideration.  Belt  conveyors  do  require  periodic  In- 
spection and  some  attention  If  they  are  to  be  malnlalned  In  good 
operating  condition,  m  they  ehould  rightfully  be  charged  with 
some  labor  expense.  An  arbitrary  charge  which  covers  most  Mmple 
Installations  of  belt  conveyors  of  ordinary  length  Is  about  l.E  cts, 
p«r  hr.   per   In.   width  of   conveyor   for   Installations   with   grease 
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hibricBted  Idler*,  or  a  chuve  of  1  ct.  per  In.  width  for  conTtywi    I 
equipped  with  bali-besiing  Idlers. 

The  expense  entailed  for  grease  or  oil  and  the  otI>«r  IneMai 
nipplles  required  to  keep  the  equipment  In  good  openttlnc  coe 
tlons  Is.  In  Et  conveyor  In  frequent  use,  very  nearly  directly  p 
portlonal    to   the   h.p.   consumed   In   operating   the    oonTayor,   i 


Id 


\t  if  itBud  prvprlif^  Toff/rrs 


Tig.  4.     Averase  cost  ot  dlBCharxing  devices  tor  belt  convejron. 

averases  about  0.6ZG  ct.  per  hr.  per  h.p.  Of  this  charge  abost 
O.B  ot.  per  hr.  Is  the  cost  ot  the  grease  required,  bo  that  the  »«> 
age  supplies  charge  for  roller-bearing  conveyors  Is  but  about  H.lK 


exceedingly  complicaled  h 
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be  treated  In  a  very  K^i^era]  manner.  Depreciation  Is  due  not  only 
to  wear  but  to  constant  and  quite  apparent  contlnuouB  deteriora- 
tion of  the  beltH.  whether  they*  are  In  use  or  not.  so  that  the  de- 
preclalton  cbarse  1b  little  aftected  by  careful  nee.  provided,  of 
course,  that  the  equipment  Is  operated  a  reasonable  amount  ot  the 
time.  This  deterioration  Is  largely  due  to  the  hardeninc  of  the 
rtibber  cover  and  the  loss  of  resiliency,  and  Is  more  apt  to  be  ac- 
centuated by  Idleness  than  by  sane  and  careful  use.  The  rest 
of  the  mechanism  Is  not  more  greatly  alTecled  than  other  mechan- 
ical equipment.  It  well  cared  for  and  not  abused.  Ordinarily  a 
depreciation  charge  of  about  2G%  on  the  belt  and  about  10%  on 
the  tula  nee  of  the  equipment  covers  all  reasonable  wear  and  tear; 
the  general  formula  on  Fig.  E  is  based  on  such  apportionment 
The  curves  shown  are  plotted  from  data  compiled  In  a  more  In- 
tricate  and   exacting   manner,   but    the   discrepancy    between    the 


Fig.    B.     Annual    depreciation   of   standard    belt    conveyors. 

results  obtained  [rom  the  general  formula  and  the  readings  de- 
rived from  the  chart  Is  bo  slight  that  dependence  may  be  i)laced 
on  either  the  flgure  readings  or  the  formula.  For  conveyors  with 
roller -bearing  Idlers  (he  depredation  charge  Is  reduced  about  10%. 

Belt  conveyor  Installations  are,  of  course,  subject  to  the  usual 
burden  of  nxed  charges,  conslntlng  of  interest  on  investment. 
Insurance,  and  taxes.  These  ordinarily  amount  to  about  S.G%  of 
the  initial  cost  per  year  (67,  IntereBt,  1%  InBuranee  and  2%  of 
three  quarters  of  the   value  of  the  projierty  for   taxes). 

Flat  belt  conveyors  for  handling  packages  and  other  material 
which  can  be  efflclenlly  loaded  on  flat  belts  alHO  prove  highly 
economical  In  operation..  The  capacity  of  such  belt  conveyora 
depends  upon  the  width  of  the  belt  and  the  speed  at  which  they 
are  run.  as  well  as  the  proximity  of  the  various  pieces  contributing 
the  load.     Their  cost  in  usually  somewhat  less  than  that  of  trougbed 

pendent  upon  the  load  handled.  The  general  formula  for  troughed 
belts  on  the  vaHous  nnures,  with  the  exception  ot  the  one  on 
depreciation,  are,  as  a  rule,  applicable  to  flat  >>elt  conveyors  for 
handling  pacicages,  etc..  If,  in  the  formula  for  cost  of  equipment, 
Oon«ction  i»  made  for  the  cheaper  belt  which  may  be  safely  em- 
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ployed.  The  rate  of  depreciation  Is  umially  only  about  :S%  oS 
that  for  irouKhed  belts,  no.  with  this  further  correction,  the  eco- 
nomic value  or  flat  belt  conveyors  can  be  readily  obtaJned  bj 
calculation  from  the  data  for  standard  troughed  belt  conveyoni. 

Fliaht  C'onveifora.  When  sreat  quantities  of  material  vhidi  ii 
not  liable  to  dnmage  by  direct  contact  with  the  proiMllIng  nigbu 
have  to  be  handled  at  a  rapid  rate  in  a  limited  npaoe.  when  ihi 
coHt  of  Dower  is  not  a  governing  condition  and  the  initial  inT»i- 
ment  in  a  «erlou»  conH  I  deration,  flight  conveyors  are  frtijuenllT 
resorted  ID.    Their  capacity   is  great,  owing  to   the   compact  l<»d 


Flff.  6.    Capacities  of  standard  flight  conveyors  economically  KaM 

per  foot,  notwlthxlanding  the  comparallYely  low  B]ie«ds  at  vhloh 
they  have  to  be  run. 

As  In  Ihe  case  of  belt  conveyors,  the  economic  speeds  for  mrious 
malerialx  vMry  considBrabiy.  and  Ihe  economic  value  of  ■  BnVt 
conveyor  deriends  upon  lla  operation  at  the  hlghent  iipe<d  miHW 
for  the  load.  Good  practice  is  listed  in  Table  IL  These  K*^ 
are  employed  In  figuring  Ihe  capacities  of  various  standard  *>"* 
of  flight  conveyors  depleted  on  Fig.  fi,  and  are  to  be  recommcnM- 
although  considerable  varlntlon  \n  allowable  In  Kixciflc  Inxlallallon' 

Fig.  i  la  of  particular  Inlerent  In  showing  the  K^^'t  vvriatl  '>' 
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TABLE    IL 


ECONOMIC    SPEEDS    FOR    FLIGHT    CONVEYORS 
FOR  VARIOUS   MATERIALS 

Advisable  speed  in 
Material  ft.  per  min. 

Coke    N. 100 

Broken  stone    (coarse)    125 

Lump  coal  —  run  of  mine    125 

Ashes    150 

Lime  and  cement  150 

Ore    (averaire)    1*^" 

Crushed  stone 175 

Sand  and  gravel    1«5 

Fine  coal    200 
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Fig.  7.     Horsepower  requirements  of  flight  conveyora 

standard  sizes  of  conveyors  that  are  readily  procurable.  In  many 
instances,  there  are  several  conveyors  of  different  sizes  and  spacing 
of  flights  which  have  the  same,  or  about  the  same,  capacity  at  the 
same  speed.  These  cannot  be  equally  economical,  so  that  even 
greater  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  choice  of  equipment. 

The  selection  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  flights 
may  be  mounted  on  sliding  wearing  shoes  or  on  rollers.     The  latter 
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construction  adds  to  the  cost  ot  the  conveyor,  but  reduoea  Ita  pover 
consumption.     A    generat    formula    for    calculalins     the    power   n- 

qulrementB  o(  flight  conveyors  with  double  strands  of  chain,  lit 
usual  type  found  in  the  munufacturlng  plant,  and  a  grai'.!'- 
ills  are  given  In  Tig.    7.      The  rrdk- 


Pig.  g.     Average  cost 

main  consumpllon  of  power  In  any  fllsht  conveyor  Is  In  dracpif 
along  (he  load,  (he  power  consumed  In  dragging  forward  Ui' 
chains  and  HlghlR  being  appreciably  secondary,  slldlng-shoe  B>fh: 
conveyors,  when  fully  loaded,  consume  but  about  10%  mor*  powr 
than  similar  Bight  conveyors  In  which  the  flights  are  mouni'^ 
on. rollers.  *Ek|ulpi>lng  the   flights  with   rollers  adds   to   their  »« 


Pig.   9,     Average  coat  of  conveyors  with  roller  fllglitB. 

to    some    eitent,    but    reduces    the    rate   of  depreciation,    and  i>  '' 

The  multiplicity  of  standiLrds  for  flight  conveyors  and  thr  *'■ 
ferlng  Kpa.'lng  of  fllBhla  make  the  derivation  of  an  accurate  (ormul' 
for  asrertnlninK  the  cost  of  (he  equipment  an  Intricate  and  Invol"* 
matter.  Simple  formulae  which  ciowely  apprimlmate  average  ""' 
may  be  evolved,   however,   which    nerve  for  all   practical   pnnio** 
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and  luch  are  Klven  aa  the  general  formulae  In  Figs,  i  and  9. 
The  data  from  which  the  graphic  depletion  of  averaee  costs  on 
Ihew  flgureB  are  plotted  are  (rorn  averaseH  of  the  estimated  coHts 
of  a  number  of  Installatlonii.  which  will  be  found  to  agree  closely 
with  results  obtained  from  the  respective  formulae.  It  will  be 
Doled  that  In  both  the  formulae  and  on  the  two  llBures  no  ap- 
parent consideration  Is  given  to  the  question  of  flight  spacing,  and 
that  apparently  the  costs  of  conveyors  of  certain  width  and  length 
of  flights  are  the  same,  Irrespective  of  the  spacing  of  the  flights. 
This  is  not  quite  true,  but  the  variation  in  spacing  of  flights  in 
standard  night  conveyors  of  deflnlte  width  is  not  sufflcientty  great 
to  make  any  very  appreciable  difference  in  their  Coat  —  the  eipenne 
entailed  by  a  few  additional  flights  conHlitutlng  but  a  amall  pro- 
portion ot  the  total  coxt  of  equipment,  that  IH,  In  the  average  con- 
veyor of  reasonable  length. 

The  depreciation  of  flight  conveyorc  Is  naturally  rapid,  for  the 
load  exerts  a  very  destruL-dvc  scouring  or  ubra«lon  on   both   the 


Fig.   10.     Depreciation  factors  for  standard  flight  conveyors. 

flights  and  the  trough.  This  deterioration  Is  naturally  much  more 
pronounced  when  handling  certain  materials  than  It  is  when  less 
destructive  materials  are  dragged  through  the  trough.  The  de- 
terioration due  to  the  handling  ot  certain  materials  Is  so  very 
much  more  marked,  In  fact,  that  the  character  of  the  load  must 
be    taken    Into    consideration    In    any    reliable    Investigallon    of    the 

basis  of  comparison,  an  average  depreciation  factor  Is  arrived  at 
in  the  general  formula  on  Fig.  10,  which,  when  multiplied  by  the 
"  depreciation  factor  coefllclent  "  given  on  the  same  chart,  gives  the 
OiVerage  annual  depreciation  in  dollars.  The  depreciation  amounts 
to  about  the  same  in  similar  coiweyors  whether  they  are  equipped 
with  slldlng-sboe  flights  or  with  roller  dighls.  although  the  rate  ot 
depreciation  Is  slightly  lesn  for  the  more  efficient  type. 

F*1ight  conveyors  are  usually  shorter  than  belt  conveyors,  and  In 
addition  they  require  more  attention  In  the  way  ot  opening  gates, 
ptc.  no  that  the  labor  charge  per  ft.  of  conveyor  is  higher  than  In 
the  caw  of  bell  conveyors,  and  averages  between  2  and  S  cts.  per 
Jn.   width  ot  conveyor,     ]t  Is  not  correspondingly  higher  per  ton- 
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oa-gn  handled,  however,  because  of  the  large  capacity  of  a  flie^t 
conveyor  of  Ihe  name  width  and  length  of  flight. 

The  charge  for  Inddenlal  su|iplle»,  as  in  the  case  of  belt  ton- 
veyors.  In  almost  directly  proi>onional  to  the  power  requlremrni.* 
and  aa  a  number  of  Incidental  repaint  can  logically  be  charged  i ' 
the  name  exi>etine.  xafe  Hgureo  for  thin  item  are  Z  eta.  per  hr.  p>- 
h.p.  for  conveyors  with  slldlng-nhoe  nigbls  and  about  10^  le^ 
or  1.8  ctB.  per  hr.  per  h.p.  contiumed.  for  conveyors  In  which  ih' 
flights  are  furnluhed  with  rallerE.  The  Incidental  repairs  on  (Kt 
latter  type  of  conveyor,  chargeable  lo  the  item  of  "  supplies."  (n 


Pig.  11.    CapacHU 

less  coatly  than  Ihoi 

cation   charge    Is 

construction  is  only  about  10%. 

The  burden  of  interest  on  Investment.  Inaurance.  and  ta: 
proportional  ly  no  higher  than  In  the  case  of  other  conveying  i 
ment,  and  on  Ihe  average  amounts  to  about  BIf^^  per  year  ( 
initial  cost  of  the  Installation,  in  addition  to  which  there  U  u 
an  annual  renewal  charge  of  about  30%.  which  Is  Id  exccas  i 
depredation  usual  lo  other  conveyors. 
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8oreu>  Conveyore,  Notwithstanding  Its  comparatively  limited 
capacity  and  relatively  hish  conHUmption  of  power,  (he  ncrew  con- 
veyor possessed  considei^able  economic  vaJue  and  finds  many  uses 
about  certain  manufacturlnt  plants  —  particularly  in  cement  mills. 

Unlike  the  types  of  conveyors  already  analyzed,  the  economic 
f«pe*d  of  the  iwrew  conveyor  Is  governed  by  Its  siae  (diameter  Of 
MCnw)  rather  than  by  the  character  of  the  material  handled. 
FlB-  II  shown  not  only  the  capacity  of  the  common  alaes  of  screw 
conveyors  handling  the   materials  usually  entrusted  to   tbem.   but 

MWaMli  HANPUD  AT  SIAHMRB  SKtDS 
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also  itives  the  advisable  speeds  at  which  tn  run  the  various  alaes. 
The»e  aiieeda  may  be  varied  to  a  coni'Iderable  extent  when  condi- 
tions maVe  such  departure  advliiable.  but  a  lower  speed  la  apt  to 
sacriflce  efUciency,  and  higher  speed  Is  apt  (o  lead  to  trouble. 

sparing  than  are  flight  conveyorc.  hut  as  they  are  usually  of  com- 
paratively short  length  —  a  series  of  screw  conveyors  discharging 
Into  one  another  being  employed  If  they  have  to  carry  the  load 
any  appreciable  distance  —  and  have  a  Quite  limited  capacity,  tbelr 
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relative   extravacuice   In   tbe   use   ot  power   la   no   eerivua   hBndi- 

Plg.  12  gives  (he  horsepower  required  for  standard  alaea  of  aciew 
conveyora  per  tt.  when  handling  certain  mate rlala  at  their  maa- 
nomlc  speeda  The  general  formula  gtven  for  calculatlnc  tioive- 
power  requlrementii  takEB  Into  consideration  the  elevation  of  load 
In  Inclined  conveyors,  but  ordinarily  screw  oonveyors  are   Installed 

as  nearly  horlmntal  aa  possible  :  any  Inclination  not  only  1 aia 

their  consumption  of  power,  but  tends  to  reduce  their  <^paclty, 
unless  some  posltlTe  mechanical  feeding  device  la  Installed. 

Though  there  are  many  aiieclal  lypeH  of  screw  conveyors  on  11k 
market  of  differing  denlgn.  the  cost  of  the  ordlnsry  standard  tyr* 
follows  a  fairly  well  defined  relationship,  which  Is  exiiressed  by 
the  general  formula  given  on  Fig.  13.  The  curves  of  the  diarl 
plotted  from  this  formula  forcibly  Indicate  the  low  Initial  oost  ot 
this  type  of  equipment  —  a  few  hundred  dollars  for  any  r«asonabl( 
length  and  average  cnpaclty. 


Fig.    13.     Average  cost  of  screw 

Though  cheap  In  Drat  cost,  the  depreciation  of  screw  converon 
Is  more  rapid  than  that  of  almost  any  other  type  of  conveyor  — 
the  propelling  screw  revolving  In  the  midst  of  the  load  Is  sub- 
jected to  a  very  destructive  abranlve  action.  Aa  In  the  case  of 
night  conveyors,  different  materials  affect  differently  the  life  ot 
the  propelling  mechanism  and  the  trough  carrying  the  load.  For 
Instance,  cement  and  lime  have  a  much  more  destructive  action 
on  screw  conveyors  than  has  coke.  Based  on  a  convenient  unit  i4 
depreciation,  coemclents  are  tabulated  on  Fig.  14,  which,  wbfs 
multiplied  by  the  depreciation  factor  obtained  from  the  ploitHl 
curves,  or  calculated  from  the  general  formula  given  on  the  chart 
give  the  average  yearly  depreciation  ot  standard  ncrew  conveyon 
In  dollars.  This  depreciation  factor  Is  based  on  the  continual 
operation  ot  the  conveyor,  so  that  In  charging  depreciation  agaloft 
a  conveyor  not  In  continual  use  only  that  proportion  ot  del^riora- 
tlon  which  would  be  contracted  In  the  actual  working  time  i«Miild 
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be  ch&rBcd  •gainst   th«    InBtalliilion,   provided,   at  course,   the  con- 
veyor Is  In  operation  a  reasonable  number  of  hours  p«r  year. 

Unce  the  ordinary  screw  conveyor  Is  started,  It  requires  little 
attention,  unless  somethinK  goea  wrong.  The  legitimate  labor 
charKe,  therefore.  Is  low.  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  Inter- 
ruption of  aervlco  due  1o  neglect,  however,  the  conveyor  should  be 
frequently  Inspected,  and  If  such  Inspection  Is  charged  to  labor  It 
vrlll  raise  It  to  atwut  D.G  ct.  per  In.  diameter  of  screw  per  hr., 
cfaarsvable  only  during  actual  operating  hrs. 


Fig.   14.     Depreciation   factors  tor  standHrd   screw   conveyors. 

The  charge  for  Individual  supplies  thnUKh  averaging  nearly  di- 
rectly proportionally  to  the  power  consumiitton  of  the  conveyor.  Is 
much  more  serious  than  In  almost  any  other  tyjie  of  conveyor; 
for  unless  the  various  bearlngn  are  kept  well  lubricated  the  ma- 
terial being  conveyed  works  between  the  shaft  and  bearing  and 
la  very  destructive.  A  charge  of  1  ct.  per  hr.  per  h.p,  la  not  an 
excessive  amount  for  the  supplies,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  con- 
servative average. 

Cost  of  Belt  Renewals  snil  Power  for  Driving  Belts.  Edwin  H. 
Messlter.  In  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  ban  stated  that  In 
good  practice  the  life  of  belts  will  lie  such  that  the  cost  of  belt 
renewals  should  amount  to  0.1  ct.  per  ton  of  ore  delivered  to  the 
belt,  and  the  h.p.  required  for  driving  It  will  average  O.OOOIB  h.p.-hr. 
per  (on  for  each  ft.  of  horizontal  distance  through  which  the 
material   Is  carried,    |i1uh   O.OOl   h.p.-hr   per   ft.    of  height   elevated. 

The  Cost  of  Loading  Bricks  Into  a  Box  Car  Using  a  Portabl* 
Belt  Conveyor.  The  fotlowlng  observatlonB  were  made  by  A.  C. 
Hnnkell  (given  In  Engineering  and  Contracting.  Sept.  IE.  19IG)  at  a 
large  brick  manufactory  in  New  Jersey  where  common  bricks  were 
being  loaded  Into  a  box  car  by  means  of  a  portable  belt  conveyor. 
The  car  was  on  a  siding  and  the  bricks  were  (a)  In  piles  about 
30  ft.  away  -.  and  (b)  brought  In  on  small  Hat  cars  on  an  Industrial 
track  parallel  to  and  tO  ft.  from  (he  siding. 

The  conveyor  was  mounted  on  two  wheels  of  about  4  ft.  diameter 
»nd   was  driven  by  a  aniall  motor  supported  on  the  ftmme  work. 
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The  belt  was  20  ins.  wide,  20  ft.  Ions  and  had  a  speed  of  240  ft 
per  min.  The  lower  end  was  1.5  ft.  above  the  ground  and  ih- 
upper  end  2  ft.  above  the  car  floor  and  eztendins  about  a  ft  withr. 
the  ear. 

One  man  <1)  (Fisr.  15)  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  conveyor  aci 
received  bricks,  four  at  a  time,  passed  to  him  by  two  others  <:> 
and  (3)  alternately,  from  the  pile&  (1)  placed  them  on  tbc 
conveyor  and  (4)  and  (5),  standing  in  the  car  at  the  door,  ore 
on  either  side  of  the  belt,  took  them  off  and  passed  them  to  {i, 
and   (7)   and  to   (8)   and   (9)   who  piled  them  in  the  car. 


n  m   H  rcB 


II  M  fi  iT=^=?^?; 


*••  Convtyor 


£AC 


Fig.  15.     Diagram  showing  pofc;itions  of  laborers  loading  bricks  into 

a  car  with  a  belt  conveyor. 

From  the  flat  Koppel  cars  which  were  run  in  as  mentioned  abovt 
the  bricks  were  loaded  onto  wheelbarrows,  wheeled  to  the  ft'-- 
of  the  conveyor  and  stacked  on  four  at  a  time. 

The  work  was  very  fast  and  every  unit  was  busy  all  the  tifr- 
The  only  Improvement  that  might  have  been  suggested  was  tlu' 
the  bricks  be  placed  with  more  uniformity  on  the  conveyor.  Sork- 
times  they  were  put  on  in  batches  of  four  so  close  to  one  anoth-*" 
that  (4)  and  (6)  could  not  get  them  oft  and  they  would  pil*  u? 
on  the  car  floor.  The  foreman  should  have  seen  that  the  bri''<^ 
were  placed  on  the  belt  at  equal  intervals  and  with  such  fre- 
quency that  the  men  in  the  car  could  just  handle  them. 

The  following  time  study  was  made  when  loading  from  the  pile-'- 

100  bricks  were  loaded  in   1.07  mins. 

102  bricks  were  loaded  in  1.1  S  mina 

103  bricks  were  loaded  in  1.17  mina 
100  bricks  were  lo<ided  in   1.30  mlns. 


406  bricks  were  loaded  in  4.67  mina 
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406  X  480 

On  this  basis  in  an  8-hr.  day,  =  41,600  bricks  would 

4.67 
be  loaded,   which  Is  between  three  and  four  car  loads.     Allowing 
45  mlns.  for  shifting  the  conveyor,  etc.,  the  total  would  be  reduced 
to  37,700. 

9  men  at  11.76   116.75 

1  foreman  at  $3.50 3.60 

Conveyor  at  $0.50 0.60 

119.75 
or  119.76  +  37.7  =  62.4  cts.  per  thousand. 

Therefore  to  load  a  car  with  12.000  bricks,  which  Is  about  the 
average,  would  cost  $6.30.  A  time  study  was  made  when  they 
were  unloading  bricks  from  the  flat  Koppel  cars  with  wheelbarrows 
and  transporting  them  to  the  conveyor. 

The  average  number  of  men  loading  was  two,  and  the  average 
number  of  bricks  loaded  was  73  per  min.  The  distance  of  travel 
to  the  foot  of  the  conveyor  was  30  ft. 

Average  speed  loaded  =  30/0.22  =  136  ft.  per  mlh. 
Average  speed  empty  =  30/0.13  =  230  ft.  per  min. 

On  the  above  basis  the  total  number  of  bricks  handled  per  day 
by  the  three  wheelbarrows  would  be: 

480 

X3X73  -  40,900 

2.67 

Allowing,  as  before,  for  time  to  shift,  the  number  would  be 
37,000: 

2  men  loading  at  11.75  |  3.50 

3  men  transporting  at  $1.75 5.26 

9  men  at  conveyor  at  $1.75    15.75 

1  foreman  at  $3.50    3.50 

Conveyor  at  10.50 0.60 

$28.50 

Or  at  a  cost   of   128.50/37.00  =  72.2  cts.   per  thousand,  or  at  the 
rate  of  $9.26  per  carload. 

TABLE  III.     COST  OF  ELEVATORS 

Buckets       Weight, 
Size       Gauge      lb8.     Price 

With  geared  head,  50  ft.  centers 13X10     No.  14     4,650     $490 

With  geared  head.   50  ft.  centers 16X11     No.  14     6,835       686 

••  Back  Gear  Driving  Connection  *•  is  an  arrangement  for  driving 
the  elevator  and  screen,  particularly  used  with  the  smaller  sizes, 
and  takes  power  from  the  breaker. 

The  cost  of  the  iron  work  for  a  countershaft  is  about  $50. 

Bucket  Elevators  and  Conveyors.  Reginald  Trautschold  in  In- 
dustrial   Management,    Nov.,    1916,    states   that   for   handling   the 
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coal  supply,  etc.,  in  a  manufacturing:  plant,  the  bucket  elcratc?' 
is  the  most  usually  encountered  equipment  for  elevating  purposes 
Such  apparatus  requires  but  limited  space  and  delivers  its  load  ic 
a  comparatively  uniform  stream,  which  develops  good  capacity 
and,  at  the  same  time,  allows  the  discharge  of  the  elevator  to  be 
handled  easily  and  rapidly  from  the  point  of  discharge,  the  buckets 
being  of  relatively  small  proportions  and  carrying  small  individiu. 
loads.  Formerly  the  buckets  were  attached  to  the  chains  or  bcU 
contiguously  in  order  to  secure  a  continuous  load,  but  this  neces- 
sitated extremely  low  elevator  speeds  that  the  succeeding  bucket 
might  pick  up  suitable  loads.  Present  practice  is  to  space  thr 
buckets  further  apart  and  run  the  elevator  somewhat  faster,  tb- 
buckets  so  arranged  picking  up  more  uniform  loads  and  Ailing  mo"^ 
satisfactorily.  Bucket  elevators  with  their  buckets  ^>aced  s»t' 
distance  apart  will  therefore  be  the  type  analysed  in  this  discuss^icii 
Table  IV  gives  speeds  at  which  various  materials  have  bee'- 
found '  to  be  most  economically  handled  by  standard  bucket  ele- 
vators, and  these  may  safely  be  taken  as  representing  the  eotmomu 
speeds  of  bucket  elevators  for  the  various  materials. 

TABLE   IV.     ECONOMIC   SPEEDS   FOR  BUCKET  ELEVATORS 

FOR  VARIOUS  MATERIALS 

Average  Advisable 

weight  in  lbs.     speed  in  ft 
Material  per  cu.  ft.  per  min. 

Coke     33.6  100 

Broken  stone  (coarse)   165  12S 

Lump    coal    65  125 

Ashes     40-45  150 

Lime  and  cement 66  150 

Ore    (average)    126  175 

Crushed  stone 160  175 

Sand  and  gravel . .  110  175 

Fine  coal    60-60  200 

The  tabulated  speeds  suppose  a  certain  interval  between  th« 
buckets  in  order  that  each  individual  bucket  may  pick  up  a  sui\- 
able  load.  Usually  this  means  the  spacing  of  the  buckets  frorr 
12  to  18  ins.  apart.  Obviously  the  closer  the  buckets  are  arrangtl 
the  greater  the  capacity  of  the  elevator,  provided  that  the  io^- 
vidual  buckets  can  pick  up  equal  loads,  so  that  the  capacity  of  » 
bucket  elevator  is  very  nearly  directly  proportional  to  the  spaciiu: 
of  its  buckets,  the  speed  being  constant. 

Fig.  16  depicts  the  capacity  of  standard  sises  of  bucket  eleT»t(M? 
when  continuously  and  uniformly  loaded  and  operated  at  the  ec-)" 
nomic  speed  for  the  material  handled.  This  chart  illustrates  tl^ 
wide  range  of  capacities  of  a  comparatively  few  sizes  of  standa'-i 
bucket  elevators,  and  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  careful  selcctt*^' 
of  equipment  if  the  capacity  required  is  accurately  known.  Ar 
elevator  of  excessive  capacity  usually  means  uneconomic  open* 
tion  —  an  idle  piece  of  equipment  being  a  costly  investment  — 
while  an  elevator  of  insufficient  capacity  is  always  an  inexcusab'' 
economic  blunder. 
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Bucket  elevators  being  perfectly  balanced  when  unloaded,  the 
power  required  1h  almply  that  neceBBary  Tor  elevatInK  the  load,  and 
for  dragging  the  buckets  through  the  charged  elevator  boot  and 
overcoming  the  (rictional  resletftnce  of  the  equipment ;  ho  that  a 
limple  lomiula   can   be   derived   for   aacertalnlns   the   hors^iower 


Fly-     IS-      Capacities    of    standard    bucket    elevatora    economically 
loaded  and   operated. 

required   tor  any   particular   installation.     Thla   formula   might   be 
expressed  as: 

lEWR 
Hp.  = 

10.000 

W  =  Ldad  handled  in  tone  per  hr..  as  obtained  from  Fig.  16,  and 

H  —  Height  to   which   load  Is  elevated,   in   ft. 

In  the  consumption  of  power,  bucket  elevalora  are  not  particu- 
larly economical,  on  acoount  of  the  heavy  f rictional  losses,  the 
general  Inedlclency  of  the  conRtructlon,  and  the  resistance  to  the 
pajuutge  of  the  buckets  through  the  charged  elevator  boot ;  but 
ttilH  drawback  la  compensated  for  In  large  part  by  the  quite  de- 
cided advantages  of  compaclness  of  equipment,  elmpllclly  of  con- 
struction,   and    unlfomlly    ut    dlBcharge.     Furthermore,    a    bucket 
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elevator  Is  a  companLtlvely  cheap  piece  of  equipment  and  does  i'.' 
work  well  while  In  good  condition.  notwiUiatAndlnc  Its  rapM  de- 
Stand  ardliati  on  of  Ihe  coHt  of  bucket  elevator  equipment  la  n&ili 
ditncuK  by  Ihe  great  variety  of  buckets  which  can  be  empJo>^ 
and  the  multliiUclty  of  chains  or  beltB  which  can  be  used  for  e-iji. 
porting  the  buckets.  In  general  practice,  however,  the  vaiiaiin:-^ 
in  design  of  elfvator  and  In  the  type  of  equipment  employed  m.i> 
be    grouped    Into    a.    few    classea    which    permit    conservatively    it- 

Three  general  dei^lgns  of  bucket  elevators  are  In  common  u.-* 
First,  elevators  In  which  the  buckets  are  attached  to  m.  single  rnJ- 
Ibhs  chain :  second,  elevators  In  which  the  buckets  are  attached  t>' 


I 


I 


Tig.   IT.     Average  cost  of  standard,  double  strand    (steel   buckell 

bucket  elevators.     Standard  detachable  chain  — 

buckets  waced  1£  Ins. 

two  matched  strands  of  endletw  chain ;  and  third,  elevatore  ic 
which  the  buckets  are  attached  to  an  endless  belt.  ElevaioK 
emiiloying  but  a  xlngle  etrand  of  chain  are  usually  of  small  f" 
and  have  to  be  Installed  at  an  Inclination,  In  order  that  the  buok.tF 
may  satisfactorily  difichanCe  their  load.  These  limitations  narj- 
rally  detract  from  the  v»lu«  and  popularity  of  this  type  of  dej'KT'. 
and  as  the  single  chain  hae  to  be  as  strong  as  the  conibinM 
strength  of  the  two  chalnx  In  double-strand  elevators  they  art  :3 
reality  little  less  costly  than  the  more  rugged  and  efllcleni  doub''- 
Btrand  elevator.  Single-strand  bucket  elevators  are  also  subjevt  i) 
more  rapid  depreciation,  etc.  so  that  they  are  no  longer  ftirr- 
monly   found   In   the   efficient   manutacturfng  plant. 

Double-strand  bucket  elevators  can  be  run  vertically  by  ii- 
stalling  choke  sprockets  to  divert  Ihe  direction  of  the  desMnd'M 
buckets,  so  that  they  may  dlscharse  their  load  without  undue  tfu.. 
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etc.  This  Is  the  type  of  bucket  elevator  usually  found  In  the 
manufacturing  plant  and  the  type  to  be  recommended.  Bucket 
elevators  with  buckets  attached  to  an  endless  belt  poaoeBS  the 
same  drawbucks  as  single-strand  elevators,  but  also  they  possass 
the  advantage  of  slightly  lower  initial  cost,  even  when  a  high- 
grade  rubber  belt  Is  employed. 

Though  the  buckets  which  could  be  employed  are  numerous,  the 
standard  type  of  elevator  bucket  usually  meets  all  requirements 
and  may  be  of  steel  or  of  malleable  Iron.  The  more  costly  buckets 
are  usually  employed  only  for  handling  materials  which  are  de- 
structive to  steel.  The  chains  customarily  employed  tor  bucket 
elevators    are    either    the    ordinary    detachable    link    chain,    com- 


Flg.   IS.     Average  coKt  of  standard,  double  strand   (steel  bucket) 

Bucket  elevators.     Standard  detitchable  chain  — 

buckets  spaced    IB    ins, 

monty  known  as  the  engineering  chain  and  the  combination  chain, 
a  chain  with  malleable  Iron  links  and  steel  pInB. 

Figs,  17,  IB  and  19  give  the  average  coHt  of  standard  bucket 
elevators  with  steel  buL-kets  and  two  strands  of  detachable  link 
chain,  buckets  Bi>aced  12  Ins.,  IS  ins.  and  18  Inn.  apart  respectively. 
Table  V  gives  factors  for  multiplying  the  average  cent  o(  standard, 
double-strand  bucket  olevatora  with  steel  buckets  when  the  aver- 


E^qulpment 

Malleable  iron  buckets  and  combination  i-hnln 

Malleable  iron  buckelB  and  Htandard  chain 

Malleable  Iron  bucketn  and  high  grade  rubt>er  belt. . . 

Steel  buckelM  and  combination  chain 

Steel   buckPlB  and   standard  delacbable  chain 

Steel  buckets  and  high  grade  rubber  belt 
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*tt  cost  of  soma  other  combtnatloo  ol  BlAtidard  equipment  to  4c- 
alred.  For  insUnce.  a  TG-fL  bucket  elevator  with  lO-ln.  br  t-ir. 
■teel  buckets  attached  to  two  strands  of  detachable  link  cfaain  ai 
Intervale  of  IS  Ina.  would  cost  about  }9G0  (see  Fix.  1*>-  A  sbu- 
lar  bucket  elevator  equipped  with  malleable  Iron  buckela  aod  cod- 
blnatlon  chain  would  cost  about  tl,691   (SGOXl.TB). 

A  bucket  elevator  which  Is  kept  in  good  condition  requlrea  vur 
little  attention  after  it  la  started  up.  but  care  must  be  taken  thai 
the  elevator   boot  does   not   become  clossed.   that   unwleldr   liuiipi 


Fig.   19.     Average  cost  of  standard,  double  strsnd   {steal  bocftet) 

frequent.  Such  a  charge  should  cover  the  periodical  insiiaclknt 
and  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  amount  for  the  labor  expense.  TtK 
expense  tor  Incidental  supplies,  such  as  Krease  or  oil  for  lubrica- 
tion, is  naturally  quite  high  In  the  case  of  bucket  elevators.  owlDt 
to  the  unavoidable  dual  which  Is  raised  and  which  tendn  to  dot 
up  the  oil  holes  of  grease  cups  unless  they  are  well  supplied  wiiti 
lubricant;  It  will  uvernge  cIokc  Io  l.E  cts.  per  h.p.  per  br. 

Depreciation  of  bucket  elevators  Is  not  only  comparatively  rapid 
but  varies  considerably  with  the  service  demanded  of  the  «4u[p- 
ment  and  the  class  of  equipment  comprising  the  InataJlatiDn 
Standard  elevators  with  steel  buckets  and  detachable  link  chaliu. 
subject  Io  the  service  common  In  a  manufacturing  plant  where  ibc 
elevator  is  In  fairly  constant  use.  contract  an  annual  depreriatios 
expense  approxlmallng  33V6%  on  the  cost  of  the  buckets.  14%  on 
the  balance  of  the  equipment.  Malleable  iron  buckets,  unless  sub- 
ject to  unusually  severe  service,  contract  a  yearly  depmclating  ex- 
pense of  about  20%.  while  (he  depreciation  chargeable' to  a  wril 
cared  for  combination  chain  nhouid  not  exceed  10%  prr  year.  Tlv 
depreciation  on  the  bell  of  an  elevator  employing  such  equlpnevt 
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for  holdlns  the  buckets,  If  of  hlsh-Kmde  rubber  and  ducR  con- 
Btructlon.  Bbould  average  about  20%  In  elevators  in  frequent  use. 
Notwithstanding  the  quite  dissimilar  rates  of  depreciation  of 
different  types  of  bucket  elevators,  the  average  net  depreciation 
expense  contracted  la  very  nearly  the  same,  quite  Irrespective  of 
tbe  class  of  equipment  entering  Into  the  construction  of  the  ele- 
vator, high-grade  materials  of  Ihelr  respective  cIuiiwb  being  em- 
ployed In  the  various  types.  That  Is.  the  yearly  depreciation 
charge  contracted  by  a  well  cared  tor  bucket  elevator  with  mal- 
leable Iron  buckets  and  combination  chain  is  Jusi  about  the  same 
&B  that  contracted  by  a  similar  elevator  with  steel  buckets  and 
detachable   link  chain,   or   by   a   similar   elevator  with   high-grade 


rubt>er  belting  for  supporting  the  buckets,  although  the  respective 
rates  of  depreciation  of  various  component  parts  Is  quite  different. 
Figs,  to,  21  and  2S  graphically  depict  the  annual  depreclatlan 
charge  contracted  In  the  average  manufacturing  plant  In  which 
the  bucket  elevators  are  properly  selected  and  economically  used. 
The  general  formulas  given  on  the  respective  figures  enable  the 
depreciation  charge  to  be  rapidly  calculated  In  Installations  In 
which  the  elevators  are  equipped  for  handling  material  other  than 
Une  coal  or  ashes. 

Bucket  elevator  Inatallatlons  are  subject,  naturally,  to  the  usual 
burden  of  Interest  on  Investment.  Insurance,  taxes,  etc.  consti- 
tuting the  fixed  ehargva  contracted  by  any  Investment  In  mechan- 
ical equipment.  This  burden  usually  amounts  to  about  9%%  |>er 
year  of  the  Initial  coat  of  the  equipment  (t%  for  Interest,  1%  for 
intiurance   and   umially   about   2%   on  the  three-quarters  of   (he   Inl- 

In  charging  up  the  various  expenses  contracted   In  operating  a 
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bucket  elavBtor  It  ia  customary  to  charce  up  depr«ciBtit>ii  ta  pre 
IN>rtlon  to  tl>e  number  of  hrs.  per  year  In  which  the  elevator  ii  L 
actual  operation.     A  year  being  taken  aa  2,500  woritlns  hrv.     Thi 


te  permlsBlble,  hh  the  rate  of  depreciation  during  operatinc  >ir^  i' 
comparallvely  hlfch,  and  though  there  In  a  certain  degree  of  de- 
preciation  contracted   during  hours  of  Idleness,    such   delerioratli'D 
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Bucket  CormeyoTa.  The  bucket  conveyor  conHlBtiRK  of  a  nucces- 
ston  of  buckets  attached  lo  two  matched  BtrandB  of  endleiw  chain, 
which  can  be  run  In  a  boriiontHl  path  as  well  as  In  a  vertical 
plane,  reprenenta  a  combination  of  bucket  elevator  and  conveyor 
which  poHMfiaeB  all  the  advantageit  of  the  elevator  and  perforniB 
the  funcdonn  ol  a  conveyor  over  horlionlal  stretches. 

The  bucketH  for  thin  type  of  apparatus  may  be  of  almost  any 
prorwrtlonB :  they  may  be  riKidiy  attached  to  the  chains,  or  may 
be  of  the  pivoted  construction  so  that  they  remain  In  an  upright 


ft 


:1 


ili 


FlK-    23.     Capacities   < 

position  throughout  their  travel.  eKceplins  at  the  points  where 
(hey  are  trlpgied  to  dlecharge  Ihelr  load.  The  proportions  of  the 
buckets  are  now  fairly  well  slandardixed  In  practice,  however,  and 
the  economic  ig>eedB  at  which  the  conveyors  should  be  run  are  well 


Table  VI  BlveB  the  economic  apeeda  (or  various  materials  for 
which  this  type  of  conveyor  la  well  adapted. 

At  the  economic  speeds  recommended,  the  capacities  of  the  usual 
Ktandard  sIesb  of  conveyors  with  buckets  spaced  as  commonly 
found  In  practice  are  Blven  In  PIk-  23. 
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TABLE  VL     ECONOMIC  SPEEDS   FOR   BUCKET  CONVET0R3 
FOR   VARIOUS  MATERIALS 


Hateiia]  ft.  per  min. 

Coke    40 

Broken  stone  (coarse) SO 

Lump  coal,  run  of  mine EO 

Aahes     <• 

Lime  Hnd  uinient SO 

Ore   (averuse)    TO 


Sand  and  gravel  70 

Fine  coai    SO 

This  chart  HhowK  the  excellent  choice  of  equipment   readll]'  pro- 
curable  on    the    market    for   capacltleH   up    to    IE    tonH   of   flne  caii 

dIverHity  of  Btandard  conveyors  In  the  smaller  pImb  make*  the 
economic  selection  of  profier  aiie  for  a  upeclllc  tatOi  of  partlciilii 
Importance  aa  w«ll  as  one  Involving  careful  Judxinent. 


C4P*CITY  iMTtXtStMOOlBlPtRHOUR. 

Fig.    21.      Horseiwwer    requirements   of   bucket    conveyon. 

Ah  In  the  case  of  bucli^t  elevators,  bucket  conveyors  are  ("tf- 
fectly  balanced  ko  that  the  power  requirements  comprise  Btini>t) 
that  required  for  the  elevating  operation,  for  the  conveying  tifrn- 
tlon.  and  to  overcome  the  friction  a  I  refri  stance  of  the  equipnHl. 
etc     In  bucket  conveyors  of   the  type   In  which   (he  biKketi  w* 
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ligldlr  attached  to  the  chains,  considerable  power  Is  consumed  In 
dranlng  the  buckets  through  the  supply  of  material  In  the  feeding 
trough,  etc. ;  and  in  the  type  In  which  the  buckets  are  attached  to 
the  chains  so  as  to  maintain  an  upright  position  while  In  any 
plane,  power  Is  required  for  operating  the  "reciprocating  feeder" 
for  loading  the  buckets. 

Fig.  H  shows  the  power  requirements  tor  both  types  of  bucket 
conveyors,  those  With  rigid  buckets  and  those  with  pivoted  buckets. 
The  power  required  for  the  elevating  operation  does  not  differ  so 
greatly  in  amount  for  the  two  types,  but  the  difference  Is  quite 
marked  In  the  conveying  operations,  conveyors  with  the  buckets 
rigidly  attached  to  the  chains  being  virtually  flight  conveyors  of 
an  Inafflclent  type  and  therefore  extremely  lavish  In  the  use  of 
power.     Bucket  conveyors  with  pivoted  buckets  are  economical  Id 

LEH«TH  Cr  COMVEVW- SUB  Of  V[»nCIH,t«0  HOKIWHTM.  THwn.  IM  •■Lllh  OIK 


Fl«.    !6.     Average  cost  of  standard  bucket  conveyors  for  handling 
line  coal   In  rigid   buckets,   spaced   IB   inches. 

the  use  of  power  and  are  rapidly  displacing  the  less  efficient  though 
very   much  cheaper  conveyor  with   rigid  buckets. 

The  spacing  of  the  buckets  not  only  materially  afCeCta  the  ca- 
pacity of  bucket  conveyors  but  also  has  a  considerable  effect  upon 
their  cost  —  the  buckets  constituting  an  important  Item  In  the  cost 
of  the  equliiment.  Pigs.  ZE  )o  32  Inclusive  depict  the  average  cost 
of  standard  bucket  conveyors;  the  first  four  charts  refer  to  con- 
veyors with  rigid  buckets,  and  the  latter  four  to  similar  conveyors 
with  pivoted  buckets,  the  bucket  spacing  being  18  Ins.,  24  Ins,  10 
Inn.  and  3«  Ins.  respectively.  These  charts  are  derived  from  coat 
data   from  average  installallona- — as  usually  encountered. 

The  general  formulas  given  on  the  various  figures  permit  ready 
calctilatlons  to  be  made  of  the  average  costs  In  cases  where  the 
-vertlcai  lift  or  the  horizontal  travel  are  abnormal —  that  is.  where 
the    ratio   between   the  length  of  the   two   operations  dllferB  con- 
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•tderobly  from  the  usual  run  of  1  natal)  at  Ions.  The  formulas  al'q 
enable  the  coBt  of  equipment  for  handling  unusually  heavy  or  ex- 
tremcly  light  materials  to  be  ascertained.     In  Buch  spedat  case«. 


ne  coal  in  rigid  buckets.  Hiiaced  24  1 

DF  COHVCVWt'  tUH  or  VEBT1CI4  ««  waiWrau.  TIU' 


Fig-.  !7.     Average  cost  of  standard  bucket  c 
nne  coal  In  rigid  buckets,  spacei 

heavier  or  lighter  equipment  Is  (roquenlly  advisKble. 
nervlce.   Ilie  reauKs  obtained  from  the  flguree  a 
for  practical    nurposSK.     The   initial    coat  of   this    tyiw   of   c 
Is  high  oomi>ar«d  to  almost  any  other  type  of  conveyor  or '« 
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so  that  a  considerable  variation  In  Initial  coat  has  comparatively 
Ultle  elTecl  upon  the  net  cost  of  operation  per  ton. 
Bucket  conveyors  require  Rumewhat  more  attention  during  opera- 

TMVIL<Hil)IN0K 


T\e.  is.     Averaare  cost  at  rtandard  bucket  converors  for  handlinK 
fine  coal   in  rigid  bucketfl,  spaced  3S  Inches. 


tton  than  do  Bome  of  the  other  syBtemH  of  conveying  machinery. 
In  addition  to  the  necesBsry  periodic  loRpection.  bucket  conveynra 
with  rigid  buckets  must  have  the  gales  In  the  hoiiiontal  troughH 
opened  and  doeed  as  required,  and  conveyors  with  pivoted  buoketa 
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DeceoslUte  somo  kltentlon  to  the  reclpn>CBtln«  te«der  and  for  Kt- 
tiiiB  and   shlttlnK  the  tripping  devices.     The  aversKe  < 
th«  less  elDclent  type  of  constnicUon  will  average  a 


U1KrHorcaHvi-ioA-£uHorvtitTiULinDHaR>iimut.rRj 


hr.   per  In. -width   of  bucket,   and  for  the  ean-vtyors  wtti   iihratcd 
bucketH  In  the  neighborhood  of  4  ctn.   per  hr.  per  In.-vldth. 

Incidental   supplies   vary   closelr   In   cost   with   the   power   con- 
aiunptlon  of  the  apparatus ;  In  th«  cam  of  bvck«t  conv«7iira  witb 
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rigid  buckets  It  averases  about  1^  cts.  per  h.p.  per  hr.,  and  for 
cnnveyora  with  pivoted  buckets  in  the  nelKhborhood  of  1  ct.  per 
h.!).  Such  charges  cover  not  only  the  ezpenue  of  the  neceiisary 
graaao  or  oil,  waste,  etc..  but  also  the  application  of  the  lubricant. 
The  question  of  lubrication  la  importuit  in  this  typ«  of  conveyor 
and  should  be  attended  to  regularly. 

The  coroplexUy  due  to  the  variation  In  bucket  spacing  of  the 
two  types  of  conveyors,  bo  apparent  In  the  consideration  of  average 
Initial  costs.  Is  Htlll  further  accentuated  in  the  matter  of  depre- 
ciation, as  the  component  parts  o(  the  two  types  of  conveyors  de- 
teriorate at  quite  dlBerent  rates.  The  ordinary  yearly  deprecia- 
tion of  the  buckets  for  the  conveyors  with  rigid  construction  aver- 

m  or  vtiinuL  um  HORiionTkL  t  rivel  ih  ii>  in  one 


ages  close  to  33V^.  while  that  of  the  pivoted  types  of  buckets 
should  not  exceed  20%.  unless  the  service  to  which  the  conveyor  Is 
subjected  Is  unusually  severe.  The  depreciation  on  the  chains  does 
not  vary  to  any  great  extent,  averaging  about  15%  per  year. 
Chains  for  rigid  buckets  must  be  heavier  tiecause  of  the  greater 
amount  of  power  they  have  (□  transmit,  and  though  subject  to 
more  of  a  scouring  action  than  the  chains  for  the  pivoted  type  of 
conveyor  Ihey  withstand  the  abrasive  wear  better  on  account  of 
their  greater  weight. 

The  hortiontal  troughs  of  the  conveyors  with  rigid  buckets  wear 
out  about  as  rapidly  as  do  the  rigid  buckets  theniHeives.  while  the 

depreciation  of  more  than   10  or   1B%  per  year  —  sometimes  even 

less.     The  balance  of  equipment  tor  either  type  of  conveyor  should 

not  show  depreciation  at  a  greater  rate  than  about  10%  per  year 

Figs,   tl   to   40   Inclusive  graphically   depict  the  average  annua] 
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deprsclatloD  contracted  by  bucket  coanjan  wt|en  handllnc  *o<± 
material  as  fine  coal  In  the  manufacturInK  plant:  tbs  Orvt  four 
flgureB  showing   the  average  deterioration  of  conveyon   wittt    rffld 


1  In  rie^a  buckets,  spaced  IB   Inches. 


it 

1 


buckets  spaced  IB  ine..  24  liu 
The  other  four  tlB^urea  give  i 
buckets. 
The  Keneral   formulae  Klven  on  the  T&rioiu  flsuraa  pennit   the 
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rapid  calculations  ot  average  depreciation  contracted  by  convay- 
on  of  unusual  proportiona.  conveyors  handlliiK  other  material  tban 
One  coal.  etc.     Usually  the  data  obtained  (rom   the  flrures  direct 


UHenMunvt<reA-9 


1  rigid  buckets,  spaced  it  Inches. 

are  aufllcienllr  accurate  for  all  practical  purposes,  however,  for  tn 
the  COM  of  bucket  elevators  It  is  customary  to  charge  up  only 
such  proportion  of  the  annual  depreciation  that  Is  represented  by 
the  ftctml  number  of  hours  In  which  the  system  Is  in  productive 
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operation.  In  the  case  of  bucket  conveyora  with  risld  bnckeu. 
this  practice  of  apportioning  the  depreciation  (s  Jutciined  bj  lb* 
comparatively   high   dei>reclatloii.   providing   that   tbe  conveimr   Is 


In  use  a  reanonable  number  of  hours  each  rear:  but  In  tb«  raw 
of  conveyors  with  pivoted  buckets,  such  practice  Is  only  leclUnutr 
when  the  plant  Ib  In  active  operaltan  at  leaM  60%  of  the  work- 
ing hours  of  the  year  —  L  e..  from  4  to  G  hn.  vacb  working  day. 
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In  Installations  In  whicb  the  conveyor  Is  not  uied  mors  than  about 
l.BOO  hra.  per  year  the  depreciation  chars*  ot  bucket  conveyors 
with  pivoted  bui^kels  should  be  IlKUred  on  such  UBBse. 

lCWB™wCWVtvOS-!UKWVtim£*UHOH011iIOKnLl.TWVELiK.L)rHO« 


FlB.    39.      Average    depreciation   of   standard    I 

handling  line  coal  In  i)lvoted  buckelB.  apse 


!   coal   In  pivoted   buckets,   spaced   36   1 

rlvsn  Coal. Conveyor  Syitem.    L.   A.   Quayle   In 

iS16.   Rfvea    the   lollowing   test    on    the    eoal    and 
lied    at   the    Fairmount    pumping   station,   Cleve- 
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Th6  main  conveyor  was  of  the  travelins-bucket  type.  The 
buckets  were  of  compressed  steel,  counterbalanced  to  hold  thera 
In  a  horizontal  position,  and  they  overlap  when  traveling  longi' 
tudinally.  The  cross  conveyor  is  of  the  endle8s-t>elt  type  and  con- 
veys the  coal  from  the  hopper  into  which  the  cars  dump  (in  the 
space  to  the  right)  to  the  main  conveyor,  a  distance  of  10  ft  Tbe 
ashes  were  dumped  from  the  boiler  ash  hoppers  into  amall  car^ 
which  were  elevated  to  the  floor  above  by  a  hydraulic  elevator  znA 
dumped  into  the  ash  hopper.  From  here  the  ashes  were  conveyed 
upward  into  a  laree  hopper,  from  which  they  slide  into  railroad 
cara 

Conveyor  data  and  the  results  of  the  tests  on  the  conveyor  ran* 
ning  loaded  and  also  running  light  are  given  in  the  following  tabte: 

Total  number  of  buckets  in  conveyor 173 

Pitch  of  buckets    2  ft. 

Total    length   of   conveyor    346  ft. 

Total  height  coal  is  elevated   55  ft. 

Rated  capacity  of  conveyor,  tons  per  hr 40 

Speed  of  conveyor  running  light 40     ft.   per  min 

Speed  of  conveyor  running  loaded 38.2  ft.  per  min. 

Time  required  for  bucket  to  return  to  starting 

point    9  min.  6  sec 

Type  of  main-  and  cross-belt  conveyor  motors, 
d.c,   115   volt  compound   wound,   inclosed. 

Full-load  rating  of  main-conveyor  motor   (57^  < 

amps.)     7.25  h.p. 

Full-load  speed  of  main-conveyor  motor 775  r.p.m 

Full-load  rating  of  cross-conveyor  motor   (19)^ 

amps. )     2.5  h.p. 

Full-load  speed  of  cross-conveyor  motor 1,200  r.p.m. 

Length  of  run,  running  light   27  min. 

Length  of  run,  unloading  coal 2  hr.  28  mia. 

Net  weight  of  coal  in  car  No.  216.435 97.900  lbs. 

Net  weight  of  coal  in  car  No.  216.082 98.300  lbs. 

Total  co<al  unloaded    98  tons 

Rate  of  unloading,  tons  per  hour 39.78 

Input  to  both  motors,  conveyor  running  light. . .  116  v.  19  amp. 

Input  to  both  motors,  conveyor  running  light...  2.18  kw. 

Current    input    to    both    motors,    conveyor    run- 
ning loaded 113  v..  41  amp 

Average  input  to  both  motors,  conveyor  running 

loaded     4.63  kw. 

Rated  continuous  Input  to  both  motors 8.85  kw. 

Actual  input  in  per  cent,  of  rated  input 62.3 

Max.   temp,  of  bearings  on  main  motor 120  deg.  F. 

Max.  temp,  of  bearings  on  cross-belt  motor....  116  deg.  F. 

Max.   temp,   rise  of  main  motor  windings 26  deg.  C. 

Max.  temp,  rise  of  cross-belt  motor  windings...  20  deg.  C. 

Max.   allowable  temp,   rise  of  main-  and  cross- 
conveyor  motor   windings 66-  deg.  C. 

Theoretical    b.hp.    required    to   elevate   the   coal 

and  give  it  a  velocity  of  38.2  ft.  per  min.. .  2.22  b.hp. 

EJfficiency  of  the  conveyor,  assuming  an  efficiency 
of  80%  for  main-conveyor  motbr  and  78%  for 

cross-conveyor  motor   45% 

The  conveyor  handled  slightly  less  than  its  rated  capacity  dwinf 
the  test,  owing  to  the  buckets  not  being  completely  filled. 

The  ratio  of  current  input  running  light  (2.18  kw.)  to  currpnt 
input    running   loaded    (4.63    kw.)    is    47%.    which    represents  ap- 
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proximately  the  efficiency  of  the  conveyor  and  checks  within  2% 
the  b.h.j).  method,  which  was  used  in  obtaining  the  efficiency  of 
46%  shown  by  the  test. 

A  Buclcet  Conveyor  Machine  for  loading:  wagons  from  open  piles, 
consisting  of  a  gasoline  engine  driven  inclined  conveyor  mounted 
on  a  wagon  truck,  is  built  by  the  Link  Belt  Company  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  is  sold  at  I860  Engineering  News,  Feb.  22,  1912, 
gives  the  following  data  on  its  use: 

Comparative  observations  of  the  machine  in  use  in  a  coal  yard 
and  of  hand  loading  show  the  following  costs  per  ton: 

MACHINB   LOADING 

Cost,  CtS. 

Interest 2.66 

Maintenance 1.26 

Depreciation     2.12 

Power     0.87 

Team  and  driver 6.00 

Yard  helper   1.26 

ToUl    12.54 

HAND  LOADING 

Cost,  CtS. 

Team  and  driver 16 

Yard   helper 6 

Total 20 

This  is  based  on  loading  only  10  tons  of  coal  p^r  day  for  a  year 
of  200  days:  interest  is  taken  at  6%,  maintenance  and  repairs  at 
$26,  depreciation  at  6%,  power  at  10  cts.  per  kw.-hr.,  team  and 
driver  at  46  cts.  per  hr.,  yard  helper  at  16  cts. 

When  desired,  the  head  chute  is  made,  without  extra  cost,  with 
a  screen  plate.  The  extra  cost  of  screening  is  then  nothing  com- 
pared with  about  6.6  cts.  by  hand,  making  the  total  saving  on  a 
ton  of  screened  coal  14  cts. 

These  figures  are  for  a  very  small  use  of  the  loader  —  about  10 
minutes  of  actual  operation.  The  ton  casts  for  power,  team  and 
men  are  fixed,  but  the  other  costs  decrease  with  increasing  use. 
If  60  minutes'  average  actual  operation  for  a  day  can  be  secured, 
then  the  costs  per  ton  for  loading  and  screening  drops  to  7.8  cts. 
and  the  saving  per  ton  amounts  to  18.8  cts.  The  annual  saving 
for  the  smaller  use  (unscreened)  amounts  to  $149  ($281  for 
screened  coal)  :  for  the  larger  use  it  rises  to  |1,240  for  unscreened 
and  11,880  for  screened  coal.  It  is  evident  that  the  machine  would 
pay  for  Itself  in  a  year  in  a  medium-sized  yard.  The  figures 
quoted  are  for  handling  coal,  but  they  should  be  about  the  same 
for  handling  broken  stone,  etc. 

Buotlon  Conveyors.  Reginald  Trautschold  in  Industrial  Man- 
agement, Nov.,  1916,  gives  a  system  of  conveying  ashes  in  large 
power  plants,  and  to  a  somewhat  lesser  extent  of  handling  fine  coal, 
which  has  been  developed  to  a  high  state  of  perfection  during  the 
past  ten  years,  using  the  rush  of  air  to  a  storage  tank  in  which  a 
partial  vacuum  is  maintained  by  a* high  speed  exhaust  fan.    The 
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conveyor  proper  consists  simply  of  a  section  of  heavy  cast-iron 
pipe  in  which  sm&Il  intakes  are  located  before  each  boiler  <iii  ask 
conveyors)  to  which  the  ashes  are  simply  fed  and  are  sucked  in 
by  the  inrushing  air  through  the  open  intake,  the  conveyor  doct 
being  connected  directly  to  the  exhaust  storage  tank.  A  some- 
what similar  arrangement  is  also  satisfactorily  in  use  for  haAdliJig 
fine  coal  to  temporary  storage  tanks.  From  these  tanks  the  ooel 
is  subsequently  distributed  to  other  storage  by  other  systems  o< 
conveying  machinery. 

This  pneumatic  system  of  handling  materials  possesses  msny 
desirable  features.  It  has  also  several  peculiarities  which  are 
of  interest  from  an  engineering  standpoint.  The  system  is  an 
expensive  one  to  install  and  requires  a  considerable  supply  of 
power  for  a  relatively  small  capacity:  but  on  the  other  hand,  it 
calls  for  practically  no  individual  labor  expense  and  is  extremely 
convenient  and  cleanly,  solving  the  ash  problem,  whlcti  Is  so 
often   an   annoyance   in   the   manufacturing  plant. 

As  the  material  handled  by  a  suction  conveyor  is  carried  In  a 
state  of  suspension,  the  capacity  of  the  system  is  not  high.  A 
4-ln.  conveyor  (diam.  of  pipe,  or  conveyor  duct)  carries  only 
about  2y(i  tons  of  ashes  per  hr.,  while  the  largest  sixe  employed. 
the  12-Ln.  conveyor^  only  about  2Z%  tons  per  hr. 

The  capacities  of  standard  suction  conveyors  of  the  different 
sizes  when  handling  fine  coal  or  ashes  are  given  in  Table  VI L 
When  handling  other  material  the  capacity  of  the  installation  can 
be  readily  ascertained  by  the  general  formula 

W  -■  0.0385  k  d2,  where 

W  =  Capacity  of  the  conveyor  in  tons  per  hr. 

d  —  Dlam.   of  conveyor  duct  in   ins. 

k  =  Weight  of  material  handled  in  lbs.  per  cu.  ft. 

In  the  consumption  of  power,  suction  conveyors  present  one 
of  their  distinct  peculiarities;  practically,  the  length  of  the  con- 
veyor  (the  conveyor  duct)  has  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the  ooo- 
sumption,  other  than  a*  slight  increase  due  to  greater  leakage 
through  the  intakes,  leakage  which  can  be  controlled  to  a  gr^it 
extent.  This  peculiarity  is  due  to  the  fact  that  after  a  certain 
degree  of  vacuum  has  been  created  throughout  the  system,  so 
more  power  is  required  to  maintai^i  such  a  vacuum  In  a  \oag 
conveyor  than  In  a  considerably  shorter  one.  The  leakase  through 
intakes  which  are  not  tightly  closed  tends  to  destroy  the  vacusm. 
but  such  leakage,  even  in  a  long  conveyor  with  a  number  of  in- 
takes, is  slight  compared  to  the  inrush  of  air  through  the  open 
intakes  through  which  the  conveyor  is  fed.  The  long  oonveror 
requires  a  somewhat  longer  time  in  which  to  create  the  required 
degree  of  vacuum  than  is  required  by  a  shorter  conveyor,  but  the 
volumetric  contents  of  the  conveyor  duct  per  unit  length  Is  small 
compared  to  the  contents  of  the  exhausted  storage  tank.  Quite 
an  appreciable  increase  in  the  length  of  the  conveyor,  therefore. 
has  very  little  effect  upon  the  time  required  to  secure  the  suite 
of  vacuum  necessary  for  the  successful  operation  of  the  system. 
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Another  peculiarity  of  the  suction  conveyor  is  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  load  has  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the  consumption 
of  power.  The  de^rree  of  vacuum  maintained  is  the  important 
thing:  the  weight  of  material  handled  in  no  way  affects  the  power 
consumption. 

In  a  10-in.  conveyor  it  takes  just  as  much  power  to  handle  abQut 
17  tons  of  ashes  as  it  does  to  handle  about  28  tons  of  fine  coal 
per  hour. 

TABLE  VII.     CAPACITIES,    POWER   REQUIREMENTS,   AND 
COSTS  OP  STANDARD  SUCTION  CONVEYORS 


Approxi- 

Capacities 

Average  h.p. 

mate  aver- 

Diameters 

f — in  tons  per  hr. — ^ 

required  for 

age  cost  in 

in  ins. 

Ashes 

Fine  coal 

exhaust  fan 

dollars 

4 

2.5 

3.7 

9 

2.300 

6 

6.0 

8.3 

20 

5.200 

8 

10.3 

14.8 

35 

9.300 

10 

17.0 

23.1 

55 

14.500 

-    12 

23.5 

32.3 

80 

21.000 

Table  VII  gives  the  average  power  requirements  of  standard 
suction  conveyors  when  handling  any  kind  of  material  such  as 
may  be  successfully  conveyed  by  such  apparatus.  A  12-in.  suc- 
tion conveyor  requires  a  supply  of  about  80  h.p.  to  maintain  the 
required  degree  of  vacuum  and  such  a  conveyor  would  have  a 
capacity  when  handling  ashes  of  only  about  23.6  tons  per  hr.,  or 
require  nearly  8.5  h.p.  for  each  tone  of  ashes  carried. 

By  far  the  most  expensive  item  of  equipment  for  |i  suction  con- 
veyor is  that  represented  by  the  powerful  exhaust  fan  required. 
The  storage  tank,  with  its  system  of  water  spray  for  quenching 
hot  ashes,  etc.,  is  also  an  expensive  Item  and  Just  as  costly  for 
a  short  conveyor  as  it  is  for  a  long  one.  The  conveyor  duct  fs 
comparatively  inexpensive,  so  that  the  average  cost  of  a  complete 
installation  is  little  affected  by  the  length  of  the  system.  Further- 
more, the  system  is  still  relatively  new.  so  that  the  average  costs 
may  be  considered  as  practically  Independent  of  the  length  of  the 
system  and  as  governed  almost  entirely  by  the  size  of  the  con- 
veyor (the  diam.  of  the  conveyor  duct). 

Table  VI I  gives  the  average  cont  of  complete  suction  conveyor 
installations  of  ordinary  sixes.  The  systems  are  expensive,  but 
their  convenience  and  cleanliness  do  much  to  compensate  for  their 
high  Initial  cost. 

Practically  no  additional  labor  charge  is  contracted  in  the  opera- 
tion of  a  suction  conveyor.  In  fact,  the  duties  of  the  boiler  men 
are  reduced  rather  than  increased  by  such  a  system  for  handling 
ashes.  No  labor  charge  need  therefore  be  made  against  the  system 
when  employed  for  handling  ashes;  nor.  for  that  matter,  when  fine 
coal  is  handled  by  the  conveyor.  In  the  matter  of  incidental  sup- 
plies also,  little  expense  is  contracted.  The  bearings  of  the  ex- 
haust fan,  etc.,  have  to  be  lubricated;  there  Is  some  expense  en- 
tailed   in  the   supply  of  quenching  water  for  the  hot  ashes,   and 
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there  are  the  usual  incidental  supplies  required  In  keeping  the 
fan  and  other  mechanically  operated  parts  In  proper  conditioe 
but  that  is  about  the  extent  of  the  legitimate  expense  for  supplier 
—  amounting  in  all  to  about  1  ct.  per  h.p.-hr. 

Suction  conveyors  promise  to  be  long  lived  if  properly  cared  for 
The  chief  item  of  depreciation  is  represented  by  the  expense  con- 
tracted for  new  elbows  at  points  where  the  direction  of  the  ccb- 
veyor  duct  changes.  Such  elbows,  or  their  back  wearing^  biocics 
wear  out  rapidly  on  account  of  the  destructive  abrasive  action  cd 
the  rapidly  moving  load  carried  in  suspension  and  forcibly  pro- 
jected against  any  surface  deflecting  a  direct  course.  The  ex- 
haust tanks  in  suction  conveyors  handling  ashes  deteriorate  throuj^ 
the  corrosive  action  of  wet  ashes,  but  except  for  these  localised 
points  of  heavy  deterioration  a  suction  conveyor  well  wlthstaads 
wear  and  tear.  A  conservative  depreciation  charge,  one  that  is 
perforce  arbitrarily  chosen  on  account  of  the  meagreness  of  re- 
liable data  available,  is  10%  of  the  initial  cost  of  the  system  p«f 
year. 

The  system  is  subject  to  the  usual  fixed  charges,  consisting  of 
interest  on  Investment,  insurance,  taxes,  etc.,  say  8.5%  of  tbe 
initial  cost 

Steam  Jet  Aah  Conveyors.  A  system  for  handling  aahes  fToc 
the  boiler  grates  that  Is  even  of  more  recent  origin  than  the  sse* 
tion  conveyor  consists  of  a  conveyor  duct,  similar  to  that  etnploTcd 
in  the  suction  system  of  ash  handling,  leading  to  an  elevated  stcr- 
age  tank,  but  utilising  a  steam  Jet  talcen  from  the  boiler  to  creatt 
the  rush  of  air  through  the  conveyor  duct  for  carrying  the  ishw 
in  place  of  the  partial  vacuum  used  In  the  suction  system.  Tbe 
economy  of  this  system  is  dependent  upon  the  value  of  the  stesa 
utilised  by  the  conveyor  —  the  conveyor  duct  and  the  st€»rage  ta&k 
being  comparatively  inexpensive  and  adding  no  great  burden  of 
Axed  charges  to  the  installation. 

Steam  Conaumption  and  Capacity.  Careful  tests  conducted  in  a 
plant  equipped  with  this  system  of  ash  handling  showed  an  aver^ 
age  steam  consumption  of  about  265  Iba  per  ton  of  ashes  removed. 
At  20  cts.  per  1.000  lbs.  of  steam,  this  would  place  the  steam  ex- 
pense of  the  system  at  about  5V§  cts.  per  ton  of  ashes  handled. 
Adding  a  fixed  burden  of  26<^,  a  conservative  rate,  would  brtar 
the  net  cost  of  handling  ashes  by  the  steam  Jet  aah  conveyor  tc 
about  6%  cts.  per  ton  —  a  figure  which  compares  quite  favorablr 
with  that  contracted  by  the  more  complicated  system. 

Operation  of  the  Automatic  or  Gravity  Railway  consists  In  re- 
leasing a  car  with  its  load  on  a  down  grade  on  a  trestle  and  stop- 
ping it  by  means  of  a  counterweight  of  the  counterbalance,  which 
Is  so  adjusted  that  it  will  allow  the  car  to  reach  its  destiaatios 
over  the  bin  or  dump,  where  it  is  dumped  by  means  of  a  trippli^ 
block.  Then  the  momentum  of  the  car  having  been  spent,  and  tt» 
weight  reduced,  the  counterweight  falls  back  to  its  former  posittoo. 
In  doing  so  the  car  is  given  suflUcient  momentum  to  carry  ft  back  tc 
the  point  for  receiving  another  load. 


N 
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The  standard  typeis  of  car  are  built  of  one  and  two  tons*  capacity 
with  the  rid^re  in  the  center  so  that  all  the  material  will  discharse 
simultaneously  and  equally  and  without  danger  of  overturning. 
The  sides  are  fastened  to  each  other  so  that  one  side  cannot  open 
unless  the  other  side  opens  equally  at  the  same  time. 

A  plant  in  which  an  automatic  railway  effects  important  econo- 
mies is  that  of  T.  F.  Quinlan.  New  York,  described  by  A.  K. 
Michel  in  Kngineering  and  Contracting.  May  15,  1912.  Twenty- 
flve  •  thousand  tons  of  coal  are  handled  annually.  The  coal  is 
hoisted  by  means  of  an  electric  hoist  from  the  canal  boats  in  ^-ton 
tubs,  on  a  mast  and  gaff,  to  an  automatic  railway  car  by  which 
it  is  distributed  in  the  yard. 

With  the  previous  equipment,  the  coal  was  hoisted  by  horse 
power  and  trimmed  into  the  stock  pile.  The  old  equipment  cost 
$1,750.  the  new  one  |2,800.  The  unloading  capacity  with  the  old 
plant  was  120  tons  per  day;  with  the  new  machinery  the  capacity 
fa  200  tons  per  day,  an  increase  of  80  tons. 

The  power  is  purchased  by  meter  at  5  cts.  per  h.p.-hr.,  and  costs 
less  than  7  mills  for  each  ton  of  coal  hoisted  and  delivered  to  the 
car. 

The  labor  required  to  operate  the  new  plant  in  taking  the  coal 
from  the  vessel  to  the  slock  pile,  is  as  follows:  Three  shovelers 
are  employed  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  one  man  operates  the  elec- 
tric hoist,  another  dumps  the  coal  into  the  car,  weighs  it,  and  at- 
tends to  the  automatic  railway. 

The  cost  of  handling  to  the  stock  pile,  interest  and  depreciation 
included,  was,  with  the  old  plant.  17%  cts.  per  ton;  with  the  new 
plant  the  cost  is  7)4  cts.,  the  comparative  operating  costs  being 
analyzed  below. 

NBW   PLANT 

Per 
Capacity  200  tons.  day. 

3  shovelers.    at    $1.50  ' $  4.50 

1  holster,  at  $2  2.00 

1  man  to  dump,  weigh  and  tend  automatic  car.  at  $1.50....  1.50 

Klectric   power,    oil.    waste,    etc 2.00 

Interest   and   taxes  yearly.   10   per  cent 2.24 

Depreciation,  yearly,  1 0  per  cent 2.24 

(Two  last  items  based  on  a  year  of  125  days'  work.) 

S14.48 
Dally  cost  per  ton  in  stock  pile 7  ^4  cts. 

OLD  PLANT 

Per 
Capacity  120  tons.  day. 

2  shovelers.    at    $1.50     $  3.00 

3  carts,  horses  and  driver,  at  $3 9.00 

1  hoisting  horse  and  driver,  at  $3 ; 8.00 

2  trinuners,    at    $1.76 3.50 

Interest  and   taxes  yearly.   10%    1.40 

Depreciation,  yearly,  10% 1.40 

(Two  last  items  based  on  a  year  of  125  days*  work.) 


Daily  cost  per  ton   in  stock  pile 17%  cts. 


S21.30 
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This  difference  of  lOV^  cts.  per  ton  on  25.000  tons  makes  an 
tual  saving  of  $2,625  each  year;  thus  every  13  months  the  ooet  of 
the  new  plant  is  saved  in  reduced  pay  roll. 

Comparative  Cost  and  Value  of  First  Quality  and  Second  Quality 
Hemp  Rope.  To  determine  the  relative  value  of  first  and  aeconc 
quality  of  Manila  rope  the  following  data  were  compiled  by  tht 
Plymouth  Cordage  Company: 

iBt  quality  2d  quality 

Length  of  rope  In  coil    1.260  ft.  1,07«  ft 

Wt.  of  coil   with  lashings 97  Iha.  97  lbs. 

Wt.   of   lashings    1  lb.  3  lb 

Assumed  price  per  lb. 12  cts.  9  ct& 

Comparative  price  per  100   ft 93  cts.  82  <nK 

Breaking    strength    2.907  lbs.  1.450  Ibas. 

Comparative  value   (estimated)    12  cts.  5%  ct^ 

The  coils  were  accurately  weighed  and  measured  and  a  number 
of  pieces  of  each  were  tested  for  strength  upon  a  reliable  testiar 
machine,  the  above  results  being  obtained  from  the  various  weight! 
and  measurementa 

The  Life  of  a  Wire  Rope  and  the  Effect  of  Oiiino  Thereon.  Hr 
W.  D.  Hardie  in  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal.  May  11,  19*  1 
says  that  in  some  tests  of  greased  and  ungreased  wire  rope  tij 
Mr.  Biffart  two  lengths  of  the  same  size  and  manufacture  of  rofv 
were  run  over  pulleys,  the  oiled  lengths  making  38.700  bendik  tf 
against  16,000  for  the  unoiled.  before  breaking.  In  other  teats 
unolled  roiie  passed  74.000  times  over  a  24-in.  pulley  as  again.^ 
386,000  times  for  the  oiled  rope.  This  illustrates  the  value  o! 
lubricants  fn  keeping  down  costs  of  rope  service. 

Cost  of  Locomotive  Cranes. 

15-ton,  8-wheel  type,  standard  gauge  revolving  locomotive  erase 
with  4  6 -ft  steel  boom  and  cables  for  hoist. 

Crane  shipped  on  own  trucks. 
Cost  of  works ICit ■ 

15-ton,  4-wheel  t3rpe,  standard  gauge  revolving  locomotive  erase. 
with  38-ft.  steel  boom  and  cables  for  hoist. 

Cost  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  work $1  $S 

Elqulpment  for  above  cranes. 

One   16-ton  capacity  swivel   hook-block $  5. 

One  1  %   yd,  clam-shell  bucked 45-' 

Capacity,  Cost,  and  Operation  of  Locomotive  Cranes.  Crar.e^ 
are  built  in  sizes  ranging  from  3  to  60  tons  capacity ;  the  lighted 
ones  being  used  chiefly  around  industrial  plants  and  the  larg^ 
ones  for  special  purposes,  such  as  bridge  erection,  etc.  The  beA 
all-around  crane  for  maintenance  of  way  work  is  the  8-wheel  cran^ 
of  20  to  30  tons  capacity.  Such  a  crane  will  cost  from  $7.09«  to 
18.000.  The  cost  of  operation  depends  on  the  nural»er  of  dajrs 
worked,  the  kind  of  work.  etc..  it  being  evident  that  a  crane  loedinr 
ballast  will  require  more  repairs  than  one  doing  light  work  in  a 
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storage   yard.     However,    the   average   co8t    of   operation    will    be 
about  an  follows: 

IntereRt     |  2.00 

Depreciation     2.00 

Repairs    2.00 

Fuel 2.50 

Supplies     ; 0.50 

Lat>or     6.00 


Total    ^16.00 

This  is  somewhat  higher  than  is  usually  claimed,  but  it  is  prob- 
ably a  fair  estimate.  Where  fuel  is  cheap  and  waget*  low.  it  may 
be  reduced  somewhat  but  it  is  usual  to  underestimate  such  items 
an  depreciation  and  repairs.  Depreciation  and  repairs  have  been 
figured  on  the  basis  of  a  crane  being  kept  in  service  20  years,  but 
that  in  the  meantime  It  will  have  been  completely  rebuilt  once. 
The  daily  rate  is  based  on  using  the  crane  200  full  days  during  the 
year. 

What  a  crane  will  earn  depends  upon  the  class  of  work  it  is 
doing,  and  the  amount  saved  depends  upon  the  method  superseded. 
For  Instance,  a  crane  will  not  switch  cheaper  than  a  switch  engine. 
It  will  not  excavate  or  handle  material  cheaper  than  a  good  stiff- 
leg  derrick,  it  will  not  drive  piles  cheaper  than  a  good  piledriver, 
or  compete  with  any  other  good  machine  designed  for  special 
purposes.  However,  when  Its  adaptability  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion, the  fact  that  it  may  displace  several  machines  (on  account 
of  being  able  to  command  a  large  territory)  makes  its  value 
evident. 

It  is  when  the  use  of  a  crane  is  compared  with  manual  labor 
that  its  great  saving  is  shown.  Figures  have  been  obtained  from 
a  large  number  of  sources  and  while  they  show  considerable  varia- 
tion in  general  it  may  be  claimed  that  a  crane  will  save,  as  against 
hand  work,  as  follows: 

Saving, 
per  day 

Handling  scrap  and  other  material   with  a  magnet $40 

Handling  coal  and  other  material  with  a  clam  shell  bucket. .  40 

Handling  lumber  and  timber   30 

On  general  construction  work  including  switching 40 

From  these  figures  it  will  appear  that  a  crane  may  pay  for  itself 
in  a  year's  time. 

A  few  comparative  ccsts,  selected  at  random,  follow : 

Material  handled  By  hand.  With  crane, 

cts.  cts. 

jjcrap.    ton    0.20    to  6.25  0.02    to  0.06 

Coal,    ton    See  note  0.06    to  0.10 

Timber,  M.   ft 0.40    to  0.60  0.12    to  0.20 

Lumber.    M.   ft 0.40    to  0  50  0.26    to  0.36 

Piling,   lin.   ft 0.004  0.002 

Cast  iron  pipe  (loading),  cwt 0.032  0.016 

Caat  iron  pipe  (unloading),  cwt 0.021  0.012 

N<yrB:  The  cost  of  handling  coal  is  not  given,  an  coal  handled  in 
any  great  quantity  by  hand  generally  has  some  labor-saving  device, 
such  as  elevated  tracks,  etc. 
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The  saying  in  money  ia  not  the  only  saving  that  can  be  credited 
to  the  crane,  as  the  liability  of  personal  injuries  iB  mudi  leas  vhert 
heavy  material  is  handled  by  mechanical  meana 

A  few  typical  examples  of  crane  work  follow: 

A  large  locomotive  boiler  weighing  26  tons  has  been  picked  oi:! 
of  a  river  bed,  hoisted  60  ft.  and  loaded  on  a  car  in  26  minutfs. 
By  hand  it  would  have  taken  two  or  three  days  and  in  tbia  casr 
a  work  train  would  have  been  necessary  to  handle  the  car. 

A  stiff -leg  derrick  has  been  set  -up  alongside  a  bridge  and  pot 
into  use  in  three  hours.  Without  a  crane  it  would  take  all  d^> 
to  unload  and  place  the  engine  and  derrick  ready  for  setting  d*v 

A  tower  100  ft.  high  has  l>een  set  up  with  a  tempoi*ary  hoovr 
extension  in  less  time  than  would  have  been  required  to  rig  a 
gin-pole  to  do  the  erection. 

At  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  there  are  a  large  number 
of  statues  ornamenting  the  buildings.  These  were  placed  vrrn 
cheaply  with  a  locomotive  crane,  the  boom  of  whicb  had  be«n 
extended  to  over  100  ft  This  enabled  the  crane  to  reach  pnc- 
tically  all  locations,  and  the  statues  were  set  up  quickly  and  with- 
out damage.  To  have  rigged  poles  to  handle  each  one  wvuM 
have  taken  a  great  deal  more  time  and  would  have  cost  mM<± 
more. 

These  examples  might  be  continued  indefinitely,  but  others  vlL 
readily  suggest  themselves  to  the  practical  man.  In  general,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  claimed  that  a  crane  will  do  hoisting  where  traces 
are  available  in  less  time  than  it  will  take  to  rig  up  any  other 
device. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul  Ry.  has  a  number  of  »Wf- 
propelled  locomotive  cranes  ranging  from  6  to  15  tons  capacu>. 
the  latter  size  being  most  generally  employed.  The  first  cose  ol 
such  a  crane  is'  from  1 6,600  to  |7,600.  The  following  data  give 
the  range  of  the  cost  per  day: 

Interest     11.08  to  |  1.17 

Depreciation     1.08  to      1.80 

Repairs     0.26  to      1.00 

Fuel     0.65  to      0.81 

Supplies     0.12  to      0.15 

Labor    4.40  to      5.85 


Total    17.69  to  |11.00 

These  figures  are  gathered  from  different  localities  with  varyioc 
labor  scales  and  costs  of  fuel  and  for  cranes  employed  on  different 
classes  of  work.  The  labor  item  only  covers  the  men  actual'.^ 
operating  the  crane  and  not  the  crew  needed  incidentally  in  haoi- 
ling  material  or  the  cost  of  a  night  watchman,  which  woold  b< 
necessary  in  a  majority  of  cases. 

The  general  storekeeper  in  the  Milwaukee  shops  of  this  com- 
pany uses  a  locomotive  crane  with  a  magnet  almost  ezclusive:^ 
for  handling  scrap,  and  gives  the  total  cost  per  day  of  operatirs 
it  as  S9.10.     He  states  that  he  is  able  to  accomplish  an  amoiin: 
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of  work  with  the  crane  equivalent  to  what  would  require  ftom 
1 50  to  $60  by  hand  labor. 

Locomotive  cranes  are  used  at  the  company's  two  princiiMd 
bridge  yards,  which  serve  as  distributiniT  points  for  brtdire  ma- 
terial on  the  eastern  lines  and  also  in  handiinir  bridge  material  on 
track  elevation  work  in  Chicago  and  Milwaukee.  At  Tomah,  Wia, 
the  cost  of  operating  a  locomotive  crane  unloading  and  handling 
piles  and  bridge  timber,  including  four  laborers,  which  are  all  that 
are  required  in  addition  to  the  men  on  the  crane,  is  $13.45  per 
10-hour  day.  The  cost  of  an  ordinary  yard  crew  is  $14.25  per 
day.  and  a  locomotive  crane  is  able  to  accomplish  the  work  of 
two  yard  crews. 

The  following  are  some  comparisons  of  the  cost  of  handling  by 
hand  and  by  crane: 

By  locomotive 
By  hand  crane 

Timber    $0.42    per  M.         $0.12    per  M. 

Reinforcing  steel 0.24    per  ton        0.11    per  ton 

PUing     0.004  per  ft.  0.002  per  ft 

The  cost  of  operating  a  10-ton  crane,  estimated  on  a  basis  of 
800  workinfT  days  per  year,  is  itemized  as  follows: 

Coal.  875  lbs.  at  $7   $2.17 

Vaive    oU    0.08 

Black   oil    0.01 

Hard  oil    0.01 

Crude   oil    0.01 

Cotton  waste   0.01 

Boiler  washing    0.22 

General    repairs    0.33 

Heating  crane  Khed   0.23 

Interest  on  investment,  5  per  cent 1.01 

Depreciation,  7  per  cent ^ . . .  1.41 

Total    $6.49 

The  above  data  do  not  include  labor,  concerning  which  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  made: 

A  saving  of  50^  in  the  cost  of  labor  is  made  by  using  a  crane  for 
handling  heavy  timber,  piling  and  other  heavy  materials  A  sav- 
ing of  50%  of  switching  service  is  made  by  using  a  locomotive  crane. 

By  the  use  of  such  a  crane  a  saving  of  approximately  $15  per 
day  is  made  over  and  above  the  expenses  of  upkeep,  interest  on  in- 
vestment, depreciation,  etc. 

Mr.  Bggleston  of  the  Erie  R.  R  states  that  one  of  their  ordinary 
cranes  complete  cost  $13,300.  Interest,  depreciation,  repairs,  fuel 
and  supplies  cost  per  year  approximately  $3,650  (with  an  average 
of  300  working  days).  He  also  states  that  a  crane  with  a  magnet 
will  handle  as  much  scrap  in  a  day  as  50  laborers ;  as  much  timber, 
piling,  etc.,  as  16  laborers,  and  as  much  miscellaneous  bridge  and 
building  material  as  10  laborers.  It  is  invaluable  in  the  placing  of 
structures  and  structural  material. 

The  above  machine  weighs  170,000  lbs.  It  has  a  piledriver  at- 
tachment and  can  operate  a  drag  scraper  or  a  clam  shell.    Each 
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movement  is  Independent  of  all  others.  In  turning  the  Tn****"""^ 
speed  is  three  revolutions  per  minute,  while  in  propallliv  c: 
straight  and  level  track  the  speed  is  300  ft  per  minuta.  It  i^ 
capable  of  handling,  under  same  conditions.  20  loaded 

EiQUipped  with  a  No.  2  "  Amott  *'  steam  hammer  the 
drive  piles  84  ft.  from  center  of  track  at  the  rate  of  130  blows  p«r 
min.  Two  tons  of  coal  and  2,000  gala  water  will  operate  It  con- 
tinuously for  10  hours.  It  requires  2  men  to  operate,  and  €  r«s 
will  change  from  boom  to  piledriver  in  8  hours,  and  the  revef» 
in  about  4  hours. 

Cost  of  Handling  Lumber  In'  a  Railway  8hop  by  a  Leeomotivi 
Crane  Compared  with  Hand  Work  (Engineering  and  Contract- 
ing. July  27.  1910)  as  given  by  J.  F.  Slaughter  in  a  paper  befo> 
the  Railway  Storekeepers*  Association^  The  followinir  comparlsc:^ 
were  presented : 

First,  in  unloading  and  piling  lumber  from  open  can^  Mr 
Slaughter  finds  it  costs  |6  per  car  to  handle  back  and  fbrlh  arJ 
properly  to  assort  them  on  ways  of  their  respective  lengths.  Tfcc' 
same  work  can  be  done  with  a  crane  for  $1.40  per  car,  or  a  sarios 
•f  $4.60. 

Car  and  engine  bolsters  cost  to  handle  by  hand  |6  per  carload 
of  seventy-five;  these  can  be  handled  by  locomotive  crane  for  TS 
cts.,  or  a  saving  of  $4.26. 

One  hundred  4V4  by  8  axles  —  by  hand  $5.50.  by  crane  |1.5« 
saving  of  $4.  Mounted  wheels  to  axles  —  by  hand  75  eta.  per  c^. 
by  crane  17  cts.,  saving  58  eta 

He  also  found  in  handling  scrap  that  the  cost  by  hand  for  u 
average  of  100  cars  is  $7  per  car;  with  the  crane  it  la  $2.81.  or  a 
difference  of  $4.37  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

Mechanical  Handling  In  Storage  Yards.  There  is  a  general 
tendency  to  equip  yards  with  labor-saving  devices.  <^ief  amorv 
which  are  the  various  types  of  cranes  in  use  for  piling,  hauling  acd 
storing  bulky  materials.  There  are  4  types  of  cranes  used  for 
this  purpose,  described  by  R.  C.  Cram  in  Blectric  Railway  Jounul 
Dec.  23.  1916,  viz.,  stiff -leg  derricks,  guy  derricks,  jib  cranes  aod 
gantry  cranes.  The  stiff-leg  type  is  the  one  in  most  general  vat. 
and  one  or  more  of  these  will  be  found  almost  indiQ>ensable  io 
yards  of  all  but  the  smallest  roads,  as  the  operation  is  aitoipl« 
the  range  of  use  greater  and  the  cost  nominal  In  proportion  to  iu 
serviceability. 

A  derrick  with  a  capacity  of  10  tons  can  be  made  and  erected 
complete  without  motors  for  about  $600.  This  includes  labor  aad 
all  fittings.  This  is  a  stiff-leg  derrick  located  in  a  moderste- 
sized  yard,  the  Sununerfleld  yard  of  the  Connecticut  Company  ji: 
Bridgeport.  Conn.  It  is  operated  by  means  of  a  motor  car,  hem^d 
no  other  hoisting  machinery  is  required  with  the  derrick  itself 
The  use  of  the  motor  car  obviates  the  necessity  for  the  porchaM 
and  maintenance  of  hoisting  apparatus 

A   16-ton.   wooden   stiff-leg  derrick  with   iron   fittings  is  said  t.> 
have    cost   as   follows    in    1913:     Lumber,    $266.23;    iron.    $S1S.S: 
paint.  $3,  and  labor  $36.26,  a  total  of  $608. 
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For  yard  use  only  it  is  probable  that  a  derrick  car  of  the  boom- 
crane  type  has  the  greatest  range  of  use,  while  for  combined  yard 
and  road  use  the  Jib-crane  type  will  be  found  best.  The  one 
particular  advantage  of  the  latter  in  road  work  is  the  non-inter- 
ference with  overhead  work.  Both  types  are,  of  course,  designed 
for  electrical  operation.  These  equipments  cost  from  $6,000  to 
17,000  complete,  ready  to  run. 

From  Table  VIII  it  is  evident  that  the  crane  has  saved  more 
than  12,200  per  year,  and  therefore  paid  for  itself  In  a  little  more 
than  3  years.  A  crane  of  the  boom  type  has  been  found  to  save 
its  ooflt  in  1  year  as  compared  with  manual  labor. 

TABLE  VIII.     SAVING  EFFECTED  IN  FOUR  TEARS  BT  USE 
OF  8-TON  PILLAR  CRANE  CAR  ON  ELECTRIC 

RAILWAY  SYSTEM 

Cost  of  handling 

/ * » 

Without      With  Total 

Number  of  tons  handled  crane       crane         saving 

4000  tons  miscellaneous $1.00  $0.25  $3,000 

3324  tons  load  on  cars 75  .20  1.828 

8324  tons  to  yard   1.00  .25  2,493 

6340  tons  unloaded    50  .20  1.902 

6340  tons  to  job 75  .25  3.170 

$12,393 

Cost  of  crane  car.  ready  to  run $7,000 

Depreciation.  5%,  4  years 1.400 

Interest.  5%.   4  years 1.400 

Upkeep,  2^%,  4  years 700 

$3,500 

Net  saving  4  years,  1   car $8,893 


In  conjunction  with  the  use  of  cranes  in  yards  there  is  a  device 
In  use  for  handling  ties  with  the  crane  at  the  Sixty-third  Street 
dock  of  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  system  which  reduced  the  cost 
of  handling  from  1  ct.  to  3  mills  per  tie,  incidentally  reducing  the 
handling  force  from  a  crew  of  9  men  .and  1  foreman  to  2  men 
and  a  crane  operator.  There  has  also  been  a  great  reduction  in 
accidents  and  the  ties  may  be  piled  much  higher,  thus  saving 
ground  space.  The  cost  of  these  tie-bales  is  between  $60  and 
$60  each. 

Another  saving  effected  through  the  use  of  machinery  has  been 
made  in  the  handling  of  granite  paving  blocks.  It  was  found 
that  handling  the  blocks  entirely  by  hand  cost  22  cts.  per  ton, 
which  has  been  reduced  to  7  cts.  per  ton  with  the  aid  of  machinery. 

Installation  and  Operating  Costs  of  Cranes.  Coal  received  in 
barges  Is  unloaded  most  economically  by  a  mast-and-gafP  rig,  or 
some  form  of  hoisting  tower,  the  former  when  the  capacity  re- 
quired is  small  and  the  latter  when  a  heavy  tonnage  has  to  be 
liandled. 

Fig.  41  depicts  a  typical  layout  of  a  mast-and-gafP  rig  for  un- 
loading  coal    barges   at   a   plant   of  moderate,  size    described   by 
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Reginald   TrautschoM   In   Ehi^rineerinflr  Magasine,    J11I7-.    1916.     Th« 
coal  is  raised  from  the  barge  by  an  ordinary  steam-operated  ma^- 
and-gaff  rig  equipped  with  a  clamshell  bucket,  and   is  diiteharycd 
into  an  elevated  hopper  which  feeds  the  automatic  dump  cars  of 
a  gravity  railway  about  600  ft.  long.     The  coal  Is  stored   in  pile& 
along  the  path  of  the  railway  from  which  It  is  reclaimed   as  r^ 
quired  for  the  power  houne.     Such  an  inKtallation  has  a  liaiidlicr 
capacity  of  about  60  tons  per  hr.  and  if  operated  a  reasonable  num- 
ber of  days  per  year  will  unload-  barges  and   store   the   coal   f^r 
a  total  cost  of  less  than  4  cts.  per  ton.     This  cost  is  calculated  %s 
follows:    At  60  tons  per  hr..  in  an  average  yearly  operating  period 
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Fig.    41.    Hast-and-gaff   rig   and   automatic   railway. 


of  six  months,  equivalent  to  160  ten-hour  shifts,  there  will  be 
handled  80,000  tons.  The  unloading  equipment  cost  $6,000.  Fix«d 
charges  on  this  at  10%  are  $600,  equivalent  to  0.76  eta  per  toa. 
The  operating  charges  amount  to  2.6  cts.  per  ton.  The  storinf 
equipment  cost  $2,000;  calculated  similarly,  the  fixed  charges  on 
this  are  0.26  cts.  per  ton,  while  the  operating  charges  are  0.4! 
cts.  The  total  of  these  four  items  is  3.92  cts.,  the  total  cost  per 
ton  of  handling. 

Fig.  42  illustrates  an  installation  of  considerably  greater  capacity, 
which  will  unload  barges  more  cheaply  and  convey  the  coal  nenrlj 
three   times  as   far   to   storage.     Three   traveling   hoisting   towers. 
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Bte&m  operated,  are  mounted  upon  an  elevated  treatla  for  unloadlnB 
tbe  barses  and  tranHferrlnB  the  coal  lo  a  system  of  Industrial  cars, 
which  convey  it  to  the  vicinity  of  the  power  house.  The  cars  dle- 
charce  to  other  conveying  equipment  serving  the  plant,  or  the 
coal  may  t>e  stored  In  pllrs  along  the  elevated  trestle  upon  which 
■he  cars  run.  The  average  cost  of  operating  this  system,  based  on 
handling  1. 200. 000  tons  of  coal  per  year,  that  Is  760  tons  per  hr. 
for  160  len-hr.  days.  Is  less  than  !  cts.  per  ton.  The  flgures  used 
to  derive  this  result  are  a  first  coat  for  the  unloading  equipment 
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Fig.  4S.    Traveling  hoisting  luwerM.  nteam  operated,  with  car  trestle. 

Fig.  41.     Traveling  hoisting  towers  with  traveling  bridge  and 

of  tl€0.OQO.  and  an  unloading  operating  charge  Of  O.T  CtS.  per  ton; 
a  flrst  cost  tor  the  canvpying  equipment  of  SSG.ODO  and  a  con- 
veying operating  charge  of  0.Z5  cts.  per  ton,  the  total  handling 
cost  per  ton  being  2.91  ctK 

A  more  elaborate  arrangement  of  equipment  of  somewhat  lees 
capacity  Is  shown  In  Fig.  n.  "ivia  hoisting  lowers  mounted  on  an 
elevated    trestle    unload    the    barges    and    load    10- ti 
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Fig.    44.    Lifting   capacity   of  standard   overtiead   etoetrie 

at  high,  medium,  and  low  spMda. 
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electric  cars;  the  cars  discharge  their  load  along  a  traveling 
stoclclng  bridge  or  directly  to  other  cars  at  the  further  end  of  the 
bridge.  These  cars  convey  the  coal  to  the  power  house.  The 
coal  distributed  to  storage  by  the  traveling  bridge  is  reclaimed  py 
a  hoisting  tower  mounted  on  the  bridge  and  traveling  over  it. 
The  capacity  of  this  latter  tower  is  sufficient  to  handle  all  the 
coal  that  can  be  unloaded  by  the  two  towers  on  the  water  front, 
the  capacity  of  the  system,  both  for  storing  and  reclaiming  the 
coal,  being  600  tons  per  hr.  The  average  net  cost  of  handling 
coal  to  and  from  storage  is  about  $H  cts.  |)er  ton,  a  part  of  which 
can  be  saved  by  purchasing  coal  during  depressed  markets,  since 
the  storage  capacity  of  the  plant  is  large.  The  first  cost  of  this 
installation  is  $100,00<(  for  the  unloading  equipment.  $105,000  for 
the  conveying  equipment  and  $160,000  for  the  reclaiming  equip- 
ment. The  operating  charges  for  unloading,  conveying,  and  re- 
claiming are  respectively.  0.7  ct,  0.26  ct.  and  1.10  cts.  The  sub- 
aqueous storage  virtually  doubles  the  storage  capacity  without 
detriment  to  the  coal ;  in  fact,  under-water  storage  is  frequently 
to  be  recommended  for  soft  coals. 

Overhead  cranes  are  customarily  rated  according  to  their  lifting 
capacity,  their  chief  task,  but  this  is  sometimes  misleading,  since 
the  question  of  speed  of  hoist  bears  as  much  relation  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  crane  as  does  the  weight  it  is  capable  of  lifting.  The 
lifting  capacity  is  at  the  maximum,  at  the  minimum  hoisting  speed 
and  decreases  directly  as  the  hoisting  speed  Increases.  This  fre- 
quently governs  the  selection  of  a  crane,  for  it  is  seldom  that  a 
crane  is  called  upon  to  handle  its  capacity  each  trip.  Most  trips 
are  made  without  a  full  load,  permitting,  or  rather  necessitating,  a 
corresponding  increase  in  speed  in  order  to  realiae  the  true  economic 
value  of  the  crane.  Customarily  an  electric  crane  is  equipped  with 
three  llzed  speeds,  low.  medium,  and  high.  At  low  speed,  the  crane 
is  capable  of  handling  its  rated  load,  while  at  higher  speeds  the 
normal  load  of  the  crane  Is  reduced.  Fig.  4  shows  the  relationship 
between  the  lifting  capacity  of  usual  standard  sizes  of  overhead 
cranes  and  th«;ir  three  respective  speeds.  An  ordinary  30-ton 
crane  at  low  speed,  for  instance,  can  handle  within  6  tons  of  the 
capacity  of  an  ordinary  60-ton  crane  when  operated  on  middle 
speeo. 

The  price  of  a  particular  crane  built  by  a  certain  manufacturer 
may  be  taken  as  unity  and  the  price  of  his  other  cranes  expressed 
in  proportional  amounts.  The  prices  of  all  manufacturers  do  not, 
of  course,  agree,  nor  are  all  craixes  of  the  same  capacity  and  span 
built  by  any  one  manufacturer  equally  costly,  but  the  comparative 
costs  for  similar  cranes  for  similar  service  should  not  differ  to 
any  great  extent.  Presented  in  graphic  form  such  a  comparative 
cost  price  list  is  given  in  Fig.  46.  the  basis  of  comparison  being 
the  cost  of  a  medium-speed,  6-ton  crane  of  25-ft.  span,  arbitrarily 
taken  as  unity. 

At  the  present  time,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  materials  and  of 
labor,  41  6 -ton,  medium-speed,  overhead  electric  crane  of  26-ft. 
span  would  cost  in   the   neighborhood   of   1 4, 260,    so   that    (from 
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Fiff.  45)  a  30-ton  crane  of  the  type- considered  in  the  example  is 
the  selection  of  motors  would  cost  2.56  X  $4,250  =  $11,000.  ShooM 
the  cost  of  the  5-ton  crane  be  but  $3,600,  a  fair  figure  during  normal 


5   10  15   20  25  ^        50        60 

S  PAN  -  FEET 
Fig.   45.     Comparative  prices  of  standard  overhead  electric  cranes 
based  on  the  cost  of  a  5-ton  medium  speed  crane  as  the  unit. 

times,  the  average  cost  of  the  30-ton  crane  would  be  about  $9.36d 

Depreciation   of  overhead   electric   cranes   is   usually    figured  at 

5%,  a  safe  figure,  since  there  are  many  inaCaUations  of  w«U  cartd 
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for  cranes  which  have  been  in  more  or  less  constant  operation  for 
16  or  20  y^ars,  and  which  are  apparently  in  as  good  shape  as 
the  day  they  were  installed.  Repairs  should  not  average  more 
than  2%  per  year  at  the  outside ;  Interest  on  investment.  Insurance 
and  taxes  at  the  customary  rates  would  bring  the  total  charge 
to  16.6%  and  the  fixed  charges  per  day  on  a  30-ton  crane  costing 
$11,000  would  be  16.68,  figuring  800  working  days  per  year. 

Almost  any  overhead  electric  crane  found  in  a  manufacturing 
plant  can  be  operated  by  one  man  with  some  occasional  slight 
service  from  the  regular  working  force  of  the  plant.  The  crane- 
roan  would  command  a  wage  of  about  86  cts.  per  hr.,  and  in  the 
efl[iclently  managed  plant  his  time  would  be  diargeable  against 
the  crane  while  it  was  in  actual  operation  only.  The  assistance 
rendered  by  other  workmen  would  not  entail  an  expense  of  more 
than  16  cts.  per  hr.  on  the  average,  so  that  a  very  generous  labor 
charge  for  the  crane  would  be  60  cts.  per  hr.,  this  charge  applying 
with  equal  fairness  to  almost  any  overhead  electric  crane  found 
in  a  manufacturing  plant.  The  expense  for  oil,  waste  and  other 
incidental  supplies,  together  with  the  expense  of  occasional  careful 
overhauling  and  cleaning,  may  be  taken  as  varying  directly  with 
the  total  power  requirements  of  the  crane.  A  conservative  rate 
would  be  0.1  eL  per  motor  h.p.-hr.  The  average  consumption  of 
electricity  including  that  required  for  running  the  crane  without 
load  as  well  as  when  productively  operated  Is,  in  kw.  per  hr., 
usually  about  one-half  the  total  power  requirements  of  the  crane 
expressed  in  horsepower. 

The  average  net  cost  per  day  for  operating  a  30-ton,  60-ft  span, 
medium-speed,  overhead  electric  crane,  assuming  an  average  daily 
operation  of  6  hrs.  on  300  days  per  year,  would  be  about  |13.92, 
current  being  valued  at  2.6  cts.  per  kw.  This  is  arrived  at  as 
follows : 

Cost  of  crane.  $11,000.     (Fig.  46.  |4.260  base.)     Motor  horsepowers: 

Hoi-stlng    36] 

Trolley    10  J-  (previously  derived) 

Bridge   40  J 

Total    86  h.p. 

Fixed  charges  per  day: 

Operating  charges  per  day: 

11,000  X  0.166 

=   I  6.68 

300 
Ijabor,  0.60    X    6  =  2.60 

Supplies,  0.001  X  86  X     6  =  .43 

Current,  0.5      X  86  X  0.026  X  6  =  6.81 

Net  cost  per  day 118.92 

An  average  of  ten  trips  per  hour  with  a  mean  load  of  20  tons. 
1.000  tons  handled  per  day,  would  place  the  net  cost  of  employing 
the  crane  for  the  work  at  less  than  1.6  cts.  per  ton  handled. 

Overhead  electric  cranes  are  frequently  employed  for  outdoor 
service, ..such  as  unloading  coal  cars  and  carrying  the  coal  to  ele- 
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vated  hoppers  feeding  boilers  or  coal  bunkers.  A  typical  Installa- 
tion of  this  character  would  be  one  employing  a  5>ton  erase  of 
60-fL  span  mounted  on  trestles  which  would  neoeaaltate  a  SO-ft 
lift  of  loaded  bucket  and  a  mean  bridge  travel  of  200  ft.  between 
the  coal  car  and  the  receiving  hopper.  The  bucket  employed  would 
probably  be  of  the  clamshell  type,  of  1%  eu.  yd&  capacity,  capablt 
of  picking  up  an  average  load  of  about  a  ton.  The  bucket  and  itv 
contents  would  place  a  load  on  the  crane  of  somewhat  more  than 
three  tons,  so  that  the  hoisting  speed  of  the  crane  could  be  higlMr 
than  if  it  were  called  upon  to  handle  its  full  load  of  five  tons.  Far 
a  medium-speed  standard  crane,  the  economic  speed  would  bt 
about  68  feet  per  minute. 

Elevating  the  bucket  with  its  load  of  coal  to  a  position  in  whkk 
it  xx>uld  discharge  to  the  receiving  hopper  would  consume  neartj 
a  minute,  during  which  time  the  bridge  travel  and  any  neceasarr 
trolley  travel  could  take  place,  and  although  the  empty  bocfc^: 
could  be  dropped  more  rapidly,  the  coal  handling  capacity  of  tl^ 
Installation  would  not  average  more  than  40  tons  per  hr.  Be* 
ploying  the  crane  to  handle  coal  200  eight-hour  days  per  t^ai. 
eqvdvalent  to  64,000  tons  of  coal  per  year,  would  result  in  a  net 
cost  of  operation  per  ton  handled  of  less  than  4  ct&,  the  aupiil? 
of  electricity  being  valued  at  2.5  cts.  per  kw.  This  is  wortod 
out  as  follows:  • 

Cost  of  crane 15.100     (Fig.  46,  14.260  base.) 

Cost   of  bucket 500 

Total  equipment. .  .16,600 

Hoisting  speed.  58  ft.  per  min. 

Hoisting  speed  at  full  load,  45  ft.  per  min. 

Trolley  speed,  150  ft.  per  min.  (arbitrary) 

Bridge  speed.  400  ft.  per  min.  (arbitrary) 

Coal  handled  per  year :     40  X  8  X  200  r=  64,000  tona 

Motor  horsepowers: 

5X46 

Hoisting =  14.0 ;  say  15  h.p. 

16 
6X  150 

Trolley =  1.88 ;  say  2  h.p. 

400 
(5  +  0.03X50)  400 

Bridge  =11.06  h.p. ;  say  15  h.p. 

236 
Total     32  h.p. 

Fixed  charges  per  year: 

$5,600X0.155=    I    808.00 

Operating  charges  per  year: 
Labor : 

0.50  X  8  X  200  =     $800.00 

Supplies: 

0.001X32X8X200=    51.20 

Current : 

0.6  X  32  X  0.026  X  8  X  200  =     640.06 

Total     11.401.20 

Total  net  operating  cost  per  year $2,359.20 

(Net  operating  cost  per  ton)    I    0.0S09 
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Similar  analyses  of  the  net  operating  costs  of  overhead  electric 
cranes  can  easily  be  made  for  any  installation  in  which  the  average 
amount  of  work  to  be  performed  by  the  crane  and  the  cost  of 
j>ower  are  known.  Failure  to  know  the  exact  cost  of  the  crane 
Itself  does  not  prevent  a  conservatively  accurate  estimate  of  the 
net  cost  of  its  operation  on  known  work,  for  quite  an  appreciable 
difference  in  price  has  really  little  effect  upon  the  net  cost  of 
operation  provided  that  the  crane  is  in  fairly  frequent  use.  that  it 
has  been  economically  selected  for  the  work  required,  and  that  the 
expense  for  power  is  not  unusually  low. 

Operating  Speed,  Cost  and  Capacity  of  Electric  Traveling  Cranes. 
In  sleeting  the  equipment  for  crane  service,  the  user  should  con- 
sider other  things  besides  the  mechanical  construction,  cost,  speed, 
etc.  One  important  consideration  which  should  not  be  neglected 
Is  the  amount  of  material  which  will  have  to  be  handled,  the 
'Weight  of  which  is  considerably  below  the  capacity  of  the  crane. 
Thurston  Kent  in  Industrial  Engineering.  April.  1914,  states  that 
time  studies  of  machinery  operations  in  a  large  shop  have  indi- 
cated that  on  a  majority  of  the  work  done,  approximately  15  mins. 
was  lost  on  each  large  machine  operation  while  waiting '  for  the 
crane. 

The  prospective  user  of  a  crane  has  a  wide  range  of  selection 
before  him.  both  as  regards  size  and  construction  of  his  equipment. 
The  standards  of  the  various  makers  are  such  as  to  permit  him  to 
choose  a  crane  of  almost  any  capacity  he  desires,  from  1  ton  up  to 
150  tons.  For  instance  one  crane  builder  writes  the  author  as 
follows :  "  The  standard  capacities  of  cranes  built  by  us  range 
from  1  ton  to  100  tons  in  single  trolley  designs,  and  up. to  150 
tons  in  double  trolley  designs.  Their  ratings  are  stepped  up  about 
as  follows:  1,  2,  3.  5,  IVj,  10,  15.  20,  26.  30  tons.  Above  30  tons 
the  steps  are  about  10  tons  apart."  Another  maker  offers  cranes 
varying  by  5  tons  up  to  25  tons,  and  then  by  10  ton  steps  up  to 
100  tons.  Almost  any  maker  will  build  a  special  crane,  to  fit  the 
conditions  peculiar  to  a  given  installation  if  desired. 

Table  IX.  prepared  by  the  Alliance  Machine  Co.,  Alliance.  Ohio, 
is  presented  as  a  general  guide  to  the  dimensions  of  standard 
cranes.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  figures  in 
the  table  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  final,  as  local  conditions  will 
modify  them  considerably.  For  instance,  a  long-span  crane  of 
a  given  capacity  will  of  necessity  weigh  more  than  a  crane  of 
the  same  capacity  but  of  shorter  span.  This  would  make  a  dif- 
ference in  the  wheel  loads,  which  in  extreme  cases,  might  neces- 
sitate a  revision  of  the  design  of  the  trucks.  The  electrical  equip- 
ment provided  for  the  crane  also  will  have  more  or  less  hifluence 
on  its  construction. 

Speed  of  Cranes,  The  speed  of  the  crane  is  another  point  which 
deserves  consideration.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the 
time  lost  by  productive  machines  while  waiting  for  the  crane 
may  be  the  cause  of  serious  losses  to  the  mill.  In  a  letter  to  the 
author,  the  Northern  Engineering  Works,  Detroit,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing notes  on  crane  speeds:    A  good  average  speed  for  moderate 
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TABLE    IX.     GENERAL.    DATA    FOR    STANDARD    ELECTRIC 
TRAVELING  CRANES.     BASED  ON  60  FT.  SPAN,  26  FT. 

LIFT,  WIRE  ROPE  HOIST 


Capacity,  tons 
of  2,000  lb. 

Distance    runway 
rail  to  highest 
point 

Distance  center  of 
rail  to  end  of 
crane,  ins. 

Wheel  base  of 
end  truck 

Max.  load  per 
wheel  trolley  at 
end  of  bridge 

Approx.  Wt  of 
orane,  lbs. 

S 
XI 

a.. 

6 

6  ft.  81na 

7 

9  ft  Oins. 

20.000 

40.000 

fi,*** 

10 

6  ft.  6  ins. 

8 

10  ft  Oina 

28,000 

53.000 

4.4- 

15 

6ft  Tins. 

8 

10  ft  6  ins. 

84,000 

66.000 

4.bf- 

20 

6  ft.  8ina 

8 

lift  Oina 

41,000 

65.000 

S.4-« 

26 

7  ft.  6  ins. 

10 

lift  6ina 

51.000 

77,000 

0.5   . 

40 

8  ft  1  ins. 

11 

12ft  Oina 

82,000 

95.000 

S--  • 

60 

9  ft  4  ins. 

12 

12ft  Oina 

47,600» 

107.600 

10.5:? 

*  Has  eight  track  \(rheel8. 

standard  work  for  the  main  hoist  Is  10  ft  per  min.  full  load.  For 
some  very  rapid  work,  this  is  doubled.  When  direct  current  i5 
used,  this  speed  on  light  loads  can  be  automatically  speeded  op 
2  to  2V^  times  greater,  but  this  is  not  done  with  alternating  cur- 
rent. The  average  bridge  speed  for  cab  controlled  cranes  is  25  * 
to  300  ft.  per  min.  full  load,  to  300  to  400  ft  light  The  umJ 
trolley  speed  is  about  100  ft.  per  min.  with  full  load  on  cab  con- 
trolled cranes.  If  a  crane  Is  floor  controlled,  it  Is  advisable  to 
reduce  the  travel  speeds  to  about  half  the  above  figures 

The  writer,  in  1909,  compiled  a  series  of  notes  on  cranea  The^^ 
notes  included  the  following  data  on  speedsi,  and  also  Table  X 
herewith.  The  figures  there  given  appear  at  this  date  to  still 
hold  true.  The  usual  range  of  motor  sises  is  as  follows:  Hoi^t 
16-60  h.p. ;  trolley,  3-16  h.p. ;  bridge,  16-60  h-p.  The  speeds  at 
which  the  various  motions  are  made  range  as  follows,  the  figures 

TABLE  X.     STANDARD  HOISTING  AND   TRAVELING 
SPEEDS   OF   ELECrrRIC   CRANES 

(Pawling  &  Hamischfeger.) 

Capacity,  tons    Hoisting    Bridge  travel  Capacity     Speed  aux. 
(20001b.)        speed,  ft  speed,  ft      aux.  hoist     hoist,  ft 

per  min.  per  min.  tons  per  min. 


6 

25-100 

300-460 

•   • 

•   «   «  •   • 

10 

20-75 

300-460 

8 

80-75 

10-40 

260-350 

3 

50>12S 

26 

10 
5 

26-60 
40-100 

40 

9-30 

260-860 

10 
6 

26-60 
40-100 

60 

8-30 

200-300 

10 

26-60 

76 

6-25 

200-260 

16 

20-50 

126 

6-15 

200-250 

26 

20-60 

150 

6-16 

200-260 

86 

20-60 

Trolley  travel  speed  from  100-160  ft  per  min.  in  all  casea 
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being  ft.  per  min. :  Hoist«  8-60 ;  trolley  traverse,  75-200 ;  bridge 
travel,  200-600.  These  speeds  are  varied  in  the  same  capacity  of 
crane  to  suit  each  particular  installation.  In  general,  the  *  speed 
of  the  bridge  in  ft  per  min.  should  not  exceed  (length  of  runway 
+  100).  If  the  runway  is  long  and  covered  by  more  than  one 
crane,  the  iipeed  may  be  made  equal  to  the  average  distance  be- 
tween cranes  +  100.  Usually  300  ft.  per  min.  is  a  good  speed. 
For  small  cranes  in  special  cases,  the  speeds  may  be  Increased,  but 
for  cranes  of  over  50  tons  capacity  the  speed  should  be  below  300 
ft.  per  min.  unless  the  building  is  made  especially  strong  to  stand 
the  strains  incident  to  starting  and  stopping  heavy  cranes  geared 
for  high  speeds. 

For    purposes   of   comparison.    Table   XI.   compiled   by   the    Al- 
liance Machine  Co.,  is  also  given. 

TABLE  XI.  STANDARD  FULL.  LOAD  SPEEDS  OF 
STANDARD  TRAVELING  CRANES. 

(Alliance  Machine  Co.) 


Capacity  tons    ] 

Hoist  speed 

Bridge  speed 

Trolley  speed 

2000  lb. 

ft  per  min. 

ft  per  min. 

ft  per  min. 

5 

50 

400 

150 

10 

25 

350 

126 

15 

17 

350 

125 

20 

12% 

350 

125 

26 

10 

300 

125 

40 

10 

250 

100 

50 

9 

250 

100 

TABLE  XII 

I 

« 

Ik 

of 

ron  and 
Iba 

i 

put  at 
troke 

LCtor 
of  stroke 

Over-all 
ins. 

Over-all 
ins. 

Total  wt. 
active  i 
copper. 

Length  0 
stroke,  i 

Pull  at  b 
of  strok 

1 

Watts  in 
end  of  s 

Power  fa 
at  end  ( 

Factory 
cost 

Relay : 

D.c. . . 

l^ 

i^ 

2.9 

^ 

0.15     110-500 

.9 

•   •  * 

$5.10 

J\.'C»  •  • 

2.9 

0.10 

••  -650 

15 

0.39 

6.95 

Lifting 

m 
m 

D.c. . . 

6 

3 

8 

1 

8 

•*  _  ** 

50 

•     A      • 

6.40 

D.c. . . 

11 

7 

80 

3 

20 

••  -600 

210 

•      ■      • 

33.00 

^%.»%Z»  •  • 

5V6 

4 

10 

''4 

7 

"  -650 

30 

0.30 

8.15 

^^•^«  •   • 

14 

6^ 

90 

50 

(«  __  i< 

400 

0.31 

32.00 

Brake : 

D.c. . . 

5% 

8</^ 

72 

% 

160 

"  -220 

50 

•    •    • 

21.00 

D.c. . . 

6 

15 

320 

9^2 

1260 

**  ^  »« 

210 

•    •    m 

39.00 

Clutch : 

D.c. . . 

6% 

10 

82 

}i 

60 

4*     _      it 

52 

•    ■    • 

19.00 

D.c. . . 

7 

18 

210 

% 

400 

**     _      •• 

116 

«    •    ■ 

85.00 
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Costs  of  Electromagnets.    Due  to  the  great  variety  in  tbe  dc- 
si^ns,    it    Is    not   possible    to    ^ve    unit   costs    of    electromas7tet« 
The  subject  of  the  roost  economical  mag:net  design  has   beeo  d<^- 
cussed  by  Wikander   (Trans.  A.  I.  El  K.  1911,  Vol.    SO.   p.   201  »>. 
but  unfortunately  the  most  economical  design  will  usually  be  founc 
not   to   be   suitable   for   practical   purposes,    because    St   results   n 
a  magnet  which  is  too  long  compared  to  its  diameter,  and   whi^-t 
usually  cannot  be   incorporated   in   the  machine  with   which   it  i» 
to   be   used.     Therefore,   magnets  as   they   are   found    in    practk^ 
application  deviate  greatly  from  the  most  economical  design.     Al^*:* 
for  the  same  energy  output   (usually  expressed  as  inch-poundi«  c 
foot-pounds)    there  is  as  much   as  a   1   to   3   variation,   depending 
upon  the  service  conditions  as  to  speed  of  operation,  stroke,  eic 
which    they    have    to    meet.     Table    XII,    of    costs,    weights*    a!>: 
dimensions  of  some   typical   electromagnets,   is  given   merely   as  a 
range  guide. 

Cost  of  Handling  Locomotive  Tires  and  Heavy  Castings  by  a 
Magnet  and  Crane  In  a  Locomotive  Shop  according  to  Mr.  Meant 
in  a  paper  before  the  Railway  Storekeepers*  Association  printec 
in  Engineering  and  Contracting,  June  27,  1910,  is  represented  bj 
the  following  figures: 

Loading  locomotive  tires :  Per  ton 

By  hand   $0.17 

By    crane    OS 

By  crane  and   magnet    04 

IfOading  heavy  castings :  Per  ton 

By    hand     Almost  inii»osifiNe 

By    crane    -0 

By  crane  and  magnet   03 

The  principal  reason  for  the  efficient  work  of  the  magnet  in 
handling  heavy  materials  is  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  v-b- 
taining  a  good  hold  upon  the  heavy  castings  when  they  are  handi'-) 
by  chains  or  hooks. 

A  Specially  Designed  Traveling  Crane  for  laying  a  iS-ln.  fr<^ 
main  on  a  trestle  is  described  and  illu.strated  in  Kngineering  Ne*? 
Jan.  22.  1914.  Two  45-lb.  railroad  rails  were  laid  across  the  cajc 
of  the  trestle  throughout  its  length  on  a  5-ft.  4-ln.  gauge,  Tn?« 
pipe  wa.s  hauled  to  one  end  of  the  trestle  with  teams  and  roJi*-! 
by  hand  to  the  other  end.  where  It  was  lifted  and  set  in  plat>* 
with  a  traveling  crane  astride  of  the  last  .set  pipe. 

On  the  average,  29  pipe-lengths  a  day  were  laid  with  tb.? 
device,  using  a  force  of  6  men  and  a  foi-eman.  The  oilking  *-u- 
done  by  the  gas  company  with  a  calking  machine.  recentl>  c«>r^ 
into  use.  The  joints  are  calked  with  lead  wool,  and  no  s|wh-..'! 
expansion  joints  in  the  pipe  line  are  provided.  None  of  the  lenjpth> 
of  pipe  are  set  absolutely  home  In  the  bells,  there  being  at  li?.ts't 
>^-in.  space  left  for  expansion,  which  the  nature  of  the  lead-w<v.| 
calking  permits. 

An    Electric  Motor  Truck  Crane  made  by  the  General   EYectrk 
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Co.  for  use  In  Bhops  and  warehounes  1b  described  In  BnclmerillB 
News.  Dec.  7,   1911,   and  the  followinB  data  given: 

Five  hundred  castings  aKgreKatins  66,000  lbs.  were  Unloaded 
from  a  gondola  car  In  G  hra.,  giving  an  average  of  1.2  lltla  per 
mln.  A  box  car  was  loaded  with  61  800-lb.  bbls.  ol  plumbago  In 
26  mlns..  and  4  cars  Were  loaded  In  Z^  tirs.,  the  latter  work  In- 
cluding Bpotling  the  cars.  This  averages  I  bbia  per  mln.  hoMed 
nearly  E  ft.  and  swung  well  InHlde  the  car. 

Sixty  gOO-tb.  bbla.  of  plumbago  were  moved  ISO  ft.  In  1  hr„  1 
helper  only  being  required.  One  hundred  and  flfty  3O0-lb.  bose* 
of  rubber  were  conveyed  7B  ft.  and  loaded  Into  a  box  car  In  (0 
mInH.,  S  boxes  being  slung  together  and  a  round  trip  made  everr 
mln.  In  a  store  room,  boxes  of  angle  and  flat  Iron  welding  about 
l.OOO  lbs.  each  were  carried  30  ft.  and  stacked  In  sorted  and 
orderly  piles  at  the  rate  of  40  boxes  an  hr.     One-ton  rocks  wera 


loaded  onto  trailers  from  a  scattering  pile  at  the  rate  of  24  an 
hr..  being  holxted  2  ft.  and  carried  about  20  ft  in  the  operation. 
Two  1,200-lb.  water  meters  were  lilted  from  a  hole  S  ft.  deep  and 
carried  to  the  ithop  bench   1,000  ft.  away  in  30  mine. 

The  truck  la  not  arranged  to  carry  heuvy  loads  Itself,  but  is 
Intended  for  use  In  towing  trailers  whenever  the  dlRIance  to  be  trav- 
eled Is  suc^h  that  this  method  Is  preferable  to  that  of  transferring 
the  material  in  small  lots  nuHpended  fram  the  crane  hook.  The 
limiting  distance  for  economical  work  without  trailers  is  put  at 
about  400  fl.,  that  Is.  where  large  quantities  of  freight  are  In- 
volved. The  truck  Is  deM^ned  fur  a  high  drawbar  pull  (2,D0D 
lbs.  maximum),  to  suit  It  for  trailer  towing.  This  pull  la  about 
equal  to  that  of  a  five-Ion  kicomntlve  on  rails,  and  Is  HUtflclent.  It 
Is  claimed,  to  handle  loads  of  from  five  to  eight  tons  on  trailers. 
On  account  of  this  high  tractive  force,  the  truck  can  be  ueed  for 
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QpotUnff  cars  and  may  prove  useful  for  givlstg  assistaaoe  to  over- 
loaded wa^ns  or  automobiles. 

A  special  form  of  trailer  has  been  de8i8:ned  for  use  with  this 
truck,  havinir  a  capacity  of  8  tons.  The  deck,  12  ft.  by  4  tl.,  if 
at  a  height  of  29  ins.  above  the  ground.  The  wheels  are  24  ins. 
in  dlam.,  with  a  5-in.  face  and  are  mounted  on  roller  bearinss. 
A  heavy  towing  tongue  is  provided  with  arrangements  for  ea£7 
coupling  to  the  motor  truck  or  to  another  trailer.  It  ia  claimed 
that  the  trailers  follow  truly  in  the  track  of  the  truck,  so  that  dj 
dlfliculy  is  found  in  towing  a  number  of  them  even  around  ob- 
structions. 

Four  trailers  is  the  usual  number  in  a  train  for  long  hauls,  hist 
this  'can  be  varied  to  suit  the  conditions.  When  there  Is  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  work  to  be  done  to  make  it  pay,  time  can  be 
saved  by  using  3  trains  of  1  to  4  cars  each.  One  train  is  thea 
being  loaded  and  another  unloaded,  while  the  third,  either  onpc? 
or  loaded,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  on  the  way  between.  In  this 
way,  a  maximum  of  600  sq.  ft  of  loading  deck  can  be  kept  workiDg 
to  its  full  capacity. 

Data  of  the  truck's  work  with  frailers  are  given  as  follows: 

Six  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  cotton  have  been  moved  one- 
half  mile  in  a  day  (10  hrs.),  taking  24  bales  per  load  and  naaking 
a  round  trip  every  twelve  mins.  This  gives  an  average  of  t«-9 
bales  (600  lbs.  each)  per  min.  moved  a  distance  of  one-baif  milc- 
On  a  hurry  order  for  cotton,  48  bales  (12  tons)  were  delivered 
alongside  the  lighter  within  25  mins.  after  the  order  was  givtn 
One  truck  using  3  trailer  trains  of  2  cars  each  has  moved  1.000.0f« 
lbs.  of  small  package  freight  (canned  salmon)  600  ft.  in  9  lu^ 

The  following  represents  an  average  week's  work  at  towing 
trailers  in  the  Bush  Terminal.  New  York,  deduced  from  the  legs 
of  a  number  of  these  machines  operating  over  a  long  period : 

Number  of  packscres  handled 7.570 

Average  weight  per  package   230      lbs. 

Total  weight  handled   (900  tons) 1.720,000      lb& 

Average  diHtance  packages  were  moved 900      fL 

Per  cent,  of  total  time  machine  was  working 80% 

Packages  delivered  per  working  minute 3 

Number  of  different  jobs  worked  on 30 

Heaviest  single  load  drawn 124  tons 

Cost  of  operator,  interest,  depreciation,  power |24.0O 

Cost  of  moving  one  package  900  ft ^icts. 

Cost  of  moving  one  ton  (9  packages)  900  ft 3     ci& 

Cost  of  Hoisting  Water  in  Unwatering  Mines.  The  removal  of 
water  from  mines  by  hoisting  in  tanks  Is  in  the  nature  of  a  reversion 
to  the  methods  of  the  ancients,  but  with  the  plants  as  now  oper- 
ated, with  the  improvements  and  changes  which  experience  has 
shown  necessary,  the  method  may  be  efficient  and  less  costly  than 
pumping. 

R  V.  Norris  in  a  paper  before  the  Institute  of  Mining  Ehigiaeers 
in  1904  describes  fully  all  details  of  apparatus  and  their  arrange- 
ment, including  the  following  costs: 

The  costs  of  the  construction  of  two  plants  are  given  in  Table 
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XIIL  The  plants  are  at  the  William  Penn  Mine  of  the  Susquehanna 
Coal  Co.  and  Lytle  Coal  Co's  shaft  The  costs  of  the  water  hoist- 
ins  plants  are  charsed  with  their  proper  proportion  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  shaft-sinking,  head  frames,  steam  lines  and  boiler  plant 
The  cost  of  the  steam  plant  is' omitted  from  the  lower  set  of  figures 
because  it  was  available  in  one  case  only,  and  in  that  was  based 
upon  a  division  of  cost  among  three  other  hoists. 

TABLE  XIIL     COST  OP  UNWATERINQ  BY  HOISTING 

William  Penn  Lytle 

water-hoist  water-hoist 

I>epth  of  shaft  ft 953  1.600 

Capacity  of  tanks,  gals 1,400  2.600 

Sixe  of  engines.  Ins 32  by  48  30  by  60 

Diam.  of  drums,  ft Straight  12  Cone  10  to  16 

Capacity  of  hoist  gal.  per  24  hrs..     2.100.000  3.750.000 

(280.000  cu.  ft)  (600.000  cu.  ft.) 

Best  record,  gals,  per  24  hrs 2.291.040  3.772.600 

(307,000  cu.  ft)  (506,600  cu.  ft) 
Coat: 

Sinking    and    timbering |20.673.81  122.64163 

Head   frame    4.224.13  3,540.58 

Water-hoist  engines,  foundations 

and  house    16,583.64  29.653.17 

Tanks  and  ropes 2.393.23  3.899.65 

Steam  line 3,726.12  4.961.17 

Boiler  plant 16,091.76 

$46,600.93  $80,777.96 

Cost,  excluding  shaft  sinking  and 

steam    plant    $22,201.00  $37,093.40 

Cost  per  3,000  gal.  daily  capacity, 

excluding  shaft  and  steam  plant  10.57  9.87 

Cost  per  1.000  cu.  ft.  daily  capacity. 

excluding  shaft  and  steam  plant  88.08  82.25 

The  rate  at  which  the  plants  work  is  shown  in  Table  XIV.  The 
JjytXe  shaft  during  a  strike  was  filled  to  a  depth  of  860  ft,  the 
water,  amounting  to  274,083,500  gals.,  was  hoisted  out  in  37  days 
and  4  hrs.  Besides  the  regular  water  hoist,  tanks  were  used  in 
all  of  four  coal  compartments;  the  plant  then  consisting  of  two 
pairs  of  2.600-gal.  tanks  and  one  pair  of  1,500-gal.  tanks ;  the  water 
hoisted  by  each  was: 

TABLE   XIV.     RAXE   OP    UNWATERINQ 

Average  per 
day.  gals. 

Water-hoist    2.977.768 

Large  coal-hoist 2,803.142 

Small  coal-hoist   1,431.819 

7,212,724 

During  one  month.  .236,906,000  gals,  were  hoisted  an  average  of 
740.6  ft.,  the  boiler  plant  (12-150  h.p.  return  tubular  boilers  and 
one  500  h.p.  Bat>cock  and  Wilcox  boiler)  was  devoted  exclusively 
to  this  work,  it  burned  4,122  tons  of  coal  and  used  6,206,100  gals. 
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of  water,  which  indicates  an  average  evaporation  of  S.55  lbs.  i«-' 
lb.  of  coal,  and  about  44,004.000  Iba.  of  steam  at  the  engines.  Th  > 
gives  a  duty  of  S3. 260,000  ft-Ibs.  per  1,000  lbs.  of  dry  steam;  <«r 
69.5  lbs.  of  steam  for  actual  h.p.-hr^  in  water  lifted,  and  2S1  It- 
of  steam  for  1,000  gals,  lifted  1.000  ft 

The  cost  of  steam  during  this  month  was: 

Labor |    934. €2 

Water     496.49 

4,122  tons  coal  at  $0.60  per  ton 2.061.00 

13.492.11 

Thus  44,004,000  lbs.  of  dry  steam  delivered  at  the  engines  cr>^ 
$0.0794  per  1,000  lbs. ;  equivalent  to  $0.0198  per  1,000  gals,  hoisttrc 
1,000  ft.  vertically;  or  $0.00238  per  1,000.000  ft. -lbs.  in  water. 
$0.00472  per  h.p.-hr.  in  water;  cost  steam  only,  per  year,  per  bo-;<^ 
h.p.  24  hrs.  per  day  for  labor,  supplies  and  repairs  $8.57;  fud 
$12.30;  total.  $20.87. 

From  Oct.  80  to  Dec.  6,  1902.  the  plant  of  the  William  Peim  N^ 
2  shaft,  which  was  flooded  to  a  depth  of  250  ft,  hoisted  112.468,0> 
gals.,  using  a  pair  of  regular  water  hoist  32  by  48  in.  engines,  ard 
a  pair  of  28  by  48  in.  coal  engines  with  1,440  gal.  and   1.320  gal 
tanks,  the  record  being  given  in  Table  XV. 

Total  cost,  exclusive  of  steam,  was  $987.83.  or  $0.0088  per  1.0«^ 
gals,  hoisted. 

The  record  for  3  years  at  the  Luke  Fiddler  shaft  Is  given  ic 
Table  XV  —  engines  32  by  48  ins.  with  1,460-ga].  tanks. 

The  plant  was  operated  at  only  \^  of  its  capacity ;  at  full  capacity 
the  cost  is  estimated  to  average  about  2.5  cts.  per  1.000  gals,  for 
960  ft.  vertical. 

TABLE  XV.     COST  OF  HOISTING  AT  THRBfi  SHAFTS 

Fiddler  Wm.  Penn  Lytle 

Plant  3  years  37  days  1  month 

Depth  of  shaft 960  ft  953  ft  1,500  ft 

Quantity  hoisted,  gal&.. 918,501.200  112,468.080  236.9O6.00' 

Quantity  hoisted,  cu.  ft.  123.079, 160  15,070,730  S1.74S.Si'^ 

Average  height  hoisted . .        960  ft.  727.8  ft  740.6  ft. 
Cost  of  labor  repairs  and 

supplies  per  1.000  gals.     $0.0114  $0.0088  |0.007l 
Cost  of  steam  per  1,000 

gals 0.0192  0.0146  0.0148 

Total  cost  per  1.000  gals.     $0.0306  $0.0234  $0.0219 

Total  cost  per  1,000  cu.  ft       0.2295  0.1765  0.1643 
Estimated  cost  per  1,000 
gals,  and  1,000  cu.  ft. 

1.000  ft  vertical 1,000      1,000  1,000      1.000  1.000    IM*' 

gals.      cu.  ft  gals.     cu.  ft.  gala    cu.  ft 
Labor    supplies    and    re- 
pairs for  hoisting $0,012    $0,090  $0,009    $0,068  $0,008    $0  fl€ 

Steam    0.020      0.150  0.020      0.150  0.020      O.IS 

Total    $0,032    $0,240    $0,029    $0,218    $0,028    $o3T 

Total  cost  per   1.000.000 

ft.-lbs.   in  water $0.0038  $0.0036  $0.0034 

Total  cost  per  h.p. -year, 

24     hrs.     per    day     in 

water $65.91  $60.71  168.97 
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Table  XV  also  shows  a  summary  of  the  operating  costs  of  the 
three  plants. 

This  is  about  69%  of  the  average  cost  of  pumping  at  the  collieries 
of  the  Lykens  Valley  Coal  Co.,  where  It  was  $0.37  and  $0.29  per 
1.000  cu.  ft  1.000  ft  vertical,  and  $98.11  and  $81.47  per*  h.p. -year 
in  water  for  1901  and  1902.  ' 

The  Cost  of  Hoisting  In  Small  ZIno  Mines.  George  S.  Brooks  in 
the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  gives  the  following  cost  of 
plant  and  operation  of  2  zinc  mines  In  Wisconsin.  Mine  A  was 
equipped  with  cars  and  a  cage,  and  Mine  B  had  the  1,000-lb.  tubs 
customary  In  that  district. 

Equipment:  ^^*^^  "^^ 

Derrick  and  foundations,  including  cable  and  sheave.  $  400 

Engine  housing 50 

7  X  10  Duplex  geared  hoisting  engine 700 

5  mine  cars 126 

1  cage 60 

Total    $1,336 

Interest  and  depreciation: 

Interest  on  $1,336.  6% $      80 

Depreciation  on  $1,336.  18% 240 

Total  for  300  working  days |    320 

Equipment:  (Mine  B) 

Derrick  inclosed,  including  cable  and  sheave $    480 

7x7  Duplex  geared  hoisting  engine 470 

6  tubs  and  trucks   1,10 

Total   $1,060 

Interest  and  depreciation: 

Interest  on  $1,060,  6% $      63 

Depredation  on  $1,060.  18% 190 

Total  for  300  wofking  days $    264 

At  A  the  hoist  is  set  up  on  the  ground  about  40  ft.  back  from 
the  shaft,  and  the  engine  is  of  the  horizontal  type.  At  S  the  up- 
right 7  X  7-in.  engine  is  stationed  near  the  derrick  top  about  10  ft. 
below  the  sheave,  and  located  so  that  the  engineer  may  handle  the 
throttle  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  can  attend  to  the 
dumping  of  the  tubs. 

Operating  Costs: 

The  following  operating  costs  are  the  result  of  monthly  averages. 
In  both  cases,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  the  same  charge  is  made 
per  h.p.  per  hr.,  although  in  reality  there  was  some  20%  difference 
o'witig  to  the  excessive  line  condensation  at  the  B  shaft.  Neither 
schedule  includes  cost  of  administration.  The  approximate  h.p.  is 
computed  from  the  following  formula,  to  which  an  additional  0.26 
b.p.  is  added  for  friction  and  inertia: 

gross  weight  in  lb. 

H.p.  = X  speed  in  feet  per  min. 

33.000 
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It  is  ariven  as  follows:    A  —  Mine  run,  1,870  It>s. ;  cas«»  400  R& 
cable,  108  lbs. ;  car.  300  lb& ;  total.  2,678  lbs. 
.^he  hoisting  speed  per  min.  is  S60  ft     Then 

2  678 

H.p.  =  — X  360  +  0.26  h.p.  =  36  h.p. 

33,000 

The  same  calculation  applied  to  the  case  at  mine  B  gives  raise 
run.  980  lbs. ;  tubs,  176  lbs. ;  cable.  102  lbs. ;  total,  1,257  lb& ;  hoiJt* 
Ing  speed  per  min.,  296  ft 

1,267 

H.P.  = X  296  +  0.26  h.p.  =  14  h,p. 

33,000 

The  actual  hoisting  performance  per  day  of  9  hrs.  at  A  Is  K^ 
tons  and  at  B  100  tons.  With  forcing.  A  has  handled  600  cu.  tl 
per  hr..  while  at  B  460  cu.  ft.  is  about  the  l>e8t  that  can  be  done. 

Hoisting  Expense,  9-hr.  Shift: 

jrine  A, 

One  hoisting  engineer $2.50 

One  lander   2.25 

86  h.p.  for  5  hr.  at  1  ct.  per  h.p.  per  hr. 1.80 

Interest  and  depreciation  1.06 

Repairs    0.70 

Total    18.31 

Ore  hoisted 2690  cu.  ft 

Cost  per  cu.  ft 10.0032 

Cost  per  ton  approximately   0.06 

jrine  B. 

One  hoisting  engineer |2.S0 

14  h.p.  for  6  hr.  at  1  ct.  per  h.p.  per  hr 0.70 

Interest  and  depreciation  0.86 

Repairs    0.70 

Total     $4.76 

Ore  hoisted 2140  cu.  ft. 

Cost  per  cu.  ft    $0.0022 

Cost  per  ton  approximately 0.044 

Both  of  these  cost  accounts  show  what  is  possible  when  a  stea^ 
output  is  made  for  a  month.  The  average  hoisting  expense,  jnotiih 
In  and  month  out,  has  been  a  few  cents  above  this. 

It  appears  from  the  comparative  figures  that  the  tub  Is  con- 
siderably the  better  on  hoisting  alone,  and  until  the  workings  be- 
come  extended  to  such  a  distance  from  the  shaft  as  to  materiAUj 
increase  the  tramming  costs,  it  will  show  a  smaller  operating  m* 
pense  in  working  flats.  The  initial  investments  in  reality  show  only 
a  difference  of  $276,  which  amount  deserves  little  consideratioo  ii> 
the  matter  of  a  suitable  hoisting  and  tramming  equipment 

Cost  of  Operating  a  Mine  Hoistino  Plant.  A  hoisting  plant  in 
operation  at  the  shaft  of  the  Hecia  mine  had  reached  Its  captcitr 
hoisting  ore  from  the    300-ft  and  the  600-ft  level.     When.  thei«- 
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fore,  the  900>ft.  level  was  opened  It  was  necessary  to  install  a 
new  hoist  or  to  remodel  the  old  one.  Electricity  from  a  new  plant 
at  Spokane,  Wash.,  made  power  available  at  $50  per  h.p.-year  ab 
agrainst  $109  per  h.p.-year  for  steam.  It  was  decided  tO'Substitute*^*  ^ 
for  the  engines  a  motor  drive  of  sufllcient  capacity  to  operate  from 
the  900-ft.  level  and  ultimately  to  Install  an  entirely  new  ^ist. 
The  description  of  this  plant  and  the  perm^ent  plant  which  'fal- 
lowed it  4  years  later  and  the  results  of#poWer  Consumption  an<r 
cost  are  given  by  E.  M.  Murphy  in  a  paper  before  the  Transactions 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  and  abstracted  in 
Engineering  and  Contracting,  Oct,  1910. 

The  motor-generator  set  of  the  permanent  plant  is  self-contained, 
having  a  cast  iron  sub-base,  four  bearings  and  shaft;  the  driving 
element  consists  of  a  450-h.p.,  three-phase.  60-cycle  wound  secondary 
motor  to  operate  between  2,000  and  2,300  volts.  The  generator  is 
a  450-kw.,  626-volt  machine  with  commutation  poles  to  permit  its 
handling  full  load  current  at  any  voltage  below  maximum.  A  fly- 
wheel is  mounted  on  the  shaft.  It  Is  7  ft  9  ins.  In  diameter  and 
weighs  29,000  lbs.  The  hoist  motor  is  rated  at  376  h.p.  at  500  volts, 
60  revolutions  per  min.,  and  weighs  51  tons.  It  is  directly  con- 
nected by  a  flange  coupling  to  the  reel-shaft  which  carries  1,600  ft 
of  %  in.  X  4  ^  in.  flat  rope.  The  skips  are  50  cu.  ft  capacity* 
weigh  3,600  Iba  The  double-decked  cages  hang  beneath  the  skips 
at  all  times  and  each  cage  weighs  2.400  lbs. 

Before  entering  into  the  cost  of  operation  of  the  hoist,  an  ex-^ 
planation  of  the  contract  will  show  on  what  basis  a  settlement  is 
made  for  power  consumed  by  it.  The  contract  runs  for  a  period 
of  five  years  and  is  based  on  a  maximum  demand  as  well  as  a 
kw.-hr.  consumption.  It  will  be  noted  that  it  penalizes  a  better 
combined  power  and  load-factor  than  61%.  A  power-factor  of  100% 
and  a  constant  voltage  of  2,300  volts  is  assumed  in  all  the  calcula- 
tions of  maximum  demand.  In  a  contract  calling  for  a  maximum 
demand  of  100  kwa.  a  minimum  sum  of  $336  ($3.36  per  kw.)  is 
paid  each  month :  this  sum  entitles  the  consumer  to  43.560  kw.-hrs. 
(130  for  each  dollar).  At  the  same  time,  the  maximum  of  100 
kws.  must  not  be  exceeded  at  any  time  during  the  month.  In  case. 
more  than  100*  kws.  is  the  maximum,  the  minimum  bill  is  increased 
by  $3.36  for  each  kw.  in  excess.  For  each  dollar  of  this  increase, 
the  consumer  is  entitled  to  use  130  kw.-hrs.  If  the  kw.-hrs.  used, 
exceed  48.650,  the  excess  is  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  $0.0112  per 
kw.-hr.  On  the  basis  of  43,660  kw.-hrs.  per  month  at  $336  each. 
kw.-hr.  costs  $0.00769.  This  amounts  to  $50  per  h.p.  per  year. 
The  peak  on  the  hoist  never  lasts  6  mins.,  so  the  power  never  costs 
more  than  $60  per  h.p. 

As  the  Hecia  mine  has  but  one  hoist,  the  handling  of  all  timbers, 
waste,  etc..  as  well  as  the  shifts,  must  be  performed  by  it,  in  addition 
to  the  ore-hoisting.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  work  the  hoist  does, 
Table  XVI  was  compiled  for  the  period  of  time  from  Aug.  1,.  1911, 
to  Jan.  1,  1912: 

In  order  to  determine  the  cost  per  ton  for  power  used  during. 
actual  hoisting,  a  series  of  tests  was  taken,   with   the  following 
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TABLE  XVI.     HOISTING  PERFORMANCE 

ORB    HOISTED 

600-ft.  level       900-fl.  level       1.200-n.  level 

Skips    2.241.0  9.968.0  9.961.0 

Tons 5.840.0  26.824.0  26.028.0 

Monthly  average — 

Skips    448.2  1.993.6  1.992.2 

Tons I.I68.0  5.164.8  &,202.« 

CARS   OP   WA8TH   HANDUCD 

1,200  to  600         Top  to  600  Top  to  300 

Cars 3.946.0  7.416.0  826.0 

Average    789.2  1,483.2  16S.2 

Timbers,  laggiac 
Stulls  Wedges  and  chute 

321.677  ft.  b.m.  79    cars        475,140  ft.  b.ia 

Average 64,335.4  15.8  95.028.0 

.  Power  Consumed:  234,760  kw.-hr&»  average  equals  46,952  ki&  • 
hrs.,  equals  $361  per  month.  Total  cost  for  i>ower  for  each  ton  c-: 
Output  equals  $0.0313. 

results:  From  the  1.200-ft.  level  32  skips  <83  tons)  were  hoi«i«£ 
in  33  mins.,  with  a  kw.-hr.  consumption  of  142.  On  the  basis  of 
^0.00769  per  kw.-hr..  the  cost  of  hoisting  the  83  tons  was  %\,9it 
or  $0.0131  per  ton.  From  the  900-ft.  level  14  skips  (36.4  toos> 
were  hoisted  in  11  mins..  with  a  kw.-hr.  consumption  of  SO.  and  a 
cost  of  $0.3864.  or  $0.0105  per  ton.  From  the  600-ft.  level  14  akii-s 
(36.4  tons)  were  hoisted  in  10  mins..  with  a  kw.-hr.  consumpCioi 
of  40.  and  a  cost  of  $0.3076.  or  $0.00845  per  ton. 

To  run  the  set  light  for  1  hr.  requires  48  kw.-hra.  ait  ai  cost  oC 
$0,368.  In  service  the  set  runs  contimiously  during  the  24  hr&. 
with  the  exception  of  a  period  of  al>out  4  hrs.  after  midnight.  After 
the  power  is  cut  off.  the  set  will  run  for  1.25  hrs..  unless  it  tf 
slowed  down  by  hoisting,  or  the  band-brake  on  the  flywheel  Is  ai*- 
plied.  The  hoist  was  guaranteed  to  maintain  one-quarter  oulpn. 
Of  the  mine  working  unbalanced  from  the  2.400-ft.  level  <lts  nlu- 
mate  depth).  In  order  to  test  this  feature,  a  load  of  1.778  IM, 
was  added  to  compensate  for  the  extra  weight  of  cable  to  2.4t 
ft.  This  weight  was  obtained  by  placing  a  car  with  the  required 
amount  of  ore  in  it  on  a  cage  deck.  The  car  was  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  cage  during  the  entire  time  of  hoisting.  Unbalanced  hoiMinx 
was  maintained  at  the  rate  of  11  trips  an  hr.  from  900  ft.  for  * 
hrs.  All  temperatures  at  the  end  of  this  time  were  well  within  the 
guarantees.  In  May,  1911.  one  of  the  clutch-arms  broke,  and  tbf 
hoist  operated  unbalanced  with  entire  satisfaction  for  a  period  of 
20  hrs..  part  of  the  hoisting  being  from  the  1.200-ft.  level. 

The  upkeep  of  the  equipment  for  the  3  years  and  8  months  it 
has  been  in  service  has  been  extremely  low.  The  hoist-motor  ba^ 
needed  no  repairs,  while  the  exciter  has  had  but  one  new  set  of 
brushes.  The  generator  requires  about  one  new  set  of  bnuiits 
a  year.  The  motor  has  been  the  only  source  of  expense. 
and  like  trouble  could  occur  to  any  motor.     Three  tiroes   It 
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suffered  a  srounded  coll  durins  a  lightning  storm.  The  winding 
is  a  3-bank  concentric  winding,  and  replacement  of  coils  is  a  tedi- 
ous affair.  A  new  set  of  collector-rings  was  also  put  on  this  ma* 
chine. 

The  hoist  requires  but  1  man  per  shift  to  operate  it  -Another 
advantage  of  the  hoist  is  its  ability  to  operate  for  a  short  time, 
even  though  the  power  be  accidentally  Interrupted.  The  runnings 
lights  in  the  hoist-room  are  all  lighted  from  the  exciter,  which 
enables  the  operator  to  see  as  long  as  hoisting  can  be  continued* 
Without  ore.  as  in  handling  men,  the  hoist  is  capable  of  making 
several  trips  after  the  power  is  shut  off.  This  installation  has 
tbe  disadvantage  of  consuming  power,  even  though  the  hoist  motor 
Is  not  in  actual  operation.  This  is  nv>re  apparent  than  it  would 
be  If  the  hoist  were*  operating  from  greater  depths,  or  handling 
greater  tonnage.  The  effect  greater  depth  has  on  the  efflcleney  is 
shown  from  the  tests.  From  the  600-ft.  level,  the  cost  per  1,000 
ft.-tons  Is  $0,014.  from  900  ft  it  Is  $0.0116,  and  from  1.200  f t.  it  U 
$0.0109.  The  effect  greater  tonnage  would  have  on  the  cost  per 
ton  of  output  is  shown  by  the  following:  Assuming  that  the  mine 
double  its  output,  the  kw.-hr.  consumption  per  month  would  be  In- 
creased by  17.231.  at  a  cost  of  $132.59.  The  total  cost  for  power 
for  each  ton  of  output  would  be  lowered  from  $0.0313  to  $0.0213. 

Comparison  Between  Electric  and  Steam  Hoisting  Systems  and 
Between  Direct-Current  and  3-Phase  Systems  for  Hoisting  In 
South  African  Mines.  H.  W.  Clayden  and  S.  E.  T.  Ewlng  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  South  African  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers, 
I>ec:,  1916,  also  printed  in  Electrical  World.  April,  1917,  compare 
the  Ward-Leonard  system  and  the  3-pha8e  hoisting  system  with 
respect  to  the  different  requirements  of  mine  hoisting,  and  reach 
the  following  conclusions: 

For  shaft  sinking  both  systems  are  equally  effective  on  all  points 
at  approximately  equal  capital  cost. 

For  rock  hoisting  from  one  level  with  tall  ropes  the  relative 
economy  of  the  two  systems  depends  on  the  frequency  of  hoisting; 
the  lower  the  frequency  of  hoisting  the  greater  the  gain  to  the 
alternating-current  system,  and  conversely  the  higher  the  frequency 
the  greater  the  gain  to  the  Ward-L«onard  system.  The  alternating- 
current  system  has  the  lower  capital  cost.  The  systems  are  of 
equal  ^safety  and  ease  of  handling. 

For  rock  hoisting  from  one  level  without  tail  ropes  the  alter- 
nating-current system  has  lower  capital  cost,  while  the  Ward- 
r^eonard  system  has  superior  over-all  economy  and  is  easier  to 
liandle. 

For  rock  hoisttpg  from  several  levels,  for  raising  and  lowering 
iTien,  for  lowering  supplies,  and  for  dead-slow  hoisting  the  alter- 
nating-current system  has  lower  capital  cost,  while  the  Ward- 
X^eonard  system  has  the  superior  over-all  economy  and  is  easier  to 
liandle. 

Comparative  efRclency  and  cost  figures  are  given  from  practice 
tor  three  hoisting  plants  —  a  6-ton  Ward-Leonard  hoist,  a  5-ton 
8-phase  hoist,  and  a  4-ton  steam  hoist  at  3  different  mines.     The 
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h.p.  is  500  for  the  Ward-Leonard  hoist,  660  for  the  3-phaae  hoL--*. 
and  800  for  the  steam  hoist;  the  sixe  of  drums  is  10  ft.  by  3  ft 
6  In.,  10  ft.  by  3  ft  6  in.,  9  ft.  by  3  ft  3  in. ;  the  maximum  ror*^ 
speed  2,000  ft,  1,600  ft.  1.500  ft :  the  capacity  of  the  skip.  S.  5.  4 
tons;  the  maacimum  vertical  depth  of  shaft  2,060  ft.  1.683  ft. 
1,323  ft. ;  the  maximum  lengrth  of  shaft  3.902  ft,  2.420  ft..  2,072  ft. 
These  flgrures  are  near  enough  to  give  a  fair  comparison. 

It  appears  that  the  Ward-Leonard  hoist  has  a  6.7%  higher  ov^er-aJ 
efficiency  than  the  3 -phase  winder;  but  in  the  case  of  the  form-r 
only  2  shifts  are  worked  and  the  converter  set  is  shut  down  for  T 
hrs.  each  day.  This  set  requires  20  kw.-hr.  per  hour  running  lifht 
so  that  comparing  the  two  winders  on  a  24-hr.  service  the  Ward- 
Leonard  efficiency  will  be  only  3.5%  better  than  the  S-phaae  ho; a 

For  the  ^steam  hoist  only  3  months*  accurate  figures  as  to  MeAm 
consumption  are  available.  For  3  months  this  hoist  required  9} 
lbs.  of  steam  per  shaft  h.p.-hr.,  but  this  must  not  be  taken  as  i 
representative  figure  for  steam  hoisting,  as  owing  to  the  rniai: 
amount  of  work  done  by  this  hoist  the  standby  losses  are  exceptKO* 
ally  high.  Only  a  very  rough  efficiency  comparison  can  be  made. 
and  therefore  the  comparative  figures  of  cost  are  more  Important 

The  average  monthly  cost  of  each  of  the  three  hoists  ov«r  tin 
3  months  April.  May  and  June.  1916.  ts  given  in  the  table,  and  it 
is  stated  that  the  figures  for  the  next  8  months  are  practically  Uw 
same,  there  being  only  a  difference  in  the  third-plaoe  decimal. 

TABLE  XVIL     AVERAGE  MONTHLY  COST  OF  HOISTS   (191S) 

Ward-  Three- 

Leonard  phase  Stean 

Average  shaft  h.p.-hrs 25.436  26.124  20.4:; 

Attendance.      oil      and      engine-room 

stores,  per  useful  shaft  h.p..  cts...     0.316  0.322  0  3^-! 

Repairs,  wages  and  stores  i>er  h.p.,  ct&  0.194  0.584  O.iT.' 
Power,  electric  and  air  or  steam  per 

h.p.,   cts.    1,786  2.076  3.49! 


Total  cost  per  h.p.,  ct& 2.296  8.982  3  »H 

The  first  item,  attendance  and  engine-room  stores,  includes  at. 
engine-room  wages  and  stores  except  hoist-engine  drivers'  wages' 
which  are  charged  direct  to  hauUng  and  do  not  come  Into  ti^t 
power  account 

The  second  Item,  *'  repairs/'  includes  all  electrical  and  mechan- 
ical supervision,  inspection  and  repairs. 

The  third  item  "  power."  for  the  electric  hoists,  includes  the  c«ie4 
of  electricity  and  air  power.  The  power  required  for  the  brak*' 
engines  is  taken  from  the  general  mine  air  supply*  the  small  coni- 
pressor  in  the  winding-engine  room  coming  into  operation  oni> 
when  the  mine  pressure  drops  below  60  Iba  per  sq.  In.  **  Power ' 
for  the  steam  hoist  includes  coal,  oil.  water,  wages  aiad  main- 
tenance of  the  boiler-house  plant  and  is  the  cost  of  steam  pow^r 
delivered  to  the  engine  houfle. 

Electric  Passenger  Elevator  Systems.    William  Ehrlich  tn  Rlec- 
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trical  EngrineerinaTf  April,  May  and  June,  1914,  irives  the  following: 
To  indicate  fully  the  extensive  use  to  which  the  elevator  has 
been  adopted  for  passencrer  traffic  in  largre  cities,  the  instance  of 
the  Borough  of  Manhattan  In  Oreater  New  York  is  given.  There 
are  about  10,000  machines  in  service,  being  twice  the  number  that 
were  in  operation  ten  years  ago,  and  these  are  divided  among  the 
different  classes  of  buildings  approximately  as  follows: 

5000  elevators  in  office  buildings  over  10  stories  high. 


1500 
500 
700 
8J0O 
500 

1000 


"  office  buildings  under  10  stories  high. 

"  loft  buildings. 

*•  residences. 

'*  apartment  houses. 

"  department  and  other  stores. 

**  hotels,  clubs,  institutions,  etc. 


Besides  these  passenger  cars,  the  building  systems  requiring 
freight  service  involve  an  additional  10,000  machines. 

In  modern  elevator  practice  William  Ehrllch  in  Electrical  Engi- 
neering, April  to  June,  1914,  states  there  are  but  2  common 
types  of  successful  machines  in  use  —  namely,  the  hydraulic  and 
electric  elevators.  These  may  both  be  classified  as  to  the  mode 
of  drive  or  operation  and  the  transmission  of  power,  thereby  show- 
ing an  apparent  variety  of  elevators.  The  hydraulic  type  machine 
may  be  of  the  vertical  cylinder  pattern  and  also  of  the  plunger 
type,  while  the  electrical  apparatus  is  either  of  the  drum,  worm- 
gear  or  gearless  traction  type,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  47. 

In  summarizing,  it  might  be  well  to  mention  that  the  commercial 
or  useful  life  of  an  elevator  and  its  combined  mechanisms  seldom 
exceeds  16  years,  and  that  where  remodeling  has  been  resorted  to, 
the  electric  drum  and  worm-gear  traction  has  usually  been  sub- 
Ktituted  for  the  hydraulic  type  in  buildings  not  exceeding  12  to  16 
stories,  and  In  higher  structures  the  gearless  traction  or  its  modifi- 
cation in  the  form  of  an  electric  "two-to-one"  traction  elevator 
has  been  resorted  to. 

In  narrowing  down  the  question  as  to  the  merits  of  the  electric 
traction  elevator  and  the  hydraulic  plunger  elevator  for  passenger 
service  in  tall  office  buildings  of  today,  it  might  be  well  to  note 
that  the  new  elevator  installations,  almost  without  exception,  have 
favored  the  electric.  Not  only  is  the  cost  of  installing  the  trac- 
tion 26%  to  85%  less  than  the  plunger  type,  but  the  room  occupied 
by  the  driving  machinery  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  may  be  placed  at  the  head  and  directly  over  the  ele- 
vator shaft.  If  no  local  supply  of  electricity  Is  available  on  the 
premises,  the  public  source  may  be  resorted  to. 

The  difficulty  with  the  plunger  elevator  for  high-rise  high-speed 
work  lies  in  the  requirement  for  moving  the  mass  of  water  and  the 
maiwive  plunger  proper,  and  as  this  immense  weight  cannot  be 
readily  and  smoothly  stopped,  the  result  is  a  sluggishness  in  start- 
ing and  stopping.  At  any  rate,  It  remains  an  open  question  as  to 
whether  the  economic  values  attached  to  modem  buildings  would 
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favor  the  installation  of  the  plunser  elevator,  with  ItB  i 
Ing  pumplns  plant,  which  neoeBBarlly  occupies  conMd«rab)c  B-" 
space.  The  only  open  choice,  therefore,  would  tet>d  to  favor  it 
hlgh-rlae  high-npeed  electric  traction  elevator  for  pajweneer  senm 
The  (inures  (tlvpn  In  Table  XVIII  may  prove  of  Interem  in  poiiM- 
^ng  out  the  relatively  higher  operating  coets  of  the   dlffcreDl  cl«>-- 


Fig,  il.     Types  of  elevatora. 

trie  typee  over  (he  vertical  cylinder  hydraulic  and  plunscr  eleraton 
The  values  given  represent  only  the  coBt  of  labor,  power,  repiir; 
and  supplies.  By  a  close  peniHat  of  the  amounts  listed.  It  ■< 
be  conflrmed  that  the  economies  of  the  plunger  cannot  be  uiiliii^ 
beneficially  in  tail  offlce  buildings  on  account  of  the  mecbu'"^ 
dimcultles.  and  In  other  types  of  smaller  bulldlnga  allowing  to;  i 
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low  rise  the  installation  cost  becomes  exorbitant.  If  the  rela^ 
tively  high  first  cost  of  this  type  of  machine  were  taken  into  con- 
Bideration,  with  an  addition  for  the  extra  cost  in  building  con- 
struction necessary  for  the  space  occupied  by  the  pump  and  tank 
equipment,  the  total  expenditure  on  the  whole  would  show  no 
great  favor  either  way. 


TABLE  XVIII.     RELATIVE  OPERATING  COST  OF  ELEVATORS 


Office  building 


Costa  5^ 

go, 

Per  cent,  of  rentals 8.6 

Cents  per  car  mile   25 

Dollars  per  car  per  annum 2,100 

Per  cent,  of  all  operating  costs. ...       14.1 


U 


7.2 
22 
1,850 
12.0 


6.8 
20 
1.680 
11.3 


Loft  building 


Costs 


o 


i 

Per  cent,  of  rentals 8.0 

Cents  per  car  mile 23.8 

Dollars  per  car  per  annum 1075 

Per  cent,  of  all  operating  costs....  18.0 


S 

I 

B 
o 

6.8 
20 
900 
15.4 


g 

6.5 
19 
860 
14.8 


Apartment  house 


Costa 


0 
O 


Per  cent,  of  rentals   6.8 

Cents  per  car  mile 20 

Dollars  per  car  per  annum 660 

Per  cent  of  all  operating  costs. . . .  13.6 


o 

6.0 
18 
610 
12.0 


i 

>» 

» 

5.5 
17 
480 
11.0 


& 

%B 

Q 
6.6 
19 
1.600 
11.0 


9 

6.2 
18 
810 
14.0 


u 
bo 


6.S 
16 
460 
10.6 


In  explaining  the  values  given  in  Table  XVIIT.  it  should  be 
understood  that  the  figures  are  computed  on  a  basis  of  actual  rec* 
ords  of  several  buildings  that  have  come  to  the  writer's  notice. 
The  general  method  of  comparing  records  In  business  buildings  is 
to  relate  the  costs  to  the  total  annual  income  or  rental.  The  total 
operating  costs  include  the  expense  in  the  mechanical,  electrical 
and  building  departments,  covering  all  costs  of  labor  and  material 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  different  divisions  of  service.  There- 
fore the  annual  cost  of  operating  an  elevator  system  is  given  as  a 
percentage  of  the  gross  rentals  received,  and  is  further  stated  aa 
*  percentage  of  the  total  operating  expenditure  of  the  buildings 
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under  consideration.  The  average  cost  In  cents  per  car-mile 
traversed  is  also  given,  together  with  the  average  annual  coot  ia 
dollars  to  pay  for  the  labor  in  operating  and  repairing,  the  iieoe»- 
sary  ix>wer,  and  the  material  and  supplies  required  per  slngte 
elevator. 

The  efficient  operation  of  an  elevator  system  does  not  rest  alto- 
gether on  the  economic  division  and  disposition  of  the  ca.rs.  as  xht 
human  element  becomes  one  of  the  main  factors.  It  is  self-evident 
therefore,  that  the  nervice  of  an  elevator  is  limited  not  only  by 
the  different  clas^^es  of  i>assengers  entering,  riding  and  leaving  xh>- 
conveyance,  but  by  the  experience  of  the  hall  man  or  **  starter " 
and  his  ability  to  understand  the  demands  of  the  traffic  and  the 
personal  peculiarities  of  the  elevator  operators. 

It  is  now  common  practice  to  dispatch  the  various  machines  of 
an  elevator  system  on  a  predetermined  time  schedule,  thus  avoid- 
ing to  a  great  extent  any  confusion  or  overcrowding  that  would 
otherwise  arise.  It  has  been  well  established  that  the  conseci}* 
tive  travel  of  elevators  under  schedule  operation  allows  for  a 
highly  efficient  service,  not  only  in  the  handling  of  the  traffic  but 
in  the  demand  for  power,  which  is  thereby  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
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Fig.    48.     Recorded   current  consumption   of  gearless   traction 

elevators. 


The  power  diagrams.  Fig.  48,  point  to  the  effect  of  poor  and 
proper  service  under  different  conditions.  The  upper  curve  <a) 
was  taken  under  test  conditions  and  represents  the  operation  of 
one  elevator.  The  load  in  the  single  oar  is  approximately  equal 
to  the  designed  machine  balance,  both  on  the  up  and  down  trtio. 
and  the  number  of  stops  corresponds  to  the  average  per  car  milt 
under  actual  service  in  office  buildings.  This  diagram  is  given 
mainly  to  allow  for  a  proper  understanding  of  the  combined  cur\-r 
(b)  showing  the  actual  round  trip  operation  of  a  bank  of  ^W- 
vators  in  one  of  the  New  York  sky-scraper  buildings  at  the  early 
morning  hour.  The  full  or  solid  line  curve  shows  an  excesvtw 
power  demand  due  to  an  inconsistent  "  schedule."  the  cars  havtnir 
been  dispatched  by  a  starter  who  may  be  identified  by  <X),  whUe 
the  dotted  or  broken  line  curve  shows  the  more  expert   handling 
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under  the  consecutive  dispatehlniT  by  starter  (T),  the  same  oper^ 
ators  running  the  cars  In  each  case. 

Another  important  consideration  is  the  division  so  common  in 
high  class  office  buildings,  namely,  the  proper  service  of  "  local " 
and  "express"  elevators.  The  formulas  ariven  below  are  well 
substantiated,  giving  economical  service  conditions  as  based  on 
existing  systems  In  the  larger  cities  of  the  U.  S.,  and  by  which 
the  number  of  elevators  required,  the  division  of  service,  and 
their  operation  may  be  determined. 

(1)  E  =  A^  24000 

n 

(2)  f  =  -  +  2 

/   26         6  \  /  25        1\ 

(8)     Te=:|  —  +  — In.  andTl=(   — +  — )n 

\    s       100/  \    8       10/ 

(4)     Me  =  2n  -h  7  Te,  and  Ml  =  2n  -r  7  Tl 
(6>     Ce=:li5n-i-100Te,  and  CI  =  116n-M00  TL 

The  notations  In  the  formulas  are: 

B  =  number  of  elevators  required. 
A  =  8q.  ft.  of  gross  building  area  served, 
f  =  floor  at  which  express  run  terminates 
n  =  total  number  of  floors  served, 
s  =  8i)eed  of  elevator,  in  ft.  per  minute. 
Tl  =  local  round  trip  time  In  minutes. 
Te  =expre.ss  round  trip  time  in  minutes. 
Ml  =  miles  traveled  per  hour  by  local. 
Me  =  miles  traveled  per  hour  by  express. 
CI  =  current  consumed  per  hour  by  local  in  kw.-hrs. 
Ce  =  current  consumed  per  hour  by  express,  in  kw.-hrs. 

TABLE  XIX.     UNIT-AREA,  LOAD  AND  SPEED  COMBINATIONS 

Bldg.  ht.  Car  area  Load  Speed 

floors  sq.  ft.  lbs.  ft.  per  mln. 

8-13  25  1700  260-360 

14-22  30  2000  350-600 

23-30  40  3000  400-600 

The  flgures  In  Table  XIX  represent  the  average  load  and  speed 
combinations  for  various  heights  of  buildings,  together  with  the 
usual  area  of  the  elevator  car  as  is  consistent  with  the  standard 
sizes  manufactured,  and  should  be  used  as  a  basis  for  selecting 
the  proper  unit  areas  in  connection  with  formula  No.  1.  The 
many  factors  entering  into  the  operation  of  an  elevator  would 
affect  the  current  consumption  to  a  considerable  extent,  as  may 
be  seen  by  Fig.  48  hereinbefore  explained.  But  formula  No.  6 
agrees  with  modern  service  under  average  operating  conditions. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  ready  understanding  of  the  various 
formulas  given.  Table  XX,  embodying  the  computations,  is  pre- 
sented. The  various  headings  Included  are  numbered  In  respective 
order  ftom  1  to  12.  so  that  an  explanation  of  the  items  considered 
will  not  be  confusing.  Under  column  1  is  listed  the  heights  of 
buildings,  with  the  assumed  floor  areas  extending  the  full  height 
of   the   structure   given   In   column   2.     In   column   8   is   listed   the 
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actual    sq.    ft.    of  car   area   now   provided    in   many    biiildJncs   of 
similar  floor  space  having  an  adequate  service.    This  is    intended 
as  a  guide  where  the  considerations  in  planning  the  buildlnc  bave 
Included   a   means   of  accommodating  the   standard    sixe    elevators 
most  suitable  for  that  building  and  wherein  serious  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  disposition  of  the  cars.     But  on  the  otiier  hand 
the  values  listed  may  'also  be  used  to  advantage  in   proportioning 
the  number  of  elevators  required  under  any  conditions,  and  vbere 
the  physical  aspect  of  the  building  does  not  allow  for  an  econoimc 
disposition  of  the  elevatora     Any  conservative  unit-area  beet  suited 
to  the  conditions  may  then  be  allotted  for  each  car,   and   tberebj 
solve  for  the  number  of  elevators  necessary. 

9 

TABLE  XX.     ELEVATOR   INSTALLATION  DATA 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

€ 

7 

Building 

Number  of  elevators  required 

Number 

Gross 

Total 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

By 

of 

area  in 

sq.  ft.  of 

at  25 

at  30 

at  40 

formoU 

floors 

sq.  ft. 

car  area 

sq.ft. 

sq.ft. 

sq.ft. 

Xo.  I 

8 

80,000 

89 

4 

a    • 

10 

100.000 

111 

4 

•    • 

12 

120,000 

133 

5 

•    ■ 

14 

210,000 

262 

11 

9 

16 

210,000 

300 

12 

10 

18 

270,000 

337 

14 

11 

20 

300.000 

375 

16 

13 

io 

26 

375,000 

577 

•  • 

19 

16 

SO 

800.000 

1221 

■  • 

40 

SO 

8 


9 


10 


11 


Round  trip  time  in  minutes 
Number      Tl  at        Tl  at         Teat  Teat 

of  350  ft         600  ft.         600  ft  600  ft. 

floors      per  min.     per  mln.     per  min.      per  min. 


12 

<f)or 
Express 
run.  in 
floors 


8 

1.3 

•   •   •   • 

•   «   ■   « 

•   •  • 

10 

1.7 

•    •   •    • 

•   •   ■    ■ 

*   •   • 

12 

2.0 

•    •    •    • 

•    •    •    ■ 

•   •  « 

14 

2.4 

2.1 

•   •    •    • 

•    ■   • 

16 

2.7 

2.4 

1.6 

10 

18 

•    •    •    • 

2.7 

1.8 

11 

20 

•    •    •    • 

3.0 

2.0 

1.8 

12 

25 

•    •    •    ■ 

•    ■    ■    • 

2.5 

2.3 

15 

SO 

•    •   •    • 

•    •    •    » 

3.0 

2.7 

17 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  columns  8  and  9  the  time  occupied 
in  traversing  the  height  of  buildings  exceeded  eighteen  stones  id 
slightly  more  than  would  actually  prove  economicaL  It  might  be 
well  therefore  to  point  out  that  the  si>eeds  of  local  elevators  for 
high  buildjngs  might  be  increased  to  advantage;  but  whether  tbe 
service  be  local  or  express,  it  Is  not  advisable  to  exceed  a  speed 
rate  of  600  ft  per  min. 

In  order  to  rectify  this  condition,  under  the  speeds  consldervd. 
the  number  of  express  elevators  must  then  be  more  than  half  the 
total  system,  and  a  sub-division  of  express  8er\'ice  proper  Is  also 
nece.ssa  ry. 

It  is  often  helpful  to  be  informed  as  to  the  size  of  motor  required 
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for  an  installation,  and  the  diasram,  Fig.  49,  may  be  used  for  this 
purpose.  For  sake  of  illustration  in  the  use  of  the  dlagrram,  a 
speed  of  400  ft.  per  min.  is  assumed,  with  a  combined  load  of 
2,600   lbs.     Following   the   line   marked   with   an   arrow   from   the 


Op^Qd     of  Machine  -  fe^c  per  Af/ff 
Fig.    49.     Motor   sizes   for   electric   elevators. 


^oo 


speed  of  400  ft  the  point  of  intersection  is  then  at  2,500  lbs. 
From  this  point  follow  the  line  as  indicated  to  the  scale  of  motor 
sizes,  and  the  result  is  aboye  40  h.p. 

Table    XXI    gives    the    current    consumption    of    motor    sises 
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TABLE  XXI.  CURRENT  CONSUMPTION 

Motor  size  Startingr  current  Running  curreot 


20  h.p. 
40  h.p. 
60  h.p. 


102  Amp. 
202  Amp. 
292  Amp. 


74  Amp. 
148  Amp. 
218  Amp. 


common    in    elevator    practice.     The    flares    are    for   iLc    motors 
operating:  at  230  volts,  and  are  based  on  the  results  of  tests. 

To  aid  in  the  nelection  of  we)l  proportioned  electric  feeders  for 
elevator  motors,  Table  XXII  is  ^ven.  The  figures  are  for  iZ^ 
volt,  d.c.  machines. 

TABLE   XXII.     WIRE   AND   CONDUIT   SIZES   FOR    ELECTRIC 
ELEVATORS.  2  WIRE,  230  VOLT,  D.  C.  SYSTEMS 


Wire 

Max- 

Conduit 

Under- 

imum 

Out- 

Motor 
h.p. 

writers 

run  or 

Trade 

Inside 

side 

Size  of 

amp. 

distance 

size  for 

diam- 

diam- 

each wire 

carrying 

in  ft. 

2  wires. 

eter. 

eter. 

capacity 

for  2% 
drop 

154 

ins. 

ins. 

in& 

16 

No.         3 

80 

Ihk 

1.38 

1.66 

20 

No.         1 

100 

174 

i^ 

1.61 

1  &0 

25 

No.         0 

125 

186 

1.61 

1  $0 

SO 

No.       00 

150 

1»8 

2 

2.06 

2  37 

36 

No.     000 

175 

212 

2 

2.06 

2  37 

40 

No.  0000 

225 

226 

2 

2.06 

•37 

46 

No.  0000 

226 

226 

2 

2.06 

2-37 

60 

800.000  cir.  mils. 

275 

248 

l^ 

2.46 

2  «7 

50 

300.000  cir.  mils. 

275 

248 

2.46 

2.87 

60 

400,000  cir.  mils. 

326 

272 

3 

3.06 

1.50 

Power  Consumption  of  Electric  Elevators.  C.  D.  Wesseilioeff  is 
authority  for  the  data  in  Table  XX III,  ^vln^  the  power  ooo- 
sumption  of  electric  elevators  at  various  loads  and  8top&  Type 
of  machine,  one  to  one  electric  traction.  Total  weight  of  car. 
3.956  lbs.  Overbalance,  1,060  lbs.  Capacity,  2.600  lbs.  at  a  speed 
of  500  ft.  per  min- 

Operatlng  Costs  of  Electric  Elevators.  Table  XXTV  was  pre- 
pared  from  a  circular  of  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Oas  and  EJ^c- 
tric  Co. 

Operating  Costs  of  Electric  Elevators.  The  following  is  from  sn 
article  by  C.  W.  Naylor,  Power,  Feb.  6,  1918.  The  electric  pai^s^n- 
ger  elevator  has  now  been  in  service  for  a  period  long  enough  to 
enable  the  engineer  to  rei)ort  intelligently  on  its  cost  of  operation, 
maintenance  and  repair.  Hitherto,  reports  on  electric-elevator 
costs  have  been  in  a  great  measure  based  on  tests  made  at  the 
time  of.  or  very  soon  after,  installation,  and  the  real  cost.  su<A  &.« 
could  be  shown  only  by  records  of  years  of  operation,  has  In  tli« 
main  been  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The  repair  or  maintenance  8id« 
of  the  ledger,  in  which  cost  records  are  tabulated,  f4iows  a  marked 
increase  as  the  machine  becomes  older,  after  making  due  alknr- 
ance  for  the  advance  in  the  cost  price  of  repairs,  which  is  now  so 
noticeable. 
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TABLE  XXIV.     COST  OP  ELECTRIC  ELEVATOR  OPERATION 

(Six  months'  average) 


Freigrht  elevators  * 

Average 
No.  H.p.  monthly 

cost 


Passenger  elevators  f 

Averan 
No.  H.p.  monthljr 

cost 


10 
10 
20 

5 

5 

5 

6 

5 

5 

6 
10 
10 

2i^ 

5 
10 

5 
10 

8 
20 

6 
6 

7>4 


SO  221 V^ 

•  Average   coat 


111.92 

10.00 

33.01 

5.00 

4.00 

6.00 

4.00 

7.37 

4.00 

11.86 

9.50 

9.50 

9  49 

23.76 

3.60 

9.60 

4.76 

11.30 

7.60 

28.06 

7.12 

4.76 

4.60 

6.25 

7.12 


1241.95 


1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
6 
2 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


$39.64 

19.05 
65.83 
17.3f 
23.57 
14.22 
59.40 
38.16 
34.55 
19.80 

9.73 
14.87 
18.42 

».15 
22.01 

4.75 
17.CS 
14.6C 
12.33 
17.74 
37.95 
23.49 
18.24 
19.05 
19.50 
13.30 
18.98 
35.31 


45  523  8658.58 

*  Average  cost  per  elevator  per  month,  |8.  Averair«  cost  per 
month  i)er  h.p.,  |1.09. 

t  Average  cost  per  elevator  per  month,  $14.64.  Average  cost  per 
month  per  h.p..  $1.26. 

This  article  is  based  on  the  records  for  10  years,  ended  Dec 
31,  1916,  for  60  worm-gear,  drum-type  elevators  having  a  150-  to 
230-ft.  lift  and  running  in  passenger  service  at  a  maximum  speed, 
loaded,  of  350  ft  per  mtn.  The  elevators  cited  are  all  in  one 
building,  operated  in  a  similar  manner,  doing  exactly  the  same 
kind  of  work  for  equal  numbers  of  hours  per  day,  and  cared  for 
by  the  same  set  of  mechanics,  using  the  same  oils,  grease.  cat»l<Si 
ropes,   brushes,   etc. 

They  are  all  of  the  overhead  drum  type,  as  shown  In  Fig.  5$. 
overbalanced  as  to  counterweight  and  equipped  with  all  the 
standard  accessories  that  go  with  this  make  of  elevator.  They  are 
operated  on  direct  current  at  about  226  to  230  volts,  with  magnet 
control  of  the  usual  construction  and  steel  guide  rails  for  car» 
and  counterweights.  There  are  two  sets  of  counterweights,  one  for 
the  drum  and  one  for  the  car.  All  cables  are  standard,  %  la 
diam.,  running  over  idler  sheaves  and  drums  of  approximately  44 
ins.  diam.  The  car-counterweight  cables,  two  in  numlwr,  past 
directly  over  the  vibrating  or  idler  sheave  A,  while  the  car-faolstlBC 


p)|r.  to.    Overhead  type  elevator  machine, 
M17 
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cables  wind  on  the  drum  B  as  the  drum*counterweietit   c&Mes  uc 
wind,  and  vice  versa. 

There  are  no  equalizing  or  compensatlner  cables  or  chAioa.  Th* 
cars,  or  cages,  of  a  rather  heavy  pattern,  weigh  approximair..' 
4,000  lbs.  each,  and  the  double  counterweights  about  5.000  it<.> 
The  drums  are  driven  by  double,  or  fore-and-aft.  bronse  w^^r . 
gears  meshing  wMth  steel  worms  on  an  extension  of  tbe  armatsre 
shaft,  with  the  magnet  brake  installed  on  this  shaft  between  tb^ 
armature  and  the  worm.  The  armature  revolves  at  850  r.p  r 
when  on  high  speed,  and  the  drums  make  about  30  reToliitK>&:r 
during  the  same  period.  Of  the  cars  listed,  5  have  a  traTel,  or 
rise,  of  150  ft.  40  have  200  ft  and  6  220  to  230  ft. 

In  addition  to  the  overhead   type  of  passenger  cara,   there  at^ 
5   machines  of  the  '^asement  type,   the   driving  mechanism   b^iv 
at  the  lower  landing,  with  traveling  idler  sheaves  over  the  dnza. 
The  lift  is  about  40  ft     For  the  various  items  shown  in  the  tat  • 
the  operating  costs  are  about  the  same.    The  extra  cable  wear  is  vz 
a  measure  compensated  for  by  the  shorter  length,  the  cables  weir- 
ing out  in  2  or  S  yrs.  as  against  6  to  10  yrs.  for  the  loncrer  Lf:* 
There    are    also     11    freight    elevators    of    overhead     typc^    ^*- 
ft.    travel,    with   a    somewhat   slower   speed   and    smaller    mct^<r9 
These  machines  cost   10%  less  for  all   items  shown   in   the  tabn; 
except  for  cables,  and  60%  less  for  these.     Their  speed  Is  25#  ft. 
per  min.,  and  they  travel  about  6  to  8  miles  per  day  as  against  1* 
to  15  miles  each  per  day  for  the  passenger  cars. 

The  labor  shown  is  for  the  wages  of  the  maintenance  and  repair 
mechanics.  Each  man  cares  for  12  cars,  oiling,  cleaning,  adjust- 
ing and  ordinary  repairs.  2  extra  men  care  for  the  heavy  and 
extraordinary  repairs  such  as  installlnir  armatures,  greasing  guid«^ 
and  putting  on  cables.  The  Increase  from  year  to  year  Is  occa- 
sioned by  some  additional  help  and  wages  advanced  for  the  cA 
employees. 

The  item  miscellaneous  includes  leather  for  brakes,  copper  ri\'Yt.% 
babbitt,  bolts,  screws,  etc.  The  armature  expense  is  mostly  ft- 
rewinding  and  includes  a  few  fleld-coil  renewala  The  repair  itc-i- 
Includes  brushes,  controller  disks,  contact  lugs,  carbons  and  m;-.^ 
material  as  would  naturally  be  purchased  from  the  manufacture' 
of  the  machine,  used  mostly  in  keeping  up  the  controller  boards 
Oil  includes  engine  oil  for  bearings  and  guides  and  castor  or  cantor- 
machine  oil  for  the  worm  casea  Cables  include  the  %-in.  m^  r 
cables  and  the  ^y4-in.  wire  and  %>in.  m&nila  rope  for  the  govemoo- 

Bach  passenger  car  travels  about  13  miles  per  day.  and  for  tN 
year  of  310  days,  totals  4,030  miles.  Dividing  the  average  anneal 
cost  per  car  by  this  mileage  gives  a  maintenance  cost  of  |0.i*^^: 
per  car  mile,  of  which  about  76%  is  for  labor  and  25%  for  k&- 
terials  and  supplies. 

In   the   same   plant   are    11    worm-gear  one-to-one    traction   ma- 
chines  having    230    ft    rise   in   the   hatchway,   with    compen»tiiii: 
chains.     The  cars  travel  376  ft  per  min.,  or  14  to  16  miles  per  dA> 
Maintenance  costs  at  present  are  about  the  same  as  for  the  o;^ 
drum   typei^    except   for  cables,    which    wear  out   about    twice  &> 
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TABLE  XXV.     MAINTENANCE  COSTS  OVER  10  TEARS  FOR 

60  ELECTRIC  ELEVATORS* 

1907 

OH    93 

Qrease 8 

Repairs     426 

Armatures     1,060 

Cables    

Labor    6,000 

Hlsc   110 


Total     6,696 

Per  car    .......      134 


1913 

OU    110 

Grease    28 

Repairs     119 

Armatures    *  918 

Cables     213 

Labor    6.376 

Misc 269 


1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

93 

93 

68 

68 

110 

16 

16 

26 

26 

84 

1,106 

618 

466 

467 

603 

1,160 

461 

1.148 

936 

640 

467 

188 

323 

140 

174 

6,000 

6.626 

6.626 

6,626 

6,376 

69 

307 

238 

344 

170 

7.900 

7,208 

7,7M 

7,606 

8,006 

168 

146 

166 

160 

160 
Aver- 

1914 

1916 

1916 

Total 

age 

78 

92 

62 

867 

86 

29 

31 

9 

222 

22 

40 

39 

96 

3.977 

398 

680 

660 

362 

7,824 

782 

316 

360 

1,012 

3.193 

819 

6,460 

6,460 

7,660 

69.876 

6.988 

84 

270 

92 

1,943 

194 

7,677 

7,902 

9,273 

77.891 

7,789 

151 

168 

186 

1.668 

166 

Total   8.032 

Per  car    161 

*  For  simplicity  all  amounts  given  to  the  nearest  dollar. 

fast  as  they  do  on  the  drum  machines.  These  elevators  are  now 
only  8  yrs.  old,  and  it  is  too  early  to  pass  upon  their  real  cost 
of  operation. 

There  are  also  6  basement  worm-gear  one-to-one  traction  ma- 
chines with  compensating  cables,  having  140  ft.  lift  and  a  speed 
of  300  ft  per  min.  The  ropes  on  these  machines  wear  out  very 
rapidly. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  are  8  one-to-one  overhead 
traction  machines  having  280  ft.  lift.  460  ft.  speed  and  equipped 
with  compensating  cables  and  weigh t&  The  cars  travel  about 
20  miles  per  day  each,  and  the  cables  are  wearing  out  three  times 
£ks  rapidly  as  those  on  the  old  drum  machines.  These  cars  having 
been  in  use  only  8  years,  it  is  wisdom  to  defer  decision  on  their 
operating  cost  to  a  later  date. 

In    the  plant   there  are   77   passenger   and   14   fk'eight  elevators 

traveling  about  1,600   miles  and  carrying  from  160.000  to   326,000 

passengers  per  day.    The  cost  per  car-mile  for  current  is  practically 

the   same  for  all  typea 

Economy  of  the   Electric   Motor   Drive   for  Contractor's   Hoists. 

"W,    H.    Easton    in    Engineering    and    Contracting.    Jan.    21,    1914, 

compares   the   costs   of  hoist   operation   with   coal   and   electricity 

as  follows: 

Witli   a  coal  hoist  in  Pittsburg,    where   a  motor  was  directly 

substituted   for   a   steam   engine,   all   other  factors   remaining  the 

same,  the  following  results  were  obtained: 

Cost  of  coal  per  month I  60 

Cost  of  water 16 

Wages  of  engineer   126 


Total      8200 
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Cost  of  electric  power  per  month %  77 

Wages  of  motor  operator 7S 

Total   $152 

Thus  the  electric  hoist  showed  a  saving  of  $48  per  ibob'± 
But  it  also  proved  itself  able  to  handle  more  coal.  With  i^ 
steam  hoist,  a  bucket  containing  42  bushels  was  lifted  eveiy  ^ 
seconds,  whereas  the  electric  hoist  required  only  50  seconds  fo: 
the  trip,  because  it  could  be  accelerated  more  rapidly.  Hence  r 
a  10-hour  day  the  electric  hoist  can  perform  120  more  tripe,  c: 
handle  over  6,000  bushels  more  than  the  steam  hoist. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

HEATING,   COOKING.   VENTILATING,  REFRIGERATING  AND 

ICE  MAKING 

Cost  of  Heating  Buildings  as  given  by  Georgre  W.  Martin  in  a 
paper  before  the  American  Society  of  Heating  and  Ventilating  En- 
gineers is  printed  in  Power,  Feb.  16,  1916.     In  the  Tweedy  formula, 

W 
tons  of  coal  per  year  =  rrr-i'  ^Cr,  where  W  is  the  net  wall  surface 

4,0 

and  G  is  the  glass  surface  in  units  of  100  sq.  ft. 

Mr.  Boyden's  formula  is  somewhat  complicated,  but  In  the  writer's 
opinion  it  has  the  advantage  that  it  takes  into  consideration  a 
difference  in  the  operating  conditions  in  the  different  buildings.  Ex- 
perience is  necessary  in  the  use  of  this  formula,  however,  as  serious 
errors  are  likely  to  affect  the  variable  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
calculated  result  will  be  far  from  correct.     The  formula  follows : 

Tons  of  coal  per  year  = 
VX  a 

h  (C,  X  G)  +  (C  X  W) 

60  34 

XliXdXhX 


C,  X  (150  — T)  ex  2.000 


in  which 


V  =  Gross  volume  of  the  building,  including  basement,  if  heated ; 
O  =  Sq.  ft.  of  glass  surface,  10%  being  added  for  north  and  west 

exposures ; 
W  =  Sq.  ft.  of  wall  surface,  10%  being  added  for  north  and  west 

exposures ; 
a  =  Average  air  changes  per  hour  during  heating  period ; 
Ci  —  Constant  for  glass — 1  for  single  glass. 

Cs  =  Constant  for  wall  —  usually  0.2  for  brick  and  0.3  for  stone; 
Ca  —  Constant  for  local  conditions — 5.4  for  Boston,  5.7  for  New 

York ; 
T  =  Factor  dependent  upon  the  relation  the  heating  plant  bears 

to  the  premises  heated ; 
Li  =  Factor   for   portion   of  building  not  heated   or   for  building 

heated  to  70  deg.  F. ; 
e  =  Average  evaporation  in  lb.  of  steam  per  lb.  of  coal ; 
d  =  Number  of  heating  days  during  season ; 
H  ^=  Average  number  of  hrs.  of  heating  per  day. 

Under  normal  operating  conditions,  when  steam  is  on  the  heating 
system  for  from  3,200  to  3,600  hrs.  during  the  heating  season  of 
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seven  months,  the  two  formulas  airree  fairly  well  with  the  actnai 
results,  as  shown  in  the  case  of  three  buildings,  as  follows: 

/ Building ^ 

No.  1  No.  2  No.  3 

Actual  coal,  net  tons 656  486  1.S72 

Tweedy  formula 625  880  1,S0« 

Boyden  formula 660  469  1,54S 

While  the  three  amounts  agree  closely  In  the  case  of  buildings 
No&  1  and  8,  for  building  Na  2  the  result  by  the  Tweedy  forrooU 
is  much  below  the  actual,  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  niu<^  b«4t 
was  wasted  through  leaky  windows,  increasing  the  amount  of  aj- 
change  per  hr. 

Among  those  in  charge  of  building  operation  for  the  United  State? 
Government,  the  practice  is  followed  of  assuming  the  oondenttati  >r 
of  600  lbs.  of  steam  per  sq.  ft.  of  radiating  surface  per  season.  Tb? 
writer  believes  this  to  be  a  safe  figure,  as  in  the  case  of  the  thref 
buildings  cited,  the  condensation  approximated  400  lbs..  480  Ib&,  a»^ 
420  lbs.,  per  sq.  ft.  per  season  respectively,  assuming  an  evaporaiKc 
of  7  lb.  in.  each  case. 
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VOLUME  IN  MILLION    CWiC  f££T 

Fig.  1.    Cost  of  operation  of  heating  system  per  thousand 

of  gross   volume. 


The  writer's  method  of  estimating  the  coal  requirements  for  heat- 
ing a  building  is  to  employ  the  Tweedy  formula  and  check  with  th  - 
Boyden  formula  and  the  Government  method.  A  comparison  « f 
the  results  with  the  known  requirements  of  a  similar  building  con- 
pletes  the  process. 

While  the  amount  of  coal  required  depends  largrely  on  the  amourkt 
of  exposed  wall  and  glass  surface,  yet  It  has  been  found  that  the 
total  cost  of  operation  bears  a  fairly  well-deflned  relation  to  the 
volume  of  the  building. 

From  the  results  obtained  over  the  last  5  years  a  curve  showr 
in  Fig.  1  has  been  plotted  Khowlng  the  cost  of  operation  in  dollan 
per  thousand  cubic  feet  of  gross  volume.  The  costs  include  fu<^I 
labor,  ash  removal,  make-up  water,  supplies  and  repairs.  T%e  ecu: 
used  was  No.  8  Buckwheat  at  |8.60  per  ton.    This  cvrv«  is  aot  u 
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be  used  as  an  absolute  method  of  determining  heating  costs,  but 
is  rather  intended  as  an  approximation  to  give  the  consulting  en- 
gineer some  idea  of  the  operating  cost  of  a  system  which  he  designs. 
The  buildings  from  which  the  results  were  obtained  are  all  largely 
on  direct  systems,  the  buildings  of  6,600,000  and  16,000,000  cubic 
feet  having  vacuum  returns. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  cost  of  steam  generation  for  various  amounts  of 
steam  generated,  in  a  certain  case  where  the  boiler  plant  is  located 
750  ft.  distant  from  the  building  heated.     The  customer  is  billed  on 


coJT  iM  cenfrs  ^ar  m§o  lox 


Fig.    2.     Cost  of  steam  generation  for  various  amounts  of  steam 

generated. 


the  basis  of  the  readings  of  a  meter  in  the  building.  The  full  line 
in  Fig.  2  shows  the  cost  based  on  meter  readings  in  the  iK>wer  plant. 
The  difference  represents  the  loss  due  to  condensation  in  the  line. 
The  plant  is  operated  only  when  heating  is  required  and  is  equipped 
with  three  boilers  each  operating  at  100  lbs.  pressure.  The  boiler- 
feed  water  comes  from  a  heater  at  a  temperature  well  above  200 
deg.  F.     Other  operating  data  follow: 

Coal:   No.   3   Buckwheat    ($2.60  per  ton  delivered)   burned  with 
balanced  draft. 


Number  of  days 227 

Aver,    outside    temp. ...  40.9  deg. 
Steam  generated,  lbs.. 47,401,000 

Cost  per  1,000  lb.  of  steam : 

Coal    10.193 

Labor     063 

Ash    removal    008 

Make-up   water 001 


Tons  of  coal,  gross 8337 

Rate    of    evaporation....     6.34 


Blec.    current,    blower. ..  .|0. 006 

Supplies     006 

Repairs  and  misc 002 

Fixed  charges  on  invt . . .     .033 

Total  cost  per  1,000  lb.  of  steam $0,312 

Coal  Required  per  Season  for  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating. 
Fig.  3,  taken  from  the  Heating  and  Ventilation  Magazine,  Sept., 
1916,  readily  shows  the  approximate  amount  of  coal  required  per 
season  for  steam  and  hot  water  heating. 

To  use  chart,  select  point  on  left-hand  vertical  line  indicating 
square  feet  of  radiation  and  piping.  Connect  this  point  with  point 
dn  right-hand  vertical  line  indicating  duration  of  heating  season. 
The  point  where  the  line  crosses  the  middle  vertical  line  indicates 


TOHt  or  HAftO 
COM.  PCM  SCAttN 

ro«  780  •«.  rc 


Fig.  S.     Chart  for  flguring  amount  of  coal  required  per 

8teara  and   hot   water  heating. 


for 
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the  approximate  amount  In  tons  of  anthracite  coal  required  per 
season. 

FIfluring  the  Coal  Consumption  for  Apartment  and  Office  Bulld- 
\t\q%,  H.  M.  Hart,  in  Metal  Worker,  Plumber  and  Steam  Fitter, 
April  14.  1916. 

Apartmetit  House  Heating.  To  find  the  theoretical  coal  consump- 
tion, assume  a  Chicago  apartment  building  which  is  heated  by  steam 
to  70  deg.  The  average  outside  temperature  for  the  heating  season 
of  seven  months,  from  Oct.  1  to  April  31,  is  approximately  36  deg., 
and  the  minimum  is  10  deg.  below  zero. 

The  average  difference  in  temperature  between  the  outside  and 
inside  is  35  to  70  =  35  deg.  and  the  maximum  difference  is  — 10  to 
70  =r  80  deg.  Therefore,  to  maintain  an  average  temperature  in  the 
building  of  70  deg.  the  radiators  would  have  to  be  hot  35/80ths  of 
the  time,  and  this  represents  the  average  steam  demand. 

Then  during  the  heating  season  of  seven  months,  or  5040  hrs.,  the 
radiators  would  be  hot  36/80ths  of  6040  =  2205  hrs.  The  amount  of 
heat  given  off  by  the  average  standard  height  steam  radiator  In 
a  room  temperature  of  70  deg.  Is  approximately  225  B.tu.  per 
square  foot  of  surface  per  hour.  On  a  basis  of  100  sq.  ft.  of  radia- 
tion, the  heat  given  off  per  heating  season  would  be  as  follows: 
100  X  226  X  2206  =  49,612,500  B.t.u. 

It  has  been  found  by  numerous  tests  that  a  good  grade  of  semi- 
bituminous  or  Pocahontas  coal  in  the  average  heating  boiler  will 
g'ive  off  about  8000  available  B.tu.  per  pound  of  coal.  Therefore, 
the  theoretical  coal  consumption  per  100  sq.  ft.  of  radiation  surface 

w     *.  ,^  w     49.612,500 

per  heating  season  would  be —  6201,  or  8.1  tons. 

8000 
To  check  this  with  operating  conditions,  figures  of  actual  fuel 

consumption  in  seven  modem  apartment  buildings  were  obtained. 

These  are  heated  by  single>pipe  steam  systems  using  Pocahontas 

coal  in  firebox  of  return  tubular  boilers,  with  the  following  results: 


Tons  of  coal 

per  season 

Sq.  ft. 

Per  100  sq. 

Bldg.  No. 

radiation 

Total  used 

ft  radiation 

1 

3,435 

219 

6.40 

2 

6.000 

334 

6.56 

8 

900 

36 

4.00 

4 

7.076 

466 

6.60 

6 

3.900 

190 

4.88 

6 

7,341 

216 

2.98 

7 

2.659 

170 

3.28 

Buildings  Nos.  1,  2,  4  and  6  were  erected  by  speculative  builders 
and  consequently  not  much  attention  was  given  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  heating  systems.  The  result  Is  that  the  present  owners  are 
burning  about  twice  the  amount  of  fuel  that  they  should. 

Buildings  3,  6  and  7  were  erected  as  permanent  investments  and 
the  heating  system  in  each  building  was  installed  by  a  reputable 
heating  contractor.  The  systems  were  properly  designed  and  are 
ag^ple  in  capacity.  The  owners  might  be  well  satisfied  with  their 
investment,  although  they  undoubtedly  paid  more  per  square  foot 
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of  radiation  for  their  heating  systems  than  did  the  owners  of  huUd- 
ings  1.  2.  4  and  5. 
The  yearly  loss  to  the  owners  of  these  four  buildings  is  as  foDows: 

3435 
Bldg.  No.  1    (6.4  — 8.1)  X X  $4.60  -  $510.10 

100 

6000 
Bldg.  No.  2  (5.56—8.1)  X X  |4,60  =  6664.20 

100 

7076 
Bldg.  No.  4    (6.6  —  S.1)  X X  64.60  =  61.114.47 

100 

7341 
Bldg.  No.  6  (4.88  — S.l)  X X  14.60  =  $588.00 

100 

A  first-class  single-pipe  steam  heating  system  can  be  installed 
for  about  $1  per  square  foot  of  surface,  but  the  builders  probably 
paid  no  more  than  75  cents  per  square  foot  for  these  four  jote. 
Therefore,  the  saving  on  cost  of  installation  was  about  as  follows: 

Building  No.-l  3435  X  $0.25  =  $    858.75 

Building  No.   2  6000  X    0.25  =    1.500.00 

Building  No.  4  7076  X    0.25=    1,769.00 

Building  No.   5  7341  X    0.25=    1,835.00 

This  appears  to  be  a  very  extravagant  saving.  The  investment 
of  this  additional  amount  in  the  heating  systems  would  have  netted 
the  owner  from  32  per  cent,  to  63  per  cent,  profit. 

The  above  simply  illustrates  how  true  that  old  saying  is;  that 
one  gets  about  what  one  pays  for  no  matter  how  rigid  the  specifl- 
cations  or  the  contract  may  be. 

The  Office  Building  Problem,  A  slightly  different  problem  is  pre- 
sented in  considering  the  cost  of  operation  of  the  heating  and  me- 
chanical plants  in  office  buildings.  The  following  interesting  cooh 
parison  is  drawn  between  two  modern  office  buildings  —  one  equipped 
with  a  heating  apparatus  only  and  the  other  equipped  with  its  own 
power  plant. 

In  the  first  building,  which  has  a  simple  heating  apparatus  of  the 
vacuum  type,  temperature  control,  low  pressure  boilers  and  smoke- 
less furnaces,  the  theoretical  fuel  consumption  Is  as  follows: 

Direct  radiation,  60.850  sq.  ft. 

The  average  outside  temperature  for  the  seven  heating  montlis  of 
1911  and  1912  was  33.6  deg. ;  therefore,  the  theoretical  number  of 

3«  4 

hours  that  radiators  would  be  turned  on  would  be  70  —  33.6:= • 

60 

or  45.5  per  cent,  of  310  days  X  24  hr&.  which  would  be  229A  hr& 

Therefore,  the  steam  required  for  heating  would  be 

60.850  X  225  X  2293 

=  32,668.091 

961 

pounds.  To  this  should  be  added  the  loss  through  the  covered 
piping,  estimated  at  3  per  cent,  of  the  total,  which  would  males  tte 
total  loss  by  radiation,  33,648.133  lbs. 


66  X  961 
18,400X26.4  X  60X20  X  180 

66X961 
33.860  X  61.4  X  60  X  10  X  180 

65X961 
19.500  X  76.4  \  60  X  10  X  180 
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For  ventilation  th«re  are  the  followingr  units:  1  unit  delivering 
32,420  cf.m.  at  an  averaire  rise  of  26.4  deg.  for  20  hrs.  per  day; 
1  unit  delivering  18,400  cf.m.  at  an  average  rise  of  28.4  deg.  for 
20  hrs.  per  day;  1  unit  delivering  33,860  cf.m.  at  an  average  rise  of 
61.4  deg.  for  10  hrs.  per  day;  1  unit  delivering  19,500  cf.m.  at  an 
average  rise  of  76.4  deg.  for  10  hra  per  day. 

Coat  of  Oenerating  Steam.     The  steam  required  for  above  service 

would  be  as  follows: 

R.  M.  Hrs.  Da. 

32.420  X  26.4  X  60  X  20  X  180 

=  8,497,717 
lb.  of  steam 

=  2.135,521 
lb.  of  steam 

=  3.656,212 
lb.  of  steam 

=  3.044.147 
56X961  lb.  of  steam 

making  a  total  of  12,233,697  lbs.  of  steam  for  ventilation,  which, 
added  to  that  required  for  heating,  makes  a  total  of  45,881,730  lbs. 
of  steam,  which,  when  burning  screenings  and  evaporating  6  lbs. 
of  water  per  pound  of  coal,  would  take  45,881,730 -^  (6  X  2000)  = 
3823  tons. 

The  actual  fuel  consumption  per  month  was  as  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying table. 

Outside         Average 
Theoretical     Actual     temperature  wind 

tons  tons  degrees    velocity,  miles 

October     248  301  53.3  12.8 

I«7ovember     642  573  35:4  16.9 

December     547  468  35.0  14.4 

January    783  913  11.9  14.2 

February    759  666  21.8  14.4 

March    640  661  28.8  13.5 

April    338  286  48.8  16.5 

It  will  be  noticed  from  this  table  that  during  the  months  of 
N'ovember  and  December  the  temperature  was  about  the  same, 
but  the  wind  velocity  decreased  about  15  per  cent,  and  the  fuel 
consumption  about  18  per  cent  The  difference  between  the  months 
of  April  and  October,  of  course,  is  not  consistent,  but  as  the  engineer 
liad  no  means  of  weighing  the  coal  as  it  was  put  into  the  boilers 
the  figures  given  per  month  might  not  be  absolutely  correct. 

The  actual  cost  of  operation  of  this  heating  plant  is  as  follows : 

Coal,   8.868  tons  at  12.37 I  9.143.46 

Removing  ashes 554.00 

Oil,   waste  and  packing 160.00 

Repairs     100.00 

JLiabor    4,500.00 

Klectric  current  for  vacuum  and  boiler  feed  pumps 429.00 

Water*    approximately    200.00 

interest  and  depreciation,  10  per  cent 2.892.00 

117,978.46 
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1000  X  I17.97S.46 

Then  the  actual  cost  of  producing  steam  is =  SS.8 

3858  X  6  X  2000 

cts.  per  1000  lbs.,  and  if  the  fuel  for  water  heatin^r  were  added 

in,  there  would  be  an  additional  expense  of  1 2,883  for  coal  and  8174 

for  removin^r  ashes,  making  the  total  expense  per  year  821.03SL4fiw 

This  would  bring  the  cost  of  steam  per  1000  lbs.  down  to 

1000  X  21,035.46 

=  34.6  cts. 

6074  X  6  X  2000 

In  another  building,  almost  a  duplicate,  having  its  own  elednc 
generating  plant  and  hydraulic  elevators,  the  heating  load  would  be 
about  as  follows :  68,000  sq.  ft.  direct  radiation,  at 

68.000  X  226  X  2293 

=  36,606,660  lb.  of  steam 

961 

The  pipes  were  covered  with  molded  asbestos,  so  loss  througti  sacM 
may  be  estimated  at  4  per  cent,  which  would  bring  this  load  up  to 
37,946.926  lbs. 

For  heating  water  the  load  is  about  the  same  as  In  the  preTkna 
building,  which  required  14,600,000  lbs.  of  steam,  making  a  total  of 
62.546.926  lbs. 

The  cost  of  operation  is  as  follows: 

6.276  tons  No.  4  washed  nut  at  13.00 818.826.00 

Removing  ashes 890.00 

Oil.  waste,  and  packing    470.00 

Water   2,407.00 

Lamp   renewals    486.00 

Labor    9.320.00 

Interest  and  depreciation,  10  per  cent 7,000.00 

839.398.00 

To  obtain  cost  of  steam  for  heating,  the  following  deductions  nnst 
be  made: 

For  644,742  kw.  generated: 

Fuel   (at  49   lb.  steam  per  kw.) 86,551 

Water     249 

Lamps    486 

Ashes   310 

Oil,  waste  and  packing 100 

Labor     1,884 

Interest  and  depreciation   3,000 

812.580     812.580 
For  elevators: 

Coal    87.712 

Water     257 

AHhes    364 

Oil.    waste,    etc 300 

Labor     2.700 

Interest,   etc 1,000     81 2.338     824.913 

814.4S$ 

Then  114,485  is  the  additional  cost  for  heating. 
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If  this  were  taken  at  the  same  cost  rate  as  the  previous  building:, 
the  cost  of  heating  would  be  52,666.926  lbs.  of  steam  at  34.4  cts.  per 
1000  lbs.,  or  $18,083.  Therefore,  the  saving  on  cost  for  heating  is 
118,083  —  114.486  =  $3,698. 

However,  this  does  not  represent  the  actual  saving  showing  the 
operation  of  this  plant     The  saving  would  be  as  follows  : 

Cost  of  heating  without  plant $18,083 

Revenue  for  kw.  sold    25,855 

Revenue  for  kw.  for  public  lighting 9,928 

Cost  of  elevator  service   12,333 

$66,199 
Less  cost  of  operation   39,398 

Annual    saving    $26,801 

Fiffurififf  Ventilation.  The  cost  of  operation  of  a  ventilating  ap- 
paratus varies  greatly  with  the  installation ;  but  under  normal 
conditions  where  the  system  is  designed  to  deliver  air  at  a  temper- 
ature of  75  deg.,  taking  outside  air  at  an  average  of  36  deg.,  the 
steam  required  will  be 

1000X40 

=  0.75  lb. 

56  X  961 

per  1000  cu.  ft.     The  power  will   be 

C.F.M.  X  9  X  pressure  In  oz. 

33.000  X  60 
which  for  1  oz.  pres.  =  0.6464  hp.  per  1000  cu.  ft. 

The  horsepower  required  varies  directly  with  the  pressure. 
For  estimating  the  voltftne  of  air  required  the  following  formula 
is  found  to  be  quite  accurate : 

H  =  total  B.t.u  to  be  supplied  per  hour. 

D  =  difference  in  temperature  between  room  and  incoming  air. 

F  =  cubic  feet  of  air  per  pound  at  the  temperature  leaving  coils. 

V  =  cubic  feet  per  minute  required. 

PH  FH 

V  = or 

0.2375  DX  60         14.26  D 

Coat  of  Heating  and  Power  Plant  Apparatus.  The  following 
figures  are  given  by  W.  J.  Downing  in  Power,  Nov.  18,  1913.  Prices 
are  l>a8ed  on  actual  Installations,  most  of  them  in  the  New  England 
States,  and  allowance  should  be  made  for  other  localities^  based  on 
the  difference  In  cost  of  labor  and  material. 

Riidiation.     Radiation  will  be  classified  under  Ave  headings: 

1.  Cast-iron  direct  radiators  cost  19  to  27  ct&  per  sq.  ft.  of  sur- 
face, depending  on  the  height  of  the  radiator.  The  labor  cost  will 
be  nearly  tlie  same  for  casting  and  finishing  a  section  containing  1 
sq.  ft.  of  surface  as  for  a  section  containing  6  sq.  ft. 

2.  Cast-iron  indirect  radiators  of  the  pin  type  for  gravity  work 
coat  16  to  18  cts.  per  sq.  ft. 

3.  Caat-fron  radiators  for  fan  systems  cost  25  eta  per  sq.  ft. 
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4.  Pipe  coils  for  direct  radiation  cost  SO  cts.  per  aq.  ft. 

6.  Pipe  heaters  consisting  of  1  in.  pipes  with  cast-iron  bases  for 
fan  systems  cost  46  to  60  cts.  per  sq.  ft.  of  surface.  For  cast-iron 
bases  with  a  damper  for  direct  indirect  radiators  add  I1.2S  for  eadi 
10  in.  length  of  base. 

The  labor  cost  for  installing  direct  radiators  on  a  one-pipe  system 
can  be  obtained  by  allowing  one  day's  time  for  a  steam  fitter  ajmI 
his  helper  for  each  radiator.  This  covers  the  time  required  to  run 
the  vertical  risers  and  connect  and  set  the  radiators.  It  does  noc 
Include  the  time  required  to  place  the  horizontal  mains  in  tlie  base- 
ment and  connect  up  the  boilera  This  item  will  be  covered  undo- 
another  heading.  For  a  two-pipe  system  allow  1.6  days'  time  for  a 
fitter  and  helper  per  radiator. 

Indirect  radiators  for  gravity  and  fan-blast  systems  cost  abo:i: 
0.5  ct.  per  lb.  for  the  former  and  1  ct  per  lb.  for  the  latter  for 
erection  together  with  the  labor  cost  of  a  fitter  and  helper  for  one 
day  for  each  four  connections  made  to  the  heater  sections. 

Allow  2.6  to  S  cts.  per  sq.  ft  of  surface  of  pipes  and  radiators  for 
bronzing. 

Automatic  air  valves  cost  76  eta  to  |1  each  in  place. 

For  temporary  setting  of  direct  radiators  used  to  fUmlsli  beat 
in  the  building  while  under  construction,  allow  $2.25  for  each 
radiator. 

Figures  based  on  a  large  number  of  installations  show  that  as 
allowance  of  $60  per  thermostat  should  be  made  for  automatic  co&- 
trol.  This  includes  the  air  piping,  compressor  dampers  and  ther- 
mostats, set  in  place  and  connected. 

Boilers  and  Awciliaries.  Small  cast-iron  fire-pot  boilers  for  house 
heating  cost  $30  to  $36  per  sq.  ft.  of  grate  area. 

Cast-iron  sectional  boilers  for  house  and  public-bulldins^  heating 
cost  $21  to  $26  per  sq.  ft.  of  grate  area. 

Horizontal  fire-tube  boilers  set  in  place  complete  with  trimming? 
ready  for  steam  and  water  connections  cost  $12  per  h.p. 

The  Manning  type  of  vertical  boiler  for  power-plant  work  will 
cost  $10  per  h.p.  erected. 

Water-tube  boilers  set  in  place  with  trimmings  cost  $14  to  $1C 
per  h.p. 

Internally  fired  boilers  of  the  Morrison  type  cost  $16  to  $18  per 
h.p.,  including  trimmings. 

Dutch  or  extended  ovens  are  often  used  in  power  plants  far  bom- 
ing  a  low  grade  of  fuel,  or  utilising  the  waste  material  from  mana- 
factured  products.     These  ovens  will  cost  $260  for  a  SOO  h.p.  unit 

Superheaters  cost  $2.26  to  $3  per  h.p.,  depending  on  the  siae  and 
type. 

Special  boiler  settings  designed  to  economize  heat,  similar  to  the 
Smith  setting  cost  about  $160  per  boiler. 

All  of  the  above  prices  are  based  on  boilers  with  plain  grates. 
Shalcing  grates  should  be  figured  at  from  $6  to  $€  per  sq.  fL  of 
surface. 

Feed-water  heaters  of  the  closed  tsrpe  cost  from  76  cts  to  $1  per 
h.p.,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  unit    Feed-water  heaters  and 
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purifiers  of  the  open  type  cost  $2.20  per  h.p.  for  a  100  h.p.  unit  and 
$1  per  h.p.  for  a  1000  h.p.  unit  Intermediate  sizes  cost  a  propor- 
tional amount. 

A  good  damper  regulator  for  controlling  the  draft  in  boilers  can 
be  obtained  for  $60. 

Boiler-feed  pumps  cost  50  cts.  per  h.p.  capacity  of  units  of  160 
to  200  h.p. 

Blowofl  and  return  tanks  suitable  for  100  lbs.  pressure  cost  about 
8  eta  per  lb.  in  wei£:ht 

Copper  hot- water  tanks  good  for  100  lbs.  pressure  complete  with 
steam  coil  cost  about  $1  per  gal.  capacity.  Add  $60  if  the  tank  has 
automatic  control. 

Steam  traps  take  a  discount  of  40%  from  list  prices. 

Pipe  Fittings  and  Valves.  While  there  are  several  large  manu- 
facturers of  these  products  it  is  usually  safe  to  flsrure  the  following 
discounts:  Steam  pipe,  75%;  valves,  50  to  60%;  cast-iron  fittings, 
70%;  spiral -riveted  pipe,  70%. 

An  accurate  list  should  be  made  of  the  actual  material  required 
for  any  particular  installation,  as  there  are  too  many  variables  to 
use  a  unit  price  per  h.p.  capacity  of  the  plant.  The  labor  cost  will 
average  $1.50  per  h.p.  for  connecting  the  boilers  and  installing  the 
basement  mains  in  plants  of  200  to  400  h.p. 

The  special  valves  necessary  for  a  first-class  vacuum  system  cost 
1 6  to  $8  per  radiator.  Another  method  of  figuring  vacuum  systems 
is  to  allow  10  cts.  per  sq.  ft.  of  radiation  for  the  si>ecial  apparatus 
required. 

Covering,  An  asbestos  covering  4  ins.  thick  for  boilers  and  heat- 
ers will  cost  in  place  50  to  60  cts.  per  sq.  ft.  of  surface.  Air-cell 
covering  1  in.  thick  will  cost  22  cts.  per  sq.  ft.  Eighty-five  per  cent, 
mag^nesia  1  in.  thick  will,  cost  30  cts.  per  sq.  ft  Thede  prices  in- 
clude the  labor  required  to  apply  and  are  useful  in  calculating  the 
cost  of  covering  heating  ducts  and  smoke  flues. 

Steam-pipe  covering  made  of  85%  magnesia  will  cost  one-half  of 
the  list  price,  including  the  labor  of  applying.  If  desired  the  dis- 
counts applying  to  the  various  types  of  covering:  can  be  obtained 
and  the  labor  cost  based  on  the  fact  that  one  man  will  cover  100 
ft.  of  straight  pipe  per  day  up  to  4  in.  diameter  or  will  cover  40 
fittings  per  day  up  to  4  in.  size.  The  above  amounts  will  be  more 
for  larger  sizes  due  to  the  increased  labor  of  handling. 

Ventilating  Apparatus.  Centrifugal  steel-plate  fans  for  ordinary 
systems  in  which  the  total  pressure  does  not  exceed  .75  os.  will  cost 
$10  to  $13  per  1000  cu.  ft  of  air  per  min.  capacity,  depending  on 
the  size. 

Direct-current  motors  for  driving  fans  will  cost  $18  to  $26  per 
li.p.     Regulating  rheostats  coat  60%  of  the  list  prices. 

Hi^h-pressure  engines  for  fan  driving  cost  $10  to  $16  per  h.p« 
Ix>w-presHure  engines  for  fan  driving  cost  $18  to  $22  per  h.p. 

Air  washers  are  usually  based  on  a  velocity  of  600  ft.  per  min. 
and  on  that  basis  cost  $18  to  $26  per  1000  cu.  ft  of  air  per  min. 
capacity.  Erection  of  fans,  motors  and  air  washers  will  cost  about 
1  ct.  per  lb.  in  weight 
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Oalvanized'Iron  and  Steel-Plate  Work.  Pipins^  arransements  ea- 
ploying  galvanlsed-iron  distributlzicr  ducts  cost  &bout  15  cC&  per  !k 
in  place.  The  ratio  of  weight  of  iron  to  the  cubic  contents  of  th* 
building  varies  widely  with  different  types  of  b«iil<liiie-  In  taciiTj 
worlc  where'  heating  is  the  primary  object  the  g-aJvanised-iroB  4w*^ 
for  an  overhead  system  will  average  1  lb.  of  iron  to  !••  to  I.^ 
cu.  ft  of  contents.  In  buildings  where  ventilation  Is  the  nn.* 
object  no  standard  values  can  be  given  as  the  anK>unC  of  metal  w^ 
depend  on.  the  standard  of  ventilation  maintained.  In  eaci^  cmst 
the  actual  weight  of  metal  must  be  calculated  from   the  plaas. 

Steel-plate  work  for  smolce  flues  costs  from  6  to  8  eta  per  lb. 

Regiatera  and  Screens,  Cast-iron  registers  for  floors  and  s:- 
walls  cost  one-fourth  the  list  price.  Bronse.  registers  cost  ooe-haJ 
the  list  price.  Plain  wire  screens  with  angle-  or  channel -iron  bnr^ 
ders  cost  16  to  26  cts.  per  sq.  ft.  Allow  3  cts.  per  sq.  ft  f^'f 
bronzing. 

Filter  screens  of  cheese  cloth  for  removing  dust  from  the  air  uv 
based  on  a  velocity  of  80  to  60  ft  per  min.  through  the  net  area. 
Their  cost  will  be  from  60  to  70  eta  per  sq.  ft.  depending  on  t^ 
quality  of  material.     Mushroom  ventilators  cost  (16  to  75  eta  eac& 

Foundationa.  Allow  75  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  for  excavation  in  ordlnaf? 
soil  and  $4  per  cu.  yd.  for  rock.  Brick  foundation  inrails  cost  ^' 
to  60  cts.  per  cu.  ft  in  place.  Concrete  foundations  cost  |(  to  T 
per  cu.  yd.  for  the  concrete  and  1 6  eta  per  sq.  ft.  of  surface  for  tfc' 
forms.     Water-prooflng  will  cost  40  cts.  per  sq.  ft 

Sprinkler  Syaiema.  Sprinkler  systems  cost  from  |S  to  f S.25  per 
head,  including  pipe,  sprinkler  heads  and  erection.  Hose  racfcs  for 
fire  protection  in  public  buildings  cost  $50  each,  including  piping  aa& 
erection. 

Qaa  Piping.  In  fireproof  buildings  gas-pipe  systems  cost  |S  to  IC 
per  outlet  for  labor  and  material.  For  residences  of  the  eso^ 
frame  construction  allow  |2.50  to  $3  per  outlet. 

Unit  Coata.  While  the  conditions  of  various  installations  make 
it  impossible  to  give  a  unit  price  for  a  system  that  will  apply  In  all 
cases  the  average  of  a  large  number  of  Jobs  shows  some  Interestlnc 
results.  The  average  cost  of  a  heating  system  for  dwelling  honsei 
using  direct-steam  radiation  Is  80  eta  per  sq.  ft  of  radiation.  F^r 
office  and  factory  work  allow  |1  i)er  sq.  ft  of  radiation.  FV>r  hot- 
water  direct  radiation  allow  $1.26  per  sq.  ft  for  radiation.  Tc 
these  prices  should  be  added  that  of  the  boilers  to  obtain  the  cost 
of  the  entire  system. 

Although  the  size  of  direct-steam  radiators  varies  over  a  wide 
range  the  cost  of  complete  systems,  exclusive  of  boilers,  a\'erage8 
$37  per  radiator. 

All  prices  stated  in  this  article  are  the  costs  to  the  contractor. 
An  allowance  for  contractors'  profit  should  be  added  to  the  total 
cost  of  the  system.  Profit  is  usually  figured  as  a  percentage  of  the 
total  cost  and  will  vary  from  10  to  16%.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
prices  stated  above  give  a  considerable  range  and  the  questk>a 
may  arise  as  to  the  exact  value  to  be  used.  It  may  be  helpful  to 
note  that  in  any  case  a  price  should  be  selected  depending  on  tU 
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sise  of  the  apparatus.  For  instance,  a  boiler  with  5  sq.  ft.  of  grate 
area  will  cost  more  per  sq.  ft.  than  one  with  20  sq.  ft.  By  paying 
attention  to  the  relative  sise  of  the  unit  in  question  a  fair  estimate 
can  be  made  of  the  cost  from  the  values  given. 

Mr.  Downing's  Costs  are  criticized  by  A.  Robertson,  writing  from 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  to  Power,  Dec.  16,  1913,  as  follows.  "Under  the 
heading  '  Radiation,'  pipe-coil  heaters  for  fan  systems  are  estimated 
at  46  to  50  cts.  per  sq.  ft.  of  surface.  In  my  experience  this  should 
be  from  24  to  46  cts.  per  sq.  ft.  of  surface.  This  price  includes  the 
complete  casing  and  fan  connections,  the  low  price  being  for  coils 
about  7  by  10  ft.  and  the  higher  prices  of  coils  down  to  3  by  6  ft 
Now  the  designer  using  Mr.  Downing's  figures  would  be  Justified 
in  using  cast-iron  heaters  exclusively  at  25  cts  per  ft,  although  as 
a  matter  of  fact  under  certain  conditions  pipe  coils  are  a  better 
proposition. 

"  Shalcing  grates  instead  of  costing  |5  to  $6  per  sq.  f{.  of  surface, 
can  be  installed  for  from  $3.75  to  $4.76  per  sq.  ft.  Open  feed-water 
heaters,  good  for  10-lb.  pressure,  complete  with  oil  separator  and 
grease  trap,  can  be  bought  for  about  $1  per  h.p.  as  low  as  the  400 
h.p.  sise,  and  for  75  cts.  per  h.p.  in  the  1000  h.p.  size. 

*'  Under  the  heading  '  Ventilating  Apparatus,'  steel-plate  fans  are 
estimated  at  $10  to  |13  per  100  cu.  ft.  at  .76  oz.  pressure.  This 
again  is  far  too  liberal,  %1  to  |10  being  quite  safe. 

"  Galvanized-iron  work  is  estimated  at  16  cts.  per  lb.,  which  Is 
excessive  for  average  factory  work,  as.  10  ct&  per  lb.  in  place  will 
cover  a  first-class  Job  where  local  help  can  be  used.  Only  recently 
we  let  a  6-ton  Job  at  about  6  cts.  per  lb.,  but  we  realize  that  this 
ia  an  exceptionally  low  figure." 

Comparative  Cost  of  Heat  When  Generated  by  Coal,  Qat  and 
Electricity.    H.  O.  Swoboda  in  Electric  Journal,  July,  1913,  says: 

CoaL  Develops  at  an  average  a  heat  of  12,000  B.t.u.  per  lb. 
The  efficiency  of  coal  burning  heating  apparatus  averages  about  10%. 
Sffectlve  heat  obtained  from  1  lb.  of  coal  =  1,200  B.t.u.,  from  1  short 
ton  of  coal  =  2,400.000  B.tu. 


TABLE  I.     PRICES  AT  WHICH  ELECTRICITY  WOULD  HAVE 
TO  BE  SOLD,   TO  COMPETE  WITH  COAL  AND  GAS.  IP 
THERE  WERE  NO  OTHER  ADVANTAGE  IN  USING 
ELECTRICALLY  GENERATED  HEAT 

Gas  —  Electricity  - 
Gas  per  Cts.  per 

1000  cu.  ft.  kw.-hr. 


Coal  — 

Electricity 

Cts.  per 
kw.-nr. 

Coal  per  ton 

11.50 

0.17 

2.00 

0.23 

2.50 

0.28 

3.00 

0.34 

8.60 

0.39 

4.00 

0.45 

4.50 

0.51 

5.00 

0.57 

5.60 

0.62 

6.00 

0.68 

10.10 
0.20 
0.30 
0.40 
0.50 
0.60 
0.70 
0.80 
0.90 
1.00 
1.25 
1.50 
1.75 


0.2 
0.4 
0.6 
0.8 
1.0 
1.2 
1.4 
1.6 
1.8 
2.0 
2.6 
3.1 
3.6 
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Qaa,  Develops  at  an  average  a  heat  of  660  B.t.u.  per  cv.  ft. 
The  efflciency  of  gas  burning  heating  apparatus  averages  About  26%. 
ESffective  heat  obtained  from  1  cu.  ft.  of  gas  =132  B.t.u.  ;  from  l«6dfi 
cu.  ft.  gas  =  132,000  B.t.u. 

Electricity.  Develops  a  heat  of  3,413  B.t.u.  per  kw.^ttr.  Hie  effi- 
ciency of  electrically  heated  apparatus  averages  about  SQ%.  BflCec- 
tive  heat  obtained  from  1  kw.-hr.  =  2.730  B.tu. 

Based  on  these  figures,  the  same  amount  of  useful  or  effective  heal 
is  generated  by  1  kw.-hr.  or  20  cu.  ft.  of  gas  or  2.25  lb&  of  coaL 

Operatino  Costs  of  Steam  and  Furnace  Heating  Plants.  Figures 
by  R  O.  Stoops  tJollet,  III.),  in  the  Heating  and  Ventilating  Maga- 
zine, Jan.,  1916,  show  that  taking  three  modem  steam  pl&nts  and  a 
like  number  of  furnace  blast  systems,  the  comparison  favors  th« 
furnace  blast  plants.  In  both  cases  the  humidity  control  is  tak«s 
care  of.  The  essential  difference  is  that  in  the  case  of  tbe  fumat^r 
system,  the  moisture  is  introduced  into  the  hot  air  and  tbe  mixtrd 
product  is  conducted  throughout  the  building.  In  the  case  of  tbe 
steam  plant,  the  air  to  be  heated,  is  drawn  through  colls,  entailinip 
more  power  and  Incidentally  more  coal,  at  1 2. 67  per  ton. 

The  report  shows  that  the  board  installed  the  new  type  of  plant 
more  than  a  year  ago,  with  heat  regulation  and  humidity  control 
and  tliat  the  plant  has  now  been  in  operation  for  a  year,  makioc 
comparisons  possible. 

Furnace  BUiat  Heating  Cost.  Moran  Street,  power  and  fuel  per 
1,000  cu.  ft.,  $1,663;  Broadway,  $1,836;  Woodland.  11.868.  Average 
cost,  $1,755. 

Steam  Bloats  Heating  Cost.  Sheridan  school,  per  1,000  ca.  ft, 
$2,343;  Eliza  Kelly.  $1,733;  Henderson,  |S,266.  Average  cost  per 
1,000  cu.  ft.,  $2,447. 

The  report  continues:  "This  shows  that  the  best  steam  plant 
costs  only  $0,135  less  to  operate  than  the  poorest  furnace  plant 
Local  conditions  show  that  this  furnace  plant  (Woodland  school) 
is  not  doing  its  best  The  above  shows  that  steam  costs  Z9.B%  more 
to  operate  than  furnace.'* 

Interest  centers  in  the  report  in  that  Plalnfleld  and  Aurora  bar* 
adopted  the  JoIIet  system,  which,  when  first  installed  in  Joliet,  was 
untried  in  this  section. 

Coat  of  Steam  Heating  Planta,  Sheridan,  $5.700 ;  Henderson,  $S.- 
560 ;  Eliza  Kelly,  $6,566.  Average  per  school,  $6,941.  This  does  not 
include  all  the  items  of  installation. 

Coat  of  Furnace  Blaat  Heating  Plants.  Woodland,  Moran  and 
Broadway,  $14,725,  including  heat  regulation  and  humidity  con- 
trol. Average  per  school,  $4,925.  When  this  contract  was  let  the 
job  was  lumped  to  one  concern. 

Cost  of  Installing  Underoround  Steam  Mains.  The  following  In 
Engineering  Record,  Sept.  14,  1912,  by  Donald  M.  Belcher,  gives  the 
construction  and*  Installing  costs  of  heat-insulated  underground 
mains  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa)  district  heating  system. 

The  new  underground  installation  comprised  the  constmctloa  of 
10,791  ft  of  mains,  varying  in  size  from  6  to  24  Ins.;  9982  ft  of 
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thlB  retilai^ed  old   mains  and  809   (t.  CDiiBlBted  of  ntBlns  Into  new 

Prevention  of  ileaC  Lota.  The  InHtallatlon,  employed  to  protect 
the  Bteam  mains  and  prevent  loss  of  heat,  was  (he  type  which  has 
Klven  the  beat  resultR,  and  Is  now  In  general  use  all  over  the  coun- 
try In  district  steam  heating  aystems.  Tests  have  shown  that  the 
loss  from  condensation  In  such  lines  amounts  to  less  than  G%  of 
(he  season's  steam  output. 

In  IhlH  construction  only  the  tiest  quality  Of  strictly  wroUBhl-lTOn 
line  pipe  was  used  and  all  Joints,  not  adjacent  to  special  nttlnsH. 


Cross  section  of  steam  mains. 


were  made  with  heavy  long  pattern  coupllnga.  The  Iron  pipe  was 
wrapped  with  a  double  spiral  winding  of  asbestos  paper,  secured  In 
position  with  copper  wire.  The  pipe  thus  coverwl  was  encased  In 
f  which  was  from  i  to  3 
r  than  the  outside  diameter  of  the  covered  iron  plp«,  thu* 
r  space  of  about  1  In.  between  the  pliM  and 
id  rollers,  spaced  about  8  ft.  apart,  center  the 
d  provide  tor  Ihe  movement  of  the  pipe  In 
The  wood  casing  was  made  from  thor- 
ne   lumber,    cut   Into   radial   staves,   each 


the  casing.  Guides 
pipe  In  the  casing 
expansion  and  conli 
ought y  liiin -dried  v 
BtBve  having  a  tongue  a 


mly   banded    with    .18TG-ln.    galvanlied    ( 

in   and   embedded   Into   th«   t 
J)  coated  with  asphaltum-pltch. 


spirally 
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TABLB  II. 


COST  OP  MAINS  TO  WIL.K£S-BARR£^    PA^ 

COMPANY 


Size.  ins.  Pavement 

6 Brick 

6 Asphalt 

8 Asphalt 

9 Asphalt 

10 Brick 

10 Asphalt 

12 Asphalt 

14 Asphalt 

16 Asphalt 

20 Brick 

24 Brick 

18  &  24  brick  in  station 

c 


Length,  ft. 

PerliiLfL 

294 

$6.  OS 

1.585 

€.S5 

489 

8.01 

361 

9.28 

1.053 

9.19 

851 

9.36 

585 

11.75 

2.109 

12.33 

2»607 

1635 

552 

22.89 

275 

28.39 

o 

c 


2         4  6         6         10        12        14 

Hundredths  of  a  Pound  of  Steam 

J>Jffere/?ce  in  Linw  Loss pfr  Squart  B>of  of 
Underground  Main  SurfiKtp9rHovr 

Fig.  6.     Value  of  efficient  insulation. 


16 
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The  costH  given  In  Table  II  were  subdivided  as  follotre: 

Lentth  of  main,  (l 10,7S1 

ReiiBVing    tie,7S9.tl 

TronrhlnK     8,(06.74 

Laying   iiipe    lOS.Ofll.S! 

IncldentatH    402.87 

Total      tlS3,e61.04 

Reconnpctlng  houHB  services    3,067.37 

Knglneerlng    1.17%    1,800.84 

Total  cuHt  lA  work   %lii,Z2t.96 

Cott  of  Underground  Gtaim  Heaf  Malni.  Table  III  gives  the 
coHt  of  steam  heat  mains  exclusive  of  pavlRB.  per  100  ft.  of  main. 
The^e   are   eatlmuted   costs    based   Upon    the   experience   of  a   larie 

Efflelancy  of  Underground  Steam  Malm.  (Power,  June  17.  1»13.> 
In  a  paper  read  bvfur<?  the  annual  meetlni;  ot  the  Engineering  Society 
of  the  American  Oistrlct  Steam  Co.,  Byron  T,  Glflord  deflned  the 
efficiency  of  a.  pipe  covering  as  tht  iiercentage  ot  heat  saved  by  using 
the  covering.  For  example,  90y  efficiency  would  mean  that  the 
covering  saved  B0%  of  the  heat  lost  by  the  bare  pipe.  The  line  loss 
In  underground  steam  mains  varies  from  .01  lb,  or  less  of  steam 
I)er  aq.  ft,  of  pipe  surface  per  hr.  In  the  most  etllcient  construction  to 
O.H  lb.  or  more  per  sq.  ft.  ot  surface  with  Insulation  of  Inferior 
ijuallty. 

Saving  In  Coal   Due  to  Pipe  Covering.    In  Domestic  Engineering. 


Fig.  6.     Annual  e 
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Feb.  1,  1913,  Otto  E.  Trautmann  gives  a  detailed  calculation  of  the 
saving  in  coal  effected  by  covering  steam  pipes  in  a  residence  heat- 
ing plant.  He  assumes  a  useful  radiation  surface  of  400  sq.  ft, 
a  coal  consumption  of  16  tons  per  annum  with  the  basement  pipes 
and  boiler  covered.  Assuming  coal  to  cost  |6  per  ton  he  figures  that 
111  more  must  be  spent  for  coal  if  the  pipes  are  left  uncovered. 
This  j^ll  per  year  can  be  saved  by  |45  worth  of  covering  on  boiler 
and  basement  pipes. 

The  additional  expenditure  required  for  coal  with  the  basement 
radiating  surface  uncovered  is  well  shown  in  Fig.  6. 

Labor  Costs  of  Applying  Magnesia  Covering  to  Pipes  and  Fittings. 


aiGH-PIUEBSURE   COVSRINO 


Cost  per 
lin.  ft. 

4-in.  pipe    10.17 

8-in.  pipe    0.38 

10-in.  pipe    0.79 

12-in.  pipe    1.26 

8-in.  pipe  bends    1.03 

Cost 
each 

1  ^-In.  elbows   $1.30 

8-m.   elbows    3.30 

8-in.   elbows    3.68 

12-in.   elbows    4.90 

4-in.  expansion  Joints....  2.60 
10-in.  expansion  Joints....  6.63 
12-in.  expansion  Joints  ....  6.16 


Cost 
each 

IH-ln.  flange  unions 11.03 

4-in.  flange  unions 1.26 

8-in.  flange  unions 3. 1 9 

10-in.  flange  unions 3.40 

12-in.  flange  unions 6.49 


1%-in.  valve  bodies 1.60 

8-in.  valve  bodies 3.28 

10-in.  valve  bodies 3.60 

12-in.  valve  bodies 4.90 

8-in.  valve  bonnets 3.26 

10-in.  valve  bonnets 3.60 

12-in.  valve  bonnets 3.70 


IX>W-PRB88URB    COVERING 


2 1/4 -in.  pipe 
4 -in. 


pipe 


Cost  per 
lin.  ft. 

...10  10 
...   0.12 


Cost 
each 

2^-in.  flange  unions $1.16 

2^-in.  tees 1.30 

4-in.  tees   1.76 

2l^-in.   elbows    1.30 

2^ -in.    valve   bonnets....   1.98 


The  above  table  by  Rupert  K.  Stockwell  appeared  in  Engineering 
8t  Mining  Journal.  March  22,  1913.  It  was  computed  from  daily 
records  made  while  covering  the  high  pressure  steam  heating  line 
2.400  ft.  long  running  from  the  power  house  to  the  concentrator,  and 
the  steam  and  feed- water  lines  around  two  460-boiler  h.p.  reverbera- 
tory-fumace  waste-heat  boilers,  at  McGill,  Nev.,  in  October,  1909. 
The  men  who  did  the  worlc  were  pipe  fitters,  rated  at  (.60  per  hr., 
and  helpers  rated  at  $.376  per  hr.,  each  fitter  having  two  helpers. 

The  covering  was  standard  magnesia  pipe-covering,  purchased 
from  the  H.  W.  Johns-Manvllle  Co.,  and  put  on  in  strict  accordance 
with  their  specifications,  the  high-pressure  covering  being  1.6  ins. 
thick,  held  away  from  the  pipe  by  bands  of  magnesia  1  in.  thick, 
spaced  18  ins.  apart.  The  covering  for  10  in.  pipe  and  larger  came 
in  keystone-shaped  strips;  this  was  placed  on  the  magnesia  bands, 
bound  together  with  wire  netting,  all  cracks  plastered  with  magnesia 
mud  and  cement,  and  the  whole  covered  with  canvas;  brass  bands 
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were  then  clamped  over  the  canvas  at  Intervals  of  30  iiiK.  and  tbeB 
the  whole  was  painted  with  a  mixture  of  tar  and  gsLsaolinA.  Tkr 
hiKh-pressure  covering  for  pipe  smaller  than  10  ins.  c&me  In  half- 
cylinders,  instead  of  keystonenahaped  strips. 

The  low-pressure  covering,  which  in  this  case  w^as  all  for  pky» 
less  than  8  ins.  in  diameter,  came  in  half-cylinders.  1  In.  thick  aod 
was  placed  directly  on  the  pipe,  without  space  rings.  The  ftnish  wu 
the  same  as  for  the  high-pressure  covering. 

The  magnesia  covering  for  fittings,  valves,  expansion  Jointly  acd 
pipe  bends,  did  not  come  shaped  to  fit,  but  had  to  be  sawed  ^nd 
fitted  to  the  work  by  hand,  from  magnesia  stri|>s  and  slabtL  Tbis 
was  slow  and  expensive  work.  It  is  to  be  understood,  that  in  the 
table,  where  a  fitting  covering  is  listed,  the  flanges  are  not  indodei ; 
all  flanges  are  figured  separately  as  part  of  flange  unionsL 

Unit  Cost  of  Steam  Heating  In  Detroit,  Michigan.  Mr.  A.  V 
Spencer  in  Power  and  The  Engineer,  July  5.  1910.  gives  the  follow- 
ing figures  for  the  live  steam  central  station  heating  system  of  the 
Central  Heating  Company :  — 

TABLE  IV.     OPERATING  DATA  ON  STEAM  HEIATINO 

System  "A."  System  **  B."  ComMn«d 

Lbs.  steam  sold  —  heating 167.700.000  141,700,000   a09.400.A<« 

Lbs.  steam  sold  —  power,  etc 41,300,000       6.250,000      4€,5S«,(^*. 


Lbs.  total  steam  sales 209, 

Electricity  sold  kw.-hr 

Earnings  per  M.  lb.  steam 

Earnings  per  M.  cu.  ft.,  space.. 
Earnings  per  sq.  ft.  radiation . . 
Number  of  customers 

•  Sq.  ft.   radiation    

Ratio  radiation  to  space 

i?o8t  of  coal  per  ton   

Lb.  coal  per  M.  lb.  steam  sold . . . 

Lb.  steam  sold  per  lb.  coal 

Lb.  Kteam  sold  per  M.  cu.  ft.  space 

Lb.  steam  sold  per  sq.  ft  radia- 
tion     

Heating  efficiency,  per  cent 

Steam  sold  in  per  cent,  of  gen- 
erated     

Steam  used  in  auxiliaries  in  %  of 
generated   

Line  losses  in  %  of  generated 

Total  soid  or  accounted  for  in  % 

of  generated    

Unaccounted  for  in  %  of  gener- 
ated    


000,000 

47.5 

2.10 

21.4 

274 

200.000 

372,400 

1-100 

2.50 

220 

4.6 

4,600 

450 
37 


146.950.000 

4,523.200 

48.2 

3.90 

23.7 

396 

17.300.000 

287.800 

1-60 

2.56 

220 

4.6 

8,200 

490 
37 


•    •    a    •    • 


36S,9S0.o<^ 

4.623.:<»i 

47  1 

5  ' 

2.  € 

«:• 

54,600,0*' 

«60.r»' 

l-*3 

2.5: 

4  f 

47  • 

65: 

i>: 

84: 

15» 


100  V 

*  In  these  figures  no  allowance  is  made  for  hot  water  heaters,  of 
which  there  are  about  200  on  System  "  B  "  and  100  on  System  '•  A" 


Service  Rates.  These  rates  were  figured  on  making  the  cost  to 
the  customer  about  the  same  as  his  own  cost  had  been  on  th« 
theory  that  with  equal  cost  the  advantages  of  the  service  would 
attract  the  business.     Data  on  40  residences  indicated  the  averait 
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TABLE  V.     COST  IN  CTS.  PER  1000  LBS. 

Plant  A 

Production    82.7 

Distribution    2.9 

Sales  and  collections   0.4 

General    2.h 

InJurieH  and  damagres   0.1 

InHurance  and  taxen   4.2 

EJlectrlcity  sold   (credit)    

Total  of  above  items 42.7 

Depreciation     6.7 

Interest 11.6 

Total  cost   61.0 

Profit   to   make   total   returns   on   in- 
vestment  8%    6.2 

Total    67.2 

Elarnin^    (47.6) 


OF  STEAM  SOLD 


Plant  B 

Average 

38.0 
8.1 
0.4 
3.6 
0.1 
4.7 
(16.4) 

84.9 
8.0 
0.4 
3.0 
0.1 
4.4 

(6.4) 

34.6 

8.9 

16.1 

89.6 

7.6 

13.1 

69.6 

60.2 

8.2 

7.0 

67.7 
(48.2) 

67.2 
(47.8) 

TABLE  VI.     COST   IN  CTS.   PER  SQ.  FT. 

A. 

Production    14.7 

Distribution    1.3 

Sales  and   collections    1.2 

General    1.1 

Injuries  and  damages  0.0 

InHurance  and  taxeff   1.9 

Electricity  sold   (credit) 

Total  of  above  items 19.2 

Depreciation 8.0 

Interest    6.2 

Total    cost    27.4 

Profit    2.8 

Total     80.2 

Sarnings    (21.4) 


IN  RADIATION 


B. 

Average 

18.7 

16.7 

1.6 

1.4 

1.2 

1.2 

1.8 

1.4 

0.0 

0.0 

2.8 

2.1 

(7.6) 

(8.0) 

17.0 

18.6 

4.4 

8.6 

7.9 

6.8 

29.4 

28.4 

4.0 

3.3 

38.4 

81.7 

(23.7) 

(22.4) 

TABLE  VII.     SERVICE  RATES 

Monthly  bills  for  steam 

consumption  aggregating  —  Gross  Net 

0  lb.  to       12,600  lb 58  62.2 

12,500  1b.  to       25.000  1b 67  61.3 

25,000  lb.  to       37.600  lb 56  60.4 

37.600  1b.  to       60,0001b 55  49.5 

50,000  lb.  to       76.000  lb 54  48.6 

76.000  lb.  to     100,000  lb 53  47.7 

100,000  1b.  to     200.000  1b.     52  46.8 

200,0001b.  to     SOOpOOOlb 51  45.9 

300,000  lb.  to     400.000  lb 50  45.0 

400.000  lb.  to     500.000  lb 49  44.1 

500,000  lb.  to     600,000  lb 48  48.2 

600,0001b.  to     800.0001b 47  42.3 

800.000  lb.  to  1,000,000  lb 46  41.4 

Above   1,000.000  lb 45  40.5 

Minimum  monthly  charge,  5,000  lb.  ' 
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cost  of  coal  heatiner  in  Detroit  to  be  about  |4.€0  per  tbousand  cu.  f\ 
of  space  heated  with  anthracite  coal  at  $6.75  per  ton.      It  appe^" 
that  the  actual  eamingrs  for  System  B  are  about    16*^    under  Ui 
fl^Ture.     With  hard  coal  at  $7.50  per  ton,  the  customer's  cost  »ux. 
be  15.10  per  thousand  cu.  ft. 

Syatem  A.     Durin^r  the  winter  of  1909  and  1910  the  system  aer\t 
400,000  sq.  ft  of  radiating  surface,  and  furnished  steam  for  po«r> 
and   other  purposes  equal   in   amount  to  that    required    for  ab^-^^ 
lOO.i^OO  sq.  ft.  of  radiation.     This  system  was  located   in   the  b«^~i- 
ness  section  and  operated  with  live  steam. 

Syatem  B  is  in  the  residential  section,  and  uses  the  extiaost  tror 
three  Mcintosh  &  Seymour  single-cylinder  engines  direct  oonnecTK 
to  generators  capable  of  developing  1300  kw.  against  the  b&^'- 
pressure  of  the  heating  system.  Service  is  furnished  for  alh  r. 
300,000  sq.  ft  of  radiation,  from  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boilers  e<]ui(>f:<<! 
with  Jones  stokers.  The  boiler  capacity  is  2,465  h.p..  and  tlte  cqu  p- 
ment  includes  multi-generator  sets  of  1,000  kw.  capacity.  Ttt 
generating  equipment  is  operated  whenever  there  is  a  demand  f>' 
exhaust  steam,  some  of  the  direct  current  generated  beii^  used  ir 
the  district  and  the  remainder  being  converted  and  delivered  to  t^ 
4600-volt  transmission  system  of  the  Edison  Dluminatlns  Oompany 
When  the  district  demand  for  electricity  is  greater  than  the  eqttfra- 
lent  demand  for  exhaust  steam,  the  excess  current  is  taken  trxr. 
the  transmission  lines  and  converted ;  and  when  the  demand  Ur 
steam  exceeds  the  capacity  of  the  engines,  live  steam  is  used. 

Ordinarily  during  the  winter  months  it  is  necessary  to  furai^ 
some  live  steam  and  during  the  lighting  peaks,  it  is  general^' 
necessary  to  use  some  electricity  from  the  transmission  lines. 

The  plant  includes  eight  500  h.p.  Stirling  boilers,  Jones  stokeri 
forced  draft  feed-water  heaters  and  ash-handling  apparatus,  «  *> 
coal-storage  bins  of  1500  tons  capacity  equipped  with  cranes  Ik 
handling  coal  from  the  alley  in  flve-ton  hopper  wagons. 

Diatribution  lAnea.  15  Iba  per  sq.  in.  was  the  average  presscrr 
in  the  heating  mains  to  handle  some  old  15  lb.  installations  aix! 
to  do  cooking  and  miscellaneous  service.  The  customers  hsTirc 
lower-pressure  systems  were  required  to  install  regulating  va]^-» 
to  reduce  the  pressure.  To  furnish  power  to  operate  steam  pumr-^ 
etc.,  a  system  of  110-Ibs.  per  sq.  in.  pressure  was  Installed  in  tb< 
heart  of  the  business  district,  and  this  system  was  designed  &.':c 
to  use  as  a  feeder  for  the  low-pressure  system.  The  110-lb.  !ier%n.t 
has  proved  unsatisfactory,  principally  for  lack  of  a  steam   tofXe-r 

Steam  Loaa.  The  condensation  per  hr.  per  sq.  ft  of  rmdiat  ^ 
was  found  to  be  0.086  Iba  on  20  lb.  lines  and  0.051  lbs.  on  5  Ih.  liw.^. 
some  of  these  factors  being  for  log  construction,  no  data  hani;^ 
been  obtained  on  concrete  construction. 

Metered  Service  vs.  Flat- Rates  for  Steam  Heating.  The  hab  t 
of  establishing  flat-rates-  in  the  early  days  of  an  industry  is  pmty 
thoroughly  ingrained  In  the  American  public  and  dies  hard.  Tfe. 
advantage  to  the  customer  is  that  he  knows  the  amount  of  li>« 
monthly  bill  and  consequently  feels  at  liberty  to  give  himself  ari 
his  family  carte-bl^nche  to  use  all  of  the  service  that  the  compaa? 
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will  furnish  without  any  worry  as  to  the  result  to  him  personally. 
The  inevitable  consequence  is  that  a  irreat  deal  of  valuable  service 
is  wasted  and,  theoretically  at  least,  the  unit  cost  to  the  company 
of  the  service  actually  used  is  higher  and  rates  are  higher.  It 
does  not  always  work,  out  exactly  in  this  manner  in  practice,  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  enormously  difficult  to  establish  the  right 
combination  of  flat-rates  and  meter  rates  in  such  a  way  as  to  do 
Justice  to  those  parties,  the  consumer  and  the  Company.  An  illus- 
tration of  this  Is  furnished  by  some  interesting  figures  presented 
in  the  Electrical  World  In  1913  for  a  steam-heating  central  station 
in  a'  western  town  of  8000  population  having  a  considerable  number 
of  customers  taking  a  total  of  4.577  sq.  ft.  of  radiation  on  the 
meter  plan  and  a  number  of  other  customers  taking  9,843  sq.  ft. 
of  radiation  on  the  flat-rate.  The  ratio  of  the  area  of  radiation 
per  cubic  contents  of  buildings  heated  was  almost  the  same  for  the 
two  classes  of  customers,  being  1  to  86  in  one  case  and  1  to  88  in 
the  other.  Revenue  per  sq.  ft.  of*  radiation  for  the  metered  cus- 
tomers was  about  %  of  that  for  the  flat-rate  customers 

But  the  metered  customers  realizing  that  they  were  paying  for 
what  they  actually  used  consumed  rather  less  than  half  as  much 
steam  per  sq.  ft  of  radiation,  the  respective  figures  being  given  in 
Table  VIII.  The  data  were  taken  from  a  considerable  variety  of 
industries  that  received  the  service. 

TABL.E2  VIII.     STISAM  USED  BY  METERED  AND  UNMETERED 

CUSTOMERS 

Metered        Flat  rate 
customers    customers 

Condensation  per  1.000  cu.  ft.,  lbs. 4262  8796 

Condensation  per  sq.  ft.  of  radiation 368  776 

Ratio  of  radiation  area  to  cubic  contents  of 

bldgs.     1 :86  1 :88 

Revenue  per  1,000  cu.  ft.  content  of  bldgs. . . .  $2.80  |3.95 

Revenue  per  sq.  ft.  of  radiation 0.24  0.36 

Prices  of  Heat  from  Central  Heating  Plants.  Tables  IX  to  XI 
give  prices  of  heat  from  central  heating  plants  as  given  by  various 
authorities. 


TABLE  IX. 


PRICES  OP  HEAT  FROM 

PLANTS 


CENTRAL    HEATING 


(After  tables  given  in  Proceedings  of  American  Society  of  Heating 

and  Ventilating  Engineers  for  1909.) 


State  Per  sq. 

ft,  cts. 

Colorado     65 

Illinois     24 

•  •«•■«••■■••••••■  •••• 

25 

28 

25 

22.5 

f« 

•*•............•.  .... 

«« 


-Steam- 


Per  1,000 
lbs.,  cts. 


46 


Hot  water 
Per  sq. 
ft,  cts. 


15 
17.6 
16 
20 
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State 

Indiana 

•« 

«i 
«« 
«t 
(I 

Iowa   . . 
** 


Persq. 
ft,  cts. 


-Steam- 


Per  1.000 

lbs.,  CtflL 


m    • 


Minnesota 

Missouri 
«< 

Montana 
New  York 


•< 


North   Dakota 


Ohio 
«« 

«« 

•t 

«i 

Pennsylvania 


i« 

Rhode  'Island 
Wisconsin 


60 


25 

•*  • 

34 

33 


Hot  water 
Persq. 
ft..ct& 


50 

eo 

6< 


50 

60 

42.S 

48 

60 

40 


60 
40 

I   •   •   I 

66 


20 

18 

15. 

12. 

15 

17 

18 

20 

15 


25 


16 
16 
20 
17.5 


25 
26 


TABLE  X. 


PRICES  OP  HEATING  SERVICE  FROM  CRNTRAl 
STEAM  PLANTS 


(After  table  in  Bui.  373,  U.  S.  Oeoloffical  Survey) 
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TABLE    XL     PRICES    OF    HEATING    FROM    CENTRAL    HOT 

WATER  PLANTS. 

(After  table  in  Bui.  373.  U.  S.  Geological  Survey) 
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P  —  Power.  light  and  heat.     L  —  Light  and  heat. 
*  Steam,     f  Hot  water. 

Comparison  of  Metered  and  Unmetered  Service.  J.  H.  Pepper  in 
Klectrical  World  states  that  from  Table  XII  It  will  be  seen  that 
customers  operating  atmospheric  systems  on  a  meter  basis  are  by 
far  the  most  profitable  to  the  central  station.  In  comparing  the 
steam  quantities  used   Mr.   Pepper  pointed  out   the  fact  that  the 


TABLE  XIL 


STEAM-HEATING  SERVICE  FOR  26  CUSTOMERS 
(SEASON  1914-15) 


3 
Co, 

^  n 


_:.0 

II 


I  k 

oft 

-« rt  o 
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U  o3 


p2« 


d  c  o    d  C  (« 


o 


•  Atmospheric    system 

meter    2.940,975  40.265  12.436,000  1  to  73     4.228  308 

r>ther    HyKtem   meter.  .1,557,786  20,517  11,156,000  1  to  75     7,161  543 

Ei*lat-rate,   one-pipe  «„..„  ««^ 

system    946,061   13,332  13.210,000  1  to  70  13,977  990 

*  Mean  temperature  during  heating  season  39.30  deg.  F, 
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flat-rate,  one  pipe  customers  regulate  their  room  temperatures  b:- 
opening  or  closing  windows,  while  those  with  atmospheric  system- 
use  the  radiator  valves  to  regulate  the  flow  of  steam  to  th*  - 
radiatora 

The  one-pipe  customers  and  those  designated  as  havingr  "  oO.^.* 
systems  "  are  not  receiving  the  best  of  service  in  spite  of  the  (a  ^ 
that  2  lbs.  to  4  lbs.  pressure  is  being  maintained  at  the  serwix-^ 
The  customers  with  atmospheric  systems  require  but  from  3  oz.  t 
6  oz.  pressure  to  receive  good  service.  The  atmospheric  ay5tt.T 
employs  no  cooling  coil,  yet  the  condensate  going  to  the  se*-' 
varies  in  temperature  between  90  deg.  P.  and  110  deg.  ¥*.  Other  »>-«- 
tcms  with  cooling  coils  deliver  the  condensate  to  the  services  at  itn- 
peratures  ranging  between  160  deg.  and  200  deg.  h\ 

TABLE  XIII.     COST  OP  STEAM   IN   HEATING    PI-ANTS 

No.  1     No.  2     No.  3     No.  4      No.  5    No  « 

Number  of  days    15  4  5  4  4<  n: 

Steam  gen.,  1.000  lbs 1611  362  486  124  10.310  3C.v 

Tons  of   coal,   gross 117  27.6  30.3  11.3  l^t  :>4 ' 

Rate  of  evaporation 6.16  6.84  7.13  4.94  5.89  €2i 

Av.    outside    temp 30.7  34.2  39.6  37.0  34.8  49  7 

Boiler   capacity    h.p 384  600  600  800  1200  ^   ' 

Max.  boiler  h.p.  delivered.  280  300  330  150  600  ""^ 

Av.  boiler  h.p.  delivered..  100  80  150  50  235  &; 

COST  PBR    1.000  LBS.  OP  8TBAM 

Coal     $0,191  10.201   10.166  $0,238  $0,203  $•  !«: 

Labor    049       .086       .079       .251  .052  .&:« 

Ash  removal 010       .011       .009       .021  .008  .'  ~ 

Water   (makeup) 007  -^  ! 

El.  cur.    (forced  dr.) 014       .006       .007       .021  .008  •;  *• 

El.  cur.   (b.f.  pump) 007        ... 

Supplies    004       .011       .006       .002  .004  .^< 

Repairs   and  misc.    004       .004       .002       .001  .003  vV 

Total    $0,272  $0,317  $0,276  $0,635  $0,285  30.r<' 

Fixed  charge  on  investment     .029       .051       .054       .084       .044        •  i' 

Total  cost  per  1.000  lb.$0.301  $0,368  $0,329  $0,619  $0,333  $0  r«i 

New  York  City  Heating  Costs.  A  report  of  the  Station  Operative 
Committee.  National  District  Heating  Association  (1915)  rito«< 
operating  costs  for  heating  6  New  York  City  buildings  given  r. 
Table  XIII.  As  all  are  largely  heating  plants,  the  load  is  siibj«<' 
to  all  the  vagaries  of  the  weather.  The  extremely  variable  load^ 
of  the  early  spring  and  fall,  with  the  excessive  standby  losses  ani 
transient  labor  force,  are  in  part  responsible  for  the  low  evapora- 
tion. The  high  cost  of  steam  per  1000  lbs.  does  not  mean  a  h  ft 
total  cost  for  the  season.  Out  of  the  6040  hrs.  (Oct.  1  to  Apr.  .'> 
making  up  the  nominal  New  York  heating  season,  steam  is  actua.:* 
needed  from  3,000  to  3.600  hra.  in  buildings  occupied  from  12  t< 
18  hrs.  daily.  This  small  total  consumption  results  in  a  low  toui 
cost  for  the  season  in  spite  of  the  unit  cost. 

In   several    instances   where    the    results   cover   a    short   penod 
the  apparatus  for  weighing  coal  and  water  had  but  recently  brt- 
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Installed.  Such  teats  do  not,  of  coursep  represent  the  performance 
throughout  the  year,  but  do  convey  an  idea  of  the  possible  economy. 
In  all  the  plants  No.  3  buckwheat  coal  delivered  at  $2.50  a  ton  is 
burned  with  a  balance  draft 

No,  1  to  a  26-«torv  office  huilding,  coverinfir  a  plot  about  9000 
BQ.  ft.  The  boiler  plant,  consistinfir  of  two  Heine  water-tube  boilers 
operated  at  70  lbs.  pressure,  supplies  steam  for  cookinfir,  heating 
and  hot-water  service.  The  plant  is  shut  down  during  the  summer 
and  the  steam  for  cooking  purchased. 

No.  2  ia  a  large,  12-«tory  loft  building  containing  about  4,000.000 
cu.  ft.  Steam  is  used  for  manufacturing  in  large  amounts  through- 
out the  year,  24  hrs.  a  day.  The  boiler  plant  is  made  up  of  three 
fire-tube  units. 

No.  t  ia  a  new  office  tuilding  26  sioriea  high,  with  a  volume  of 
about  6.600,000  cu.  ft.  The  equipment  for  heating  and  hot-water 
service  consists  of  two  Erie  City  water-tube  boilers,  operated  at 
30  lbs.  pressure.  The  boiler-feed,  vacuum  and  sump  pumps  are 
operated  by  electric  motors.  The  boilers  are  shut  down  during 
the  nonheating  season  and  hot  water  is  supplied  by  a  small  heater. 

No.  4  is  a  loft  building  in  the  old  commercial  section  of  New 
York.  This  building  has  t>n]y  recently  had  supervisory  service. 
The  figures  show  extravagance  in  the  labor  costs  and  the  use  of 
forced  draft  in  burning  the  coal.  This  case  illustrates  the  too 
frequent  condition  where  continuity  of  service  is  the  only  consid- 
eration given  the  power  plant. 

No.  ^  ia  a  large  department  atore  of  about  15,000,000  cu.  ft.  con- 
tents. Four  B.  &  W.  water-tube  boilers  supply  steam  for  cooking, 
refrigeration,  operation  of  a  cash-tube  system,  hot  water  and 
heating. 

No.  6  receivea  ateam  from  a  boiler  plant  750  ft.  distant  The 
load  is  fairly  constant  day  and  night  during  the  heating  season. 
The  plant  is  operated  (only  when  heating  is  required)  by  three 
B.  &  W.  units  at  100  lbs.  pressure.  The  boiler-feed  water  comes 
from  a  heater  at  a  temperature  well  over  200  deg.  F.  The  load 
conditions  and  the  general  design  for  this  plant  permit  fairly 
satisfactory  operation,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  costs. 

Cost  of  Making  Steam  for  Building  Heat.  Some  comparative 
data  on  the  cost  of  operating  heating  plants  taken  from  the  oper- 
ating records  of  a  number  of  installations  in  New  York  City  were 
presented  by  George  W.  Martin  in  a  paper  before  the  American 
Society  of  Heating  and  Ventilating  Engineers  and  printed  in  Elec- 
trical World,  Feb.  26.  1916.  A  summary  of  the  results  of  tests 
made  during  the  past  summer  on  a  150  h.p.  return-tubular  boiler 
using  different  grades  of  anthracite  coal  available  in  New  York 
City  l8  given  in  Table  XIV.  These  results  show  the  lowest  cost 
for  generating  1000  lbs.  of  steam  when  using  No.  3  buckwheat  coal. 

All  the  plants  are  largely  for  heating,  hence  the  load  is  subject 
to  the  vagaries  of  the  weather. 

In  most  of  the  cases  discussed  the  boiler  grates  were  originally 
installed  for  burning  No.  1  buckwheat  with  natural  draft.  The 
change  in  the  setting  for  burning  No.   3  buckwheat  involved  the 
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TABIM  XIV.     RESULTS  OF  COMPARATIVX:  COAI^ 

sor. 

MnA 
No.  S      No.  2       No.  1  Ko.3 

buck-    buck-     buck-        Pea        boek- 
wheat    wheat    wheat       cx>al       wheat 

Moisture  in  coal  as  received. .    6.9           8.0  4.8  3.4  8.3 

Volatile  per  lb.  dry  coal 7.9           9.S  7.2  7.1  irc 

Fixed    carbon    76.9  75.S  76.9  74.2  75.4 

Ash     16.4  16.4  16.9  lg.7  12  • 

B.tu 12.428  12.080  12.140  11,961  12Mi 

Length  of  tests,  hours 24            24  24  24  34 

ToUl  dry  coal  consumed.  lb&  4,800  6.614  6.171  6.6S1  4,4^v 

Per  cent,  ash  and  refuse 18.6  17.1  17.0  16.8  14.S 

Total  water  fed  to  boilers.  Ib8.42.988  46.276  46.336  61.395  4S.04S 

Factor  of  evaporation 1.08  1.074  1.077  1.083  l.v7« 

Equivalent    water    from    and 

at   212   deg 46,427  49.699  49,908  65.712  48.464 

H.p.    developed    66.1  60.0  60.3  57  68.S 

Builders'    rating    160  160  160  160  160 

Per  cent,  of  builders'  rating 

developed     37.4  40  40  44.8  29 

Efficiency  of  boiler  and  grate  76.6  72.3  77.1  84.8  t2.S 

Cost  of  coal  per  net  ton |2.22  $3.16  $3.66  $4.40  fS.lS 

Fuel  cost  of  1000  Iba  steam. 

cts 13.26  20.4  21.4  23.5  16.8 

Fuel  cost  from  and  at  21 2  deg.    12.26  19.0  19.8  21.7  16.S 

building  of  a  hollow  bridge  wall  with  a  cast-iron  air  box  aii4 
damper  set  in  the  front  of  the  wall  at  the  back  of  the  ash  p.i 
A  motor-driven  blower  was  set  outside  the  boiler  at  one  end  ct 
the  bridge  wall,  a  hand -controlled  rheostat  being  used  to  vary 
the  speed  of  the  blower-motor.  The  grates  installed  were  of  tb< 
dumping  type  and  contain  about  10  j>er  cent  of  air  apaoe.  Tbe 
cost  of  the  installation  of  grates,  motor-driven  blower,  rheosut 
and  rebuilding  the  bridge  wall  averaged  1 3  per  boiler  h.p.  Na  i 
buckwheat  coal,  bought  in  wholesale  quantities,  costsi,  delivered  is 
the  bunker,  between  |2.86  and  1 2.60  a  net  ton.  The  coal  Is  froo 
the  Scranton  district  of  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite  region  sad 
runs  from  12,300  to  12,900  B.tu.  and  from  16  to  13%  ash.  A  poor 
grade  of  No.  3  buckwheat.  It  is  stated,  has  no  advantage  over  a 
better  grade  of  No.  1  or  No.  2  buckwheat,  so  that  unless  a  good 
quality  of  coal  can  be  assured  it  is  useless  to  attempt  ecoaomiM 
by  burning  the  smallest  sise  of  anthracite,  even  when  It  Is  raixtd 
with  soft  coal. 

Rates  for  Central -SUtlon  Hot- Water  Heating  Allovired  by  thi 
Publfe  Service  Commission  of  Ohio.  The  following  rates  wcrt 
ordered  into  effect  as  of  Sept.  16,  1918. 

For  indirect  radiation  40%  of  these  rates  are  to  be  added. 

Amount  of  radiation  Cost  of  radiation  per 

installed  season,  per  aa.  fL 

0  to  600       10.20 

500  to  2000     0.1888 

2000  to  6000     0.1777 

6000  or  over    0.1665 

Riile  of  the  Commiaaion  for  Determinina  tKe  8q.  Ft,  fffliftoHi-T 
Required  to  Heat  a  B%tilding:    Determine  the  area  of  the  ezposrd 
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-walls  of  the  building  and  from  this  subtract  the  area  of  windows 
and  door  openin^rs  (frame  measurements).  Divide  this  remainder 
by  the  wall  constant  eriven  in  Table  XV  and  to  the  quotient  add  the 
area  of  window  and  door  openiners  (frame  measurements).  Multi- 
ply this  sum  by  75  and  to  the  product  add  the  cubic  contents  of 
the  room.  Multiply  the  sum  last  obtained  by  the  temperature 
constant  in  Table  XV.  The  result  will  be  the  sq.  ft.  of  cast-iron 
radiation  required  to  heat  a  building:  of  grood  construction.  Any 
room  or  space  haviner  an  opening  which  may  communicate  with 
the  rooms  to  be  heated  must  be  included  in  the  measurement  for 
space  heated,   whether  radiation  be  installed  or  not 

TABLE  XV.     WALL.  AND  TEMPERATURE  CONSTANTS 

For  %-ln,  wall   1 

For   2-in.    wall    2 

For   4-in.    wall    3 

For  S-  to  9-ln.  wall   6 

For  9-  to  10-in.  wall    7 

For  1 3-  to  27-in.  wall 8 

For  65  deg.  F 0.0075 

For  70  degr.  F 0.0082 

For  76  deg.  F.  0.009 

The  rule  is  for  ideal  conditions  and  to  the  radiation  requirement 
determined  by  its  use,  there  must  be  added  a  percentage  to  provide 
for  exposed  locations,  bad  construction.  Insufficient  or  improper 
repairs  and  other  conditions  which  would  make  the  minimum 
radiation  requirement  inadequate  to  keep  the  building  comfortably 
warm.  For  these  conditions  which  cannot  be  ascertained  by  gen- 
eral rule  add  from  6  to  26%  to  the  minimum  for  ideal  conditiona 

It  is  specified  that  the  heating  company  must  furnish  hot  water 
In  sufficient  quantity  to  heat  the  building  to  a  temperature  of  70 
deg.  F.  in  tile  coldest  weather,  provided  that  sufficient  radiation 
be  installed  by  the  consumer  to  maintain  the  desired  temperature. 
Evidence  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  quantity  of  water  shall  be  that 
the  temperature  of  the  hot  water  has  not  dropped  more  than 
30  deg.  F.  while  passing  through  the  consumer's  heating  system, 
as  shown  by  not  less  than  four  tests  taken  15  mins.  apart  in  suc- 
cession, the  tests  to  be  made  at  the  point  of  entrance  of  service  to 
the  building. 

Surface  area  of  all  hot-water  pipes  installed  In  the  basement 
or  elsewhere  not  included  in  the  measurement  for  radiation  will 
be  charged  for  as  radiation,  unless  covered  with  at  least  l-ln. 
covering. 

This  decision  prescribing  the  rules  given  above  was  handed  down 
in  the  case  with  the  Toledo  Railway  and  Light  Co..  and  quoted  in 
Power,  June  17,   1913. 

Comparative  Cost  of  Heating  a  25-ft.  Car,  45  Ft.  Over  All,  by 
Hot  Water  and  by  Electricity,  Based  on  Operating  Conditions  on 
a  32- Mile  interurban  Railway.  The  following  figures  were  con- 
tained In  a  letter  of  Daniel  W.  Smith,  president  of  The  Peter  Smith 
Heater  Co.,  addressed  to  the  Electric  Railway  Journal,  May  16. 
1909. 


A.   k« 
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TABLE  XVI.     COMPARATIVE  COST  OP  HEATIXQ  CAR 

Hot  E2eC' 

Conditions  water         trictc^ 

Weight  of  car  with  load*  tons 28  2S 

Schedule  speed,  miles  per  hr 20  20 

Car-miles  per  day  per  car 240  ^40 

Cost  of  heating  equipment  installed |175  %7S 

Weights  of  heating  equipment,  installed,  lbs 1400  22S 

Cost  of  electric  power  (at  power  station)  per  kw.       $.01 3 S  $.«.' 

Watt-hours  at  power  station*  per  ton-mile 126  125 

Heating  season,  days 180  189 

Hours  per  day  heating 18  18 

Moving  car  equipment  per  ton-mile    (at  power 

station)     $0.0017  $«  C  :" 

Moving  heating  equipment  during  heating  sea- 
son, per  day $0.SOC  $0  C-ti.- 

Weight  of  heating  equipment  during  summer,  lbs.  840  22& 
Moving  heating  equipment  during  summer  da 3% 

per  day $0.18  $0  <  «:.* 

Heater  coal  consumed  per  day,  lbs 55  

Cost  heater  coal  per  day  at  $7.60  per  ton $0,206  

Attendance  for  the  season    $9  $2.79 

Interest  and  depreciation  at  10%  heating  equip- 
ment       $17.50  $7.W 

Repairs  figured  at,  per  cent 3  2 

Cost  of  repairs $5.25  $1  50 

Increased  feeders  required   2.70  20 

Yearly  cost  feeders,  interest  and  depreciation,  at 

7%%    $6.0e  WIM 

Maximum   current   capacity   of  electric  heater, 

amp IS 

Average  k.w.  at  station,  electric  heater 5 

Cost  electricity  per  day,  electric  heater $1.21 

Summary : 

Interest  and  depreciation  on  heater  equipment  $17.50  $7  5^ 

Repairs  of  heater  equipment 6.25  i.S* 

Attendance $.00  2  7>) 

Interest  and  depreciation  on  extra  feeders. . . .        6.06  27  S;) 

Elec.  hauling  heating  equipment  for'  one  year     88.70  l^Zi 

Cost  of  coal  con.sumed  in  one  year 37.08  

Cost  of  electricity  used  in  heater  for  one  year 2l7.}>* 

Yearly  cost   $163.59        $2*5.75 

Difference  in  favor  of  hot-water  heaters $120  li 

These  tests  were  made  by  the  Green  Bay  Traction  ComsKiiu 
Green  Bay,  Wis.,  and  are  based  on  a  small  interurbaa  car  ruotiiv 
at  a  schedule  speed  of  20  miles  per  hr. 

Comparative  Costs  of  Car  Heating.  The  following  by  Messrs 
Thorn,  Benedict,  and  Clark  was  published  in  Electric  Railvt.^.- 
Journal,  Oct.  14,  1911.  To  bring  out  clearly  the  compansoo  * 
costs  of  heating  a  car  by  the  3  modem  systems,  the  accomr>an>  u. 
estimate  may  be  of  interest.  The  figures  in  each  case  are  ba^-d. 
in  general,  on  results  obtained  in  practice  and  are  oonaidered  Ur 
and  reliable. 

AaaHmptions.  32-fL  car  body;  heating  season,  146  days;  lo<»r< 
temperature,  about  sero;  municipal  requirements,  50  des.  F. :  cc?* 
of  power,  1.4  cts.  per  kw.-hr.  at  the  trolley;  coat  of  coal,  $T  *' 
per  ton. 
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Under  the  conditions  assumed,  the  relative  total  economy  of 
the  3  princii>al  heatinfir  systems  is  as  follows:  Hot  air  system, 
first ;  hot  water,  second ;  and  electric,  third. 

In  fkK^Tvag  the  power  consumption  of  electric  heaters  the  fol- 
low! ngr  method  will  probably  srive  the  most  accurate  results.  Ob- 
tain from  the  weather  bureau  temperature  readin^rs  for  each  winter 
for  several  years.  Plot  a  curve  showiner  variation  of  temperature 
for  each  day  of  heating  season.  Find  what  point  of  heat  is  carried 
for  tho  different  temperatures  and  then  a  power  curve  can  be 
plotted  from  which  the  average  k.w.  per  day  can  l>e  readily  obtained. . 

In  the  use  of  hot-water  or  hot-air  heaters  there  is  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  car  crew  to  use  less  coal  than  would  have  to  be 
used  if  the  cars  were  kept  at  a  uniform  temperature  during  the 
time  they  are  in  service,  where  with  electric  heaters  the  tendency 
is  to  put  on  3  points  when  2  points  would  suffice.  This  gives  rise 
to  false  ideas  of  the  relative  costs  of  the  various  heating  systems. 

In  the  installation  of  electric  heaters  it  is  preferable  to  have  a 
comparatively  large  number  of  heaters,  rather  than  a  few,  even 
though  the  power  consumption  is  on  the  same  basis,  on  account 
of  the  better  distribution  of  the  heat  For  localities  where  the 
temperature  reaches  zero  or  lower  it  Is  well  to  have  about  4.5 
watts  per  cu.  ft  of  car  body,  otherwise  it  may  be  difficult  to  keep 
the  cars  comfortable  when  low  temperatures  prevail. 

When  a  practical,  low-cost  heater  regulator  Is  brought  out  and 
comes  into  general  use  the  cost  of  electric  heating  will  be  very 
largely  reduced.  Tests  have  been  made  which  Indicate  that  the 
saving  in  power  by  the  use  of  thermostat  regulators  will  be  in 
excess  of  60%. 

The  cost  of  car  heating  would  be  somewhat  reduced  and  the 
comfort  of  passengers  considerably  increased  if  storm  sashes  were 
more  generally  used.  The  difference  in  temperature  on  some  cars 
In  the  Middle  West  with  the  same  heating  equipment — one  with 
storm  sashes,  one  without,  and  running  together  on  the  street  — 
was  about  9  deg.  F. 

The  maintenance  of  heating  systems  would  be  greatly  reduced 
if  more  care  were  given  to  the  installation  of  new  equipment  This 
is  particularly  true  of  electric  heaters. 

TABLiB  XVII.     TOTAL.  COST  FOR  ONE  YEAR  CHAROEABIiB 

TO  CAR  HEATING 

Electric      Hot  water    Hot  air 
heater  heater       heater 

Coat  of  power   1137.03  . . . .  18.22 

Repairs  and  maintenance 1.09  J4.86  ^S* SS 

Interest    and    depreciation 8.80  18.76  18.60 

Coal    ^7.76  47.76 

Labor  of  attendance    8.70               8.70 

Hauling  (4  cts.  per  lb.  per  year)..          20.00  60.00  20.00 

Insurance  charge 12.00  1200 

Total  cost  per  caf $166.92         1161.66         1118.18 

The  above  figures  are  based  on  the  following  data  and  assump- 
tions: 
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Electric  Hot  water  Hot  air 

heater  heater  heater 

First  co8t«  installed  %S0  $125  $1S5 

Interent  and  depre- 
ciation          6%  and  S%  6%  and  10%  5*5.  and  7ri 

Weleht  installed. . .  500  lbs.  1600  lbs.  SOO  Iba. 

Coal  consumption 
per  day 86  lbs.  86  Iba. 

Power  consumption    5.0  kw.  aver-  O.S  kw. 

afi:e  for  heat- 
Tng  season 

'Repairs  and  main- 
tenance          14  c.  per  day  Sc.  per  day  2c.  per  day 

Cost  of  car $6,000  $6,000  $€.M0 

Investment  in  barns 
per  car   11.600  $1,500  $1,500 

Hours  per  day  per 
car   13%  13%  13% 

*  Labor  of  attend- 
ance    6c.  per  day  6c  per  day 

Heating  season 145  days  146  days  146  days 

Extra  innurance 
over  electric  heat- 
ers on  barns 10c.  per  $100         10c.per$lM 

Extra  insurance 
over  electric  heat- 
ers on  cars 17%c.  per$100      17%c.per$lfi} 

*  Per  day  of  heating  season. 

Cost  of  Heating  Cars  by  Electric  Heaters  Compared  with  Ceai. 

as  determined  by  tests  made  by  the  Cleveland  Railway  and  th« 
City  Street  Railroad  Commission  printed  in  Electric  Railway  Joor- 
nal,  June  8,  1912. 


TABLE  XVIII.     ESTIMATED  COST  OP  POWER  FOR  KLECTRi 
HEATER  FOR  TRAIL  CARS  ON  BASIS  OF  ONE  CAR 

PER  YEAR 

Maximum  demand  at  car  from  test  (500  volts) 11.06  k^ 

Maximum  demand  at  d.  c.  bus  substation   (90%  efficiency 

of  distribution)    12.25  kw. 

Maximum   demand   at   generator   bus    (89%  efficiency    of 

transmission  and  conversion)    13.76  W^ 

12.23  kw.  for  2^  hrs.  requires  8.16  kw.  of  substation  capacity,  ^ 

overload  allowed. 
Investment  in  substation.  8.16  X  $25  =  $204.00. 

($26  per  kw.  of  capacity  installed.) 
Fixed  charges  on  substation  equipment,   $204  X  10%  =  $20.40. 
(includes  h%  interest,  2.62%  amortisation,  1.36%  taxes  =  S.SS*;  <* 
10%  used.) 
Investment  in  distributing  system  is  $41.70  per  lew.  of  mazimax 

demand. 
InveNtment  in  distributing  system  per  car,  $41.70  X  12.23. . .  .$Sl^ 

Fixed  charges  per  car  year.  $510  X  10% SI 

Maintenance  of  distributing  system  per  kw.  of  maximum  de- 
mand per  year S 

Maintenance  of  distributing  system  per  car ti.ii 

Consolidated  car  heaters  require   4661  kw.-hr.  at  car  or  at 

generator  bus.  4661  4-  .80  =  6830  at  $0.0038 iZli 

Substation  operation  and  maintenance,  6190 'X  $0.0003 l.:( 

Peter  Smith  forced  draft  heater  required  4172  kw.-hr.  at  car. 
or    4172^.80  =  5220    kw.-hr.   at   generator   bua    6220  X 

$0.0038 If  < 

Substation  operations  and  maintenance,  4640  X  $0.0003 L.»3 
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Consoli-  Peter 

dated  Smith 

electric  electric 

heater  heater 
Summary  of  power  cost. 

Demand  charye  for  power,  13.76  kw.  for  6  months  $82.60  $82.50 

Bnergy    charge     22.16  19.80 

Substation  operation  and  maintenance 1.66  1.39 

Fixed  charge  on  substation 20.40  20.40 

Fixed  charge  on  distributing  system 61.00  61.00 

Maintenance  of  distributing  system 24.46  24.46 

$202.07         1199.66 

Peter  Smith  coal  Jieater : 

Fixed  charge,  182  kw.  at  $16.22 $2.96 

Substation  operatibn  and  maintenance,  148-kw.-hr.  at  $0.0003.     .04 
ICnergy  charge,  166  kw.-hr.  at  $0.0038 63 

Total    $3.62 


t« 


Three  tsrpes  of  heaters  were  tested,  namely,  straight  electric 
heaters,  the  forced  ventilation  electric  heater  and  the  forced  ven- 
tilation coal  heater. 

"  The  tests  were  made  upon  3  of  the  railway  company's  900-type 
cars,  having  ffn  over-all  length  of  62  ft.,  the  front  vestibule  being 
inclosed  and  the  rear  vestibule  open.  E^ch  type  of  heater  was 
installed  in  a  separate  car.  The  tests  were  made  with  the  cars 
end  to  end  on  a  track  in  the  shops  of  the  railway  company.  Two 
side  ventilator  sashes  in  the  front  of  the  car  and  two  in  the  rear 
were  open  during  the  entire  test.  The  straight  electric  heater  sys- 
tem manufactured  by  the  Consolidated  Car  Heating  Company  was 
Installed  on  car  No.  909  and  consisted  of  26  heaters,  installed 
underneath  car  seats,  1  main  switch  cabinet,  1  magnetic  switch, 
1  thermostat  and  1  snap  switch.  The  forced  ventilation  electric 
heater,  manufactured  by  the  Peter  Smith  Heater  Company,  in- 
stalled on  one  car,  consisted  of  a  compact  electric  heating  unit  in  a 
sheet  steel  housing,  equipped  with  a  Sturtevant  multivane  blower, 
sise  C,  direct-connected  to  a  220  volt,  8  amp.  series-wound,  ball- 
bearing motor.  The  cold  air  taken  from  underneath  the  car  is 
blown  over  the  heating  coils  and  distributed  from  a  hot-air  duct 
extending  the  length  of  the  car  body.  This  heater  in  service  would 
be  installed  with  an  Interrupter  and  thermostat  to  regulate  the 
temperature  of  the  car  automatically.  The  forced  ventilation  coal 
heater  installed  on  another  car  was  also  manufactured  by  the  Peter 
Smith  Heater  Company  and  is  similar  to  the  heater  described  above, 
except  that  the  heat  Is  generated  by  the  direct  combustion  of  coal, 
the  cold  air  being  blown  over  the  combustion  chamber. 

"  The  tests  run  on  the  2  electric  heaters  show  that  In  order  to 
maintain  a  temperature  within  the  car  41.9  deg.  F.  above  the  sur- 
rounding air  it  is  necessary  to  expend  about  10,900  watts,  or  267 
watts  for  each  degree  rise  of  tem})erature. 

"The  mean*  temperature  of  Cleveland  for  40  years  for  each  of 
the  winter  months  was  obtained  from  the  United  State.s  Weather 
Bureau,  and  the  number  of  degrees  of  heating  required  to  main- 
tain a  temperature  of  66  deg.  F.  Inside  the  car  was  determined. 
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It   was   also   assumed   that   the   current    must    be    turned   on    **- 
heaters  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  raise  the  temper&ture  to  t: 
deg.  F.  before  the  car  goes  into  service,  also  that  the  car  rem^a; 
in  service  2  hrs.  in  the  morning  and  2  hrs.  in  the  evening." 

In  the  comparison  of  costs  of  electric  and  coal  heaters,  the  ooc* 
tract  under  which  the  Cleveland  Railway  purchaaes  energy  «^ 
used  for  determining  the  cost  of  the  electric  heaters. 

In  building  the  fire  in  the  coal  heater,  the  folio'vins'  materia 
was  used:  Kindling,  1.76  lbs.;  a^  wood.  4.26  lbs.;  keroaene  ti. 
0.312  Iba  ;  shavings,  0.004  lbs. ;  coal,  36.29  lbs. 

In  the  general  summary,  each  heater  was  charged  irltli  ii]t«>rr«' 
at  5%,  taxes  at  l.SS'jf^,  and  repairs  and  maintenance  at  1  cc  a  djj 
Depreciation  was  charged  at  7%  in  the  case  of  electric  heaters  ace 
10%  in  the  case  of  coal  heater.  The  latter  was  also  charged  vi*^ 
the  following  special  costs  per  year: 

Coal    $21.W 

Fuel  and  labor  of  kindling  fire  thirty  times 4.09 

Labor  of  attendance    8.7C 

Removing  and  reinstalling  heater  each  season 1.90 

Transportation  and  storage  in  summer 60 

Value  of  space  occupied  by  heater 11. 1€ 

The  final  figures  showed  the  Peter  Smith  coal  heater  to  be  far 
more  economical  than  either  electric  heater. 

In  regard  to  weight  and  space  occupied  and  a  general  sommaT 
the  report  says: 

"  The  weights  of  the  various  heaters  installed  complete  are  ^j 
follows:     Consolidated.    467    lbs.;    Peter  Smith    electric,    SSO  Iku 
Peter  Smith  coal  heater,  644  lbs. 

"The  cost  of  power  for  handling  the  equipment  for  this  trai.ff 
service  amounts  to  2.18  cts.  per  lb.  per  year.  The  Consolidated 
electric  heating  equipment  is  carried  throughout  the  year,  «h'r 
with  the  Peter  Smith  forced  ventilation  heating  eQulpmentF  -J- 
heating  duct  alone  is  carried  throughout  the  year,  the  heater  hurt 
removed  and  stored  during  the  summer  season. 

"  Either  of  the  electric  heaters  installed  in  a  car  would  be  pl»ct4 
under  the  seats,  while  the  coal  heater  during  6  months  of  thr 
year  occupies  the  space  of  one  seat  in  the  car;  the  value  of  t^ - 
space  is  chargeable  against  this  heater.  In  order  to  obtain  t^J.< 
value  it  was  assumed  that  the  standing  capacity  of  the  car  i« 
one-half  as  valuable  as  the  seating  capacity.  Thus  In  this  cz' 
seating  60  passengers  and  providing  standing  room  for  CO  raorr. 
the  value  of  one  seat  space  is  one-ninetieth  of  the  value  of  [>- 
car  space.  On  a  basis  of  38  miles  per  day  for  a  trailer  15$  6a.t^ 
per  year,  the  mileage  per  heating  season  is  6920,  which  at  17  cv 
per  car  mile  operating  cost  amounts  to  $1006.40.  Therefore  fill? 
is  the  value  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  coal  heater  during  tV 
winter  season. 

Summary.  *'  Each  of  the  3  types  of  heaters  has  Its  Indivrdnkl 
advantages.  The  electric  heaters  afford  the  advantage  of  deaco- 
ness, convenience  and  ready  means  of  obtaining  automatic  regu^s- 
tion  of  the  car  temperature*    The  Peter  Smith  electric  heater  Us 
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the  important  additional  advantage  of  providing  a  forced  ventila- 
tion of  about  12,000  cu.  ft  of  freah  warm  air  per  hour.  On  the 
Peter  Smith  electric  heater,  however,  no  means  were  provided  for 
automatically  cutting  off  the  current  of  the  heating  unit  In  case 
of  failure  of  the  blower  motor,  which  would  probably  mean  a 
burn-out  of  the  heating  unit.  Both  of  the  electric  heaters  have  the 
disadvantage  of  being  unable  to  heat  the  car  properly  in  extreme 
weather.  The  curves  show  that  in  zero  weather  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  maintain  a  temperature  of  more  than  40  deg.  F.  inside 
the  car.  With  the  coal  heater  a  rise  of  over  48  deg.  was  obtained 
easily  without  any  attempt  at  crowding  the  heater.  The  excep- 
tionally high  cost  of  power  for  heating  the  tripper  cars  electrically 
at  rush-hour  periods  of  the  day  for  the  climatic  conditions  'existing 
in  Cleveland  renders  the  operation  of  electrical  heaters  extremely 
uneconomical  if  not  prohibitive." 

Cost  of  Car  Heating  by  Electricity  and  by  Hot  Water  In  the 
Standard  Cart  of  the  Chicago  City  Railway  Company.  In  a  book- 
let issued  by  the  Chicago  City  Railway  Company  descriptive  of  its 
new.  standard  car,  the  following  data  concerning  the  cost  of  hot- 
w^ater  and  electric  heating  of  cars  are  given.  These  figures  were 
used  in  deciding  upon  the  method  of  heating  to  l>e  employed  In  the 
new  cars.  The  results  show  7  cts.  per  day  per  car  in  favor  of 
electric  heating,  and  this  method  was  adopted: 

Average  hours  per  car  per  day,  9. 

Average  current  per  car.  12  amPS* 

Weight  of  electric  heaters,  360  lbs. 

Weight  of  hot -water  heaters.  1454  lbs. 

Coal  consumed  by  hot- water  heaters,  80  Iba 

Price  of  coal«  |8  per  ton. 

Price  of  electric  heaters,  |80  per  can 

Price  of  hot -water  heaters,  $140  per  car. 

Repairs  on  electric  heaters,  5  cts.  per  car  per  day. 

Repairs  on  hot- water  heaters,  10  cts.  per  car  per  day. 

Attendance  on  hot- water  heaters,  10  cts.  per  car  per  day. 

Average  miles  per  car  per  day,  100  miles. 

Average  heating  season,  160  days. 

Upon  this  assumption,  without  going  through  the  calculations  in 
detail,  the  result  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Electric  Heaters.     Cost  per  day  of  heating  season  using  electric 

heaters : 

Cents 

12  amps.,  9  hours  =  64  kw.-hrs.  per  day,  at  .992  cts 63.6 

Interest  at  5%,  plus  depreciation  at  7%,  on  $80,  cost  price  of 

heaters  365  days^  divided  by  150  days  heating  season 6.4 

Hauling  dead  weight,  360  lbs..  100  miles  per  day.  366  days  per 

year,  at  0.95  cts.  per  day  of  heating  season 4.2 

Repairs  at  6  cts.  per  car  per  day 6.0 

Interest   6%.   plus   depreciation    8%   on   additional   copper   re- 
quired for  electric  heaters  per  day  of  heating  season 3.8 

Total  cost  per  car  per  day *. 73.0 

.  Hot-Water  Heaters.    Cost  per  day  of  heating  season  using  hot- 
water  heaters: 
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80  lbs.  coal  at  |8  per  ton 11.^ 

Interest  at  6%,  plus  depreciation  at  7%,  |140 1.L- 

Haulincr  dead  weight,  1464  lbs.»  100  miles  per  day,  86S  days  in 

year,  per  day  of  heatiner  season l€t 

Repairs    : 1«.9 

Attendance ..!&.. 

Total  cost  per  car  day Sv  s 

Cost  of  Car  Heating.  Foster's  Slectrical  Engineer's  Pocket  Boo^ 
Table  XIX,  compiled  by  Mr.  McElroy  from  data  of  the  Albaar 
Railway  Company. 

Average  fuel  cost  on  Albany  Railway,  per  amp.  hr.  =  .241  eta. 

Averaefie  total  cost  for  fuel,  labor,  oils,  waste,  and  packlnsB  per 
amp.-hr.  =  .428  eta. 

TABLE  XIX.     COST  OP  FUEL  PER  HOUR  FOR   HBATINO  A 
CAR  WITH   ELECTRIC   HEATERS  WITH  COAL.  AT  >2 

PER  2,000  LBS. 

Position  of  switch 
1st        2nd        Srd         4th         Sth 

Amperes  equal 
2.14       2.88       6.88        8.0»       llf 
CtS.  CtS.  CtS.  CtSL  cts. 

Simple,  high  speed  condensing. ...  0.43  0.58  1.40  1.C2  *.41 

Simple,  low  speed  condensing 40  .64  l.SO  l.Bl  2.:4 

Compound,  high  speed  condensing.     .89  .62  1.27  1.47  2.:9 

Compound,  low  speed  condensing.     .36  .48  1.17  1.26  ro3 

AVBHAOB  COST  PBB  DAT  FOR  BTOVSS  Cestf 

83  lbs.  coal  at  $4.66  per  ton ft.OTS 

Repairs    .006 

Dumping  and  removing  coal  and  ashes,  coaling  up  and  kin- 
dling fire,  including  cost  of  kindling  and  part  of  lean- 
ing car .IH 

Removmg  stoves  for  summer,  installing  for  winter,  re|>airiQff 

head  linings,  repainting,  etc.,  av.  per  day «..     .flSS 

Total   lions 

Cost  of  House  Heating  by  Electricity.  Frederick  A.  Oaboni  ia 
Electrical  World,  Dec.  23,  1916,  states:  The  house  waa  ordlnarilr 
heated  by  an  024  Standard  hot-air  furnace.  For  the  past  Z  Temn 
a  high  grade  of  lump  coal  had  been  used,  costing  for  the  present 
year  $7.76  per  ton  in  the  basement  bin.  The  averase  oost  cf 
heating  the  house,  including  the  wood  used  in  the  flr^dace.  hatt 
been  about  $75  a  year  for  the  last  three  years. 

All  the  rooms  heated  were  equipped  with  the  wire-reslataaot 
convector  type  of  electric  heater.  There  were  five  American  heat- 
ers and  two  Hot  Point  heaters.  In  the  dining  room  a  hot>va.ter 
radiator  to  which  was  attached  an  Induction-type  electric  heaief. 
was  used  during  a  part  of  the  time. 

The  living  roomu  with  a  volume  of  2.400  cu.  ft.  had  two  S.OO^ 
watt  heaters,  with  three  heat  controla  The  mazlmam  watts(« 
was  2.6  watts  per  cu.  ft. 
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The  study,  a  room  of  1.300  cu.  ft,  had  one  600-watt  heater. 
The  power  taken  per  cu.  ft  was  0.46  watt  The  temperature  of  the 
study  seldom  was  above  64  defir*t  &nd  this  was  by  choice. 

The  dinin«r  room  has  a  volume  of  1410  cu.  ft.  It  was  supplied 
with  one  2 000- watt  heater,  and  for  a  part  of  the  time  a  2500-watt 
water  radiator  was  used.  The  maximum  demand  was  1.4  watts 
per  cu.  ft 

The  kitchen  and  pantry,  with  a  volume  of  600  cu.  ft.,  had  a 
1000-watt  heater.  This  heater  was  for  most  of  the  time  on  the 
low  heat,  takiner  about  800  watts,  the  gas  rangre  when  the  oven 
was  in  use  fumlshinfir  the  necessary  heat 

The  south  bedroom,  volume  1320  cu.  ft.,  had  one  2000-watt 
heater.  This  room  is  used  also  as  a  sewlngr  room,  and  is  warmed 
nearly  every  afternoon. 

The  bathroom  on  the  north,  with  a  volume  of  350  cu.  ft.,  was 
supplied  with  one  1000-watt  heater,  kept  on  the  low  heat  most  of 
the  time. 

As  the  entire  test  was  carried  out  with  one  type  of  heater,  the 
question  will  naturally  rise,  may  not  some  other  type  of  electric 
heater  be  more  efficient  than  the  type  used?.  Electric  heating 
differs  from  all  other  systems  of  heating  in  that  all  electric  heaters 
of  the  same  wattage  are  equally  efRclent  They  will  ail  deliver  the 
same  number  of  heat  units  to  the  room.  In  furnace  heating  the 
amount  of  heat  escaping  up  the  chimney  depends  upon  the  furnace, 
the  method  of  firing  it  and  other  factors  not  conatant.  The  heat 
given  to  the  room  is  that  which  is  not  lost  in  the  furnace,  the 
flues  and  the  transmitting  pipes  from  furnace  to  the  room.  Coal 
furnaces  deliver  from  40%  to  60%  of  the  heat  In  the  coal  to  the 
room& 

Electric  heaters,  on  the  other  hand,  deliver  practically  100%  of 
the  heat  to  the  rooms.  For  each  kw.-hr.  of  electrical  energy  put 
into  any  type  of  electric  heater,  the  same  amount  of  heat  is  fur- 
nished. There  may  be  some  minor  advantages  in  using  one  type 
of  electric  heater  In  preference  to  another  type,  but  this  advantage 
never  consists  in  getting  more  or  less  heat  units  from  a  kw.-hr.  of 
electrical  energy.  This  fact  needs  to  be  kept  constantly  in  mind 
when  discussing  the  advantages  of  electric  heaters. 

Throughout  the  entire  test  a  recording  thermometer  giving  con- 
tinuous readings  of  the  temperature  was  kept  in  the  same  position 
in  the  living  room. 

The  outside  temperature  was  taken  from  the  recording  ther- 
mometers at  the  university  after  a  recording  thermometer  at  the 
house  gave  evidence  that  the  outside  temperature  at  the  house  and 
the  university  did  not  differ  by  more  than  a  degree. 

The  dining  room  thermometer  as  well  as  the  one  in  the  study 
were  used  In  each  part  of  the  test  to  determine  the  similar  heating 
conditions  under  the  two  systems,  and  when  this  was  established 
they  were  read  only  occasionally. 

This  test  was  begun  Dec.  1  and  continued  until  Jan.  19.  During 
this  period  Seattle  had  the  coldest  weather  of  the  season.  The 
coal  used  was  carefully  weighed,  part  of  the  time  daily,  and  later 
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TABLB  XX.     TBST  WITH  HOT-AIR  FURNACK 

o«?S?  Average  living  room         Coa! 

w^i,»#                             *r^*^^  temperature                   cob- 

^^^ot                             JSSPh^"  8  a.m  to  10  10  p.m.  to  8      ■urr.r- 

lure^oeff.  p  ^^  ^^      ^^^^  ^^^      ^^^^  .... 

December     1-8    49.2  67.7  62.8  631 

December      8-16    43.6  66.7  60.0  6€T 

December   16-22    44.0  66.8  61.1  66'^ 

December   22-29    39.6  66.8  61.0  6S^ 

December  29- January  6  29.4  66.0  59.0  7v 

January      6-12    33.0  65.0  58.0  7>5 

January    12-19     29.0  67.0  58.0  837 

the  coal  for  two  or  three  days'  bumingr  was  weighed  at  one  tic:* 
In  Table  XX  iu  found  the  record  of  the  test. 

The  average  outside  temperature  for  the  seven  weeks  'was  I*  t 
deg.  F.,  the  day  room  temperature  was  66.1  deg.  F.  and  tike  mgti 
room  temperature  was  69.9  deg.  F.  During  the  day  tbc  roc- 
was  maintained  at  an  average  temperature  of  27.9  deg.  >.  abo  r 
the  average  outside  temperature.  The  total  coal  oonaumptioa  «^ 
4890  lbs.,  or  an  average  of  698  lbs.  per  week.  The  total  cost  of 
the  coa)  at  $7.75  a  ton  was  $18.96,  or  an  average  of  |2.42  per  weea. 

This  part  of  the  test  began  on  Feb.  1  and  continued  until  Marct 
14.     The  detailed  record  appears  in  Table  XXL 

TABLE  XXI.     TEST  WITH  ELECTRIC  HEIATIXG 

Week  of  JS^TdS"  8  '^^-  to^O^^O  p"!^  to  8    hSS 

lur^aeg.  p^^  ^^^  p    ^^^  ^^^  p     ^^^^ 

February     1-  8 36.3  67.0  67.6  16S? 

February     8-16   46.7  67.3  60.0  741 

February  15-22    41.9  66.0  68.4  5TI 

February  22-29   40.6  66.6  66.4  573 

February  29-March  7..  36.0  64.0  66.0  754 

March  7-14 47.6  66.6  57.6  622 


The  average  outside  temperature  for  the  six  weeks  was  41  i 
deg.  F.,  the  day  room  temperature  66.2  deg.  F.  the  night  room  t^rt- 
perature  67.6  deg.  F.  The  living  room  was  maintained  at  ar 
average  temperature  of  24.7  deg.  F.  above  the  outside  temperatcrv 
The  total  number  of  kw.^hrs.  used  was  4274,  or  an  average  of  7!:  * 
per  week.  The  cost  for  the  six  weeks  at  1  ct.  a  kw.-hr.  was  $41 7 i 
or  an  average  cost  of  $7.12  per  week.  To  this  cost  should  be  added 
$2.60  for  heating  by  gas  the  water  used  for  domestic  purpo<«-^ 
The  furnace  having  a  water  coil  in  it  furnished  the  hot  water  Is  the 
first  test. 

If  we  assume  that  the  loss  of  heat  from  a  room  is  proportionAl 
to  the  difTerence  in  temperature  between  the  outside  and  ttr 
inside,  then  the  furnace  furnished  to  the  rooms  S'%fr  =  1.12  or  l^^c 
more  heat,  and  the  consumption  of  electric  energy  for  the  sa**^ 
amount  of  heat  would  have  been  4787  kw.-hr.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration then  the  cost  for  water  heating  and  for  famishing  tbr 
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same  amount  of  heat,  the  cost  for  electric  heatln^r  under  the  uame 
conditions  as  obtained  durlns:  the  furnace  heating  would  have  been 
$50.87,  or  $8.39  per  week.  This  makes  electric  heatingr  cost  8.46 
times  that  for  coal  under  like  conditions. 

From  this  test,  electricity  sellingr  at  0.29  cts.  per  kw.-hr.  would 
furnlKh  heat  for  the  same  cost  as  coal  at  17.76  a  ton.  To  many 
the  advantages  of  electric  heating  are  worth  a  60^  increase  In  the 
cost  of  heating,  and  electricity  at  about  one-half  a  cent  per 
kw.-hr.  would  make  this  i>ossible. 

A  lower  rate  is  usually  given  by  electric  companies  for  **otf- 
peak  *'  loads.  In  the  winter  the  peak  load  comes  on  about  4  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  and  lasts  for  four  or  Ave  hours.  If  the  cus- 
tomer using  electricity  for  heating  is  to  receive  thin  low  oflt-peak 
rate,*  some  means  must  be  provided  for  storing  up  a  sunilus 
amount  of  heat  to  be  drawn  on  during  the  time  the  current  is 
cut  off  from  the  heating  syHtem.  Storage  tanks  using  water  are 
in  use,  but  as  far  as  the  writer  is  informed  no  entirely  satisfactory 
storage  system  has  as  yet  apt>eared.  The  off-peak  service 
com|>el8  the  use  of  liquid 'fllled  radiators,  and  makes  electric  heat- 
ing no  more  flexible  than  the  hot-water  or  steam  systems. 

Comparative  Operating  Costs  of  Qas  and  Electric  Cooking.  (Re- 
port of  Heating  Committee,  Association  of  Edison  Illuminating 
Companies,  September.  1906,  from  Poster's  Electrical  Engineer's 
Pocket  Book) 

The  comparative  operating  cost  of  electric  and  gas  cooking  de- 
pends upon  two  questions  —  the  relative  rates  for  gas  and  electric 
heat  units,  and  the  relative  heat  efficiencies  of  gas  and  electric 
apparatus.  A  third  quantity  —  the  effect  produced  by  the  different 
rates  and  modes  of  heat  applications  in  the  two  classes  of  utensils 
—  may  affect  the  efficiency  slightly,  but  the  existence  of  this  effect 
is  not  yet  verified. 

Starting  with  the  heat  of  coal,  which  may  be  fairly  estimated 
as  12.000  B.t.u.  per  pound,  we  compute  the  relative  efficiency  of 
the  heat  conversion  as  follows: 

Qas  Electricity 

1  lb.  coal  produces  5  cu.  ft.  gas  1  lb.  coal  produces  0.26  k.w. 
5  eu.  ft.  gas  contain  3000  B.tu.  0.26  k.w.  contains  863  B.t.u. 
Bfnciency     heat     conversion     is      Efficiency     heat     conversion     is 

awjQiaooQ  =  26%  ^yvM»  =7.1% 

Efficiency   electrical   heat   conversion 

=  28.4% 

Efficiency  gas  heat  conversion 

With  manufacturing  processes  of  equal  cost  per  pound  of  coal 
converted,  it  is  apparent,  then,  that  an  electric  heat  unit  must 
cost  nearly  four  times  as  much  as  a  gas  heat  unit,  but  with  pres- 
ent processes  the  relative  rates  are: 

Oas  Electricity 

11.00  per  1000  cu.  ft  10.10  per  k.w.-h. 

1  B.t.u.  .000167  cents  1  B.tu.  0.00293  cents 

Electric  B.tu.  0.00293 

=  17.6 

Qas  B.tu.  0.000167 
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It  is  known  that  the  efficiency  of  electrical  api>aratui»  ta  rnbci:: 
four  times  that  of  gas,  and,  consequently,  as  the  gna  uten^ 
requires  four  times  as  many  B.Lu.  the  above  figure  of  IT.S  is 
reduced  to  4.4.  If,  then,  the  rate  for  electricity  is  reduced  to  oc* 
quarter  of  that  assumed,  or  2.5  cts.  per  kw.-hr.,  this  figure  of  4  t 
is  changed  to  1.1,  and  we  have  practically  identical  operating  coc^i^ 

Comparison  Between  Gas  and  Electric  Rates.  According  u 
James  I.  Ayes  (report  for  National  EUectric  LJght  AaBociaiioc- 
May,  1904)  electric  heat  at  an  average  efficiency  of  70%  equ^t* 
0.4197  kw.-hrs..  per  1000  effective  heat  units,  and  for  105.000  ef- 
fective heat  units  there  would  be  required  44.06S  kw.-hrs.  to  giv^r 
the  same  reHuits.  To  compete  with  gas  at  equal  rate%  electrici:.^ 
will  have  to  be  sold 

at  6.67  at  per  kw.>hr.  where  gas  Is  at  $2.50  per  1.000  cu.  fL 
at  4.54  at  per  kw.-hr.  where  gas  is  at    2.00  per  1,000  cu.  fL 
at  3.40  at  per  kw.-hr.  where  gas  is  at    1.60  per  1.000  cu.  ft* 
at  2.83  at  per  kw.-hr.  where  gas  is  at    1.26  per  1,000  cu.  ft. 
at  2.27  at  per  kw.-hr.  where  gas  is  at    1.00  per  1.000  cu.  fL 

The  above  is  as  fair  a  comparison  as  can  be  made  where  exact 
figures  cannot  be  secured.  The  results  above  quoted  hmv«  bees 
checked  by  records  made  in  the  same  family  alternately  using  g&s 
and  electricity  each  week  for  considerable  periods  In  a  number  cf 
cases,  and  from  a  variety  of  records  obtained  otherwiae.  It  is 
assumed  that  suitable  equipments  both  of  electric  and  gma  appli- 
ances are  used. 

Cost  of  Electrical  Cooking  for  an  Averao^  Family.  (Frooi  Fos- 
ter's Electrical  Engineer's  Pocket   Book. ) 

Cost  of  Electric  Cooking.  The  American  Handbook  for  Electrics^ 
Engineers  gives  the  following:  The  average  consumption  per  per- 
son per  meal  ranges  from  about  0.2  to  0.8  kw.-hr.,  whi<^  at  1  ct^^ 
per  kw.-hr.,  correHponds  to  a  cost  per  person  per  meal  of  frois 
0.6  to  2.4  ct&  The  actual  cost  in  any  particular  case  of  ccHir^ 
depends  upon  the  number  of  persons  served,  the  food  cooked  aius 
the  kw.-hr.  co.st. 

•  The  Cost  of  Cooking  by  Electricity.  The  National  Electric  Llrbt 
Association,  June,  1912,  gives  the  following:  In  connection  wi'Ji 
the  installation  of  the  electric  range  in  the  residence  of  Mr.  Char!«> 
H.  Williams,  Grenerai  Manager  Northern  Colorado  Power  Company. 
Denver,  the  owner  recently  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  coxt  of 
electric  cooking  for  a  family  of  six  persons  for  a  period  of  tto 
days.  Energy  was  supplied  from  the  commercial  circuits  Kfi  th^ 
Denver  Gas  &  Electric  Light  Company.  The  range  is  wound  f>r 
220  volt  service  and  has  two  10  amp.  and  three  20  amp.  swltcih^ 
c<introl]ing  corresponding  baking  and  stove  circuits.  In  the  tabif 
are  given  the  character  of  meal,  materials  cooked,  maximum  de- 
manded in  kilowatts,  consumption  of  energy  in  kw.-hrs.  and  ctwc 
per  meal,  the  data  commencing  with  the  installation  of  the  electric 
range.  The  cost  of  electrical  energy  In  flgured  at  5  eta.  per  kw.-hr 
No  previous  experience  has  been  had  with  electric  cooking.  Rec- 
ords were  taken  by  a  pen-recording  wattmeter  which  was 
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fully  calibrated  with  an  instrument  of  precision.     Much 

taken  to  keep  the  ran^re  absolutely  free  from  dirt  during  tlie  prc^ 

resB  of  the  cookingr  tests. 


TABLE   XXIII.     COST   OP  ELECTRIC   COOKINa.    KAMILT 

SIX,  AT  6  CENTS  PER  K.W.-HOUR 


I  • 


Meal  and  materials  cooked  by  electric  range         £ctf^        %^ 


Dinner : 

4.6  lbs.  roast  lamb,  baked  white  and  sweet  po- 
tatoes, baked  rice  pudding 2.4  2.7       \l : 

Breakfast : 

Oatmeal,  baked  apples,  8  ;  coffee 2.24  2.6       1.  ; 

Lunch : 

Stewed  prunes,   tea  and  potatoes   0.6  0.87       4  Zi 

Dinner   

Breakfast : 

Oatmeal,  coffee    2.46  1.4  7. 

Lunch : 

Warming  potatoes,  flnnin  haddie  warmed,  tea  2.2  0.€S       3.: 

Dinner : 

3.5  lbs.  veal  roast,  baked  sweet  potatoes,   10 
baked  apples,  baked  Irish  potatoes 2.8  4. 26     217: 

Evening :  • 

Cooking  oatmeal   1.0  0.47       i:; 

Breakfast : 

Warming  oatmeal,  coffee   0.68  0.66       t'.l 

Testing  oven,  raising  temperature  from  cold 

to   hot    1.4  0.7         IS 

Dinner : 

Stewing    4.5    Iba     chicken,    boiled    potatoes, 

toast 2.08  2.0       1«  • 

Breakfast : 

Baked    apples,     8 ;     oatmeal,    coffee,     baking 

bread,  stewing  prunes 2.6  3.20     1<  ** 

Lunch : 

Boiled  potatoes,  coffee.  3  lbs.  pot  roast S.15     \l". 

Warming  coffee,   laundress  2  p.  m 0.05  0.1         ••  '• 

Dinner : 

Boiled  sweet  potatoes,  baked  potatoes,  baked 

cornbread    2.4  2.7$     I"  ~ 

Breakfast :  • 

Baked  apples,  oatmeal    1.0  0.65       i:: 

Dinner : 

Beef  stew,  carrots,  potatoes,  prune  stew 2.0  2.5       i:  > 

Breakfast : 

Baked  apples,  oatmeal 2.48  2.65     i:  T: 

Lunch : 

Warming  meat  and  coffee 1.4  0.7         S  :* 

Baking  3  loaves  graham  bread 1.28  1.S6       S  *» 

Dinner : 

Chicken    stew,    4.5    lbs. ;    cranberries»    1    qt. : 

potatoes  boiled  (6  large)    1.00  2.16     IIT: 
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Breakfast : 

Baked  apples,  oatmeal,  coffee 2.5  8.26     16.26 

Lunch : 

Warmin«r  meat  and  coffee 1.6  0.3&      1.76 

Dinner : 

Baked   flnnin   haddie,    boiled   potatoes,   baked 

apple   sauce    2.60         3.5       17.50 

JSreakfast  * 

Oatmeal',  coffee   0.6  0.6         3.00 

Liunch : 

WarminflT  meat,  potatoes  for  yeast 0.90         0.6         S.OO 

Dinner : 

Meat  pie,  potatoes  boiled   2.2  2.5       12.50 

Breakfast : 

Baked  apple,  oatmeal,  coffee 2.5  8.25     16.25 


Total    49.24     ^2.46 

Szperience  showed  that  some  energy  was  lost  by  changing  from 
one  heat  to  another  in  order  to  regulate  the  temperature  properly. 
It  was  found  that  after  the  oven  was  once  heated  baking  could  be 
done  at  small  cost.  Roughly  the  cost  of  electric  cooking  varied 
from  3  to  10  cts.  per  day  per  person  upon  the  basis  of  the  above 
rate  per  kw.-hr. 

Heater  Capacities  of  Simple  Devices.  (H.  O.  Swoboda  in  Electric 
Journal,  July,  1913.) 

The  heater  capacities,  given  below,  are  used  by  the  leading 
American  and  European  manufacturers  and  represent  a  fair  aver- 
age of  standard  practice.  The  figures  indicate  the  maximum 
amount  of  energy  required  to  raise  the  temperature  to  the  desired 
point,  less  energy,  of  course,  being  required  to  maintain  this  tem- 
perature. When  two  figures  are  given,  both  are  used,  one  for  slow 
and  one  for  quick  action. 

Air  Heaters: 

Convectors,  smallest  size,  three  heats 600  Watts 

Convectors,  largest  standard  size,  three  heats  ....     18,000 
Luminous  radiators,  smallest  size,  one  bulb,  single 

heat    250 

Luminous    radiators,    largest    standard    size,    four 

bulbs,  two  heats  2,000 

Quartzalite  radiators,  smallest  size,  two  heats....  600 

Quartzalite   radiators,   largest   standard   size,   two 

heats    1,600 

Show    window    convectors,    capacity    per    running 

yard,  single  heat 300 

Street  car  heaters,  smallest  unit,  three  heats 250 

Street    car   heaters,    largest    standard    unit,    three 

heats    460 

Air  humidifiers   (bronchitis  kettles) 600 

Back  rounders,  for  books,  three  heats 300 

Beer  vat  driers,  three  heats 3,000 

Boilers,  double   (cereal  cookers),  small  size  3  pints, 

three  heats 440 

Boilers,  double,  largest  standard  size  6  quarts,  three 

heats    1,300 

Boilers,  hot  water,  heaters  inside,  smallest  size  3  gal- 
lons, three  heats  600 

Boilers,   hot  water,   heaters  inside,  largest  standard 

size  100  gala,  three  heats 14,000       " 


«4 
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Branding  irons,  single  heat   150  to  C^O  WatU> 

Broilers,  in  open  shape,  smallest  sise  16  in.  by  14  in., 

two  heats    2,600 

Broilers,  largest  standard  size.  32  in.  by  30  in^  two 

heats    10,000 

Broilers,  open  plates,  smallest  sise  8  in.  by  7%   ina., 

single  heat   000 

Broilers,  open  plates,  largest  standard  sise  39  ins.  by 

19  ins.- two  heats 0.400 

Cauterising   in.«itrument8,    without   loss   in   oontroller 

30    to  75 

Celluloid  heaters,  three  heats 900 

Chafing  dishes,  smallest  sise  2  pints,  three  heats....  250 

Chafing  dishes,  largest  standard  sise   3  pints,   three 

heats    000 

Chocolate   warmers,   for  maintaining  chocolate   in   a 

fluid  state  for  dipping,  smallest  sise  12    ins.  by 

6  Yj  ins.  by  6  ins.,  three  heats 220 

Chocolate  warmers,  largest  standard  sise,  14^  ins.  by 

1%  ins.  by  6  Ins..  three  heats.. 204 

Cigar  lighters,  continuous  service,  single  heat 25 

Cigar  lighters,  intermittent  service,  single  heat..  75  to  200 

Circulation   water   heaters,   used  in   connection   with 

boilers,  smallest  sise,  two  heats 1.800 

Circulation  water  heaters,  largest  standard  sise,  two 

heats    3.000 

Coffee    percolators,     smallest     sise     1     pint,     single 

heat    250  to  400 

Coffee  percolators,  largest  standard  sise  4  pints,  three 

heats 350  to  600 

Coffee  percolators,  re.staurant  sise,  12  quarts,  single 

heat    760 

Coffee  roasters,  smallest  sise  2  to  3  lbs.,  three  heats. .  800 

ColTee   roasters,    largest   standard  sise   8   to   10   lbs., 

three  heats 3.000 

Coffee  urns,  smallest  sise  2  gals.,  three  heats 1,400 

Coffee  urns,  largest  standard  sise  5  gals.,  three  heats       2.500 

Combs,  heated,  single  heat 50 

Corn  poppers,  1  quart,  single  heat 300 

Coolcing   vessels    with   covers,   smallest   sise   2   pints, 

three  heat.s 600 

Cooking  vessels,  largest  standard  sise,  26  gals.,  three 

heats    7.S00 

Corset  irons,  8  %  lbs.,  two  heats   600 

Cosmetic  heater.s,    single   heat    25 

Curling  irons,   self-containing,  single  heat 20 

Curling  irons,  heater  in  separate  tubing,  single  heat 

: 60    to  400 

Dentist's  tools,  such  as  root  canal  driers,  guttapercha 

instruments,   blericher  i>oints,    wax   spatulas,   hot 

air  syringe.s  without  loss  in  controller 6  to  30 

Disc    Stoves,    smallest   diameter    3    Ins.,    single   heat 

100     to  400 

Disc  stoves,  largest  standard  diameter  20  ins^,  three 

heats     2.700 

Distilling  apparatus  for  ether,  three  heats 300 

Distilling  apparatus  for  water,  smallest  sise  1  quart 

per  hr.,  single  heat   1.000 

Distilling  apparatus,  largest  standard  sise  8  quarts 

per  hr..  single  heat 6,000 

Domestic    flat    irons,    smallest    size    3    lbs.,    single 

heat     200  to  250 

Domestic  flat  irons,  largest  standard  sise  9  lbs.,  sin- 
gle   heat     400  to  076 

Drag  \Ton»,  smallest  size  30  lbs.,  single  heat 1.400 

Drag  irons,  largest  standard  sise  50  lbs.,  single  heat       1.000 
Egg  boilers,  smallest  size  1  egg.  single  heat ,  20Q 
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Eff§r    boilers,    larirest    standard    else    &   eggs,    three 

heats    860  to  600  Watt« 

Finishing   (polishing)  irons,  smallest  size  4  lbs.*  two 

heats    250  to  S80 

Finishing  (polishing)  irons,  largest  standard  sise  6  Mi 

lbs.,   two  heats 450 

Fireless    cookers 150  to  660 

Flask  heaters,  8^  ins.  diameter,  three  heats 600       " 

Flat  plates,  rectangular  or  oval,  used  as  food  warm- 
ers, griddle  plates,  laboratory  plates,  glue  plates^ 
smallest  size  4  by  4  Ins.,  three  heats 60 

Plat  prates,  largest  standard  size  80  by  40  ins.,  three 

heats     4,600 

Foot  warmers,  smallest  size  9  ins.  by  10  Ins.,  single 

heat    . . '. 60 

Foot  warmers,  largest  standard  size  10  by  12  Ins., 

three   heats    400 

Frying  pans,  round,  smallest  diameter  4  ins.,  single 

heat     800 

Frying    pans,    largest    stiindard    diameter,    12    Ins., 

three    heats 1,800  to       2.000 

f*rying  pans,   rectangular,   with  cover,   smallest  size 

10  by  6  V^  by  6  ins.,  three  heats 1,000 

Frying  pans,  rectangular,  with  cover,  largest  stand- 
ard size  24  by  12  by  6  ins.,  three  heats 8.800 

P*umaces  for  dentists^  with  controller 600 

Furnaces  for  heat  treatment  of  tool  steels  and  other 
metal lurgtcal  work: 

1  SOO^  F.  maximum,  smallest  size 450 

largest  standard  size 4/150 

2  000**  F.  maximimi,  smulient  size 650 

largest  standard  size 16,000 

3  600"*   F.  maximum>  smallest  size 10,000 

largest  standard  size 75,000 

Furnace,    H^roult    15-ton    steel,    with    controller. . . .  1.500     KH. 
Furnaces,    vacuum    type,    for    laboratory,    research 

work  — 

6  cu.  In.  capacity,  5  600**   F.  maximum 16     Kw. 

126  cu.  in.  capacity,  3  100'  F.   maximum 60     Kw. 

Glove  form  heaters,  single  heat 50  Watts 

Glue  cookers  with  circulation  water  heaters,  smallest 

size  3  gals.,  three  heats 1,800       *' 

Glue   cookers,   lart^tut   standard   size    25   gals.,    three 

heats 7,200 

Glue  pots  with  immersed  heaters  — 

smalient  size    y*   pint,   three   heats 150  to  330 

largest  standard  size  5  gals.,  three  heats. . '. 2.500 

Grold  annealers  for  dentists  with  controller 400 

Goose  Irons  for  tailors.  Kmallest  size  12  lbs.... 600  to  770 

Goose  irons,  largest  standard  size  25  lbs 826 

Hat  brim  irons,  single  heat    ^  50 

Hat  form  heaters,  three  heats M  •       600 

Hatters'  irons,  9  to  15  lbs.,  two  heats 460 

Heating  pads,  smallent  size  11  by  15  Ins.,  three  heats  60 
Heating    pads,    largest    standard    size    24  by  60    ins., 

three    heats    400 

Hot  air  blowers,  smallest  size,  two  heats 500 

Hot  air  blowers,  largest  standard  size,  two  heats..  1,400 

Hot  water  cups,  smallest  s»ze    Vi  pint,  single  heat..  150 
Hot  water  cups,  largest  standard  size  2  pints,  single 

heat    500 

Hot  water  (tea  kettles),  smallest  size  1  pint,  sin- 
gle heat    J^. 250  to  300 

Hot  water  (tea    kettles),    largest    ^^ndard    size    2 

quarts,   three  heats    '.  750 

Hot  water  pitchers,  smallest  sizd  1  quart,  single  heat  *       600 
Hot  water  pitchers,   largest   standard   size   3   quarts. 

single  heat 660  to  10,000 
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Hot  water  tanks  for  manufacturing  purposes;  snuUI- 

I       '-eat  size  26  gals.,  two  heats 4,S09  Wu: 

Hot  water  tankH,  largest  standard  size  S2  gals,,  two 

heats    10,000 

Immersion  colls,  small  size  6^  ins.  diameter,  three 

heats     440 

Immersion   coils,   largest  standard  size   11   ins.  dia- 
meter, three  heaUt   2.500 

Immersion  heaters,  cylindrical  t3i>e,  smallest  size  2% 

inn.  diameter,  three  heats  300 

ImmerHlon  heaters,  cylindrical  type,  largest  standard 

size  20  ins.  diameter,  three  heats 10.00^ 

Immersion  disc  heaters,  smallest  size  3  ins.  diameter, 

two  heats    150 

Immersion  disc  heaters,  largest  standard  size  8  Ins. 

diameter,   two  heats    600 

Immersion  tube  heaters,  smallest  size,  single  heat...  17it 

Immersion  tube  heaters,  largest  standard  size,  single 

heat     600 

Inhaling  apparatus,  smallest  size  H  pint,  single  heat  100 

Inhaling  apparatus,  largest  standard  size  2%   pints. 

three    heats    800 

Instantaneous   hot    water   heaters,    smallest    size    ^ 

pint  per  min.,  tem|>erature  Increase  68"  F COO 

Instantaneous   hot    water   heaters,    largest    standard 

size  10  quarts  i>er  minute,  temperature  increase 

136*   P 24.000 

Ironing    machine    (mangles),    smallest    size    40    ins. 

long,   three  heats   2.400 

Ironing  machine,  largest  standard  size  80  in&  lotkg, 

three    heats     ; 6,400 

Lace  iron,  single  heat    70 

Machine   irons  for  tailors,  with  controllers,   smallest 

size    12   lbs 770      " 

Machine   irons  for   tailors,    with   controllers,    largest 

standard   size   18   lbs.    770 

Melting  pots  for  pitch.  smalle.Ht  size  12  ins.  diameter. 

2  Yt   Ins.  deep,  three  heats   1.300 

Melting  pots  for  pitch,  largest  standard  size  16  ins. 

diameter,  2%  ins.  deep,  three  heats 1.600      " 

Melting  pots  for  sealing  wax,  parafflne,  smallest  size 

Vt   pint,  single  heat   80 

Melting    pots    for    sealing    wax.    parafllne.    largest 

standard  size  5  quarts,  three  heats 650 

Melting  i>ots  for  soft   metal    (lead  alloys),   smallest 

size  4  lbs.,  three  heats   200 

Melting   pots   for   soft    metal    (lead   alloys),    largest 

standard  size  50  lbs.,  three  heats 1,500 

Milk  sterilizers  for  8  bottles,  three  heats 700 

Milk   testing  sets,   single  heat    600 

Milk  warmers  for  8  ounce  bottles 400  to  500 

Oil  tempering  baths,  smallest  size  9  gals.,  with  con- 
troller   600"    F.    max.    temp 6,060 

Oil   tempering  baths,   largest  standard  size   37  gals. 

with  controller  600'   P.   max.   temp 20,000 

Ovens  for  iMiking,  roasting,  drying,  warming,  enamel- 
ing, smallest  size  14  by  14  by  18  Ins..  three  heats  200 
Ovens  for  baking,  roasting,  drying,  warming,  enamel- 
ing,  largest  standard  size.   42  by   30  by  67  ins.. 

three    heats    10.000 

Potato  cookers,  smallest  size  5  quarts,  three  heats. .  760 

Potato  cookers,  largest  standard  size  10  quarts,  three 

heats    1.000 

Potato  steamers  for  hotels,  smallest  size  20  quarts, 

six    h^ats    3,000 

Potato  steamers  for  hotels,  largest  standard  size  50 

quarts,   six   h«»ats    4,50ft 

Puff  irons,  smallest  size  3  by  %  Ins.,  three  heats....  16S 
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Puff  irons,  iarerest  standard  size  6  by  3^  ins.,  three 
heats    

Ranges  for  domestic  and  restaurant  use,  2  to  6  per- 
sons      

Rajiges  for  domestic  and  restaurant  use,  6  to  12  per- 
sons     

Ranges  for  domestic  and  restaurant  use.  12  to  20 
persons    

Sand  box  heaters  for  trolley  cars,  single  heat 

Sealing  wax  heaters,  hand  tool  style,  single  heat 

Shoe  irons,  portable,  single  handle,  six  heats 

Shoe  irons,  portable,  double  handle,  six  heats 

Shoe  relasting  irons,  portable,  single  heat 

Shoe  warmers,  smallest  size  4  ins.  by  1%  ins.  by 
%   ins.  single  heat   

Shoe  warmers,  largest  standard  size  8  ins.  by  3  ins. 
by   1    in.,  single  heat    

Sleeve  irons,  3  V^  lbs.,  two  heats 

Soldering  irons,  smallest  size   10  ounces,  single  heat 

Soldering  irons,  largest  standard  size  4^  lbs.,  single 
heat    

Steam  sterilizers,  small  size  5  quarts,  three  heats... 

Steam  sterilizers,  large  size  6  quarts,  three  heats. . . . 

Sterilizers  for  surgical  and  dental  instruments,  small- 
est size  8  Ins.  by  3V6  ins.  by  2  Ins.,  three  heats. . 

Sterilizecs  for  surgical  and  dental  instruments,  larg- 
est standard  size,  24  ins.  by  6  ins.  by  4  Ins.,  three 
heats     1   400  to 

Sweating  blankets,  60  ins.  by  18  Ins..  with  controller 

Toaster  stoves  domestic,  portable  type,  single 
heat     400  to 

Toaster  stoves,  restaurant  type,  single  heat.l  500  to 

Towel  dryers,  three  heats   

Waffle  irons,  each  section,  single  heat   

Welding    machines,    smallest    sizes 

Welding  machines,  largest  sizes   150.000 

Electric  Current  Required  for  Heating  Water:  (Engineerinjc 
Magazine,  August,  1914.)  *  .4 

Radiation  losses  are  based  on  2  ins.  of  asbestos  or  magnesia  la'gf 
ging.  > 

No  radiation  losses  from  the  pipes  of  the  connecting  system  have 
been  included  in  these  calculations. 

Computations  are  made  at  100  per  cent  efficiency,  so  that  diie  at^ 
lowance  should  be  made  to  suit  the  conditions  present  in  each  ap- 
plication. 

Electrically  Heated  Devices  In  the  Printing  Shop  of  P.  F.  CoU 
Her  &  Son,  New  York.  From  Foster's  Electrical  Engineer's  Pocket 
Book.)  ^ 

»„„  Max.  Min. 

Apparatus  Type  and  size  amp.  amp.  Volts   Watts 

2  glue  pots  Simplex,   20  gals 100     22        110     22,000 

23       ••       *•  Hadaway,  1  qt "  '       *'         '  '"*'* 

1  ••       ••  Simplex,    1    qt 

8       "       "  Hadaway,  2  qts 

2  **       "  Hadaway,   2  gals 

2  wax  heaters 

5  press  heads  22  ins.  by  24  ins.  by  3%  ins. 

•'   „  4*  •«      «•     •«     •«      «•      •«     ••       •• 

J        „  .«  il      .«     14     *t      It      ..     ..       .. 

1 
1 


400  Watts 

4.000 

<4 

5,500 

«« 

7,500 
100 

75 
100 
210 

50 

«< 
1« 
•f 

20 

«  < 

.30 

300 

75 

il 

• 

II 
«,l 

450 
3.500 
4,000 

•  1 
II 
II 

850 

II 

l,80(f 
80Q. 

• 

li" 
1*. 

600 
3,000, 
600^ 
385' 
1,000 

n  AAA 

1.*   . 

If* 
*•- 

^^  «i       II    «i   il   II    11    II   •*     •! 

i«      ••       "    ••   "   "    «•    "   **     •♦ 


2 

.5 

«• 

5.06i) 

2.5 

II 

275 

10 

2.5 

11 

8,800 

22.8 

220 

12.672 

100 

40 

110 

22.000 

35 

2.8 

at 

19.?5a. 
3.9.60 

36 

4 

II 

36 

3.6 

II 

3.96.0 

36 
36 

3.5 
4.5 

II 
II 

3,960  . 
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Max.  Min. 
Apparatus  Type  and  size  amp.  amp.   Volts   Wat: 

1        -  "  19      ••     "    12     30         2.5         ••  a.* 

1        "  ••  12     *'     **     ••      **      "     "        **       25         2.5         •*  r,T. 
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Laboratory  Use  of  Electric  Heating  Devices.  The  milk  supply  ' 
New  York  City  is  t^overned  by  tests  ma.de  in  the  L*a.boratory  of  : 
Bqard  of  Health,  by  means  of  electric  stoves.  Twenty-five  4-  a 
disc  «toves,  of  60  watts  capacity,  are  used  to  boil  the  ether  us--. 
in  the  test9.  Fourteen  times  per  hour  these  little  stoves  cause  tV 
ether  to  vaporize.  The  ercrm  producer,  measuring  22  by  22  by  .. 
Ins.,  is  heated  to  130"  C,  by  means  of  electricity,  a  maximum  cu*- 
rent  of  16  amp.  being  employed  for  15  mlns.  every  hour,  while  : 

TABL.B  XXV.     ELECTRIC  CURRENT   REQUIREH)  FX)R  H&AT- 

ING  WATER 

s 


c    •§  21  2o*-*      Total  kw.  Input  requ:r«-! 

,     o  .o  o     lu  c^Sto  supply  radiation  io5:«- 

S       **  5  J    SSS  2^§  :;  j^5  and  raine  teraperaturfe  -f 

!•       9  -^  =^    -o  .  3c2  3^     tank   and    water   from  *» 

h       ^  ^  i    ?'SS  &2*  g§^  deg.  to  160  des.  in 

P  fi  1^  fcS    |l|  |S|  'I^S      hour  hours  hour,  hour, 

12  3  10  100       126.  168.  2.920.        3.14      1.60      1.08        i'A 

17  2.8  12  142       164.  193.  4,140.        4.41      2.24       1.52        944 

18  3  12  150  161.  201.  4.380.  4.66  2.37  -  1  61  >»f 
21  3.6  12  175  183.  229.  5.120.  6.44  2.77  1.87  I  KJ 
M  4  12  200  206.  253.  5.840.  6.20  3.15  2.13  1>-1 
28  3.6  14  233  220.  285.  6,820.  7.22  3.66  2  48  1%Z\ 
60  3  16  250  227.  317.  7.310.  7.74  3.93  2.66  1 «.» 
|2  4  14  267       249.  324.  7.790.        8.24     4.18      2.83      1  T4« 

35  5  13  292       278.  348.  8.520.        9.00     4.67      3  10      1  *:J 

36  4.5  14  300      271.  359.  8.770.        9.26     4.70      8.18     1^41 
40  5  14  333       300.  377.  9.730.     10.26     6.21      3,52     2  1" 
42  4  16  350      286.  412.  10,220.      10.77     5.46      3.69      2r 


<8  6  14  400  352.  466.  11.680.  12.32     6.26      4.23     2  «I 

13  4  18  442  380.  522.  12.900.  13.69      6.88      4.64      2  85 

63  6  15  526  411.  705.  15.330.  16.24      8.22     5  55     3  41 

66.  5  18  660  396.  880.  16,050.  17.13     8.66     5.84     3  5i 

79  6  18  658  468.  915.  19.210.  20.36  10.36      6.94      4  r( 

82  6  20  684  447.  968.  19.940.  21.13   10.65      7,19      4  41 

85  5  20  708  447.  1.020.  20,680.  21.92   11.07      7.46      4  54 

100  6  22  834  498.  1.056.  24,330.  26.64   12.94      8.71      6  31 

120  6  24  1,000  657.  1.232.  29.200.  80.71   15.49   10.42     Jw 

140  6  24  1.168  645.  1,408.  34,300.  36.03   18.18   12.22     7  4« 

150  4  30  1.230  608.  1.480.  3f^l0.  38.89   19.30   12  97     7  >« 

168  7  24  1,100  740.  1.654.  40,880.  42.90   21,64   14.65      8  S< 

180  5  30  1.500  712.1.690.  43.800.  45.86   23.10   16  62     9  <5 

192  §  24  1.600  828.  1.900.  46,720.  49.16  24.79   16:66   10  !« 

220  6  30  1.M35  8,36.  2,025.  53.290.  66.61    28.01    18  81    11  l* 

250  7  30  2.082  953.  2,110.  60.830.  63.42  31.96  2l'46   13  »< 

??S  5  22  2.i60  1.062.  2.326.  7r.780.  74.64   37.58  WW     5  3* 

ill  5  2S  ?'^26  1.033.  3,415.  76.650.  80.68   40.66  27.2©  16.43 

2SS  I  ?S  I'VA  ^'V\'  ^80®-  ^8'820.  93.21    46.90   3i:46   19  11 

i?J  2  ?S  ?'^®^  ^'312.  3,170.  102.200.  106.00  62.85   35.12   2093 

Ia2  %  \l  Wll  ^'246.  3.134.  106.200.  108.96   54.79   36  74   22.31 

50*  7  42  4.172  1.416.  3.620,  122,300.  126.63  62.62  42.6$  25.87 
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amps,  keep  up  the  desired  temperature.  The  cocoa  and  coffee 
trade  has  applied  electric  heat  to  its  small  desiccating:  or  drying 
cabinets.  A  dryer  3.5  by  6  ft.,  requiring  a  temperature  *  of  160 
desrrees.  requires  about  74  watts  per  cu.  ft.  when  properly  jacketed. 
The  beans  are  particularly  susceptible  to  the  odors  arising  from 
combustion,  hence  the  advantage  of  electric  heat  For  drying  klliia 
40  watts  per  cu.  ft.  are  recommended. 

Candy  Manufacture.  Warming  tables  and  chocolate  dipping- 
pots  have  proved  successful.  60  watts  produce  sufficient  heat  to 
keep  the  chocolate  in  working  condition.  A  30-gal'.  tank  holding 
caramel  paste  is  supplied  with  10  kw.-hrs.  to  keep  the  ^.  paste' at 
285"  C,  and  each  melting  costs  about  65  cts.  The  service  is  inter- 
mittent, hence  the  adaptability  of  electric  heat. 

Soldering  and  Branding  Irons.  The  canning  industry,  as  well 
as  the  makers  of  switchboards,  and  others,  And  the  electric  solder- 
ing iron  a  useful  and  economical  tool.  It  has  been  found  mipre 
economical  to  operate  electric  soldering  irons  heated  by  current 
costing  5  ct&  per  kw.-hr.  than  irons  heated  in  gas  furnaces,  with 
gas  at  91.00  per  1000  cu.  ft.  Heaters  of  110-watt  capacity  are 
made,  into  which  a  soldering  iron  is  thrust,  thereby  doing  away 
with  the  connecting  handle  cord.  One  thousand  hOgs  per  hour  are 
stamped  "  Inspected "  by  the  government  meat  inspectors  in  Chi- 
cago, by  means  of  a  400-watt  branding  tool,  which  is  an  electric 
soldering  iron  with  a  die  inserted  instead  of  the  copper  tip. 

Thawing   Water  Pipes.     The   following  figures  show   the   det4i)i| 

of  operation   of  a   44-cell   storage   battery   outfit,    mounted   on   an 

automobile  truck,  in  comparison  with  those  obtained  by  the  use  of 

a   rheostat  in  series  with  a  d.c.   3   wire  Edison  system   With  tha 

neutral  wire  grounded.     The  figures  represent  the  average  amouiUs 

in  each  case. 

Cost 
Am-    K.W.     Time,  Pipe,  Volt-         per     Revenue 
peres  hours   mins.  inch,    age        case    per  case 
Storage   battery    ..   613       1.89       5.44     %       31.6     $10.85     $1S.40 
Street  supply    275     10.4       19.0       %     120.0       14.43       16.93 

The  street  supply  is  used  until  the  season  has  so  far  advanced 
that  the  number  of  cases  will  warrant  the  exclu^ve  service  of  an 
automobile  truck. 

Power  Required  for  Electric  Thawing  of  Frozen  Mains: 

TABLE  XXVL  DATA  ON  THE  AMOUNT  OF  CURRENT  AND 

THE  LENGTH  OF  TIME  REQUIRED  TO  THAW  FROZEN 

WATER  PIPES  BY  ELECTRICITY 

Size  pipe 
(Iron)  • 
inches 

% 

% 

1 

1 
.4 
10 
*  Add  50%  to  amperage  for  thawing  lead  pipe. 


Time  required 

Length 

to  thaw, 

feet 

Volts 

Amperes 

min. 

Kw.-hr. 

40 

60 

300 

8 

2 

100 

55 

135 

10 

1.24 

250 

60 

400 

20 

6.67 

250 

60 

600 

20 
Hours 

8.33 

700 

55 

175 

5 

48.1 

1.300 

65 

260 

8 

42.9 

800 

62 

400 

2 
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Cost  of  Operating  Electrically  Heated  Uteneile. 
Biectrical  Engineer's  Pocket  Book.) 


(From  Foster's 


Average 
watt 
Article  hour 

consump- 
tion' 

Chafing  dish    400 

Pint  baby  milk  warmer  and  food  heater  260 

8uart  food  heater   600 

ofifee    percolator    300 

Stove,  8  ins 600 

Stove,  8  ins 800 

Boiler  9  by  12  ins 1200 

Curling  iron  heater   60 

Iron,  3  Ya  lbs 250 

Iron,  6  lbs 600 

Frying  pan  (7  ins.  diameter)    600 

Waffle  iron    600 

Tea  kettle   300 

Glue  pot,  1  qt 300 

Soldering  iron,  2  lb 200 

Doctor's  Kterillzer 1000 

Bate's  room  radiator   1000 

Heating  pad   60 


T>»rirwi  Costdur- 
of        ingthat 

opSra-  fT^^^  ** 
iillr    lOctR-per 

kw.-hr., 

Ct9L 


tion, 
min. 


20 

6 

6 
20 
16 
16 
16 
15 
30 
30 
30 
12 
20 
20 
30 
30 
30 
perhr. 


1.33 
1-25 
0.60 
1.00 
1.25 
2.00 
3.00 
0.15 


25 
SO 
50 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
5.00 
0.60 


The  Power  Consumption  of  Domestic  Heating  Devices  Electrically 

Operated  and  their  Cost  of  Operation  per  Hour  on  a  Basis  of  10c. 

per  kw.-hr.  for  Electricity: 

Watts  Cents 

Broilers.   3   ht 300  to  1200  3  to  12 

Chafing  dishes.  3  ht 200  to    600  2  to    5 

Cigar  lighters    76  0.75 

Coffee   percolators   for   6    in.   stove 100  to    440  1  to  4.4 

Coil    heaters     110  to    440  1.1  to  4.4 

Corn  popper 300  3 

Curling-iron   heaters    60  0.6 

Double  boilersi  6  in.,  3  ht.  stove 100  to    440  1  to  4.4 

Flatiron   (domestic  size)    3  lb&    275  2.75 

Flatiron    (domestic  size)    4  lbs 350  3.5 

Flatiron    (domestic  size)    6  lbs 400  4 

Flatiron    (domestic  size)    6  lbs 475  4.75 

Flatiron    (domestic  size)    7.5  lbs 540  5.4 

Flatiron    (domestic  size)   9  lbs 610  6.1 

Foot  warmers    60  to    400  0.5  to  4 

Frying  kettles.  8  in.  diameter 826  8.26 

Griddle  cake  cookers,  9  by  12  ins.,  3  ht..  330  to    880  3.3  to  8.8 

Gciddle-cake  cookers.  12  by  18  ins.,  3  ht..  600  to  1600  6  to  15 

Heating  ^ads    60  0.5 

Instantaneous  flow  water  heaters 2000  20 

Kitchenettes    (complete),   average 1500  15 

Nursery  milk  warmers    450  4.5 

Ornamental   stoves   250  to    600  2.5  to   5 

Ov.ens   1200  to  1600  12  to  15 

Plate  warmers 300  3 

Radiators    700  to  6000  7  to  60 

Ranges :  3  heats,  4  to    6  people 1000  to  4616  10  to  44 

Ranges  :  3  heats,  6  to  1 2  people 1100  to  6260  1 1  to  52 

Ranges  :  3  heats,  12  to  20  people 2000  to  7200  20  to  72 

Shaving   mugs    150  to  1.6 

Stovefs  (plain),  4.5  in.,  3  ht 60  to    220  0.5  to  2.2 

Stoves  (plain).  6  in..  3  ht 100  to    440  4.4 

Stoves   (plain).  7  in.,   3  ht 120  to    600  1.2  to  6 
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Watts  Cents 

Stove  (plain),  8  in..  3  ht 165  to    825  1.6  to  8.2^ 

Stoves   (plain),  10  in..  3  ht 276  to  1100  2.6  to  11 

Stoves   (plain).  12   in.,   3  ht 326  to  1300  3.2  to  IS   . 

Stove,  traveler's 200  2  « 

Toasters,  9  In.  by  12  in.,  3  ht 830  to    880  S.2  td  8.8 

Toasters,  12  in.  by  18  in .  3  ht 500  to  1600  6  to  16 

Urns,   1-gal.,   3  ht 110  to    440  lto4L4" 

Urns,   2-gaI.,   3  ht 220  to    660  2.2  to  6.6 

Urns,   3-eral.,  3  ht    330  to  1320  2.6  to  13.8 

Urns.  5-gal.,  3  ht 400  to  1700  4  to  17 

Waffle   irons*,   2   waffles    770  7.6 

Waffle  irons,  3  waffles T    1150  11.6 

An  Electric  Heater  for  Thawing  E plosives  was  used  at  the  Roose- 
velt drainagre  tunnel  in  Cripple  Creek,  Colo.,  says  the  En^neering* 
Record,  May  16,  1909.  It  consists  of  two  12  in.  by  24  in.  rec- 
tangular frames  made  of  1.6  in.  by  .25  in.  iron,  held  apart  3  ins. 
vertically  and  supported  on  leers  above  the  floor.  Telephone  insu- 
lators spaced  on  1.6  in.  centers  are  placed  around  the  sides  of  each 
frame,  and  between  each  corresponding  pair  of  Insulators  ordinary 
colls  of  ^Ivanised  telephone  wire  are  strung:,  all  the  sets  of  wir«B 
being  connected  in  series.  The  colls  are  heated  by  the  electric 
lighting  current,  and  in  about  30  minutes  warm  the  small  powder 
house,  4  ft.  by  6  ft.  in  ground  plan  and  6  ft.  high,  to  a  temperature 
of  80  deg.  F.  The  cost  of  this  method  of  heating  is  about  10  cts. 
lier  24  hrs.  and  is  said  to  be  far  more  economical  than  if  coal  were 
used  for  fuel. 

Cost  of  Electric  Heating  In  Shoe  Factory.  (Electrical  World, 
March  31.  1917.)  In  this  establi.shment  thirteen  machines,  are 
provided  with  electric  heat,  and  in  the  eight  months  ended  Feb.  28, 
1917,  the  total  energy  consumption  for  this  service  was  19,600 
kw.-hrs.,  the  number  of  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured  being  118^359. 
The  average  energy  required  per  100  pairs  of  shoes  was  about  16.66 
kw.-hrs.  The  energy  consumption  of  the  several  machines  for  heat- 
ing service  was  as  follows  In  the  months  of  maximum  arfd  mini- 
mum shoe  production : 

August,  1916  November,  1916 

16,998  kw.-hr.  12,490  kw.-hr. 

Number  pairs  manufactured  Per  100  Per  100 

Total         pairs         Total         pairs 

Two   Goodyear  stitchers    369  2.2  848  2.8 

Two    Goodyear   welters    232  1.4  192  ,1.6 

Two   pulling-over   machines    ...  616  3.6  8J  v.* 

Four    box    toe    machines 724  4.3  700  6.6 

Oni»   bottom   drior    741  4.4  638  6.1 

One   bottom    filler    ... 211  1.2  178  1.4 

One    Gem    Insole    machine    72  0.4  43  V* 

^  2966  176  2182  17.6 

• 

It  will  be  noticed  that  while  the  energy  per  100  pairs  of  shoes 
Is  apparently  a  constant,  except  for  the  pulling-over  machines,  the 
energy  con.sumed  is  much  less  for  quantity  production.  For  manu- 
facturing or  other  reasons  the  energy  con.sumptlon  of  the  pulling- 
over  machines  was  much  greater  in  August  than  in  the  following 
November. 
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Proving   the   Economy  of   Electric   Cooking.     (Electrical    Worii 
Auff.  19f  1916.)     Figrures  recently  secured  on  the  coist  of  operaua« 
t,wenty-nine   electric    ranges   In    the   Boulevard   Court    ApartmesL; 
Detroit,  Mich.,  grive  2  kw.-hrs.  per  day  as  the  average  conawimpt.  *■ 
for  cooking  for  families  of  two  and  three  persona     In    Uie  sani- 
apartments  the  use  of  electrical  energy   for  purposes   otber  th^. 
cooking  averaged  a  trifle  above  5  kw.-hr.  per  day  during  tbe  pen  -i 
of  observation.     In   only  one   instance   was  it   apparent    that   th 
electric  range   was  not  being  used  regultu*ly,   the   coBsumptloo    l 
the  other  twenty-eight  cases^  varying  from  a  minimum  daily  cc':>- 
sumption  of  0.44  kw.-hr.   to  a  maximum  of  4.4  kw.-hra  per  daj 


TJ'ABLB  XXVn.     PiaURRS   ON  CONSUMPTrON  ANO   POST  07 

ELKCTRIC  COOKING  BY  TWENTY-NINR  EL.ECTRIC 

RANQE  USERS,  BOULEVARD  APARTMENTS. 

DETROIT 

iTw  itv  Monthly 

Apartment                                    No.  of  ™«rJ«^  cowt  ftor 

O-y-  by"™S^       '"SSL"* 

Flfst  floor: 

1    68  167  $a.ll 

2    52  28  .54 

3    59  ^  1.12 

4    48  lot  2.«6 

6    63  160  3  05 

8    36  137  4  71 

Second  floor: 

1    62  77  1  S« 

2    60  108  2  5f 

3    62  98  1  >o 

4    60  117  2.34 

5    63  119  2  27 

5    30  ^^  »-W 

f    37  26  .76 

8    62  159  SOS 

Third  floor: 

1    59  68  1.28 

3    60  265  5.Sd 

6    45  80  2.27 

6    60  67  MS 

7    48  44  l.U 

8    46  112  2.SS 

Fourth  floor: 

1    69  98  2.14 

4    68  171  S.26 

5    62  201  S.9S 

6    62  168  S.25 

7    68  S^  1.8S 

8 62  196  S.79 

dksement : 

5    35  53  l.SO 

7    35  2  .08 

Front    50  69  1.S6 

29                                                   1554  days  3121  S2.4S 

Average    53.6  days  2  )>er  day 

60  per  month 
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The  ranges  Installed  are  a  recent  model,  the  feature  of  which  is 
the  compartment  (or  flreless)  cooker.  This  cooker  is  set  into  the 
body  of  the  stove  so  that  its  cover  when  closed  is  flush  with  the 
(x>okinK  surface  and  is  flanked  on  either  side  by  a  hot  plate.  The 
oven  is  of  the  elevated  type  with  a  glass  door.  An  automatic  clock 
mechanism  operates  a  master  switch  and  pilot  lamp,  this  feature 
being  desigrned  to  prevent  the  circuit  being  left  **on*'  through  for- 
setfulness  upon  the  part  of  the  operator. 

A  study  of  the  subjoined  data  will  reveal  several  interesting 
facts.  It  Is  not  apparent,  for  example,  that  more  than  one  of  the 
active  users  of  the  cooking  service  was  extravagant  in  that  service 
alone.  In  all  cases  but  one  where  the  total  monthly  bills  were 
above  15.  the  energy  used  otherwi.se  than  in  the  range  amounts  to 
approximately  30%  of  the  total,  whereas  the  average  of  the  entire 
twenty-nine  apartments  shows  that  about  25%.  in  round  flgures. 
was  used  for  light  and  purposes  other  than  cooking. 

Another  interesting  fact  is  that  in  1554  range-days,  the  consump- 
tion averaged  only  2  kw.-hrs.  per  day.  although  this  record  was 
for  the  experimental  period  when  it  is  commonly  expected  that  the 
consumption  will  be  high  owing  to  the  housewives'  unfamiliarity 
with  the  electric  stoves. 

Power  Cost  of  Ironing  in  a  Domestic  Laundry.  We  have  taken 
the    following    from    Foster's    Electrical    Engineer's    Pocket    Book. 

An  average  family  of  Ave  persons,  where  the  collars  and  cuffs 
are  sent  out  to  be  ironed,  consumes  about  13.2  kw.-hrs  per  month 
for  ironing,  which  at  10  cts.  per  kw.-hr.  amounts  to  $1.32  per  month, 
which  is  about  the  same  as  if  gas  were  used,  costing  $1.00  per  1000 
cu.  fL  The  cost  of  operation  varies  with  size  of  iron.  For  ordinary 
domestic  requirements,  without  a  current  regulator,  the  iron  most 
commonly  used  weighs  about  6  lbs.  and  consumes  about  600  watts 
per  hr.  The  regulators,  whether  of  the  switch  in  the  handle  or 
resistance  in  the  stand  type,  effect  a  saving  of  from  15  to  20%. 
The  power  consumption  of  the  various  types  of  irons  follows: 

Watts 

4     lbs.  Troy  polishing,  diamond  face 330 

3V^   *'     small  seaming   (can  be  connected  to  lamp  socket)...      i^on 

4  "     gentleman's  small  hat  iron  200 

5  %   "     light   domestic    500 

5  VS   "     light  domestic,  round  wire   500 

7       "     domestic  600 

6  >4   "     Morocco  bottom   500 

Morocco  bottom,  round  wire 500 

Flatlrons.  The  American  Handbook  for  Electrical  Engineers 
gives  the  following:  An  internally  heated  gas  flatiron  of  house- 
hold sixe  burns  about  5  cu.  ft.  of  gas  per  hr.  For  continuous 
service  with  an  externally-heated  iron  three  Irons  are  required, 
two  heating  while  one  is  being  used ;  for  such  service  about  16 
cu.  ft  of  gas  are  used  per  hr.  by  the  burner.  An  electric  flatiron 
of  household  size  takes  about  560  watta  Hence,  assuming  gas  to 
cost  $1.00  per  1000  cu.  ft.  and  electricity  to  cost  10  cts.  per  kw.-hr. 
the  energy  cost  per  hr.  for  each  of  the  three  types  would  be ; 
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Internally-heated  gas  flatiron 0.5 

Externally-heated  g'As  flatiron    l-« 

Electric  flatiron 5.5 

However,    the    evident    advantages    of    cleanlineaet,    conveni«-f  >- 
safety  and  comfort  bring  about  a  very  extensive  use  of  the  eie^.:- 
flatiron,  even  though  the  actual  cost  is  greater   than   for  co-J  •  - 
gas  heating. 

In  figuring  the  cost  of  operation  of  the  electric  iron,  in  the  at-  ^r 
abstract,  no  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  fact  that  the  brt:.: 
grades  of  irons  will  hold  their  heat  a  remarkably  long  time,  : 
is  not  necessary  to  have  the  current  turned  on  continuously  b.* 
once  the  iron  is  hot  the  current  may  be  turned  off  and  on  and  i 
considerable  saving  be  effected. 

Cost  of  Disc  and  Propeller  Fans.  Disc  Fans  are  extensively  115-  * 
wherever  large  volumes  of  air  are  to  be  moved  at  low  velc<.'> 
and  where  the  resistance  to  be  overcome  is  slight.  This  type  > 
not  suitable  for  forcing  air  against  pressure,  a  condition  wh.^ 
requires  a  cased  fan.  The  eflficiency  of  the  disc  type  decre^i.'-^ 
rapidly  as  the  resistance  increases,  but  when  the  removal  of  - ' 
from  rooms  does  not  require  conducting  pipes,  the  low  first  cost.  '^- 
smooth-running  qualities,  and  the  durability  of  this  type  of  i.r 
are  readily  appreciated.  Disc  fans  are  especially  adapted  to  l*-' 
ventilation  of  kitchens,  restaurants,  engine  rooms,  work  shop^  :«>: 
olflces,  and  the  removal  of  vapors  in  industrial  establishments.  &r.i 
in  laundries,  dye  houses,  drying  rooms,  etc. 

In  case  of  wear  or  accident  any  part  may  be  immediately  !>• 
placed,  for  they  are  made  on  the  interchangeable  plan.  The  F*  -^* 
Fan  consists  of  a  substantial  hub.  into  which  are  cast  radial  ^t--' 
arms  having  steel-plate  blades  attached  thereto.  These  blades, 
placed  at  an  angle  to  the  direction  of  flow,  force  the  air  in  lin** 
parallel  to  the  shaft.  To  obtain  movement  of  air  in  the  oppn>  > 
direction   It  is  only  necessary  to  reverse  the   angle  of   the  bluJ* 


TABLE  XXVIII.  DISC  AND  PROPEL.L.OR  FANS 

Diam.  of  fan  Minimum    , ^Weight  in  lbs.. n  Net  pr*t>e 

in  ins.  r.r.m.  propeller  fan     disc  fan     *  proiieller  fan 

18  550  60  100  $24.00 

24  400  125  130  30.00 

30  325  160  165  39.00 

36  275  225  190  48.00 

42  235  400  290  60.00 

48  200  465  850  72.00 

64  176  600  426  90.00 

60  165  675  635  110.00 

66  150  720  685  132  00 

72  135  950  875  150.00 

78  127  1050  1000  165  00 

84  120  1125  1025  ISO.OO 

96  100  1375  1175  210  00 

108  90  1700  1470  240.00 

120  80  2000  1800  300.00 

•  The  above  net  prices  are  for  propeller  fans ;  for  the  disc  fans 

subtract  20%  from  same. 
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>r  change  the  direction  of  rotation.  The  wheel  revolves  within  a 
iubstantial  circular  frame,  carrying  two  self-filing  bearings,  and 
laving  a  pulley  on  the  shaft. 


TABLE  XXIX.     STEEL  PRESSURE  BLOWERS 


Number  of 
blower 

4/0 
2/0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 


FOR  FOUNDRY  WORK 


Diam.  of 
outlet 
in  ins. 


R.p.m.  for 
%  lb.  pressure 

7.782 
6.023 
6.112 
4.486 
3,774 
3.233 
2.818 
2,416 
2.198 
1.773 
1.548 
1.332 
1,169 


Weight 
in  lbs. 

17 

35 

55 

85 

110 

155 

316 

375 

475 

840 

1126 

1650 

2650 


Net  price 

$13.50 

18.00 

23.40 

32.40 

39.60 

49.50 

63.00 

81.00 

103.50 

162.00 

202.50 

292.50 

405.00 


TABLE  XXX.     BLOWERS  AND  EXHAUSTERS 


Outside 
Number  of  diam.  of 
blower  or    inlet  of 
exh'ter     exh'ter 
in  ins. 


4/0 
2/0 
0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


3% 
4% 

9 
10% 

12!4 

15 

16% 

18% 

21¥2 

24i4 


Outside 

diam.  of 

outlet 

in  ins. 

1^ 

4% 

5% 

?^ 

10% 
12^ 
14% 
16% 
189i 
21% 
24% 


Weight  in  lbs. 


Net  price 

Slower 

Exh'ter 

15 

20 

$10.80 

30 

40 

13.50 

62 

58 

18.00 

80 

90 

23.40 

120 

123 

29.70 

190 

200 

39.60 

265 

300 

49.60 

380 

400 

63.00 

625 

590 

81.00 

925 

1030 

136.00 

1340 

1555 

180.00 

1975 

2100 

225.00 

2560 

2700 

292.00 

The  above  blowers  and  exhausters  are  regularly  built  with  bottom 
>rizontal  discharge  in  all  sizes,  and  with  up  blast  discharge  in 
ses  3  to  10,  inclusive.  Either  blowers  or  exhausters  can  be  made 
»wn  blast  or  top  horizontal  discharge  when  so  ordered.  The 
eights  given  do  not  include  packing  and  are  for  bottom  horizontal 
Kcharge. 


'ABLE 


XXXL     FOUNDRY  TABLE   FOR 

BLOWERS 


STEEL  PRESSURE 


Number  of  Cu.  ft.  of 

blower  air  x>er  min. 

2    500 

4    1,000 

5    1,500 

6    2,000 


Pressure 

in  wind  box 

OSS.  per  sq.  in. 

7 
7 
8 
9 
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Preasur? 

Number  of  Cu.  ft  of  tn  wind  box 

blower  air  per  min.  os&  per  sq.  i:. 

7  2,500  9 

7  3.000  10 

7  3,600  10 

8  4,000  11 

8  4,600  11 

8  5.000  12 

9  6,500  12 

9  6.000  13 

9  6,500  12 

9  7,000  13 

9  7,500  14 

10     8.000  12 

10    8,500  13 

10    9.000  14 

10    9,600  12 

10    10.000  13 

10    10,600  14 

10     11,000  13 

10    11.600  14 

10     12.000  15 

10    12,600  16 

To  And  number  or  size  of  blower  to  supply  air  for  the  required 
capacity  of  a  cupola,  take  600  cu.  ft  of  air  per  minute  at  tbe  siver 
pressure  to  melt  one  ton  of  iron  per  hour. 

Table  XXXII  erives  the  number  of  revolutions  neoeaaary  ^ 
produce  the  Riven  pressure  at  the  fan  outlet  when  its  area  is  with:? 
the  capacity  of  the  blower.  Owing  to  losses  due  to  transmlssi'*'' 
this  pressure  cannot  be  maintained  at  any  more  or  less  dlsuxt 
point,  such  as  the  wind  box  of  a  cupola  or  the  tuyere  pipe  of  4 
forge,  unless  the  speed  of  the  fan  is  increased  sufficiently  to  pn>- 
duce  an  excess  of  pressure  equal  to  the  transmission  loaa. 

Cost  of  Heating  and  Ventilatlno  Systems.  (D.  D.  Kimball  in  tbf 
School  Board  Journal,  abstracted  in  the  Heating  and  Ventilat:rc 
Magazine,  March,  1915.)  A  study  of  the  cost  of  .installation  o.' 
heating  and  ventilating  plants,  made  in  a  number  of  srhoci% 
showed  that  the  prevailing  custom  of  apportioning  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  total  cost  of  the  building  for  the  installation  of  th<> 
heating  and  ventilating  plant  is  of  no  value,  as  these  percent \kv 
ratios  vary  more  than  100%,  even  with  similar  classes  of  installa- 
tions. For  a  given  size  of  building,  the  cost  of  the  heating  &n<! 
ventilating  systems  will  be  approximately  the  same  whether  the 
building  is  a  monumental  stone  structure  or  a  plain  wooden  stme- 
ture,  but  the  percentage  of  cost  of  the  system  will  be  very  different 

Clas9ifi.cation  of  Systems.  As  a  result  of  this  study,  the  fotlov- 
Ing  scheme  of  classiflcation  has  been  arrived  at : 

Class  A.  Plants  providing  for  flre-tube  boilers,  double  fa^ki  sys- 
tems, air  washers  and  humidlflers.  individual  or  double  duct  sys- 
tems and  modulating  control  of  direct  radiators  and  miziz:; 
dampers. 

Class  B.  Same  as  Class  A.  but  using  automatic  stokers  zai 
water-tube  boilers  instead  of  fire-tube  boilers. 

Clas^  C.  Same  as  Class  A.  but  eliminating  the  modulation  con- 
trol of  radiators  and  dampers  and  using  the  single  trunk  ducta 
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Class  D.     Same  as  Class  C«  except  that  it  eliminates  tbe  use  c! 
air  washers  and  humidiflcatlon  systems. 

Class  B.     All  other  systems. 

Manifestly  there  are  many  combinations  of  equipment  vh2-> 
render  an  exact  determination  of  classillcation  difficult,  but  u 
grencral  this  classification  has  proven  satisfactory. 

After  a  careful  study  of  this  method  of  classification  and  it- 
flgrures  on  costs  as  thus  obtained,  it  was  found  tliat  tlie  ol  ; 
satisfactory  basis  of  determining  the  cost  of  the  installation  of  iL.- 
heating  and  ventllatinsr  plant  was  on  the  basis  of  the  cubic  frrt 
of  space  in  the  building.  The  variation  in  costs  within  the  difr^-* 
ent  classes  of  systems  is  rarely  over  10%  from  the  average,  tb 
greatest  variation  occurring  in  Class  A.  The  resulting  costs  :ijv 
as  follows: 

Class  A,  cost  of  plant  per  cu.  ft.,  2.7  cts.  to  3.3  cts. —  aTerkfe 
3.1  cts. 

Class  ^.  cost  of  plant  per  cu.  ft.  3.3  cts.  to  3.8  ctsw — avera^ 
3.4  cts. 

Class  C,  cost  of  plant  per  cu.  ft.  2.2  cts.  to  2.5  cts. —  averA^ 
2.4  cts. 

Class  D,  cost  of  plant  per  cu.  ft  2.2  cts.  to  2.3  eta. —  aTeraf? 
2.26  cts. 

Class  E,  cost  of  plant  per  cu.  ft  1.9  ct&  to  2.3  Gt& —  aveni^ 
2.1  cts. 

If  classes  D  and  E  were  but  abandoned  and  a  proper  amount  o* 
skill  were  used  in  the  design,  installation  and  operation  of  th.^ 
remaining  classes,  a  sufficient  appropriation  being  provided  for  tv 
installation  and  operation  of  the  ventilating  plant,  it  is  believ^J 
that  little  basis  would  be  left  for  complaint  as  to  the  suooeas  ot  tkc 
artificial  ventilating  system. 

As  a  matter  of  information  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  tlie  ct^5t 
of  piunvbing  equipment  for  school  buildings  ranges  from  thrvt- 
quarters  of  a  cent  to  one  and  one-half  cents  per  cubic  foot,  C? 
average  being  one  and  one-tenths  cents.  The  cost  of  electrk  t: 
equipment,  exclusive  of  electric  power  plants,  ranges  from  one-h^-f 
to  one  ct.  per  cu.  ft.,  the  average  being  seven-tenths  per  cu.  ft 

In  the  case  of  the  heating  and  ventilating,  plumbing  and  e» 
trical  work,  the  costs  seem  to  be  approximately  the  same  in  gr<id« 
schools  and  high  schools. 

Operating  Cost  Heating  and  Ventilating  Plants.  (H.  M.  Hart  ir 
Domestic    Engineering,    Nov^    1,    1913.) 

Residence    Heating.     Method    of    computing    cost    of    Oi>erat'«^- 
For   this   example   we   will   take   a  room   requiring   100   aq.    ft  «.-f 
direct  steam  radiation  to  maintain  a  temperature  of  70  deg.  «b«.'. 
t^e  outside    temperature   is   10   deg.   below  sero. 

The  maximum  dilTerence  in  temperature  is  — 10  deg.  to  70  df^ 
=  80  deg.  The  average  difference  in  temperature  is  35  deg  t ' 
70  deg  =35  deg.«  which,  theoretically,  would  mean  that  th«* 
radiator   would   be   in   use   36/80   or   43.76   per   cent,   of   the    Unj«. 
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Taking^  the  heating:  season  as  seven  months,  or  6.040  hours.  43.76 
per  cent,  of  this  time  would  be  2,206  hours,  the  theoretical  number 
of  hours  that  radiation  would  be  in  use.  The  averagre  radiator 
Rives  oflT  approximately  226  B.t.u.  per  sq.  ft.  per  hr.  Therefore, 
the  total  B.t.u.  per  season  would  be  estimated  as  follows: 

226  X  100  X  2.206  =  49,612.600. 

The  average  B.t.u.  available  per  pound  of  anthracite  coal  Is 
estimated  at  8,000;  therefore.  49.612,500-7-8,000  =  6,201  lbs.  of 
coal,  or  3.1  tons  per  sq.  ft.  of  radiation. 

The  average  Indirect  steam  radiator  gives  off  approximately  460 
B.t.u.  per  square  foot  per  hour.  As  it  requires  approximately  60% 
more  radiation  for  indirect  heating  than  direct  heating,  this  would 

460  X  160 

mean  that  it  would  take  • X  2,206  =  9.3  tons,  to  heat 

8.000  X  2.000 
the  same  room  with  indirect  radiation. 

In  order  to  see  how  this  checked  up  in  actual  practice,  tfle  actual 
fuel  consumption  in  10  residences  was  obtained  from  the  owners, 
and  the  results  given  in  table  XXXIII. 


TABLE  XXXIII.     FUEL.  CONSUMPTION  IN  TEN  RESIDENCES 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


Rank  AutO- 

^^i"*  matic 

"^J"  control 

"««f*^'  boilers 


Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 


No 
No 
Yes 
No 
Yes 
No 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


System 


Steam 
Water 
Water 
Water 
Water 
Water 
Water 
Steam 
Steam 
Water 


Sq.  ft. 
direct 
steam 
equiv- 
alent 

666 
1.350 
1,720 
1,536 
1,340 
1,050 
1.216 
1.296 

878 
1,336 


Sq.  ft 
indirect 
steam 
equiv- 
alent 

1.080 
1,800 

•   ■   •    • 

86 
730 
384 
312 
384 
2,100 
240 


Esti- 
mated 
con- 
sump- 
tion 
in  tons 

88 
148 

63  H 

53 

86 

66 

67 

64 
167 

66 


Actual 
con- 
sump- 
tion 
in  tons 

66 
60 
40 
36 
46 
SO 
40 
46 
70 
36 


School  Buildings.  The  difficulty  of  securing  any  'exact  figures  is 
apparent  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  hours  which  these 
plants  operate.  Again,  there  are  vacations  cutting  into  the  period 
of  operation.  If  we  assume  172  days  of  8  hours  each  with  an 
average  temperature  of  38  deg.  and  a  temperature  of  heated  air 
in  the  chambers  at  120  deg.  the  figures  agree  fairly  with  actual 
coal  burned.  The  figures  given  are  for  an  entirely  different  class 
of  buildings,  yet  It  will  be  seen  that  the  quantity  of  coal  per 
cu.  ft.  of  air  heated  per  season  was  close.  What  it  would  do  in 
a  large  number  of  buildings  we  are  not  prepared  to  say. 

Spalding  School:  Air  per  hr.,  1.147,440  cu.  ft;  blower.  72  by 
42  in. ;  boiler,  firebox,  720  sq.  ft. ;  amount  small  egg  average  106 
tons,  at  $7  per  ton.  per  season,  0.18  lb.  coal  per  season  per  ft 
of  air  warmed. 
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Twenty-eisrht  room  buildinRSp  4,162.729  cu.  ft.  per  br. :  bituminoa 
coal.  400  tons  at  $2.96  per  ton;  0.19  lb.  coal  per  oeaaon  per  ft.  et 
air  warmed. 

Rosehill  School— -Air  per  hour,  800,000  cu.  ft.;  horae-pon 
motor,  5 :  amount  small  egg,  78  tons  at  1 7  per  ton ;  O.IS  Vb.  oc«: 
per  season  per  ft.  of  air  warmed. 

Cost  of  Manufacture  In  Distilled- Water  loe  Plants.  (Peter 
Neff  in  Power.  Nov.   25.  1913.) 

In  general  the  manufacturing  cost  of  ice  per  ton  In  any  i^sa: 
is  the  total  amount  expended  during  the  ^yaar  in  Its  productix 
divided  by  the  number  of  tons  of  ice  sold.  Ideas  as  to  what  iteo* 
are  a  legitimate  charge  will  vary  somewhat,  but  to  my  mind  the 
are:  Depreciation,  repairs,  insurance  and  taxes,  labor,  fuel  ari 
sundries   (oil.  waste,  ammonia,  salt,  etc.). 

The  first  three  of  these  items  may  be  termed  tbe  fixed  chatre. 
They  are  not  dependent  on  the  output,  run  over  tbe  entire  year. 
and  may  even  be  greater  when  the  plant  is  not  producing.  Tfc fl- 
are a  large  factor  in  the  cost  of  production,  and  are  often  par> 
tially  or  totally  omitted  when  thinking  of  the  cost.  Tbe  last  tlirer 
have  a  direct  relationship  to  the  output,  and  are  tbe  ones  usual? 
taken  into  account. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  the  output  for  S30  days  was  taks 
as  a  year's  production,  as  all  plants  should  have  a  period  of  ntvX- 
down  for  overhauling.  Then  thhee  periods,  varying  by  50  day> 
viz.,  280,  230  and  180,  were  taken  as  representing  productive 
periods.  This  division  is  purely  arbitrary,  and  has  been  used 
simply  for  convenience,  but  serve.s  to  cover  the  various  productive 
periods  as  found  in  ice  plants.  While  the  computations  beievith 
are  ba.«(ed  on  ammonia-compression  plants,  in  view  of  the  fsL"- 
that  all  the  distilled  water  comes  from  the  boilers  they  will  apti} 
equally  well  to  absorption  and  to  plants  where  other  tban  anuaoati 
is  used  for  the  refrigerant 

The  value  of  the  land  on  which  the  plant  is  located  Is  not  taktc 
into  account,  but  must  be  considered  and  added  to  the  flcures  here 
given  to  arrive  at  the  total  Investment.  It  is  further  assumed  tlu' 
there  is  no  charge  for  water,  but  that  it  is  pumped  by  steam  pover, 
and  this  steam  is  part  of  that  uken  from  the  boilers  for  distilieiS 
water. 

Fixed  Charges.  To  obtain  the  cost  of  the  buildings,  dlmensiOBJ 
as  given  by  two  of  the  manufacturing  companies  were  taken,  sod 
the  co.st  based  on  8  cts.  per  cu.  ft.  of  space  inclosed.  Nothing  ha> 
been  provided  but  the  necessary  equipment,  and  there  win  br 
variations  in  this  item,  but  not  sufflcient  to  seriously  affect  th» 
results.     These  two  items  give  what  is  termed  the  investmenL 

Depreciation  is  that  ordinarily  adopted,  via.,  6  per  cent..  wh'.c* 
will  return  the  coHt  of  the  investment  in  practically  IT  year^ 
This  has  been  used  both  for  the  buildings  and  the  equipment 

For  repairs  the  5%  employed  has  been  arrived  at  from  the  ex- 
perience of  others  in  various  lines  of  manufacturing,  and  form  > 
study  of  widely  scattered  ice  plants.  The  4%  for  taxes  and  i*- 
suranee  seemed  to  be  a  fair  average. 
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Tbe  three  tonKo\ae  Itema  canatUute  what  In  termed  the  fixed 
harge.  Table  XXXV  shows  how  this  affects  the  coat  of  the  Ice 
nder  [he  different  periods  of  production,  and  Is  obtained  by  dlvld-> 
ig  IG  per  cent  of  the  investment  by  the  tonnage  for  the  period 
idlcBled,  the  result  twing  the  charge  per  ton  for  that  [lerlod. 

Opcralino  Coat.  10  per  cent.  Is  added  to  cover  nonproductive 
me  due  to  stopping  and  starting  and  incidental  shutdowns. 


.    7.     Manufacturing  c 

'he  fuel  nas  dlfflcult  to  decide  upon,  but  here  as  elsewhere, 
rase  conditions  are  taken.  The  boiler  evaporation  was  taken 
6  to  1  and  the  iosaes  between  the  boilers  and  the  Ice  cans  as 
For  nonproductive  periods  10%  was  also  added.  The  price 
:;oal  is  taken  at  13  per  ton  of  2000  lbs.  A  change  of  EO  cts. 
ton   In   the  cost  of  fuel   makes  II  cts.  dlfTenince  In  the  cost  of 

Lindrles    Is  also  an  uncertain   Item,   but  the   S  cts.  per  ton  has 
1   found  to  check  with  practical  results. 
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Total  Coal  per  Ton  of  tee, 
are  to  be  noliced.  In  the  matU 
from  the  20  to  the  SO  tonii  that  abows  a  wide  variation.  Tr 
condition  Is  also  shown  In  the  sroupInK  of  the  plant  pnidiici:i 
na  brousht  out  at  the  top  of  the  chart,  and  clear)y  IndlcalM  'A- 
there  are  too  many  different  slies  of  plants  to  cover  the  ransc 
production.  If,  now  the  ZE-,  IE-  and  40-ton  planta  are  ellmlDj-. 
It  la  Been  that  the  diagram  would  be  more  regular,  and  (hat  tS 
20-,  30-  and  $0-lor)  plants  cover  the  ranse  even  better  than  :t- 
Intermediate  sliea  named.  In  the  labor  curve  there  Is  a  i"- 
nounced  Hue  at  the  lO-ton  plant,  but  Ehiii  Ih  due  mor«  than  i." 
thing  else  to  the  drop  from  the  10-  to  the  IG-ton  plant.  It  -r- 
16-,  2B-  and  40-ton  plants  are  omilted.  Ihp  labor  curve  from  :- 
20-ton  on  Is  decreaBlng,  until  the  SO-ton  In  renched.  when  It  if  • 
a  minimum,  rising  again  toward  the  loo-Ion  plant.     The  total  i-' 


I   she 


k«  Pivlvctan  in  Ibm  f(r  V4 

Pig.   g.     ToUl  c 

r   that   when   all    Is   > 


ifDcle 


In  the  standard  dlstllled- 
fair  to  assume  that  there  Is 
for  an  Ice-storage  house,  and  tha 
will  not  Increase  the  boiler  load. 
located  away  from  the  plant,  oj 
equipment,   It  will   practically  do 

A   properly   built    Ice    storage    ' 


isldered   the    BO-ton   planl  U  iV 

H  under  conslderalfoB.  ii  ■ 
t  refrigerating  eapadly  to  cf 
he  steam  used  for  this  psn-" 
n  the  event  that  the  bom  .- 
as  an  Individual  refrigeni  -t 
i    the    cost   of   storage  a*  h''- 


r  this 


latlon 
planl :  E%  will  c< 


ba  determined  by  allowing  GO 
possible  the  dlmenslOHR  lAsuld 
tent  with  a  minimum  of  wall 
allowance  o[  IE  eta.  per  ton  ii 


be   a  substantial   aHalr.  >*>' 

as   heavy   as   on   a   inanubrtur.-.i 

ell  as  the  repairs.    The  Initial  n  : 

'age  capacity,  and  the  itse  • 

ton  of  Ice  stored.    WV~ 

such  as  to  give  a  mazlmon  f--- 

irface.      For   handling   the   l«  i 

le  and  to  cover  incidentals  >~ 

Table  XXXVUl  iuu  tieea  4en>"; 
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from  the  foregoInK  data  In  IhlB  way:  The  number  ot  too*  >ton- 
Ih  taken  at  GO  cts.  per  ton,  and  this  amount  divided  by  the  lc:i 
tonnage  for  a  330-day  period,  aa  sbovm  In  Table  XXXVU.  gi'^ 
the  amount  that  Is  to  be  added. 

It  will  be  noticed  chat  this  has  been  carried  only  to  the  jK-.r. 
where  the  amount  to  be  added  In  all  cases  Is  substAntially  It  >-[.•. 
which  represents  a  Ktornge  |>eriod  of  100  days'  output. 

From  the  cost  of  production,  ihown  In  Table  XXXVII.  It  :< 
evident  (hat  anyone  operBtlng  a  plant  full  capacity  for  ilB  dii- 
can,  it  they  have  sale  for  the  lee.  Increase  the  capacity  4».S'5  «  ■ 
practically  no  change  In  the  cost  per  ton,  by  ufllng  stormcr  1  ■: 
100  days'  output  and  operating  ISO  days. 

This  Btatemefil,  however,  may  be  misleading,  for  this  lnct«'^; 
tonnage  could  be  got  wllh  a  larger  plant  In  the  S30-diiy  perln]  ( ' 
less  per  Wn.     This  Is  brought  out  in  Figs.  8  and  9.      This  eitn.^..- 


kt  Vndviiion  In  Tom  ptr  Yaar,  Hur^rvdi 

Approximate  cost  of  Ice  per  ton  deduced  from  Fig.  i 


[ten  there  are  con r1  derations  such  aa  varying  demuMls  . 
pan  lar  times  of  Ihe  year  that  will  more  than  compensate  ! 
the  eit.  charge  of  storing.  These  figures  show,  however,  tlui  tr 
Storage  can  be  UKed  to  advantage  In  Increasing  the  output  abT 
the  plant  Is  ordinarily  shut  down  part  of  the  time,  and  that  i~-' 
Is  not  a  great  deal  ol  dllTerence  In  cost  whether  slorace  Is  u-- 
whh  the  plant  operating  longer  or  a  larger  plant  for  a  wkior-' 
period  of  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  having  of  a  (a]|i(.!>  > 
Ice  on  hand  may  be  the  means  of  largely  Increasing  the  refer - 
and  is  therefore  desirable. 

Initial  and  Oparatlng  Coati  of  Refrigeration  Plants.  (Robert  T 
Kehos  In  Power,  May  ZG  and  Oct.  19.  ISIG.) 

The  following  tables  will  be  found  useful  by  oper»tora  .k". 
owners  Interested  In  refrigerating  and  Ice-makjng  plants  of  cr=. 
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small    capacity.     No    particular    application    has    been 

and    the   data  may  be   used   for   any   of  the  branches 

ration,    such    as   general   cold   storage,   markets,   hotels, 

houses,     water-cooling    plants,    fur    storage,    drygoods 

d  hospitals. 

imated  first  costs  are  necessarily  approximate.  A  re- 
r  equipment  for  a  hotel  will  cost  more  than  a  refrigerat- 
used  solely  for  cooling  water.  Again,  the  same  size 
)ne  hotel  may  cost  more  than  in  another.  The  figures 
1  average  and  the  comparison  between  the  costs  of  plants 
rent  drive  is  4Uite  correct. 

vho  now  operate  plants  and  know  what  their  equipment 
jse  the  table  to  advantage  in  adding  or  deducting  to  the 
mt  as  Indicated  in  the  table  to  determine  the  difference 
I  other  methods  of  drive.  Then  by  applying  the  actual 
labor  and  fuel,  which  are  known,  in  the  same  manner, 
3  ascertained  how  economically  each  plant  is  performing 
tprovement  is  possible. 

rating  plants  of  from  ten  to  twenty-five  tons'  daily 
are  seldom  operated  by  men  engaged  to  do  nothing  else, 
ly  by  men  required  for  operating  other  machinery.  This 
considered  in  the  table.  The  figures  may  be  easily  cor- 
suit  local  conditions,  and  the  price  of  fuel  also  regulated 
)ond.  The  table  represents  a  fair  average. 
%  yearly  load  factor  assumed  should  be  close  to  actual 
3  in  the  majority  of  plants.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
irge  has  been  carried  through  the  whole  year.  The  10% 
r  depreciation  and  repairs  can  be  divided  about  half  and 
5%  yearly  depreciation  means  complete  renewal  in  fifteen 
the  5%  is  calculated  as  a  sinking  fund ;  5%  yearly  for 
ind  Incidentals  should  be  ample.  No  building  has  been 
to  consideration  because  small  refrigerating  plants  are 
ocated  in  some  part  of  an  existing  building, 
ivantage  of  making  calculations  of  operating  costs  on  a 
isis  cannot  be  doubted.  In  fact,  the  daily  operating  ex- 
)ne  Is  misleading,  particularly  when  the  yearly  load  factor 
nd  a  comparatively  short  period  of  operation  must  bear 
:;ciation  and  upkeep  expense  for  the  year. 
)tal  cost  per  ton  of  refrigeration  per  day  is  interesting 
npared  to  the  cost  of  using  ice  for  the  same  purpose.  Ice 
1  delivered  for  less  than  $2.50  to  $3  per  ton.  even  in  large 
s.  and  often  the  price  is  |3  to  %A.  The  table  proves  that 
ving  can  be  accomplished  by  the  refrigerating  plant,  with- 
sidering  greater  convenience,  elimination  of  slop  from 
ice  and  better  preservation  of  perishable  goods  under  lower 
:ures. 

conomy  of  oil  engines  as  compared  with  ordinary  steam 
nd  electric  motors  using  central-station  current  at  average 
quite  evident.  In  the  smaller  sizes  of  refrigerating  and 
ng  plants  considered  in  the  tables,  the  cheaper  cost  of 
n  is  even  more  pronounced  because  small  steam  plants  arc 
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not  usually  economical,  while  smali  oil  engines  perform 
well  a8  large  units. 

It   may   not   always   be   advisable   to   install    an    oil    ensine*  ol 
account  of  local   conditions  which  may  favor  a   Kteana    engine  or 
electric  motor.    Steam  may  be  required  for  other  purpo£M&     Socse- 
times  the  power  plant  may  have  to  be  located  in  such  cdoee  quar- 
ters that  only  an  electric  motor  can  be  UMed  to  prenerve  sajiitaT' 
conditions.     Sometimes   it    would    be   inadvisable    to    place    aa  *r'i 
engine  or  a  steam  unit  in  the  crowded  basement  of  a  hotel,  rests a- 
rant  or  hospital  where  other  work  is  goins  on  and  perhaps  wherv 
foodstuffs  are  handled.     But  if  the  location  and   requirencients  d? 
not  favor  other  power,  the  oil  engine  will  afford  a  marked  aavi'^ 
in  the  yearly  expense. 

The   table   which   refers   to   ice   plants  is   arranged    on   a   b&5.* 
similar  to  the  table  for  refrigerating  plants.     The  cost  of  a  sfectsi 
building  is  included,  and  the  labor  is  calculated  to  be  used  for  '±-. 
ice  plant  alone.     Only  half  the  labor  is  included  during  the  balance 
of  each  year  when  the  plant  is  shut  down  or  not  operated  at  f(L 
capacity.     Moreover,    special    tabulations    are    given    for    dlfferert 
yearly   load    factors.     The   importance   of   this   factor    is    indicat-ri 
by   the   wide   difference   in   cost   of  production.     For   exanaple  th- 
26-ton    oil-engine-driven    plant    shows    a    total    producing    cost   r' 
13.27  per  ton  when  the  yearly  output  is  equivalent  to  three  month- 
full   operation   while   the  same  plants  producing  the  equivalent  l! 
seven  months'  full  operation  reduce  the  cost  per  ton  to  $1.82. 

Large  loe  Plants.  Table  XL  I  offers  an  opportunity  to  study  tbe 
relations  between  the  three  principal  types  of  plants  In  five  sit^ 
ranging  from  100  to  600  tons'  capacity  per  day  of  24  hra^  The 
steam  engines  are  compound  condensing. 

No  consideration  is  given  to  cost  of  property,  which  of  cour^ 
will  vary  with  the  location.  If  desirable,  an  amount  to  cover  this 
item  may  be  added  to  the  investment  in  each  case  in  order  to 
figure  the  percentage  of  possible  profit.  This  w^lll  have  no  effect 
on  the  operating  cost  unless  interest  is  added  in  the  estimate  ci 
yearly  expense.  In  this  event  the  Interest  on  the  total  amount  ••f 
borrowed  money  may  be  figured  in.  At  any  rate  the  compariaai^? 
are  true,  and  if  the  cost  of  labor  and  that  of  fuel  are  mAjnAt^ 
to  suit  a  particular  locality,  the  table  will  be  a  correct  guide  j- 
the  determination  of  the  advantageous  kind  of  plant  to  instalL 

The  usual  refinements  advisable  for  large  distiUed>water  places 
have  been  covered  in  the  first  costs  of  the  steam-driven  plants 
These  refinements  include  evaporators  and  automatic  stokers.  As 
average  economy  of  nine  tons  of  ice  per  ton  of  coal  has  br«o' 
assumed.  This  may  be  increased  to  ten  or  more  tons  per  ton  d 
coal  under  ideal  conditions,  but  the  usual  working  basis  will  prv-b- 
ably  not  average  more  than  nine  to  one. 

In  the  raw -water  plants  the  standard  drop-tube  system  Is  \tt 
basis.  This  may  be  either  the  multiple  or  double  drop>tube  tji-c 
aceording  to  the  latest  practice  in  uptodate  successful  installatk^n^. 
If  a  fine  quality  of  ice  Is  required,  the  Beals  system  may  be  add^ 
in  which  case  the  first  cost  and  the  depreciation  will  increase^  b«t 
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the  labor  cost  will  be  reduced.  The  Beals  process  reQUires  oc 
more  labor  than  the  regrular  distllled-water  Qsrstem.  'vrhile  in  drop- 
tube  plants  the  tubes  have  to  be  watched  and  the  core  'wmter  rv> 
placed  at  the  proper  time. 

The  product  of  drop- tube  systems  with  properly  filtered  wmt«r 
is  always  good,  unless  water  of  unusual  characteristics  is  uawd 
The  refilled  core  water,  which  is  frozen  without  a^tatloiu  vtj- 
duces  a  core  similar  to  distilled- water  ice.  The  alight  odor  whi.-^ 
can  often  be  detected  in  the  latter  when  broken  up  Is  rarely  foojic 
in  raw-water  ice.  The  Beals  system  considerably  reduces  the  core, 
which  makes  almost  the  entire  block  transparent. 

Raw-water  ice  is  surely  gaining  in  favor,  and  operators  are  al» 
perfecting  the  method  for  handling  these  plants  to  such  a  degm 
that   no   trouble   is   now   experienced   in   turning   out    a    first-cUss 
marketable    product.     The    installation   of   plants    of    400    and    :- ' 
tons'  daily  capacity  in  New  York  City  marks  the  final  stage  in  the 
universal  approval  of  this  process.     As  both  plants  are  driven  br 
oil  engines,  the  success  of  this  type  of  motive  power  f6r  ice  mam- 
facture  is  also  indicated.     There  are  now  many  oll-en^ne-diiren 
plants  of  all  slses. 

The  price  of  oil  has  been  taken  as  8.6  cts  per  gal.  In  maaj 
sections  a  lower  price  is  obtainable.  It  is  advisable  to  adof»t  s 
type  and  make  of  engine  that  will  burn  the  heaviest  and  chea|w»t 
grades  of  fuel  oil. 

A  1  ct.  rate  per  kw.-hr.  for  electric  current  is  used  because  an/ 
higher  price  could  not  be  considered.  Kven  this  figure  does  »•< 
compare  favorably  with  either  the  oil-engine  or  steam  plant.  Tbr 
claim  is  often  made  that  the  power  consumption  In  such  plant?  i^ 
less  than  50  kw.-hr.  per  ton  of  ice ;  but  the  average  elect ric-dHT«« 
plant  will  be  found  to  use  nearly  60.  As  all  the  other  figures  in 
the  table  are  made  conservatively  to  represent  everyday  conditions 
60  kw.-hr.  per  ton  of  ice  is  quite  appropriate. 

The  yearly  load  factor  of  60%  is  equivalent  to  216  days  of  fj.*: 
operation.  This  would  mean  about  four  months  of  full  operatioa 
four  months  at  half  capacity  and  four  months  at  one-quarter  cajw- 
city.  In  large  plants  in  cities  of  considerable  sise  these  oonditiocs 
usually  exist. 

Reproduction  Cost  of  a  OS-Ton  loe  Plant.  The  data  In  Table  XLII 
are  taken  from  one  of  our  appraisals  of  a  public  utility  property 
(in  the  South)  of  which  the  ice  plant  was  operated  as  an  suzii- 
iary.  The  compressors  for  this  plant  were  housed  In  the  building* 
of  the  main  plant  and  were  run  on  steam  from  the  main  boilm 

Mechanical  Refrigeration  Gives  a  Timely  Load.  The  eost  o! 
electric  energy  for  operating  a  6-ton  plant  for  a  butcher  shop  at 
special  refrigeration  rates  is  given  In  Electrical  World,  April  11, 
1917, 

Mechanical  refrigeration  offers  opportunities  as  a  central  tu- 
tion  load  in  many  different  ways,  from  the  small  plant  of  the  hoose- 
holder  to  the  large  plants  of  hotels,  and  including  coldstoract 
plants  for  provisions  and  furs  and  for  butcher  shops  and  oth«r 

stores, 
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BLS   XIJI.    GENERAL.    SUMMARY    OF    THE    ESTIMATED 
COST  OF  REPRODUCTION 

Reproduction 
coat  new 

Buildings  113.600 

ice  maiUng  machinery 49,483 

Misceilaneous  eauipment   109 

Suppiies  and  material  on  hand 619 

$63,711 
Engineering  and  management,  10%  items  1  to  4  inc.      6,371 

170.082 
Itegal  l\^%  items  1  to  6  inc 1.061 

171.148 
Interest  during  construction  6%  items  1  to  6 3,667 

Total   174,700 

LE  XLIII.     DETAILED  ESTIMATED  COST  OF  REPRODUC- 
TION OF  PROPERTY 

JILDINOS 

Description  •  Total  cost 

Refrigeration  plant  buildings,  freezing  room,  ice  stor- 
age room  and  beer  vaults,  including  foundations  of 
tanks  and  machinery  and  all  insulation  ...:.... 113.200 

ce  chute  to  dock '. 400 

113,600 

!    MAKING    MACHINBRT 

mmonia  Contpreaaora 

Ammonia  compressor  16  by  80  in.  driven  by  17  by  42 
in.  heavy  duty  corliss  engine,  complete  including 
high  pressure  side  connections  together  with  steam 
condenser,  coolers,  coke  filter,  charcoal  filter,  cold 
water  tank,  pump  and  connections 111,600 

Ammonia  compressor  16  by  30  in.  driven  by  14  by  26 
by  66  in.  tandem  compound  corliss  engine,  complete 
including  high  pressure  side  connections 8,970 

reezing  Tanks 

40  ton  ice  tank,  flooded  system.  26  by  76  by  4  ft,  con- 
taining 666-300  lb.  cans  ( 1 1  V^  by  22  V^  ins.  at  ton  by 
44  Ins.  deep),  freezing-  coils,  liquid  gas  headers, 
brine  propeller  driven  by  7.6  h.p.  motor;  traveling 
ice  crane,  automatic  sprinkler  and  hose,  together 
with  all  suction  and  liquid  piping  and  fittings,  com- 
pletely installed   11.350 

26  ton  ice  tank,  flooded  sy.stem,  13  ft.  9  Ins.  by  76  ft. 
4  Ins.,  containing  360-300  lb.  cans  (11  V4  by  22^  Ins. 
at  top  by  44  Ins.  deep)  freezing  colls,  liquid  and  gas 
headers,  brine  propeller  driven  by  6  h.p.  motor, 
traveling  Ice  crane  with  pneumatic  hoist,  automatic 
nprinkler  and  hose:  together  with  all  suction  and 
liquid  piping  and  fittings,  completely  Installed;  also 
two  automatic  recording  Ice  chutes,  each  for  two- 
300   lb.    cakes    6.23B 

iTnonia,  Condenaera 
12    coil   atmospheric  ammonia  condensers  with  all 
connections  at  |2,630   6,060 

rellaneona  ^  ^     ^^  . 

(res<tfnRhoiise  air  compressor  8  by  8  by  10  Ins.,  reser- 
voir and  connections,  together  with  1  pneumatic 
hoffvt      460 

mmonia  regenerator  with  connections   300 
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Description  TVxtal 

Joe  Making  Machinery 

60  ton  vacuum  reboilinf  apparatus  with  exhaust  steam 

separator,  pump  and  connection |  1.15. 

36   by   36   ins.   vacuum   reboillnc^  apparatus  complete 
with  float,  and  4  by  6  by  6  ins.,  single  high  vacuum 

pump 57; 

2  in.  centrifugal  brine  circulatincr  pump,  driven  by   ft 

h.p.   motor 1»5 

Motor  driven  ice  saw 37: 

Motor  driven  endless  chain  Ice  hoist 4* 

Piping  Installed  and  lagged 2,9f ? 


TABLE    XLIV.     COST    OP    OPBRATTNO    10    H.P.    MOTOR    FC'K 

BUTCHER  SHOP  REFRIGERATION 

Month  Kw.-hr.       Cost  Month  Kw.-lir.        Cnf 

January 266  $10.64  August     984 

February     278  11.12    '  September   922 

March     294  11.76  October     656 

April     354  14.16  November    490 

May    388  11.64  December     338 

June    614  15.42  

July    616  18.48  Totals     6100     f 20»  »f 

Average  rate 3.43  cents 

In  this  connection  an  interesting  rate  is  offered  to  butchers  by 
the  Public  Service  Electric  Company,  which  charges  them  4  cts. 
per  kw.-hr.  for  the  consumption  in  each  month  from  October  t 
April  inclusive,  and  3  cts.  per  kw.-hr.  for  the  consumption  in  eacii 
of  the  five  remaining  months. 

The  Economy  of  Storing  Artificial  Ice  In  a  Large  Plant.  Mr 
R.  P.  Kehoe  has  presented  some  carefully  worked-out  eistlmAi<^ 
in  Power,  June  18.  1912,  showing  the  total  investment  (eBtimat<*<i  < 
for  a  100-ton  ice-making  plant  under  the  simple  can-systent  and  a 
60-ton  Ice-making  plant  of  the  same  system  and  a  60-ton  loe-makinc 
plant  under  the  plate  system,  the  two  latter  with  provision  U^ 
storing  5000  tons  of  ice,  one  refrigerated  and  the  second  not  re- 
frigerated.    The  following  Is  a  summary  of  these  figures: 

100-TON   PLANT 

Complete  mechanical  equipment   I64.0M  • » 

Building  and  foundations SO.OOO.f  > 

Total    investment     |84,00<>.o«. 

Daily  operating  expense 

16  tons  of  coal  at  13.50   35<  •« 

One  chief  engineer 5  <  > 

One  night  engineer 3  '^ 

Two  firemen  at  32   4  ••• 

Four  tankmen  at  $2 t  (•■> 

Two  ]alx>rers  or  storehousemen  at  32 4  ■'" 

Two  oilers  at  32 4  "■' 

Ammonia,  oil,  waste  and  supplies,  etc 10  «:* 

Oflfloe  man 4  Ct> 

imi 


•  • 
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Depreciation,  etc. 

h%  depreciation  on  machinery  ($54,000)    $2.7i*«' 

2%  depreciation  on  building,  etc.    i  $30,000) €•• ' 

Repairs,  taxes,  water  and  incidentals  (5%) 4. 2 ft 


Summary 

180  days'  full  operation  at  $98.50    917,7<^ 

Labor  for  baiaxfce  of  year,  leaving  out  only  two  laborers 

-  180  days  at  $28.50   4.845 

Depreciation,    etc.    7,5»"  • 


Income  from  saJe  of  18,000  tons  of  ice  at  $2.50 45.00*  • 

Profit     $45,000  —  $30,075  -  $14,925  —  17  • 

» 

60-TON    PLANT   WITH    5,000  TONS    STORAGE.  KCFBIGKRATKD 

Complete  mechanical  equipment   f  4«.o«'a 

Building   and    foundations    SS.tOi 


Total  Investment   f  75,«#0 

Daily  Operating  Expense 

(For  €0  tons  ice  production) 

10  tons  of  coal  at  $3.50 |$S  • 

One  chief  engineer   5  " 

One  night  engineer S : 

Two  firemen  at  $2    4  • 

Two  tankmen  at  $2    4.  v 

Two  laborers  or  storehousemen  at  $2 4  • 

Ammonia,  oil,  waste  and  supplies,  etc 7  S. 

Office  man   4  •.•• 


$C7N 

Ice  Storage 

Entire  rofrigerating  work  =  40  tons,  requiring  S  tons  of 

coal  at  $3.50 $1«  5« 

Depreciation,   etc 

6%  depreciation  on  machinery  ($40,000)    $2,100    » 

2%  depreciation  on  building,  etc.  ($35,000)    7«o  » 

Repairs,  taxes,  water  and  incidentals  (6%)    4.5<»«i  » 

$7.60e  ■* 
Summary 

10  months*  full  operation,  300  days  at  $67.00 $20,100  ^ 

Carrying  full  ice  storage  for  about  6  months,  180  days  at 

$10  50    1.8S'    * 

All  lab(»r  during  two  months'  shutdown.  60  days  at  $24.50       I.l7i>  • 
Depreciation,    etc 7,60"  •• 

$3l.<iCftr 
Income  from  sale  of  18,000  tons  of  ire  at  $2.50 I5.i>«"  •• 


Profit     $45.000  — $31,060  r=.  $13,940  r  IS  ■? , 

60-TON  ICE-MAKING  PLANT  — PIRATE  SYSTEM 

(Compound  condensing  steam  engine.  5000  tons  Ice  storage) 

Complete  mechanical  equipment   $60.«0«i  * « 

Building  and  foundations  40.rt<»«  •  • 

$100,04«  Ji 
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Daily  operating  jexpense 

(For  60  tons  ice  production) 

6  tons  of  coal  at  $3.60   $17.50 

One  chief  engineer 5.00 

One  night  engineer   3.50 

Two  firemen  at  $2   4.00 

Two  harventers  at  $2 4.00 

Ammonia,  oil.  waste,  supplies,  etc 7.60 

$41.60 

Depreciation,   etc. 

6%  depreciation  on  machinery   ($60,000)    $3,600.00 

2%  depreciation  on  building  ($40,000)    800.00 

Repairs,  taxes,  water  and  incidentals  (6%)   6,000.00 

$10,400.00 

Summary 

10  month.s'  full  operation,  300  days  at  $41.50 $12,450.00 

All  labor  during  two  months'  shutdown,  60  days  at  $16.50  990.00 

Depreciation    10,400.00 

$23,840.00 
Income  fH>m  sale  of  17,000  tons  of  Ice  (assuming  loss  of 

1000  tons  through  meltage)  at  $2.50 42,500.00 

Profit     $42,500  —  $23,840  =  $18,660  =  18.66% 

The  calculations  are  based  on  a  wooden  structure  for  storage 
with  the  inexpensive  insulation  and  a  50%  yearly  load-factor, 
allowing  space  enough  for  5000  tons  of  Ice  and  room  for  handling 
which  he  estimates  is  taken  care  of  by  a  building  200  ft.  long, 
100  ft.  wide  and  12.5  ft.  high;  the  total  wall,  floor  and  celling  sur- 
faces aggregating  47.500  sq.  ft.  He  allows  a  heat  leakage  of  5 
B.t.u.  per  Bq.  ft.  per  degree  difference  in  temperature  every  24  hrs. 
The  average  temperature  difference  between  the  outside  and  the 
interior  of  the  storage  has  been  estimated  as  50**  F.  Calculating 
that  each  sq.  ft.  of  pipe  surface  will  absorb  50  B.t.u.  per  degree 
difference  in  temperature  every  24  hours,  and  assuming  a  back 
pressure  of  15  lbs.  equivalent  to  an  ammonia  temperature  of  0* 
F.  equals  a  temperature  difference  of  about  30"   F.     The  refrlger- 

47,000  X  5  X  50 

ating  work  would  be =40  tons,  and  the  amount  of 

288.000 
2  In.  piping  required  for  the  storage  would  be  47,600  times  5  times 
60  times  1.6  over  30  times  50  equals  12,667  ft.  The  approximate 
cost  of  this  piping  would  be  $5000  erected  in  place.  Mr.  Kehoe  has 
figured  6%  for  depreciation,  repairs,  etc..  In  the  60-ton  plant  and 
6%  in  the  100-ton  plant,  considering  that  the  smaller  plant  will 
have  to  run  67%  more  of  the  time  each  yeaY*. 

He  considers  that  he  has  favored  the  60>ton  plant  as  much  as 
possible  in  his  figures.  The  yearly  profit  Is  $1000  less  and  the  per- 
centage of  earnings  is  very   little  more. 

The  original  investment  of  the  60  ton  can  plant  is  less  than  that 
of  the  100  ton  can  plant,  and  that  of  the  60-ton  plate  plant  is 
1/^  more  than  that  of  the  60  ton  can  plate.  Hence  he  concludes  that 
In  the  three  propositions,  as  an  investment,  thiere  is  little  to  (dioose. 


S2.4 
S5 

4:i 

ISO* 

!«»• 

2»00 

35  * 

7212 

iiiZ 

64 

3890 

2000 

520 
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the  whole  question  depending-  upon  the  local  facts  and  ficar^-* 
given  in  the  detailed  cost  of  construction,  that  must  be  estiiaatv: 
with  great  care  independently  of  any  particular  set  of  cajw. 

Cost  of  Ice  Houses.  For  detail  costs  of  ice  bouses  see  OiDettr  $ 
Handbook  of  Cost  Data. 

Cost  of  Equipment  for  10-Ton  Refrigeratinfl  Plaift  Using  Ma- 
chines of  Different  Sizes.    (Power.  Sept.  19,  1910.) 

Capacity  of  compressor,  gas  at  0*F 10  tons  15  toois  20  t*  -? 

Operating  temp.,  gas  at 0*f*.        IZ^R.         m  F 

Brake  h.p.  with  186  lb.  condenser  pressure, 

incl.    26%   incrtiase  over  the  compressor 

h.p 21,3 

Brake  h.p.  gas  engine  bought ?. . .       26 

Cost  installed,  with  countershaft  and  belting, 

dollars 1100 

Cost  of  horls.  belt-driven  ammonia  compres- 
sor,   with    high    pressure    side,    erected, 

dollars     2300 

2-in.  wrought  iron  expansion  piping  required, 

lineal    ft 2332 

Cost  of  piping,  including  liquid  and  suction 

connections,   cts.   per  ft 67 

Total  cost  of  piping,  dollars   1329 

Prime  charge  of  anhydrous  ammonia,  lb 760 

Cost  at  26  cts.  per  lb.   195 

Total  flrst  cost  of  each  plant,  dollars 14924       $8810        firr^ 

Comparative  Data  on  Three  Machimee  and  Coel  Figwrem, 

Sum-      Au-     Win-  Total  Tv 

mer      tumn      ter      Spring      year 

Tons  refrigeration  required  per 

season   906.46  666.11  241.16  453.18  S.25S  19 

10  ton  machine: 

Hours   running   daily 45       17.8       6.30     11.95      ... 

Hours  running  per  season .. .     2,184     1,674        679     1.088        5.4*> 
Per  cent,  of  possible  running 

time.  364  days  x  24  equals 

8,7 3o  nours   .............       ....       ...•       .•••       *■•«  %_  < 

Brake  h.p.  hours,  6426  x  21.3 

equals 115.6&i 

Water,    M.    gal.     (same    for 

All        lTlniCfliri6n  /  ■•••••»•••  ••••  ••••  ••«•  «•••  «»«d^ 

Tons  refrigeration  required  per 

season     906.46  666.11   241.15  453.18   2.255^9 

16  ton  machine : 

Hours  running,  dally 12.4  9  3.3  6.2      

Hours    running    per    season.  1,128  819  300  684  2.<:i 
Per  cent,  of  pOHsible  running 

vime   ........••..•...•••.  ....  ....  ....  •■«*  j_  . 

craKe  n.p.  nrs.   ............  ....  ....  ....  ....  91.*' •  c 

20  ton  machine: 

Hours  running,  dally   12  8.66       3.18       6.98      

Hours   running  per  season..      1,092  787        290        544  2,713 
Per  cent  of  possible  running 

tinne     ..•...••...•...••.•       •••*  ••••       ••••       ••*•  < . 

Brake  h.p.  hrs. 11$.2i'I 

Coata  per  Year. 

Size  of  machine  used    10  tons         15  tons        20  tm* 

Oas  bill    12.888.83     |2,276.90     32.88r  S3 

LtUbricating   oil     ^ 69.33  54.66  89 II 
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Water  bUl   1162.76  1162.76  1162.76 

Ammonia  loss.  10,  6  and  7%.  respec- 

tiveiy     19.60  31.20  26.48 

Wages    1,627.60  843.30  813.60 

Total  net  operating  expenses |4,767.91     $3,368.80     $3,963.64 

Fixed   charges    738.60       1,321.60       1.241.86 

^^^^^^•^^^m^m^rm^^  ^B^M^^^k^HBi^Ma^iM^M  Ma^.^iM^B_^^B^pi^H^^M 

Total  yearly  cost    $6,606.61     $4,690.30     $6,196.39 

Total  net  operating  expenses  per  ton 

refrigeration    2.12 

Total  yearly  cost  per  ton  refrigeration  2.44 

Total  yearly  cost  per  cu.  fL  storage 

space  *     9.18c 

Total  yearly  cost  saved  over  10  ton 

machine    

Years  required  to  recover  excess  first 

cost  over  10  ton  machine 


•  «•••  •»• 


1.60 
2.08 

1.76 
2.30 

7.82c 

8.660 

816.21 

311.12 

4.76 

10.8 

*  These  costs  are  about  one-third  of  the  rental  charged  per  cu. 
ft-  per  yr. 

Power  Consumption  for  One  Year  Jn  Electrically  Operated  100 
Ton  Ice  Plant.  (Journal  Western  Society  of  Engineers,  September. 
1911.) 

, — Tons  of  Ice — ^  Max.       H.p. 

Average  Max.  h.p.       Total         h.p.       hra 
1910  Per  month    daily     required     h.p.-hrs.  per  ton  per  ton 

Jan.    1768  67.0  123  87.070  2.16  49.24 

Feb 1649  66.3  137  79.460  2^.48  61.29 

March    1903  61.4  221  93.760  8.60  49.27 

April    2732  91.1  232  164.558  2.56  60.23 

May     2661  86.6  267  166.488  3.01  62.42 

June     3024  100.8  300  188.666  2.98  62.39 

July   3442  111.0  814  219.266  2.83  63.70 

Aug.     3603  113.0  300  208.123  2.66  69.40 

Sept     3614  117.1  291  209.027  2.49  69.48 

Oct 3379  109.0  283  186.177  2.60  64.80 

Nov 982  32.7  137  88.070  4.19  89.68 

Dec    1863  69.8  129  93.914  2.16  60.68 

Total    30300  1.772,668  68.60 

Coal  at  $2.60  per  ton,  consumption  was  86.47  lbs.  per  ton  ice  for 
evaporation  and  distillation. 

Cost  electric  power 23.36  cts. 

Cost  fuel    10.68  cts. 

Cost  engine  and  boiler  labor 15.51  cts. 

Cost  tank  and  ice  labor 12.65  cts. 

Total     62. 10  cts. 

NON-OISTILLBD  WATKR.      PLATS  SYSTEM 

r — Tons  of  ice — ^ 

Average  Max.  h.p.       Total 
1910  Per  month    daily     required     h.p.-hrs. 

Jan 0  0  0  10.314 

Feb 1420  50.7  145  98.214 

March  1400  45.2  163  105,845 

April  1168  38.9  139  78,933 

May  1786  67.6  188  101,798 

June  1037  34.6  278  120.720 


Max. 

H.p. 

h.p. 

hra. 

per  ton 

per  ton 

0 

0 

2.86 

69.2 

3.38 

75.6 

3.58 

67.6 

2.40 

67.0 

8.00 

116.4 
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t — Tons  of  Ice — »  Max.  H^ 

Average  Max.  h.p.      Total  h.p.  hra. 

1910                Per  month    daily     required  lLp.-hr&.  per  ton  per  tc: 

July    2294            74.0          280  201.791  3.78  »- 

Aug 1800            68.1          290  209.200  4.9S  1I« 

Sept     2244            74.8          283  198.1S7  3.78  »• 

Oct.    1116            36.0         149  117.363  4.13  l^i 

Nov 1019            34.0          141              98.320  4.14  ^^  . 

Dec    1366  43.7  139  104.398  3.19 


*  t 


Total    16639  1.1 45.063  64  f 

Total  cost  electric  power  per  ton  ice  36.66  cts. 
Total  cost  of  labor  per  ton  ice 3  6. 00  eta. 

7 1.66  cts.  including  Lite,  and  A 

Blectrlc  power  rate  136.00  h.p.  year  when  month   demand 
100  h.p. 

Electric  power  rate  |32.60  h.p.  year  when  month  demand  was 
200  h.p. 

Electric  power  rate  $30.00  h.p.  year  when  month  demand  «^ 
300  h.p. 

At  similar  steam  plant  cost  per  ton  ice  was  68.06  cts. ;  iM>wer  «u 
a  by-product. 

Data  from  Several  Small  Ice- Making  Plants.  (From  data  tz 
Isolated  Plant  and  Electrical  World  In  1913.) 

A  4'Ton  Plant  in  Combination  with  an  Electric  lAght  Plant. 
In  a  Texas  town  of  1200  population,  manufactured  700  tons  ^ 
Ice  for  the  local  population  per  year  while  the  Ice  equipment  repre 
sents  an  investment  of  about  $5,000.  There  Is  also  a  small  rau! 
about  6  ton  capacity  for  storage.  The  monthly  operating  ex- 
penses for 

Fuel    $300.00 

Labor  (including  office  help)   100.00 

Supplies  and  miscellaneous   26  HO 

Delivery     30.00 

Nothing  seems  to  be  allowed  for  depreciation  and  repairs  In  th:s 
statement.  The  total  plant  co.Mt  to  produce  one  ton  of  Ice  on  tb' 
station  platform  is  estimated  at  $3.50  and  the  product  is  9i>id 
wholesale  for  $8.00  per  ton.  The  local  domestic  price  for  d<-I.V' 
ered  ice  being  $.50  per  100  lbs.  The  annual  gross  income  fn^-i 
the  ice  business  was  $6400.00.  annual  expenses,  including  depre> 
elation,  interest,  etc..  $2620.00.  leaving  net  income  on  the  invedt- 
ment  of  $6,000.00,   $2,880.00. 

A  6 -Ton  By-Product  ice  Plant  in  Conibination  wiih  a  SmMU 
Electric  Central  Station  in  Georgia  Marketing  1500  Ton9  of  /or 
per  Year  in  a  Town  of  1000  Inhabitants,  Steam  oompressloo  ap- 
paratus was  used  for  handling  the  ammonia.  The  total  inve»t- 
ment,  including  the  buildings  and  refHgeration  plant,  was  abom 
$10,000.00.     The  year's  operating  expense  being  as  follows:  — 

Fuel    $760.00 

Labor,  including  office 400.00 

Miscellaneous 50.00 

Delivery     280.00 
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Total  1 1» 4  80.00,  not  Includlner  interest,  depreciation  and  repairs. 
The  estimated  cost  of  producing  1  ton  of  ice  at  the  platform  was 
13.60,  and  the  receipts  wholesale  on  the  platform  were  $4.30  per 
ton.  Deliveries  at  retail  were  made  to  small  customers  at  $8.00 
per  ton,  one  wagon  being  found  adequate  to  supply  the  retail 
trade.  The  annual  receipts  and  disbursements  from  the  ice  busl* 
ness  were  as  follows:  — 

The  annual  gross  Income  from  ice  business $2250.00 

Annual  expenses   (Including  depreciation,  int,  etc.) 1730.00 

Balance   $  620.00 

A  10-Ton  Plant  Operated  in  ConjunoHan  ioUh  the  Electrical 
Equipment  of  an  Electrie  Company  in  Omaha  with  a  population  of 
3500  representing  an  Investment  of  about  $10,000.00  and  producing 
1200  tons  annually  at  a  net  cost  of  $1.28  per  ton  under  full-load 
operating  conditions,  where  the  Ice-making  season  lasted  four 
months.     The  plant  account  was  as  follows:  — 

Compressor  plant,  freezing  tank,  etc $9,000.00 

Teams  and  wagons 500.00 

Miscellaneous    equipment    600.00 

The  domestic  price  for  ice  delivered  was  $.46  per  100  lbs.,  while, 
at  wholesale,  on  the  platform,  the  price  was  $4.00  per  ton.  The 
plant  includes  a  cold  storage  room  for  holding  76  tons  of  ice  under 
artiflcial  refrigeration.  The  plant  expenses  chargeable  to  ice  mak- 
ing In  1912  were  $1660.00,  including  depreciation,  Interest,  etc.,  and 
the  gross  income  from  the  ice  business  was  $7600.00. 

A  10-Ton  loe  Plant  Operated  by  an  Bleotriclight  Company  in  a 
town  in  Northern  Texas  with  2000  population  manufactured  2000 
tons  of  Ice  per  season  and  the  plant  costs  as  a  going  concern  $16,- 
000.00  including  a  well  furniHhing  cooling  water.  Distilled  water 
was  used  for  making  the  ice,  and  the  daily  operating  costs 
amounted  to  $30.42,  including  $12.60  for  fuel,  $13.42  for  labor, 
including  office  help;  $3.60  for  delivery  and  $1.00  for  mlscellaneoun 
expenses.  The  cost  per  ton  of  Ice  to  the  company  was  figured 
at  $2.74  on  the  station  platform.  The  wholesale  receipts  were 
$4.00  per  ton  and  on  a  retail  basis,  delivered,  the  price  was  $9.60 
per  ton.  The  total  gross  revenue  was  $12,000.00  per  year,  the  total 
operating  expenses  were  $9800,  leaving  a  balance  of  $2200.00  or 
13.75  per  cent,  on  the  investment.  It  does  not  appear  whether 
or  not  the  depreciation  and  repairs  were  included  In  the  above  state- 
ment, but  even  if  they  were  not,  the  figures  indicated  the  cost  of 
the  business  when  the  ice  plant  is  used  In  connection  with  an 
electric  light  business. 

A  10-Ton  Combination  Ice  Electric  Plant  in  Florida  sells  1700 
tons  of  ice  per  year  in  the  community  of  1700  population.  This 
station  utilizes  the  exhaust-steam  from  its  electric-plant  engines 
to  operate  a  10  ton  absorption-type  "generator,"  and  the  distilled 
water  from  the  steam  engine  Is  reclaimed  for  freezing  Into  ice. 
The   ice   plant*    including   building,   equipment,   can  tank,   two   de- 
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livery    wagons,    etc.,    represents    an    investment     or    fl2,#00.    Tr 
wholesale  price  of  ice  is  from  $5.00  to  $7.00  per  ton  Acid  the  re:, 
domestic  )>rice  is  $.50  per  100  lbs.  delivered.     The   1912  groas  bu  - 
ness  was  $12,000.  and  the  expenses  Including  depreciation,  inters 
and  all  other  charges  were  $7000.00,  leaving  net  profits  of  %S0*S' 
or  42%  on  the  original  investment,  which  la  suspicloufdjr  bSgli. 

A   15-7on  Ice  Plant  Operated   hy  an  Bleclrio  Cotnpony  im  Hf- 
tucky»  serving  a  population   of   3000,   repreaentin^    a.ii    inTestisc' 
of  $9500.00   for  the  local   ice  business,   the   equipment   compn.-ir> 
steam-driven  ammonia-compression  apparatus,   witli    3G   tons'  stor- 
age capacity.     The  actual  plant  cost  of  freezing  a   ton  of  ioe  :s~ 
eluding  fuel,  labor,  etc.,  averages  about  $2.00  and  tike  product  :^ 
sold   at  wholesale  on   the  platform   for  $5.00   per  ton.      The  reu 
rate  was  $8.00  per  ton  delivered.     The  gross  Income  trom  the  ;> 
business  during  1912   was  $6100.00.     The  expenses   fn<^iiding  f^ 
labor,  depreciation,  etc.,  amounted  to  $2500.00.  leaving  f  S«OO«O0  act 
or  about  40%  on  the  ice  plant  investment. 

A    12.5-Ton   Ice   Plant  in   Combination   With   «»»    Biectric  PfoMi 
In   Central   Nebraska   involved   an  Investment   of  about   $13,^'- 
and   produced  for  a  local  population  of  3200,    1250   tons  of  ioe  in 
1911   and   775   tons  in   1912.     The  ammonia  compressor  is  Dotor- 
driven,  and  distilled  water  is  obtained  from  the  electric  geoenktuy 
department  by  condensation.     To  freexe  1  ton  of  Ioe  at  this  plut 
58.5  kw.-hr.  of  energy  Is  required,  the  Ice  department  being  charp^ 
for  this  at  the  rate  of  3.5  cts.  per  kw.-hr.,  this  making  the  mcvai 
cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  ice  at  the  station  platform  about  $lSv 
The  cost  to  deliver  locally  to  retail  customers  was  about  $1.10  ptr 
ton   in   addition.     The   retail   rate  for  ioe   was  from    f.25  to  fi. 
per  100  lbs.  and  the  wholesale  price  for  Ice  sold  locally  was  $1^' 
to  $4.00  per  ton.     The  company's  statement  of  Its  earnings  was  fbr 
annual   income  from  the   Ice  business   $7S25.00   and   tbe  expena^-^ 
depreciation,    interest,    etc.,    $6262.00.    net    returns    $1S€3.00.    TV 
plant  here  included  a  30-ton  cold-storage  house,   w^hich,  aocordiBf 
to  the  statement  of  company  was  not  sufficient  for  the  best  resulu. 

A  IB'Ton  8 team-Driven  Ice  Plant.  In  a  Kansas  town  of  23*« 
Inhabitants  manufactured  2800  tons  of  Ice  per  year  from  d-»- 
tiUed  water  obtained  by  the  condensation  of  the  various  plant  «•- 
gines,  including  the  ammonia  compressor.  The  Investment  In  tb» 
Ice  business  is  represented  by  the  following  figures: 

Ice-plant  addition  to  building $  2.000.00 

15-ton  Kteam-driven  compressor   13,000.00 

Freezing-tank  equipment 1.200.00 

Wagons     500.00 

Total  ice-making  Investment   $16,700.00 

In  addition  to  the  refrigerating  equipment  proper,  cold-^torsr* 
capacity  for  1000  tons  of  ice  was  Installed,  an  additional  anK^rt 
of  $6000.00  making  the  total  outlay  for  the  Ice  department  l^t- 
700.00.  The  factory  cost  of  making  a  ton  of  Ioe  at  the  sutitf 
platform  was  $1.35  estimated  as  follows:  — 

■ii 
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Fuel    $0.75 

Labor,  including  office  salaries 0.30 

Water    0.10 

Supplies  and  miscellaneous  0.15 

Total    11.36 

The  wholesale  price  was  12.76  per  ton.  The  local  retail  price 
delivered  Is  |.SS  per  100  lbs.  The  cost  of  delivery  averages  about 
$1.30  per  ton. 

Yearly  gross  income  from  Ice  business 112.000.00 

Expenses  for  year,  including  depreciation,  etc.     9,420.00 

Net  earnings  from  Ice  business %  2,580.00 

An  18-7on  Ice  Plant  in  Iowa  In  a  town  of  4500  inhabitants 
manufactured  3500  tons  of  ice  during  seven  months  of  1912  with 
the  following  operating  expenses: 

Fuel     11,690.77 

Labor  and  office  help 2,000.00 

Water    200.00 

Supplies,  miscellaneous 150.00 

Cost  of  delivery 1,803.87 

Total   (not  including  depreciation,  int..  etc.)  .15,844.64 

The  actual  plant  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  Ice  at  the  platform 
was  estimated  at  $1.32  and  the  retail  rates  are  on  a  sliding  scale. 
Deliveries  are  made  to  groceries,  hotels,  restaurants  and  similar 
customers  who  use  from  1  to  5  tons  of  Ice  during  the  season  at 
the  rate  of  $8.00  per  ton;  between  5  and  20  tons,  the  rate  is  |5.00 
per  ton  and  between  20  and  50  tons,  the  rate  is  $4.00  per  ton, 
all  delivered.  Larger  customers  and  those  using  50  tons  per  year 
have  special  contracta  There  Is  a  flat  rate  of  $8.00  per  ton  for 
ice  delivered  to  all  residences.  The  annual  receipts  were  113,039.74 
and  the  annual  exi)ense.  Including  interest,  depreciation,  etc.,  was 
$6,826.68,  leaving  net  Income  from  ice  business  of  $6,213.06,  which 
on  a  total  plant  invefitment.  inclusive  of  delivery  wagons  and  stor- 
age facilities  is  $12,200.00,  Just  over  50%. 

A   20-Ton  By-Prodtict  Ice  Plant  in  Kanaaa.     Cost  as  follows  for 
the  ice  department: 

Plant  addition  to  building $10,000.00 

Steam  compressor  outfit,  tank,  etc 17,000.00 

Wagons  and  teams 2,000.00 

Total  investment   $29,000.00 

Operating  expenses  were  as  follows,  omitting  interest,  taxes,  de- 
preciation, etc.: 

Fuel     $2,600.00 

Labor,  Including  office  help 1.200.00 

Water   300.00 

Supplies    600.00 

Delivery   1.300.00 

Total     $5,800.00 
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The  co«t  of  manufacture  was  figrurcd  at  $1.50  i»cr  ton  and  t^- 
average  wholesale  price  was  13.65  per  ton,  the  retail  i^rioe  tv^t-r 
$.35  per  100  lbs.  The  yearly  Income  fr-om  the  Ice  dei>a.rtni«nt  «  - 
$12,860.00,  and  expenses,  Including  interest  and  depreciation,  v^r- 
$9,400.00,  leaving  net  return  of  $3460.00.  12%  on  the  inv-es^tnieDr 

A  20-ron  By-Produci  Ice  Plant  in  Tennessee  with  5000  |hh.'3->^- 
tion  made  3000  tons  of  ice  in  1912.  The  Investment  beinc  ac^  fv- 
lows  for  the  ice  plant: 

Ice  machine,  freezing  tank,  etc $15,000.00 

Addition  to  building   3.000.00 

Delivery  wagon.s 2.000.06 

200-ton  ice  storage  room l.OOO.OO 

Total     $21,000.00 

1912  was  a  poor  year  for  the  ice  business  from  that  location  o^^-r 
to  a  cool  summer,  but  the  annual  gross  income  from   lee  mak.&£ 
was  $15,000.00  and   the  annual  expense,  including  Interest,  def-'^' 
elation,  etc.,  $13,000.00,  giving  net  returns  of  $2000.00,   or  ne^r.^ 
10%  on  the  invest ment. 

A  21 -Ton  By-Product  Ice  Plant  near  Omaha  produces  170«  t«->' 
of  ice  per  year  for  a  community  of  8000.  The  profitable  part  t 
the  business  was  seven  months  in  the  year,  but  it  is  operated  if 
the  remaining  five  months  for  the  convenience  of  some  of  :.'■> 
customers.  The  total  ice-plant  investment  was  about  $25.0«»  ■ 
and  the  gross  income  in  1912  from  the  ice  business  was  %$iii*  - . 
and  the  expenses,  including  interest,  etc.,  were  $5200.00,  leavr^ 
net  return  of  $8000.00  or  about  12%  on  the  investment.  The  i^rr- 
age  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  Ice  was  $2.00  and  the  wholesale  rs' 
to  a  local  dealer  was  $3.00  per  ton.  The  local  dealer  retailed  ^* 
delivered  it  at  $.40  per  100  lbs. 

A  10*7on  By-Product  Plant  in  a  BmaU  Western  Town  with  L'u 
Than  3000  Inhabitants  had  an  ioe*making  investment  <kf  $11.0^**'  " 
and  earned  $1,238.00  net,  or  a  little  over  11%  in  1912.  The  foik.>«- 
ing  tables  give  the  percentage  of  sales  for  the  different  dasae^  ! 
customers  in  quantity  of  ice  and  the  percentage  of  graaa  incaot 
obtained  from  these  customers: 

%  of  total  %  of  gross 

Class  of  customer  deliveries  Income 

Railroad    company    62  3$ 

Wagon  and  ice  book  sales 28  4t 

Butcher  shops 5  7 

Lobby  sales , 8  0 

Out-of-town  customers 2  % 

Total    100  100 

The  total  output  for  a  season  of  eight  and  a  half  months  was  IV 
tons  of  Ice  sold  in  wholesale  lots  at  a  figure  of  between  $3.<M  x9L 
$4.00  per  ton,  the  retailed  price  being  from  $8.00  to  $10.00  a  t-.« 
delivered.  The  cost  of  producing  and  dellverlngr  one  ton  of  ice  «^ 
as  follows:  — 
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Fuel    11.270 

lAbor,  IncludinfT  clerical  work  0.860 

Water    0.080 

on    0.060 

Ammonia    0.060 

Ll^ht    0.150 

Supplies 0.190 

InAurance  on  plant 0.026 

IntereHt  on  investment 0.320 

Depreciation 0.400 

Delivery    0.626 

Total    $3,930 

A  30-Ton  Plant  in  Miaaouri  Connected  with  an  Electric  ZAffht- 
ing  Plant.  In  a  commmunity  of  6000  manufactured  8000  tons  of 
Ice  per  year  costingr  about  $1.15  per  ton  for  manufacturing  about 
the  same  amount  for  delivery. 

A  100-7on  Ice-Making  Plant,  described  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Rose  in 
Electrical  World,  was  operated  by  the  Arkansas  Cold  Storage  Com- 
pany at  Little  Rock.  It  produced  a  refrigeration  for  a  cold-storage 
warehouse  of  100.000  cu.  ft.  capacity,  a  street  pipe-line  of  42,000 
cu.  ft.  capacity  and  two  freezing  tanks,  an  output  of  40  tons  of 
raw-water  ice  per  day  each.  The  refrigerating  machinery  included 
two  vertical  d.uplex  Frick  gas  pumps  rated  at  50  tons  per  day  each 
when  running  at  77  r.p.m.  with  standard  refrigerator  and  condenser 
pressures.  In  addition  to  this,  100  h.p.  was  installed  in  various 
motor  units  of  from  2  to  25  h.p.,  used  to  drive  the  circulating-water, 
brine  pumps,  air  compressors,  agitators,  etc.  For  the  year  ended 
October  1,  1912,  there  were  the  following  operating  figures: 

Tons  of  refrigeration  manufactured   13,123 

Kilowatt-hours  produced    497,608 

Kilowatt -hours  i>er  ton  of  refrigeration 37.9 

Fuel  oil  for  power,  per  ton  of  refrigeration $0,124 

Wages  for  power  per  ton  of  refrigeration 0.170 

Lubricating  oil  and  waste  per  ton  of  refrigeration 0.074 

Water  per  ton  of  refrigeration  0.030 

Electricity  purcha.sed  per  ton  of  refrigeration   0.012 

Maintenance  of  oil  engines  per  ton  of  refrigeration 0.013 

Maintenance  of  refrigeration  plant  per  ton  of  refrigeration  0.008 
Maintenance  of  electric  equipment  per  ton  of  refrigeration..  0.013 
Maintenance   of  auxiliary  eaulpment    (pumps,   air  compres- 
sors, etc.)  -per  ton  of  refrigeration 0.007 

Total  engine-room  eiKpense  per  ton  of  refrigeration.   $0,451 

The  above  figures  were  obtained  by  the  use  of  oil  engine  drlve.s 
implying  two  120  h.p.  vertical,  three-cylinder  Diesel  oil  engines. 
The  following  year,  ending  Oct.  1,  1913.  electric  current  was  pur- 
chased from  an  electric  light  company  on  the  basis  of  the  regular 
primary  rate  of  11.00  per  kw.  maximum  demand  plus  an  energy 
charge  of  1  cent  net  per  kw.-hr.  for  the  electricity  consumed  by  the 
motors,  with  the  understanding  that  the  refrigerating  plant  would 
not  run  during  the  electric  light  company's  peakload  period.  The 
conditions  of  the  following  costs  were  obtained:  — 
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Tons  of  refrigeration  manufactured '*  * 

Kilowatt  hours .  ....  ..  75^  "^ 

Kilowatt-hours  per  ton  of  refrigeration 

Wages  for  power  per  ton  of  refrigeration I*' 

Lubricating  oil  and  waste  per  ton  of  refrigeration *' 

Electricity  purchased  i>er  ton  of  refrigeration •- 

Water  per  ton  of  refrigeration 0 

Maintenance  of  electric  plant  per  ton  of  refrigeration »"» 

Maintenance  of  refrigerating  plant  per  ton  of  ref riseraition . .  »  •*-■ 
Maintenance   of  auxiliary   equipment   per   ton   of    refrigera- 
tion       * 


•        4 


Total  engine-room  expense  per  ton  of  refrigeration  $«  4-' 

On  this  second  year  of  operation  on  account  of  the  Iwtrg^r  aocsi: 
of  ice  sold  the  total  costs  were  figured  at  $.96  per  ton«  wbM^ri.' 
for  the  previous  year  with  oil-engine  drive,  the  ooets  irere  figun:' 
at  $1.22  per  ton  of  refrigeration.  The  Increase  in  refrigemx" 
capacity  was  obtained  by  speeding  up  the  ice  machine  from  TT 
r.p.m.  to  116  r.p.m.  The  indicator  cards  showlnic  that  mhile  a* 
the  high  speed  the  area  of  the  card  was  slightly  reduced,  the  re- 
duction was  trivial  in  comparison  with  the  larger  Increase  in  tbi 
volumetric  displacement  of  the  machine  per  unit  of  time;  the  nK 
gain  in  refrigerating  capacity  being  24  tons  per  day*  rating  t)» 
plant  at  148  tons  Instead  of  100  tons  as  was  the  case  with  the  oil- 
engine equipment. 

Coit  of   Refrloeration  for  a   Skating   and   CHrlino    Rink.    T¥eff 
were    two    public    Ice   surfaces,    one   of   22.000    aq.    ft.    for  skat- 
ing, and  the  other  of  5700  sq.  ft.  for  curling.     The  rink  floors  be-.Bf 
covered  with  1.26  in.  iron  pipe  laid  4.76  ins.  apart,  center  to  csaier. 
and   embedded  In   gravel   to   the   tops  of  the   pipes,    connected  t^ 
headers    running   along   each    side   of   the    rink.     These    pipes  are 
divided  into  sections  of  eight  each  for  easy  connection  and  reiAin 
They  Include  65,860  linear  ft.  of  pipe  in  the  larger  rink  and  IITOT 
ft.  in  the  curling  rink.     The  ice  surface  is  built  up  by  spraying  the 
pipes  with  water,  the  ice  being  kept  at  a  thiclmess  of  from  l.S  in. 
to  2  ins.  above  the  pipe.     The  refrigerating  plant,  of  the  compro- 
sion    type,   consists   of  one   400   h.p.   boiler   with   feed    pomp  sid 
auxiliaries,  two  16  in.  by  80  in.  by  24  in.  single-acting  Tork  csto- 
pressors  driven  by  Corliss  cross-compound  steam  engineer  an  a£* 
monla  condenser,  a  brine  cooler,  pumps  and  tanks.     The  feed  wstfr 
passes  through  an  exhaust-steam  heater  of  600  h.p,  capacity,    ttt 
compressor  engines  operate  at  125  lbs.  boiler  pressure,  exbanstinf 
into  a  22  in.  vacuum.     The  ammonia  Sondenser  consists  of  elgkiMs 
colls  .of  1.26  in.  and  2  in.  pipe,  twelve  pipes  high  and  19  ft.  kM«. 
and  is  supplied  from  the  city  mains  iir  conjunction  with  the  water 
from  the  surface  wells  on  the  premises.     This  water  after  leavisr 
the  condenser  passes  through  the  steam  condenser  and  theooe  t» 
the  sewer,   as  no  cooling  tower  is  provided.     The  brine  coder  !:• 
equipped   with   ten  coils  of  2   in.   and  3  in.  pipe   18   fL   long  tad 
fourteen  pipes  high,  arranged  in  two  banks,  the  brine  being  stored 
in  a  24  ft.  by  10  ft.  by  8  ft.  tank.     It  is  forced  through  the  cooir- 
and  floor  piping  by  two  Gould  triplex  double-acting  8.5  in.  by  1^ 
in.  pumps  driven  through  jgearing  from  a  line  shaft  run  by  an  8  ol 
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by  10  in.  horizontal  engrtne.  The  brine  for  the  curling  rink  ia 
supplied  by  a  duplex  double-actinsr  pump  havingr  a  capacity  of 
160  sal.  per  min.  The  steam  for  heatln^r  the  building  is  taken 
from  the  boiler  through  a  reducing  valve,  the  Indirect  system  being 
used,  in  which  air  is  tlrawn  in  over  steam  coils  by  a  fan  run  by  a 

15  h.p.  motor.  A  similar  motor  and  fan  are  used  to  exhaust  the 
vitiated  air  from  the  building.  The  brine  in  this  plant  is  com- 
I>osed  of  a  solution  of  calcium  chloride  and  water,  having  a  spedflo 
gravity  of  1.185.  It  passes  through  the  floor  piping  of  the  rink  at 
a  temperature  of  about  14  deg.  F.,  returning  to  the  tank  at  about 

16  deg.  F.,  after  which  it  is  forced  by  the  pumps  into  the  cooler. 
The  cost  per  day  of  operating  the  plant  by  steam  power  was  as 

follows:  Electricity  for  light  and  ventilation  service,  $11.56; 
water,  $23.86;  coal,  $24.54;  oil  and  waste,  $.15;  attendance,  $16.00; 
Insurance,  $.75;  depreciation,  $9.05  ;*  taxes,  $2.47;  interest.  $6.03; 
total  $94.39.  The  lighting  service  required  135  kw.-hr.  per  day 
with  27.3  kw.-hr.  motors  driving  fans,  the  cost  of  electricity  for 
lighting  and  ventilation  averaging  6.8  cents  per  kw.-hr.  The  coal 
consumption  was  12,270  lbs.  of  coal  per  day,  costing  $4.00  per  ton. 
The  water  consumption  was  18.377  cu.  ft.  per  day,  608  cu.  ft.  per 
hour  being  used  for  condensing  purposes  and  wasted  into  the  sewer. 
The  investment  cost  of  the  plant  was  $55,000.00,  the  load-factor  on  a 
twenty-four  hour  run  being  60%,  the  average  peak  for  one  hour 
being  110.8  kw.  maximum.  Con.siderable  savings  could  be  made, 
by  converting  this  plant  to  electric. 

Electrical  Refrioeration  at  11.7  Cents  a  Day.  (Electrical  World, 
May  8,  1915.)  In  the  month  of  July  last  year  R.  W.  Brown  con- 
ducted tests  on  an  electrical  refrigerator  to  obtain  authoritative 
data  on  the  average  daily  energy  consumption  of  the  device.  The 
refrigerator  Uised  for  the  tests  was  of  the  type  made  by  the  Me- 
chanical Refrigerator  Company  of  Chicago.  It  was  16  ins.  by 
36  ins.  by  60  ins.  inside.  During  the  tests  the  automatic  thermostat 
was  disconnected  and  the  control  was  effected  by  hand  so  that 
accurate  observations  of  time  and  temperatures  could  be  made. 
The  temperature  of  the  kitchen  in  which  the  machine  was  operat- 
ing was  read  Ave  times  a  day,  and  the  coil  temperature  was  read 
each  time  the  room  temperature  was  taken  and  again  each  time 
the  motor  was  started  or  stopped.  The  temperature  maintained 
throughout  the  test  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  refrigerator  ranged 
between  40  deg.  and  46  deg.  F.,  and  in  the  compartment  containing 
the  cooling  coils  the  temperature  was  considerably  lower.  One 
day  during  the  test  ice  for  table  use  was  made  in  the  refrigerator. 

At  a  10  cent  rate  for  electrical  energy,  such  as  is  in  force  at 
Spring  Valley,  its  average  daily  cost  amounted  to  11.7  cents.  The 
data  observed  by  Mr.  Brown  are  given  in  Table  XLVI. 

Comparative  Initallatlon  and  Operating  Coets  of  a  Combined  Ice- 
Manufacturlno  and  Cold -Storage  Plant.  (R.  H.  Tait  and  L.  C. 
Nordmeyer  in  Power,  Oct.  28,  1913.) 

The  basis  of  this  comparison  is  a  plant  having  a  capacity  of  60 
tons  of  ice  i)er  day  of  24  hrs.,  and  a  cold-storage  capacity  of  100,- 
000    cu.    ft.     The   cost    of   building   and    machinery    equipment    is 
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TABLE  XL.VI.     OPERATING  DATA  ON  A  MOTOR  DRIVEN 

RKFRIGKRATOK 

Average  temperature  of  room 82  deg. 

Average  temperature  of  coils 9:f  deg. 

Average  pressure  in  Its.  per  sq.  in. ,  ,        67  deg- 

Average    time    of   operation    daily 5  hrs..  1(  c:i=> 

Average  daily  consumption,  kw.-hrs.   1.17 

figured  thr^  ways:  First,  with  a  simple  steam  plant;  seocri 
with  a  compound  condensing  plant;  and.  third*  with  the  D»t7«. 
engine.  The  cold-storage  space  will  require  a  refrigerating  capa- 
city of  20  tonsp  which  is  equivalent  to  12  tons  of  ice^makinc  capa- 
city. The  refrigerating  machines  and  equipment  must,  therefbrc 
be  capable  of  developing  the  equivalent  of  72  tons  of  Ice^makii-* 
capacity  for  24  hrs.  daily. 

In  the  latitude  of  St.  Louis  it  has  been  found  that  if  the  onirff* 
of  the  month  of  July  is  figured  at  full  capacity,  then  the  outimt  ts 
July  is  approximately  15  per  cent,  of  the  annual  output.  In  x^ 
case  under  consideration,  the  yearly  work  is,  therefore*  equlTaleiit  u 

72  X  31  X  100 

=  14,880  toiM  of  ic€ 
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It  Is  assumed  that  the  plant  would  be  erected  In  the  Southw«5t 
and  fuel  oil  is  figured  at  95  cts.  per  bbl.  of  42  gala  Arteslao  water 
is  available  at  87  deg.  F.  and  city  water  at  90  deg.  P. 

Buildings.  The  cost  of  the  buildings,  including  boiler  and  er- 
gine  room,  freesing-tank  room,  cold-storage  house  and  all  insula- 
tion  will  be  approximately  160,000.  The  necessary  building  f^^ac^ 
will  be  practically  the  same  for  all  three  types  of  plant.  Tlie  flx^^d 
charges  against  the  building  are  for  interest,  6  per  cent. :  Xvscr^ 
ance  and  taxes.  1.5  per  cent. ;  depreciation,  5  per  cent.,  makiiig  a 
total  of  12.5  per  cent,  of  160,000,  or  $7500  per  3rear.  Inasmudi  ^« 
14,880  tons  of  ice  represent  the  year's  work,  the  building  charre 
will  be  60.4  cts.  per  ton  of  ice. 

Simple  Steam  Plant.     In  this  plant  It  is  contemplated  to  Q»e  ar 
lifts   to   pump   the   water  from   the  artesian   wells  to   furnish  t!%r> 
necessary  water  for  the  plant  in  connection  with  a  water-cor»t<nc 
tower.     The  mechanical  equipment  will  Include  water-tut>e  boUr*? 
boiler-feed  pumps,  feed-water  heater,  smoke-stack,  two   €0-toci  re- 
frigerating capacity   machines,   ammonla-comprention    system.  dt5- 
tilling   system,    freezing   system,    steam   and   exhaust    connectroa* 
air    lifts    and    air    compressor,    circulating- water    pumps,    cool.r.^ 
tower,   piping  for  cold-storage   rooms,   brine   pumps,    brine   ooc4«t 
all  steam,  brine  and  ammonia  pipe  covering.  60-kw.  generator  aad 
engine,   ammonia,   calcium   and   foundations  for  machinery.     It  t* 
estimated  that  the  complete  equipment,  delivered  and   erected.  :*>- 
eluding   engineers'    fees,    will    be    $65,000.     The    total    cost    of  tli' 
plant,  including  building  and  machinery,  will,  therefore,  be  fl2&,<^-f 
The  auxiliary  pumps  about  the  plant  will  consist  of  duplicate  nnt^ 
one  steam-driven  and  one  electrically  driven. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  burnt  8.08  bbla  of  oil  per  box 
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under  the  boilers  when  operating  at  full  capacity.  With  oil  cost- 
inir  96  cts.  per  bbl.  and  the  capacity  being  72  tons  ice  making,  the 
fuel  cost  per  ton  of  ice  will  be 

•3.08  X  95  X  24 

=  »7.«  cts. 

72 

The  operating  cost  is  estimated  as  follows: 

Two  firemen  at  (720  per  year 11440 

Two  engineers  at  $1230  per  year 2460 

Two  oilers  at  (720  per  year 1440 

One  handy  man  900 

Oil  waste,  etc.    800 

Total     $6640 

16540 

= $0,439  per  ton  of  Ice 

14.880 
Ice  handling 0.14  per  ton  of  ice 

Total  operating  expenses 10.679  per  ton  of  ice 

Fixed  charges  on  the  mechanical  equipment  are  for  interest  on 
machinery  investment,  6  per  cent. ;  Insurance  and  taxes.  1.6  per 
cent. ;  depreciation  and  obsolescence,  6  per  cent.,  making  a  total 
of  12.6  per  cent,  on  $66,000  or  $8126.  Fixed  charges  per  ton  of 
ice  are  then  $8126 -?- 14,880  =  $0,646.  The  total  cost  per  ton  of 
ice  is  given  in  the  following: 

Fixed  charges   $0,646 

Fuel     0.976 

Operating  expenses 0.579 

Total     $2,101 

Fixed  charges  on  building 0.604 

Total    cost $2,606 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  total  coRt  of  Ice,  as 
given  above  and  in  the  later  deductions,  is  higher  than  the  actual 
cost  of  ice  at  the  platform,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  fixed  charges 
on  the  machinery  and  building  include  the  fixed  charges  on  the 
brine  cooler,  brine  pumps,  cold-storage  house  piping,  cold-storage 
house  building  and  Insulation  which  should  be  properly  charged 
against  the  cold-storage  house  only.  As  these  are  the  same  in 
each  case  considered,  the  costs  given  in  each  case  will  not  affect 
the  comparison.  As  the  ammonia  coHt  will  depend  on  the  care 
given  the  plant,  and  should  be  the  same  for  each,  it  has  not  been 
used  in  the  estimated  cost  per  ton  in  making  the  comparison. 

Compound  Condensing  Steam  Plant.  In  this  plant  the  water  will 
be  pumped  from  the  artesian  wells  In  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
simple  steam  plant.  The  engines  on  both  of  the  refrigerating  ma- 
chines and  on  the  generator  will  be  compound  condensing.  The 
boilers  will  be  equipped  with  economizers,  so  that  the  best  efllclency 
may  be  obtained  in  the  complete  plant.  The  complete  cost  of  the 
mechanical  equipment  including  engineers'  commission,  is  esti- 
mated at  $76,400. 
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When  operatlDflT  under  full  load  there  will  be  concnmied  2.SS  b^ 
of  oil  per  hour,  making  the  fuel  cost  12.26  per  hour,  or  |e.7S3  ir' 
ton  of  ice.  The  operating  expenses  for  labor,  oil.  w&ste,  etcu  • 
be  10.679  per  ton  of  ice,  the  same  as  for  th^  simple  steam  pi 21. 
The  fixed  charges  against  the  investment  will  be  0.12K  X  ITCl.-^  - 
$9550  =:  10.642  per  ton  of  ice.  The  total  cost  per  ton  of  loe  .^ 
therefore,  given  in  the  following: 

BHxed  charges |<l.€42 

Fuel    0.75a 

Operating  cost - 0.57f 

Total  without  building  charge 11.974 

Building  charge    0.564 

Total    cost    $2,472 

The  complete  cost  of  plant  is  as  follows: 

Cost  of  machinery 176.466 

Cost  of  building C0,006 

ToUl    cost    612€,466 

Diesel  Bnifine  Plant.  In  this  plant  city  water  will  be  used  f:? 
the  making  of  raw- water  ice  and  for  the  cooling-tower  malie-^? 
All  auxiliaries  around  the  plant  will  be  driven  by  electric  curru^ 
Power  will  consist  of  two  225-b.h.p.  Diesel  engines,  to  eadi  '* 
which  will  be  belted  one  60-ton  refrigerating  capacity  machine  a.'> 
one  40-kw.  generator.  The  complete  mechanical  equlpra^t  ^'-^ 
consist  of  two  225-h.p.  Diesel  engines,  two  40-kw.  belted  irw^- 
ators,  switchboard,  two  60-ton  refrigerating  capacitx  beit-dnr^* 
refrigerating  machines,  compression  system,  raw-water  ice-freex.!K 
system,  cooling  tower,  two  centrifugal  water-circulating  pwrr^ 
cold-storage  piping,  two  triplex  brine  pumps,  brine  cooler,  brine  a:^: 
ammonia  pipe  covering,  ammonia,  calcium  chloride;,  two  oil  t&rb 
foundations  for  refrigerating  machines*  Diesel  engines,  etc  It  ? 
estimated  the  complete  equipment  will  cost  183.923.  indudiiv  «> 
gineer's  commission. 

The  fixed  charges  against  the  mechanical  equipment  will  be  *-' 
follows : 

Interest   on    Investment 6      percent. 

Insurance  and  taxes 1  ^  per  cent. 


7V^  percent  of  683.9*3  -  lit?* 
Depreciation    and    obsolescence    on 

oil    engines 10      percent  of  634.440  =  $1444 

Depreciation    and    obsolescence    on 

remainder  of  machinery   6      percent,  of  $49,483  =  S:4T; 


Total 6lt:.. 

The  fixed  charges  per  ton  of  ice  equal  612.212 -^  14.880  =:  |0.>.'' 

When  operating  at  full  capacity  the  power  required  by  the  .'^ 

frigerating   machine   is  estimated   to  be   288   b.h.p^   at    the  Pie^kJ 

engine  and  for  the  electric  units  97  b.h.p.,  making  a  total  of  2'? 

b.h.p.  at  the  engine.     Assuming  an  oil  consumption*  -^f  8  gmL  7c: 
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100  b.h.p.-hr.  then  would  be  oonsumed  80  gala  of  oil  per  hour, 
makiniT  the  fuel  cost  I16.S0  per  day,  or  22.6  cts.  per  ton  ice-makinflr 
capacity.    The  operating  ezpenses  will  be  aa  follows: 

Two  engineers  at  |12S0  per  year ? 12460 

Two  oilers  at  $720  per  year 1440 

One  handy  man 900 

Oil.  waste,  etc.   800 

Total     $6600 

15600 

=    10.376  per  ton  ice 

14,880 

Ice  handling 0.14   per  ton  ice 

Total    operating    cost 10.616  per  ton  ice 

City  water  must  be  supplied  for  maldng  60  tons  of  ice  and  for 
supplying  the  losses  of  the  cooling  tower.  For  this  purpose  there 
will  l>e  used  263,500  cu.  ft  of  water  per  month. 

70,000  cu.  ft  of  water  costs 164.15 

193,600  cu.  ft  of  water  at  7c.  per  100 136.45 

Total  water  cost  per  month 1199.60 

Water  costs  i>er  ton  of  ice 10.09 

fYom  the  above  the  total  cost  per  ton  of  ice  is  as  follows : 

Fixed  charges   $0,821 

Fuel     0.226 

Operating  expense   0.616 

Water    0.090 

Total  without  building  charge $1,663 

Building  charge    0.604 

Total  cost  per  ton  of  ice $2,167 

The  total  cost  of  the  plant  will  be  as  follows: 

Cost  of  machinery $83,923 

Cost  of  buildings   60.000 

Total    cost    $143,923 

R^sunU,  The  comparative  cost  of  installation  and  operation 
of  the  three,  types  of  plant,  is  given  in  the  accompanying  table. 

Froril  the  table  the  following  comparisons  can  be  deduced: 

Simple  V9,  Compound  Steam  Plant:  The  compound  condensing 
bteam  plant  costs  $11,400  more  than  the  simple  steam  plant,  but  a 
saving  of  12.7  ct&  per  ton  of  ice  is  accomplished,  which  for  14,880 
tons  of  ice-making  capacity  per  year  amounts  to  $1889*. 76  per  year. 
On  this  basis  the  compound  condensing  steam  plant  will  pay  for 
the  diflPerence  in  cost  between  it  and  the  simple  plant  in  approxi- 
mately six  years. 

Simple  Steam  Plant  vs.  Diesel  Bngine  Plant:  The  Diesel  engine 
plant  will  cost  $18,923  more  than  the  simple  steam  plant,  but  a 
saving  is  accomplished  of  44.8  cts.  per  ton  of  ice,  or  $6666.24  per 
year.  On  this  basis  the  Diesel  engine  plant  will  pay  for  the  dif- 
ference In  cost  between  it  and  the  simple  steam  plant  in  less  than 
three  years. 
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COMPARATIVE  INSTALLATION  AND  OPERATINO  COSTS 

Simple  Compound  iy\f» 

steam  oondensiiis  eag^ — 

plant  steam  plant  i^-* 

Cost   buUdingr    : 160.000  |60,000  f  €C  <• 

Cost   machinery    66,000  76,400  ^It. 

Total   cost    1125.000  1186,400  $143  v 

Cost  water  per  ton  ice $«•   - 

Cost  fuel  per  ton  Ice 10.976  10.753  »... 

Fixed   charges   machinery    ...       0.546  0.642  <.> «. 

Operating   cost    0.679  0.679  (< :  ' 

Cost  per  ton  ice  without  build- 
ing charge    12.101  fl.974  SIC. 

Building  charge  per  ton  ice..     $0,504  $0,604  %4 

Compound  Condensing  Plant  V9.  Diesel  Plant:  The  Diesel  enr^* 
plant  costs  17523  more  than  the  compound  condensins  steam  pUft*. 
but  a  saving  of  32.1  cts.  per  ton  of  ice  is  accomplished,  vtut 
amounts  to  $4776.50  per  year.  From  this  the  Diesel  ensiae  i»)&^ 
will  pay  for  the  difference  In  cost  between  it  and  the  ooiii|MK3^ 
condensing  steam  plant  in  less  than  two  years'  time. 

From  the  comparison  given  above,  it  seems  ap|>arent  that  tii 
oil-engine  plant  would  be  an  exceedingly  good  Investzn^it.  Tt  - 
should  especially  be  apparent  on  account  of  the  nnsjuier  in  %t^ 
the  deductions  were  made.  The  steam-driven  plants  were  p^"- 
the  benefit  of  the  best  efficiency  that  could  be  obtained ;  namd;.  * 
boiler  efficiency  in  the  case  of  the  simple  plant  of  65  per  ockl. 
and  in  the  case  of  the  compound  condensing  steam  plant,  wltli  O 
use  of  an  economizer,  of  71.5  per  cent. 

The  steam  consumption  of  the  simple  engine  of  the  refrtgentir^ 
machine  was  assumed  to  be  27  lbs.  per  i.h.p.-hr.,  while  that  of  t> 
electrical  generators  was  assumed  to  be  80  lbs.  of  steam  per  LlL^'t: 

In  the  case  of  the  compound  condensing  steam  plant,  a  stats 
consumption  of  18  lb&  per  i.h.p.-hr.  was  assumed  for  the  flt<«~ 
engines  of  the  refrigerating  machine,  and  20  lbs.  per  i.h.p.-hr.  (-' 
the  generator  engines,  including  steam  for  vacuum  pumps  and  otlke* 
auxiliaries. 

In  the  oil-engine  plant,  the  engines  were  credited  with  a  V« 
efficiency  of  8  gals,  per  100  b.h.p.-hr.,  while  It  has  been  foofld  tL^ 
the  fuel  consumption  of  engines  installed  in  the  Southwest  hr  ^ 
Busch-Sulser  Bros. -Diesel  Engine  Co.  was  approximately  6.5  fiu» 
per  100  b.h.p.-hr.  under  normal  working  conditions^  In  additK- 
to  this,  the  <j)l -engine  plant  is  charged  with  water  brought  from  titc 
city,  as  against  arteslan-well  water  used  in  the  steam  plaaL 

A  further  advantage  is  given  the  steam  Installations  by  charr^ 
them  with  a  depreciation  and  obsolescence  of  only  5  per  cent  ^ 
against  10  per  cent  charged  to  the  Diesel  oil-engine  fnstallatioc. 

The  present  prices  of  fuel  oil  will  somewhat  chance  the  flirttnr< 
as  shown,  but  cannot  help  but  prove  the  oil  engine  a  good  is- 
vestment 


CHAPTER  XX 
EL.EXn*RIC  RAUiWATS 

Electric  railway  construction  has  much  in  common  with  steam 
railway  construction.  The  detail  cost  of  steam  railroads,  Including: 
erradinir,  ballast,  bridges,  etc,  is  very  fully  covered  in  the  Oillette's 
Handbook  of  Cost  Data;  hence,  in  order  to  avoid  repetition,  this 
chapter  on  electric  railway  costs  is  confined  to  such  data  as  are 
not  slven  in  the  book  Just  named. 

Tbe  engineer  who  is  golner  very  deeply  into  the  subject  of  electric 
railway  costs»  both  of  construction  and  operation,  will  find  a  mass 
of  valuable  data  In  the  reports  and  flies  of  state  railway  and  public 
service  commissiona  A  study  of  such  data  discloses  the  somewhat 
astonishing:  f^t  that  few  interurban  electric  lines  yield  even  a 
6  per  cent,  return  on  their  cost.  If  an  adequate  depreciation  annuity 
were  provided,  it  is  probable  that  not  one  electric  interurban  in 
ten  would  yield  more  than  5  per  cent,  on  the  actual  cost  of  the 
physical  plant.  Perhaps  this  note  of  warning  is  not  so  greatly 
needed  to-day  as  it  was  needed  10  or  16  years  ago;  but  under- 
estimates of  first  cost,  as  well  as  operating  expenses  and  depre- 
ciation, are  still  so  common  that  it  seems  advisable  to  caution 
engineers  in  the  employ  of  promoters  of  electric  traction  lines. 

Appraisal  of  the  Spokane  and  Inland  Empire  Electric  Railroad. 
The  following  is  condensed  from  an  article  by  H.  L..  Gray,  Kngi- 
neering  and  Contracting,  Dec.  27.  1911.  The  appraisal  was  made 
in  connection  with  a  rate  case.  The  railway  is  interstate,  but  as 
the  mileage  in  the  State  of  Idaho  is  comparatively  small,  it  was 
decided  to  establish  a  precedent  and  appraise  the  property  lying 
In  Idaho,  as  well  as  that  within  the  State  of  Washington,  and  to 
show  a  separate  estimate  for  each  state. 

Mileage. —  This  system  has  a  total  main  track  mileage  of  234.86 
miles,  of  which  204.52  miles  are  within  the  State  of  Washington, 
while  30.25  miles  are  within  the  state  of  Idaho.  The  trackage 
within  the  State  of  Washington  includes  47.34  miles  of  street  rail- 
way in  the  City  of  Spokane.  In  addition  to  the  above  mileage, 
there  is  a  total  of  44.83  miles  of  other  tracks,  of  which  34.25  miles 
are  in  the  State  of  Washington  and  10.58  miles  within  the  State  of 
Idaho,  making  a  total  track  mileage  of  279.60. 

ConatruetUm  Features, —  The  only  particularly  noteworthy  fea- 
tures of  construction  found  on  this  system  exist  on  the  Inland 
Division.     The  location  of  that  portion  of  the  line  presented  unusual 
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dlfUcultieSt  owlDK  to  the  fact  that  it  runs  aquarely  aeross  tlte  d' 
age  systems  of  the  country,  necessitating  very  exi»enKive  ^r^c.. 
excessive  curvature  and  heavy  grades.     The  Riaxlmum    cttna*. 
is  12  degs.,  the  average  amount  of  curvature  per    mtfe  bc'imr  : 
deg8.»   or  almost   four   times   that   usually   encounteretl    on   »te^' 
roads.    The  maximum  grade  of  2%  is  frequently  encountered. 

The    single    phase,    alternating    current    systera    of    distribofv* 
is  used  on  this  division,  which,  although  much  more  expenave  & 
regards  first  cost,  was  adopted  with  the  idea  that  tlte  ecoaomj 
operation  would  offset  the  increased  cost  of  construction.     At  it: 
time  this  line  was  built  the  single  phase  system  of  disitrilMitioa  ta- 
largely  an  experiment,  only  a  few  such  systems   existing  ia  tk 
world.     Even  after  the  line  was  constructed,  continual  expenoKr  * 
Ing  was  necessary  in  order  to  perfect   the   operation.     Tlie  tn' 
records  of  the  company  would  Indicate  that  so  far  as  conoers^  u^ 
efficiency  of  operation,  this  system  has  been  a  decided  innxisii     ** 
account  of  the  high  voltage  of  the  power  used,  the  ordinaiy  mocor 
cars  will  force  their  way  through  the  heavy  snows  of  tlie  PiJot^* 
country  without  the  aid  of  a  snow  plow.     The  winter  of  1910  w 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  severe  ever  experienced  in  this  loeAltt.> 
and   the  first  train  running  over  the  line  in  the   morning  vw*' 
frequently  encounter  at  least  twelve  inches  of  snow^  on  ^ the  le^- 
and  sometimes  as  much  as  seven  feet  of  snow  in  the  cuts.     No  pr> 
vision  was  made  to  protect  the  cars,  with  the  exception  of  as  i-  b 
sheathing  over  the  pilot,  and  in  spite  of  such  adverse  ooodltiiK'f 
the  longest  delay  due  to  snow  during  the  entire  winter  was  tv«sC7 
minutes. 

The  trolley  construction  on  this  division  Is  of  the  catenary  t7pe> 
the  messenger  wire  and  trolley  being  supported  by  mast  ana^  tkt 
messenger  wire  acting  as  a  conductor.  A  large  portion  of  tfat 
power  used  is  supplied  by  what  is  known  as  the  Nine  Mile  P»*cf 
Plant,  built  at  a  cost  of  one  and  one-quarter  millions  of  doOafx 
being  strictly  modem  and  up-to-date  in  every  way.  The  ptaot  • 
capable  of  generating  12.000  k.v.a.  working  under  a  SS-ft.  bai 
Power  is  generated  by  four  3.000  k.v.a.  Westlnghouse  alterastittc 
current  generators  coupled  to  four  5.600  hp.  Holyoke  turbinea  VDd«r 
control  of  Lombard  governors,  with  the  additional  proCectioB  d 
emergency  control! era.  In  addition  to  the  power  generated  by  tkj 
plant,  a  large  amount  of  power  is  purchased  from  the  WaMdnfta 
Water  Power  Company. 

Actual  Coat. —  An  investigation  of  the  reoorda  showed  the  vntmrn 
company  to  be  an  amalgamation  of  a  number  of  companies  bQ.'t  t 
during  previous  years,  namely:  the  Spokane  and  Coeur  d'Aleat 
Railway  Company,  titd. ;  the  Spokane  Traction  Company;  Ust 
Spokane  and  Inland  Railway  Company:  and  the  Spokane  THniBs: 
Company :  all  of  which  were  merged  Into  the  present  eompaay  •<■ 
January  1.  1907.  The  aggregate  cost  of  the  entire  property  onvt 
and  operated  was  $15,314,367,  although  the  book  coat  was  wn** 
what  in  excess  of  this  amount,  due  to  the  Inclusion  of  diacosar  :" 
the  plant  account  The  amount  of  actual  cash  Invested  la  tlH 
property,  exclusive  of  right  of  way  and  real  estate,  was  lia.TH'H 
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The  greater  portion  of  the  money  invested  was  obtained  from  the 
sale  of  stock,  which  is  rather  an  unusual  condition  In  the  case  of 
z-ailroad  construction. 

Paving  Considered  ae  Part  of  the  Property, —  As  usual  in  the 
case  of  street  railways,  the  franchises  granted  to  the  company 
provided  that  in  case  any  streets  occupied  by  trades  should  l>e 
sutMiequently  paved,  the  company  wouid  be  required  to  pay  for  and 
maintain  the  pavingr  upon  itii  tracks  and  for  a  distance  of  two  feet 
from  the  extreme  outside  of  the  rail.  It  has  been  contended  in 
various  appraisals  made  of  street  railway  properties  that  such 
paving*  should  not  be  considered  as  an  asset  of  the  street  railway 
company,  but  should  rather  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  tax 
imposed  upon  the  company  by  the  city.  In  this  instance,  however, 
the  paving  is  included  as  railway  property. 

Unit  Prices. —  The  estimated  costs  of  reproducing  this  system, 
which  was  made  as  of  January  1,  1911,  was  based  upon  the  actual 
material  known  to  have  been  used  In  its  construction,  while  the 
prices  used^for  such  material,  and  for  labor,  were  the  prices  that 
would  prevail  during  the  assumed  construction  period.  It  is  ez* 
tremely  probable  that  there  would  have  been  but  little  difference  in 
the  estimated  cost  of  reproduction,  as  shown,  had  the  average  price 
for  the  Ave  preceding  years  been  used. 

Quantities. —  As  no  estimate  of  the  cost  of  reproducing  the  prop- 
erty had  been  prepared  by  the  company  ofHcials,  it  was  necessary 
for  the  engineers  of  the  Commission  to  compile  a  statement  of 
quantities,  and  to  investigate  and  obtain  the  prevailing  prices. 
The  statement  of  grading  quantities  was,  in  the  main,  obtained 
from  the  final  estimates  as  allowed  the  different  contractors,  and 
such  estimates  were  again  checked  with  vouchers  in  existence  in  the 
A<MX>unting  Department.  The  statement  of  track  material  was  care- 
fully checked  in  the  field,  certain  portions  of  the  track  being 
selected  at  random  and  checked  by  engineers  on  foot,  until  it  was 
considered  that  the  correctness  of  the  tabulations  was  established. 
All  bridges  were  examined  and  measured,  poles  and  guys  were 
counted,  while  structures  of  all  kinds  were  examined  and  their 
dimensions  ascertained.  All  electrical  machinery  and  apparatus 
was  inspected  and  listed.  The  only  item  which  was  diflScult  to 
ascertain  was  the  amount  of  ballast.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
line  was  never  completely  ballasted,  the  work  having  been  done 
piecemeal,  it  was  an  extremely  hard  matter  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  ballast  under  the  ties. 

Labor  Costs. —  As  is  usually  the  case,  obtaining  representative 
labor  costs  presented  the  greatest  difficulty.  Obtaining  prices  of 
material  involves  quite  an  amount  of  work,  but  arriving  at  proper 
Labor  charges  calls  for  a  great  deal  more.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
this  road  was  but  recently  constructed.  It  was  felt  that  the  cost  of 
reproduction  should  certainly  not  depart  in  any  marked  degree 
from  the  actual  cost.  It  was,  therefore,  decided  to  obtain  the  labor 
costs  altogether  from  the  records  of  the  company,  if  possible.  To 
this  end.  hundreds  of  work  records  compiled  by  the  Engineering 
Department,  and  bearing  on  work  recently  done,  were  examined,  in 
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order  to  ascertain  what  different  classes  of  work  'were  comting  th^ 
company ;  so  that  In  the  end  practically  all  of  the  labor  oo«ts  it»- 
in  connection  with  the  overhead  construction  were  obtained  trxtr 
these  reports.     It  should  not  he  inferred  that  the  aetnal  oonfltrjc- 
tipn  costs  were  taken  in  all  casea    For  example,   tbe  sradinc  <^^ 
the  Opportunity  Line,  which  was  done  by  company  forces  accoai: 
cost  50  ctid.  per  cu.  yd.  for  gravel  excavation,   while  for  the  tkz 
poses  of  the  estimate,  80  ct&  per  cu.  yd.  was  deemed  a  fair  i»n:^? 
The  average  dally  wage  of  laborers  engaged   in   settiiiK  poles  r-^. 
the  different  divisions  during  the  construction  period    was  11  '.* 
per  day.     In  the  estimate  of  reproduction  the  Union  acale  ct  %!»" 
per  day  was  used. 

ComparUon  of  Actual  Coat  With  Appraiaed  Vaiue. —  Tlie  cic- 
mated  cost  of  reproducing  the  property  (exclusive  of  real  eeiA'S! 
and  right  of  way),  has  almost  invariably  been  less  than  tbe  actm: 
cost.  In  this  case,  an  extensive  investigation  was  conducted  etr- 
ceming  the  comparative  present  and  past  costs  of  labor  and  las- 
terial,  in  order  to  be  properly  prepared  for  cross  examinatioa 

Among  other  things  it  was  found  that  the  price  of  copper  at  tte 
date  of  appraisal  was  much  lower  than  when  the  road  was  te**. 
In  all  probability,  the  copper  used  by  the  company  was  pmnJuAx* 
on  an  average  base  price  of  at  least  20  cts.  for  ingot  copper.  vh::« 
the  base  price  used  in  the  estimate  of  reproduction  was  only  13  et> 
The  price  of  car  bodies  and  trucks  was  found  to  have  advaecH 
approximately  10%  in  the  last  five  years.  The  price  of  poles  h^i 
decreased  slightly,  while  there  had  been  no  appreciable  cbaac^  i" 
the  cost  of  electrical  machinery  or  in  the  price  of  labor. 

Overhead  or  Loading  Chargee. —  The  estimated  coat  of  reprod&  - 
tion  included  an  allowance  of  10%  for  Ehi^neerfnff,  Supervialoa  Mai 
Organization  Expense;  6%  interest  during  the  construction  perhd. 
6%  for  contingencies:  and  3.75%  for  brokers*  fees.*  In  additkw  :« 
this,  there  was  included  the  sum  of  $500,000  to  cover  tbe  itcaa  ot 
Stores  and  Working  Capital. 

Cara. —  It  should  be  noted  that  the  percentage  Itenta  of  G»- 
gineering,  SupervlKlon  and  Organisation  Elxpense,  Interest  Dunif 
Construction  and  Contingencies,  do  not  cover  expenditures  for  «qvu- 
ment.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  allowance  for  Bncineenac 
Supervision  and  Organisation  Kxpense  was  In  a  manner  bsncd  m^' 
percentages  obtained  by  arriving  at  the  actual  ratio  borne  to  tb« 
ooHt  of  conKtructlon,  exclusive  of  equipment,  by  these  three  lter-3 
Further,  the  equipment  would  probably  not  be  delivered  and  y».>i 
for  until  near  the  close  of  the  construction  period;  hence,  no  ir- 
vestment  would  be  required  until  that  time  and  the  expendittirps 
for  interest  would  not  be  necessary.  The  cost  of  reproducing  tt* 
equipment  was  based  upon  actual  contract  prices,  which  are  .<> 
clean  cut  and  so  complete  in  every  detail,  that  it  was  consider>-i 
unnecesHary  to  allow  contingencies  for  this  item.  Brokers*  Ft^ 
however,  cover  expenditures  for  every  other  item  included  in  ife 
estimated  coHt  of  reproduction. 

Summary. —  The  table  shows  the  cost  of  reprodoctiOD  by  accouK* 
and  by  states. 
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TABLE    I.  COST    BY    STATES 

(Equipment  included.) 

Washington       Idaho  Total 

Inland  dlvlBlon. $  6,550,350  %    466,572  %  7.016,922 

Coeur  d'Alene  division 1,278,708     1,094,260  2,872.968 

Traction    division    2.027,405      2.027,405 

Joint  trackfl  and  terminals 763.930      763  930 

Nine  Mile  power  plant 1,498,490     1.498.'490 

Nine  Mile  tran.  lines   65.404     65  404 

Commercial  power  lines 116.348          60.498  176',841 

$12,300,630  $1,621,330  $13,921,960 
COST  OP  REPRODUCTION.  ENTIRE  SYSTEM,   BY  ACCOUNTS 

Total 

Gradlnsr    %  1,768,578 

Ballast    280.476 

Ties 291.926 

Railff.  fast,  and  joints 1.508,413 

FruKs  and  switches 161,675 

Paving       254.476 

Track  laying  and  surf 326.241 

Roadway  tools   6,600 

Tunnels    51.626 

Bridges,  trestles  and  culverts 670,065 

Crossings,   etc 117.126 

Interlocking,  etc 22,111 

Tel.   and   lei.   lines    30,344 

Poles  and  fixtures   341,616 

Transmission   system    179,727 

Distribution    system    466.557 

Dams  and  power  houses   869,500 

Substation  buildingK 161,249 

General  office  buildings   125,400 

Shops  and  car  houses 161,472 

Stations,    etc 149,691 

Water   stations    4,800 

Docks  and  wharves 32,210 

Power  plant  equipment   270.000 

Substation  equipment   774.309 

Shop    equipment    • .  41.000 

Park  and  resort  property 83.167 

Teams  and  vehicles   4,215 

Eng.,  supt.  and  org.  exp 913,356 

Intere.*«t  during  construction  502,346 

Contingencies    527,468 

Stores  and  working  capital 500,000 

Steam   locomotives    35.000 

Electric  locomotives    276.000 

Passenger  train  cars   631.500 

Freight  train  cars    409.425 

Traction  cars    457.850 

Work  equipment    20,000 

Floating  equipment 11,000 

Misc.    equipment    1.250 

Brokers'   fees    603.203 

Totals $13,921,960 

Valuation  of  the  Puget  Sound  Electric  Railway.  The  following 
is  abstracted  from  an  article  by  Henry  L.  Gray  In  Engineering 
and  Contracting,  May  26,  1910. 

The  Puget  Sound  Electric  owns  and  operates  a  line  between  the 
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cities  of  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  and  in  addition,  brandi  lines  cxIk^.- 
ing  to  Renton,  a  smaller  city  havins  extensive   ooal    mining  ^•' 
ceramic  industries;  the  Orting^  branch  extending  to   Puyallup,  ti- 
center  of  a  largre  berry  and  fruit  district,  and  a  sshort  feeder  atr\  :^ 
the  packing:  house  district  of  Tacoma,   known   aa   the    Tide   KU- 
line.     The  company  also  owns  the  East  P.  Street  line  in  the  c.:; 
of  Tacoma,  and  what  is  known  as  the  old  Puyallup   line,   but  it 
both  of  the  latter  are  leased  and  operated  by  the  Tacoma  RaJ»A. 
&  Power  Co.,  they  are  not  considered  part  of  the  system.     The  o-xz- 
pany  also  owns  several  lighting  franchises  In  cities  alone  the  I*:-. 
as  well  as  a  largre  tract  of  timber  land,  and  a  saw   mill  whict  c 
operated  for  commercial  purposea     This  road,  as  well  as  the  stiw 
railway  systems  of  Seattle  and  Tacdma,   is  owned   by  Stone  Msi 
Webster,  with  their  associates,  bein^r  managed  by  the  former. 

The  main  line  extends  from  the  city  limits  of  Seattle  to  the  azj 
limits  of  Tacoma,  a  distance  of  32.01  miles,  entrance  to  the  busi- 
ness centers  of  the  cities  being  obtained  over  the  tracks  of  tte 
Tacoma  Railway  &  Power  Co.  and  the  Seattle  Electric  Co^  Tt.i 
track  mileage  owned  and  operated  was  as  follows  on  June  34,  U^. 

Main  track :  Miles 

First  track,  main  line 32.01 

Second  track,  main  line 1 0.91 

Orting  branch C.94 

Renton  branch    2.9C 

Tide  Flats  line O.U 

Total  main  track SS  40 

Sidings,  etc. : 

On  main  line 8.24 

On  Orting  branch 0.00 

On  Renton  branch   1.3S 

On  Tide  Flats  line O.IS 

Total  sidings,  etc 10.35 

Grand  total    63.7S 

On  the  main  line,  between  Seattle  and  Tacoma.  consisting  of  41$! 
miles  of  first  and  second  track,  there  are  7.30  miles  of  earned 
track.  The  total  ascent  is  356  ft.,  and  the  total  descent  Is  40$  ft. 
About  7  miles  of  the  line  was  built  on  trestles. 

The  main  line  and  Renton  branch  were  built  In  1902,  the  Ttdt 
Flats  line  in  1904,  the  Orting  branch  in  1908,  and  the  second  tx^ek 
over  a  period  from  1904  to  1909.  The  population  of  Seattle  i5  aboct 
260.000,  Tacoma,  160,000,  while  the  country  tributary  to  the  tine 
contains  approximately  16,000  people,  many  of  whom  own  amaL 
tracts  adjacent  to  towns,  working  in  Seattle  and  Tacoma.  goiaf  to 
and  from  their  work  each  day.  All  of  the  larger  towns  on  XhJ 
road  are  also  served  by  two  steam  roads  charging  3  eta  per  ntl«. 
while  Seattle  and  Tacoma  have  boat  service  at  intervnls  of  tuo 
hours,  the  boat  fare  being  35  cts.  one  way  or  60  eta  for  the  mad 
trip. 

The  land   became  quite   valuable  for  small   fruit   raisinc.  track 
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gardening  and  dairying,  the  values  ranging  from  $100  to  $1,000 
per  acre.  Real  estate  flfms  acquired  large  tracts  and  di8i)osed  of 
them  In  smaller  tracts  of  from  one  to  five  acrea^  selling  them  on 
monthly  payments  to  clerks  and  artisans  employed  in  the  terminal 
cities,  whose  intention  it  was*  to  use  their  spare  time  building  up 
small  vegetable  or  berry  gardens  and  ultimately  devoting  their 
entire  time  to  such  work. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  valuation  of  the  steam  roads,  finding  the 
actual  cost  consumed  the  major  ix>rtion  of  the  time.  It  is  an  aston- 
ishing fact  that»  with  one  exception,  there  has  never  been  a  railroad 
under  investigation  by  the  Railroad  Commission  of  Washington 
which  could  readily  give  the  cost  of  construction,  and.  In  many 
cases,  little  or  no  record  of  such  cost  existed.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, there  are  other  records  besides  books  or  company  record^, 
and  this  important  item  has  invariably  been  determined  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  In  the  present  case  the  property 
account  represented  only  the  face  value  of  stocks  and  bonds  which 
had  been  issued  in  payment  for  the  construction  of  the  road,  the 
records  of  the  original  construction  being  missing  from  the  general 
offices  in  Tacoma  and  there  being  some  doubt  as  to  their  exist- 
ence. Every  vault  and  out  of  the  way  place  in  the  Tacoma 
office  was  carefully  explored.  Several  old  letter  files,  found  in  a 
dark  corner  of  an  unused  vault,  proved  to  t)e  mines  of  information, 
one  of  them  containing  a  complete  itemised  statement  of  the  cost 
of  the  road  at  the  time  it  was  turned  over  to  the  operating  de- 
partment. The  rest  was  easy,  and  was  made  even  more  so  by  the 
arrival  of  a  similar  statement  from  the  Boston  office,  checking  the 
statement  found  in  Tacoma. 

Similar  conditions  existed  in  the  engineering  department.  Owing 
to  the  general  scheme  of  construction,  which  contemplated  payment 
for  work  with  stocks  and  bonds,  no  quantities  or  final  estimates 
were  available.  A  thorough  examination  was  made  of  the  entire 
line,  cross  sections  were  taken  where  the  profile  could  not  be  relied 
upon  to  indicate  the  grading  quantities;  material  in  cuts  was 
classified,  buildings  and  bridges  measured  up  and  examined,  and 
in  short,  all  data  possble  were  compiled  in  the  field.  The  existing 
office  records  were  compared  with  the  field  notes  and  a  fairly 
close  check  resulted.  The  grading  quantities  were  obtained  partly 
from  a  profile  estimate  and  partly  from  the  cross  sections  taken 
in  the  fiei(i.  The  material  in  the  cuts  was  classified  according  to 
the  field  inspection  and  the  over*haul  computed  from  the  profile. 
The  statement  of  track  material  was  taken  from  the  office  records, 
which  checked  the  field  notes  closely.  The  bridge  and  building  lists 
were  compiled  from  the  field  notes,  as  the  office  records  were  not 
complete.  Ballast  was  the  subject  of  much  dincuHslon  and  was  a 
source  of  disagreement.  An  itemised  statement  of  the  transmission 
and  distribution  systems  prepared  by  the  Superintendent  of  Power 
was  of  great  assistance,  checking  the  field  notes  closely.  The 
Master  Mechanic  provided  a  ILst  of  equipment  which  was  of  great 
aid.     £3xoept  In  the  case  of  grading  and  ballast,  no  difference  existed 
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between  the  stalementB  of  quantitieH  compiled  by  the  en«1«»*r- 
of  the  railwuy  and  those  of  the  Commission,  while  every  di^iKv 
tlon  was  shown  to  aid  the  latter. 

Proceeding:  upon  the  theory  that  what  a  thins:  ctMrt    isn  at   Ira- 
good  evidence  of  what  it  might  cost  again,  the  recordis  of  the  3l- 
ditor's  oflice  were  closely  examined  and  ail   improvement    r»ju'.. 
tions  scrutinised.     The  purchasing  agent  was  in  great  demand,  f  * 
while  the  engineers  engaged  in  this  work  were,  from  much  exj'p''  - 
ence,  familiar  with  the  cost  of  material,  yet   prices   fluctuate  hv 
it  is  frequently  the  case  that  a  small  road  is  compelled  to  pay  n  ••.-« 
for  its  supplies  than  a  larger  one,  and  these  things  Khould  be  ta%r 
into  consideration.     A  great  deal  of  information  wai«  obtained  fin  '^ 
the  old  letter  files  previously  referred  to;  for  instance,   they  cco- 
tained  an  itemised  statement  of  the  cost  of  track  laying:.     Otbotr- 
of  the  company  were  freely  consulted,  as  it  was  the  dealre  to  cun- 
pile  a  fair  statement  of  quantities  involved,  and  to  Mhow^  the  actiui 
prices  which  would  prevail  should  the  road  be  reoonatructed. 

The  cost  of  reproducing  the  right  of  way  and  real  estate  vs- 
arrived  at  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  in  a  condemnation  sb\' 
Lists  were  prepared,  with  the  necessary  maps,  and  flimis-hed  t*' 
real  estate  experts,  who  walked  over  the  line  valuinir  each  i«<*'^ 
of  right  of  way  on  the  biisis  of  the  value  of  the  contiguous  property 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  the  railroad  lent  T&tJi^ 
to  such  property.  These  lists,  with  the  allotted  value  alit»«r 
thereon,  were  introduced  as  evidence.  Testimony  was  then  caik.'« 
as  to  the  value  of  such  property  for  railroad  purposes,  vtrnJi 
showed  clearly  that  It  was  necessary  to  multiply  the  land  valve  by 
a  factor,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  cost  of  repurchasing  the  p«^'* 
erty  for  railroad  purposes.  This  factor  ranged  from  1  to  S.  de- 
pending altogether  upon  the  location  and  value,  city  property  rr- 
quiring  a  factor  of  about  IV^,  first-class  farm  property,  about  :s> 
while  land  which  was  practically  worthless,  required  a  factor  nearer 
5.  The  smaller  the  value  of  the  land,  the  higher  the  factor.  Afivr 
considering  the  testimony  of  the  experts  on  both  sides,  and  revie«- 
Ing  possible  consequential  damages,  the  cost  of  reproducing  t^ 
right  of  way  and  real  estate  was  fixed.  Asnhe  road  owns  vtry 
little  city  property,  practically  all  of  the  sum  shown  as  the  ca< 
of  reproduction  of  right  of  way  and  real  estate,  represents  t^ 
former,  so  that  the  average  cost  of  reproduction  i>er  acre  was  abMit 
$1,260.  As  the  average  value  of  the  contiguous  property  was  abor 
$600.  the  average  factor  was  approximately  2^.  It  is  a  eon* 
mendable  fact  that  the  estimate  made  by  the  railroad  officials  «»-- 
smaller  than  that  made  by  the  real  estate  experts  employed  by  tU 
Commission. 

During  the  appraisal  of  the  steam  roads,  of  the  state,  ft  wa* 
established  that  3Mr%  of  the  total  cost  of  construction  was  ai 
ample  allowance  for  engineering,  and  that  1  per  cent,  of  socii  cwt 
was  sufficient  to  cover  expenditures  for  legal  and  general  expens* 
But  as  the  construction  of  this  road  presented  no  difficult  engineer* 
ing  problems,  it  was  considered  that.  In  this  case.  3%  wouM  b«  i 
liberal  allowance  for  engineering,  but  It  developed  that  in  additxc 
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to  the  sum  expended  for  local  eng^lneerixiiTt  Stone  and  Webster  had 
received  an  additional  10  per  cent,  as  an  engineering:  commission. 
The  matter  of  an  engineering  commission  had  not  presented  itself 
before,  the  steam  roads,  who  were  not  supposed  to  over-look  any- 
thing, contending  for  a  total  allowance  of  only  5%  for  engineering. 
It  was  a  well  known  fact,  however,  that  such  a  charge  was  by  no 
means  unusual,  but  it  was  apparent  that  such  a  commission  was  not 
a  strictly  "  engineering  commission,"  but  really  covered  the  cost 
incident  to  purchasing  supplies  and  expenses  of  management  dur- 
ing construction,  and  was  in  a  way  a  fee  for  procuring  the  funds 
for  the  construction,  so  that  the  only  doubt  was  under  which  head 
to  include  such  commission,  which  was  finally  shown  under  the 
account  "  Fiscal  and  Physical  Supervision  and  Management.*'  In 
accordance  with  the  usual  custom,  1%  was  allowed  for  *'Iiegal  and 
Greneral  E<xpense  "  and  6  per  cent,  for  "  Contingencies."  The  latter 
item  was  a  source  of  much  contention,  the  railway  claiming  that 
10%  should  be  allowed.  It  was  held,  however,  that,  as  the  quan- 
tities were  known,  and  as  prices  were  very  liberal  and  had  been 
flxed  after  due  consideration  of  the  cost,  and  that  as  allowance  had 
been  made  for  extra  work,  and  for  other  items  of  expense  which 
could  not  be  estimated,  many  of  the  contingencies  which 
might  be  met  with  had  been  taken  care  of  in  the  estimate,  so  that 
6%  was  a  fair  allowance  In  such  a  case. 

The  amount  of  cash  and  the  approximate  value  of  the  stores  on 
hand  at  the  time  of  the  Inquiry  were  allowed  under  the  account 
"  Stores  and  Working  Capital,"  the  same  being  approximately  10% 
of  the  estimated  cost  of  reproduction,  which  was  the  percentage 
recommended  by  the  writer.  Interest  at  6%  per  annum  was  allowed, 
it  being  considered  that  IV^  yrs.  would  be  required  in  which  to 
construct  the  road.  This  item  amounted  to  lVt%  on  the  cost  of 
reproducing  the  right  of  way  and  one-half  of  this,  or  3^4%  on  the 
remaining  construction  items,  as  the  sum  invested  in  the  latter 
would  only  be  required  for  an  average  of  one»half  the  time.  The 
lighting  system,  both  physically  and  financially,  was  so  closely 
interwoven  with  the  railway,  that  it  was  deemed  inexpedient  to 
attempt  to  separate  them,  so  it  was  allowed  as  representing  part 
of  the  cost  of  reproducing  the  system.  The  locomotives  and  motor 
car  had  been  purchased  second  hand,  hence  the  cost  of  reproducing 
them  second  hand  was  allowed,  rather  than  the  cost  of  reproducing 
them  new. 

Probably  the  most  thoroughly  contested  point  was  '*  Discount," 
the  railroad  engineers  contending  that  10%  of  the  total  e.stimated 
expenditure  should  be  allowed  to  cover  this  item,  and  should  be 
Included  in  the  cost  of  reproduction.  It  was  shown  that  the  bonds 
had  sold  at  85  while  stock  was  given  with  the  bonds  as  a  bonus, 
but  the  Commission  held  that  when  a  railroad  was  built  entire 
from  the  sale  of  bond.s,  it  ceased  to  be  an  investment,  and  became  a 
speculation ;  that  in  such  a  ca.«(e  it  was  doubtful  if  the  stock  was 
entitled  to  any  return.  Testimony  was  introduced  showing  that  if 
25%  of  the  stock  of  a  legitimate  enterprise  was  paid  up ;  that  the 
bonds  would  without  question  sell  at  par,  while  the  entire  ex()ense 
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In  connection  with  the  sale  of  such  bonds  would  not  exceed  i"*- 
hence  5%  of  75%  of  the  total  estimated  expenditures  was  allowe-1 
as  *'  Broker's  Fees." 

The  depreciated  value  was  anived  at  by  the  oombtned  use  ef 
mortality  tables  and  by  field  inspection,  and  represents  the  cost  • ! 
reproduction  less  depreciation.  The  cost  of  reproducing  the  dif- 
ferent items,  for  Sample,  pile  bridges,  was  detemuned.  and  th^ 
average  life  and  age  being  known,  the  depreciation  in  dollars  va> 
easily  obtained.  The  possible  scrap  value  of  material  was  taj^cr 
into  account,  as  in  the  case  of  rails,  which  were  assigned  a  life  <-.' 
20  yrs.,  with  a  scrap  value  of  40%,  or  an  annual  depreciatioii  oi 
3%.  Trolley  wire  was  assigned  a  life  of  10  yrsw,  during  wfaidi  Il-c*? 
it  was  considered  that  it  would  wear  25%,  having  a  scrap  value  of 
60%,  hence  the  actual  scrap  value  would  be  only  45%»  and  the  at- 
nual  depreciation  6%%,  Substation  equipment  was  carefully  m- 
spected,  and  found  to  be  practically  new  after  seven  years'  nse,  bo: 
as  obsolescence  and  inadequacy  are  forms  of  depreciation  and  m&? 
be  expected  to  play  a  part,  an  annual  depreciation  of  5%  was  al- 
lowed for  this  item. 

The  actual  original  cost  of  the  road  was  found  to  be  |S.€47.«'':^ 
which  included  $407,234.  advanced  for  working  capital  and  |S05,$:> 
of  discount,  leaving  a  net  cost  of  12,933,866. 

In  fixing  the  cost  of  reproduction  the  Railroad  Coninifs«skm  n- 
gards  its  engineer  simply  In  the  light  of  a  witness,  and  is  r»t 
bound  by  his  testimony,  hence  it  is  not  uncommon  for  quantitk^ 
or  prices  to  be  increased  or  decreased  after  hearing  to  the  tes- 
timony of  the  defendant's  wltnessea  Many  questions  are  slirilr 
matter  of  opinion  and  depend  upon  the  point  of  view.  The  follow- 
ing table  includes  all  Items  and  shows  the  total  estimated  cost  rf 
reproduction  and  depreciated  value  as  made  by  the  engineers  a.-id 
the  sum  fixed  by  the  Commission  in  their  findings : 

'  Engineer  Engineer  Allowed  ^^ 

of  the  railroad  railnx^'i' 

commission  company         commissi  -i 

Cost  of  reproduction    ....   $3,943,660  16,123,173  $4,167.32? 

Depreciated  value    3,362,463  4,424.395  3.59S.::. 

COST  OP  REPRODUCING  NEW  THE  PUOET  SOUND 

ELECTRIC  RY. 

(June  SO.  1909.) 

1.  Right  of  way  and  real  estate 1917.?:: 

2.  Engineering  and  superintendence: 

3%  of  items  4  to  26 62.::$ 

3.  Fiscal  and  physical  supervision: 

Amount  expended lftC.5>5S 

4.  Grading: 

610,000  cu.  yds.  common  excava..  at  $0.26 \ii.^  ^ 


47.500  cu.  yds.  common  long  haul,  at  10.096 4  5: 

160.000  cu.  yda  hard  pan,  at  10.45 C7  c 

1,150  cu.  yds,  solid  rock,  at  $1.10 1  -.<? 

700,000  cu.  yda  overhaul  100  ft  at  10.01 7  r.  •. 
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183  acres  clearing  at  $60.00 |  7.980 

580  stations  grrubbing:  at  815.00   8,700 

580  stations  grubbinsr  at  $15.00   8,700 

200  dangerous  trees  cut  at  $2.00   400 

I>itchinsr  and  miscel 2,000 

Total  gradiner   .$251,857 

5.  Ballast: 

46.36  miles  gravel  at  $1,100.00 $  60,985 

6.  Ties: 

157,877  ties  (6  by  8  by  8)  at  $0,35 $  65.207 

16.646  Ues  (6  by  8  by  9)  at  $0.40 6,658 

Total  ties  $  61,865 

7.  Rails,  fastenings  and  Joints: 

5,292.8  tons  30-ft.  steel  rails  at  S39.50 $209,066 

1,409.1  tons  60-ft.  steel  rails  at  $41.50 68.478 

14.684  Weber  Joinu  (60  and  70-]b.>  at  $2.50 36,460 

1,327  American  continuous  Joints  at  $2.16 2,853 

106.696  lb.  angle  bars  (66  and  60-lb.)  at  $0.03 8,198 

26.240  lb.  flsh  plates  (30,  40  and  42-lb.)  at  $0.025 631 

10,304  lb.  track  bolts  (%  by  3%)  at  $0.0326 85 

2,674  lb.  track  bolts  (%  by  2';^)  at  $0.326 85 

869.986  lb.  spikes  (9/16  by  6^)  at  $0.0226 8.325 

2,000  braces  at  $0.10 .• 200 

8,010  lin.  ft  guard  rail  at  $0.60 1.606 

Total  rails,  fastenings  and  Joints   $321,136 

8.  Frogs  and  switches:    * 

66  spring  frogs  (70-lb.)  at  $50.00 $  3,300 

22  rigid  frogs  (70-Ib.)  at  $30.00 660 

22  rigid  frogs  (60-lb.)  at  830.00   660 

16  rigid  frogs  (50-lb.)  at  $25.00   400 

13  rigid  frogs  ( 40-lb.)  at  $20.00   260 

72  split  switches  complete  (70-lb.)  at  $40.00 2,880 

12  split  switches  complete   (60-lb.)   at  $35.00 420 

1  split  switch  complete  (50-lb.)  at  $25.00 25 

6  split  switches  complete  (40-lb.)  at  $15.00 90 

8  sets  head  chairs  at  $4.00   32 

8  sets  tie  bars  at  $10.00 80 

59  high  stands  at  $26.00   1.475 

2  low  stands  at  $18.00 86 

80  ground  throws  at  $10.00 300 

189  pairs  guard  rails  at  $10.00 1,390 

47  loose  tongue  switches  at  $60.00 2.860 

3  derails  at  $6.00   18 

59  switch  lamps  at  $5.00  296 

61  switch  locks  at  $0.50 31 

5  crossing  frogs  at  $300.00  1,600 

Total  frogs  and  switches $  16.201 

9.  Paving : 

1.096,630  ft.  B.  M.  fir  planking  at  $16.00 $  17.546 

140  kegs  wire  spokes  at  $3.00  420 

40.000  ft.  B.  M.  wood  filler  at  $24.00 960 

600  cu.  yd.  broken  stone  at  $1.50 900 

Total  paving   $  19,826 

10.  Track  laying  and  surfacing: 

63.76  miles  track  at  $700.00   $  44.625 

189  frogs  and  switches  placed  at  $26.00 3,475 

6  crossing  frogs  placed  at  $25.00 125 

Total  track  laying  and  surfacing $  48,225 
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11.  Tunnels: 

180  lin.  ft.  Umber  lined  at  $65.00 1  11.706 

12.  Bridges,  trestles  and  culverts: 

210  lin.  ft.  span  bow  steel  truss   (on  cylinder  piers) 

at  $100.00   1  21.000 

72  lin.  ft  span  deck  girder  (pile  abuts.)  at  $50.00. . .  3.€0e 

60  lin.  ft.  span  I-beam  (pile  abuts.)  at  $30.00 l.fi^uu 

220  lin.  ft.  span  combination  (2  spans  of  110  ft  cylin- 
der piers)  at  $55.00 12.100 

150  lin.  ft.  span  combination  (pile  abuts.)  at  $45.00   .  C.TSn 

150  lin.  ft.  span  combination  (cylinder  piers)  at  $47.00  7.0»o 
200  lin.  ft.  span  Howe  truss  draw   (on  pile  crib)   at 

$66.00     13,000 

190  lin.   ft.  span  .Howe  truss  draw   (on  pile  crib)   at 

$66.00     12,350 

100  lin.   ft.   span  Pony   Howe  truss    (pile  abuts.)    at 

$30.00     3,000 

80  lin.   ft.   span  Pony  Howe  truss   (pile  abuts.)   at 

$26.00     2,000 

87  lin.   ft.   span   Pony  Howe  truss   (pile  abuts.)   at 

$27.00     2,345 

60  lin.   ft.  span   Pony  Howe  truss    (pile  abuts.)   at 

$20.00     1.20fi 

861.612  lin.  ft.  piles  in  place  at  $0.26   ^  90.403 

39.256  lin.  ft.  piles  cut  off  at  $0.10 3.925 

4,889.386  ft.  B.  M.  timber  in  trestles  at  $28.00 136  903 

166.451  lb.  wrt.  Iron  in  trestles  at  $0.035 5.836 

121,515  lb.  cast  iron  in  trestles  at  $0.035 3,645 

160  lin.  ft.  of  12-in.  viirifled  pipe  at  $1.00 ISO 

272  lin.  ft.  of  14-in.  vitrified  pipe  at  $1.25 340 

659  lin.  ft.  of  16-in.  vitrified  pipe  at  $1.35 8S9 

802  lin.  ft.  of  16-in.  vitrified  pipe  at  $1.50 1,203 

1.364  lin.  ft.  of  18-in.  vitrified  pipe  at  $1.75 2.387 

42  lin.  ft.  of  24-in.  vitrified  pipe  at  $2.90 122 

8.382  ft.  B.  M.  timber  in  wooden  boxes  at  $25.00 2lv 

8.283  lin.  ft.  logs  in  culverts  at  $0.12 994 

River  bank  protection,  Black  River,  cost 4,857 

Fill  and  dam,  Puyallup  River,  cost   4.000 

2,000  cu.  yd.  riprap  at  $1.26 2.500 

Total  bridges,  trestles  and  culverta $344,553 

13.  Crossings,  fences,  cattle  guards  and  signs: 

82.615  ft.  B.  M.  timber  in  crossings  at  $20.00 $  1,652 

146,233  ft.   B.   M.   timber  in  inclines  to  grade  crossings  at 

$27.00     3.948 

1,074  lb.  wrt.  iron,  in  inclines,  at  $0.035 38 

210  lb.  cast  iron,  in  inclines,  at  $0.035 6 

30  kegs  wire  spikes,  in  inclines,  at  $3.00 S>u 

9,650  ft.  B.  M.  timber  in  farm  crossing  inclines,  at  $25.00  241 

3  kegs  wire  spikes  in  ditto  at  $3.00 » 

64  single  miles  board  fence  at  $460.00 24.3U0 

8  single  miles  comb,  woven  and  wire  fence  at  $300.00  2.400 

1.960  lin.  ft.  tight  board  fence  at  $0.56 1.097 

150  board  gates  at   $3.00 450 

82  cattle  guards,  trackman,  at  $26.00 2,0S0 

207  cattle  guards,  Bartlett,  at  $20.00 4,140 

13  danger  signs  at  $2.00 26 

196  warning   signs   at    $2.00    392 

28  railroad  crossing  signs  at  $5.00   140 

3  station  signs,  single,  at  $10.00 : 30 

36  electric  rail  signs  at  $3.00 .   105 

38  '•  stop,  look,  listen  "  signs  at  $1.00 28 

4  yard  limit  signs  at  $4.00 16 

Ji  city  limit  signs  at  $1.00 I 
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SI  whistle  posts  at  |1.00 
19  S.  posts  at  11.00 


Total  crossin^rs,  fences,  etc. 

14.  Interlocking  and  signal  apparatxis: 
88  platform  stop  signals  at  $8.00  . . . . 


8  train  order  signals  at  820.00 
2  block  light  seU  at  1276.00 


81 
19 


41.808 


804 

60 

550 


Total  interlocking  and  signal    |  914 

16.  Telegraph  and  telephone  lines: 

53  cedar  poles,  46*ft.,  at  84.50 |  238 

66  cedar  poles,  >  40-ft.,  at  $3.80 251 

1,675  cross  arms  (4  pin)  with  hardware  at  $0.80 1,340 

316  cross  arms  (6  pin)  with  hardware  at  81.00 316 

16,312  lb.  telephone  wire  No.  10  copper  at  80.18 2.756 

13,300  lb.  telegraph  wire  No.  9  bare  iron  at  80.06. 798 

1,760  lb.  telegraph  wire  No.  10  W.  P.  at  80.07 122 

6,886  double  petticoat  insulators  with  pins  at  10.07 412 

11  telegraph  keys  at  81.06   12 

10  telegraph  sounders  at  85.25   52 

14  telegraph  relays  at  84.20 69 

6  telegraph  box  relays  at  84.26 26 

12  telegraph  cut  outs  at  81.25 15 

Telephone  switchboard,  cost 275 

Telephone  storage  battery,  cost 25 

Labor    2.500 

Total  telegraph  and  telephone  lines I  9.196 

16.     Poles  and  fixtures: 

1,644  transmission  poles.  50-ft,  cedar  at  $5.50 1  8.492 

28  transmission  poles,  70-ft.  cedar,  at  811.25 315 

603  trolley  poles.  30-ft.,  at  82.55   1.538 

324  trolley  poles.  40-ft.,  at  83.80 1.231 

1,636  transmission  cross  arms,   2  pin,  with  hardware,  at 

80.70     1,144 

1,672  feeder  cross  arms,  4  pin,  with  hardware,  at  80.80. .  1,258 

816  feeder  cross  arms,  6  pin.  with  hardware,  at  $100..  316 

67  guy  wire  clamps,  galv.,  3-bolt,  at  80.12 7 

14  line  anchor  clamps,  mal.  galv.,  at  $0.50 7 

82  anchor  rods  at  80.50  41 

Labor    14,979 


Total  poles  and  fixtures 8  29,328 

17.  Transmission  System: 

26.050  lb.  transmission  line  wire,  bore  1-0,  at  $0.18 8  4,509 

6  616  lb.  transmission  line  wire,  bore  No.  1,  at  $0.18....  1.172 

64,534  lb.  transmission  line  wire,  bore  No.  4,  at  $0.18 9,816 

3.425  Insulator  pine  at  80.40  1,370 

1,607  pole  brackets  at  $0.40 643 

6.025  insulators  at  8160 7,538 

Miscel.   material    500 

Labor >000 

Total  transmission  system 8  29.648 

18.  Distribution  System* 

'     72  cut  out  switches,  50  ampere  Q.  B.,  at  $9.00 $  648 

66.698  lb.   3d  rail  crossing  cables  W.  P.   500  M.  C.  M.  at 

80.18     11,888 

2.363  lb.   3d  rail  crossing  cables  W.  P.  300  M.  C.  M.  at 

80.18 424 
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T6S  lb.   ad  rait  tevA  laps  W.  V.  BOO  H.  C.  BL   at   *0.tS.  .  -S         -W 

ill   lb    3d  rail  feed  tai.B  W.  P.  3ti0  M.  C.  U.  at  f  O.IS r 

JOO  lb.  3d  rail  feed  trtjia  W,  P.  mo  U.  C.  M.  at   JO.ia.  ..  '■ 

_^_...  ^j,        jOO  jj^  (.    „     ^,    JO.IB,  .  »;.; 

bnn,  100  M.  C.  M.  a(   fO.lS H--- 

.  ... W    P,  BOO  M.  C"    M    at   JO  18.  .  1  ^  ■ 

4.7S7  lb   overhPad  yiounda.  W.  P.,  BOO  M.  C.  U.  at   (0  18.-  »> 

BOO  lb.  overhead  groundH,  W.  P.,  100  M.  C.   M.    at   »0.H  !•■ 
413  lb.    croea    barn,    froge    and   awilcta    Jumpers     W.     P 

BOO  M.  C.  M.  at  JO.IS 

1,142  lb.  dllto,  W.  P.,  JOO  M.  C.  M.  at  1 


S3S  lb.  dUlO,  W.  P.,  4-0  M.  C.  M.  at  tO.lS. . 

:e,ltOO   running  rail  bonds  main  line  a(  »0,60, , 

1,200  running  rati  bonds  218  B.  B.  at  (0  44  . . 

J04   running  rail  bonds  "A"  4-0  al  lO.ST.  .. 

e.TlB  third  rail  bonds  at  J1.28   

S.S63  third  rail  Innulalorn  at  JO. 88 

2  »3B  lunH  third  rail  (30-tt .  100-lb.)  at  t3*.G0 

2S2  Ihird  rail  noses  al  12.00    

BII4   nose  flHh  plates  at  (0.70 

.2,800  (hiid  rail  llsh  plateH  at  10.24    

32.000  lb.  third  rail  boIlK  at  t0.03   

SB, 432  lb.  trolley  wire  4-0  at  tO  18    

-1,290  lb.  trolley  wire  2-0  al  10.18 

4,H80  lb.  irolley  wire   1-0  -•  "  •' 
38,000  ri.  Siemens-Marlent 

2,000  ft,  Btemens-MartenH _ ^   _ 

3.000  ft.  Slemenx-Hartens  Kteel  cable,  W-ln..  at  0.02B 

18,000  ft.  MiEnal  atrand,  Vi-ln.,  at  0.0083 

32,660  ft.  aiRnal  strand.  Kn-'b-.  at  O-"'  I 

1,000  (t.  signal  strand,  Kin-.,  at  O.Dll 

1,639  eye  bolls  at  0,12 

I,fit2  wood  Mtrain  ir 
80  wood  strain  1 

180  double  curve  hangers  al  0  S7  . 


339  T  bar  pole  bracket;!,  at  2.B0  . . 
16  Richmond  flejilble  pole  brackeli 


8,997  messenger  cllim.  *S-ln..  mal.  galv.,  at  0.08 ... 

3,966  Detroit  "Form  2"  clampH,  ^-Inmal.galv.,   at    |0,10 
48  IMroit  "Form  6"  clampM,   H-ln.   mal.  galv,.   at  0.28 


■i-in.,,. 


Tn, 


by  11 W  al 
by  life  a 


)nnectlons,"farasa,  2  by  H,  4-0  «TV4, 
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^rcelaln    messenger  Insulators,   10,000   v.,   1\   pin 

liole,    at  0.16 |  54 

verliea.<i  iiwitches  at  12.60 60 

..  B.  M.  timber,  cable  boxes,  at  10.00 1,002 

eous   materia!    600 

26,000 


■     •     a 


Total  distribution  system $263,066 

Substation  Buildings: 

;u.  ft.  brick  bldg.,  at  Kent,  at  0.126 |  16,338 

!U.  ft.  frame  blag.,  at  Kent.,  at  0.10 2,894 

2U.  ft.  brick  bidg.,  at  Milton,  at  0.126 10,879 

2U.  ft.  frame  bIdg.,  at  Milton,  at  0.10 2,894 

cu.  ft.  brick  bldg.,  at  Puyallop,  at  0.126 10,602 

Total  substation  buildings |  42,607 

Shops  and  Car  Houses: 

sq.  ft.  corrugated  iron  car  sheds,  at  0.46 %  3,856 

sq.  ft.  frame  car  sheds,  at  0.50 9.624 

sets  track  scales,  at  1,300.00 2,600 

Total  shops  and  car  houses %  16.080 

Stations  and  Miscellaneous  Buildings: 

ind  frame  station,  Tacoma I  4,000 

I  sq.  ft.  frame  station,  2  story,  at  2.00 6.700 

i  sq.  ft.  frame  stations,  bungalow  type,  at  1.26 7,160 

1  sq.  ft.  frame  stations,  old  standard,  at  1.00 8,318 

3  sq.  ft.  open  sheds,  at  0.50 .        64 

6  Fq.  ft.  frame  freight  sheds,  at  0.90 2,156 

0  8q.  ft.  corrugated  iron  freight  sheds,  at  0.50 '  530 

8  sq.  ft.  miscellaneous  frame  sheds,  at  0.50 239 

6  sq.  ft.  telephone  shacks,  at  0.60 108 

6  sq.  ft.  tool  sheds,  at  0.60 '      153 

2  sq.  ft.  section  house,  at  0.60 186 

1  sq.  ft.  low  passenger  platforms,  at  0.10 6,411 

'5  fwi.  ft.  high  passenger  platforms,  at  0.15 881 

;2  sq.  ft.  freight  platforms,  at  0.15 684 

)9  sq.  ft.  milk  platforms,  at  0.20 782 

8  water  closets,  at  50.00 400 

Total  stations  and  miscel.  bldgs %  44,211 

22.  Substation  Ekiulpment: 

3  lightning  arresters,  60.000  volt,  3  pole,  at  621.00  . .  .|  1,863 

6  oil  switches,  60.000  volt,  type  H,  at  1,600.00 8,000 

12  Thomas  insulators,  50,000  volt,  at  1.86 392 

36  disconnecting  switches,  60.000  volt,  at  41.50 1.494 

194  lb.  bare  copper  wire,  at  0.18 89 

7  oil  cooled  transformers,  200  kw..  at  2,300.00 16,100 

4  oil  cooled  transformers.  180  kw.,  at  1,000.00 4,000 

4  current  transformers,  60.000  volt,  at  160.00 600 

8  inducting  motor  generator  sets,  300  kw.,  with  non- 

automatic,  double  pole  oil  switches.  2.300  volts 
and  600  volt,  generator  panels    (1   slate  and   2 

marble),  at  8,600.00 25,500 

2  automatic  oil  switches,  4  pole  st.  300  ampere  with 

slate  slabs  and  %  current  transformers,  at  140.00  280 

8  H.  B,  Ind.  volt  meters,  with  potential  transformers, 

at  86.00 256 

6  railway  feeder  panels,  marble,  at  200.00 1,200 

1  lightning  panel,  marble  16  In 100 

1  lightning  panel,  marble  24  In 300 

2  C.  R.  regulators  at  316.00 630 

2  booster  transformers,  3  kw.,  at  47.60 96 

2  booster  transformers,  6  kw.,  at  66.50 133 
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1  polyphaiie  recordlnir  watt  meter,  300  ami>.,  and  two 
200   watt   ()Oteniial   tranaiforraeru,   and   1  current 

tranftformerH  300-6  amp I  *•'  > 

1  T  R.  watt  meter,  800  amp.,  600  volt IT' 

1  induction  motor  panel.  2,300  voltn :.? 

40  ft.  lead  covered  inHUlated  cable,  500  M.  C  M..  at  0.91  > 

400  ft.  lead  covered  hiHulated  cable.  No.  2.  at  0.!»0 3*  « 

80  ft.  lead  covered  int^ulated  cable.  No.  4,  at  0.30 i4 

147  ft  weather  proof  cable,  800  M.  C.  M.,  at  0.60 ^• 

609  ft.  weather  proof  cable,  500  M   C\  M.  at  0.45 :.5 

540  ft.  rubber  covered  cable.  No.  2.  at  0.08 4  • 

26  ft.  rubber  covered  cable.  500  M.  C.  M.,  at  0.65 r 

2  50,000  volt.  150  to  60  current  trannformern.  at  300  .  .  «.*- 
1  motor  panel,   24   in.   marble,  2,30u  volt,   with  auto- 
matic oil  switch,  300  amp.,  4  pole  st 1^^ 

1  T.  R.  watt  meter.  iiolyphaHe,  300  amp.,  with  2,300  to 

6  current  trannformerH Z  » 

1  T.  R.  watt  meter,  800  amp.,  600  volt 1'' 

6  oil  Rwltcheft.  3  pole,  30,000  voltn.  at  400 :.*  " 

9  disconnecting:  switches.  30.000  volts,  at  20 I*** 

30  Westinfchouse  air  brake  jacks  and  slabs,  at  8 :'^  * 

SO  marble  barriers  for  same,  at  80 >» 

3  ligrhtning  arresters,  3  pole,  30,000  volts,  at  100 1  ^' 

3    generator  panels,  slate  16  in.,  at  200.00 (• .' 

3  slate  slabs  and  switch  handles,  at  20.00 ( 

6  feeder  panels,  16  In.  plate,  at'60 3"" 

1  slate  slab  with  synchronizer >» 

2  front  connected  feeder  switches,  at  20.00 4.» 

10  current  transformers,  30,000  volt,  at  125 l.rs- 

8  potential  transformers,  at  150 1 :  *^^ 

1  compensator  for  180  kw.  transformers,  17.6  kw 2'» 

318  lb.  bare  copper  wire,  at  0.18 S' 

Miscellaneous  equipment   59'j 

3  air   compressors  and   receiving  tanks   with    4    h.p. 

motors,  at  300 ><• 

Labor  of  installing  transformers  and  generators  in  3 

substations   3.4*0 

8  storage  battery  sets  consisting  of  chloride  accumu- 
lators (288  cells  of  15  plates  per  cell ;  288  cells  of 
17  plates  per  cell ;  288  cells  of  17  negative  plates 
per  cell)  ;  428  ft.  lead  covered  rubber  Insulated 
cable,  3  booster  sets,  35  kw. ;  6  marble  tmttery 
panels;  including  freight  and  Installation 106,149 

Total  substation  equipment |18X1S> 

23.  Shop  Ek]uipment: 

1  sharper,  20  in 8  :»*) 

1  radial  drill,  24  In 15 

1  metal  lathe,  20  in.  by  12  ft S> 

Miscellaneous  hand  tools it 

Total  shop  equipment |  i,f  •>: 

24.  Water  Stations : 

2  box  tanks.  6  by  7  by  16  ft,  at  100.00 %  ^i^t 

Pumping  plant  and  pii>e :••. 

Total  water  stations %  4- « 

25.  Engineering  Instruments  and  roadway  tools %  i,$i> 

26.  Legal  and  General  Expense: 

1%  of  items  4  to  25 %  17.7T* 

27.  Interest  During  Construction: 

7.6%  of  item  1,  and  3.76%  of  items  2  to  26 I146.U: 
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28.  Contingencies: 

5%  of  all  above  ItemR,  exclusive  of  Items  1,  S  and  part  « 

of  27  (interest  on  right  of  way)   %  96»266 

29.  Stores  and  Worlcing  Capital: 

Cash  and  stores  on  hand  June  30,  1909 $300,000 

Total  construction 13.496.154 

30.  Cars  (exclusive  of  electric  equip.)  : 

9  combination  baggage  and  coach,  at  6,206.00 1  66,860 

6  passenger  cars,  at  4,160 20,630 

4  motor  trailers,  at  5,600   21,000 

11  trailers,  at  5,025.60   66.280 

4  observation  cars,  at  10.290 41.160 

4  race  track  cars,  at  2,626 10.600 

22  box  cars,  freight,  at  729.50 16.050 

26  hopper  cars,  freight,  at  676 16,876 

14  gondola  cars,  freight,  at  668 9,350 

97  flat  cars,  freight,  at  568 64.126 

2  freight  motor  cars,  box  type,  at  3.000 6.000 

8  freight  motor  cars,  cab  type,  at  2.600 7,600 

1  derHcIt  car 1,200 

1  pile  driver  1,600 

1  steam  shovel  10,000 

ToUl  cars,  etc $326,981 

31.  Locomotives: 

1  Baldwin.  No.  1  steam,  second  hand I     2,500 

1  Manchester,  No.  2  steam,  sec<md  hand 2,600 

1  Hinkley,  No.  3  steam,  second  hand 2.500 

ToUl  locomotives I     7,600 

32.  Electric  E<quipment  of  Cars: 

8   General   Electric  No.   66.   4   motor  equipments,  at     ^^  ^^ 
7.675 %  60.600 

4  General   Electric   No.    66.   2   motor  equipments,   at 

4.000 16,000 

2  General   Electric  No.   206.   4  motor  equipments,  at 

7,000 14,000 

4   General   Electric  No.   90,   4   motor  equipments,   at  ^„„^^ 

3.200 r 12,800 

4  Westlnghouse  Electric  No.  49,  2  motor  equipments.  _^^^ 

at  1,200 4.800 

6  General  Electric  No.  66.  freight  motor  equipment, 

at  7,500 ■  87.600 

Total  electric  equipment  of  cars $145,700 

88.  Miscellane<tus  Equipment : 
1  Packard  touring  car.  second  hand $     2.000 

Total  equipment  (items  30  to  33)   f    482.131 

Total  construction  and  equipment 13,977.285 

34.  Lighting  system   I      30.000 

35.  Brokerage  Fees: 

6%  to  75%  of  above $    150.273 

Grand  total  $4,167,568 

Item  35  was  allowed  on  the  assumption  that  if  bankers  had  to 
rovlde  only  75^  of  the  cash  used  in  construction  and  equipment 
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(the    balance   bein^   furnished   by    the   promoters),    a 
^brokerage  fee  would  be  6%  of  the  cash  thua  secured. 

Item  31,  "  Liocomotives/'  relates  to  locomotives  wortli  $8,000 
but  purchased  second  hand. 

DEPRECIATED  VALUE  OP  THE  PUGBT  SOUND  SUECTRIC  RT. 

(June  30.  1909.) 

1.  Rfgrht  of  way  and  real  estate I  f  17.775 

2.  Engineering  and  sui>erintendence 53.^:*: 

8.  Fiscal  and  physical  supervision  and  management 1S€.>S» 

4.  Grading  (incl.  10%  appreciation  of  roadbed) 275.125 

6.  Ballast   (15%  depreciation)    43.J37 

6.  Ties  (70%  depreciation)    1S,55> 

7.  Rails,  fastenings  and  Joints  (15%.  deprec.) 272.>t« 

8.  Fro^s  and  switches  ( 20%  deprec.) 12X1 

9.  Paving  (60%  deprec.)    ».>i- 

10.  Track  laying  and  surfacing  (30%  deprec.) 1XT5< 

11.  Tunnels  (5%  deprec.)    11.1  id 

12.  Bridges,  tre.stles  and  culverts  (48%  deprec.) 179.1(» 

13.  Crossings,   fences,  cattle  guards  and  signs    (46%  de« 

prec.)    22.414 

14.  Hiterlocking  and  signal  apparatus  (35%  deprec.) 594 

16.  Telegraph  and  telephone  lines  (30%  deprec)    t,\l' 

16.  Poles  and  fixtures  (43%  deprec.)   ICTlT 

17.  Transmission  system  (no  deprec.) 29.54< 

18.  DLstributlon  system  (7%  deprec.) 22S.3»v 

19.  Substation  buildings  (10%  deprec. )   3lt>34( 

20.  Shops  and  car  houses  ( 20%  deprec. ) 12.IC4 

21.  Stations,  waiting  rooms,  etc.  (19%  deprec)    35.MI 

22.  Substation  equipment  ( 27%  deprec.)    132.9TC 

23.  Shop  equipment  ( 60%  deprec.)    5*  » 

24.  Water  stations   ( 60%  deprec. )    1£» 

25.  Kng.  insts.  and  tools  (60%  deprec) 7». 

26.  Legal  and  general  expense 17.7T9 

27.  Interest  during  constr 145.1»1 

28.  Contingencies 96.:tS 

29.  Stores  and  working  capital S00.»-»0 

Total  construction |3,I0€.€(9 

30.  Cars   (35%  deprec.)    %  2115ft5 

31.  Locomotives  ( 4%  deprec.)    7.;- '» 

32.  li]lec.  equip,  of  cars  (36%  deprec.)   94.7  & 

83.  Miscel.  equip.  (16%  deprec.)    l.i»> 

Total  equip,   (items  30  to  33)   I  31€.»?« 

Total  construction  and  equip 93.422. TS9 

34.  Lighting  .system  ( 16%  deprec. )   25.r'  » 

35.  Brokerage  fees   .^ lS0.27i 

Grand  total S2«59t.23: 


(XJST  OF  PRODUCTION  NEW  PER  MILE  OF  TRACKWAT 

(63.4  miles  of  trackway.) 

1.  Right  of  way  and  real  estate I17.KS 

2.  Engineering  and  superintendence   $St 

3.  Fi.scal  and  physical  supervision 3»5c; 

4.  Grading    4.'i: 

6.  Ballast    955 

6.  Ties I.ISS 

7.  Rails,  fastenings  and  Joints C^IS 

8.  Frogs  and  switches 39< 

9.  Paving    lt% 
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10.  Track  laying  and  surfacing %  90S 

11.  Tunnels    219 

12.  Bridges*  tretftles  and  culverts 6,464 

13.  Crossings,  fences,  cattle  guards  and  signs 777 

14.  Interlocking  and  signal  appar 17 

16.  Telegraph  and  telephone  lines 171 

16.  Poles  and  fixtures 649 

17.  Transmission   system 654 

18.  Distribution  system 4,741 

19.  Substation  buildings 797 

20.  Shop  and  car  houses 802 

21.  Stations  and  miscel.  buildings 828 

22.  Substation  equipment 3,411 

23.  Shop  equipment  19 

24.  Water  stations 7 

26.  £ng.  msts.  and  roadway  tools 28 

26.  Ijegal  and  general  expense 381 

27.  Interest  during  construction 2.718 

28.  Contingencies 1,806 

29.  Stores  and  working  capital 6,618 

Total  construction,  etc $65,462 

30.  Cars    6,128 

31.  Locomotives    140 

82.  Klectric  equip,  of  cars 2,729 

83.  Miscel.  equipment  87 

ToUl  equipment   $  9,029 

Total  construction  and  equipment $74,481 

84.  Liighting  system 662 

36.  Brokerage  fees 2.816 

Grand  total $77,868 

The  above  costs  are  per  mile  of  trackway  (63.40  miles),  but  since 
there  are  63.76  miles  of  all  tracks,  or  1.194  miles  of  track  per 
mile  of  trackway*  each  of  the  above  items  must  be  divided  by 
1.194  (nearly  1.2)  to  ascertain  the  cost  mile  of  track. 

An  analysis  of  the  findings  of  Railroad  Commission  indicates  the 
following  actual  cost  of  this  railway  property,  as  taken  from 
the  accounting  records  of  the  company  up  to  June  80,  1909 : 

1.  Single  track  interurban  line,  up  to  April  1,  1903 $1,942,668 

2.  Subsequent  expenditures  on  the  original  contract 11.064 

3.  Interest  during  construction  92,289 

Total $2.046,01 1 

4.  Additions  and  betterments 1,279,562 

5.  Working  capital    407.489 

Total $3,733,062 

Total $3,713,374 

Deduct  construction  of  "  P  "  street  line 19,688 

Total ; $3,713,374 

Item  1  includes  $186,955  paid  Stone  and  Webster  for  "the  en- 
gineering and  supervising  and  acting  as  purchasing  agents  and 
managers  during  construction."  Item  1  embraces  the  original  32.01 
miles  of  single  track  line  between  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  and  the 
2.96  miles  of  the  Renton  branch,  a  total  of  34.97  miles  of  trackway. 

The  Commission  Inferred  from  the  evidence  presented,  that  the 
actual  net  cost  of  constructing  and  equipping  the  line,  up  to  June 
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SO,  1909,  had  been  |2,933,8$4,  for  the  Commission   refused  to  is- 
elude  Itemii  2,  8  and  4  of  the  following  schedule: 

1.  Construction  and  equipment f  2,SSS»S€4 

2.  Discounts  on  bonds,  etc M&.>24 

8.  Damage  due  to  floods  after  construction 44  «H 

4.  Working  capital   487.234 

Total f3.«8U2$ 

The  total  of  this  record  schedule  does  not  check  exactly  with  the 
total  of  the  first  schedule  just  given,  doubtless  due  to  the  elimins- 
tlon  of  some  other  items  than  those  embraced  in  the  **  P  Street 
line."  It  would  appear  that  in  the  first  schedule.  Item  4.  **  Addi- 
tions and  Betterments,**  includes  Item  2  of  the  second  schedule, 
namely  "  Discounts  on  Bonds.'* 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  first  schedule  Item  8,  **  Interest  Dar- 
ing Construction/'  was  not  quite  6%  of  the  construction  ooat. 

The  Commission  appraised  the  right  of  way  and  rsal  estate  si 
1917,733,  as  of  June  80,  1909.  The  Commission  states^  however, 
that  this  is  $770,000  in  excess  of  what  it  actually  cost  the  railway 
company. 

It  will  be  observed  that  no  power  plant  is  included  In  the  ap- 
praisal. The  railway  company  purchases  its  power,  for  which  it 
"  pays  12.23  per  lews,  i^er  month  for  the  full  amount  of  4,750  kwa.  de> 
livered  on  the  right  of  way."  This,  we  talce  it,  is  baaed  on  a  24-kr. 
service,  and  is  therefore  equivalent  to  8.05  cts.  per  kw.-hr. :  for 
$2.23  X  12  =  $26.76  per  jrr.  and  $26.76  -h  8,760  hra  =  8.08  cts.  If  the 
railway  operates  on  a  "load  factor"  of  60%  (12  hra.  out  of  the 
24),  it  follows  that  a  power  plant  of  2  X  4,760  =•  8.600  kwa.  wouM 
be  required. 

The  Commission  states  that  on  June  80.  1909,  the  railway  re- 
ported $103,367  cash  on  hand,  and  $171,267  worth  of  materials  aad 
supplies  and  bond :  hence  its  allowance  of  $800,000  as  a  reaaonaMc 
sum. 

Cost  of  Chautauqua  Interurban  Railway.  This  interari>aa  Hca 
Lalcewood  to  Mayville.  N.  Y.,  wa.s  chartered  in  1908  ^tut  com- 
pleted in  1904.     The  track  mileage  in  1906  was: 

8lfl«» 

Main  line,  first  track 16  »44 

Branch  line,  "         "     0  4J« 

Total  trackway .*.*.  ...    i7  j«« 

Sidings  and  turnouts l.«\xj 


•   • 


Total  track 18.45» 

The  cn.<*t  was  $494,641,  distributed  as  follows  per  mile  of  track- 
way (17.368  mi.): 

Per  mil* 

Knglneering  and  Huperintendence %      24: 

Right  of  way jji 

Real  estate : 

Track  and  roadway  con.structlon 1  j  ««* 

BUectric  line  construction *        %i*< 
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•  Per  mile 

Buildinsrs     $1,826 

Power  plant  equipment  ($80,000)    4.492 

Total  construction $23,253 

Cars    ($38,648)    2,218 

Electric  equipment  of  cars  ($41,644)   2.396 

Miscellaneous  equipment 306 

Total  construction  and  equipment $28,171 

Oriranlzation    116 

Interest  and  discount 192 

Grand  total   $28,478 

The  equipment  was : 

7  closed  motor  cars,  27  ton,  48  ft.  at $7,500 

1  combination  passen^r  and  express,  24  ton,  at 7.200 

2  mail,  express  and  freight  motor  cars,  20  ton,  at 5.800 

1  rotary  snow  plow.  20  ton,  at 6.000 

1  sweeper,  16  ton,  at 1,160 

The  total  annual  car  mileage  was  306,874.  Hence  the  first  cost 
of  the  equipped  cars  was  26  cts.  per  annual  car  mile,  and  the  first 
cost  of  the  power  plant  equipment  was  22  cts.  per  annual  car  mile. 
The  average  speed  of  cars  was  10  miles  per  hr. 

Comparative  Cost  of  Various  Electrical  Railway  Constructions 
and  Operation.  Table  II.  abstracted  from  Electrical  Review.  Jan. 
28,  1911,  was  compiled  by  L«.  H.  Parker,  and  shows  the  comparative 
cost  of  equipment  and  operation  of  an  interurban  road  having  a 
practically  level  track  with  a  few  easy  curve.**,  with  the  6600-volt 
a.c.  system,  the  1200-voIt  d.c.  system  and  the  600-volt  d.c.  system. 

TABLE  II.     COSTS  OF  CONSTRUCTION  AND  OPERATION 

Cost  per  mile  of  road,  typical  single-track  interurban  railway. 
Single  60-ft.  cars,  hourly  headway,  normal  service,  half-hourly  head* 
way,  maximum.  Catenary  trolley,  80-lb.  rail ;  schedule  speed,  30 
ni.p.h. ;  maximum  speed,  46  m.p.h. ;  stops,  one  in  2  miles;  seating 
capacity  of  cars,  64  ;  no  baggage  compartment,  separate  baggage 
and  express  cars. 

6600-volt      1200-volt       600-volt 
a.c.  d.c.  d.c. 

Temporary  construction $260  $260  $250 

Power  station 2,900  2,700  2.700 

Transmission  line   1,000  1,000  1,000 

Telephone  line 100  100  100 

SubHtations 270  1,300  1,800 

Catenary  trolley   2,800  2,800  2.800 

Track  and  roadbed 17,500  17,500  17.500 

Copper  feeder 575  1.1 00 

Rolling  stock   4,300  2.800  2.400 

Car  house  and  office 1,000  1.000  1.000 

Organization,  eng'g.,  etc 7.530  7.506  7,662 

Total    $87,650  $37,531  $38,312 

Cost  of  operation,  maintenance,  general  expense  per  mile  per 
year;  total  mileage  of  all  rolling  stock,  16,800;  power  cost,  1.5  cents 
per  kw.-hour,  including  maintenance  of  power  station: 

6600-volt      1200-volt       600-volt 
a.c.  d.c.        ,  d.c. 

Wages,  trainmen $400  4400  $400 

Car  house  expense 60  50  60 

Cost  of  power   700  620  620 

Attendance  substations l^o  ^4U 
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6600-volt      1200-volt        •••-volt 
a.c.  d.c.  de. 

Maintenance  of  cars 335  250  245 

Maintenance,  subHtationH   6  20  49 

Maintenance,  tracic  and  roadway  . .  330  300  SM 

Maintenance,  electric  lines 60  GO  M 

General  expense   1,000  1,000  l.0«« 

Total     12,870  $2,820  $2,f5{ 

Per  car  mile 17c  l€.8c  IT  >t 

With  2-car  train  operation  the  Initial  coBts  were  147,219  for  the 
6600-volt  a.c.  system  per  mile,  146,962  for  the  1200-volt  d.c.  nysiicn. 
and  148,200  for  the  600-volt  d.c.  system.  The  costn  of  operati-^r. 
maintenance  and  general  expense  were  reK|)ectively  figured  at  f3,S»u. 
13,800  and  $3,950.  or  23.7  cents,  22.6  cents  and  2S.6  cents  ptr 
train  mile. 

Valuation  of  the  Chicago  Consolidated  Traction  Co.  Condensed 
from  an  article  by  P.  J.  Kealy,  Bnglneerlnir  and  Contmctlnc  Sept 
28,  1910.  The  Traction  Valuation  Commission  of  Chicago,  B.  J 
Arnold  and  G.  W.  Weston,  commissioners,  has  recently  completed 
an  appraisal  of  the  physical  property  of  the  above  nanoed  coca* 
pany. 

The  Consolidated  Traction  Co.  comprises  seven  underlying  ooe- 
panies  and  operates  on  the  north  and  west  sides  of  the  city ;  abcHit 
one7third  of  its  track  mileage  is  outside  the  city  limits,  extending 
to  Evanston  on  the  north  and  to  the  various  suburbs  on  the  weft 
This  valuation,  however,  covers  only  that  portion  of  the  system 
within  the  city  limits.  Of  the  various  routes  operated,  but  tvo 
enter  the  loop  district,  the  others  serving  in  moat  cases  as  feeder 
lines  to  the  Chicago  Railways  Co. 

The  flrflt  table,  which  covers  the  physical  property  on  123,30! 
miles  of  track,  gives  the  cost  new.  Prices  are  f.o.b.  Chicaco  market 
prices  as  of  Feb.  1.  1910. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  inventory  ** Track"  was  sul>-dlTided 
into  tangent  track,  track  special  work,  track  on  bridges;  taogeot 
track  in  car  houses  and  yards,  track  special  work  in  car  hoasrf 
and  yards  :*  and  similar  sub-divisions  were  made  for  the  other 
general  divisions,  or  exhibits. 

APPRAISED  COST  NEW  — GENERAL  SUMMART 

Track.  124  miles $2,091,214  :5 

Electric  power  distribution 85S  »€(  !: 

Rolling  stock   707.1  TA  «* 

Power  plant  equipment 703,0.^1  :•: 

Tools,  supplies,  furniture,  eta 8«,17T  v: 

Buildings 338,62<  : 

Real  estate 84.J2?  • 

Paving 1,01 4.SI>  1* 

$5,882,987  4. 

Legal   expenses,  carrying  charges  and  contingencies. 

5% I    294.1 4>  r 

fC.177.l3<7- 
Conducting   work,   furnishing  equipment  and  broker- 
age. 15% $    926.S7A  5. 

Total    $7,103,707.*? 
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tt  trtush.  The  track  in  this  section  was  divided  into 
liese  classes  beinir  determined  by  the  varying  weights  and 
rails,  and  by  the  styles  of  construction.  Under  each  class 
ate  was  made  of  the  cost  of  material  and  labor  required  to 
e  the  track  new  at  the  time  of  this  valuation  Nov.  1,  1909. 
e  origrlnal  specifications ;  and  to  this  amount  has  been  added 
organization,  engineering  incidentals,  etc..  giving  the  total 
at  a  were  obtained  from  detailed  examination  of  the  track 
field,    in    which   the   length   of  rail,   kind   of  Joint,    tyi)e  of 

substructure  was  determined.  Additional  information  was 
I  from  the  track  map  In  the  office  of  the  Chicago  Consol- 
ro.  and  froih  representatives  of  the  Consolidated  Company, 
ances  shown  are  actual  field  measurements.  The  lengths 
various  pieces  of  special  work  were  excluded  In  determining 

track  distances. 
t  Special  Work,  Each  piece  of  special  work  was  meas- 
isted  and  sketched.  In  order  to  determine  the  cost  new  of 
eclal  work  complete  there  was  added  to  the  cost  of  the 
the  cost  of  ties,  ballast,  excavation,  labor  and  miscellaneous 
lecessary  to  install  same. 
Jle  on  Bridges.     The  cost  of  track  on  bridges  Includes  the  cost 

laid  together  with  that  of  miscellaneous  track  material  used 
Ige  construction. 

;fc  in  Car  House  and  Yards.  The  track  was  measuri^d  In  de- 
nd  unit  estimates  were  made  of  the  cost  to  construct  new. 
Dk  Special  Work  in  Car  Houses  and  Yards.  Each  house  lay- 
as  measured  and  listed  and  a  sketch  of  the  layout  was  made. 
ualion.     The   total    mileage   of   track   appraised    was    123,302 

The  several  classes  of  track  construction  found  are  de* 
d  In  the  following  schedule  and  the  valuation  of  each  class 
en  below: 

ICHEDULE  I.— CLASSES  OP  TRACK  CONSTRUCTION 

I        Description 

9-in.  129-lb.  Liorain  rail,  58-ft.  lengths,  concrete  foundation, 
welded  Joints,  10  ft.  2  in.  centers,  type  2- A.  Board  of  Super- 
vising ijnglneers. 

9-in.  129-lb.  Lorain  rail,  58-ft.  lengths,  crush<>d  stone  ballast, 
welded  Joints.  10  ft.  2  in.  centers,  type  3.  Board  of  Super- 
vising ESngineers. 

7.1875-in.  86-lb.  girder  rail,  30-ft.  lengths,  no  ballast.  3  ft.  tie 
spacing,  tie  plates  on  every  other  tie.  bonded  Joints,  9  ft.  6  in. 
centers,  7.6  ft.  tie  rod  .spacing. 

7  8-16-ln.  85-Ib.  girder  rail,  30-ft.  lengths,  no  ballast.  3-ft. 
tie  spacing,  tie  plates  on  every  other  tie,  11  ft.  6-in.  centers, 
bond  Joints.  \%  ft.  tie  rod  spacing. 

7  3-16-ln.  86-lb.  girder  rail.  60-ft.  lengths,  no  ballast.  2^-ft. 
tie  spacing,  tie  plates  on  every  other  tie,  bonded  Joints,  7%-ti, 
tie  rod  Riiacing. 

7  3-1 6-in.,  86-lb.  girder  rail.  30-ft.  lengths,  no  ballast,  2-ft.  tie 
spacing,  tie  plates  on  every  other  tie,  bonded  Joints;  7V&-ft.  tie 
rnd  Npacinfc. 
.  7  3-16-in.,  86-lb.  girder  rail.  60-ft.  lengths,  cinder  ballast,  2-ft. 
tie  Hpacini(,  no  tie  plates,  welded  Joints,  7Vb-ft.  tie  rod  spacing. 
7-in..  H'\h.  Trilby  (L3&7).  30-ft.  lengths,  no  ballast.  2-ft.  tie 
spacing,  tie  plates  on  every  other  tie.  Donded  Joints,  1\^'tt.  tie 
rod  spacing. 
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D        6-in.,  78-lb.  girder  (L-225).  30-ft.  lengths,  no  ballast.  2-fL  t- 

spacing,  tie  plates  on  every  other  tie,  bonded  fish*plat«  joir.*^ 

7H-ft.  tie  rod  spacing. 
D-1     e-in..  78-lb.  girder  (L-226).  60-ft.  lengths,  no  iMOlast.  2-ft  t- 

spacing,  tie  plates  on  every  other  tie,  welded  Joints  7  ^  f i.  :  - 

rod  suaciiifiT 
E        4^-in.,   approx.    70-Ib.   girder  rail,   30-ft.   lengths,    no   baU^< 

rail  on  chairs,  2-ft.  tie  spacing,  7Vi^-ft.  tie  rod  spacing. 
F        8% -in.,  96-lb.  gii-der  rail,  30-fL  lengths,  cinder  ballaac  S4-r 

tie  spacing,  braced  tie  plates  on  every  tie.   bonded  fiaik-iuj.:- 

Joints,  1^'tl.  tie  rod  spacing. 

Total  coHt  per  mile I1X1S3  *; 

F-1     8  25-32-in.  virder  rail.  96  lb,  30-ft.  lengths,  stone  ballast,  r-f. 

tie  spacing,  oraced  tie  plates  on  every  tie,  7^^  ft.  tie  rod  wp^^- 

ing,  bonded  fl.sh-plate  joints. 
F-2     8  26-32   in..  96-lb.  girder   (L-206).   60-ft.  lengrtba,   cinder  h^l- 

laHt.  2-ft  tie  spacing,  braced  tie  plate  on  every  tie,  7Vs-lt.  i? 

rod  spacing,  welded  ijoints. 

Claims  A. —  9 -in.  129-lb.  Lorain  rail,  68-ft.  lengths,  ooncsnete  fcc^ 
dation.  welded  Joints,  Type  2A,  Board  of  Supervising  Engineers. 
6.209  miles. 

Estimate  of  cost  to  produce  one  mile  of  single  track.  10-fL  2-2. 
centers. 

UNIT  COST  ESTIMATB 

9-in.  129-lb.  Ixirain  rail,  202.71  ton  at  139.00 $  7.9mS  «? 

Tie  rods.  910  ton  at  10.25 227  *•» 

Joints.  195  ton  at  $5.00 97: 

Ties.  6-in.  by  8-ln.  by  8  ft,  1,820  ton  at  10.70 1.274  • 

Tie  plates,  3.640  ton  at  $0.09 3:f 7  •  *' 

Screw  splices.  7,280  ton  at  $0.022 15f  5: 

Lag  .screws  (Fetter  drive).  7,280  ton  at  $0.004 r»  .: 

Cement  2.034  bbl.  at  $1.60 J,25«  ♦■ 

Sand,  torpedo,  969  cu.  yds.  at  $1.00 %^?    • 

Stone.  1,831  cu.  yds.  at  $1.50 2,74«  5 

Track  labor  (.see  details  attached).  5,280  ft.  at  $0.79 4.171  . 

Teaming  (see  details  attached),  5,280  ft  at  $0.99 5,227  ..< 

«27.261  'I 
Organization,  engineering  and  Incidentals,  15% 4«0$7  :» 

Total  cost  per  mile $31,353  r? 

Class  A-1. —  9-in.  129-lb.  Lorain  rail.  68-ft.  lengths,  crushed  st«>'* 
ballast,  welded  Joints.  Type  No.  8,  Board  of  Supervising^  Elngineer^. 
9.065  miles. 

Kstimate  of  cost  to  produce  one  mile  of  single  track.  lO-fL  2-r 
centers. 

UNIT  COST  ESTIMATE 

Rail.  202.71  ton  at  $39.00 $7.»<*5  '• 

Tie  rods.  910  ton  at  $0.25    2J"  : 

Joints.  195  at  $5.00 975  • 

Ties,  2,640  at  $0.70   l.«4* 

Tie  plates,  5.280  nt  $0.09 47o  .  " 

Screw  spike.s,  10.560  at  $0.022 327  «  • 

Lag  screws  (fetter  drive).  10,560  at  $0.004 Ai  .\ 

Cement  1,263  bbl.  at  $1.60 2,»:'  - ' 

Snnd.  torpedo.  600  cu.  yds.  at  $1.00 «>•'  • 

Stone,  crushed,  2.3  62  cu.  yds.  at  $1.50 3.2 ♦*. 

Track  labor  (nee  details  attached),  5,280  ft.  at  |0.7i> 4.1 71  . 

Track  teaminR:  (see  details  attached).  5,280  ft.  at  $0.99.  .  S.r27  .  • 

$2C.»«.  v: 

Organizing,  engineering  and  Incidentals,  16% 4,044  •; 

Total  cost  per  mile $31,007  : 
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Class  B. —  7  3-16-in.  girder  rail,  85-lb.  30-ft.  lengths,  no  ballast. 
3 -ft.  tie  spacing,  tie  plates  on  every  other  tie.  bonded  joints;  1.006 
miles. 

BiStimate  of  cost  to  produce  one  mile  of  single  track.  9-ft  6-in. 
centers. 

UNIT  COST  ESTIMATE 

Flail.  85  lb.  per  yd.   (delivered).  133.67  ton  at  $40.00 $5,342.80 

Z^auling  to  street,  133.57  ton  at  $1.00 133.57 

Iflxcavation  (9  ft.  6-ln.  centers).  2,410  cu.  yds,  at  $0.50..  1,20600 

Ties  delivered,  1,760  at  $0.70 1,232.00 

Tie  rods,  700,  at  $0.21    147.00 

Tie  plates  (braced).  1.760.  at  $0.18 316.80 

Rail  chair  joint.s.  complete,  352  at  $1.10    387.20 

Spikes.  30  I<egH  at  $4.00 1 20.00 

Labor  —  Track  laying,  6,280  ft.  at  $0.30 1,584.00 

$10,468.37 
Organization,  engineering  and  Incidentals,  15% 1,570.25 

Total  cost  per  mile $12,038.62 

Class  B-1. —  7  3-16  in.  girder  rail.  86-lb.  30-ft.  lengths,  no  ballast. 
3-ft.  tie  spacing,  tie  plates  on  every  other  tie,  bonded  Joints;  6.893 
miles. 

Estimate  of  cost  to  produce  one  mile  of  single  track,  11 -ft.  6-in. 
centera 

UNIT  COST  ESTIMATE 

Rail,  86  lb.  per  yd.   (delivered).  133.57  ton  at  $40.00 $5,342.80 

Hauling  to  streeL  133.57  ton  at  $1.00 133  57 

Excavation  (11-rt.  6-in.  centers).  2,610  cu.  yds.  at  $0.50.  1.305.00 

Ties  delivered,  1,760  at  $0.70 1,232.00 

Tie  rods.  700.  at  $0.21   147.00 

Tie  plates  (braced).  1,760  at  $0.18 316.80 

Rail  chair  joints,  complete.  352  at  $1.10 387.20 

Spikes,  30  kegs  at  $4.00 120.00 

Labor  —  Track  laying,  5,280  ft.  at  $0.30 1,684.00 

$10,568.37 
Organization,  engineering  and  incidentals,  15% 1,585.25 

Total  cost  per  mile $12,153.62 

Class  B-2. —  7-3/16  in.  girder  rail,  85  lb.  60  ft.  lengths,  no  ballast, 
2.5  ft.  tie  spacing,  tie  plates  on  every  other  tie,  bonded  flsh  Joints; 
16.196  miles. 

Estimate  of  cost  to  produce  one  mile  of  single  track. 

UNIT  COST  ESTIMATE 

Rail.  95  lb.  per  yd.  (delivered).  133.57  ton  at  $40.00 $5,342.80 

Hauling  rail  to  street,  133.57  ton  at  $1.00 133.67 

Excavation,  2.410  cu.  yds.  at  $0.50 1.205.00 

Ties  delivered.  2.112  at  $0.70   1.478.40 

Tie  rods,  700  at  $0.21 147.00 

Tie  plates,  2,112  at  $0.18 380.16 

Spikes,  35  kegs  at  $4.00   140.00 

Fish  plates  (complete)  176  at  60  lb.  each,  4.72  ton  at  $42  198.24 

Liabor,  track  laying,  5.280  ft  at  $0.30 1.584.00 

$10,609.17 
Organization,  engineering  and  incidentals,  15% 1,591.38 

Total  cost  per  mile $12,200.55 

Class  B-3. —  7  3/16  In.,  girder  rail,  85  lb..  30  ft.  lengths,  no  ballast, 
2  ft.  tie  spacing,  tle-plaies  on  every  other  tie,  bonded  flsh-plate 
Joints,  7% -ft  tie-rod  spacing:  60,667  mUes.  Estimate  of  cost  to 
produce  one  mile  of  single  track. 
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UNIT  COST  BSTIMATB 

Rail,  86  lb.  per  yd.  133.67  ton  at  |40.00 IM4^*' 

Haulinsr  rail  to  street  133.57  ton  at  fl.OO 132  i 

Excavation,  2.500  cu.  yds.  at  $0.50 1«2^*.  • 

Ties  delivered.  2.640  at  |0.70 1.841 

Tie  rods,  700  at  $0.21 147 

Spikes,  40  ke?  $4.00 IC*?. 

Fish  plates  (complete)  :  352  at  60  lb.  each,  9.44  ton  at  $41  3»« «' 

Labor  —  track  laying,  6,280  ft.  at  $0.30 IM< 

$U.2J.« 
Onranisation.  englneeriner  and  incidentals,  16% 1,691^1 

Total  cost  per  mile |12,9t5  *-i 

Class  B-4. —  7  3/16  in.  girder  rail.  86  lb.  60  ft.  lensttis.  cinder  Ki:- 
last.  2  ft.  tie  spacing,  no  tie-plates,  welded  jointiv  7^  fL  tie-rod 
spacing;  1.909  miles. 

Estimate  of  cost  to  produce  one  mile  of  single  track. 

UNIT  COST  ESTIMATE 

Rail,  86  lb.  per  yd.,  133.57  ton  at  $40.00 $6,341  *» 

Hauling  rail  to  street,  133.67  ton  at  $1.00 133  i: 

Excavation.  2.600  cu.  yds.  at  $0.50 l«2Si  •'•■ 

Ties  delivered,  2.640  at  $0.70 L84*  '" 

Tie  rods.  700  at  $0.21 147    • 

Spikes,  40  kegs  at  $4.00 !€• 

Ballast,  cinder,  1,400  cu.  yda  at  $0.90 1.26v  • 

Welded  Joints  (cast),  176  at  $4.26 74»  • 

Labor,  track  laying,  6,280  ft.  at  $0.30 1,634  - 

Labor,  handling  ballast.  6,280  ft  at  $0.06 264 1  / 

$12.73:  j: 
Organization,  engineering  and  incidentals,  16% l.»l#  fi 

Total  cost  per  mile $14.64T  >i 

Class  C— 7-in.  96  lb.  Trilby  (L-367)  30  ft  len|rt]ia.  No  teDuft; 
2  ft.  tie  spacing;  tie-plates  every  other  tie ;  bonded  flsth-plate  >oiBts. 
tie-rod  spacing  7^  ft;  1.488  miles. 

Estimate  of  cost  to  produce  one  mile  of  single  track. 

UNIT  COST  ESTIlfATE 

Rail.  96  lb.  trilby,  160.86  ton  at  $40.00 $M34  «< 

Hauling  rail  to  street  160.86  ton  at  $1.00 1$^  «< 

Excavation.  2,410  cu.  yds.  at  $0.60 1^2ft$    ' 

Ties,  delivered,  2,640  at  $0.70 1.34* ■  • 

Tie  rods,  700  at  $0.21    14" 

Tie  plates.  2,640  at  $0.18 •. 475  ^ 

Spikes,  40  kegs  at  $4.00    16  >    ' 

Fish    plate.s    complete,    362    at    60    lb.    each,    9.44    tons 

at  $42.00 »«  4« 

Labor  at  30  ct.  per  ft,  6,280  ft  at  $0.30 1,614  ' 

$!♦  OtV  >t 
Organization,  engineering  and  incidentals,  16% i.jiiH  :4 

Total  cost  per  mile |13«861  -^i 

Class  D. —  6  In.  78-lb.  girder  (L-226)   30  ft.  length.     Ko  baIU5( 
2  ft  tie  spacing;  tie-plates  every  other  tie;  bonded  flsh-plate  Johici. 
tie-rod  spacing  7.6  ft;  0.629  miles. 

Estimate  of  cost  to  produce  one  mile  of  single  track. 
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UNIT  COST  ESTIMATE 

Rail,  78-lb.  girder,  122.67  tons  at  |40.00 $4,902.80 

Haulins  to  street,  122.67  tons  at  |1.00 122.67 

Bzcavatlon,  2,410  cu.  yd&  at  10.60 1,206.00 

Ties,  delivered,  2,640  at  $0.70 1,848.00 

Tie  rods,  700  at  $0.21 147.00 

Tie  i>lates,  2.640  at  $0.18 476.20 

Spikes.  40  Icegs  at  $4.00 160.00 

Fish  plates,  complete,  362  at  60  lbs..  9.44  tons  at  $42.00  .  S96.48 

Ldibor,  at  30  ct  per  ft,  6,280  ft  at  $0.30 1,684.00 

$10,841.06 
Orsranisation,  engineering  and  incidentals,  16% 1,626.16 

Total  cost  per  mile $12,467.21 

Class  D-1. —  6-in.,  78-lb.  girder  (L.-226).  60-ft  lengths,  no  ballast. 
2-ft  tie  spacing,  tie  plates  on  every  other  tie,  welded  joints,  7.6  ft. 
tie  rod  spacing;  3.448  miles. 

Estimate  of  cost  to  produce  one  mile  of  single  track. 

UNIT  COST  ESTIMATE 

Rail  —  78-lb.  girder,  122.67  tons  at  $40.00 $4,902.80 

Hauling  to  street,  122.67  tons  at  $1.00 122.67 

Excavation,  2,410  cu.  yds.  at  $0.60 1.206.00 

Ties  delivered,  2.640  at  $0.70 1,848.00 

Tie  rods,  700  at  $0.21 147.00 

Tie  plates,  2,640  at  $0.18 476.20 

Spikes,  40  kegs  at  $4.00 160.00 

Welded  Joints  —  oast,  176  at  $4.26 748.00 

LAbor  —  track  laying,  6,280  ft  at  $0.30 1,684.00 

$11,192.67 
Organisation,  engineering  and  incidentals,  16% 1.678.89 

Total  cost  per  mile $12,871.46 

Class  F. —  8.76-in.  girder  rail,  96-lb..  80-ft  lengths,  cinder  ballast, 
2-ft  6-in.  tie  spacing,  braced  tie  plates  on  every  tie,  7.6  ft  tie  rod 
spacing,  bonded  Ash-plate  Joints;  7.712  milea 

Estimate  of  cost  to  produce  one  mile  of  single  track. 

UNIT  COST  ESTIMATE 

Rail.  8.76-in.  96-lb.  girder  (L.-206).  150.86  tons  at  $40.00  $6,034.40 

Hauling  to  street,  160.86  tons  at  $1.00 160.86 

Excavation,  2,600  cu.  yds.  lX  $0.50 1.250.00 

Ties.  2.112  at  $0.70   1.478.40 

Tie-plates,  4.224  at  $0.18 760.32 

Tie-rods.  700  at  $0.21 147.00 

Cinder  ballast.  1,400  cu.  yds.  at  $0.90 1,260.00 

Fish-plates  complete,  352  at  126  lb.,  19.8  tons  at  $42.00  831.60 

Spikes.  40  kegs  at  $4.00 160.00 

Labor,  track  laying,  6,280  ft  at  $0.30 1.584.00 

$13,656.58 
Organization,  engineering  and  incidentals.  16% 2,048.49 

Total  cost  per  mile $16,705.07 

Class  F-1. —  8.781 26-in.  girder  rail,  96-lb.  30-ft  lengths,  stone 
ballast  2  ft  tie  spacing,  braced  tie-plates  on  every  tie;  7.6  ft  tie* 
rod  Hpacing.  bonded  flsh-plate  Joints;  0.995  miles. 

Estimate  of  cost  to  produce  one  mile  of  single  track. 
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UNIT  COST  ESTIMATE 

Rail.    8.78126-iiL    96-lb.   srirder    (L.-206).    150.86   tons    at 

$40.00    $€.«34  4 

HauUnfT  to  street.  150.86  tons  at  11.00 15<'  '^ 

Excavation.  2.500  cu.  yds.  at  |0.50 1.259 

Ties,  2.640  at  $0.70   1^4* 

Tie  plates.  5.280  at  $0.18 »di  *  * 

Tie  rods.  700  at  $0.21 147  . 

Fish  plates,  complete,  356  at  126  lbs.  19.8  tons  at  142.00  831  - 

Bpiltos,  40  keers  at  $4.00 1«l 

Ballast  —  stone.  1,400  cu.  yds.  at  $1.60 2,1(H    - 

Liabor.  track  laying:  and  ballastincr.  6.280  ft.  at  $.35 1.841. 

$16.3^  :* 
Organization,  engineering:  and  incidentals  15% 2,2$&   j 

Total  cost  per  mile |17,6lS  ii 

Class  P-2. —  8.78125-in.  96-lb.  girder  (L.-206)  60-ft,  lensths,  cti^Vr 
ballast,  2-ft.  tie  spacing,  braced  tie  plates  on  every  tie,  7.5  fL  t.e 
rod  spacing,   welded  joints;   0.936  miles. 

EiStimate  of  cost  to  produce  one  mile  of  single  track. 

UNIT  COST  ESTIMATE 

Rail  — 8.78125-in.   96-lb.    (L.-206).   150.^6  tons  at   $40.00  |6  034  i< 

Hauling  to  street,  150.86  tons  at  $1.00 15  •  •< 

Excavation.  2,500  cu.  yds.  at  $0.50 1.25>  • 

Ties  delivered.  2,640  at  $0.70 1.84»  • 

Tie  plates,  5,280  at  $0.18 $S&  •• 

Tie  rods.  700  at  $0.21 141    » 

Spikes,  40  kegs  at  $4.00 16< 

Ballast,  cinder,  1,400  cu.  yda  at  $0.90 l.26f  - 

Welded  Joints,  cast,  176  at  $4.25 749  • 

L.abor,  track  laying.  5,280  ft.  at  $0.30 t.564 

Labor,  handling  ballast.  5.280  ft.  at  $0.05 264 

$14,394  <i 

Organization,  engineering,  incidentals*  eta,  15% 2,l5v  ' 

Total     f  16,55«  15 

CROSS-OVERS    (BUILT  UP) 

Cross-over  delivered,  1  at  $600 |6^#  •* ' 

Excavation  (70  ft.  by  9  ft.  by  1.25  ft.)  30  cu.  yds.  at  $0.50  IS  ^ 

Ballast,  26  cu.  yds.  at  $1.65 41.5 

Ties.  1,700  b.  m.  at  $30 51 ' . 

Spikes.  1  keg  at  $4.00 4  • 

Labor,  400  hrs.  at  $0.18 


•  m 


Total $:« 


.  tf 


CROSS-OVERS:  9   IN.  MANGANESE— 10  PT.   2  IN.   CENTEF-^ 
BOARD  OF  SUPBRVISINO  ENGINEERS'  TYPE 

Cross-over  complete,  1  at  $1,100 $1.10f  • 

Ballast,  17  cu.  yds.  at  $1.50 2h: 

Ties  (7  In.  by  9  in.  oak  switch  ties),  1,700  b.  m.  at  $30 51 

Spikes,  1  keg  at  $4.00 *. * 

Tie  plates,  70  at  $0.09   <  " 

Stone  for  concrete,  14  cu.  yds.  at  $1.60 J:  • 

Sand.  Torpedo.  7  cu.  yds.  at  $1 T 

Cement,  15  bbls.  at  $1.66 24  ■ 

Total  material    $1.2S»  s: 
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Ijabor,  600  hra.  at  |0.18 |    108.00 

Te&ming,  20  hrs.  at  $0.56 11.00 

Total  cost 11,358.65 

ESxcavatlon  iocluded  In  labor  and  teaming. 

DOUBLE  TRACK  CROSSING:  ELECTRIC  OVER  STEAM 

Liayout.  delivered,  $200  a  crossing,  4  at  $200 $800.00 

Bxeavation,  20  cu.  yds.  at  $0.50 10.00 

Ballast,  17  cu.  yd&  at  $1.60 26.50 

Ties,  delivered.  30  at  $0.70  21.00 

Spikes,  1  keg  at  $4.00 4.00 

Wire  nails,  40  lbs.  at  $0.03 1.20 

Hemlock  plank,  960  b.  m.  at  $25 24.00 

JL>abor. 100.00 

Total   $986.70 

SINGLE  TRACK  BRANCH  OFF;  46  TO  90  DEGREES 

Layout : 

1  switch  and  mate $1 26  00 

1  frog 46;oo 

Tangent  rail  included.  60  ft.  at  80.76 87  60 

Curved  track  included,  76  ft.  at  $3.00 226  00 

Joints,  16  pair  compile  at  $1.10 17  60 

Tie  plates,  160  at  $0.09 ; 13!50 

84fi^  fin 

Elzcavation,  43  cu.  yds.  at  $0.60 21  BO 

Ballast,  40  cu.  yds.  at  $1 .60 60  00 

Ties,  1,200  b.  m.  at  $30.00 3600 

Spikes,  1  keg  at  $4.00 4  00 

Labor    100.00 

Total  material  and  labor $686.10 

DOUBLE  TRACK  BRANCH  OFF;  45  to  90  DEGREES 

Layout   complete    (tie   plates   and   Joints   included),    1    at 

$1,000    $1,000.00 

Excavation,  80  cu.  yds.  at  $0.60 4000 

Ballast    72  cu.  yds.  at  $1.60 108  00 

Ties,  2,600  b.  m.  at  $30 76  00 

Spikes,  2  kegs  at  $4 8.00 

Labor    200.00 

Total  material  and  labor $1,431.00 

DOUBLE  TRACK  OVER  SINGLE  TRACK  CROSSING. 
SINGLE  CONNECTING  CURVE 

Layout    complete    (tie   plates   and   Joints    included)    1    at 

$1.044.16 $1,044.16 

Excavation.  78  cu.  yds.  at  $0.50 39.00 

Ballast,  64  cu.  yds.  at  $1 .60 96.00 

Ties,  2,200  b.  m.  at  $30   66.00 

Spikes,  2  kegs  at  $4 8.00 

Labor    200.00 

Total  material  and  labor $1,453.16 
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DOUBLE  TRACK  CROSSINO.     ONE  CONNECTING  CURVK. 

46  DEGRb:E:S 

Layout    complete    (tie-plates    and    Joints    included)     1    at 

$1.397.00 li,w: 

Excavation,  90  cu.  ydn  at  10.60 43 

Ballast.  74  cu.  yds.  at  |1.50 11 : 

TieK,  2.660  b.  m.  at  $30 

Spikes.  2  kegs  at  $4 

Labor    2»« 


•  > 


Total  material  and  labor $1.6):*  ^ 

DOUBLE  TRACK  CROSSINO.     SINGLE  TRACK  CURVES  IX 

TWO  QUADRANTS 

Layout  complete  delivered  (tie  plates  and  Joints  Included). 

1  at  $2,088.32 $2.0*5 :. 

Excavation,  166  cu.  yds.  at  $0.60 7«  • 

Ballast.  129  cu.  yds.  at  $1.60 1>:  > 

Ties.  4,460  b.  m.  at  $30 1*3  - 

Spikes,  4  kegs  at  $4 I** 

Labor    3»-  C 

Total  material  and  labor $2,S6).%: 

DOUBLE  TRACK  CROSSING  WITH  DOUBLE  TRACK 

CONNECn*ING  CURVES 

Price  of  double  track  crossing  with  single  connecting  curve. ll.SK  $' 

Additional : 

Switch  and  mate.  2  at  $125 260  .' 

Jump  frogs.  1 0  at 

60  ft.  curved  track  at  $4.46 2^:  >■ 

Total  cost  of  crossing 1X363^. 

DOUBLE  TRACK  — THREE  PART  WYE 

Curved  track    J76  4 

Straight  track   included    3«<  6 


Total  length    « ^fi'i  « ': 

Rail  layout  delivered   $2.6^ 

Excavation.  210  cu.  ydn.  at  $0.60 ; 1  >:- 

Ballaj^t,  200  cu.  yds.  at  $1.60 i\ 

Ties,  2,600  b.  m.  at  $30 T* 

Spike.s  5  kegs  at  $4   ; 

Labor  683  fL  at  $0.76 43^ 


II  •  ■ 


Total  cost   $3.43:  :i 

SINGLE  TRACK  RAILWAY  CROSSING.     DOUBLE  TRA*"K 
ELECTRIC  OVER  SINGLE  TRACK  STEAM.      46  TO  90 

DEGRBIiS 

Layout  delivered  (tie  plates  and  Joints  included).  2  at  %t09  |4«w 

Excavation.  1 1.6  cu.  yds.  at  $0.60 

Ballast.  10  cu.  yd».  at  $1  60 T 

Ties.  delivered.  16  at  $0.70 I : 

Spikes,    6  keg  at  $4 : 

Hemlock  planking — 12  pieces.  3  ins.  by  10  ins.  by  1<  fi.. 

480  b.  m.  at  $26 li  ■ 
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Nails     I  .60 

Liabor    66.00 

Total  cost   1611.66 

For  cost  of  Jump  crosaing,  deduct 1261.00 

Net  cost  of  Jump  crosslniT 1260.66 

r>OUBLB  TRACK  CROSSING.     ELECTRIC  OVER  STEAM 

Layout,  delivered,  $200  a  crosBing,  4  at  $200 $800.00 

Excavation.  20  cu.  yds.  at  $0.60  10.00 

Ballast.  17  cu.  yds  at.  $1.60 26.60 

Ties,  delivered,  30  at  $0.70  U.OO 

Spikea,  1  keK  at  $4.00 ^ 4.00 

Wire  nails.  40  lbs.  at  $0.03 1.20 

Hemlock  plank,  960  b.  m.  at  $26 24.00 

Lal>or   100.00 

Total $986.70 

PLAIN  CURVES.     PER  FT.  OF  SINGLE  TRACK.     7-IN.  RAIL 

Kail  —  delivery  and  shop  bending  included $3.00 

Elzcavation  0.26 

Ballast    0.41 

Ties  delivered   0.30 

Tie  plates 0.06 

Tie  rods    0.03 

FKsh-plates  and  bolts 0.08 

Spikes    0.02 

Labor  laying  track 0.30 

$4.46 

Estimated  Cost  of  One  Mile  of  Single  Track.  The  following  data 
are  abntracted  from  **  Detailed  Exhiblta  of  the  Physical  Property 
and  Intangible  Values  of  the  Calumet  Electric  Street  Railway  Com- 
pany and  the  South  Chicago  City  Railway  Company  as  of  Febru- 
ary 1.  1908.  accompanying  the  valuation  report  submitted  to  the 
committee  on  local  transportation  of  the  Chicago  City  Council,  by 
B.  J.  Arnold  and  George  Weston.**  An  estimate  was  made  of  the 
cost  of  materials  and  labor  required  to  reproduce  the  property 
new,  to  which  was  added  15%  for  organization,  engineering  and 
Incidentals. 

ESTIMATE  OF  COST  OF  1  MILE  OF  SINGLE  TRACK 

6-IN.  GIKDBS  RAIU   76-Ii&,  SO-PT.  LENOTUB.  fiONDBO,  ON  8T0NB  BALLAST 

117.86  tons  rail,  delivered,  at  $41.00 $4,832.26 

117.86  tons  rail,  hauling  to  street,  at  $1.00 117.86 

2,640  cu.  yds.  excavation,  at  $0.60 1.320.00 

1.500  cu.  yda  slag  ballast,  at  $1.66 2.475.00 

2,640  ties,  delivered,  at  $0.76   1,980.00 

1.056  tie  rods,  at  $0.30 816.80 

2.640  tie  plates,  at  $0.22 680.80 

9.44  tons  fish  plates  and  bolts,  60  lbs.  each,  at  $42.26  ....  398.84 

30  kegs  spikes  for  raiK  at  $4.10 123.00 

10  kegs  spikes  for  tie  plates,  at  $4.10 41.00 

18  cross  bonds,  at  $2.00 86.00 
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352  bondB  at  11.26  ($0.80.  material;  $0.45.  labor)    |      44«.O0 

5.280  ft.  track  laying,  at  $0.35 1.848.t*« 

|14.50f  S€ 

15%,  organization,  engineering,  incidentals 2.17C.43 

$16,685.99 

If  Atlas  Joints  are  UKed  the  estimate  of  cost  Is  $17,461.97  per 
mile  of  single  track,  the  difference  being  due  to  the  increased  cost 
of  Atlas  Joints  over  flsh  plates,  $113.72  per  ton  as  against  $42.25 
per  ton. 

if  the  track  is  on  cinder  ballast  with  no  excavation  the  estimated 
cost  per  mile  is  $13,874.23  where  flsh  plates  are  used  and  $14,650.21 
for  track  with  Atlas  Joiats.  Cinder  ballast  Is  taken  as  1.500  en. 
yd.  at  $0.90. 

For  welded  Joints  on  stone  ballast  the  estimated  cost  Is  $17,441.72 
per  mile  of  single  track.  There  would  be  352  welded  Joints  at 
$4.25  each,  but  flsh  plates  and  bonds  are  not  required. 

6-IN.  OIRDBR  BAIL,  78-LB.,   80-PT.  LBNOTBS,  flPLtCB  PLATB8,  BONIXBD  OK 

SLAG   OR    8TONB    BALLAST 

122.57  tons  rail,  delivered,  at  $41.00 $5,025  37 

122.57  tons  rail,  hauling  to  street,  at  $1.00 122  57 

All  other  items  same  as  75-lb  rail,  total 9,559.44 

$14.7A7  3S 
16%.  organisation,  engineering,  incidentals 2.206. 12 

$16,913.50 

In  similar  manner  the  following  costs  per  mile  of  single  track 
are  flgured :  $17,149.06  for  7-in.  girder.  80  lb.,  80  ft  lengths,  bonded, 
on  Htone  ballast;  817.046.40  for  7^(i-ln.  girder.  86  lb..  60-ft.  lengths, 
bonded,  on  stone  ballast :  $23,687.66  for  this  last  If  it  has  a  rein- 
forced concrete  base  instead  of  a  stone  base ;  the  price  of  ccmcrete 
being  taken,  1500  cti.  yd.  at  $5.60. 

45-LB.    T    RAIL,    8LAO    BALLAST,    BONDBD    30INT8 

70.71  tons  rail,  delivered,  at  $31.00 $2,192  00 

70.71  tons  rail,  hauling  to  street,  at  $1.00 70  71 

1760  cu.  yds.  slag  ballast,  at  $1.65 2.904  i><i 

2,640  ties,  delivered,  at  $0.76   1,98«  ft»^ 

4  tons  splice  bars,  bolts,  nut  locks,  at  $46.50 186  oo 

30  kegs  spikes  for  rails,  at  $4.10 123  OO 

18  croHH  bonds,  at   $2.00    86  00 

352  bonds,  at  $1.26   440  00 

6,280  ft.  track  laying,  at  $0.30 1,5R4  06 

$9.51571 
16%  organisation,  engineering. •  incidentals 1,427  25 

$10,943.06 

In  like  manner  the  estimate  of  cost  to  produce  one  mile  of  single 
track  is  $11, 846. 64  for  60-lb.  trail,  slag  ballast,  bonded  Joints  and 
$13,117  93  for  80-1b.  trail,  slag  ballast,  bonded  Joints. 

Straight  Track  In  Car  Houses  and  Yards.  The  following  are  the 
estimated  costs  of  one  foot  of  track  of  various  kinds  and  weigiiUk 
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used  by  B.  J.  Arnold  and  George  Weston  in  their  valuation  of  the 
South  Chicago  City  Itailway. 

Strap  Rail.  Steel,  $0.02  per  lb.  delivered;  screws,  $0.41  per 
gross ;  labor,.  $0.08  per  ft. 

T-Rall.  2%-in.,  $0.02  per  lb.,  delivered;  66,  60  and  76  lb.,  $31.00 
per  long  ton;  splice  bars,  $41.00  per  long  ton;  spikes,  for  2% -in. 
rail,  $4.10  per  keg  of  600 ;  for  other  rail,  $4.10  per  keg  of  376 ; 
bolts  and  nuts,  $0.06  per  lb.;  ties,  hemlock.  $0.60  each,  2  ft  centers; 
bonding,  $0.76  per  Joint;  excavation,  $0.10  per  ft.  of  track;  labor, 
$0.10  per  ft.  of  track. 

Girder  Rail.  Steel  and  fittings,  $41.00  per  long  ton;  bonding, 
$0.75  per  joint;   ties,  hemlock.  $0.60  each;   spikes,   $4.10  per  keg. 

TABLE  III.  ESTIMATED  COST  OP  ONE  FOOT  OF  TRACK 

Strap         T  T  T  T     Girder 

rail        rail       rail       rail        rail        rail 

Heif?ht  of  rail,  ins.   3.876        6  4.26  4.625  2.76         7 

Wt.  per  yd.,  lbs 27  75  60  66  25  85 

Wt.  of  2  splice  plates  per 

ft.  of  track,  lbs. 2.26  2.13  2.00  0.48       0.60 

WL   of  nuts  and  bolts  per 

ft.  of  track,  lbs 0.82  0.82  0.82  0.624 

Cost,  per  ft.  of  track: 

Rails   $0.37  $0.69  $0.69  $0.62  $0.34  $1.04 

2    splice  plates .04  0.03  0.03  0.01  \  n  a7 

Nuts  and  bolts 0.01  0.01  0.01  0.01  J  "•"' 

Bonding    0.06  0.06  0.06  0.06  0.06 

Spikes 0.02  0.02  0.02  0.01  0.02 

Ties 0.26  0.26  0.25  0.25  0.26 

Elxcavation     0.10  0.10  0.10  0.10  0.10 

LAbor    0.08  0.16  0.16  0.16  0.16  0.16 

Incidentals , 0.10  0.10  0.10  0.10  0.10 

Total   $0.46     $1.42     $1.30     $1.23     $1.02     $1.78 

Track  Special  Work.  These  costs  are  from  the  Detailed  Exhibits 
of  the  Physical  Property  and  Intangible  Values  of  the  Caiumet 
Electric  Street  Railway  Co.,  and  the  South  Chicago  City  Railway 
Co.,  as  of  February  1,  1908,  accompanying  the  ATaluation  Report 
submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Local  Transportation  of  the  Chicago 
City  Council  by  B.  J.  Arnold  and  George  Weston.  Each  piece  of 
special  work  was  measured  and  the  determination  of  its  cost  new 
was  made  by  adding  to  the  estimated  cost  of  the  material  required 
for  the  special  work,  the  cost  of  t^e  ties,  joints,  ballast,  excavation 
and  labor  required  to  install  the  various  types  of  special  work. 


ESTIMATE  OF  COST  TO  PRODUCE  TRACK  SPECIAL.  WORK 

SINOUB  TRACK  CROSSING.   BLBCTRIG  OVER  BLBCTRIC.   90  DEGREES 

1  single  crossing  complete,  with  joints $170.00 

10  ties,  6  ins.  by  8  ins.  by  8  ft,  delivered,  at  $0.76 7.60 

10  tie  plates,  at  $0.22   2.20 

.25  keg  spikes,  at  $4.10 1.03 

6.9  cu.  yds.  excavation  (10  by  10  by  1.6  ft.)  at  $0.60 2.96 

2.7   cu.   yd.   crushed  rock    (10  by   10  by   1.0  ft.,   minus  tie 

Bpaoe>  at  $1.66  i.46 
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8  joints,  bonded,  at  $1.26 %  lo  06 

Liabor.  20  ft  at  $1.25 2SM 

9223.13 
15%  organisation,  engineeringrt  incidentals 33.47 

«2S6.€9 

For  hard  center  work  or  for  a  crossing  at  46  degs.  add  |54).O0  to 
the  1223.13. 

Estimated  weight,  3,000  lbs. 

SINOUB    TRACK    CR0881N0    SINOUB    TRACK.      EUBCTRIC    OVBR    8TKAM. 

90   DBORBXa 

Crossing  complete  with  Joints S300.00 

11  ties,  at  $0.75 8.::5 

0.15  keg  spikes,  at  $4.10 0.61 

6  Joints,  bonding,  at  $1.26 7.5<> 

2  cross  bonds,  at  $2.00 4.00 

6.8  cu.  yds.  crush  rock   (12  by  12  by  1.5  ft.  minus  space 

occupied  by  6  in.  by  8  in.  by  8  ft.  ties),  at  $1.65 11.27 

12  pieces  oak  plank,  2  ins.  by  12  ins.  by  16  ft.  =  384  ft. 
12  pieces  oak  plant,  3  ins.  by  12  ins.  by  16  ft.  =  576  ft. 

960  f.  b.  m.  at  $30.00  per  M 28.80 

Wire   nails    1.25 

Labor 60.06 

$411.68 
Add  for  crossing  at  46  degs.    60.00 

$461.6S 

Estimated  weight  6,600  lbs. 

Adding  15%  to  the  above  costs  for  organisation,  engineering  and 
incidentals  gives  $478.43  for  the  90  deg.  crossing  and  $630.93  for 
the  46  degs. 

SINGIiB  TRACK  CROSSING  8INOLB  TRACK.      BLBCTRIC  OVSR  8TBAM.      BOTB 

80-La   T-RAIL  SSCTIONS.      90   DBGBKBS 

One  track  guarded  and  reinforced ;  one  track  guarded  only. 

Layout  complete  ( AJax  Forge  Co.*s  quotation)   $210.00 

12  ties,  at  $0.76 9.00 

All  other  material,  and  labor,  same  as  above 10S.6!{ 

$322.68 

Add  for  crossing,  46  degs. 60.00 

$372.68 

Estimated  weight,  6,600  lbs. 

Adding  16%  as  above  the  costs  would  be  $371.08  and  $428.68  for 
the  90  deg.  and  46  deg.  crossings  respectively. 

SiNQUe  TRACK   BRANCH-OFF  CURVES 

1  curve,  90  ft.  long 90  ft 

Straight  track  included   24  ft 

Total 114  ft. 

Special  work,  including  flsh  plates $630.OA 

57  ties,  at  $0.75 42.75 

57  tie  plates,  at  $0.22 12,54 

1  keg  spikes,  at  $4.10 4.10 

38.6  cu.  yd.  crushed  rock   (114  by  10  by  1  ft.  minus  space 

occupied  by  ties,  6  ins.  by  8  ins.  by  8  ft.)  at  $.165 63.S2 

67.6  cu.  yds.  excavation  (114  by  10  by  1.6  ft),  at  $0.60  ...  33.78 
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12  iointa.  bonded,  at  $1.26 $     16.00 

Liabor,  114  ft.,  at  $1.26 142.60 

1844.19 
Add  for  hard  center  work 130.00 

t974.19 
Adding  15%  the  above  costs  are  $970.82  and  $1,120.32  respectively. 

DOUBLB  TRACK   GROSSING.      90   UEOKOM 

Special  layout.  Including:  fluh  plates $700.00 

40  Ues.  at  $0.76 30.00 

40  tie  plates,  at  30.22 8.80 

1  keiT  spikes,  at  $4.10 4.10 

24  Joints,  bonded,  at  $1.25   80.00 

23.7  cu.  yda  excavation  20  by  20  by  1.0  ft.),  at  $0.50 11.86 

10.9  cu.  yds.  crushed  rock   (20  by  20  by  1  ft.,  minus  space 

occupied  by  40  ties,  2.6  cu.  ft.  per  tie),  at  $1.66 17.98 

Lal>or,  80  ft.  at  $1.25 100.00 

$902.73 

Add  to  this  cost  $180.00  for  hard  center  work,  and  $100.00  for  a 
46  deR.  crossingr. 

fistimated  weight,  12.000  lbs. 

With  15%  added  for  organisation,  engineering  and  incidentals 
the  costs  are  $1,038.14  for  a  90  deg.  crossing;  $1,245.14  for  same 
with  hard  center  work;  $1,168.14  for  a  45  deg.  crossing. 

DOUBUI  TRACK   CROSSING.      CURVES   IN  ONB  QUADRANT.      90  DBORRBS 

Single  track.  260  ft. :  curves,  2  each  at  90  ft,  180  ft. ;  total    440  ft. 

Special  layout.  Including  fish  plates $2,740.00 

220  ties,  at  $0.76 165.00 

220  tie  plates,  at  30.22 48.40 

4  kegs  spikes,  at  $4.10 16.40 

43  Joints;   bonded,    at    $1.26    63.76 

234.5  cu.  yds.  excavation  (440  ft.  X  0.533  cu.  yd.  per  run- 
ning ft.),  at  $0.50   117.26 

125.4  cu.  yds.  crushed  rock  (440  X  0.285).  at  $1.65 206.91 

r>abor.  440  ft.,  at  $1.25 650.00 

S3  897  71 
Add  for  45  deg.  angle 'lOOioO 

33  997.71 
Estimated  weight,  50.000  lb. 

Adding  15%  as  before  the  cost  Is  $4,482.37  for  a  90  deg.  and 
$4,697.37  for  a  45  deg.  crossing. 

DOUBLB  TRACK  CROSSING.      CONNBCTXNO   CURVES   IN  TWO  QUADRANTS 

Such  a  crossing  requires  360  ft.  of  straight  track  and  360  ft. 
of  curved  track.  The  special  work  is  estimated  at  $4,700.00  and 
figuring  the  other  materials  and  labor  as  before  the  total  is 
$6,667.27,  and  with  15%  added,  $7,667.36.  Add  to  the  former 
$1,670.00  for  hard  center  work. 

Elsti mated  weight,  86,000  lbs. 

DOUBLB  TRACK  THRBB  —  PART  *•  T  " 

Curved  track.  360  ft.;  straight  track  included,  170  ft.;  total.  530  ft. 

Special  layout  complete,  including  Joints  $2,780.00 

265  ties,  at  $0.75 198.76 

265  tie  plates,  at  $0.22 68.30 

6  kegs  spikes,  at  $4.10 20.50 

282.6  cu.  yds.  excavation  (530  X  0.533),  at  $0.50 141.25 
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161  cu.  yds.  crushed  rock  (5S0  X  0.285),  at  |1.€S |    249  1- 

100  joints,  bonded,  at  $1.26   125  • 

LAbor.  630  ft.,  at  11.26 6«i 

Add  fqr  hard  center  work l.OJv  »- 

Estimated  weighty  60.000  lbs. 

Adding  16%  these  costs  are  $4,870.77  and  |«,04S.77. 

DOUBLB  TRACK    BRANCH -OFF 

2  curves  at  90  ft..  180  ft;  straight  track  included,   <5  fL ;  toca 
246  ft. 

LAyout,  complete,  with  fish  plates SI.**'  ^ 

123  ties,  at  $0.76  .'. &.   - 

123  tie  plates,  at  S0.22 2T   - 

2  kegs  spikes,  at  $4.1 0 m 

36  Joints,  bonded,  at  $1.25 45 

130.6  cu.  yds.  excavation  (246  x  0.-fi33)  at  $0.60 f> 

69.8  cu.  yds.  crushed  rock  (246  X  0.285),  at  $1.65 lur 

Labor.  246  ft.  at  $1.26 SI-*  :.- 

Ii.it>.  ' 

Add  for  hard  center  work , 4*  5 

I2^S4:: 

Estimated  weight,  23.000  lbs. 

Adding  16%  these  costs  are  $2,161.11  and  $2,626.86. 

CROSS-OVSR 

Cross-over,  over  all,   57  ft.,   straight  track  included,   50   ft:  tci.. 
107  ft. 

Cross-over,  complete $6*''    ' 

64  ties,  at  $0.76 4 

1  keg  spikes,  at  $4.10 4 

20  joints,  bonded,  at  $1.26 ' •S 

6  cross  bonds,  at  1.00 ( 

67  cu.  yds.  excavation  (107  x  0.533).  at  $0.50 ;*  ' 

30.6  cu.  yds.  crushed  rock  (107  X  0.286),  at  $1.65 S.    . 

Labor,  107  ft.  at  $1.25 U;  •; 

Add  for  hard  center  work I'l 

$i.u:  :* 

Estimated  weight.  11,000  lbs. 

Adding  16%  these  costs  are  $1,021.40  and  $1,452.65. 

SINGLE  TRACK   TURN-OlTf 

Turn-out,  over  all,  82  ft.;  straight  track,  25  ft.;  totaJ,  167  ft 

Point  and  mate   fir  ■ 

Curve  cross 45 

60  ft.  curved  track,  at  $4.90 J^i 

33  ft.  straight  track *i 

Turn-out,  complete,  special  work  (estimated  wt.  8.500  Iba.)  $1 

64  ties,  at  $0.76    4 

1   keg  .spikes,  at  $4.1 0 a 

15  Jnint.s.  bonded,  at  $1.26 1* ' 

3  oroBH  bonds,  at  $  1 .00 : 

67  cu.  yds.  excavation  (107  X  0.533).  at  $0.50 1* 
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30.6  cu.  yd.  crushed  rock  (107x0.286).  at  |1.65 $      60.32 

LAbor.  107  ft.,  at  $1.26 133.76 

1814.92 
Add  for  hard  center  work  •«.*.. 260.00 

$1,064.92 
Adding  16%  these  costs  are  $937.16  and  $1,224.66. 

PLAIN   CURVK   TRACK 

Cost  of  curve  per  ft  of  track $3.00 

Cost  per  ft.  of  substructure  and  labor 1.90 

$4.90 
ESstlmated  weight,  72  lbs.  per  ft.  of  track. 

CUHVID  T-RAIL  TRACK 

4.26  in.  T-rall,  60-lb.,  per  ft $2.26 

ESxtra  for  curving:,  per  ft 0.26 

$2.60 
2  strap  guards,  0.626  by  4  Ina,  at  8.6  lbs.  per  ft.  .....  17  lbs. 

0.6  of  separator  per  ft.,  at  4  lb.  each 2  lbs. 

19  lbs.  at  6  cts.  per  ft.  extra 0.96 

$3.46 
£stimated  weight  66  lbs.  per  ft 

6  In.  T-rail,  80-lb..  per  ft $2.60 

Bxtra  for  curving 0.26 

Bxtra  for  strap  guards 0.96 

$8.70 
EiStimated  weight  79  lbs.  per  ft.  of  track. 

Value  of  665  Miles  of  Chicaoo  Street  Railways.  The  vJEdue  of  the 
properties  of  the  street  railways  of  Chicago,  which  are  under  the 
supervision  of  Boards  of  Supervising  Ehiglneers,  is  summarised  in 
the  statistical  report  of  the  Board  for  the  year  ending  Jan.  31,  1910. 

Original  valuation $65,776,000 

Additions  to  Jan.  31.  1910 42,7^4,973 

Totol   $98,529,978 

The  items  making  up  this  sxmmiary  are  given  in  the  following 
table  showing  the  value  per  mile  of  track. 

Organization    $6,760 

Engrineering  and  superintendence 6,272 

Track  (exclusive  ox  paving)   36,317 

Paving 7,440 

Electric  line  constructing 11,666 

Real  estate  (used  in  operation)   6.332 

Buildings  and  fixtures 12,898 

Investment  real  estate 1,629 

Power  plant  equipment 7,360 

Shop  tools  and  machinery 1.177 

Cars,  revenue 17,328 

Electric  equipment  of  cars 9,165 

Miscellaneous  equipment    876 

Interest  and  discount •  2,663 

Miscellaneous     16.998 

Tunnels • • 2,013 
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Horses   %         V 

Materials  and  supplies 3.24* 

Fill  ::. 

Subways   

Renewals *■ 

Total  per  mile  of  track $14113< 

Appraised  Values  of  the  Street  Railways  of  Detroit,  Mich.  Be^- 
neerinir  and  Contracting,  July  6-13.  1910. 

The  Detroit  United  Railway  controls  all  the  street  ra&wmys  i: 
the  city  of  Detroit.  The  franchises  on  many  miles  ct  Its  tnet 
will  soon  expire.  This  fact  led  the  mayor,  Mr.  Philip  Breitniefvr 
to  appoint  a  committee  of  60  cltisens  to  make  an  investlsatioa  sa4 
report  on  the  street  railway  question,  one  of  the  duties  of  the  eois- 
mittee  beinff  to  appraise  the  value  of  the  physical  property  of  the 
railways.  Frederick  T.  Barcroft  was  appointed  director  of  bp- 
praisal.  His  report  of  the  results  of  the  appraisal  was  dated  Oet 
1,  1909. 

The  first  street  railway  franchise  was  granted  to  the  I>etroit  Otr 
Ry.  Co.  in  1862.  Since  that  time  50  corporations  have  reeriw* 
franchises,  but  their  stock  was  eventually  absorbed  by  the  Detroit 
United  Rys.  Co. 

The  appraisal,  which  includes  170.4  mi.  of  main  track  and  1.«'M 
revenue  cars,  gives  not  only  the  cost  of  reproduction  new.  but  xtt 
depreciated,  or  second-hand  value  of  the  property.  We  shall  tm 
give  a  summary,  followed  by  costs  in  great  detail.  The  cost  of  re 
production  new  was  as  follows: 

Cost  of  Reproduction,  New. 

Real  estate   %  KlS.ltl 

Buildings,  except  power  houses  and  battery  stations  . 654,l>4 

Power  plants,  including  buildings 1.4S1.::< 

Battery  stations,  including  buildings 328,2  s: 

Power  distribution,   including  overhead   feed  wires  and 

telephone  system 1.21l,n* 

Track ••• 3  691  3»' 

Rolling  stock,  including  equipments '. '. ! !  1 1 ! !  T  S^676!o* 

Shops    3»«.>?*^ 

Tools,  materials,  supplies,  furniture,  etc 7Sl  «:? 

Overhead  charges 1.26S..i' 

Total 3l3.77T.ir 

The  last  item  was  not  given  In  the  report,  and  we  have  estimated 
it  as  explained  below. 

The  depreciated  or  present  value  was  as  follows : 

Depreciated  Value 

Real  estate f  613.S4I 

Buildings   $T«»:« 

Power  plants l.SI9.(*^: 

Battery  stations 29#.4^* 

Power  distribution 1.0ft,**: 

Track    1,$99,::: 

Rolling  stock   2.161.4'-: 

Shops    36I,T' ? 

Tools,  supplieM,  etc. T2t.U1 

Overhead  charges 1.621  S)' 

Total     |lU121.::i 
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Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Item,  Track,  In- 
cludes sradioffp  as  well  as  rails,  ties,  etc.,  and  it  includes  broken 
stone,  gravel  and  concrete  foundations,  but  does  not  include  wearing 
coat  of  the  pavement. 

The  report  says: 

**  Paving  has  not  been  considered  an  asset  of  the  company  in  the 
preparation  of  this  appraisal.  •  •  •  Distributing  and  replacing  the 
pavement  adds  no  value  to  it.  Neither  can  the  company  obtain 
credits,  as  it  requested,  for  theoretical  items.  If  there  is  any  value 
to  the  pavement  to  which  the  company  is  entitled,  it  must  be  upon 
acme  different  theory  than  that  it  is  an  asset,  for  so  far  as  the 
company  is  concerned  it  is  an  obligation  foreign  to  its  needs  as  a 
transportation  proposition,  and  is  in  lieu  of  other  taxes.  When 
certain  taxes  and  municipal  charges  are  remitted  by  the  authorities, 
and  the  company  assumes  the  obligation  of  paving,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  paving  thereby  t)ec6mes  a  tax. 

'*  The  paving  can  have  a  value  to  the  company  when  it  was  all 
new  and  laid  at  one  time,  and  then  only  in  the  sense  that  they 
have  prepaid  their  taxes  up  to  the  point  of  the  first  renewal. 
Thereafter  the  repairs  and  renewal  become  an  annual  maintenance 
charge  or  tax. 

**  If  the  company  has  charged  the  maintenance  of  this  paving  to 
capital  account,  it  is  not  justified  in  so  doing,  and  has  done  so  be- 
cause it  has  not  provided  for  the  renewal  of  any  physical  property 
by  a  depreciation  reserve,  and  if  it  has  charged  this  to  operation 
or  maintenance  under  those  circumstances,  the  result  is  a  tax,  by 
whatever  name  it  has  labeled  it. 

*'  The  company  should  have  been  compelled  to  charge  the  cost 
of  original  paving  to  *cost  of  initial  paving  account,*  which 
would  be  automatically  wiped  out  in  eight  years,  assuming,  for 
example,  that  this  is  the  life  of  the  paving,  by  being  credited  with 
one-eighth  of  the  cost  of  the  paving  annually.  The  maintenance  and 
repairs  after  the  above  date  should  be  charged  to  operating  ac- 
count '  paving.'  '* 

While  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  pavement  maintenance  should 
never  be  charged  to  capital  account,  we  can  not  subscribe  to  the 
proposition  that  a  street  railway  company  should  not  charge  the 
entire  first  cost  of  a  pavement  to  capital  account,  unless  it  is 
clearly  established  that  city  taxes  have  been  remitted  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  money  expended  for  pavement  construction.  Nor  can 
we  subscribe  to  the  statement  that  "  Disturbing  and  replacing  the 
pavement  adds  no  value  to  it,"  when  this  viewpoint  is  used  as  a  rea- 
son for  not  charging  paving  work  to  the  construction  account.  The 
same  line  of  reasoning  would  lead  to  rejecting  also  the  Item  of 
grading,  for  "disturbing  and  replacing"  the  earth  can  add  no 
value  to  the  earth,  yet  it  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  labor  of  con- 
struction. However  Just  may  have  been  the  reason  for  excluding 
an  allowance  for  paving  work  from  the  appraised  values,  it  could 
be  proven  Just  only  on  the  ground  that  the  city  of  Detroit  had  It- 
self paid  for  the  pavement  by  remitting  taxes  equal  to  its  first  cost. 
We  should  explain  that  Mr.  Barcroft's  omission  to  include  the  cost 
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of  pavlngr  rested  upon  the  opinion  of  the  City  Coiporation  Oonr" 
and  a  majority  of  the  legral  committee  to  the  effect  tbat  "  the  leg^ 
title  to  the  pavement  la  in  the  city  of  Detroit  and  not  In  tbe  eoc- 
pany/*    This  reason  la  fallacious,  for  "  legal  title  **  does  not  decrr- 
mine  costs  nor  values  in  the  case  of  a  public  service  corporatu  r 
**  Legal  title  "  to  the  earth  twneath  the  pavement  alao  rests  in  n 
city  of  Detroit    Shall  the  cost  of  grading  be  excluded  froiB  c±^ 
appraisal  for  that  reason?    Clearly   not,   and   it   Is  equally  c>^r 
therefore,  that  the  cost  of  paving  should  be  viewed  In  the  saor 
light. 

Aside  from  this  one  point,  the  appraised  values  appear  to  havt> 
been  very  liberal,  taken  as  a  whole,  as  will  be  better  apprecia:-l 
from  a  study  of  the  cost  of  r^roduction  new  per  mile  of  track  va.^. 
given  below. 

Regarding  overhead  charges,  the  report  says : 

"  Overhead  charges  should  be  depreciated  in  the  same  proportipr. 
as  the  present  condition  of  the  physical  property  bears  to  its  cv. 
and  this  charge,  when  added  to  the  physical  elements  depredat^c 
represents  the  net  depreciated  physical  and  overhead  value  of  th^ 
property.  •  •  •  The  sum  total  of  this  analysis,  therefore.  le»J« 
to  the  conclusion  that  $1,024,310  is  ample  to  cover  such  overbeA^ 
charges  as  are  necessary  to  reproduce  this  property.** 

Deducting  this  $1,024,310  from  the  total  present  value  les^-^ 
$10,097,415,  which  Is  80.74%  of  the  cost  of  reproduction  new  of  :"•• 
total  physical  property.  Hence  we  have  divided  the  11.024.310  b> 
80.74%  to  obtain  the  undepreciated  overhead  charges,  which  xrr 
$1,268,000  as  thus  found.  If  the  real  estate  is  not  include<t  xia 
ratio  is  79.89%,  instead  of  80.74%,  and  we  get  $1,282,000  as  thr 
undepreciated  overhead  charges 

Apparently  the  undepreciated  overhead  charges  were  estimated 
at  a  little  more  than  10%  of  the  cost  of  the  property.  The  ertz- 
head  charges  include:'  Organization,  finance,  interest  and  taxes 
during  construction,  legal  expense,  insurance,  contingencies,  tech- 
nical assistance  employed  in  the  various  engineering  branches,  and 
other  miscellaneous  expenses. 

The  track  mileage  was  as  follows: 

lilies 

Single  track   170.41 

Car  stations^,  yards,  etc 12,93 

Total    183.34 

Dividing  each  of  the  ten  items  of  cost  of  reproduction  new  by  tbe 
170.41  miles  of  trackway,  we  have  the  following  cost  per  mile  ^i 
trackway : 

Cost  of  Reproduction,  New. 
4  Per  mt> 

1.  Heal  estate   $  3.^  '■' 

2.  Buildings  (other  than  power)    3,*^*. 

3.  Power  plants  (including  buildings)    S.$M 

4.  Battery  stations  (including  buildings) I.s:? 

6.  Power  distribution 7.1 :: 

6.  Track  (including  grading,  but  excluding  paving) 21.1J« 
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Per  mile 

7.  Rolling  stock  (6  cars  per  mile)   $21,572 

8.  Shops    2,294 

9.  Tools,  supplies,  etc. ^. . . .     4,407 

10.  Overhead  charges 7,441 

ToUl   $80,860 

Since  there  are  1.076  miles  of  all  track  to  each  mile  of  trackway, 
each  of  these  10  items  must  he  divided  by  1.076  to  get  the  cost  per 
mile  of  track. 

The  annual  number  of  car  miles  per  mile  of  track  is  evidently 
large,  for  there  are  6  revenue  cars  per  mile  of  trackway.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  high  cost  of  power  plants  per  mile  of  trackway. 
Items  8  and  9  are  inordinately  high,  but  the  shops  and  tools  are 
used  not  only  for  the  street  railways  within  the  city  but  for  inter- 
urban  lines. 

We  pass  now  to  the  detailed  estimates  of  cost  of  reproduction 
new  and  present  value. 

1.  Real  Estate. —  There  are  60.021  acres  used  for  railway  pur- 
poses, valued  at  $613,648,  or  an  average  of  $10,266  per  acre.  In 
addition  there  are  18.374  acres  valued  at  $121,772,  but  not  used  for 
railway  purposes.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  real  estate, 
not  including  buildings: 

Land  for : 

1.  Oeneral  offices   $  27,760 

2.  Power  houses 186,169 

3.  Emergency  station 9,375 

4.  Mechanical  shops 50,000 

6.  Track  shops    24,832 

6.  Battery  stations  (two)    18,514 

7.  Car  stations  (ten)  186.664 

8.  Air  changing  stations  (two)   2,600 

8a.  Car  clearances  (two)   1,944 

8b.  Switching  yards   (two)    6,200 

8c.  Loop  property 500 

9.  Frtight  depot  (interurban  traffic) 60.000 

Total    $663,648 

2.  Buildings. —  The  following  is  the  estimated  coat  of  reproduction 
new: 

1.  (General   office.    5-story   brick,   trimmed   with   cut   stone, 

pile  foundation,  37  by  100  ft $  42,000 

2.  Power  houses  (see  Power  Plants)  : 

Pipe  house,  l-story  brick,  44  by  142   7,500 

Stable,  1-story  brick,  62  by  111   3.500 

Two  frame  buildings 600 

MLscellaneouB :  Sheds,  paving,  walks,  etc 10.000 

8.  Emergency*  station,  2  and  3  stories,  76  by  200 42,469 

4.  Car  repair  shops: 

2-story  brick,  72  by  463  ft 44,000 

1  to  3-story  brick,  85  by  538  ft 89,000 

Sprinkler  system  in  buildings 21,000 

Scrap  yard  buildings 2,600 

6.  Machine  shops,  1-story  frame.  79  by  145  ft 8,500 

Stock  room   2,500 

Carpenter  shop 6,000 

Cement  shed 3,000 
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stone  crasher  bulldlnff %    lA^'- 

Miacellaneous    M^ 

6.  Battery  stations  (see  Battery  Stations). 

T    c  *tkT  stations  * 

1  and  2-story  brick,  41  by  166  ft 1«,SC 

1-story  briclt,  94  by  215  ft. U,"^ 

1-story  frame  office,  30  by  89  ft. Z-v^"* 

l-story  brick.  158  by  353  ft. Il»v; 

1  Ml -story  brick  (65  by  254)  and  l-story  office  and  bam 

^69  by  264) l^.v^ 

2-«tory  brick.  43  by  151  and  43  by  15  ft. IIX^ 

Brick  stora«e  shed.  80  by  760 4«,S 

Coal  and  tool  sheds ^^' 

l-story  brick,  94  by  228  ft 15»5  -• 

Office  and  air  charslnff  station 2Jt  ' 

l-story  brick,  100  by  243  fL i:.i=v- 

1  and  2-8toi'y  brick,  80  by  389  ft JCv-^ 

l-story  brick,  64  by  470  ft 2«>'  =• 

Frame  office.  41  by  52  ft 2.^« 

l-story  brick.  73  by  366  ft 30.:* 

2-8tory  frame  office,  28  by  46 t»  * 

Shed.  16  by  68  ft -' 

Brick,  steel  trussed  roof.  82  by  141  ft 2S.5». 

2-story  brick,  wood  trussed  roof,  58  by  150  ft 1^.^^ 

l-story  frame  office !.*»* 

l-story  brick,  steel  trussed  roof,  73  by  168 ll.Sv- 

8.  Air  chareringr  stations: 

Frame,  10  by  40  ft 2*t 

Frame,  32  by  70  ft 2.<^ 

Total I61T.5J4 

9.  Freigrht  depot: 

Masonry  buUdlnfir.  43  by  200  ft 13.5(9 

Masonry  building.  38  by  250  ft 1X«*»' 

Milk  depot «-*• 

Platform,  ret  wall,  pavinff  and  sradinir 7 '^ 

Grand   total    |664,SI1 

Item  9.  freight  depot  is  owned  by  the  Electric  Depot  Oo^  sad  it 
used  in  handlin^r  interurban  freight  These  buildings  having  a  ecit 
of  reproduction  new  of  $654,884,  are  given  a  present  value  of  |S7i* 
763. 

In  addition  there  were  buildings  not  used  for  railway  purpoan  to 
which  were  assigned  a  cost  of  reproduction  of  |64,084  and  a  preeeet 
value  of  $20,046. 

Item  4.  car  repair  shops,  is  not  pro  rated  to  city  use  only,  but  in- 
cludes all  the  shops.  Since  these  shops  are  also  used  for  cars  on 
suburban  and  interurban  lines,  it  is  probable  that  their  cost  \» 
somewhat  greater  than  necessary  for  the  urban  trafllc  only. 

Buildings  for  housing  power  plants  are  not  given  under  this 
heading  but  under  Power  Plants. 

3.  Power  Plants. —  There  are  two  power  plant  stations  built  in 
1894-5.  The  power  buildings  are  of  brick  and  stone  with  eoe- 
Crete  bases.  The  combined  capacity  of  the  two  stations  is  13.iM 
kw..  but  the  railway  company  secures  3,500  kw.  additional  by  ptff- 
chase  from  the  Eklison  Co. 

The  cost  of  reproduction  new  of  Station  A.  which  has  6.5M  kw 
capacity.  Is  as  follows: 
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1.  Machinery,  foundations,  stone,  brick  and  concrete $  26,260 

2.  Bolieni  and  settings: 

12  Babcodc  &  Wilcox,  260  hp.  each,  4  Sterling  boilers, 
264  h.p.  each.     Total 44,384 

5.  Coal  and  handling  apiiaratus 6,917 

4.  Coal  storaM  bins  and  chutes 6,688 

6.  Orates  and  stokers : 

16  Murphy  furnaces  and  stokers 13,176 

6.  Breeching  connections   2.966 

7.  Stack : 

Self-9upporting  steel,  fire  brick  lined  to  top,  11  ^ 
ft.  diam.  of  flue,  188  ft.  high  above  brick  founda- 
tion, 206  ft.  above  ground  level,  rests  on  168  piles. .     11,660 

8.  Feed  water  heaters : 

1  Cochran. open  heater  (2,000  h.p.) 
1  Worthington  duplex. 
Total 1.600 

9.  Puriflers :  6  Hoppcj,  750  h.p.  each 3.160 

10.  Intake  tunnels   19,060 

11.  Condensing  equipment : 

4  Worthington  duplex  air  pumps  and  condensers. 
1  Tomlinson  barometric  condenser. 
1  Lawrence  centrifugal  (10-in.)  pump  and  engine. 
Total    16,600 

12.  Circulating  and  boiler  feed  pumps : 

)  Worthington  feed  pumps. 

Total    3.294 

13.  Piping,  valves  and  covering 44.000 

14.  Kngines: 

4  Allis-Chalmers.  1,600  h.p.  each,  tandem  compound, 
condensing. 

1  AUis-Chalmers,  2.600  h.p.  cross-compound,  con- 
densing. 

Total    129,977 

16.  Generators: 

2  General  Electric.  1,000  kw.  each. 
2  Westinghouse.  1.000  kw.  each. 

1  Westinghouse,  1.600  kw.  each. 
Total    87.000 

16.  Boosters: 

1  Westinghouse  generator.  260  kw. 
1  Westinghouse  generator,  850  kw. 
1  Westinchouse  motor.  272  kw. 
1  Cutler-Hammer.  272  kw. 
1  Westinghouse  motor.  388  kw. 
1  Westinghouse  starting  box,  388  kw. 
Total    10,617 

17.  Crane,  Brown  Hoisting  Co.,  hand  operated.  60-ft.  span. 

26-ton  cap    4,400 

18.  Generator  and  switchboard  cables 9,900 

19.  Switchboard  and  accessories 42,380 

20.  Miscellaneous    1 3.900 

21.  Contingencies,  incidentals  and  engineering 20.600 

22.  Buildings: 

One  brick  and  stone.  69  by  233  ft.  (about). 

One  brick  and  stone.  76  by  194  ft.  (about). 

T6U1.  about  29.296  sq.  ft 108.150 

Grand   total    1626,248 

The  land  on  which  this  power  station  stands  is  200  by  300  ft.  = 
60.000  sq.  ft.,  or  about  twice  the  area  actually  occupied  by  the 
buildings.  This  land  was  appraised  at  $37,600.  or  about  62  ct.  per 
sq.  ft.,  which  is  included  under  Real  E«state. 

Since  the  capacity  of  this  plant  is  6,600  kw..  we  obtain  the  cost 
per  kw.  by  dividlnr^  each  of  the  fore^ing  26  items  by  5,600. 
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1.  Machinery  foundations $  4.77 

2.  Boilers  and  settiners 8.07 

8.  Coal  and  ash  buildine  appar. 1.2S 

4.  Coal  storage  bins  and  chutes 1.20 

6.  Orates  and  stokers 2.40 

.  6.  Breeching  connections   0.54 

7.  Stack    2.10 

8.  Feed  water  heaters 0.27 

9.  Purifiers 0.57 

10.  Intake  tunnels   3.46 

11.  Condensing  equipment 3.00 

12.  Circulating  and  boiler  feed  pumps 0.60 

13.  Piping,  valves  and  covering S.oO 

14.  Engines    23.64 

15.  (Generators 15.82 

16.  Boosters 1.93 

17.  Crane    0.80 

18.  Generator  and  switchboard  cables 1.82 

19.  Switchboard  and  accessories 7.71 

20.  Miscellaneous    2.53 

21.  Contingencies  and  engineering 3.75 

22.  Building   19.66 

Total    1113.90 

Land   6.82 

Total    1120.72 

If  we  take  %  of  the  foregoing,  we  have  the  approximate  cost  per 
horsepower. 

The  depreciated  or  present  value  assigned  to  this  power  plant. 
Station  Ap  was  as  follows: 

1.  Machinery  foundation |  26.250 

2.  Boilers  and  settings 30.907 

8.  Coal  and  ash  appar. 3.890 

4.  Coal  storage  bins 4.650 

5.  Orates  and  stokers   9,345 

6.  Breeching  connections   1.656 

7.  Stack     8.464 

8.  Feed  water  heaters 941 

9.  Purifiers 1,170 

10.  Intake  tunnels   19,050 

11.  Condensing  equipment   9.116 

12.  Circulating  and  feed  pumps 1.971 

13.  Piping,  valves  and  covering 35,144 

14.  Engines    94.452 

15.  Oenerators 73.871 

16.  Boosters 7,963 

17.  Crane    2.570 

18.  Generator  and  switchboard  cables 8,290 

19.  Switchboard  and  accessories 35.634 

20.  Miscellaneous    8,91  • 

21.  Contingencies  and  engineering   '^**^l\ 

22.  Building 108,150 

Total    1602.681 

The  plant  was  about  14  yr.  old,  with  the  exception  of  the  4  Steri- 
ing  boilers  (total  1,416  hp.),  the  2.500  hp.  engine,  and  the  2,000  hp. 
Cochran  heater,  which  were  about  4  yr.  old ;  also  the  8  generators, 
which  were  about  6  yr.  old.  A  comparison  of  the  above  de- 
preciated values  with  the  cost  of  reproduction  new  will  indicate 
the  rates  of  depreciation  allowed.    Jncludin^f  buildings  and  ma- 
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chinery  foundations  (Items  1  and  22),  it  will  be  seen  that  the  aver- 
acre  depreciated  value  is  80.3%  of  the  cost  of  reproduction ;  but,  de- 
ductiniT  items  1  and  2,  the  percentage  is  74.8%w  This  last  would 
indicate  an  average  depreciation  of  nearly  2%  per  annum. 

'We  pass  now  to  the  power  plant  equipment  of  Station  B,  having 
a  rated  capacity  of  8.400  kw.  and  an  estimated  cost  per  kw.  slightly 
less  than  for  Station  A.  The  cost  of  reproduction  new  was  as  fol- 
Iowb: 

1.   Machinery  foundations |  82,619 

2«  Boilers  and  nettings : 

8  Stirling  iMjilers,  260  h.p.  each 

8  Stirling  l>oiler8,  300  h.p.  each. 

8  Stirling  boilers,  360  h.p.  each. 

Total     65.662 

5.  Coal  and  ash  building  apparatus 11,489 

4.  Coal  storage  bins  and  chutes 10,942 

6.  Orates  and  Htokers : 

20  Murphy  furnaces  and  stokers. 
4  Detroit  furnaces  and  stokers. 

Total    21,884 

6.   Breeching  and  connections 4,924 

7     Stacks  * 

Two  brick  stacks,  196  ft  above  ground,  10-ft  flue. . . .     24,884 

8.  Feed  water  heaters: 

2  Cochran,  each  2,600  h.p 4,600 

9.  Economizers: 

Green  fuel  economizers,  connection  with  16  Stirling 

boilers  (4.400  h.p.)   22.377 

10.  Tntake  tunnels    18,900 

11.  Condensing  equipment: 

1  O.  F.  Blake  condenser. 
1  Baragwanath  condenser. 
4  M.  T.  Davis  condensers  (style  6). 
Total    16,200 

12.  Circulating  and  boiler  feed  pumps: 

4  Davidson  feed  pumps,  No.7)i. 

1  Worthington  duplex. 

Total 6,471 

18.  Piping,  valves  and  covering 43,160 

14.  Engines: 

2  Filer  &  Stowell,  cross  compound,  condensing?  2,260 
h.p.  each. 

2  R  P.  AIlls  Co..  ditto.  1.200  h.p.  ea. 
2  B.  P.  Allis  Co.,  ditto,  600  h.p.  ea. 

Total    129,150 

16.  Generators: 

2  Westinghouse,  1,600  kw.  each. 
2  Walker  Mfg.  Co.,  800  kw.  each. 
2  Walker  Mfg.  Co.,  400  kw.  each. 

Total    86.060 

16.  Turbo-generator  plant : 

1  Westinghouse.  3,000  kw.  generator. 
1  ParsonVi  steam  turbine,  4,600  h.p. 
1  Baragwanath  jet  condenser  (42-In.) 

1  Baragwanath  centrifugal  pump  (18-in.) 
Exciter,  induction  motor,  engine,  etc. 

Total    146,500 

17.  Boosters: 

2  Genera]  Electric  generators. 

1  Westinghouse  motor,  250  kw. 
4  Westinghouse  generators,  500  each. 
4  Westinghouse  motors,  540  each. 
1  Westinghouse  exciter  generator,  12%  kw. 
Total    6.784 
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18.  Orane: 

Hand  operated,  61-ft  span,  15-ton  capacity |     4  :. 

19.  Generator  and  Hwltchboard  cables U  ^ 

20.  Switchboard  and  accessories , ».* 

21.  Miscel.  apparatus  and  tools 17. 

22.  Continireneies,  incidentals  and  ens;ineerins Tl  ^: 

23.  Buildins: 

About  64.800  BQ.  ft 13S   ^ 


Grand  total   $8S^ 


Nt 


The  land  assigned  to  this  power  plant  coverB  about  l€8.Q<v< 
■q.  ft.  (or  about  three  times  the  area  occupied  by  the  buildii 
and  its  appraised  value  is  $147,669. 

Dividing:  each  of  the  above  23  items  by  8,400  w«  have  the  folic 7- 
ingr  cost  of  the  plant  per  kw. : 

Perk* 

1.  Machinery  foundations   |  }  «* 

2.  Boilers  and  settings T « 

3.  Coal  and  ash  handling  apimr. !  " 

4.  Coal  storage  bins  and  chutes 1 

6.  Grates  and  stokers t- 

6.  Breechins  and  connections i  ^* 

7.  Stacks  (brick)    *  • 

8.  Feed  water  heaters 

9.  Ek^nomlsers  (for  2-3  of  the  boilers)   :  «- 

10.  Intake  tunnels t  .* 

1 1.  Condensing  equipment   l  - 

12.  Circulating  and  feed  pumps   

13.  Piping,  vauves  and  covering £   < 

1 4.  Engines    ^ U  ** 

15.  Generators     1"-' 

16.  Turbo-generator  plant   l  •  *  t 

17.  Boosters *  <- 

18.  Crane    »  " 

19.  Generator  and  switchboard  cables 1 »". 

20.  Switchboard  and  accessories l '  * 

21.  Miscel.   apparatus    *  < 

22.  Contingencies  and  engineering   : :  ■ 

23.  Buildings   1€  ♦< 

Totar .|!v::> 

Land    I  •  •  * 


Grand  total   III!.-' 

The  depreciated  or  present  value  of  this  Station  B  Is  as  fnli^w^ 

1.  Machinery  and  foundations   I  37  c^' 

2.  Boilers  and  settings   42  "'- 

3.  Coal  and  ash  handling  appar :  ' 

4.  Coal  storage  bins  and  chutes ^"■' 

6.  Grates  and  stol<ers I> '  * 

6.  Breeching  and  connections x  "• 

7.  Stacl(R     l"'*" 

8.  Feed  water  heater   2  '" 

9.  Bconomisers    1 !  ' 

10.  Intake  tunnels 1«  ^ 

11.  (\>ndc*nsing  equipment 1-^ ' 

1 2.  Circulating  and  feed  pumps jr. 

18.  Piping,  valves  and  covering j:  *' ' 

14.  Rngines    9^ '- 

16.  Generators     71  :*• 

16.  Turbo-generator  plant   I4il' 
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1 7.  Boosters   $     3,146 

1 8.  Crane    2,360 

1 9.  Oeni^rator  and  Rwltchboard  cables   1 1.340 

20.  Swit€'hb<iard  and  accessories   7.563 

2 1 .  Miscellaneous  appar ]  4.5X9 

22.  <V)ntfnRencies,  incidenials  and  engrer 14.240 

23.  BuildiniTS   138,080 

Total    .$716,370 

This  Is  83.5%  ofxthe  cost  of  reproduction  new.  But  If  we  deduct 
Items  1.  10  and  23.  the  corresponding  i>ercentage  Is  79  1%. 

The  equipment  of  Station  B  was  about  14  yr.  old,  with  the  fol- 
lowtnj?  exceptions :  8  Sterling-.  350  hp.  boilers,  about  2  yr.  old ;  2 
Cochran  heaters,  about  1^  yr.  old;  2  Filer  A  Stowell  engines,  2,250 
hp.  ea.,  about  10  yr.  old :  3  condensers,  about  8  yr.  old ;  8  Westing- 
house  generators,  1,600  kw.  ea.,  about  10  yr.  old ;  brick  stack,  about 
2  y r.  old :  turbo-generator  plant,  about  1  ^  yr.  old.  If  we  deduct 
the  turbo-generator  plant  (item  16),  as  well  as  Items  1,  10  and  23, 
the  present  value  is  73.2%  of  the  cost  of  reproduction  new,  which 
corresponds  closely  with  the  per  cent,  of  depreciation  assigned  to 
Station  A. 

4.  Battery  BtationB. —  There  are  2  battery  stations,  designated  as 
K  and  L.  Part  of  the  machinery  in  Station  K  is  owned  by  the 
Bdlson  Illuminating  Co.  and  is  not  included  in  the  following  ap- 
praisal of  the  cost  of  reproduction  new: 

Station  K. 

1  Electric  Storage  Battery  Co.'s  storage  battery,  2,500  am- 
pere-hour capacity,  260  cells  of  67  plates   ("O"  type) 

per  cell    $  89,300 

1  Western  Electric  booster,  type  **P-6,"  connected  to  a  300 

h.p.    motor    11,000 

Switchboard  and  accessories  2,959 

Battery  and  equalization  station  accessories 3.542 

Tools 187 

Furniture  and  fixtures 316 

Heating 200 

Stock    8.517 

Buildings  (53  by  113  ft.),  lighting,  etc 15,000 

Total    .$126,021 

The  depreciated  or  present  value  Is  appraised  at  $110,575. 
The  cost  of  reproduction  new  of  Station  L  is  as  follows: 

Station  Ta. 

1  Electric  Storage  Co.'s  storage  battery,  2,000  ampere-hour, 

250  cells  of  53  plates  ("  O  "  type),  per  cell $  72.250 

1  Wentern  Electric  booster,  type  "  1-6,"  and  a  200  h.p.  motor       6.400 

Switchboard  connections 1,815 

Battery  and  equalizing  sta.  accessories 2,391 

Tools    -342 

Furniture  and  fixtures 98 

Heating   ...  287 

Stock    12,662 

Stationary  testing  insts 296 

Buildinir»  <39  by  168  ft.)  and  lighting 5,700 

TPtal    . , 1102.231 
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The  depreciated  value  is  $89,912. 

6.  Power   DistribtUion. —  The   cost   of   reproduction    neir    at   tv 
power  distribution  system  is  as  follows: 

1.  Iron  Poles: 

7.498  iron  poles,  various  sises,  4,395.946  lb&  at  $2.7S  per 

C.  lbs f  120.S!i>  ;. 

Labor  erecting  at  $9.78   73.3a'> 


» 1 


Total,  iron  poles '. ^ $194.21$   - 

2.  Cedar  Poles: 

2.198  cedar  poles,  80-ft,  at  $5.50 912.0«9 

201  cedar  poles,  35-ft.,  at  $7.25 1.4S7  . 

9  cedar  poleB,  40-ft.,  at  $10.25 ?i  - " 

1  cedar  pole,  46-ft..  at  $12.50 i:  ' 

2,409  cedar  poles,  labor  at  $4.00 9.C3» 

Total,  cedar  poles  .- $2X::»~  • 

8.  Idaho  Poles: 

92  Idaho  poles,  50-ft.,  at  $14.26 $1,811 

1  Idaho  pole.  55-fL,  at  S16.00   1*  • 

20   Idaho  poles,  60-ft..  at  $21.00 42'-  " 

113  Idaho  poles,  labor  at  $5.35 €»4  s: 

Total.  Idaho  poles $2.3SI.;S 

4.  Northern   Pine  Poles: 

73  Octagon  Northern  Pine  poles.  28-ft..  at  $7.50 $    IC'^ 

112  Octagon  Northern  Pine  poles,  30-ft.,  at  $10.26 1.1 ;» 

16  Octagon  Northern  Pine  poles,  35-fL,  at  $12.50 Ik^ 

201  poles,  labor  at  $4.00   8i/4  ''■ 

Total.  Northern  Pine  poles $2,699  i 

6.  Pole  Tops  and  Ouy  Stubs: 

2,540  Eye  bolts,  washers  and  fittings,  various  prices  . .  $    3^3  { 4 

76  Eye  bolts,  various  prices   : :? 

12,053  Iron  and  wood  pins JTJ '« 

580   (3-pIn)  iron  pole  tons,  at  $3.65 2,1 1? 

2,804  Wood  pole  tops,  at  50  cts 1.40.' 

68  Wood  pole  tops,  with  iron  caps,  at  75  cts. Si- 
ll Wood  pole  tops,  with  iron  caps,  at  85  cts. 5  " 

2.437  Wood  pole  tops,  with  1.5-in.  iron  pins,  at  90  eta.  .  2,i»;  ' 

224   Iron  pole  tops,  at  90  cts 201  -  * 

12  Iron  pole  tops,  at  50  cts f 

878  Iron  pole  tops,  at  95  cts 93  ' 

16  Iron  pole  tops,  at  $1.10 r* 

10  pole  top  extensions,  at  $2.80 

14  Special  insulated  lamp  pole  tops,  at  $1.60 ti 

21  Cedar  guy  stubs,  at  $2.00 4. 

15.605  lbs.  iron  cut  stub.s,  at  $2.75 i;^  ' . 

1.102  Locust  pins,  at  2  cts IJ    i 

75  Maple  pins,  at  3  cts.  . . .'. :  :.' 

80  Iron  pins,  at  17  cts IJ  '  < 


Total  pole  tops  and  stubs $8.«^T 


4i 


6.  Iron  Pole  Strap  Bands: 

Various  sizes  and  values $6,067  TT 

7.  Iron  Crossarms: 

342  No.  10  iron  crossarms,  at  $3.50 $1  197  ^"^ 

284  No.  20  iron  crossarms,  at  $2.75 *M3 'i 

549  No.  20  iron  crossarms,  at  $2.75 1,(09  T& 
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tyne  Iron  crossanns,  at  $2.20 I    261.80 

ttins  1.244  iron  crossarma,  at  $1.00 1.244.00 

iron  crossarms $4,866.06 

.  Crossarms: 

1  maple  crossarms,  at  30  eta I    118.40 

:i  maple  crossarms,  at  85  cts. 632.10 

n  maple  crossarms,  at  60  cts. 16.80 

:tins  2,212  wood  crossarms,  at  60  cts 1,106.00 

,  wood  crossarms $1,868.30 

ators : 

O.OOO  cir.  mils)  shell  top  feeder  insulators,  at 

0  cts $1,670.90 

100,000)  shell  top  feeder  insulators,  at  60  cts.  .  1,460.00 

0.000)   shell  top  corner  insulators,  at  90  cts.  . .  426.60 

)00,000)  shell  top  corner  insulators,  at  $1.00  ..  210.00 

o  brass  clinch  comer  insulators,  at  40  cts 772.80 

!der  ETlass  insulators,  at  66  cts 841.68 

od  strain  insulators,  at  20  cts. 746.80 

all  Broolclyn  strain  insulators,  at  60  cts 626.00 

all  double  Brooklyn  strain  insulators,  at  60  cts.  8.00 

rg:e  Broolclyn  strain  insulators,  at  90  cts 466.30 

rge  double  Brooklyn  strain  insulators,  at  $2.00  20.00 

0)  sectional  insulators,  at  $3.76 802.60 

nch  top  insulators,  at  40  cts 88.80 

in  brass  clinch  top  insulators,  at  40  cts 76.00 

p  groove  glass  insulators,  at  66  cts 16.97 

ca  Medbury  insulators,  at  60  cts. 4.60 

I.  1  Oiant  strain  insulators,  at  35  cts. 280.70 

».  2  Giant  strain  insulators,  at  26  cts 1,743.00 

idbury  spool  insulators,  at  20  cts 494.00 

3dbury  feeder  insulators,  at  63  cts. 425.88 

•ecial  tower  (flamp  insulators,  at  $2.20 44.00 

il.  insulators   $9,768.48 

irs: 

ible  ears,  2/0.  at  60  cts $      93.00 

d-in  ears,  at  60  cts. 2.40 

siin  ears,  at  61  cts. 181.17 

al,  ears $    276.67 

nchor  Rods,  Tumbuckles : 

mbuckles  and  rods,  various  sizes  and  prices  ....  $    164.90 

chor  rods,  various  sizes  and  prices 63.70 

tal,  anchor  rods,  etc $    208.60 

arresters : 

jhtnlng  arresters,  various  prices $2,296.61 

?htnlng  arresters,  various  prices 208.15 

Tr   . . . : 680.40 

tal,  arresters $3,184.06 

LMrcult  Breakers : 

;0-ampere)  Westlnghouse  automatic  circuit  break- 
ers. 600-volt,  slate  base,  special  box,  at  $40  ....  $    400.00 

)0-ampere)      Westlnghouse       automatic      circuit 

breaker,  600-volt,  slate  base,  special  boxes  ....  85.00 

200-ampere)   hard  automatic  oil  circuit  breaker, 

600-volt,  special  box,  lamps,  etc 116.00 
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1  (450-ampere)       Westinshouse      automatic       ctrcnft 

breaker,  slate  base,  special  boxes $      40. ' . 

Labor  on  circuit  brealcers 11=  »^ 

Total,  circuit  breakers f    75S.a 

14.  Bolts*  Screws,  Washers,  Chairs: 

26,196  Machine  bolts,  various  sizes  and  prices f    2€l  H 

2,503  Carriaere  bolts,  various  sises  and  prices 21  ^ 

6,976  Lag  screws,  various  sises  and  prices ir:  .' 

166  Pounds  of  washers,  various  sises  and  prices  ....  !«• 

1,868  Chairs,  various  sizes  and  prices 1«S74  :> 

Total,  bolts,  etc f  2»2£S3: 

16.  Switches: 

14  (400-anipere)    600-volt.   G.  E.   switches,   slate   base. 

at  |4   %     5«  ?t 

2  (400-ampere)   600-volt  switches,  G.  ES.,  S.  P.  D.  T., 

at  $10  SOJ 

7   (1,200-ampere)  600-volt  switches.  Q.  E,,  S.  P.  D.  T« 

at  $16.88    11!  jf 

11   (1,200-anipere)   600-volt  switches,  Anderson,  at  $16  1T< 

21  (600-ampere)  600-volt  switches*  G.  B..  at  $10 2h  « 

22  (600-ampere)  600-volt  switches,  Anderson,  at  $9.50  •  2i'9    * 
1   (600-ampere)    600-volt  switch,   G.    E.,   S.    P.   D.   T» 

at  $14 7  14  ^ 

1  Perkins  600-volt  switch ' 

2  Westinghouse  cut-out  switches,  at  $7.60 1' 

16  No.  2  steel  motor  cut-out  switches,  at  $6.25 iri*  •• 

21  cut-out  switches,  at  $7.60 15T  -^ 

1  (600-ampere)  G.  El  switch,  at  $10.00 l"    • 

Labor   c:a  S^' 

Total,  switches $1,710.1: 

16.  Switch  Boxes  and  Puses: 

14  Pine  record  boxes,  at  $1.85 -. $     2S  »:> 

2  Feeder  dividinsr  blocks,  at  50  cts. li . 

2  (30-ampere)    600-volt  fuse  boxes,  leather  cover,   at 

$2.26    4'» 

20  Switch  boxes,  avera^re  $6.60 11     > 

16  16-ampere  Noark  fuses,  at  67  cts. ^ .. 

16  Switch  boxes,  6  by  6  by  18-in8..  at  $4.26 (3 ': 

3  Switch  boxes.  6  by  6  by  18-lns..  at  $3.60 1>  '  ' 

1  Switch  box,  8  by  12  by  80-ina k:' 

49  Switch  boxes.  9  by  10  by  30-lna,  at  $6.60 :4»  > 

2  Switch  boxes.  40  by  24  by  lO-ins.,  at  $5.60 II  • 

1  Brass  switch  lock,  at  76  cts .:* 

Labor    •: 

Total,  switch  boxes $   5J4.:t 

17.  Miscellaneous  Iron  Fittingrs: 

40  0.6-ln.  by  7-ft.  liRhtnlns  arrester  rods $     ;<  « 

26  Trolley  rods,  0.626-iil.  by  9 -ft.  9  ins. :.'    ' 

1  Truss  rod,  0.75-in.  by  24  ft < 

2  Truss  rods,  0.6-ln.  by  1-ft 1  • 

188  ft.  iron  truss  rods,  0.75-in. S  •  '^ 

26  ft.  iron  truss  rods.  0.6-in 

1  0.5-in.  by  6-ft.  iron  rod 1  •  * 

13  Iron  rods  and  braces,  various  sises IJ  i* 

1  0.75-in.  by  10-ft.  special  truss  rod 1  ♦ 

3  Trolley  slprn  rods,  0.626-in.  by  9.76-ins :    • 

Miscellaneous  labor a 

1,002  Crossarm  braces « * 

806  1.26-ln.  by  24-ln.  galvanised  crossarm  braces  ....  4> : 
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• 

Iron  "  U  "  clamp» I    113.10 

3  by  8-ln.  clanipH 6.<>0 

3  by  6-iii.  clampH 6.00 

4  by  6-iii.  -  U  "  bands 8110 

75  by  8-in.  band  iron lu.61 

lO-in.  "  U  ••  bandM 14.00 

3  by  8-in.  double  bandM 4.50 

3  by  6-in.  double  bandu 3.^0 

ron  pole  bands ^'i-lA 

by  1.75-in.  by  3  ft.  strap  bands 6.00 

'  8-ln.  by  8-ft.  strap  bands 3.60 

'  3  by  24-In   iron  ulates -j.oO 

f  4  by  4-in.  Iron  plates 4.10 

by  8  by  1 0-in.  iron  plates ^S'tS 

i  by  9-in.  iron  pole  steps jj? 

>y  4-in.  by  3-ft.  9-ln.  inm  strajis 3.7B 

ight  ii-on  straps,  0.6  by  0,6-lns..  16  ins.  square  ^60 

miscellaneous  fittings I    627.87 

1  Braces: 

wood  braces,  various  sizes  and  prices %    219.20 

n.  Norway  pine,  various  sizes,  at  |36  per  M.  3.61 

wood  braces I    222.84 

ley  Signs: 

y  signs,  9  by  1 8-In.  sheet  iron I    138.00 

ftlgns,  0.625  by  8-ln.  sheet  Iron 8.00 

linating  sign 26.00 

234.06 

trolley  signs $    406.06 

I  ley  Brackets: 

ble  i)ole  trolley  brackets %      66.30 

ght  line  trolley  brackets 487.60 

b  pin  side  brackets 105 

,  trolley  brackets I    664.86 

ickets : 

e  arm  trolley  brackets I      If  ••J 

?r  feeder  brackets  ^5'?J 

ial  iron  extra  feeder  brackets J**"? 

le  pin  side  brackets,  at  15  tls li'Vi 

)le  i>in  Hide  brackets  at  75  cts ^f    ? 

den  Plde  brackets .vVSi 

bracl<et8,  at  '11  cts 94.29 

.1.  brackets 8    213.36 

ingers : 

raight  line  hangers,  at  46  cts. 13,024.00 

ed  III  hangers,  at  67  cts «40'35 

il.  hangers 13,764.36 

ooden  Trolley  Troughs: 

la    I    763.35 

1.486.76 

'otal,  wooden  trolley  troughs $2,240.10 

peclal  Feeder  and  Trestle  Constr. : 

t  36  places 16,012.00 
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25.  Overhead  Positive  Feeder  System  :       ^ 

T.  B.  Cable                                                        Mllea  Pou^ 

1.000,000 50.42  >78.:: 

800.000 6.09  9«.:i 

.  750,000 10.47  15€  - 

600.000 2.96  34 :  • 

500.000 88.35  g$3  i; 

400.000   7.60  %l  .  . 

360,000 1.34  5,*. 

300.000 42,98  26«.t-. 

300,000  —  Aluminum     0.11  j 

250.000 3.24  1«,»:. 

4/0  T.  B.  cable , 44.16  17» .^.. 

4/0  Bare  cable  1.68  5,-:: 

3/0  T.  B.  cable 4.80  14,-». 

2/0  T.  B.  cable 99  i«:' 

2/0  Bare  cable   1.61  X,4.' 

1/0  T.  B.  cable 0.70  l,»9i 


Total    266.99  2,71 1.  4:- 

2,710,459  Iba.  copper $48iL3U  C 

26.  Miscellaneous  Articles: 

1,101  hexagon  head  cup  screws  at  $0.61 %      6<  l« 

6  wood  rollers  at  $0.76   3  "i 

42  pounds  lock  washers 5  v. 

20  span  wire  take-ups  at  10.25 7 :. 

4  3-in.  porcelain  knobs  at  10.08 *•  • 

136  No.  4  porcelain  knobs  at  $0.01 1 :« 

154  No.  1  porcelain  knobs  at  $0.016 2.21 

15  ft.  1  in.  gas  pipe  at  $0.05 :* 

80  feet  0  5-in.  circular  loom  at  $0.06 I  ' ' 

1  16-in.  by  3-in.  C.  I.  pole  guard 7 

1  0  25-in.  by  2-in.  by  3  ft.  angle  iron,  per  lb..  $0,035  -U 

12  Pieces  0.25-in.  by  1.126-in.  by  7-in.  copper,  per  lb., 

$0.35    4  1. 

27  Pieces  C.  I.  lining  blocks,  per  lb.,  $0.04 5«  f 3 

2,690  ft.  4-i)ly  10-in.  rubber  belting  at  $0.48 1,291  :  • 

154  1-in.  by  18-in.  wood  screws,  per  gr.,  $0.31 Zi 

2  0.5-in.  by  6-in.  iron  devices,  at  $0.45 7« 

109  wooden  feed  rollers  at  $0.7b 81  T5 

1  0.6- in.  by  4-ft.  eye  bolt,  per  C.  $9.80 iv 

116  assorted  eye  bolts,  12-ins.  to  16-ins.  long,  per  100 

lbs.,  at  $4.41    5  •; 

1  14-in.  insulated  eye  bolt V 

13  14-in.  insulated  eye  bolts  at  $0.37 4.M 

1.201  assorted  eye  bolts,  0.626-ln.  by  16-in.,  i>er  100  lbs., 

at  $6.46 79  :5 

1  special  made  wall  plate.  0.6-in.  by  4-in.  by  30-in.  .  3  :# 

1  special  made  wall  plate.  1-in.  by  6-in.  by  36-in,  ...  4  .: 

63  ft.  4-ply  10-in.  rubber  belting  at  $0.69 IT    " 


1 « 


Total,  miscellaneous   $1,649  55 

27  Span  Wire: 

290  ft.  double  galvanized  span  wire,  0.26-in.,  at  $0.75 

per  100  ft f  2  1« 

240.530  ft.   double  galvanized  span   wire,   0.3125-in.,   at 

$1  00  per  100  ft 2.495  3^ 

915  ft.    double   galvanized    span    wire,    0.876-tn.,   at 

$1.20  per  100  ft 10*$ 

300  ft.  double  galvanized  span  wire,  0.5-in.,  at  $1.80 

per  100  ft 5  4? 

37,287  ft.  double  galvanized  guy  wire,  O.S5-ln..  at  $0.75 

per  1 00  ft 279  «$ 

70.790  ft.    double   galvanized   guy   wire,    0.8125-in..   at 

$1.00  per  100  ft 707.9« 
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:.  double  galvanized  sruy  wire,  0.376-in.  at  11.20 

►or  100  ft. $      602.06 

L.  double  g^alvanized  firuy  wire,  0.6 -in.,  at  11.80 

)«r   100  ft,   623.29 

t.  double  galvanised  guy  wire,  0.76-in.,  at  $5.00 

3«r  100  ft 4.60 

t.  wire  cable.  1-in.,  at  S0.19  per  ft 60.78 

t.  iron  wire,  No<  6,  at  $0.04  per  lb 2.S9 

t.  iron  wire.  No.  10.  at  $0.04  per  lb .13 

t.  barbed  wire,  per  roll  of  80  rods,  at  |1.26  ....  4.89 

Bctlns  9.010  spans  at  11.00  each 9,010.00 

1.  Span  Wire 113,709.41 

RcellaneouB  Copper : 

»s.  (about),  at  17  ct&  per  lb $10,816.40 

ack  and  Pipe  Negatives: 

»s.  (about)  copper  for  track,  at  17  cts |13,266.68 

1  same 769.40 

)s.  (about)  copper  for  pipe  neg..  at  17  cts 11,363.91 

1  same 828.63 


il.  Track  and  Pipe  Negatives $26,173.62 

/erhead  Special  Work : 

In.  ft.  0.25>ln.  galvanized  iron  span  wire  at  $0.75 

per  100  ft I      667.48 

In.    ft.    0.3126-ln   gralvanized   iron   span  wire   at 

$1.00  per  100  ft 694.00 

in.  ft.  0.376-in.  galvanized  iron  span  wire  at  $1.20 

l>er  100  ft 20.84 

in.  ft.  2/0  copper  wire.  1,673  lbs.,  at  $0.18  per  lb.  301.14 

>verhead  trolley  switches,  at  $7.60 3,602.60 

inMulated  overhead  trolley  cross-overK,  at  $4.38..  162.06 

metallic  overhead  trolley  cross-overs,  at  $4.00  . . .  888.00 

single  wire  pull-overs,  at  $0.40 740.40 

i^ingle.  double  wire  pull-overs,  at  $0.68 54.62 

double,  single  wire  pull-overs,  at  $0.60 896.80 

double,  double  wire  pull-overs,  at  $0.93 61.38 

hangers  at  $0.46 169.65 

No.  1  strain  insulators  at  S0.36 39.90 

No.  2  strain  Insulators  at  $0.26 473.60 

large  Brooklyn  strain  insulators  at  S0.90 30.60 

.small  Brooklyn  .(Strain  insulators  at  $0.60 190.20 

strain  ears  at  $0.61 65.27 

wood  breaks  at  $0.20 139.40 

collars  at  $0.16    72.00 

Meadbury  composition  at  $0.20 20.80 

eytj  bolts  at  $0.08   12.64 

iron  rings  at  $0,026   2.92 

turnbuckles  at  $0.60 16.50 

•  V  ■•  guards  at  $0.60 60.00 

double  and  single  trolley  metallic  crossings  at 

$5.50    1100 

double  and  single  trolley  insulator  crossings  at 

$7.27    65.43 

erecting  293  layouts 22,277.09 

otal,  Overhead  Special  Work $31,633.47 

Underground  Return  System: 

UB  negative  connections $47,009.11 

ve  feeder  lines 6.388.30 

?otal,  Underground  System  $63,397.41 
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32.  Underground  Pipe  Connections: 

86  connections    f  7.122  %i 

3S.  Trolley  Wire  (2/0)  : 

201.91  miles  plus  1%  for  sag  =  1,075,640  lin.  ft.,  at  0.403 

lbs.  =  433,481  lbs.  copper $7S.02€  S^ 

Labor 7.023  4: 

Total,  Trolley  Wire $85,0S«.»v 

84.  Overhead  Line   Material   in  Car  Stations,   Stiops 

and  Yards: 

Material   I  €.82«.:« 

Labor 9.94•^.>9 

Total $l€.77i:« 

35.  Telephone  System: 

MaterialK.  No.  10  iron  wire.  546,023  ft %  4^231  9^ 

Labor,    51.706    miles    circuit    (or    103.412    miles    single 

wire)  at  $16   775  5? 

Total,  Telephone  System  %  5,007.44 

36.  Potential  Lines: 

Potential  wires  and  material  from  power  station  "  A  ** 
to  Adams  avenue. 

Total  for  material  and  labor |      no  Af 

Total  for  material  and  labor  from  battery 270  <? 

Total,  Potential  Lines f      t$%M 

87.  Cross  Bonding : 

847  Single  trade  cross  bonds  at  $4.19 %  1.453  >1 

843  Double  track  cross  bonds  at  $9.06 3.107  St 

Total,  Cross  Bonding f  4.561.51 

88.  Straight  Track  Bonding: 

490  lin.  ft.  600,000  c.  m.  T.  B.  W.  P.  copper  cable  ...  |      157.:« 

81,520  lin.  ft  2/0  copper  wire,  12,932  Iba 2.2>«  15 

27.098   42-in.  4/0  liexibie  copper  bonds 21.67S  49 

1,995  36-in.  4/0  flexible  copper  bonds 1.396  S4 

2,136  31 -in.  4/0  flexible  copper  bonds 1.324  S: 

27,035  10-in.  form  8  flexible  copper  bonds 20.276  ::5 

10,769  "  U  ••  copper  bonds 7,S3S.3« 

110  21-ln.  4/0  copper  stubs 55  o 

76  lbs.  No.  14  copper  wrapping  wire liL.:5 

62  lbs.  solder 11  *7 

4,302  4/0  solid  copper  bonds 8.441  <" 

40  36-ln.  4/0  solid  copper  bonds •< .  • 

80  36-in.  riveted  copper  bonds ST  <  * 

6,256  42-in.  riveted  copper  bonds 2,89o  v 

1,028  36-in.  2/0  channel  pin  copper  bonds 246  7: 

170  miles  track,  352  Joints  per  mile  (2  rails),  59,840 

rail  joints 22,405  7* 


Total,  Straight  Track  Bonding f  S3,793.4« 

89.  Special  Work  Bonding: 

166.062  lin.  ft.  2/0  copper  wire.  68,321.4  Jbs.,  at  |0.H  ..  |12.043.:> 

13.472  42-in.  4/0  flexible  copper  bonds  at  80.80 10.777  «' 

3.810  36-in.  4/0  flexible  copper  bonds  at  $0.70 2.681  '^ 

3*7  S'-In.  4/0  flexible  copper  bonds  at  $0  62 215  H 

352  36-in.  3/0  flexible  copper  bonds  at  $0.66 2?f  9^ 

554   10-in.  4/0  flinire  "  S  "  cooper  bonds  at  $0.37 265  «< 

3,327   21-in.  4/0  conper  stubs  at  $0.50 1,663  ?< 

1,047  18-ln.  4/0  copper  stubs  at  $0.46  .' 471  IS 
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»-in.  4/0  flexible  copper  Btubx  at  $0.40 |        28.00 

n.   ft.   No.  14  copper  wrapping:  wire,  22.6  lbs., 

t    $0.26    5.63 

».H.  bolder  at  $0. 1 86 450.29 

l-in.  4/0  Holid  copper  bonds  at  $0.80 84.00 

2- In.  2/0  channel  pin  copper  bonds  with  2  pins 

t   $0.87    181.40 

6 -in.  2/0  channel  pin  copper  bonds  with  2  pins 

it    $0  78    693.68 

0-ln.  2/0  channel  pin  copper  bonds  with  2  pins 

it  $0.67 , 69.63 

4 -in.  2/0  channel  pin  copper  bonds  with  2  pins 

it  $0.61  33.56 

/O  channel  pin  copper  pluf^s  at  $0.10 6.30 

/O  copper  "  U  "  bonds  at  $0.70 40.60 

/O  flexible  copper  soldiered  bonds  at  $0.62 16.60 

in.  ft.  1,000,000  c.  m.  T.  B.  W.  P.  copper  cable, 

M8  IbH..  Ht  $0.17 161.16 

inrft.  4/0  insulated  cable.  126.4  lbs,  at  $0.17  ..  21.49 

I.  R]>ecial  Bondiner $29,984.26 

jalizins  Stations: 

IS    « $  21.737.0J 

1  of  Items  1  to  40 $1,161,187.43 

ningencies    67,709.37 

Id   total    $1,211,896.80 

1^  each  of  the  above  41  items  by  188.34,  we  have  the  fol- 
osts  per  mile  of  all  track. 

Per  mile 
of  track 

poles  (40.9  poles)    $1,069.30 

r  poles  (13.1  poles)   127.00 

rj  poles  ( 0.6  iK>le.s)    1 2.80 

hern  pine  poles  (1.2  poles)  14.60 

tops  and  guy  stubs 44.00 

pole  strap  bands 33.10 

oroKs  arms 26.60 

i  cro.ss  arms 10.20 

lators   63.20 

1.60 

lor  rods,  turnbuckles 1.10 

tning  arresters   17.40 

Jit  breakers   4.10 

\  Kcrews,  washers,  chairs 12.60 

ches    9.30 

ch  boxes  and  fuses 2.90 

ellaneous  Iron  fittings 2.90 

d  braces  1.20 

ley  signs 2.20 

ley  bracliets   3.00 

!ket8   1.20 

sera 20.50 

•den  trolley  troughs 12.20 

Mill  feeder  and  trestle  construction 32.80 

rhoHd  positive  feeder  system 2,652.00 

:ellaneou8 9.00 

1  wire 74.70 

.'el1aneou.s  copper   69.00 

ative  track.s  and  pipe  feeders 142.70 

rhend  »T>eclal  work 172.60 

lerground  return  system 291.20 

lerground  pipe  connections 38.80 
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88.  Trolley    wire    $468.80 

84.  Overhead  material  in  car  stations,  etc 91. SO 

85.  Telephone  lines 27.30 

36.  Potential  lines 2.10 

37.  Cross  bonding    24  90 

38.  Straight  track  bonding 457  00 

89.  Special  work  bonding 163  50 

40.  Equalizing  stations   11 8.60 

Total   $6.39500 

41.  Contingencies 31 4.79 

Grand  total "  $6,609.70 

The  depreciated  or  present  value  of  the  power  distribution  csrs- 
tern  Is  as  follows: 

1.  Iron  poles $    174,797.00 

2.  Cedar  poles .•  1 1.643  50 

3.  rdaho   poles    1.1 75.78 

4.  Northern  pine  poles 674.88 

5.  Pole  tops  and  guy  stubs 7,260.9S 

6.  Iron  pole  strap  bands 5,784.33 

7.  Iron  cross  arms   4,370.4S 

8.  Wcx>d  cross  arms   1,494.64 

9.  Insulators 8.309.01 

10.  Ears 248.91 

11.  Anchor  rods,  tupnbuckles 198  17 

12.  Lightning  arresters    2.865.66 

13.  Circuit  breakers 679.95 

14.  Bolts,  screws,  washers,  chairs   2.174.47 

16.  Switches    1.539.11 

16.  Switch  boxes  and  fuses 481.29 

17.  Miscellaneous  iron  fittings 482.20 

18.  Wood  braces 189.44 

19.  Trolley  signs   365.45 

20.  Trolley  brackets 499.36 

21.  Brackets    192.02 

22.  Hangers     3.387.92 

23.  Wooden  trolley  troughs 1.904.0S 

24.  Special  feeder  and  trestle  construction 6,012  00 

25.  Overhead  positive  feeder  system 461,997.93 

26.  Miscellaneous  articles   1,495  31 

27.  Span  wire 10,973.34 

28.  Miscellaneous  copper 10.374.63 

29.  Negative  tracks  and  pipe  feeders 24.864  94 

80.  Overhead  .special  work    26.989.23 

31.  Underground  return  system 53.397.41 

32.  Underground  pipe  connections 6,410.57 

38.  Overhead  line  material,  2/0  trolley  wire 68.040.00 

34.  Overhead  line  material  in  car-stations,  etc. 14.260.24 

35.  Private  telephone  lines 4.256.32 

36.  Potential  lines 323.46 

37.  CroHs  bondings 3.877.28 

38.  Straight  track  bonding 71.224.39 

39.  Special  work  bonding 25,48661 

40.  Equalizing  stations 16.696.42 

Total  of  items $1,037.278  71 

41.  Contingencies 50,784  25 

Total   $1,088,062.96 

This  is  89  7%  of  the  cost  of  reproduction  new. 
In  determining  the  depreciation,  from  10  to  16  poles  per  rolle  were 
uncovered  at  the  ground  line. 
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ions   (horizontal  and  vertical)  were  made  of  the  trolley 
the  feed  wire  was  inspected  in  different  locationn. 
ley  wire  system  is  as  follows: 

Miles 

ley  span  wire  constr..  double  track 117  28 

ley  span  wire  constr.,  single  track 43.22 

»lley  span  wire  constr. 20  21 

ley  span  wire  constr.,  three  tracks 0*41 

lley  center  pole  bracket  constr.,  double  track 1.29 

ley  span  wire  constr.  in  car  yards 13.54 


otai    201.86 

fc. —  There  are  21  different  types  of  rail  and  95  different 
track  construction.  The  followincr  Is  a  summary  of  the 
f  rail  used,  not  includincr  special  track  work : 

Miles 

ins.  26  -lb.,  T 0.1763 

Ins.  56  -lb.,  T 1  3986 

ins.  60  -lb.,  T 1.6320 

ins.  66%-lb.,  TO    0  3831 

ins.  67  -lb.,  T 0.0437 

ins.  70  -lb.,  T 1.36 

ins.  72  -lb .  T 0.0693 

ins.  77  -lb.,  GO    11.5437 

Ins.  78  -lb.,  TO    0.446 

Ins.  82  -lb,  TO    0  032 

ins.  70  -lb.,  T   2.898 

ins.  72  -lb..  GO    0  967 

ins.  85  -lb,  GO    47  53 

ins.  86  -lb,  GO    ...11;8125 

ins.  91  -lb..  T 8.63 

in.*!.  91  -lb.,  GG    4.554 

ins.  95  -lb.,  GG    1.1222 

Ins,  95  -lb.,  GO    3.048 

ins.  90  -lb,  GO    4.574 

Ins.  94  -lb,  GG    0.276 

ina98  -lb.,  GO    58.49 

Total    .160.8814 

=  "  T  ••  rail. 

\  =  Tram  girder  rail. 

}  =  Girder  grooved  rail. 

tal  mileage  of  single  track  is  as  follows : 

Miles 

tigle  track  167.489 

>ecial  Y's,  turnouts,  etc 2.922 

Total  trackway 170.411 

ir  stations,  yards,  eta 12.930 

Total  track 183.341 

)f  the  rails  were  laid  in  1895>1896. 

ing  the  differences  In  paving,  there  are  204  different  types 
I  conntruction.  A  detailed  estimate  was  made  for  each 
Bed  on  the  following  unit  prices : 
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Excavation :  Per  co.  yd. 

Earth  and  sand  trench  work $0  50 

Earth  and  sand 0  3S 

Drain  tilo 0.35 

Haul: 

Earth  and  sand SO.&O 

Grading : 

Eiirth  and  tfsind  on  street $0  25 

Track  Foundation : 

Earth  filling $0.22 

Gravel    1  ^0 

<:^ruHhed  ntone ^.^5 

Concrete    • 4  SO 

Cushion : 

Sand 11.50 

Ties :  Bach 

White  oak"  6  Ins.  by  7  ft , $0.75 

White  oak  5  ins.  by  11  Ins.  by  9  ft.  10  ins 1.44 

White  oak  6  Ins.  by  10  ins.  by  6  ft.  8  Ins. 1.18 

Cedar  and  pine  6  ins.  by  8  ins.  by  8  ft.  0  ins 0.55 

Cedar  and  pine  6  ins.  by  8  ins.  by  6  ft.  10  Ins 0.59 

Angle  iron  %-inR.  by  2  V,  Ins,  by  6  ft.  0  Ins. 1.09 

Channel  iron  7  Ins.  by  7  ft.  0  Ins 2.5J 

Bar  Iron  ^  in.  by  1V&  In.  by  6  ft.  0  in 0.42 

Tie  clips 0.f2 

Drain:  Perlhift 

Soft  tile    $0.04^ 

Ball :  Per  ton 

"  T  " $31.75 

"  T  •' 33  75 

Girder  groove 40  00 

Plain  girder 40.00 

Tram    40.00 

Spikes :  Per  keg 

Standard  spikes $4.00 

Bolts :  Per  keg 

Bolts  and  nuts $4.75 

Tie  Rods :  Bach 

in.  by  6  ft.  2  Ins.  round $0  35 

in.  by  1%  in.  flat  . . .- C7 

Joints :  Per  pair 

4  hole  strap  plates $0.01 

4  splice  plates  20  Ins 

4  hole  splice  plates  20  ln& 

4  hole  splice  plates  20  ins 67 

4  hole  splice  plates  20  ins 22' 

4  hole  splice  plates  24  ins. 55' 

4  hole  splice  plates  27  ins €8i 

9    4  hole  splice  plates  44  ins. 1.34 

6  hole  splice  plates  28  Ins 1  07 

0  hole  splice  plates  26  Ins €5 

10  hole  splice  plates  36  Ins 94 

10  hole  splice  plates  36  ins 907 

6  hole  splice  plates  36  Ins 835 

1 2  hole  splice  plates  32  Ina 1 .31 

4  hole  continuous  plates 1.52H 

4  hole  continuous  plates l-SC^i 


I 
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hole  continuous  plates  24  Ins |1.719io 

hole  contlnuouK  plates  20  ins. 1.42  V^ 

hole  continuous  plates  20  ins 1.38 

hole  continuous  plates  20  ins 1.54 

hole  continuous  plates  26  ins 2.53 

hole  continuous  plates  26  ins. 2.53 

hole  continuous  plates  30  Ins 4.65 

hole  continuous  plates  22  ins 4.08 

imerican  rail  joint 2.50 

'ast  weld  joint,  each 3.00 

tail  straps 0.51  ^ 

ning  wall :  Per  cu.  yd. 

'oncrete    $6.50 

)  unit  prices  used  for  the  special  track  work  are  as  follows : 

inch:  Cost  in  place 

lain  layout  (switch,  mate  and  frog) 1390.90 

lard  center  layout  (switch,  mate  and  frog) 467.70 

lard  center  diamond  switch  ends 807.06 

Iain  street  crossing 243.70 

lard  center  street  crossing 333.30 

lain  frog 96  26 

[ard  center  frog 126  33 

-point  hard  center  frog ,246.06 

•point  hard  center  frog • 307.70 

fard  center  mate 1 66^66 

lam  tongue  switch 1 60  50 

[ard  center  tongue  switch 185.85 

urved  or  guard  rail  (per  Hn.  ft.)   2.18 

witch  lock  boxes 82.00 

witch  spring  boxes 8.96 

-inch : 

lain  layout  (switch,  mate  anod  frog) 1358.90 

[ard  center  layout  (switch,  mate  and  frog) 435.70 

lain  diamond  switch  ends 410.25 

lard  center  diamond  switch  ends 551.05 

lain  street  crossings * 2^^-^S 

[ard  center  street  crossings '^1'^ 

lain   frog    ??'9i 

ard  center  frog «i^'S5 

•point  hard  center  frog 224.30 

•point  hard  center  frog rSl  o? 

lain  mate  }i2  ,} 

:ard  center  mate IfS'il 

lain  tongue  switch Jil* if 

ard  center  tongue  switch ^'S  25 

urved  or  guard  rail  (per  lin.  ft.)   2.02 

ch : 

lain  layout  (switch,  mate  and  frog) $320  50 

[ard  center  layout  (switch,  mate  and  frog)   iSJiS 

[ard  center  street  crossing ^SIIS 

lain  trog 77.06 

ard  center  frogs ;S«  « 

•l)oint  plain  frog Jg j. 85 

•point  hard  center  frog sS?  ,  X 

•point  hard  center  frog ??r  «2 

lain  mate  W^'jl 

[ard  center  mate JIJ  o? 

lain  tongue  switch iiSoi 

[ard  curved  switch   •*®V  oS 

urved  or  guard  rail  (per  lin.  ft.) i-83 

I.  "T"  Rail: 

ombined  steam  and  electric  railway  crossing, ....  1499.00 
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80-lb.  "  T  ••  Rail : 

Combined    steam    and    electric    railway    crosstnc 

Btralgrht   f  410.f0 

Combined  steam  and  electric  railway  crossiiis 
curved    442.C0 

70-lb.  "T"  Rail: 

Plain  trog I  67. «S 

Plain  split  switch %!.€$ 

Curved  or  sruard  rail  (per  lin.  ft.)   l.tl 

60-lb.  "  T  "  Rail : 

Plain  layout  (switch,  mate  and  frog) |297.3* 

Plain  street  crossincr 17S.S* 

Plain  frog 4€.U 

2-point  frocr 102.Cf 

Plain  switch 47.C1 

Curved  or  guard  rail  (per  lin.  ft.)   1.4S 

4% -in.  66-lb.  "T"  Rail: 

Combined    steam    and    electric    railway    crosBiiig; 

curved    I278.M 

Plain  frog 4J.77 

Split  switch 47.f I 

Curved  or  guard  rail  (per  lin.  ft.) 1,4S 

4-in..  50-lb.  "  T  "  Rail : 

Plain  layout  (switch,  mate  and  frog) |182>S€ 

2-polnt  plain  frog 182.CS 

Plain  mate «4.2$ 

Plain  switch 77.05 

Curved  or  guard  rail  (per  lin.  ft.)   1  42 

3X-in.,  45-lb.  "T"  Rail: 

Plain  layout  (switch,  mate  and  frog)   $ltS  2f 

Curved  or  guard  rail  (per  lin.  ft.) 1.42 

The  following  are  estimates  of  a  few  typical  aections  of  tntK 
per  mile  of  single  track : 

4^ -in.,  60-Ib.  "T"  Railon  Cedar  Ties,  Dirt  (Construction: 

1.776  cu.  yds.  earth  excavation $    9t\M 

822  cu.  yds.  earth  spread  over  street 20S  »f 

964  cu.  yds.  earth  replaced  for  track  foundation  and  filling 

between  ties   ■•.•■ ••«•••••«.••.•.•«..........      %93  ?S 

729  (6  ins.  by  8  in8.'by  7  ft.)  white  oak  ties  laid  15  to  raU.'.*      544  TS 

1,911  (6  Ins.  by  8  ins.  by  8  Ins.)  cedar  ties.  16  to  rail 1J4S  IS 

94.286  tons  4  ^  Ins.  60-lb.  "  T  "  rail  In  30-ft.  lengths 8.18113 

31 M  kegs  9/16  ln&  by  S%  ins.  standard  railroad  spikes. ISS  *''' 

266  pairs  20  ins.  4-hole  spliced  Joint  plates.  18  lbs.  per  pair        87  S» 

97  pairs  20  Ins.  4-hoIe  continuous  Joint  plates lltti 

5%  kegs  %.  Ins.  by  3V^  ln&  Joint  bolts  with  nuts 27  M 

1  mile  track  laying 1.375  ?* 

Total ,   17.761  :: 

Contingencies • 774 :T 

Cost  per  mile 88.537  *f 

6-in..  72-lb.  plain  girder  rail  on  white  oak  t!e8»  €>ln.  Con* 

Crete  Constuctlon: 

977  cu.  yds.  earth  and  sand  excavation $      341  ^S 

977  cu.  yds.  earth  and  sand  removed  from  street 78!  i* 

818  cu.  yds.  broken  concrete  removed  from  street 81 1  (»^ 

818  cu.  yds.  6-ln.  concrete  for  track  foundation   8.881  *»•' 

38  cu.  yds.  sand  cushion  for  tamping,  lining  and  svrf^clnr 

ties 87  M 
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s.  by  8  Ins.  by  7  ins.)  white  oak  ties,  15  to  rail.f  1.980.00 
8  6  ins.  72-lb.  "  T  "  rails  in  30-f  t.  lengths,  joints 

'en  and  suspended  between  ties 4,626.72 

)/16  ins.  by  6^  ins.  standard  railroad  spikes. . .  126.00 
28    ins.    €-hole  splice  Joint  plates,   56   lbs.   per 

- 87«.64 

%  ins.  by  3H  ins-  Joint  bolts  with  nuU 64.63 

xack  laying 1.400.00 

$14,141.62 

sencies    1.414.16 

er  mUe |16,566.78 

>.  Girder  Grooved  Rail  on  White  Oak  Ties,  6-in. 
Crete  Construction: 

^ds.  earth  and  sand  excavation |  466.40 

yds.  earth  removed  from  street 1,043.20 

krds.  6  ins.  concrete  for  track  foundation 4,968.00 

.  sand  cushion  for  tamping,  lining  and  surfacing.  42.00 

by  10  in.  by  6  ft.  8  in.)  white  oak  ties,  3  to  rail  623.04 

ns.  by  8  insi  by  7  ft.)  white  oak  ties.  8  to  rail 1.066.00 

S  ins.  77-Ib.  girder  grooved  rail  in  30 -ft.  lengths, 

laid  even  and  suspended  between  ties 4,840.00 

/16  Ins.  by  5H  Ins.  standard  railroad  spikes. . . .  92.00 
ns.  by  6  ft.  2  ins.  round  tie  rods,  6  to  rail,  four 

nuts  per  rod 308.00 

track  laying 1.400.00 

welded  Joints 1.056.00 

$16,884.64 

ngencies    1.688.46 

per  mile $17,473.10 

b.  Girder  Grooved  Rails  on  White  Oak  Ties.  6-in. 
ncrtte  Construction : 

yd&  earth  and  sand  excavation .$  427.70 

yds.  earth  removed  from  street 977.60 

ds.  6-ln.  concrete  for  track  foundation 4,401.00 

ds.   sand   cushion   for   tamping,   lining   and   sur- 

:lng  ties 61.60 

In  by  8-in.  by  7-ft.)  white  oak  ties,  16  to  rail 2,112.00 

tons    7-in    86-lb.    girder    grooved    rails    in    30-ft. 

igths,  Joints  laid  broken  and  supported  on  ties  . . .  5.342.84 

{  0.5626-fn  by  6.5-in.  standard  railroad  spikes  ....  133.33 

welded  Joints 1.056.00 

in.  by  5-ft  2-in.  tie  rods^  four  0.75-in  nuts  per  rod  176.00 

:  track  laying 1.400.00 

a $16,087.97 

incies    1.608  79 

:  per  mile $17,696.76 

-lb.  Girder  Grooved  Rail  on  White  Oak  and  Cedar 
lea,  6-in.  Crushed  Stone  Construction : 

.  yda  earth  and  sand  excavation $  468.30 

I.  yds.  earth  removed  from  street  1,070.40 

.  yds.  6-ln.  crushed  stone  for  track  foundation. 2,086.50 

n.  by  8-in.  by  8-ft)  cedar  ties  laid  5  to  rail 572.00 

n.  by  8-ln.  by  7-ft.)  white  oak  ties.  5  to  rail 660.00 

tons   7-ln.    85-lb.    girder   grooved    rail    in    30-ft. 
engthfl.  Joints  laid  broken  and  suspended  between 

ies    6,342.84 

legs  0.5626-in.  by  5. 6-in.  standard  railroad  spikes  . .  88.60 
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362  pairs  36-in  10-bole  tiplice  joint  plates  54.5  lbs.  per  pair  f      33i  1% 

26.125  kegs  1-in  by  S.6-in.  Joint  bolts  with  nuts Ill  75 

1  mile  of  track  laying 1.490  .•9 

Total IIS,]  3 J  i: 

Contingencies    . . . : 1,213  Si 

Cost  per  mile f  13»346.4a 

7-ln.  85-lb.  girder  grooved  rail  on  angle. 

Iron  Ties,  6-in.  Concrete  Construction: 

318  cu.  yds.  earth  and  sand  excavation 3  111  It 

318  cu.  yds,  earth  removed  from  stre«et 214  4; 

212  cu.  yds.  6-ln.  concrete  for  track  foundation 9S4  ^ 

1.232  (0.375-ln.  by  2.5-in.  by  6-ln.)  angle  iron  tieM.  7  to  rail  1«34$  U 
133,671    tons    7-in.    85-lb.    girder   grooved    rail    in    30-ft. 
lengths,  Joints  laid  broken  and  su8i>ended  between 

ties    5,34Ml 

2,464  pairs  cast  iron  tile  clips,   2  pair  per  tie   with   two 

0.76-ln.  by  2.25-in.  bolts  per  pair 55a  * 9 

352  pairs  36-in.  10>hole  splice  Joint  plates.  54.5  lbs.  per  pair  33*  "9 

25.125  kegs  1-ln.  by  3.5-ln.  Joint  bolts  with  nuts ir^  34 

1  mile  of  track  laying ],4tf4  '4 

Total    iTojcTsi 

Contingencies    1.01S  44 

Cost  per  mile $1 1,180.7} 

8-1n.  96-lb.  Girder  Grooved  Rail  on  Pressed  Steel  Channel 
Ties,  Concrete  Construction: 

301  cu.  yds.  earth  and  sand  excavation. %  IDS  IS 

301  cu.  yds.  earth  removed  from  street 24<i  *■* 

160  cu.  yds.  6- In.  concrete  for  track  foundation 724. K 

1,232   (7-in.   by  7-in.)   pressed  steel  channel  tiej^  bracket 

fastening.  7  to  rail   S^llLSS 

149,286    tons    8-in.    95-lb.    girder   grooved    rati    In    30-41. 

lengths.  Joints  laid  even  and  suspended  between  ties  5.971.44 

352  pairs  22-in.   8-hole  continuous  plates    971  S^ 

23  kegs  l-in.  by  4  %-in.  Joint  bolts  with  nuts 105  :5 

1  mile  of  track  laying 1.40<*  '3 

Total   $12.€3::4 

Contingencies    1,263 :: 

Cost  per  mile 113,836  44 

9-in.,  98-1b  Girder  Grooved  Rail  on  Oak  Ties,  8-ln.  Crushed 
Stone  Construction: 

1.761  cu.  yds.  earth  and  sand  excavation |  616  :S 

82  cu.  yds.  earth  excavation  for  4'-in.  drain  tile 28 ' 

1.8 13  cu.  yds.  earth  removed  from  street 1.474.4« 

5.280  lln.  ft.  4.in   drain  tile 237  •" 

68  cu.  yds.  crushed  stone  for  covering  4-ln,  tile 132 «' 

1,092  cu.  yds.  8-in.  crushed  stone  for  track  foundation  ...  2.129  c 

301  cu.  yds.  concrete  for  track  foundation 1,354  Jt 

1.760  (6-in.  by  10-in.  by  6-ft.  8-ln.)  white  oak  ties.  20  to 

rail   j;e7«  »• 

164  tons  9-in.  98-Ib.  girder  grooved  rail  In  60-ft.  lengths. 

Joints  laid  broki^n  and  suvtpended  between  ties 6,1 6«  ^' 

20.875  kegs  0  5625-in.  by  5. 5 -in.  standard  railroad  spikes  . .  83  :c 
862  0.75-in.  by  6-ft.  2-in.  tie  rods,  4  to  rail,  four  O.TS-in. 

nuts  per  rod    : 9t^^ 

1  mile  of  track  laying l,4f«  "' 

176  cast  welded  Joints 628  : 

Total $3M«9SS 
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C5ie«     I  1.630.98 

per  mile   $17,940.88 

b.  Qlrder  Orooved  Rail  on  Preused  SteeL  Channel 
s»  Concrete  Construction  : 

iii.  earth  and  sand  excavation I  120.7S 

1h.  earth  removed  from  street 276.00 

iH.  concrete  for  track  foundution 1.008.50 

n.  by  7*ft.)  pressed  steel  channel  ties.  7  to  rail  . .  8,113.88 
9-in.  98-lb.  girder  a^rooved  rail  In  30-ft.  lengrths, 

nts  laid  even  and  suspended  between  ties 6,160.00 

32*ln.  12-hole  splice  Joint  plates,  68.6  lbs.  per  pair  461.12 

s  1-in  by  3.6-ln.  joint  bolts  with  nuU 143.69 

track  laying 1,400.00 

I   113,678.94 

iciea    1,267.89 

per  mile $13»946.83 

lb.  Girder  Orooved  Rail  on  Oak  Ties,  6-in.  Con- 
ete  Construction: 

yds.  earth  and  sand  excavation |  490.36 

yds.  earth  removed  from  street 1.120.80 

yds.  6-in.  concrete  for  track  foundation 6.035. 50 

Is.  sand  cushion  for  tamping,  lining  and  surfacing 

m    46.00 

-in.  by  10-in,  by  6-ft  8-in.)  white  oak  ties,  11  to 

II     2.284.48 

9-in.  98-lb.  girder  grooved  rail  in  30-ft.  lengths, 

ints  laid  even  and  mwpended  between  tieft 6,160.00 

3ga  0.6626-ln.  by  6.6-ln.  standard  railroad  spikes  . .  91.50 

s  22-ln.  8-hole  continuous  Joint  plates 1.436.16 

1-ln.  by  4.375-ln.  joint  bolts  with  nuts 109.26 

f5-in.  by  5-ft.  2«in.    round  tie  rods,  6  to  rail,  four 

75-ln.  nuts  per  rod 264.00 

r  track  laying 1,400.00 

il 118,437.04 

ncles    1.843.70 


k< 


t  per  mile $20,280.74 

)llowing  is  a  summary  of  reproduction  new  of  the  track : 

?ht  track  (166  72  miles) $2,634,565 

fc  in  car  stations  and  yards  (12.93  mlies)   116,686 

al  and  curved  track  (13.7  miles)   708,894 

ftl  track $8,360,145 

locking   31.442 

ibftHlnM  (1.396)    22,725 

loJeH  (668) 16,482 

T  hydrants  (8)   690 

linery.  tools,  track,  stock,  etc 130,566 

uon  foremen's  outfit 39,386 

lal  track,  etc. $3,601,336 

3  Includes  curved  track  and  guard  rails  (for  which  there 
1.000  lln.  ft.  or  17.8  miles  of  rail),  frogs,  switches,  crossings, 
e  nece.Msary  excavation,  concrete  and  broken  stone  founda- 
The  unit  prices  used  for  curved  track  (previously  given)  ap- 

cover  the  cost  of  ties,  track  fastenings,  etc.     While,  as  pre- 
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▼lonsly  staled,  the  "Special  Y*s,  tumouts^  etc^"  occupied  rs!: 
miles  of  track,  there  is  no  definite  statement  as  to  tlie  total  mflea^v 
of  curved  and  npecial  track:  but,  if  we  subtract  tlie  15f.72  sun 
of  straiffht  track  and  the  12.93  miles  of  track  In  car  atatlooB  mM 
yards  from  the  183.84  miles  of  all  track,  we  have  1S.7  mllca  whi;^ 
Is  probably  the  entire  mileage  of  curved  and  specisd  track. 

Dividing  each  of  the  above  9  items  by  188.34,  we  have  the  folio* • 
Ing  cost  per  mile  of  track: 


1.  Straight  track.  0.865  mile I1S.K; 

2.  Track  in  car  stations  and  yards,  0.070  mile t'' 

8.  Special  and  curved,  0  07S  mile SJv 

Total  track %1%V'' 

4.  Interlocking I  ■ 

5.  Catchbasins K* 

6.  Manholes    i- 

7.  Water  hydrants • 

8.  Tools,  stock,  etc. Ti: 

9.  Division  foremen's  outfits ::» 

Total    |lM4e 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  straight  track  cost  $1€«170  per  tailed! 
straight  track,  and  that  the  special  track  cost  $51,760  per  mile  oi 
special  track.  The  amount  of  track  stock,  etc  Cltem  8),  Is  ob- 
viously more  than  normal. 

The  present  value  of  track,  etc.  Is  $2,599,222,  or  72.8%  of  the  ces: 
of  reproduction  new  $3,601,336).  It  Is  stated  by  Mr.  Barcrott  tk:.: 
no  very  accurate  determination  of  the  condition  of  the  ties  was  pos- 
sible, and  that  no  rail  renewal  records  had  been  kept  by  the  nil- 
way  company.  By  consultation  with  the  companies'  trackmefi  a:: 
approximation  to  the  condition  of  invisible  parts  of  the  tra^  w 
arrived  at 

"The  company  requested  that  $12,000  be  added  for  rail  tBsr«^* 
tion  at  the  mills.  No  inspection  of  rails  has  ever  been  raadc.  a- 
though  contemplated  in  the  future,  and  consequently  the  Item  h^ 
not  been  included." 

Most  of  the  rails  had  been  laid  14  years  prior  to  the  appeals^. 
*'  and  are  generally  in  a  run  down  condition." 

7.  Rolling  Stock.  There  are  1,000  passenger  cara^  of  which  i'^ 
are  open  cars  and  the  rest  closed.  The  average  cost  of  reprodoct..^ 
new  is: 

Car  body  and  truck $!»:"• 

Electrical  equipment   l.l«: 


Total    $3.4<: 

We  shall  give  the  cost  of  several  typical  cars  In  detail,  wbl<:h  a"* 
based  upon  the  following  unit  pricea  Closed  double  end  ear  bodf- 
for  single  trucks : 

fct 
f^ct'.  • 

16  ft.  length  of  body 11  t 

18  ft.  length  of  body ;  [ ;  ] ; ;   }  . 
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f.o.b. 
factory 

ZO  ft.  length  of  body .11.800 

21  ft.  length  of  body « 1.350 

22  ft.  length  of  body 1.400 

23  ft.  length  of  body 1,450 

24  ft.  length  of  body 1.50a 

25  ft.  length  of  body 1.550 

To  these  prices  of  car  bodies  |30  to  |82  Is  added  for  freight  to 
X>etroiL  The  above  prices  include  the  following  and  all  other 
minor  items  installed: 

Jhfonltor  Roof  Switch  Iron 

Jlood  Curtains 

J^latform  Ceiling 

Steps  Trimming 

Mangers  Headlight 

Glass  Hand  Bells 

Oongs  Finishing 

Bells  Cords  and  hangers 

Straps  Lighting  equipment 

Sanders  Register  fixtures 
Signs 

Closed  cars  (body  only)  double  truck  — 

f.o.b. 
factory 

28  ft.  closed  single  end 11,910 

29  ft.  closed  single  end 2,086 

Open  cars  (body  only)  single  truck,  double  end.  reversible. 

f.o.b. 
factory 

10  bench,  4  stationary  against  bulkheads $1,000 

9  bench.  2  stationary  against  bulkheads,  all  inside 1.000 

10  bench,  2  stationary  against  bulkheads,  all  inside 1.100 

11  bench,  8  stationary  against  bulkheads,  8  inside 1.150 

Open  car  (body  only),  double  truck,  single  end. 

14  bencti.  4  stationary  against  bulkheads,  10  reversible,  f.o.b. 

factory $1,450 

14  bench.  4  stationary  against  bulkheads.  10  reversible,  f.o.b. 

Detroit 1.490 

The  above  prices  include  the  following  and  all  other  minor  items 
installed : 

Switch  iron 

Bells 

Veneer  ceiling 

(flipped  glass,  D.  S.  A. 

Push  buttons 

Drop  guard  on  grab  handles  each  side 

Bulkhead  with  sashes  at  each  end 

Folding  running  board  on  each  side 

Incandescent  headlights 

Open  platforms  with  dashers 

Chain  guard  on  each  side 

Lighting  equipment 

Printed  duck  curtains  to  floor 

Cherry  and  ash  seats  with  slat  or  spindle  backs 

Crongs 

Ash  finish 

Bronie  trimmings 

Vestibule  signs 

Bulkhead  seats 
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Additional  equipment —  ^ 

Stove    125.06 

Hot  air  heater 40.0d 

filectric  heater   JO.Ot 

Truck,  Brill  21-E   275.00 

Truck.  Dupont,  7,000  lbs 350.0* 

Storagre  air  brake  trucks,  complete  |180  to 205.00 

Fenders,  Detroit   30.  uo 

Fenders,  Eclipse   25.(^0 

Track  scrapers,  per  pair 15 1>6 

Platform  gates  |4  to 5.('0 

Installation  of  electrical  equipment 40  00 

Trolley  retrievers   12.«»6 

Push  buttons  and  bells 10  Oti 

Sterling  registers,  Noa  1  and  15 23.Su 

Sterling  registers,  No.  8   SO.uO 

Motors : 

Westinghouse  12-A   |418 

Westinghouse  88  and  88-B 563 

Westinghouse  49    444 

Westinghouse  68  and  68-C   4SS 

Westinghouse  68   710 

Westinghouse  93,  9S-A  and  93-A-2 715 

Steel  D 415 

Steel  type  29 4S5 

Steel  tsrpe  84 C)7 


Controllers  — 

Westinghouse  K-  6 1155 

Westinghouse  K-10   95 

Westinghouse  K-11   105 

Westinghouse  K*12   110 

Westinghouse  K-14   120 

Westinghouse  K-28   155 

Westinghouse  K-34-B 275 

Steel  D  to  replace  with  K-12  drums %t 

Steel  34  to  replace  with  K-12  drums 34 

Steel  D  and  steel  34,  in  first-class  condition  without  replacement    73 
Steel  D  and  steel  84  replaced  with  K-12  drums 35 

Automotoneers :                                                                                   * 
Style  J  and  G I  12 

Overhead  Switches: 

Westinghouse     I  €  75 

Steel €.75 

Circuit  Breakers: 

Westinghouse  44.884-B.  44.885-B.  44.886-B  and  44,887-B I  25 

Westinghouse  11,303-B,  11,304-B 45 

General  Electric  form  M.  Q.  with  box 20 

Grid  Resistances: 

Two  grids,  per  set 121.00 

Three  grids,  per  set 24.50 

Four  grids,  per  set 3150 

Five  grids,  per  set 3S.00 

Two  grids,  per  set  strap 21.25 

Car  Fuses: 

D.  U.  R I  4.00 

D.  U.  R.  group  14   n 4.50 

Lightning  Arresters: 

Average 8  171 
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Is: 

« I  9.00 

es  — 

Mo.  1  cable 
So.  %  cable 
So.  4  cable 
31  2-in.  cotton  hoee 

I  81.00 

tea  — 

No.  1  cable 
No.  6  cable 
No.  4  cable 
of  2.6-in.  cotton  hose 

^    I  94.00 

lea  — 

No.  1 

No.  6 

No.  4 

of  2-ln.  cotton  hose 

1    1105.00 

lies  — 

No.  1 
No.  6 

of  2.6-in.  cotton  hoae 
il    1128.00 

jles  — 

No.  2 
Nd.  4 
No.  6. 

of  3-in.  cotton  hose 
U    1161.00 


• 


heel,  stand  and  pole 122.60 

allowing  are  costs  of  reproduction  new  of  typical  cars : 
I  A:    Jones  16  ft.  closed  car  body,  26  ft  over  all  (seating 
r  21),  single  truck,  double  end,  single  door,  cherry  finish, 
veiling,  carpet  seats,  Dupont  truck. 

ly  (11,130  less  $36  for  carpet  seats)  11,096 

}  and  assembling : 

end  storage  air  brake 205 

tnders,  2  at  |30 60 

scrapers,  2  at  |16 30 

agisters 20 

n  box 26 

langers,  racks,  etc 37 

ng,  assembling,  installing,  including  electrical  work  ...  162 

tal  car  body 11,624 

,  single,  Dupont   350 

ttal  car  body  and  truck 11,974 

I.  2  steel  D  at  $486 970 

Hers,  2  at  186   170 

otoneers,  2  at  $12 24 

iad  switches,  2  at  $7 14 

esistances,  8 21 

ise,  1  4 
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Liirhtninfir  arrester,  1    $      1 

Choke  ooil,  1   » 

Car  wiring  and  hose 1  i 

Trolley    : 


Total    U,: 


•  • 


Group  B:  Lewis  ft  Fowler  21  ft  doeed  car  body  immmtinm  cu^Md^ 
26),  32  ft.  over  all,  single  truck,  sinirle  end«  stnsle  door,  €±trzy 
finish,  carpet  seats. 

Car  body    $1.S:: 

Fittings  and  assembling 44: 

Trucks,  storage  air  brake 1>I 

Total  body  and  trucks .^  ,9L^il 

Electrical   equip,    (as  in  Oroup  1,  deducting  1   controller,   1 

auto  and  1  overhead  switch) !,::< 

Total    li.iM 


Group  C:  Cincinnati  23  ft.  closed  car  body  (seating 
30),  Zi%  ft  over  all,  single  truck,  single  end,  single  door,  oak  llDJsh. 
hot  air  heateri^  veneer  ceiling,  one  register  rod,  rroim  nosti  vt± 
stationary  backs  and  spring  rattan  cushions,  side  aide.  Dnpoe: 
trucks. 

Car  body 11.44: 

Air  heater    li 

Fittings  and  assembling 4  :.* 

Truck,  single   i:  j 

Total  body  and  trucks r |^i** 

Motors,  two  93-A  at  |736 1.4:< 

Controller,  1   steel   *^ 

Auto,   1    1; 

Westinghouse  circuit  breaker,  1 2j 

Grid  resistances,  3   Zi 

Car  fUKe,   1    4 

Lightning  arrester,  1 « X 

Choke  coil,  1   ? 

Wiring  and  hose I**: 

Trolley     U 

Grand  total    |4.dl/ 

Group  D:  Cincinnati  29  ft  closed  car  body  (aeating  capscrj 
40),  41  ft  over  all,  double  truck,  single  end,  double  door,  o^ 
finish,  veneer  ceiling,  spring  rattan  seats. 

Car  body    It  1!> 

Fittings  and  assembling: 

Single  end  storage  air  brake   H' 

Drop  fender   

Hot  air  heater   « » 

Signs    :• 

Hangers,  racks,  etc IT 

Fare  register Z"* 

Rear  end  snow  scraper 1 « 

One  track  scraper   IS 

Incandeacent  headlight    4 

Lamps,    resistance,    switch    bars,    cnishing   bars.    tn>llcy 

*t)pe,  folder  boxes,  coal  box,  etc   H 
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Handling*    assembling,    installinflr,    Ind.    electrical    work 

(140)   and  material   f    17S 

Total  flttlnflrs  and  assembllnflr I    66S 

IX>uble  truckH,  standard  0-50   B60 

Total  body  and  trucks |)»230 

Eaectrlcal  equipment: 

Motors,  2  Westlnghouse  (9S-A-2),  at  |736 11,470 

Controller,  one  K-12   110 

Auto,   1    12 

Circuit  breaker,  1  Westlnghouse 26 

OrldB,  2 21 

Lightning  arrester,  1 8 

Choke  coll,  1 0 

Wiring  and  hose 94 

Trolley     23 

Total    $4,997 

Group  E:  Stephenson  10  bench  open  car  (seating  capacity  50), 
26  ft.  body,  32^  ft  over  all,  single  truck,  single  end,  painted  in- 
terior, painted  slat  seats  with  spindle  backs,  bronse  trimmings* 
duck  curtains,  Dupont  trncks. 

Car  body    $1,182 

Fittings  and  assembling: 

Fender 80 

Fare  register  backs  7 

Signs,  hanger  and  racks 6 

Handling,  assembling.  Installing,  Incl.  electrical  work....  109 

Total  fittings  and  assembling $    153 

Trucks     850 

Total  body,  fittings  and  truck $1,636 

Mectric  Equipment:" 

Motors.  2  steel  D  at  $485 970 

Controller,  1  steel 75 

Auto.   1    12 

Overhead  switch,  1 7 

Resistances,  2  strap 21 

Car  fuse,  1  4 

Lightning  arrester,  1   8 

Choke  coll.  1   9 

Wiring  and  hose 94 

Trolley 28 

Grand  total    $2,853 

Group  F:  Stephenson  14  bench  open  car  (seating  capacity  70), 
84  ft.  body,  42  ft.  over  all,  double  truck,  single  end,  St.  Louis 
No.  47  and  Brill  27-F  truck.  4  Westlnghouse  12-A  motora 

Car  body $1,490 

Fittings  and  assembling 378 

Trucks   658 

Total  body,  fittings  and  trucks $2,421 

Electrical  equipment   2.052 

Grand  total   .$4,478 
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Summarixiiig  the  cx>Bt  of  reproduction  new  of  the  revenue  cara,  we 
have : 

Car  bodiei^  flttinfirs  and  trucks : 

618  closed  single  tfuck  cars |l,O9S,€03 

230  closed  double  truck  cars 745»705 

2S0  6pen  Mn^rle  truck  cars S74.569 

20  open  double  truck  cars 48»420 

S  miscel.  revenue  cars   14.044 

1,001  cAr  bodlei^  etc.   JlJnJii 

Electrical  equipment  for  same 1.1SC»427 

Grand  total,  1,001  cars  complete |3,464,7i0 

The  average  cost  of  reproduction^  new  of  eacdi  car  was: 

Car  body,  fitting  and  truck $2,271 

Electrical  Ekiulpihent : 

Motors 977 

Controllers    J8 

Automatoneer    I 

Overhead  switches  4 

Resistance  ^rids  22 

Circuit  breakers    11 

Car  fuse  boxes   3 

LIffhtnine  arrester   J 

Choke  coll J 

Car  wiring  90 

Trolley  stand 21 

Total  electrical  equipment II.IST 

Grand  total    12.445 

The  depreciated  or  present  value  of  these  revenue  cars  is: 

Car  bodieSi  fittings  and  trucks : 

518  closed  single  truck  cars I  74S.7S8 

230  closed  double  truck  cars 442.071 

230  open  single  truck  cars 188.800 

20  open  double  truck  cars 43,234 

3  miscel.  revenue  cars 13,454 

1.001  car  bodies,  etc 11,673,325 

Electric  equipment 998,747 

Grand  total $2,672,07C 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  depreciated  value  is  77.1%  of  the  cost  of 
reproduction  new.  An  Idea  of  the  age  of  the  cars  may  be  gained 
from  the  following  tabulation: 

Closed  single  truck  cars  (518)  : 

Tear  purchased 

99  In 1895 

339  prior  to  1900 

12  in 1906 

68  in 1906 

618 

Closed  double  truck  cars  (230)  : 

60  in 1903 

46  In 1904 
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In 1905 

in 1907 

In 1908 


ingrle  truck  cars  (230)  : 
prior   to    1900 

are  104  nqn-revenue  work  or  service  cars  and  2  non- 
special  cars  whose  cost  of  reproduction  new  is  as  follows: 
dies,  fittinfirs  and  trucks: 

:  cars   %  97,692 

al  cars 3.703 

•tal  car  bodies,  etc 1101,396 

1  equipment    95,808 

.tal     1197,203 

(predated  value  Is : 

es.  fittings  and  trucks $100,670 

1  equipment   74,532 

)tal    .$175,202 

3  88.8%  of  the  cost  of  reproduction  new. 

ork  car  equipment  comprised  the  following: 

Cost 
of  each 

V  plows    $2,300  to  $5,550 

nkler  (3,700  gals.)    2,733 

ckers     2.925 

•Ick   cars    3,028 

compressor  cars 2,000  to    3.224 

•motives,    electric    2,000  to    2,300 

Crete  breaker  (pile  driver)   2,091 

Crete  mixer  cars 3,765  to    7,596 

ast  dump  cars    900 

cars,  elec  ry 450  to       700 

cars,  steam  ry 700  to       800 

sand  cars 800  to    2,770 

grinder  car 3,470 

icel.  cars. 

il. 

^rand  total  cost  of  reproduction  of  the  1,001  revenue  cars 
!  104  work  cars  and  2  specials  is  $3,676.098 ;  and  the  depre- 
ralue  is  $2,861,403. 

op9  —  The  valuation  of  the  shop  buildings  has  already  been 
under  Buildings.  There  are  two  car  shops  whose  cost 
oduction  is  as  follows: 

i  Shops: 

ichinery  and  tools   $  93,464 

tteras    4,737 

irniture  and  fixtures 11,586 

Total    : .$109,787. 

ook 121,688 

Total  Monroe  Shops $281,476  • 
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Harper  Shops: 

Machinery  and  tools $  Zi.Z'-: 

Furniture  and  fixtures 4  ' 


Total    %  14.S.«< 

Stock    4 


A  r 


•  ■> 


Total  Harper  Shops $  ?*/ » 

Grand  total  both  shops |2€t.«. 


It  should  be  noted  that  nearly  half  this  amount  is  not  shop 
chlnery,  but  stock,  and  the  amount  of  stock  on  hand  appears  to  V 
excessive.  A  considerable  part  of  the  stock  Is  scrap  and  Btcva-i- 
hand  material. 

About  134,000  worth  of  patterns  were  not  Included  In  the  a;*- 
praisal.  The  report  says :  "  Patterns  are  not  an  asset,  as  tttnr 
cost  Is  lost  in  the  articles  to  which  they  are  necessary  as  a  matirr 
of  manufacturing.  To  have  given  the  company  the  so-called  c«^r 
of  making  patterns  would  have  made  it  necessary  to  have  elimlAateJ 
the  cost  from  the  manufactured  articles." 

In  the  shops  and  at  the  various  stations  there  are  14  air  cora- 
pressors  having  a  total  cost  of  reproduction  of  $18,552.  The.*^ 
are  5  air  charging  plants  having  a  total  cost  of  reproductioo  ct 
12,931.  The  following  is  a  fairly  tjrpical  cost  of  reproductJoB  ot 
the  air  compressor  outfits: 

1  (9  ins.  by  4^  in&  by  14  ins.)  Hall  Steam  Pump  Com- 
pany's 2 -stage  water  Jacketed  air  compressor,  ca- 
pacity 126  cu.  ft.  free  air  at  125  r.p.m.,  operated 
with  silent  chain,  not  including  Rochester  auto- 
matic oil  pump.  This  includes  60  h.p.  Westinghouse 
motor  and  starter,  automatic   |2,00v.C4 

1  (9  ins.  by  4V^  ins.  by  14  ins.)  Hall  Steam  Pump  Com- 
pany's 2 -stage  water  jacketed  air  compressor,  ca- 
pacity 126  cu.  ft.  free  air  at  125  r.p.m.  operated  with 
belt    1.050  i- ' 

1  76  h.p.,  type  76.  series  wound.  Walker  motor 50  •  % 

2  Steel  D  controllers  for  hand  starting,  at  $75 1$*  • « 

8   (3-ft.  diam.  by  15  ft.  by  7-16  ins.)  steel  air  storage  tanlcs, 

lap  Jointed  and  double  riveted,  at  |190 570  t* 

2  air  gages,  at  |3.90 1  >i 

1  Rochester  automatic  oil  pump,  lubricators,  tubing,  etc 1 4 1  i 

Pipe,  valves  and  fittings   IIh  :i 

Hose,  shafting  and  charging  boxes 15.  \« 

Belting  and  pulleys 1 4i'  •  i 

Lumber    ja "? 

Foundations    84.  k 

Chain  falls  and  track 4S  «( 

Electric  switch  board  and  wiring 269  '.< 

Tools 5"  ^ 

F^irniture  and  fixtures 47  *& 

LAbor    7:j  <• 

Total   - 88,135.57 

The  cost  of  a  typical  air  charging  plant  Is  as  follows : 

2  air  tanks  at  8190   8380  •*« 

1  air  gage 5  4 1 

Valves,  pipe  and  fittings 46  7 

Hose  and  fittings ^o  %« 
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• 


Chargriiur   boxes    I  12.50 

Labor 136.70 

Total    1612.15 

The  cost  of  reproduction  of  car  inspectors'  stock  and  outfits  at 
the  11  car  stations  is: 

J 

Tools I  6.168.88 

Furniture • 2.829.66 

Stock 39.826.24 

Total   $48,824.77 

Summarizing,  the  following^  is  the  cost  of  reproduction  and  pres- 
ent value: 

Cost  Present 

Reprod.  Value 

Monroe    Shops    $231,476  $174,074 

Harper  Shops  29.186  24,578 

Air  compressors,  etc 81.483  71.298 

Inspectors'  outfits 48.426  38.769 


Totals    $390,968  $308,719 

9.  Tools,  Materiala,  Suppliea,  Furniture,  Etc. —  The  cost  of  re^ 
production  new  is  appraised  as  follows: 

Emergency  station  outfit   $  76.144 

Car  station  furniture 80,736 

Oflflce  furniture,  etc 14,137 

ToUl .$121,017 

Stock  for  shop 237.641 

Stock  for  track  dept 367.980 

Stationary     34.478 

Grand  total    $751,016 

The  present  value  is  estimated  at  $728,158. 

The  items  of  stock  and  stationary  were  inserted  as  griven  by  the 
railway  company,  and  the  report  states  that  the  items  were  not 
checked  by  the  appraisers  as  it  was  impossible  at  the  time  to  dis- 
tinsruish  what  part  of  the  stock  was  needed  for  the  city  lines  and 
what  for  the  interurban  lines.  The  sub-committee  on  appraisal  rec- 
ommends a  reduction  of  about  $600,000  in  this  item. 

In  the  fore  part  of  this  article  it  has  been  shown  that  this  item 
9.  "  Tools,  materials,  supplies,  etc.."  amounts  to  $4,407  per  mile  of 
trackway,  which  clearly  shows  that  it  includes  a  great  amount  of 
stock  not  needed  for  ordinary  operation. 

Another  Appraisal  of  Detroit  Street  Railways.  The  following  is 
abstracted  from  the  Electric  Railway  Journal.  May  17.  1913.  In 
connection  with  a  suit  against  a  3  ct.  fare  ordinance,  the  follow- 
ing appraisal  data  were  submitted  by  Robert  B.  Rifenberick,  con- 
sulting engineer  of  the  Detroit  United  Railway  Co.  The  costs 
relate  only  to  the  city  lines  of  the  company.  The  cost  of  repro- 
duction was  estimated  to  be: 
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(1)  Power  department,  labor  and  materials $  S.25T  5 

(2)  Track  department,  labor  and  materials 8.44T  > 

(3)  Mechanical  department,  labor  and  materials B.OSl.T' 

(4)  General  department,  labor  and  materials l,9»f.-: 


•)« 


(6)  Total  labor  and  materials |18,f €i. 

(6)  Contingencies.  10% 1.05* 

(7)  Contractor's  profit,  10% 1.14^. 

(8)  Liability  insurance.  2%%  of  wa^es 114 

(9)  Builder's  risk,  1  %  to  2%  of  wa^es IT. 

(10)  Architects'  fee8..6% €* 

(11)  Cost  of  acquiring  land,  10% 7?.^'»- 

(12)  Engineering,    4% 7i*  y 

(13)  Organization  and  administration,  6% 1,0»I.:.: 

(14)  Carrying  charges  (interest).  9% 2.0C4.t: 

(15)  Financing.  8%    1,W>  v-. 

Total  $27.«1X.':« 

The  prices  were  those  of  Mar.  1.  1909.  exceptingr  tor  copper  arJ 
cement  which  were  averages  of  the  preceding  five  years. 

The  following  was  a  typical  estimate  of  the  cxMt  of  labor  sad 
materials  in  a  mile  of  straight  track. 

DETAIL.  OF  TRACK  VALUATION.  STRAIGHT  TRACK 

CONSTRUCTION 

Specification  for  1  Mile  of  7-ln.  91 -lb.  Plain  Girder  Rail  on 
Oak  Ties  in  Ashphalt-Paved  Street ;  8 -in.  Concrete  CoDstmcUoa 


47,520  sq.  ft.  of  3  Mi -in.  asphalt  top  oourse  and  binder 

moved  and  hauled  to  dump,  at  3  1-6  cts. %  l,S04.fi 

829  cu.  yd.  of  paving  concrete  removed  and  hauled  to 

dump,  at  $6.21    4,81*  ^s 

1,615  cu.  yd.  of  earth  and  sand  excavation,  at  35  ct.. . . .  63t»  i 
1,515  cu.  yd.  of  excavation  removed  to  dump,  at  11.48..  2,1CS.<& 
1,222  cu.  yd.  of  8-in.  concrete  for  track  foundation,  at 

17.13    8.T12 « 

29  cu.  yd.  of  sand  cushion  for  tamping,  lining  and  sur- 
facing ties,  at  $2.01  Vi    S«  4l 

1.672  6-in.  by  10-in.  by  6-ft.  8-in.  white  oak  ties  laid  19 

to  60  ft.  rail  length,  at  |1.18 1,97I.*< 

143  tons  of  7-in.   91-lb.  plain  girder  open-hearth  rail. 
in  60-ft.  lengths.  Joints  laid  even  and  suspended 

between  ties,  at  $48.44 C211  9! 

19%  kegs  9/16-in.  by  5H-in.  standard  railroad  spikes,  at 

15.05%     9»I4 

880  54 -In.  by  5-ft.  2-in.  round  tie  rods,  ten  to  rail,  with 

4  %  -in.  nuts  per  rod.  at  39  %  eta 34?  <4 

1  mile  of '^rack  laying 1,4A>'«    * 

176  7-in.  cast  welded  Joints,  at  $4.26 74» 

10,660  lin.  ft.  of  rail  plastering,  at  4  %  ct 4TS : 

715  cu.  yd.  of  paving  concrete  laid,  at  17.13 5,0>:  •» 

138  cu.  yd.  of  sand  cushion  for  paving,  at  |2.01H rT*    ■ 

4,974  sq.  yd.  brick  paving,  at  S1.38V& C8«5  <? 

306  sq.  yd.   of  3%-in.  asphalt  top  and  binder  laid  at 

11.50    4M " 

Total  cost  per  mile $41,271  v. 

Of  this  total  the  labor  cost  per  mile  is 20.6C3  :^ 

Location  of  this  construction,  Jefferson  Avenue  from  Bates  Strw: 
to  Mount  Elliott  Avenue.  20.740  lin.  ft..  3,928  mllea 

NoTB. —  These  are  reproduction  values  as  of  March  1.  1909.  ktl 
are  based  on  hand  labor  and  team  haul,  the  average  haul  beinir  2 
miles,  and  the  assumption  being  that  a  team  will  average  2  ton 
per  load  and  travel  18  miles  per  day. 
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Cost  of  Overhead -Trolley  Systems.  A.  D.  Williams,  Jr.,  Engi- 
neeiinff  News,  Dec.  28.  1909,  givetf  the  following  coat  data,  ob- 
lAined  in  the  construction  of  a  short  interurban  line  in  the  north- 
western portion  of  Ohio,  running  along  country  highways.  The 
0irork  was  done  in  the  summer  time,  and  there  were  very  few  inter- 
ruptlons  from  the  weather.  The  data  are  arranged,  in  all  cases, 
Lo  show  costs  per  mile  of  a  double-track  road. 

COST  PER  MILE  (DOUBLE  TRACK)  OF  OVERHEAD 

MATERIALS 

1,254  lb.  (2  miles)  No.  00  trolley  wire at  |0.176  1764.45 

104  trolley  ears.  No.  00,  15  in.  long at     0.23  23.92 

104  cap  and  cone  hangern,  nut  lock at     0.30  31.20 

500  ft.  6/16  in.  galv.  strand  wire   at     0.012  6.00 

500  fL  V4  in.  galv.  strand  wire at     0.009  4.50 

1 0  feeder   clips    at     0.09  0.90 

8  anchor  ears    at     0.38  3.04 

8  Lleb  strain  insulators,  anchor at     0.1 1  0.88 

4  bridle   clamps    at     0.19  0.76 

2  Qarton  lightning  arresters at     3.10  6.20 

8  wood  screws at     0.005  0.04 

1  lb.  friction  tape at-    0.32^  0.32 

2  pins,  bond  of  arresters  to  track at     0.02  0.04 

20  lb.  0  ground  wire at     0.06  1.20 

20  lb.  No.  0  cop])er  strand  insul.  wire at     0.18  8.60 

26  galv.  iron  staples 0.06 

2  trolley  wire  splicing  sleeves at     0.66  1.30 

6  lb.  solder  Vi^  and  ^ at     0.24  1.44 

1  Brooklyn   strain    insulator at     0.96  0.96 

Total  cost  of  overhead  material $840.80 

BRACKET-ARM  CONSTRUCTION 

With  37-ft.  Poles  Placed  in  Center. 
Bdaterlal : 

Total  cost  overhead  line  material $840.80 

52  pine  octagon  poles,  12  in.  by  8  in.  by  37  ft.  at  $8.75  455.00 

35  gal.  graphite  paint   at     1.15  40.25 

4  cu.  yd.  concrete  (1-3-5)    at     7.50  30.00 

104  bracket   arms  complete    at     3.60  374.40 

62  mach.  bolts.  13  by  %-ln.  nut,  washer at     0.06  3.12 

104  lag  screws,    %-in.  by   4-in at     0.025  2.60 

104  lag  screws,  %-in.  by  Z%-iTi at     0.025  2.60 

400  ft.  5/16-ln.  galv.  strand  wire at     0.012  4.80 

10  feeder  clamps  at     0.18  1.80 

5  porcelain  feeder  InMUlators   at     0.04  0.20 

5  galv.  lag  screws,  Vii-in.  by  4-in at     0.02  0.10 

12  drop  forged  eye-bolts,   %-in  by  16-in at     0.09  1.08 

7  gal.  black  paint   at     0.75  6.25 

5  guy   anchors    al     1.3U  6.50 

Total  materials   $1,768.50 

Labor : 

62  poles,  hauled  and  erected   at  $2.65  $137.80 

62  poles,    painting     at     0.30  15.60 

Erecting  2  miles  of  trolley  wire at  35.00  70.00 

Erecting  bracket  arms 30.00 

Hauling    material    18.00 

Clearing  foreign  wires  and  poles   93.40 

Trimming  trees   2.75 

Total  labor  $367.55 


t 
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Total  materials  per  mile $1,76B.K0 

Total  labor  per  mile 367.66 

Total  cost  per  mile  of  bracket-arm   construction 

(with  87-ft.  poles)    |2,13«.06 

WITH  30-PT.  POL.BS  PLACED  IN  CENTER 

Cost  of  37-ft.  pole  construction |2,13€.0S 

Cost  of  37-ft.  poies,  each   $8.75 

Cost  of  30-ft  poles,  each   6.75 

Difference  on  62  poles  at      13.00        16C.&0 

Total  cost  per  mile  of  bracket-arm  construction 

(with  30-ft  poles)    f  1,980.05 

CROSS-SPAN  CONSTRUCTION 

With  37  and  30-ft  Polea. 
Material : 

Total  cost  overhead  line  material $840.80 

62  pine  octa«en  poles,  12  in.  by  8  in.  by  87  ft  at  $8.75  466.00 

62  pine  octagon  poles.  10  m.  by  8  m.  by  30  ftat  6.76  t%>M 

8  cu.   yd.   concrete    ( 1-3-^6) at  7.60  60.00 

2,300  ft  6/16  in.  galv.  strand  wire at  0.012  27.60 

116  eye-bolts,  %-in.  by  16-in.   at  O.Od  10.44 

70  gaL   graphite   paint    at  1.16  80.S0 

14  gal.   black  paint    at  0.76  lO.SO 

6  guy  anchors at  1.30  6.S0 

400  ft  6/ 16-in.  gal  v.  strand  wire 0.012  4.80 

Total  materials 11.796.14 

Labor: 

104  poles,  hauled  and  erected at  82.66      $276.60 

104  poles,  painting 0.80           81.28 

62  span   wires,  erected    at  1.60          78.00 

Erecting  2  miles  of  trolley  wire at  36.00          70.00 

Hauling  materials 18.00 

Clearing  foreign  wires  and  poles 138.40 

Trimming   trees    14.6S 

Total  labor $625.86 

Total   materials  per  mile   11,705.14 

Total  labor  per  mile 626.85 

Total    cost   per    mile    of    cross-span    construction 

(with  37  and  30-ft  poles) $2,420.99 

WITH  ALL  30-PT.  POLES 

Cost  of  37  and  30-ft.  pole  construction $2,420.90 

Cost  of  37-ft  poles,  each $8.76 

Cost  of  30-ft.  poles,  each 6.75 

Difference  on  52   poles    at     $3.00        15100 


Total   cost   per   mile    of   crossHspan   construction 

(with  80-ft  poles),  dbl.  track *...,  $2,264.99 
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TRANSMISSION  LINE 

Provision  was  made  for  two  lines  of  wires*  but  only  one  line  was 
fully  equipped. 

Material,  per  mile : 

ht  crosu  arms.  4-in.  by  6-in.  by  6-ft,  for  two 

2-in.  pins at  (0.39        |80.al 

62  cross  arms,  4-in.  by  S-in.  by  8-ft.,  for  four  2* 

in.  pins   at  0.63          27.86 

S12  2-in.  locust  pins at  0.02S          7.80 

£2  pairs  iral.  iron  braces.  SO*in. )                        at  0.033        82.73 
52  pairs  cal.  iron  braces.  24-in.3  598  lb. 

208  carriage  bolts,   %-in.  by  4^-in.    at  0.014         8.91 

104  gal.  iron  lag  screws*  Mi'ln.  by  4*ft at  0.018          1.87 

208  cat  iron  lag  screws,  Vi*ln.  by  7-in at  0.026          6.20 

156  6-in.  porcelain  insulators at  0.46          71.76 

2.100  lb.  No.  4  bare  copper  wire at  0.176      367.60 

62  cable-top  glass  insulators   at  0.06           3.12 

62  special  locust  pins   at  0.03           1.66 

66  lb.  No.  4  copper  ground  wire at  0.176        11.38 

3  No.  4  Mel nti re  splices at  0.16           0.46 

7  gal.  carbolised  paint at  0.66            4.66 

900  lb.  barbed  wire,  galv at  0.038        34.20 

220  ft  %-io.  galv.  strand  wire  ties at  0.016          3.30 

Total  material  for  one  mile $686.17 

Liabor.  per  mile : 

3  miles  transmission  line  erected   1103.60 

1  mile  of  ground  wire  erected 21.46 

1  mile  of  barbed  wire  erected 21.46 

Total  materials  per  mile 6586.17 

Total  labor  per  mile 146.40 

Total  cost  1  mile  of  transmission  line (732.67 

FEEDER  LINE 
Material,  per  mile : 

3.600  lb.  0001»  feed  wire at  (0.076    (612.60 

52  feeder  pins   at  0.20         10.68 

52  cable-top  insulators   at  0.06            3.12 

550  ft.    5/16-in.   galv.   strand   wire    at  0.012          6.60 

6  eye-bolts,  %-in  by  16-in at  0.09            0.46 

20  lb.  No.  4  copper  tie  wire at  0.175          3.60 

2  \h,y»  and  %  solder at  0.28           0.66 

2  splices,  0000   at  0.22            0.44 

Total  for  material    (637.69 

Labor,  erection  of  feeder  wire (45.00 

Total  material  per  mile (637.69 

Total  lat>or  per  mile 46.00 

Total  feeder  line  per  mile (682.69 

COBfPARlSON  OP  COSTS.  PER  MILE.  DOUBLE  TRACK 

Cross  span     Cross  span 
Bracket      37  and  30-ft.    30  and  30-ft 

arm              poles  poles 

Trolley  wire  and  poles (2,136.05         (2.420.99         (2.264.99 

Transmission  line 732.57              732.57  732.57 

Feeder  line   682.69              682.69  682.69 


ToUl   (3,551.31         (3.836.25         (3.680.26 
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Overhead  Line  Construction.  The  folloHrlns  data,  by  K.  P. 
Boberts  and  J.  C.  Gillette  are  from  Bnsineerinff  and  Contraccias. 
bee.  11,  1907,  taken  from  Electric  Traction  Weekly: 

The  following  data  on  overhead  line  confitructlon  for  interarber 
electric  railways  are  baaed  on  actual  practice  and  on  tbie  aT«ra<« 
coats  of  a  large  number  of  lines  In  different  sections  of  the  Unitei! 
States.     The  elements  of  interurban  electric  railway  overhead  Xsat 
construction  are:   (1)  .A  conductor  from  which  the  cars  take  dee- 
tricfU  energy,  and  (2)  the  supporting  of  this  conductor,  which  bba? 
be  directly  by  brackets  or  by  cross  pans,  which  In  turn. are  m^- 
ported  by  poles.     Thes^  two  methods  of  construction  are   teraei 
respectively  bracket  suspension  and  cross-suspenalon.     The  trailer 
wire  may  be  supported  either  directly  from  insulators  carried  by  tbe 
brackets  or  spans,  or  by  steel  cable,  which  in  turn  is  supported  fey 
the  brackets  or  spans.     The  former  is  the  old  and  standard  mechad 
of  trolley  construction  so  long  used  on  direct  current  lines,  while  thr 
latter  is  the  new  "  catenary  "'  type  of  construction.     The  work  trr 
a  600-volt  direct  current  line  will  be  considered  first  and  then  the 
work  for  a' line  for  higher  voltage  alternating  or  direct   corrrat 
motors. 

«    *    •    •  <  •    .    .        • 

€O0'Volt  Direct  Current  Line.  The  general  character  of  oonstme- 
tion  will  be  wooden  poles  with  either  bracket  or  cross  susp^iatoa 
probably  the  former,  the  poles  being  spaced  90  to  100  ft.  For  most 
interurban  electric  railways,  even  for  light  traffic.  It  Is  adviaabte 
to  install  two  trolley  wires,  each  of  which  is  not  less  than  Na  3  ^ 
for  heavy  service,  and  in  many  cases  No.  4/0  Is  prefermbk. 
In  cases  of  very  light  traffic  No.  2/0  may  be  advlsatHe.  as  tht 
necessity  for  reHabllity  of  service  is  lessened.  In  most  cases 
there  must  be  such  amount  of  copper,  either  as  trolley  or  as 
trolley  and  feeder  wire,  as  will  equal  the  cross  section  asi 
weight  of  two  No.  3/0  wires.  It  costs  about  as  mu^  to  place 
such  copper  as  feeder  and  trolley  wire  as  it  does  If  all  Is  Ic 
the  form  of  trolley  wire,  If  the  saving  on  siding  constnxtroa 
Is  considered,  and  it  i^  preferable  to  place  two  trolley  wires,  as 
this  does  away  with  overhead  frogs,  and  in  case  of  the  breakuBf 
of  a  trolley  wire  avoids  a  tieup  of  the  road.  Trolley  wire  Is  hard 
drawn  copper  and  is  generally  Either  figure  8  or  grooved.  Rocrd 
wire  Is  somewhat  preferable,  for  carshop  yards  and  f6r  sharp 
curves,  such  as  turning  corners  on  city  streets,  but  the  forms  aboT« 
stated  ar^  preferable  for  high '  speed  runs  because  they  give  a 
smoother  running  surface. 

The  trolley  wire  is  suspended  from  the  bracket,  or  cross  sa»- 
pension.  by  means  of  a  hanger,  and  such  hangers  are  of  several 
types.  The  hanger  ear.  or  clip,  which  holds  the  trolley  wire,  should 
be  of  ample  length,  and  for  figure  8  or  gi<ooved  wire,  usually  oos- 
sists  of  two  Jaws  clamped  together  by  screwa  The  stud  which  sup- 
ports such  Jaws  passes  into,  and  is  supported  by,  the  tw>»u**'Hr 
material  of  the  hanger,  which  insulating  material  Is  In  turn  sup- 
ported by  a  cast  iron  or  brass  hanger  body,  which  latter  Is  se- 
cured  to  the  bracket  or  to  the  cross  suspension  cable.  In  the 
past,  troubles  have  been  caused  both  by  the  mechanical 
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of  the  structure,  and  also  by  the  electrical  weakness  of  the  insulat- 
ing material,  especially  after  exposure  to  varying  temperatures  and 
climatic  conditions,  but  hangers  and  clips  of  satisfactory  design  are 
now  obtainable. 

The  trolley  hanger  may  be  supported  by  a  bracket,  or  by  a  cross 
suspension  cable.  Steel  cable  should  be  not  only  of  sufficient  initial 
strength  for  the  purpose,  but  also  the  galvanising  should  be  care- 
fully inspected  in  order  to  assure  long  life.  The  bracket  consists 
of  steel  tubing,  angle  iron  or  T-iron,  generally  painted  in  order  to 
increase  life,  as  well  as  to  Improve  the  appearance.  An  over  sup- 
port gives  the  maximum  strength  at  least  cost.  In  some  cases  an 
under  support  may  be  preferable,  because  of  allowing  less  height  of 
pole. 

A  telephone  line  is  usually  provided,  and  a  metallic  circuit  Is  nec- 
essary. The  wires  are  placed  on  cross  arms  or  brackets,  and 
with  frequent  transpositions.  The  wire  for  the  telephone  line  is 
usually  No.  10  B.  ft  S.  gage  copper,  if  telephone  line  is  more  than 
60  to  60  miles  in  length,  but  on  shorter  lines  it  may  be  high  grade 
Iron  wire. 

The  costs  submitted  are  probable  costs  between  limits,  but  even 
though  a  maximum  limit  is  given,  the  actual  cost  may  sometimes 
exceed  these  figures,  depending  on  local  conditions. 

Starting  from  the  standpoint  of  the  cheapest  practicable  construc- 
tion, we  have  30  ft  poles,  90  to  100  ft.  spacing,  and  bracket  sup- 
ports, and  with  double  overhead  No.  000  trolley.  The  cost  of  such 
construction  will  approximate  the  figures  given  by  Table  IV. 

TABLE  IV.     COST  PER  MILE  OP  BRACKET  CONSTRUCTION 

SINGLE  TRACK   600  VOLT  TWO  NO.   000  TROLLEY 

WIRES.    POLES   SPACED    100   FT. 

From  To 

63  SO-ft  poles  in  place  and  framed,  poles  de- 
livered on  cars  $4.00-16.00 I    326  |  476 

63  brackets  in  place  with  fittings 180  210      < 

ESars,  hangers,  etc.,  in  place 60  76 

2  miles  No.   3/0  trolley  with  splicers,  at  20 

ct.-26ct 1,100  1.400 

Erecting  same  100  160 

Siding  construction  pro  rated 76  100 

Curve  construction  1,600  ft.  additional  cost  60  76 

6  anchors    8.60  16 

200  ft  strand  for  guys   2.26  2.50 

2  half  anchorages    6  10 

Lags,  clamps,  etc 6  8 

Per  cent  on  material  for  handling 76  100 

$1,975.76       $2,620.50 

Add  for  lightning  arrester 10  20 

Add  for  telephone  system  pro  rated 75  100 

$2,060.76  $2,740.60 

If  all  poles  are  anchored  add 160  266 

If  S6-ft  poles  are  used  add  (poles  $6.00  to 

18.60)     130  160 

Total .*$2,350.76       $3,166.60 
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If  for  any  reason  it  Is  decided  to  use  suspension  instead  of 
bracket  construction  with  the  same  pole  spacing  and  aiae  of  troOe}'. 
then  the  approximate  cost  will  be  as  sriven  by  Table  V. 

TABLE  V.    COST  PER  MILE  OP  SPAN  CONSTRUCTION  SINGLE 
TRACK  600  VOLT  TWO  NO.  000  TROLLEY  ^ITIRBS. 
POLES  SPACED  100  FT. 

BYom  To 
106  80-ft.  poles  in  place  and  framed,  poles  de- 

livered  on  cars  |4-|6 I    660  $  f  66 

Ears,  hangrers,  etc.,  in  place 50  7S 

Span  wire  erected 60  86 

2  mUes  No.  3/0  trolley  at  20  ct.-26  ct 1,100  1.406 

Erecting:  same   100  ISO 

Siding  construction,  pro  rated   75  106 

Curve  construction,   additional  cost 26  66 

6  anchors    8.50  IS 

200  ft.  strand  f6r  anchor  guys 2.26  2.$) 

2  half  anchorages    5  16 

Lags,  champs,  etc 6  8 

Per  cenL  on  material  for  handling 100  ISO 

12,190.75  |a.<H>S.S6 

Lightning  arresters   10  26 

Telephone  system  pro  rated 75  166 

If  all  3 5 -ft.  poles  are  used  (poles  at  |6.00  to 

18.50)     260  226 

If  poles  are  anchored  add 320  S26 

Total    62.856.76        6S.97S.S6 

m 

In  case  transmission  wires  are  required  for  transmlaBion  of  elec- 
tric energy  from  the  power  house  to  substations,  such  timnsmissiott 
wires  may  be  placed  entirely  on  cross  arms,  or  In  the  cuBt  of  three 
phase  transmission,  two  of  such  wires  may  be  on  one  two-i»ln  aim 
and  the  third  wire  on  a  pin  on  the  top  of  the  pole  or  on  a  bracket 
on  the  side  of  the  pole.  Of  course  the  pole  top  cannot  be  used  if  a 
ground  wire  Is  located  at  such  point.  The  cost  of  conMmctiOB  as 
a  three-phase  transmission  line  will  approximate  the  flsuree  glrcn 
by  Table  VI. 

TABLE  VI.  COST  PER  MILE  OP  BRACKET  CONSTRUCTION 
SINGLE  TRACK  600  VOLT  TWO  NO.  000  TROLLEY  WIRES. 
POLES  SPACED  100  FT.  WITH  THREE  PHASE  33.000  VOLT 
TRANSMISSION  LINE  ON  TROLLEY  LINE  POLfiS,  2-PIX 
CROSS-ARM  AND  POLE  TOP  PIN  CONSTRUCTION. 

From  To 
53  35-ft  poles  in  place  and  framed,  poles  de- 
livered on  cars  at  66.00-68.60 |    455  6  636 

Ears,  hangers,  etc.,  in  place 50  7S 

68  brackets  in  place  with  fittings 180  zie 

2  miles  No.  3/0  trolley  with  splicer  at  20  ct.- 

26  ct 1.100  1.460 

Erecting  same > 100  ]S6 

Siding  construction  pro  rated 75  lO^ 

Curve  construction  1,500  ft.  additional  cost  65  |60 

«a5  anchors    8.50  15 

200  ft.  Rtrand  for  guys 2.25  I  s« 

2  half  anchorages  .' 5  10 

X<ag8,  clamps,  etc. 6  .6 
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From  To 

63  4  by  6  in.  by  4  ft.  6  in.  cross-arms I  16  |22 

159  2  by  13  in.  oak  pins  paraffined 9  11 

169  33,000  volt  porcelain  insulators 90  120 

106  20  by  1)4  by  hi  in.  cross-arm  braces  galv.  6  6.60 

106   %    by   5  cge.   bolts    1  1.26 

63   ({  by  4  lasr  bolts 0.60  0.76 

63   %  by  13  mch.  bolts 3  3.76 

Erecting  arms,  pins  and  insulators 26  86 

8  miles  No.  2  copper  wire  with  splicers  at  20 

ct.-26  ct    638.40  829.92 

E^rectin?  same 126  170 

Per  cent  on  material  for  handling 140  190 

Total    $3,098.76  |4,096.67 

Add  for  trolley  Hghtnlng  protection 10  20 

Add  for  transmission  lightning  protection....  60  260 

Add  for  telephone  system  pro  rated 76  100 

Total    13.233.76  14.466.67 

If  all  poles  are  anchored  add 160  266 


Total    $3,393.76       $4,730.67 

From  the  above  the  principal  unit  costs  of  the  cheapest  practicable 
character  of  line  work  can  be  ascertained,  and  Fuch  additions  must 
be  made  as  are  necessary  for  special  overhead  work  around  car 
shops,  and  in  connection  with  bridges,  city  work  or  other  special 
conditions;  also  the  cost  of  copper  for  feeders  or  for  transmission 
must  be  added  in  accordance  with  the  plan  decided  upon. 

The  next  consideration  is  as  to  whether  or  not  there  should  be 
additional  expenditures  in  order  to  increase  reliability,  or  possibly 
to  decrease  maintenance  or  depreciation,  or  both.  Some  of  the  mat- 
ters considered  may  be  as  follows :  ( 1 )  Reduction  of  pole  spacing ; 
(2)  increasing  size  of  poles;   (3)  anchoring  all  polea 

Instead  of  using  wooden  poles  the  substitution  for  same  of  iron 
poles  or  possibly  reinforced  concrete  poles,  or,  in  extreme  cases, 
which  at  present  are  not  likely  to  be  considered  in  connection  with 
interurban  electric  railways,  the  use  of  steel  bridges  may  be  con- 
Bidered. 

The  matter  of  making  stronger  the  supporting  structure  must 
necessarily  be  considered  in  connection  with  what  it  is  to  support 
and  frequently,  also,  in  connection  with  the  character  of  the 
ground. 

Relative  to  the  first  it  is  evident  that  the  heavier  the  trolley  wire 
the  greater  will  be  its  strength,  and  therefore  the  greater  the  pos- 
sible spacing  of  the  supporti^  and  also  the  greater  the  strength  re- 
quired at  such  supports  If  catenary  construction  is  used,  usually 
the  advisable  spacing  distance  will  be  materially  increased. 

As  to  the  second  proposition,  the  less  the  first  and  maintenance 
cost  per  pole,  then  the  nearer  together  the  poles  should  be  placed, 
but  if  the  ground  is  rock,  marsh,  etc.,  it  may  be  preferable  to  use 
structures  allowing  greater  spacing  and  having  increased  unit 
cost,  and  possibly  less  cost  per  mile. 

For  standard  trolley  construction,  the  limit  is  usually  90  to  100 
ft  spacing.    These  distances  are  determined,  first,  by  the  strains 
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in  the  trolley  wire  when  it  is  pulled  tlgrht  enough  to  give  &  steadj 
running  trolley  wheel,  not  having  too  grraat  a  kink  at  the  pofr: 
where  the  trolley  wire  is  supported  from  the  bracket;  and  aeooed 
by  the  mechanical  strength  of  the  ear  and  the  trolley  wire  wberv 
it  is  attached  to  the  ear;  consequently,  if  it  la  destred  to  increasK 
the  spacing  of  the  supporting  structures  in  order  to  reduce  first  oobk 
and  also  maintenance  charges,  some  form  of  supfiort  for  the  trolii^ 
wire  other  than  the  ordinary  ears  and  hangers  must  be  saed. 

Wooden  pole  construction  for  single  or  double  track  can  be 
amply  strong  up  to  a  spacing  of  160  fL  by  uaing  poles  of 
mercial  size,  if  same  are  properly  set  and  proper  consideratioe  la 
given  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  necessity  of  gnyiag;  etc 
This  refers  to  pole  strength  and  not  to  the  supporting  of  the  win. 

The  catenary  supported  trolley  has  been  developed  durlnff  the  IsK 
two  or  three  years.  This  method  of  suspension  provfdee  a  mdt 
means  of  supporting  the  trolley  wire  with  spans  up  to  SOO  ft  la 
length.  In  this  class  of  construction  the  trolley  wire  is  y*^|>— "^^-^^ 
from  a  steel  messenger  wire  supported  by  insulators  carried  oe 
brackets,  cross  suspension  cables  or  bridges.  The  trolley  is  sai>- 
ported  from  the  messenger  wire  by  hangers  spaced  from  10  to  H  ft 
apart,  depending  upon  the  design.  The  physical  limit  of  span  tai  this 
class  of  construction  is  determined  by  the  strength  of  the  bms- 
senger  cable,  and  also  to  a  slight  extent  by  the  lateral  naovcaxat 
of  the  trolley  caused  by  wind  pressure.  It  is  evident  that  Che 
tighter  the  messenger  wire,  the  less  will  be  the  lateral  movemcat  ta 
the  trolley,  but  as  the  stresses  in  the  messenger  on  spans  of  tb« 
same  length  and  loading  increase  approximately  inversely  as  the 
sag,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  run  above  the  safe  loading  of  tke 
messenger,  especially  under  conditions  of  sleet  and  high  wind. 

There  are  two  general  classes  of  catenary  construction,  the  Ma- 
gle  catenary,  and  the  double  catenary.  In  the  single  catenary  coe- 
struction  the  trolley  wire  is  supported  from  a  single  steel  cable  car- 
ried by  insulators  upon  the  brackets  or  spans,  while  in  the  doebte 
catenary  the  trolley  wire  is  carried  by  two  steel  cablea 

In  either  type  of  construction  the  messenger  cables  may  be  car> 
ried  either  by  brackets,  span  wires,  or  bridgea  In  ordinary  lat«^ 
urban  trolley  construction,  we  usually  find  the  messenger  carrud 
by  a  bracket,  while  in  city  streets  we  frequently  find  spaa  wtrt 
construction.  The  bridge  construction  consisting  of  towers  oc 
each  side  of  the  track  and  a  bridge  spanning  the  tracks  Is  sddom 
used  for  anything  but  the  heaviest  eli^ss  of  work,  such  as  electrifivd 
steam  railroads. 

The  bracket  construction  is  the  cheapest  In  nearly  all  msrii.  and 
is  usually  satisfactory  for  the  purposes  of  the  ordinary  Interortea 
road.  The  span  wire  construction  Is  only  used  where  oondltioQS  an 
such  as  to  require  it,  as  the  span  construction  la  rather  expeasitv 
and  not  particularly  satisfactory.  'It  requires  longer  poles  and  pro- 
duces a  more  severe  loading  of  the  poles  than  is  the  ease  with  tkt 
bracket  construction. 

The  double  catenary  construction  produces  a  structure  whkh  k 
very  rigid  as  regards  wind  pressure  and  yet  ta  flexible  as  r^arts 
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vertical  presmires.  This  type  is  the  highest  development  of  the  art 
at  this  time,  but  because  of  Its  great  cost  Is  only  used  In  the  elec- 
trlflcatlon  of  trunk  lines  of  the  heaviest  class.  It  Is  not  proposed 
in  this  article  to  discuss  this  phase  of  electric  railroading*  but  to 
oonflne  It  to  simpler  and  less  expensive  forms  that  are  applicable 
to  ordinary  interurban  roads. 

As  ordinarily  constructed  the  single  catenary  trolley  has  a  pole 
spacing  of  from  100  to  160  ft.  and  the  trolley  Is  attached  to  the 
messenger  cable  either  by  means  of  three  hangers  placed  at  Inter- 
vals of  40  to  60  ft.,  or  by  means  of  nine  or  more  hangers  placed  at 
intervals  of  10  to  17  ft.  The  spacing  referred  to  Is,  of  course,  the 
normal  spacing  and  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  hangers  with 
longer  or  shorter  spacing  Is  used  where  local  conditions  require^ 

For  convenience,  we  will  hereinafter  refer  to  the  three  hanger 
type  of  construction  as  the  long  spaced  type,  and  that  using  nine 
or  more  suspension  hangers  as  the  short  spaced  type. 

Meaaenger  Cable, —  In  the  single  catenary  construction  the  mes- 
senger or  cable  which  supports  the  trolley  consists  of  a  steel  cable 
ranging  from  perhaps  6-16  In.,  as  a  minimum,  to  )4-in.  as  a  maxi- 
mum, diameter,  and  usually  made  up  of  a  seven  wire  strand,  either 
of  the  grade  known  as  *'  Siemens-Martin  '*  steel  or  that  designated 
*'  high  strength  steel."  The  cable  is  supported  by  porcelain  In- 
milators,  such  insulators,  being  usually  mounted  on  iron  brackets. 
Tlie  following  table  gives  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  ordinary  slses 
of  steel  strand  of  the  various  grades: 

Siemens-  High  Extra 

Dlam.  in.  Reg.  Martin         Strength  H.S. 

%                   3.060  5.100  7.600 

9-32                   4.380  7.300  10.000 

6-16                    4.860  8,100  12.100 

%                  6.700  6.800  11,000  17.260 

7--16                  7,500  9.000  16.000  22.600 

0.800  11,000  18.000  27,000 

19,000  26,000  42.000 


^ 


The  prices  of  cable  bear  such  relation  to  the  strength  that  the 
cost  of  cable  necessary  to  carry  the  given  load  is  approximately 
independent  of  the  grade  of  cable  used.  However,  the  lower  grades 
of  cable  suffer  most  from  corrosion,  while  the  better  grades  are 
hardest  to  manipulate.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  "  splice  "  the 
high  strength  or  extra  high  strength  steel  cable,  and  all  Joints  in 
such  cables  are  made  by  means  of  clamps. 

Brackets. —  As  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  keeping  insula- 
tors in  an  upright  position  on  pipe  brackets,  brackets  are  now  gen- 
erally made  of  2)4  by  2^  by  %  or  6-16  in.  T  bar,  or  2  by  2)4  by 
)4-in.  angle  bars  supported  by  a  rod  or  strut  The  insulators  are 
attached  to  a  suitable  pin  casting  by  means  of  Portland  cement, 
such  pin  casting  being  held  to  the  brackets  by  set  screws. 

Inaulatora, —  The  insulator  is  the  vital  point  in  high  voltage  trol- 
ley line  construction,  and  as  this  insulator  is  subject  to  severe  ser- 
vice, care  should  be  taken  in  its  selection.  Insulators  for  600  volt- 
age work  are  generally  3  by  3  )^  ins.,  one  piece,  double  petticoat  por- 
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celain  insulators,  and  tested  for  6,000  volts.  Of  oourae  with  hlite' 
voltages,  larger  insulators  are  used;  for  example,  with  €.600  r^l: 
current,  insulators  as  large  as  8  ins.  in  diam.  by  6  ins.  high  are  x 
use. 

Hanffera. —  The  hangers  used  to  support  the  trolley  trotn  the  mes- 
senger, in  general  consists  of  a  mechanical  damp  for  the  troUey. 
usually  consisting  of  two  sections  drawn  together  by  acrewa  ajwl  re- 
sembling the  so-called  "  Detroit "  type  of  ear  used  in  dilrect  cnrrect 
practice.  The  attachment  to  the  messenger  is  made  by  means  of  a 
clamp  or  metal  loop,  bolted  around  the  messenger,  or  by  mwinti  <.■€ 
a  pair  of  sister  hooks  which  are  slipped  over  the  mowmnggr  sad 
driven  down  so  as  to  tightly  grip  the  wire.  The  oonnectioa  be- 
tween these  two  clamping  ends  is  made  by  means  of  a  romid  or  a 
fl^t  bar,  or  a  pipe,  attached  to  the  above-mentioned  parts  by  meass 
of  rivets,  screws,  or  pipe  threada 

All  bolts  and  screws  used  in  hanger  constmctloa  ahould  be  tboc^ 
oughly  locked,  as  otherwise  the  vibration  is  certain  to  reaott  ia 
their  working  loose.  The  hanger  should  preferably  ezpooe  aa  anali 
an  area  as  possible  to  wind  at  right  angles  to  the  trolley. 

Catenary  Construction  on  Curvet. —  On  straight  line  ooDatmotioa 
and  curve  construction  up  to  6  deg.,  it  is  possible  to  mataitaia  the 
150  ft.  pole  spacing,  but  at  4  deg.  and  6  deg.  it  la  adviaable  to  la- 
stall  a  brail  guy  with  two  pull-offs  per  span.  In  InstaUtiv  poU-oA 
for  catenary  work,  especially  if  pantograph  trolley  ia  to  be  ased, 
great  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  proper  dearanoea  are  givai 
for  the  end  of  the  pantograph  trolley,  which  on  curve  work  ain 
rise  higher  than  the  trolley  wire  itself,  owing  to  the  aoper-eleva- 
tion  of  the  rail  at  this  point  The  pull-off  hangars,  aa  they  an 
^called,  for  curve  work  are  similar  to  the  regular  hangers  exovpt 
that  they  have  an  eye  placed  about  2  ina  above  the  trolley  wire  and 
another  one  about  2  ins.  below  the  messenger.  A  short  bndle  » 
attached  to  these  eyes  and  a  strain  insulator  is  cut  in  on  the  poll- 
off  wire. 

On  curves  up  to  8  deg.  the  curves  are  held  to  position  by  meanf 
of  steady  braces,  the  brace  being  an  insulated  stiff  rod  attached 
to  each  bracket  or  pole  and  to  the  trolley  wire'  in  such  manner  as 
win  resist  any  movement  in  a  horizontal  direction.  There  are  sev- 
eral types  In  use  at  present.  The  earlier  type  consisted  of  a  treated 
hickory  rod  attached  to  the  pole  by  means  of  suitable  dampo,  and  to 
the  trolley  wire  by  means  of  an  ear  similar  to  the  regular  haiwer 
ear ;  this  ear  in  turn  being  fastened  to  the  rod  by  a  gooseneck  by 
means  of  a  long  threaded  section  for  adjusting  the  position  of  the 
trolley  wire.  The  more  recent  types  are  attached  to  tha  bracket 
arm,  and  do  not  depend  upon  the  wooden  rod  for  insulation  but  ob 
porcelain  insulators  of  the  skirt  type,  similar  In  general  oonatmc- 
tion  to  those  supporting  the  messenger  wire.  There  are  two  types 
in  use,  one  having  a  long  arm,  which  is  attached  to  the  bracket 
close  to  the  pole,  and  the  other  having  a  short  arm.  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  outer  extremity  of  the  bracket;  the  arms  in  both 
cases  being  so  hinged  as  to  allow  vertical  but  not  horiaontal  mo- 
tion. 
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It  la  adylsable  to  install  half  anchoraeres  at  each  end  of  curves 
of  over  2  deg.  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  strains  resultlnflr  from 
contraction  in  the  line  each  side  of  the  curve. 

There  is  practically  no  tendency*  for  the  trolley  to  move  sidewise, 
due  to  the  iMunage  of  the  trolley  wheel  or  pantograph,  as  the 
measenirer  acts  in  effect  like  a  large  spring,  and  as  soon  as  the 
trolley  wheel  or  pantograph  relieves  it  of  some  of  the  tension  due 
to  the  weight  of  the  trolley,  the  messenger  will  rise  and  thus  keep 
dtroctly  over  the  trolley  wire. 

Sidinga. —  On  siding  construction,  if  the  wheel  trolley  is  used, 
the  oonst ruction  is  similar  to  that  used  on  high  speed  d.  c.  inter- 
urban  roads ;  that  is,  the  siding  trolley  is  brought  out  to  the  main 
line  at  the  switch,  and  then  carried  down  the  main  line,  parallel 
to  and  about  12  ins.  distant  from  the  main  line  trolley  for  a  dis- 
tance of  160  or  200  ft. 

If  the  pantograph  trolley  is  used,  the  deflector  set,  as  It  Is 
called,  consists  of  a  number  of  trolley  wires  or  steel  rods  of  similar 
crofls  section.  These  are  held  to  place  by  ordinary  trolley  ears, 
which  in  turn  are  bolted  to  cross  bars  spaced  about  3  ft.  apart, 
these  cross  bars  being  supported  by  the  main  line  and  siding  trolley 
wires.  The  ends  of  these  rods  are  raised  4  or  6  ins.  above  the  siding 
and  main  line  trolley  so  that  there  is  no  possible  chance  for  the 
end  of  the  pantographs  to  catch  them.  The  siding  trolley  wire  is 
passed  over  the  top  of  the  main  line  trolley  wire  and  carried  to  an 
aniAorage  on  the  farther  side.  A  deflector  set  should  be  installed 
on  both  sides  of  the  main  line  trolley  to  avoid  any  danger  of  the 
pantograph  catching  trolley  or  guy  wirea  Care  must  be  taken  in 
this  construction  to  see  that  the  siding  trolley  is  pulled  up  so  that 
the  raising  of  the  main  line  trolley,  owing  to  the  passage  of  trolley 
wheel  or  pantograph,  raises  the  siding  trolley  as  well.  It  must 
also  be  designed  so  that  the  effects  of  lateral  travel  in  the  main 
line  trolley,  due  to  expansion  and  contraction,  will  not  affect  the 
height  of  the  siding  trolley. 

A  number  of  different  types  of  section  insulators  are  in  use  for 
this  dass  of  work.  It  is  now  recognised  that  the  early  forms, 
which  depended  on  long  breaks  for  insulation,  are  not  practical. 
While  at  first  they  give  fairly  satisfactory  results,  climatic  condi- 
tions soon  produce  leakage  and  make  it  unsafe  to  work  on  a  section 
protected  by  such  Insulatora  There  are  two  or  three  different  types 
of  section  insulators  which  have  either  a  .long  air  break  or  a 
series  of  short  air  breaks  in  their  construction,  and  these  give 
promise  of  proving  satisfactory. 

Overhead  Croeeinga, —  Probably  the  points  which  have  given  the 
most  trouble  to  designers  of  catenary  supported  trolley  work  are 
those  points  on  the  line  where  the  line  is  crossed  by  overhead 
bridges^  used  to  eliminate  grade  crossings,  as  every  foot  these 
bridges  are  raised  means  an  increased  cost  for  the  approaches  and 
the  structure,  and  the  same  is  true  if  the  clearance  height  between 
the  bridge  and  track  is  increased  by  lowering  the  track  grade. 
Consequently  at  these  points  the  trolley  is  usually  depressed  to  the 
lowest  possible  wortdng  limits. 
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Both  the  tension  of  the  trolley- and  messens^r  and  tbm  niiward 
pressure  of  the  Collecting  device  tend  to  lift  these  wires  into  oootmct 
with  the  bridge  structure  and  they  must  be  so  secured  bm  to  rttM 
these  forcea     In  the  case  of  ordinary  d.  c.  constmction,  the  troDej 
is  rigridly  supported  by  hangers  closely  spaced  under  tbe   bridge* 
and  the  d.  c.  type  of  hanger  is  well  adapted  to  resist 
pressure.    But  with  catenary  construction  the  trolley 
ger  must  be  flexibly  supported  and  held  securely  acminst  lateral 
and  vertical  motion,  and  this  must  be  done  in  extremelsr  Umiud 
space,  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  clearances  suitaMe  for  tto 
voltages    used.     Catenary    trolley    construction    requires 
mateiy  18  ins.  more  clearance,  or  head  room  under  bridgie 
than  the  ordinary  d.  c.  trolley;  this,  of  course,  is  baaed  on  trolley 
voltages  of  from  3,300  to  6.600  volts,  where  an  air  space  o<f  at  lea;^ 
6  ins.  must  be  maintained  between  the  messenger  and  trolley  ani 
the  adjoining  frame  work  of  the  bridge. 

Two  general  types  of  bridge  construction  are  in  use.  one  kaova 
as  the  sleeve  type  and  the  other  as  the  skirt  type.  The  sleeve  type 
consists  essentially  of  a  corrugated  porcelain  tube  of  proper  Icngih 
and  thickness  for  the  voltage  used,  which  is  supported  on  a  bradDrt 
attached  to  the  bridge;  the  messenger  is  tied  to  this,  and  the 
struction  in  other  ways  is  similar  to  the  ordinary  bracket 
tion  excepting  that  at  this  point  a  steady  brace  is  installed  which 
is  anchored  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  trolley  rising. 

In  the  skirt  type,  the  construction  is  similar  to  tbe  ordiaair 
bracket  construction  except  that  the  insulator  pin,  instead  of  bdag 
supported  by  a  bracket  arm,  is  supported  by  either  a  woodea  or 
steel  bracket  bolted  to  the  bridge,  and  the  messenger  is  somsoded 
from  a  lien  insulator  as  usual  in  bracket  construction.  In  additioe 
to  this,  extra  hangers  are  placed  between  the  two  bridge  sappoits 
in  order  to  prevent  the  trolley  wire  rising  at  the  center,  beeauss  << 
the  upward  pressure  of  the  pantograph  or  trolley  wheel.  On  tach 
side  of  the  bridge  at  a  distance  of  20  to  26  ft.,  is  placed  what  is 
called  a  "  hold  down  span  '*  consisting  of  two  heavy  poles  secsreiy 
anchored,  with  a  cross  span  drawn  tightly  between  them,  the  dmsign 
of  the  span  being  such  as  to  limit  any  rise  of  the  trolley  and 
messenger  either  because  of  contraction  in  the  main  line,  or  from 
lifting  action  of  the  trolley  wheel. 

With  either  construction  the  trolley  and  messenger  wires  nast 
be  protected  from  bridge  drippings  by  means  of  a  suitable  mec&J 
shield  attached  to  the  bridge  structure  and  thoroughly  grounded 
At  points  each  side  of  the  bridge  where  the  trolley  wire  reaches  tu 
normal  height  half  anchorages  are  installed  in  such  manner  as  to 
pull  slack  towards  the  bridge. 

Meaaenger  TenaUm. —  In  erecting  catenary  trolley  work  caure  msst 
be  taken  to  see  that  the  messenger  wire  Is  so  pulled  up  that  there 
will  be  exactly  the  same  amount  of  deflection  In  spans  of  the  wuut 
length.  If  this  deflection  is  secured  for  the  standard  length  spaaa 
the  shortened  spans  will  take  care  of  themselves,  and  the  stratns  ti 
all  spans,  due  to  loading,  etc.,  will  be  the  same.  Unless  tbe  dellcc> 
tion  is  the  same  in  spans  of  the  same  length  the  strains  ariatiir 
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from  the  loading^  of  the  trolley  and  also  the  vibration  which  is  met 
in  service  will  cause  the  messenirer  wire  to  '*  travel."  This  travel 
manifests  itself  by  unequal  strains  on  the  messen^rer  insulators  and 
unless  the  tie  is  made  very  securely,  the  messenger  wire  will  slip 
through  and  in  this  manner  tend  to  equalize  the  tension,  but  the 
hangers  will  no  longer  stand  vertically  but  will  lay  at  an  angle 
producing  an  uneven  trolley  surface,  as  well  as  an  unsightly  appear- 
ance of  the  whole  construction.  If  the  messenger  wire  does  not  slip 
through  the  tie,  it  will  sooner  or  later  twist  the  bracket  around  until 
the  tension  is  equalised. 

The  strains  in  the  messenger  for  any  length  of  span  and  loading 
can  be  calculated  by  means  of  the  following  formula,  which  is 
expressed  in  simple  arithmetic: 

S  W  =  horizontal  strain  on  wire  at  center  of  span. 
S  =  strain  coefficient. 
W  =  weight  per  foot  of  span. 
Y2       X 

S  = +  — 

2X        6 
In  which  T  =  %  the  span  in  feet. 

X  =  deflection  at  center  of  span  In  feet. 

For  example,  with  160-ft.  span  of  %  in.  messenger,  weighing  45 
lbs.  and  a  deflection  of  1.6  ft.  we  will  have  by  substituting  the 
values  for  the  symbols : 

(76)2         1.6       6626       1.6 

8  = + = + =  1876.26. 

2  X  1.6  6  6  6 

W  =  0.8. 
S  W  =  0.3  X  1876.26  =  662.676  lb.  strain  at  center  of  wire. 

If  this  wire  be  used  to  support  a  trolley  wire  and  hangers  weigh- 
ing 106  lbs.  making  the  total  weight  supported  by  the  messenger 
150  Iba  or  1  lb.  per  ft  of  span,  we  will  have  S  W  =  1876.26  lbs. 

If  the  strains,  due  to  sleet  on  the  wire,  are  to  be  considered,  the 
weight  of  the  sleet  is  added  to  the  weight  per  ft.  of  wire,  and 
such  sleet  loading  is  usually  taken  as  a  layer  of  ice  ^  in.  thick, 
on  all  parts  of  the  structure,  the  weight  of  ice  being  figured  at  0.033 
lb.  per  cu.  in. 

In  determining  the  necessary  strength  of  messenger,  it  is  also 
usual  to  allow  for  the  loading  due  to  wind  pressure,  and  this  is 
commonly  taken  on  wires  or  other  cylindrical  surface  as  16  lbs.  per 
sq.  ft.  of  projected  area,  such  area  being  taken  at  the  increased 
figure  due  to  %  in.  thickness  of  ice,  and  on  flat  surfaces  at  27  lbs. 
per  sq.  ft.  In  order  to  obtain  the  strain  on  the  messenger  wire,  due 
to  wind  pressure,  we  must  calculate  the  area  of  the  messenger  wire, 
trolley,  hangers,  etc.,  which,  multiplied  by  the  pressure  per  square 
foot  gives  the  strain  due  to  wind. 

The  strain  due  to  wind  pressure  does  not  add  directly  to  that 
due  to  weight,  but  the  total  strain  in  the  wire  is  proportional  to 
the  diagonal  of  a  right  triangle,  of  which  the  load  due  to  weight 
forms  one  side,  and  the  load  due  to  wind  forms  the  other  side. 

In  deciding  on  the  size  of  the  messenger  wire,  it  is  necessary  to 
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allow  an  ample  factor  of  safety  under  the  most  severe  oooditiocs 
The  wire  selected  should  be  such  as  to  ^ve  a  factor  of  safety  c<< 
not  less  than  three  under  such  conditions. 

Care  must  be  taken  in  the  erection  of  the  wire  to  allow  for  con- 
traction of  the  wire  in  cold  weather  and  the  oonaequent  flattemi^ 
of  the  catenary  which  produces  additional  strains. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  strains  actually  produced  are  usoal.T 
materially  less  than  those  calculated  because  the  entire  stmcturt 
is  elastic  and  ^ives  more  or  less,  especially  at  the  curves. 

Coats. —  Tables  VII  to  UC  show  the  average  between  UnUts  vi 
different  types  of  catenary  construction.  Table  VII  abows  tbe  cost 
of  single-track  catenary  9  point  suspension,  160  ft.  pole  spaasc. 
bracket  construction,  and  designed  for  6.600  volt  work.  T^bie  VIIi 
shows  cost  of  double-track  catenary  9  point  suspension,  center  pck 
construction.  160-ft.  pole  spacing  for  6,600  volta  Table  IX  sbo^s 
cost  of  double-track  catenary  9  point  double-pole  bracket  coflstmc- 
tion,  160-ft.  spacing  for  6,600  volta 

TABLE   VII.     COST   PER  MILE  SINGLE-TRACK    9    POINT 
CATENARY  150-PT.  POLE  SPACING.  6.600  VOLT 

From  To 

36  36-ft.  poles  in  place  and  framed,  poles 

taken  at  |6  to  $8  delivered %  SIO  %  4S9 

36  brackets  with  fittings,  In  place 120  1S9 

6,280  ft.  No.  4/0  trolley.  3.382  lb.  at  20  ct.  to 

26  ct.  per  lb 676  879 

6.300  ft     %-in.    high    strength    steel    messen- 
ger cable    110  ISO 

86  messenger  insulators    IS  S% 

36  spans  catenary  hangers 40  72 

6  anchors     8.60  IS 

200  ft.  %-in.  high  strength  strand  for  guys. .  2.2S  *:  B» 

10  steady  braces  for  curves 30  46 

10  strain  inbulators    11  IS 

Per  cent,  on  material  for  handling,  etc 100  136 

Labor  erecting  catenary  trolley    160  :&¥ 

Labor  erecting  curve  trolley  1,600  fL  additional  60  7S 

2  half  anchorages    20  SO 

Siding  conKtructlon  —  pro  rated 100  ISO 

Lags,  clamps,  etc 10  is 

-     11.762.76  1X363  5# 

Add  for  lightning  arresters 10  6f 

Add  for  gd.  wire  Itg.  protection 150  2M 

Add  for  telephone  system  ^— pro  rated 100  iSo 

12,022.75        12,771 1; 

If  all  poles  are  anchored  add 108  189 

If  brackets  are  Insulated 40  €o 

Total     |2,170.7fr>       M.61SS4 

TABLE  VIII.     COST  PER  MILE  OP  DOUBLE-TRACK  9   POINT 
CATENARY.   CENTER  POLE,   160-PT.   POLE  SPACING, 

6,600  VOLT 

From  Xd 

86  36-ft.  poles  in  place  and  framed,  poles 

delivered  on  cars  $6  to  $8  each |    310  |  430 

72  brackets  with  fittings  in  place 240  SOO 
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From  To 

10.560  ft.  troUey.  6.764  lb.  at  20  ct.  to  26  cL 

per    lb 11,362  11,758 

10,600  ft   %-in.  high  strengrth  steel  messenger 

cable    220  260 

72  messenger   insulators    '30  60 

72  spans  catenary  hangers 80  144 

10  anchors     17  30 

800  ft.    %-in.  strand  for  guy    3.50  4 

20  steady  braces  for  curves 60  80 

20  strain  insulators    22  30 

10  30-ft.  pull-off  poles  in  place  and  framed       100  130 

Per  cent,  for  handling  material,  etc 110  140 

Labor  erecting  catenary  trolley   320  400 

Labor  erecting  curve  trolley,  3,000  ft  add. . . .       100  150 

2  half  anchorages 40  60 

Siding  construction  —  pro  rated 200  300 

Lags,  clamps,  etc. 10  15 

$3,214.50  $4,291 

Add  for  lightning  arresters 10  120 

Add  for  gd.  wire  Igt.  protection 160  400 

Add  for  telephone  line 100  150 

Total    $3,374.50  $4,961 

TABLE  IX.     COST  PER   MILE  OF  DOUBLE  TRACK   9   POINT 
CATENARY.  DOUBLE  POLE  LINE.  160-FT.  SPACING. 

6.600  VOLT 

From  To 

72  35-ft  poles  In  place  and  framed,  poles 

at  $6  to  $8.50  each  delivered'on  cars. .  $    620  $  860 

72  brackets  with  fittings  in  place 240  300 

10,560  ft  No.  4/0  trolley.  6,764  lb.  at  20  ct  to 

26  ct  per  lb 1,352  1,768 

10,600  ft  %-in.  high  strength  steel  messenger 

cable T 220  260 

72  messenger  insulators  30  60 

72  spans  cat  hangers 80  144 

10  anchors    17  30 

800  ft  %-in.  strand  for  guy 3.50  4 

20  steady  braces  for  curves 60  80 

20  strain  insulators    22  33 

Per  cent  for  handling  material   130  160 

Labor  erecting  2  mi.  catenary  construction. . .         320  400 

Labor  erecting  3,000  ft.  curve  construction  add       100  150 

2  double  track  half  anchorages 40  60 

Siding  construction  pro  rated   200  300 

Lags,  clamps,  etc 10  20 

$3,444.50  $4,616 

Add  for  lightning  protection   20  240 

Add  for  gd.  wire  Igt  protection 150  400 

Add  for  telephone  line 100  150 

$3,714.50  $5,406 

If  all  poles  are  anchored 216  360 

If  all  brackets  are  insulated 80  120 

Total     $4,010.50  $6,886 

In  deciding  whether  the  pole  line  for  double-track  shall  be  a 
double-pole  line  or  a  center-pole  line,  the  character  of  the  grading 
on  the  right-of-way  wU)  h4ve  to  be  taken  into  consideration.     If, 
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as  in  the  middle  west,  the  country  is  practically  level  az»d  do  ex- 
pensive cuts  or  fills  are  required,  possibly  the  sln^le«pole  constne- 
tion  will  show  a  saving  over  the  double-pole ;  however.  '«v-here  tli«r» 
are  expensive  flUs  and  cuts,  the  double-pole  construction  will  sbc^ 
a  saving  over  the  single-pole,  not  in  itself,  but  in  the  fact  that  the 
roadbed  will  not  have  to  be  as  wide  as  for  tlie  sin^Ie-pole  ct-s* 
struction. 

Cost  of  Overhead  Construction.    The  foUowtngr  coats,  from  Dau 
April,  1911,  are  averages  on  a  road  built  in  Illinois  in  1909. 

Cost  per  m  fe 

Poles,  35  ft.,  66  at  $6.46  each |3S4  75 

Poles,  30  ft..  66  at  $4.20  each 231  "^ 

Galv.  strand,  6-16-in.,  3,000  ft.  at  $0.87  per  100  ft. 2<> 

Galv.  strand,  %-in.,  2.000  ft.  at  $0.68  per  100  ft U «* 

St.  line  hangers.  55  at  $31.50  per  100  ft 17 ::: 

D  curve  hangers.  10  at  $67.00  per  100  ft 6  7  ♦ 

S  curve  hangers,  12  at  $40.00  per  100  ft A.P* 

Wood  strains.  9-in..  160  at  $14.50  per  100  ft tlM 

Strain  plates.  2  at  $32.00  per  100  ft 0  €i 

Connectors,  20-in..  2  at  $1.26  each 2->* 

Ears  (clip),  8-in..  66  at  $14.00  per  100 7.:» 

Solder  ears.  16-in..  25  at  $32.00  per  100 S  «' 

Insulated  crossings,  2  at  $9.00  each IS  v-' 

Solder,  26  lb.  at  $0.23  per  lb 5-TS 

Lightning  arresters,  6  at  $4.00  each 2$.^ 

Feed-in  yokes,  6  at  $28.00  per  100 H? 

Section  insulators,  1  at  $6.60  each   S  <<' 

Pony  insulators.  190  at  $1.61  per  100 2  57 

Transposition  insulators.  30  at  $6.90  per  100 1«^7 

Wire,  3-0  trolley.  2700  lb.  at  $0.16  per  lb 4«  e* 

Wire.  4-0  feeder.  3400  lb.  at  $0.16  per  lb 644>: 

Wire.  No.  10  tel..  2  mi.  at  $12.00  per  mile UH 

Wire,  signal.  2  roi.  at  $16.30  per  mile $•  <$ 

Feeder  insulators.  66  at  $6.00  per  100 ITS 

Pins,  malleable  iron.  5  at  $16.20  per  100 til 

Cross  arms,  4  pin.  110  at  $16.14  per  100 itU 

Locust  pins.  440  at  $13.80  per  1000 191 

Eye  bolts.  %-  by  12-in.,  galv..  110  at  $8.30  per  100 $  H 

Eye  bolts.  %-  by  12-in.  galv.,  110  at  $6.70  per  100 «27 

Lag  screws.  V4-hy  4  in.,  110  at  $1.16r  per  100 1  :7 

Braces,  24-in..  galv.,  220  at  $53.00  per  1000 11.C4 

Bolts,  carriage,  %-  by  4-ln.,  220  at  $6.50  per  1000 1.41 

O  washers.  2-in.,  220  at  $6.00  per  1000 1 1: 

Cut  washers,  %-in.,  220  at  $0.85  per  1000 f  IS 

Switch  pins,  3  at  $4.00  each 12  *»* 

Block  signal.  1  at  $260.00  each 25«  ^ 

Tools  and  incidentals 300  \* 

Labor,  digging  holes.  110  at  $6.50  each 60S (.» 

Labor,  hauling,  dressing  and  framing  poles,  110  at  $0.60  each  55  ».- 

Labor,  setting  poles   110  «w 

Labor,  line   ♦  300  »< 

Total $1.4Ti.71 

Cost  of  Overhead  Construction.  We  have  taken  the  folio wUf 
from  Pender's  American  Handbook  for  Electrical  ESngincera  T^ 
costs  given  In  Tables  X  to  XIII  will  serve  as  a  guide  In  maktaf 
preliminary  estimates. 

Extras  for  Curvea. —  Under  ordinary  conditions  ciirvee  add  aboat 
10%  to  the  cost  of  direct-suspension  conatnictlon  and  about  11% 
to  the  cost  of  catenary  construction. 
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a»tra%  for  1200-voIt  construction, —  The  followliiff  lunounts  should 
t>e  added  to  the  total  in  the  foUowincr  table  to  give  propel  values 
for    1200-volt  construction: 

Direct  suspension:  Per  mile 

Bracket  construction    |40 

Span  construction   40 

Catenary  suspension: 

Bracliet  construction ' |10 

Span  construction   10 


TABLE  X.     COST   PBR   MILE   OF  SPAN-WIRE  TROLLEY 

CONSTRUCTION    (600  VOLTS)    (EXCLUSIVE  OF 

TRACK  WORK  AND  BONDING) 


Material  (incl.  2  double 

curves) 
Yellow  pine  poles,  oc- 
tagon      16.00 

Iron  poles.  No.   2 19.00 

Iron  poles.  No.  4 36.00 

Cement 2.36  &  2.16 

Broken  stone 0.96 

Black  paint   0.90 

Span  wire 0.012 

Pull-off  wire    0.006 

Ho.  000  cu.  wire,  per 

lb 0.18 

Straight  line  susp.   . . .       0.286 

Side  reed  susp 0.67 

Deep  groove  ears  ....       0.286 

Frogs   3.26 

Diagonals    3.60 

Brooklyn,  strains 0.71 

Frog  pull-offs 0.36 

Pole  damps  0.12 

Globe-  strains 0.31 

Side-feed   wire,   No.   0, 

ins 0.102 

Double  bodies   0.93 

Single        "        0.63 

Miscellaneous 

Total  mat*] 

Labor  (incl.  2  double  curves) 

Setting  poles   

Trucking   

Painting  (1  coat)  .... 
Running  trolley  wire  . 
Building       2       double 

curves    

Putting  up  span  wire  . 

Total  labor 

Grand  total  per  mile 


Single  track 

Double  track 

Quan- 

Total 

Quan- 

Total 

tity 

cost 

tity 

cost 

88 

1628 

•  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

88 

11672 

•  •  •  « 

4 

144 

22  bbl. 

62 

33  bbl. 

71 

14  cu.  yd. 

13 

14  cu.  yd. 

13 

20  gal. 

18 

11  gal. 

10 

1260  ft. 

16 

2600  ft 

30 

1260  ft 

8 

2600  ft 

16 

•  Imi. 

483 

2  mi. 

966 

36 

10 

72 

21 

8 

6 

16 

-  9 

66 

13 

112 

26 

2 

7 

4 

18 

•  • 

•  • 

2 

7 

•  • 

■  • 

110 

78 

6 

2 

12 

4 

9 

1 

18 

2 

16 

6 

30 

9 

120  ft 

12 

240  ft 

24 

6 

6 

12 

11 

6 

3 

12 

6 

•  • 

1 

«  • 

7 

$1182 

$8138 

1156 

1138 

26 

26 

9 

12 

60 

76 

34 

60 

20 

20 

1294 

1320 

11476 


$3468 


Coat  of  11.000-voJt  catenary  construction. —  Under  favorable  con- 
ditions, an  11,000-volt  catenary  construction,  such  as  that  of  the 
Denver  &   Interurban  Ry..  with  sufilcient   conductors  for  a  half- 
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hourly  operation  of  two-car  trains,  ineludlnff  track  bondioff.  auU 
from  16,600  to  |5»000  per  mile  of  single  track.  (O.  S,  Lyford.  Proc 
A.  S.  C.  E.,  Aug.,  1908,  p.  540.) 

For  heavy  catenary  construction,  such  as  used  on  trunk  line 
railways,  the  cost  depends  entirely  upon  the  standards  selected, 
which  are  inclusive  of  the  consideration  of  importance  of  track,  in 
turn  bringing  into  consideration  the  advisability  of  wood  and  steel 
post  constructon,  cross-catenary  and  bridge-span  construction,  sinsie 
or  compound  catenaries,  etc.  The  cost  of  overhead  yard  oonstmc- 
tion  can  vary  from  |1,600  to  $3,000  a  mile  of  single  track,  depeadinf 
upon  number  of  tracks  spanned  and  type  of  oonstnictloa  BclsBted! 


TABLE  XI.  COST  PER  MILE  OF  SINGLE  TRACK  DIRBCT 
SUSPENSION  AND  CATENARY  CONSTRUCTION 

Adapted  from  (G.  E.  Review,  1910,  VoL  18,  p.  616) 

600-VOLT  UNS,   TAKOBNT  TRACK 

Direct  Catftnary, 

suspension  three-point 

Item  Bracket      Span  Bracket       Spaa 

Material : 

Poles,  8  in.  by  30  ft |265  |630  |160  |3i0 

Anchor,  guy  and  span  cables  ...  46  150  21  IM 

Messenger  cable 92  92 

No.  0000  trolley  wire 540  540  540  546 

Other  line  matl 146  99  144  111 

• 

Total   995         1.819  977  1.191 

Labor: 

Erecting  poles    185  371  126  252 

Mounting  brackets 13  . .  9 

Installing  span  wire  and  guys  . .  218  . .  144 

Stringing  and  clamping  wire  ....  75  75  200  2M 

Installing  anchors 75  100  50  69 

Total    378  768  385  6H 

Miscellaneous  extras 160  150  150  150 

Grand  total |1,518       |2,227       |1,512       $1«999 

The  following  figures  are  representative  of  modem  ll.OOt-volt 
trunk-line  catenary  construction,  using  steel  bents  irf»wnfti»  to  the 
recent  construction  on  the  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R 

Cost  of  construction  per  mile 
Number  of  tracks         Of  right  of  way  Of  single  track 

1  %  4.000-  7.000  14,000-  7.000 

2  8.000-16.000  4.000-  7.500 
4                            25.000-40,000  6,250-10,000 

Sidings,  with  wooden  pole  construction,  cost  from  $2,500  to  |8«506 
per  mile,  and  yard  construction  from  fl.SOO  to  |3,000  per  raOe  of 
track. 

Double  Track  Overhead  Trolley  Construction.  The  foUowlng  it 
from  a  Chicago  appraisal  made  in  1902,  by.  B.  J.  Arnold. 
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TABLB  XIL     ESTIMATED  COST  OP  TRIANGULAR  CATENARY 

CONSTRUCTION   FOR   11,000-VOLTS,   ORIGINAL 

N.  Y.  N.  H.  A  H.  TYPE 

(Elec.  Age,  Apr..  1908,  p.  96) 

CONTACT   LINE   &   SUPPORTS 

rkiio«tfu«  Per  mile  Per  mile 

Item  ^  ««!♦  ^  PrJce     single       four 

"""  track     tracks 

Steel       bridsref,       intermediate, 

every  300  ft,  wt.  13,000  lbs.     115  tons     $100.00       ....     111,500 
Steel   bridsres,   anchor;   every   2 

mi.,  wt.  23,000  lbs 5%    *'  100.00       676 

Foundations     for     intermediate 

bridge,     9     cu.     yds.     each 

side,    84  per  mile 306  yds.         10.00       3,060 

Foundations  for  anchor  bridge, 

12  cu.  yds..  1  per  mile  ....       12    **  10.00       ....  120 

Foundations,  special   ....  775 

Trolley  wire.  No.  0000  B.  ft  S., 

6280  ft 3,380  lbs.  0.18       |608 

Messenger  wires.  2-%  in.  steel, 

10.900  ft.    9,150    "  0.08         732 

Hangers,  10  ft.  apart 628  0.76         395 

Insulators,  two  every  300  f t.  . . .       34  O.GO  17 

Pins  and  yokes  for  above 34  0.76  26 

Strain  insulator  and  acces- 
sories, 16  every  two  miles  .         8  6.00  48 
Trolley   strain   insul.   &   section 

breaks.  4  every  two  miles  .         2  16.00  32 

Circuit  breakers,  8  per  section  . .         4  600.00      2,000 

Linemen's  materials   20 

Labor  on  trolley,  messenger  and 

supports   1,200       20,308 

Total  for  contact  system  ....  16,078     136,338 

TABLE  XIII.     FEEDER  SYSTEM 

'*^  i§        £       si 

Feeder  wires.  No.  0  B.  ft  S.  (two)  10,900 

ft.     3,380  lbs.  I     0.18     I    608 

Insulators    36  0.60  18 

Pins     36  0.50  17 

Circuit  breakers 1  500.00  600 

Control  wire  and  pipe  600  ft.  0.50  260 

'*        transformers,  6  kw.,  2  per  section          1  100.00  100 

Lightning  arresters ....  50 

Miscellaneous  material ....  20 

Labor  on  feeders 10.900  ft  0.03  327 

Total  for  feeder  system 11,890 

ESTIMATE  OF  COST  TO  PRODUCE  ONE  MILE  OF  DOUBLE 
TRACK  OVERHEAD  TROLLEY  CONSTRUCTION 

FOR  CITY  STREETS 

100  Iron  poles,  set  in  concrete,  at  |28 12.800.00 

60  4-pln  iron  cross  arms,  with  pihs  and  ins.,  at  18.96  .  197.60 

100  Small  Brooklyn  insulators  for  spans  at  50  cts 60.00 

IQO  aioV^  strain              ?2  c^  . , . , ,  82.0Q 
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90  Straight  line  hangers  at  S2^  cts. I       S9.:$ 

10  Feed-in                    "         "       60  cts. 5    . 

140  Soldered  9-in.  ears  at  16  cts. 21  4. 

12  Live  cross-overs  (estimated)  at  ^3 3<  » 

8  Insulated  cross-overs  (estimated)  at  ^6 4S :. 

8  2-way  frogs  (estimated)  at  |3 24  : 

8,000  ft  ^6-in.  galv.  strand  wire  for  spans  at  $10  per  M  l\  *^ 

6  Strain  plates        (strain  layout)  at  32  cts. l..-. 

12  Small  Brooklyn   (     "          "      )  **  60  eta. « 

12  Globe  insulators  (     "          "      )   ••  22  ctSL 2*4 

1,600  ft  ^-in.  galv.  strand  wire  (strain  layout)  at  $7.26 

per  M I#  ** 

20  Double    hangers    (2  double  curve  layouts)  at  44  c^ia.  "•  > 

20  Single              "          ("      "           "           "        )    "  36  ct».  7 1* 
1,000  ft    %-in.   strand    ("      "           "           "       >   "     $7.25 

per  M 7^: 

4  Heavy  Brooklyn  (2  double  curve  layouts)  at  70  eta.  r  <•• 

10,660ft  2-0  trolley  wire.  4.246  lbs.  at  13)4  cts S€:  ' 

2  00  splicing  ears  at  60  cts I 

liabor.  placing  spans,  trolleys,  etc 11%  k^ 

Total,  exclusive  of  feeder  wire 34.]vj   . 

Feeder  wire,  average  per  mile A,k^ 


'  I 


S8.10?.  : 

Cost  of  Trolley  Pole  Line  In  Washington.  The  foOowicc 
actual  costs  are  from  a  report  by  H.  P.  Gillette  on  his  appraisfti 
of  an  interurban  traction  company  in  Washington  in  1912.  f\Aes 
(cedar)  were  spaced  120  ft.  apart  on  tangents  and  closer  on  carves 
They  were  placed  on  one  side  of  the  track  and  10  ft  from  ceoter 
line.  They  were  of  such  length  that  the  top  of  the  pole  was  37  5 
ft.  above  the  rail.  They  were  framed  for  two  cross  arma.  but  th« 
lower  arm  only  was  put  on ;  it  was  a  6-pin  arm  4  in&  by  5  Ins.  by 
7  ft  The  two  pins  at  end  of  arm  nearest  track  carry  the  rD 
copper  telephone  wires.  The  feeder  is  carried  on  the  first  ptr 
beyond  pole  from  track.     There  were  637  poles  (28,017  lin.  ft). 

Labor:  Total        Permit 

Pay  roll,  construction  (detail  below)    3  6,200.11     343T': 

Pay  roll,  other  than  construction  crew 920.00         TT :: 

Total  labor 3  6.120.11     3514  N 

Material: 

Poles    (637)    •. 3  2.689.66  32:fi  M 

Cross  arms  (750)   202.60  IT. 

Pins  (1.150)    65.09  ST 

Eye  bolts 43.86  3  r  - 

CroBs  arm  braces 71.06  S  i' 

Machine  bolts    260.60  21  *•' 

Lag  screws 38.70  3  .  i 

Cut  washers ^ 69.47  5  ^^ 

Guy  wire 62.39  4  4 

Tools    0.86  •  'T 

Manilla   rope 10.04  0^* 

Freight  and  cartage 73.31  €J< 

Personal  expense 18.07  I S. 

Blueprints 1.18  01^ 

Temporary  construction  prorated 338.00  liAi 

Total,  material    ! 3  3,984.78     332$  M 

Total,  labor  and  material $10,044.89     f844.i: 
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Labor  deiaUt  follow:  Total      Per  pole 

670  brs.  foreman  at  $0.362 I    240.24     |  0.377 

336"    time-keeper  at  $0.272 91.16  0.143 

904"    framing  poles  at  $0.260 234.76  0.369 

6,811   "    digging  holes  at  $0.25^   1.500.86  2.366 

1.802   "    putting  on  X-arms  at  $0.306 661.70  0.866 

3,328   "    setting  poles  at  $0.284 946.61  1.489 

2,272   "    guying  and  anchoring  at  $0.289 665.90  1.030 

475   "    putting  on  brackets  at  $0.306 144.86  0.228 

63   "    blacksmithing  at  $0.301 16.95  0.026 

1,038   "  malcing    and    hauling    some    of    the 

poles  at  $0.292 803.65  0.477 

136   "    miscellaneous  hauling  at  $0.473 64.36  0.101 

1.327   "    dlstrlbuUng  poles  at  $0.287 880.34  0.697 

264   "  /'           other  material  at  $0,276  69.95  0.119 

8,405    "    total  at  $0,232   $6,200.11     $  8.168 

Pay  roll  other  than  construction 920.00         1.444 

$  9.612 
637  poles  purchascKl  or  cut,  as  below 4.220 

$13,832 
le  and  fittinga  details: 

>46  main  line  poles 25,111  lin.  ft. 

24   brace-poles 690   "     " 

68  bridle  poles  2,216  "     " 

37  poles,  average  44  ft 28,017   "    " 

ea  cut  on  right  of  way: 

4.018  lin.  ft.  at  114  cts $      60.20 

),070    "     "    at  U  ct 73.28 

1,488    '•     "   credit  to  r.  of  way  at  7  cts 804.16 

1,657    "     "    at  2%  cts 41.42 

1.160    "     "    at  3  cts. 94.60 

Total  right  of  way  poles $1,063.56 

a  purchased: 

128  Iln.  ft.  at  8  cts. $    162.24 

.386    "     "    at  10  cts 1.463.86 

:irand  total  poles  (637  poles)  at  $4.22 $2,689.66 

t  Arms: 

I   6-pln  at  $0.27  . .- $202.60 

1  H   by  9  in.  locust $     6.39 

steel    14.70 

N^o.   3  pins 45.00 

otal  pins  $  65.09 

iolta: 

Pit   in.  by  7  ins.  with  6  in.  thread  and  nuts $  43.86 

Arm  Sracea: 

V4,    by  1  V^  by  28  ins.  galv $  51.03 

^   by  1  ^  by  20  ins.     "       20.03 

»ta.]  cross  arms $  71.06 

te   Bolts: 

)   %   by  6  Ins.  galv $  57.37 

'    %   by  5  ins.  black 5.63 

by  1 6  ins.  galv 86.01 
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1,250  %  by  18  ins,  galv. Si: 

220  %  by  18  ins,  black -• 

100  %  by  22  ins,  galv i' 


*^ 


5,674  Total  machine  bolts 1^^ 

Xfap  Bcrewa: 

1,730  %  by  4  Ins.  gralv I  5« 

60  ^  by  6  ins.      "      -j_ 

Total  laff  screws %  5> 

Cut  Washers  : 

8,260  %  in.,  68  Iba I     «  • 

8.790  %  In.,  1,060  lbs. <•' - 

Total  cut  washers.  1,118  Iba I  «> » 

Chty  Wire: 

4.000  ft.  %  in.  single  galv.  strand,  1,195  lbs. %Sl. 

Labor  Costs  on  Trolley  Line  In  Washington.     The  following  ^'- 
were  prepared  by  Henry  L.  Gray  for  an  appraisal  on  the  PS'-t: 
Coast   In   1912.     An  economical   method   of  constructing  a  tro.:> 
system  involves  the  use  of  one  or  more  gan^s  made  up  as  folio* - 
per  day  of  8  hrs. 


1  foreman  at  |5.00 I  5 

2  linemen  at  |4.40 ! 

1  helper  at  |2.75 : 

1  auto  truck  with  helper-driver  at  |1.25  per  hr.  for  8  hrs.  ...     1^< 

Total  for  8-hr.  day |rs 

Average  cost  of  crew  per  hr. %  H 


Uf 


*- 


On  straight  span  construction  this  crew  could  average  2  8p»:-s 
per  hour,  at  a  labor  cost  of  |1.66  per  span.  This  figure  covers  i^^ 
placing  of  pole  collars  on  metal  poles  and  the  boring  for  eye  b^'^-^ 
in  wooden  poles,  but  does  not  include  the  drilling*  etc.,  f6r  biuM.:^' 
contacts. 

The  locating  of  the  frog  and  pullovers  at  the  point  wh«v  r«  * 
tracks  merge  into  one  (end  of  double  track)  can  be  done  by  tt' 
above  crew  in  approximately  an  hour,  a  labor  coet  of  $8,86. 

The  adjustment  of  the  2  frogs^  the  2  pullovers  and  the  tXriag^n 
of  the  wire  at  a  standard  crossover  has  been  found  by  expenesi^^ 
to  be  about  4  hrs.,  which  gives  a  labor  cost  of  |13.80. 

The   stringing  of  the   guys  and   adjusting   the   alignment  d  i 
single  track  curve  of  90  degs.,  would  require  approximately  8  hn 
a  labor  cost  of  |26.60. 

The  stringing  of  the  guys  and  adjusting  the  alignment  (tf  j 
double  track  curve  of  90  degs.  would  require  approximately  12  trsL 
a  labor  cost  of  840. 

The  stringing  of  the  guys  and  adjusting  the  alignment  of  a  doaK* 
track  of  46  dega  would  require  approximately  10  hr&»  a  labor  c\'<f: 
of  138.20. 

The  stringing  of  the  guys,  location  of  8  frogs  and  aligmnefit  r* 
the  2  curves  of  a  single  track  wye  would  require  approxlnuk'^^ 
12  hra,  a  labor  cost  of  |40. 
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The  stringing*  of  the  guys,  location  and  3  frogs  and  1  crossover, 
tofirether  with  the  alignment  of  the  2  curves  of  a  wye  located  on  a 
double  track  would  require  approximately  12  hrs.,  a  labor  cost  of 
$40. 

The  strincping  of  the  guys,  location  of  4  frogs,  and  a  crossover 
with  the  adjusting  of  the  alignment  of  the  3  curves  of  a  double 
track  branchoir  from  double  track  with  a  single  track  curve  forming 
a  wye,  would  require  approximately  12  hrs.,  a  labor  cost  of  $40. 

The  stringing  of  the  gruys,  location  of  2  frogs  and  adjustment  of 
the  aligrnment  of  the  2  curves  of  a  simple  double  track  branchoff 
from  the  double  track  would  require  approximately  8  hrs.,  a  labor 
cost  of  $26.60. 

The  stringing,  of  the  guys,  the  location  of  12  frogs  and  12  cross* 
overs,  and  the  extensive  adjustments  to  maintain  the  alignments  of 
all  the  curves  in  a  layout  comprising  a  double  track  crossing  at  90 
degs.  with  3  pairs  of  connecting  curves  would  require  approximately 
32  hrs..  a  labor  cost  of  $106.25. 

The  stringing  of  the  guys,  the  location  of  8  frogs  and  8  cross- 
overs, and  the  adjustment  of  the  alignment  of  the  curves  of  a  double 
track  crossing  at  90  degs.  with  2  pairs  of  connecting  curves  located 
diagronally  to  each  other,  would  require  approximately  16  hrs.,  a 
labor  cost  of  $53.20. 

The  stringing  of  the  guys,  the  location  of  6  frogs  and  3  cross- 
overs, and  the  adjustment  of  the  alignment  of  the  curves  of  a  double 
track  with  2  double  track  curves  leading  into  a  double  track  at 
90  degs.  would  require  approximately  16  hrs.,  a  labor  cost  of  $63.10. 

In  stringing  trolley  wire  it  would  be  economical  to  add  an  auto 
truck  with  driver,  a  lineman  and  2  helpers  to  the  standard  crew, 
at  an  additional  cost  of  $19.90  per  day,  based  on  the  same  rates. 
This  would  make  the  total  crew  cost  $46.45  per  day.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  crew  can  hang  up  1%  miles  of  trolley  per  day,  the  adjust' 
ment  of  alignment  on  curves  and  special  layouts  being  covered  in 
the  cost  of  the  layouts.  This  would  make  the  average  cost  of 
stringing  $31  per  mile. 

Overhead  Trolley  Construction  in  Chicago.  The  following  data 
are  abstracted  firom  Detailed  ESxhlbits  of  the  Physical  Property  and 
Intangible  Values  of  the  South  Chicago  City  Railway  Co.,  and  the 
Calumet-Eilectric  Street  Railway  Co.,  as  of  February  1,  1908,  ac- 
companying the  Valuation  Report  by  B.  J.  Arnold  and  George  Wes- 
ton. 

TABLE  XIV.     UNIT  POLE  COSTS 

WOOD   POLES,    CKOAB 

Length,  ft.,  and  diam.   top, 

ins 30-7    35-7  40-8  45-8  50-8  60-8 

Pole     $5,20  $8.10  $11.45  $15.10  $15.40  $17.60 

Labor    2.80     2.90  3.05  3.25  3.60  4.00 

TotH.1  cost 

Heeled    and    breasted 8,75  11,75  15.20  19.10  19.76  22.35 

Set  in  barrels 9.50  12.00  15.50  19.35  20.00  22.60 

Set  in  rock   10.00  13.00  16.50  20.35  21.00  23.60 

Set  In  1  yd.  concrete 11.50  14,50  18.00  21.85  22.50  25.10 

With  S.  P.  brace 9.00  12.50  16.00  19.85  20.50  22.10 
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The  scrap  value  of  each  of  the  above  was  estimated  to  be  |l«OfL 

IRON   POLES 

Lengrth.    ft 25  30  30  30  35  3S 

Size,  in 4-5-6  4-5-6  6-6-7  6-7-8  5-6-7  6-7-8 

Weight,    lb 450  526  1100  1322  1220  1479 

Cost,  pole  only.*  dol 15.76  18.37  38.50  46.27  42.70  61.76 

Cobt,  set  in  1  yd.  concrete. 

dol 22.37  25.18  46.75  55.00  51.25  61.00 

Scrap  value,  dol 1.69  1.97  4.15  4.95  4.55  6.55 


*  Based  upon  a  price  of  10.035  per  lb. 


WOOD  POLE  CROSS  SPAN  CONSTRUCTION 

1   TKOLLBT.    1   TRACK 

2  %-in.  by  12-in.  eye  bolts $0.24 

48  It.  span  wire 0.5S 

2  wood  strain  insulators 0.40 

1  Ohio  brasSk  or  equal,  hanger 0.45 

1  trolley  ear.  12-in.*   0.35 

Labor    2.00 


$3.99 

*  For  15-in.  ears  add  10.20  for  each  ear  to  prices  given. 

1   TROLLBT.    1    TRACK.    FBSO   SPAN 

2  %-in.  by  12-in.  eye  bolts $0.24 

36  ft.  No.  1/0  solid  copper  wire 1.47 

19  ft.  span  wire   0.21 

2  wood  strain  Insulators 0.40 

2  trolley    ears,    feeder    0.70 

1  stud  bolt 0.15 

Labor 2.00 


95.17 
Scrap  value   $1.25 

2   TROLLBTS.    2  TRACKS 

The  cost  of  this  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  1  trolley,  1  trad^ 
plus  1  hanger,  10.46.  and  1  ear«  $0.36,  a  total  of  $4.79.  If  no  wood 
strains  or  only  one  wood  strain  is  used  the  costs  will  be  $4.10  and 
$4.69  respectively.  If  2  Anderson  solid  hangers,  $0.76.  are  used 
instead  of  O.  B.  hangers  the  cost  is  $4.65.  Instead  of  $4.79. 

2   TB0LX«BT8.    2   TRACKS.   FBXO   SPAN 

The  cost  of  this  is  $6.87.  being  that  of  1  trolley.  1  track,  feed 
span,  $6.17.  plus  2  trolley  ears.  $0.70.     The  scrap  value  is  $1.45. 
Another  type  is  as  follows: 

2  %-in.  by  12-ln,  eye  bolts $0.24 

48  ft.  span  wire   0.55 

51  ft.  No.  1/0  solid  copper  wire S.65 

2  O.  B.,  or  equal,  hangers 0.90 

2  trolley  feed  ears 0.70 

2  wood  strains    0.40 

Labor 2.00 


Scrap  value 


S7.44 
$1.75 
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4   TROUiBTS,    2   TBACK8 

2  %-In.  by  12-iiL  eye  bolts 90.24 

82  It.  span  wire 0.92 

3  wood  strains    0.60 

4  O.  B.,  or  equal,  hangers 1.80 

4  ears,  12-in.   1.40 

Liabor 2.00 


16.96 
IRON  POLE  CROSS  SPAN  CONSTRUCTION 

2  TROIXETS,    2   TRACKS 

2  pole  collars 90.18 

2  elobe  strain  Insulators 0.60 

8  It.  span  wire 0.65 

2  wood  strain  insulators 0.40 

2  O.  B.,  or  equal,  hangers 0.90 

2  trolley  ears,  12-in 0.70 

abor 2.50 


15.83 

S   TROLLBTS,    8   TRACKS 

:  pole  collars |0.18  * 

globe  strains - 1.80 

!  ft.  span  wire  0.66 

:  O.  B..  or  equal,  hangers 1.35 

trolley  ears,  12-in.   1.05 

Lbor 2.60 


17.48 

IRON  CENTER  POLE  CONSTRUCTION 
4  TROtXJBTB,    2  TRACKS 

D.  B.  bracket  for  Iron  poles,  type  "  D  " %  7.92 

Anderson  solid  hangers 1.62 

:rolIey  ears,  12-in 1.40 

bor 4.00 


114.84 


4   TROLLBTB,    2  TRACKS,    PBBD  TAP 

dition  to  the  above  the  feeder  tap  has  18  ft.  No.  1/0  copper 
C.  $1.41,  and  6  ft  1  in.  loons,  |0.50,  making  a  total  of 
The  acrap  value  Is  $1.00. 

Cost  of  Overhead  Trolley  Work.    The  unit  costs  of  re- 
a  trolley  line  7.68  miles  long  tn  Washington  follows: 

tinsT  401  poles,  each  $0.70 

401  holes,  each 4.00 

26  poles,  each 116 

].nd  tamping  401  poles,  each 2.70 

•  401  poles,  each 0.70 

irmingr  and  bracing.  7.68  miles,  per  mile 66.04 

7.68   miles,  per  mile   21.75 

tlnsr  material,  7.68  miles,  per  mile 8.35 

up   95  spans,  each  1-26 

vork,   9.6  miles,  per  mile 91.90 

up  1 1 5.OO0  ft.  feeders,  per  ft 0.0067 

loivn  old  trolleys,  9.5  miles,  per  mile   8.88 
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The  wa^es  of  linemen  were  SO  cts.  per  hour;  mnd  of  heipers 
25  cts.  per  hour. 

The  foUowinir  actual  labor  costs  are  for  4.12  miles  of  new  tro.y 
line  work,  totaling  18.188  or  |775  per  mUe»  indudios^  ^212  per  c- 
for  trainmen: 

Diirsing  215  holes,  each I    i ' 

Raising  216  poles,  each I' 

Framing  215  poles,  each *' 

Hauling  216  poles,  incl.  loading  and  distributing,  each ^  ' 

Ouying  and  bracing  76  poles,  each *  ** 

Stringing  4.12  miles  of  trolley,  incl.  building  curves,  per  mile  14* 

Putting  up  180  brackets,  each ^  '  - 

Miscellaneous,  4.12  miles 33  * : 

Telephone  and  telegraph,  12.36  miles  of  wire,  per  mile I*  - 

Stringing  feeder.  4.12  miles,  per  mile ^»* 


The  cost  of  setting  57  8  5 -ft  trolley  poles,  same  place;  was  ms 
foUowa*  per  pole: 

Digging  holes $1.49 

Raising  poles 1.25 

Framing  poles 0.97 

Hauling  poles 0.49 

Miscellaneous  labor O.St 

Total  per  pole $4.60 

The  cost  of  putting  up  48  trolley  wire  spans  was  $1.4S  ttuA. 

Valuation  of  Distribution  System  of  the  Chlcsoo  Coitsolidatitf 
Traotlon  Co.  From  an  article  by  P.  J.  Kealy.  Ehigineering  and  Cce- 
tractlng,  Oct.  6,  1910. 

The   electric  power  distribution   system  has  been   divided  ivt^ 
Overhead  Trolley  Construction;  Feeder  System;    EacK^trical  Track- 
Bonding;  Conduit  System. 

The  report  on  the  valuation  by  B.  J.  Arnold  Includes  a  d^ 
tailed  estimate  of  all  poles,  cross  span  construction,  flttiac^ 
trolley  wire,  feeder  wire  (positive  and  negative),  feeder  att^:)- 
ments  and  supports,  track  bonding  cable,  wire,  etc.,  together  «itt 
special  work  construction  at  the  curves  and  in  car  houses. 

In  arriving  at  the  cost  new  of  the  poles,  wire  attachments^  Ar: 
all  equipment  whatsoever,  the  actual  cost  of  the  material  and  l^'f 
was  estimated  at  the  present  time  (Nov.  1,  1909),  and  to  tht:*  «»- 
added  16%  for  organisation,  engineering,  and  incidentalSL  Th«  4^ 
tailed  inventory  of  the  entire  system  was  made  by  inspection,  a*  ' 
all  quantities,  kinds,  oonditions,  and  <duiracter  whatsoever  w«rv 
fully  noted  in  detail,  from  which  the  cost  has  been  e.<«tlmated. 

Overhead  TroUepa.- — There  are  129.628  miles  of  overhead  trw:? 
construction,  the  valuation  of  which  Is  summarised  as  follows: 

Co«t  new 

Owned   by  companies $207,115 

Outside    interests    8.444 

Net    total    $198,879 

Org.,  eng.  and  Inc.,  16% 29.8K 

Grand    total $228,711 

Per  mile    l.TSI 
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e  unit  costs  used  in  flguriog  transmission  line  values  are  shown 
ables  XV,  XVI.  XVII  and  XVIII. 

TABLE  XV.     TROLIiEY  AND  FEEDER  COST  DATA 


Kind 


SiM. 


y 

y 

y 


1/0 
1/0 
2/0 


New 

(18/64  scrap) 

New 


y    2/0   (20/64  scrap) 

2/0 

2/0 

4/0 

, 4/0 

350  M. 

350  M. 

500  M. 

500  M. 

1,000  M. 

1,000  M. 

1.000  M. 


cir.  mils, 
cir.  mils, 
cir.  mil& 

mil& 

mils. 

mils. 

mils. 


cir. 
cir. 
cir, 
cir. 


d     

lubber, 
ad    ... 


350 
500 


M. 
M. 


cir. 
cir. 


mils, 
mils. 


£§ 

•s  ** 
<p« 

319.5 
239.0 
402.8 
296.0 
522 
410 
800 
653 
1.345 
1,076 
1.894 
1,540 
3,674 
3,100 
3,100 

8,495 

4,254 


•a  . 
I? 
|S 

90.047  10.01 

0.027  ... 

0.059  0.01 
0.033 

0.077  0.01 

0.045  . . . 

0.118  0.01 

0.073  .  .  . 

0.202  0.015 

0.119  ... 

0.284  0.015 

0.171  ... 

0.551  0.04 

0.468  0.04 

0.344  ... 


&^ 

10.057 

•  •   •   • 

0.069 

«  •  •  • 

0.087 

•  •   •  * 

0.128 

•  •   «   • 

0.217 

■       V      •       • 

0.299 

•   •    ■   • 

0.591 
0.508 


0.506 
0.63 


0.04 
0.04 


. .  •  • 
0.546 

0.67 

rriviniT  at  the  above  prices,  quotations  of  November  1,  1909, 
sed.  namely: 

ipper  at  mill    0.1326  per  lb.    . 

Vire    (either  bare  or  weather 

>of )     0.1460  per  lb.  f.o.b.  ChIca«o 

^d    Bare    Cable    0.1510  per  lb.  f.o.b.  Chlcagro 

d  W.  P.  Cable 0.1485  per  lb.  f.o.b.  Chicago 

Value    (Copper  Wire   and  bronze 

ts)      0.11     per  lb.  f.o.b.  Cfhlcago 

as  added  for  sag. 


TABLE  XVI.     POLE  COSTS ;  IRON  POLES 


Cost 
pole 
only 

Set  in 

Set 

Length, 

Weight, 

street 

inside 

ft. 

lb. 

in  con- 

curb  in 

Crete 

concrete 

-8 

28 

503 

$14.83 

120.83 

$25.46 

-6 

30 

532 

15.63 

21.63 

26.25 

-6 

30 

546 

16.02 

22.02 

26.64 

-7 

30 

675 

19.55 

25.56 

30.17 

-7 

31^ 

955 

27.26 

33.25 

37.87 

•7 

31 

689 

19.95 

25.95 

30.57 

-7 

33 

731 

21.11 

27.11 

31.73 

•7 

33 

722 

20.86 

26.86 

31.48 

'7 

36 

778 

22.27 

28.27 

32.89 

7 

40 

852 

24.40 

30.40 

35.02 

8 

40 

1.052 

29.95 

35.95 

40.57 

7 

45 

950 

27.15 

33.15 

37.77 

8 

30 

829 

23.80 

29.80 

34..42 

8 

31 

876 

25.10 

31.10 

35.72 
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Cost 
pole 
only 

Set  In 

Set 

Size, 

tiength. 

Weight. 

street 

inside 

in. 

ft 

lb. 

in  con- 

curb :r 

crete 

coDcrtrU 

6-7-8 

3S 

916 

26.30 

32.30 

3C.93 

6-7-8 

36 

966 

27.55 

33.55 

3§.1T 

6-7-8 

40 

1,087 

30.90 

36.90 

41.52 

6-7-8-9 

40 

1.273 

36.00 

42.00 

46€^ 

6-7-8 

46 

1,273 

36.00 

42.00 

46-6: 

6-7-8-9 

45 

1.428 

40.30 

46.30 

bv.ift 

6-7-8-9 

60 

1.602 

46.04 

61.04 

S5.66 

(Bracket  Type  complete.) 
8-4-6-6  80  913 


31.00 


41.62 


TABLE  XVII. 

POLE 

Dlam. 
of  top, 

Length, 
ft. 

Cost 
of 

in. 

pole 

20 

11.00 

26 

2.00 

6  Special 

30 

1.95 

30 

4.45 

30 

6.10 

35 

4.45 

35 

6.10 

35 

7.30 

40 

6.13 

40 

7.30 

8  Special 

40 

7.30 

45 

7.30 

46 

9.00 

45 

9.00 

50 

9.00 

50 

12.00 

8 

50 

12.50 

7 

60 

16.00 

Stub 

30 

6.10 

Stub 

36 

7.30 

POLE  COSTS ;  WOOD  POLiES 


Cost  of  settins^ 

(labor,  material. 

cartage  > 

t  -^ 

92.80 

$:- 

3.50 

5 

8.95 

T    » 

4.05 

* 

4.05 

1' 

4.05 

i 

4.05 

1         f 

4.20 

i:  '■ 

4.20 

1  • 

4.20 

11 

4.20 

i:  ■■ 

'       4.60 

r.  • 

4.60 

4.60 

1      • 

5.00 

14 

6.00 

r 

5.00 

« -  • 

6.00 

« 1 

4.05 

1*  " 

4.20 

11 : 

TABLE   XVIII.     UNIT    COSTS    OP   SPAN   CONSTRUCmOX      " 

VARIOUS  TYPES 

A.     Two  Trolleys  —  Span  Construction  —  Two  Iron  Poleo. 

2  Pole  bands   (solid  2-bolt),  at  $0.26 %   • 

2  Brooklyns  (medium,  malleable  iron),  at  10.60 

2  Straight  line  hangers.  W.  B.  Type  A  or  equal,  at  60.40.  . 

2  Ears.  12-in.  clinch,  at  10.26 

46  Ft.  5/16-in.  span  wire,  at  10.008 

Labor    

Incidentals  and  waste  at  5% 

Total    |%.i 

B.     Two    Trolleys  —  Section    Insulators  —  Span    Constmccior. — 

Two  Iron  Poles. 

T- 

2  Pole  bands  (solid  2-bolt).  at  $0.25 I 

2  Brooklyns   (mediums,  malleable  iron),  at  $0.60 

2  Section  insulators  (PhUa.  type),  at  $4.50 .' .'  *       ,  '. 
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Pt.  5/16-ln.  span  wire,  at  ^0.008 0.86 

Li&bor     2.60 

113.56 
EncldentaJs  and  waste  at  5%   0.68 

Total 114.24 

Two  Trolleys  —  Feeder  Span  Construction  —  Two  Iron  Poles. 

Total 

Pole  bands  (solid  2-bolt),  at  |0.25 $0.60 

Brooklyns  (medium,  malleable  iron),  at  $0.60 1.20 

Wood  strains,  1  ^-In.  by  9H-ln..  at  $0.15 0.30 

Solid  feed  hanger  ears,  at  10.46   0.90 

Ft.  4/0  W.  P.  wire,  at  |0.118 3.64 

Ft.  6/16-ln.  span  wire,  at  $0,008   0.12 

Labor     2.60 


$9.06 
Incidentals  and  waste  at  6% 45 


Total    $9.61 

Two  Trolleys  —  Span  Construction  —  One  Wood  and  One  Iron 

Pole. 

Total 

Pole  band  (solid  2-bolt),  at  $0.26 $0.26 

Brooklyn   (medium,  malleable  iron),  at  $0.60   0.60 

Steel  eyebolt,  12-in.,  atJ0.06 0.06 

Straight  line  hangers,  W.  E.  type  A  or  equal,  at  $0.40. . . .  0.80 

Ears,  1 2-in.  clinch,  at  $0.26   0.50 

Ft.  6/16-in.  span  wire,  at  $0.008 0.32 

Labor     2.60 


$5.02 
Incidentals  and  waste  at  6% 26 

Total    $6.27 

Two  Trolleys  —  Section   Insulators  —  Span  Construction  —  One 

Wood  and  One  Iron  Pole. 

Total 

Pole  band  (solid  2-bolt),  at  $0.26 $  0.25 

Brooklyn  (medium,  malleable  iron),  at  $0.60 0.60 

Insulated  eyebolt,  at  S0.16   0.16 

Wood  strain,  1  %-in.  by  9  %-in.,  at  $0.16    0.16 

Section  insulators  (Phila.  Type),  at  $4.50 9.00 

Ft  4/0  W.  P.  wire,  at  $0.118 4.13 

I  Ft.  5/16-in.  span  wire,  at  $0.008 0.10 

Labor     2.50 


» 


$16.89 
Incidentals  and  waste  at  6% 84 


Total    $17.73 

Two   Trolleys  —  Feeder   Span    Construction  —  One    Wood    and 

One  Iron  Pole. 

Total 

1  Pole  band  (solid  2-bolt),  at  $0.26   $0.25 

2  Brooklyns   (medium,  malleable  iron),  at  $0.60 1.20 

2  Wood  Btrains.  1%-in..  9H-ln.,  at  $0.15 0.80 

1  Insulated  eyebolt.  at  $0.16 0.16 

2  Solid  feed  hanger  ears,  at  $0.45 0.90 

0  Pt.  4/0  W.  P.  wire,  at  $0,118 3.64 
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12  Ft.  6/16-iii.  span  wire;  at  $0.008 « 

JLabor i 


Incidentals  and  waste  at  5% y 


\. 


Total    h  ^ 

G.    Two   Trolleys  —  Span  Construction  —  Two    W^ood    Poles. 

Til- 

2  Insulated  eyebolts,  at  $0.16 < ' 

2  Straight  line  hangers,  w.  K.  type  A  or  equal*  at  $0.40 

2  Ears,  12-ln,  clinch,  at  |0.26 ^' 

30  Ft.  6/16-in.  span  wire,  at  |0.008 ^  :* 

Labor    --* 

Incidentals  and  waste  at  5% ^  '" 

Total    1^  *-* 

H.    Two  Trolleys — Feeder  Span  Construction  —  Two  'Wood  Pi-U- 

Tct^ 

2  Insulated  eyebolts  at  $0.16 I?  *.* 

1  Globe  strain,  2 )^-in.  at  10.26 v  i 

1  Wood  strain.  1^4 -in.  by  9  Mi-in.,  at  $0.15 fc  -i 

2  Solid  feed  hanger  ears,  at  10.46 ?  - 

80  Ft.  2/0  W.  P.  wire,  at  |0.77 -  .1 

20  Ft.  5/16-in.  span  wire,  at  $0.008 •  .-. 

Labor I'- 

Incidentals  and  waste  at  5%  . .' i*.,i 


Total    $« 


y. 


L    Two   Trolley  —  Section    Insulators  —  Span    Construction  —  T«^« 

Poles. 

2  Insulated  eyebolts  at  $0.16 $  v  .J 

1  Wood  strain,  1%  by  9%-ln.,  at  $0.16 .^  .5 

2  Section  insulators  (Phila.  type),  at  $4.60 ^ 

46  Ft  6/16-in.  span  wire,  at  $0.008 »■   < 

Labor !j 

$777: 
Incidentals  and  waste  at  6% o  <. 

Total    $i:  ?5 

K.     One   Trolley — Span  Construction  —  Two    Iron  Poles. 

2  Pole  bands  (solid  2-bolt).  at  $0.25 %.>  i 

2  Brooklyns    (medium,  malleable  iron),  at   $0.60    1.-'* 

1  Straight  line  hanger,  W.  E.  type  A  or  equal,  at  $0.40 >'  •'- 

1  Ear,  12-in.  clinch,  at  $0.26 0.5 

40  Ft.  5/16-in.  span  wire,  at  $0.008 t»  i: 

Lat>or ;.  • 

Labor     , ••« 

Incidentals  and  waste  at  6% 0  -.' 


Total    |4 


>. 
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N.     One  Trolley  —  Span  Construction  —  One  Iron  and  One  Wood 

Pole. 

1  Pole  band  (solid  2-bolt).  at  10.25  I  0.26 

1  Brooklyn  (medium,  mailea'bie  iron),  at  |0.60 0.60 

1   Insulated  eyebolt  at  |0.16   0.16 

1   Wood  strain,  m,  in.  by  9  H  in.,  at  $0.16 0.16 

1  Straight  line  hanger,  W.  E.  type  A  or  equal,  at  10.40  . . .  0.40 

1   Ear.  12  in.  clinch,  at  |0.26    0.26 

40  Vt.  ^9  in.  span  wire,  at  |0.008 0.32 

Labor     2.00 


14.13 
Incidentals  and  waste  at  6% 0.21 

Total    M.84 

O.     One  Trolley  —  Span  Construction  —  Two  Wood  Poles. 

Total 

2   Insulated  eyebolts,  at  $0.16 10.32 

1   Straight  line  hanger,  W.  E.  type  A  or  equal,  at  |0.40 0.40 

1   Ear,  12-in.  clinch,  at  $0.26 0.26 

1  Wood  strain,  1  V4-in.  by  9  V^-in.,  at  90.16 0.16 

40  Ft.  6/16-in.  span  wire,  at  10.008 0.82 

Labor 2.00 

$3.44 
Incidentals  and  waste  at  6% 0.17 

Total    13.61 

P.     Two  Trolleys  —  Center  Pole  Construction  —  One   Iron  Bracket 

Pole. 

Total 

2  Straight  line  hangers,  W.  E.  type  A  or  equal,  at  $0.40 $0.80 

2  Ears*  12-in.  clinch,  at  $0.26 0.60 

Labor     2.60 

$3.80 
Incidentals  and  waste  at  6% 0.19 

Total    18.99 

Q.     Two  Trolleys  —  Section  Insulation  —  Center  Pole  Construction 

—  One  Iron  Bracket  Pole. 

Total 

2  Section  insulators  (Phila.  type),  at  $4.60 I  9.00 

2  Brooklyns  (medium,  malleable  iron),  at  |0.60 1.20 

Labor     2.60 

$12.70 
Incidentals  and  waste  at  6% 0.64 

Total    $13.34 

R.     Two  Trolleys  —  Feeder  Tap  —  Center  Pole  Construction  —  One 

Iron  Bracket  Pole. 

Total 

2  Straight  line  hangers.  W.  E.  type  A  or  equal  at  $0.40  ....   $  0.80 

2  Ears,  12  In.  feed  tap  (cast  lug),  at  $0.30 0.60 

20  Ft.  4/0  w.  p.  wire,  at  $0.18   2.36 

Labor 2.60 

I  6.26 
Incidentals  and  waste  at  6% 0.31 

Total    $  6.6^ 


* 
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S.    Two  Trolleys  —  Under  Elevated  Structure. 

ToUl 

2  Guide  troufirhs.  SO  in.  by  12  In.  by  3  in.  wood,  at  ^1.60  . . .  %  390 

2  Bam  hanfirers,  at  |0.40 0.i^u 

2  Kara,  12  in.  clinch,  at  10.26 0.50 

Labor I l.&<< 

Incidentals  and  waste  at  6% i).*^ 

Total    %  €.09 

T.     Two  Trolleys  —  Under  Elevated  Structure. 

Tout 

2  Guide  troughs,  80  in.  by  12  in.  by  8  in.  wood,  at  $1.50  ...  $  3.00 

2  Barn  han^rers,  at  |0.40   0.80 

2  Ears,  12  in.  feed  tap  (cast  lug),  at  |0.80 0  «d 

12  ft.  2/0  w.  p.  wire,  at  |0.077 0.93 

Labor 1.58 

%  C.83 

Incidentals  and  waste  at  5% 0.34 

Total    I  7-17 

In  appraising  the  transmission  line  the  construction  was  separated 
into  the  following  types  of  spans: 

A.  Two  trolleys  —  span  construction  —  two  iron  poles. 

B.  Two    trolleys  —  section    insulators  —  span    construction  —  two 

iron  poles. 

C.  Two  trolleys  —  feeder  span  construction  —  two  iron  poles. 

D.  Two    trolleys  —  span    construction  —  one    iron    and    one    wood 

pole. 

E.  Two    trolleyci  —  section    insulators — span    construction  —  one 

iron  and  one  wood  pole. 

F.  Two   trolleys  —  feeder  span   construction  —  one   Iron   and  one 

wood  pole. 

G.  Two  trolleys  —  span  construction  —  two  wood  poles. 

H.     Two   trolleys  —  feeder  span  construction  —  two   wood   poles. 
1.      Two     trolleys  —  section    Insulators  —  span    construction  —  two 

wood  poles. 
K.     One  trolley  —  span  construction  —  two  iron  poles. 
N.     One  trolley  —  span  conHtruction  —  one  iron  and  one  wood  pole. 
O.     One  trolley  —  span  construction  —  two  wood  poles. 
P.     One  trolley  —  center  pole  construction  —  one  iron  bracket  pole. 
Q.     One   trolley  —  section   insulators  —  center  pole   construction  — 

one  iron  bracket  pole. 
R.     One  trolley  —  feeder  tap  —  center  pole  construction  —  one  iron 

bracket  pole. 
S.     Two  trolleys  —  under  elevator  structura 
T.     Two   trolleys  —  feeder  tap  —  under  elevated   structure. 

In  inventorying  the  line  these  general  tsrpea  of  span  were  esti- 
mated and  also  every  variation  of  type.  For  example,  an  estimate 
was  made  of  general  type  A  and  of  24  variations  of  this  type. 
Usually  these  variations  are  in  minor  details  and  change  the  coA 
per  span  only  a  fraction,  so  that  we  give  here  only  the  itemised  costs 
of  the  general  types  as  in  Table  XVIII. 

In  estimating  the  wearing  life  of  trolley  wire,  1/0  was  assumed 
to  have  a  wearing  value  of  80  ^  lbs.  per  1.000  fL  and  2/0  of  10€.l 
lbs.     In  a  few  instances  the  trolley  wire  was  found  to  have  reached 
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estimated  wearln^r  value,  and  to  be  in  need  of  removal,  but 
in  service.  The  report,  therefore,  indicates  it  as  havingr  "  ez- 
ve  wearing  value." 

•eder  System. —  On  account  of  the  absence  of  data  on  the  year 
istallation  or  renewals  of  feeders,  and  on  the  interchange  of 
from  and  to  the  various  sections,  each  section  was  inspected 
etcrmine  the  present  worth.  A  summary  of  the  valuation  of 
eeder  system  is  given  in  Table  XX. 

>nding. —  In  estimating  the  cost  of  electrical  traclt  bonding,  the 
>U8  types  of  track  and  special  work  were  inspected,  and  tho 
tity,  size,  and  kind  of  wire,  etc.,  used  were  noted  in  detail,  and 
^predating  the  life  of  20  years  was  taken.  Table  XXI  gives 
imounts  and  values  for  electrical  track  bonding. 
nduit  Line. —  The  small  amount  of  conduit  line  was  estimated 
>llows : 

Material  Cost  new 

ft.  of  6-duct  conduit  and  18  manholes %  9,494.40 

nization,  engineering  and  incidentals,  15% 1,424.16 

110,918.66 

TABLE  — FEEDER  SYSTEM 
\f  aterial  Cost  new 

er.  copper,  1,746.569  feet  (330.586  miles)   1367.942.83 

er,  labor.  330.686  miles  (172.01  average  per  mile)   . .  23,807.04 

er.  equipment,  part  1  60,699.92 

er,  equipment,  part  2 6,606.27 

er.  equipment,  part  3 4,881.44 

er,  equipment,  part  4  18.715.10 

er.  equipment,  part  6 75.31 

?r,  equipment,  part  6   395.22 

er,  equipment,  part  7  614.78 

er.  equipment  (C.  &  P. )    1,863.73 

1476,401.64 
nization,  engineering  and  incidentals,  15% 71,310.25 

1646.711.89 
room  stock,  Center  and  Racine  Aves 2,149.69 


i'otal 1648,861.68 

Ight  of  Materials  for  Span  Wires.  Data.  January.  1914.  The 
ving  materials  usually  make  up  the  span  on  double  track 
ruction. 

-strain  insulators. 

-straight  line  hangers. 

-  trolley  ears. 

-seven-trand  galvanized  iron  wire. 

?ht-Ilne  hangers 3.25  lb.  each 

0.8  lb.  each 

galvanized  wire,  7-strand 0.126  lb.  per  ft. 

.  galvanized  wire,  7-atrand 0.21  lb.  per  ft. 

galvanized  wire.  7*Btrand 0.296  lb.  per  ft. 

.  galvanized  wire,  7-strand 0.415  lb.  per  ft. 

roUey  wire  per  ft   0.6393  lb. 
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S/O  trolley  wire  per  ft.   0.6071  lb. 

2/0  trolley  wire  per  ft   0.4024  lb. 

1/0  trolley  wire  per  ft    0.31»4  IK 

Strain  Insulators 2.2K      Ibw  taA 

Unit  Costs  of  Overhead  Construction.  The  following  are  esti- 
mated costs  of  trolley  line  work  on  the  Pacific  Coast  prior  to  th< 
war. 

Plain  Jnaulated  Span  Wirea, 

HaiiUng  and  distributing:  Two  helpers  at  $0.30  per  hr.,  with  & 
team  and  teamster  at  $0.76  per  hr.  can  cut  and  distribute  24  F^an 
wires  per  hr..  at  a  cost  of  $0,044  per  span  wire.     Use  lO.OS. 

Making  Up:  One  lineman  at  $0.60  per  hr.,  usins  a  helptr  ai 
$0.30  per  hr.  one-half  of  the  time,  can  make  up  one  span,  with  ^rf 
eyebolt  and  two  strain  insulators,  four  spans  in  one  hr^  at  a  ct< 
of  $0.16  per  span. 

Placing:    One  lineman  at  $0.60  per  hr.,  usins  a  helper  at  Iv2 
per  hr.  half  the  time  can  bore  the  holes  and  place  wire  In  20  miLs^ 
at  a  cost  of  $0.32  per  si>an. 

Foreman's  time:  Allow  10%  of  the  above  labor  cost  for  forenun  s 
time.  amountincT  to  $0.03  per  q>an. 

Material : 

46  ft  of  iHo  In.  galvanised  strand  at  $0.99  per  C $«m» 

2  %  in.  by  14  in.  eye  bolts,  at  $0.08 i  ;( 

2  wood  strain  insulators,  at  $0.23 b.4: 

Total  material |L.T 

Liabor: 

Hauling  and  distributing a  & 

Making  up   f  "ii 

Placing    r   : 

Foreman   »>  '" 

Total  labor %»>* 

Total  material  and  labor Il.fi: 

Straight  Line  Hangers: 

Labor  Placing:  Two  linemen  at  $0.60  per  hr.,  and  a  team  n'*-* 
teamHter  at  ^0.76  per  hr.,  can  place  S  straight  line  hangers,  «.tb 
ears,  and  line  up  the  trolley  in  one  hour. 

Labor  per  hanger $'' .  .* 

Foreman's  time  10%  of  above •«•'.■ 

Total  labor $  a-: 

< 

Material : 

1  straight  line  hanger 0  ^S 

1  suspension  ear 0 .» 

Total  material %v'. 

Total  material  and  labor lie* 

Single  Pull  Hangers  on  Standard  Curves: 

Labor  placing:  Two  linemen  at  $0.50  per  hr.,  one  helper  at  t^^  ^' 
per  hr.,  and  a  team  with  teamster  at  $0.75  per  hr.  can  make  str^rv. 
into  ring,  place  hanger  and  ear  and  line  up  trolley  at  rate  of  2  per  t' 
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C60t  per  baii«rer $1.02 

Foreman's  time  10%  of  above 0.10 

Total  labor $1.12 

Material : 

1  Bincrle  pull  hanger 0.45 

1  suspension  ear 0.25 

30  ft  \k  In.  galvanised  strand  at  10.66  per  C.  ft 0.20 

0.6  wood  strainer  insulator,  at  10.23 0.14 

1  2  in.  galvanised  ring 0.08 

Total  material 11.12 

Total  material  and  labor 12.24 

Single  Pull  HangerB  on  Old  Curves: 

LoihoT  placing:  Same  crew  as  above  will  place  hanger  and  ear 
and  line  up  trolley  at  rate  of  3  per  hr. 

Labor  per  hanger $0.70 

Foreman's  time.  10%  of  above 0.07 

Total  labor $0.77 

Material : 

1  single  pull  hanger 0.45 

0.6  wood  strain  insulator  at  $0.23 0.18 

1  suspension  ear 0.25 

20  ft  H  in.  galvanised  strand  at  10.66  per  C.  ft O.IS 

Total  materia]  11.01 

Total  materia]  and  labor $1.78 

Double  Pull  Hangers  on  New  Curves: 

LAboT  placing:  Same  crew  as  above  will  place  hanger  and  ear, 
make  strand  into  ring  and  line  up  the  trolley  at  the  rate  of  1^ 
per  hour. 

Liabor  per  hanger $1.37 

Foreman's  time,  10%  of  above 0.13 

Total  labor $1.60 

Material : 

1  double  pull  hanger 0.51 

1  suspension  ear 0.25 

1  wood  strain  insulator 0.23 

36  ft  M  in.  galvanised  strand,  at  $0.66  per  C 0.23 

1  2  in.  galvanised  iron  ring 0.08 

Total    material    $1.30 

Total  material  and  labor $2.80 

Double  PtUl  Hangers  on  Old  Curves: 

Liabor  placing:  Same  crew  as  above  will  place  hanger  and  ear 
and  line  up  the  trolley  at  the  rate  of  2  per  hr. 

Labor  per  hanger $1.02 

Foreman's  time,  10%  of  above 0.10 

Total  labor $1.12 

Material : 

1  double  pull  hanger 0.51 

1  suspension  ear , 0.25 
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1  wood  strain  insulator I*-" 

26  ft,  of  ^  in.  galvanized  strand,  at  |0.$6  per  C 11 

Total  material Il  '•'' 

Total  material  and  labor I>  :> 

Bridge  Hangers: 

Labor  placing: :  One  lineman  at  $0.50  per  hour  and  one  htiper  ^' 
10.30  per  hour  can  place  hanger  and  ear  and  han^  up  trolley  at  n'-* 
of  5  per  hr. 

Labor  per  hanger • J'«» 

Foreman's  time,  10% i   • 

Total  labor s  :• 

Material : 

1  bridge  hanger e»- 

1  suspension  ear •:  -- 

.    Total  material !»•  ' 

Total  material  and  labor $.<  ?i 

Double  PtM  Hangers  in  Spans: 

Labor  placing:  Two  linemen  at  $0.50  per  hr..  'virith  a  tower  var*-^ 
and  driver  at  $0.76  per  hr..  can  set  a  double  pull  hanger  and  ear  aa  & 
straight  span  and  line  trolley  in  20  mina 

Labor  per  hanger $? :  ♦ 

Foreman's  time,  10%  of  above  ^ %    ^ 

Total  labor |J-m 

Material : 

1  double  pull  hanger t  'l 

1  suspension  ear .' (• :: 


Trolley  Circuit  Breakers: 

Labor  placing:  The  same  gang  under  same  conditions  will  p(<^Y 
circuit  breaker  in  SO  mins.,  at  a  cost  of $1.1^ 

Material : 

1  trolley  circuit  breaker $3  >* 

Total  material  and  labor $4  c: 

Trolley  Strain  Ouya: 

All  guys  for  holding  switch -pans,  curves,  and  trolley,  etc  la 
place  are  designated  as  "  Strain  Guys." 

Labor  placing:  The  same  gang  as  above  under  same  oonditk«5 
will  make  up  and  place  a  strain  guy  in  20  mlns. 

Labor  per  guy $0.n 

Material : 

1  wood  strain  insulator 0 :: 

60  ft.  %6  in.  galvanized  strand,  at  $0.99  per  C v :'» 

Total  material   , $t»>: 

Total  material  and  labor $1  »« 

Trolley  Strain  Plates: 

Labor  Placing: 

1  lineman  at  $0.60  per  hr. $0  5'', 

1  helper  at  $0.30  per  hr. v . i 

can  place  2  strain  plates  per  hr.  for |» » 

averaging,  each ^.^i 
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Material : 

1  strain  plate 0.46 

Total  material  and  labor $0.85 

Croaaings,  Live: 

LtSLbor  placinir:  Two  linemen  at  $0.60  per  hr.,  a  helper  at 
$0.30  per  hr.  with  a  team  and  teamster  at  $0.76  per 
hr.  will  place  crossing  while  lining  trolley  in  30  mins., 
at  a  cost  of $1.03 

Foreman's  time,  10%  of  above 0.10 

Total  labor $1.13 

Material : 

1  live  trolley  crossing 3.26 

Total  material  and  labor $4.38 

Croaainga,  Inaulaied,  Adjttatahle: 

Labor  placing:  The  same  gang  working  under  same  condi- 
tions will  place  crossing  in  1  hr.,  at  a  cost  of $2.26 

Material : 

1  adjustable  Insulated  crossing 4.05 

Total  material  and  labor $6.31 

SuHtch  Pana: 

Ltabor  placing:  The  same  gang  working  under  same  condi- 
tions will  place  switch  pan  in  80  mlns.,  at  a  cost  of $1.13 

Material : 

1  trolley  switch  pan 2.10 

Total  material  and  labor $3.23 

Trolley  Section  Switchea: 

1  lineman  1  %  hrs.,  at  $0.50 $0.75 

1  helper  1%  hrs.,  at  $0.30 0.46 

11.20 
Foreman's  time,  10% 0.12 

Total  labor $1.32 

Material : 

1  200-amp.  600-voIt  switch  and  box |6.6<^ 

25  ft.  2/0  w.  p.  wire  at  $0.0779 1.96 

6  insulators  at  $0.17 1.02 

6  standard  pins  at  $0.02  0.12 

%  lb.  solder  at  $0.20 0,10 

Miscellaneous  material 0.10 

Total  material ' $9.79 

Total  material  and  labor $11.11 

Coat  of  Signal  Apparatua. 

Stringing  Block  Wire:  Th«  cost  of  labor  and  material  per  loop 
mile  of  #10  w.  p.  iron  wire  is  $83.76.  Placing  Block  Lights  and 
connecting : 

1  lineman,  2  hrs..  at  $0.50  $1.00 

2  helpers,  2  hrs.,  at  $0.30   1.20 

Total,  2  hrs $2.20 
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In  2  hr&  this  sailer  place  and  connect  two  block  Ushts,  an  average 
of  $1.10  each.  This  allows  for  time  used  in  moving  from  one  end 
of  block  to  the  other. 

Hauling:  Block  lights  are  placed  after  the  system  is  in  operatioa 
On  the  basis  of  $0.30  per  car  mile  a  lineman  and  helper  can  dis- 
tribute 30  block  lights  per  day.     The  car  travels  40  miles  in  a  day. 

40  miles  at  $0.30 |12.t»" 

1  lineman   4  0'< 

1  helper : 2«" 

Total  for  80  block  lights %IIA^ 

The  average  per  block  is  $0.61. 
Summary: 

1  set  block  lights *. $230.00 1 

120  ft.  w.  p.  iron  wire,  at  $0.006 0.72 

2  %-ln.  machine  bolts  at  $0.05 0.10 

4  %-in.  round  washers 0.01 

12  porcelain  knobs  at  $0.01 0  12 

4  locust  pins  at  $0.02 O.OS 

2  2-pin  cross  arms  at  $0.35 0.70 

10  ft.  wood  moulding  at  $0.02 0.20 

4  standard  glass  insulators  at  $0.04 O.IC 

Total  material   $232.0S 

liabor  placing  and  connecting $     MO 

Hauling    0  41 

Labor  on  switch 2.00 

Total  materials  and  labor $235.1S 

Hand  Operated  Semaphores: 

The  approximate  cost  of  labor  and  material  Is  $10. 

Placing  overhead  ewitchea: 

1  lineman,  8  hrs..  at  $0.50 ^ $  4-00 

1  helper.  8  hrs.,  at  $0.30 2  4ii 

12  car  miles  at  $0.30 3  €0 

Total  per  day $10  00 

This  gang  can  place  5  overhead  switches,  an  average  of  $2.00 
«ach.  This  includes  time  of  moving  from  one  end  of  block  to  the 
other. 

Summary: 

1  switch $12  50 

80  ft  #  10  w.  p.  iron  wire  at  $0.006 0  ♦* 

4  Btd.  glass  insulators  at  $0.04   O.lC 

4  locust  pins  at  $0.02 0  <i$ 

LAbor 2  0« 

Total  material  and  labor » $15.22 

Overhead  Signal  SwUchea: 

Labor  Placing:  Signal  switches  are  placed  after  the  switches  are 
In  operation  and  a  line  car  is  used  in  distributing  material.  C»t 
mileage  is  figured  at  $0,80  per  mile  and  the  crew  will  cover  about 
5  miles  per  day. 

1  This  price  is  for  light  only.  A  light  and  disc  semaphore  costs 
about  $26  more. 
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1  foreman,  8  hrs.,  at  $0.56 I  4.48 

2  linemen,  8  hrs..  at  $0.60 8.00 

2  helpers,  8  hrs.,  at  $0.30 4.80 

&  car  miles,  $0.30 1.50 

Total  labor  for  10  switches $18.78 

Labor  per  switch $  1.88 

Material : 

1  switch $  2.60 

60   ft.  ^-in.  gal.  strand,  at  $0.99  per  C 0.69 

2  %-in.  by  14-in.  eye  bolts,  at  $0.08   0.16 

2  Insulators,  at  $0.23 0.46 

1  feeder  type  tap  ear 0.26 

40  ft.  2  pr.  #6  standard  r.  c.  copper,  at  $0.07 2.80 

Solder,  tap  and  misc.  material   0.26 

Total  material   |  7.0t 

Total  material  and  labor *. $  8.89 

Coat  Knife  Switch: 

1        600  volt,  600  ampere  knife  switch $10.60 

25       ft.  300  M.  cir.  mils,  cable,  at  $0.176 4.40 

6       insulators,  at  $0.17  1.02 

6       pins,  at  $0.02  0.12 

H  lb.  solder  at  $0.20 0.10 

Switch  box   1.60 

Misc.  material   0.10 

Total  material $17.74 

1  lineman,  1  %  hrs.,  at  $0.60   0.76 

1   helper,       0.30   0.45 

Foreman's  time,  10% 0.12 

.    Total  material  and  labor $19.06 

Overhead  signs.  These  will  be  placed  after  the  system  Is  in 
operation.  On  the  basis  of  $0.30  per  car-mile  one  motorman  and 
one  lineman  can  place  66  signs  in  two  days,  covering  about  76  mia 
It  will  take  about  10  hrs.  of  this  time  running  the  car,  but  this  is 
included  In  the  $0.30  for  car  mileaga  The  remaining  6  hra  are 
used  in  placing  the  65  signa 

75  mi.  at  $0.30   $22.50 

1  lineman       6  hrs.  at  $0.50   3.00 

1    motorman,        "      "     0.30  1,80 

Total  for  66  signs,  at  $0.42 $27.30 

The  signs  cost  about  $0.50,  hence  the  total  cost  is  $0.92  in  place. 

Cluster  Lights: 

X   lineman  at   $4.00   and  one  helper  at  $2.40  can  install   4 

clusters  per  8  hr.  day,  averaging $1.60 

1  bracket  and  reilector 3.00 

5  16-cp.  120-volt  lamps,  at  $0.15   0.75 

1  3-ampere  600-volt  switch  and  fuse  block 0.41 

10  ft.  wood  moulding,  at  $0.02  0.20 

2  lag  screws,  at  $0.017 O.OS 

10  ft  #10  w.  p.  iron  wire,  at  $0.006 0.06 

1  glass  insulator 0.04 

Total  material  and  labor $6.11 
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Feeder  Tape  on  Single  Track: 

Labor  placiii«r:  The  same  ^ang  as  for  overhead  ainial 
switches  will  make  up.  place  on  poles  and  tap  to  troUer 
and  feeder  in  1  hr.,  at  a  cost  of "  . . . .  $!:< 

Material : 

9  S*  i/^kIPS??  ^^^^^  y-.P-  copper,  at  116.40  per  C 4 

2  %-ln.  by  12-in.  eye  bolts,  at  $0.08 fv  J  \ 

2  wood  strain  insulatorsi  at  $0.23 ;.  *. 

1  feeder  tap  hanger  and  bolt 1 

1  suspension  bar . 

Tape,  solder,  paste,  etc.   •  •  •  ^  •  ^  i  i  i  I  i  I .  I !  *  1 1 ! ! !  1 i. " 

Total  material T^" 

Total  material  and  labor ..'. J:   * 

Feeder  Ta^a  on  Doubly  Track: 

Labor    placing:     Allow    15    mlna    additional     Ume    over 
single    track   for   placing   extra    hanger    and    «S- 
making  1%  hours,  at  a  cost  of  |2.76 .V/.*  |2.75 

Material : 

Same  as  single  track  . . : ss  41 1 1-" 

1  feeder  tap  hanger  and  bolt o  51 

1  suspension  ear ^ ! ! ! ! ! ! ."  I .'  .*  1 1  .*     o  ?l 

Total  material TTnt 

Total  material  and  labor ^ '  i  i  i  i .'!  I !!."  i  .*!.'.* .'  15.71 

Feeder  Taps  on  Maat  Arm  Construction: 

"^""^  fJiS^^ni'^^l^rn  f Sr""^'  ""  "">  ""^  and  fp  to 

1  lineman.  1  hr..  at  $0.50 .as 

1  helper,  1  hr..  at  $0.30 *.".'**''/.'**.'//."     »  * 


Add  10%  for  foreman's  wages 'jj  f ' 

Total  labor "7^ 

Material : 

15  ft.  2/0  w.  b.  w.  p.  copi)er -,  ,^ 

1  feeder  tap  hanger  and  bolt ♦*  :* 

1  suspenHion  ear "  ". 

Tape,  solder,  paste,  etc '.'/.]'.','.'. I'  -- 

Total  material  "rrr 

Total  material  and  labor ^  ^  i  !!.*.'!.'.'!! .' t^  ■- 

Maat  Arms: 

Labor  Placing:  Allow  for  distributing  $0.10  per  mast  »rm  n^. 
lineman  at  $0.50  and  a  helper  at  $0.30  per  hr  Sill  nfiSL  ,!^  ?^ 
ready  for  hanger  in  30  mins,  at  a  coat  of  $o;4o7      ^  ™*^    ^ 

Total  labor *  ^^  ., 

$O.S0 

Material : 

1  mast  arm   t*  ty 

5  i^"**!'  ^y  3 %-in.  lag  screws,  at  $0,013   ,.'/.'.'.',]','. *«  % 

8  ft.  of  %  in.  galvanized  strand,  at  $0.66  per  C * J; i 

1   %-in.  by  14-in.  eye  bolt  . . .  7 V. ! !  I ! . !  1 1 .'  II I  *.     o  I J 

Total  material "ITTI 

Total  material  and  labor -  -  ^  -  i  i  1  i  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  $i  ol 
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McLMi  ArmB  —  Angle  Iron: 

L*abor  placing: 

Same  as  above  10.60 

Material : 

1   Mast  azTYi   2.50 

Total  material  and  labor  $3.00 

Steady  Strain  Artns: 

Liabor,  placing  and  distrlbutlnflr 10.13 

Material: 

1  strain  arm   0.90 

1  strain  ear   0.22 


$1.12 

Total  materia]  and  labor $1.25 

Messenger  Insulators: 

Lrfibor  placin^r $0.03 

Material : 

1  insulator  and  pin 0.57 


Total  material  and  labor $0.60 

Catenary  Construction: 

L*»bor: 

L»abor  per  mile   $113.20 

Train  rental  and  power 1 2.00 

Total  labor .' $126.20 

Material : 

1  mile  7/i(|.ln.  fral.  strand,  at  $0.01  per  ft $  62.80 

1  mile  (3.392  lbs.)  4/0  grooved  trolley,  at  $15.90  per  lb.  537.74 

362  Ral.  catenary  hangers,  at  $23  per  C 88.00 

Total  material   $678.54 

Total  material  and  labor $803.74 

Trolley  wire  1/0  Round: 

Labor  placing: 

Unloading,  per  mile $  0.25 

Hauling  to  job,  per  mile 2.00 

Two  linemen  at  $0.60  per  hr.  and  one  helper  at  $0.30  per 
hr.  and  two  teams  and  teamsters  at  $0.75  per  hr.  can 
string,  pull  up  and  tie  to  spans,  with  iron  wire,  one 

mile  of  trolley  wire  in  8  hrs..  at  a  cost  of 22.40 

Foreman's  time.  10%    of  above 2.50 

Total  labor $27.15 

Material : 

1  mile  of  1/0  round  copper  trolley 264.49 

Total  materials  and  labor $291.64 

Trolley  wire  2/0  Bound: 
Labor  placing: 

Same  as  1/0.  except  add  $0.60  per  mile  for  hauling. 

Total  labor $27.66 
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Material : 

1  mile  2/0  round  copper  trolley  (2,128  lbs.)    S39 


Total  material  and  labor lis:  * 

Feeder,  250  M.  dr.  mil..  Triple  Braid,  W.  /*..• 

1  team  and  teamster  and  1  helper  can  haul  1  load  for  |3.f0 
as  there  are  two  reels  of  1,600  ft.  each  per  load,  the 
cost  per  mile  is $    S  ' 

StringrinflTt  tyin^  and  spUcinsr 5.«  . 


Total  labor  per  ml I  i& 

Material : 

1   mile  cu.   mil.   stranded  copper  wire    (5,343    Iba.),   at 

116.16  per  C.  lbs. |85. ' 

47  tie  wires;  at  $0.06 : 

47  insulators,  at  $0.08 : 

47  locust  pins,  at  10.02 i  • 

Miscellaneous  material   fr  ' 


Total  material |$€« ::' 


Total  material  and  labor |9^&  l: 

Feeder,  250  if.  cir,  mU.  Bare  Stranded: 

Crew :  1  team  and  teamster  and  1  helper  can  haul  one  load 
for  13.60.  As  there  are  two  reels  of  1.800  ft.  each 
per  load,  the  cost  per  mile  is $    S!* 

Strinffing.  tying  and  spliciner 59  M 

Total  labor $  64  4. 

Material : 

1  mile  cir.  mil.  stranded  copper  wire^   (4,026  lbs.),  at 

$16.16  per  C.  lbs. $65^  :•" 

47  tie  wires,  at  $0.06 :: .  ^ 

47  insulators,  at  $0.08 3  ~ ' 

47  locust  pins»  at  $0.02 <•  r* 

Miscellaneous  material   c  '  • 

Total  material $657  73 

Total  material  and  labor $i.'-  r 

Feeder,  350  Jf.  cir.  mil. —  Bare  Stranded: 

Hauling : 

1  team  and  teamster,  1  day $    «  • 

1  helper,  1  day   1  * 


2  Uf  loads  per  day,  at  $3.35 $     $ 

idd  $0.  "  *  "      " 


» 


Add  $0.25  for  unloading  equals  $3.60  per  load. 

As  there  are  2  reels  ox  1.700  ft.  each  per  load,  the  co.st 

per  mile  Is  $     5  «  ' 

Stringing,  tying  and  splicing ^. S5  4' 

Total  labor $  61  ^7 

Material : 

1  mile  stranded  copper  wire  (5.636  Iba).  at  116.16  per 

C.  Iba    $951  U 

47  tie  wires,  at  $0.05 :  :i 

47  insulators,  at  $0.08 3  7: 

47  locust  pins,  at  $0.02 0.4 

Miscellaneous  material   o  :  • 

Total  material  %$•%  >« 

Total  material  and  labor |990  •  < 
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Qrwundas  600  if.  Cir.  Mils.: 

Material : 

76  ft  of  wire,  at  $0.28 $21.00 

86  ft  of  2-in.  Iron  pipe,  at  $0.108 8.80 

MlaoellaneouA  material   2.0Q 

Total  material $26.80 

Liat>or: 

Digging  and  refilling  trench $  2.60 

Placing  iron  pipe   0.20 

Splicing  (1  splice)    0.26 

Bending  (6  oontacta)    0.50 

$  4.20 
Foreman,  10% 0.40 

ToUl  labor $  4.60 

2.76  Bq.  yds.  asphalt  pavement,  at  $3.80 10.46 

Total  material  and  labor $41.86 

Unit  cost  per  ft  0.60 

Grounds^  4/0  and  1/0 : 

Material :  4/0  1/0 

65  ft  of  wire $6.46  $3.55 

Miscellaneous  material 0.36  0.25 

Total  material   $6.80  $3.80 

XAbor: 

Digging  and  refilling $1.76  $1.75 

Placing  wire  0.25  0.25 

Splicing   (1  splice)    0.20  0.20 

Bending   (1  contact)    0.15  0.15 

$2.36  $2.35 

Foreman,   10%    0.26  0.25 

Total  labor   $2.60  12.60 

Total  material  and  labor $9.40  $6.40 

Track  Bonding  on  an  Interurban.  The  following  was  the  cost 
of  bonding  an  interurban  road.  The  work  consisted  of  removing 
the  continuous  rail  Joints  on  60  and  70  lb.  rails  and  Weber  joints 
on  other  main  line  rails  and  angle  bars  on  sidings,  chipping  rails 
with  cold  chisels  where  bonds  were  soldered,  and  putting  on  one 
260,000  cir.  mils,  or  one  4/0  Chase  Shawmut  soldered  bond  at  each 
joint,  and  replacing  rail  joint. 

New  track  bonded  12.792  miles  with  2.058  (250.000  cir.  mils.)  bonds 
Old        "  "         10.513     "         "       3.430  (mostly  4/0) 


•I 


Total    "  "         28.305     "         "       5.488 

Cost   of   5.488    Bonds: 

Labor: 

287    hr.,    foreman,    blacksmith,    time-keeper,    etc.,    at 

$0.41    $    118.34 

Miscellaneous  labor  other  than  construction  crew 84.00 

4.696  hr.  labor  on.  new  line  at  $0.268 1.231.99 

7,106  hr.  labor  on  old  line  at  $0.306 2.169.70 

ToUl  labor $3,604.03 
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Material : 

2,940  bonds  250.000  clr.  mils,  at  10.50    |].47<^  '^ 

2,648  bonds  4/0  cir.  mils,  at  |0.495   14^  :: 

12,72**- 
Cable  for  cross  bonds Ul* 

ToQl/5  .., u: 

Solder,  858  lb.  at  23  ct 1ST  ' . 

Zinc,  150  lb.  at  12  ct 17  ^- 

aa99lene.  8^0  gal.  at  23  %  cL  is>: 

Muriatic  acid  (42  iral.  at  69  ct.  and  234  lb.  at  3.4) Z^: 

Cotton  rope  and  sash  for  wipers j  ;'^ 

Freight  and  cartage   1;.  - 

Personal  expense  account t^  i: 

Temporary  construction  prorated 14?    • 

Superintendence  not  on  pay  roll , 12-j    ' 

Total  material   13,742  S> 

Total  material  and  labor |7.S4$  €l 

This  is  eduival6iit  to  $0.66  for  labor  and  10.67  for  material,  or  ^ 
total  of  $1.33  per  bond. 

Cost  of  Track  Bonds,  Street  Ry.    The  following  were  the  oosu 
In  a  Pacific  Coast  city  in  19a6  to  1909. 

Chase  Shawmut  Bond^  4/0: 

Cost  of  bond $0.:^** 

Material  (mis.)   , 0 ' : ' 

Labor : •.i'>v 

Total  material  and  labor   10.464 

Stranded  Copper  Bond,  3/0 : 

Cost  of  bond.  36  in.  long  at  18  03  ct.  per  lb |6.345 


Labor 01 


Material  (misc.)   •  wj 

Total  material  and  labor    I0.53S 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Co.  Bond : 

Cost  of  bond I0.3M 

Material    (misc.)     0  • -•« 

Labor •H*,^ 

Total  material  and  labor %9M  4 

The  detail  cost  of  120  B.  B.  bonds  was  as  follows : 

Material : 

120  B.  B.  bonds  at  $0.50 $«C  •  a 

26  lb.  solder  at  $0.19 4  *t 

15  gal.  gasoline  at  $0.16 z:' 

1%  gal.  acid  at  $0.80   1  -J 

4  10-in.  flies  at  $0.12 C  43 

1  White's    blast 5  : ' 

40  lb.  4/0  solid  copper  at  $0.04%   IT* 

ToUl  120  bonds  at  $0.63 |75.t: 

The  labor  averaged  $0.30  per  bond,  making  a  total  of  $0.$t  per 
bond  for  material  and  labor. 

Cost  of  Bonding,  Chicago.  The  following  costs  are  taken  fron 
tables  In  Engineering  and  Contracting,  Oct.  5,  1910,  and  were  used 
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in  making  the  valuation  of  the  prope.rtles  of  the  Chicago  Consoli- 
dated Traction  Co..  by  B.  J.  Arnold  and  G.  W.  Weston. 

2-joint  bonds  made  of  2/0  stranded  copper,  3  ft.  long*  cost  $0.26 
for  labor,  $1.10  for  material,  a  total  of  $1.35  each.  A  scrap  value 
of  $0.14  was  assigned  to  these. 

Cross  bonds,  of  2/0  stranded  copper,  23  ft.  long,  cost  $0.80  each 
for  labor  and  $1.40  for  material,  total  of  $2.20.  To  these  was 
given  a  scrap  value  of  11.04. 

Ground  returns,  600  M  dr.  mils,  stranded  copper,  length  2.640  ft, 
were  given  a  labor  cost  of  $17.60;  material.  $613.80;  total,  $631.30; 
and  a  scrap  value  of  $447.16. 

Ground  returns,  1000  M  cir.  mila  stranded  copper,  length.  186 
ft.,  cost  $8.00  for  labor;  $63.20  for  materials,  a  total  of  $71.20. 
Scrap  value.  $46.00. 

Cost  of  Bondlno.  The  following  were  the  costs  of  Jobs  done  on  a 
railway  in  Washington  in  1910.     Wages  were  80  cts.  per  hr. 

TABLE  XEX.     COST   OP   BONDING 


No.  of 

—Unit 

cost 

bonds 

Kind  of  bonds 

Misc. 

Bond 

mat'l. 

Labor 

Total 

190 

Old  500  M.C.M. 
cable.  62  lb.  at  $0.20 

$0,065 

$0.$38 

$0,146 

$0,248 

120 

8-in. 

0.230 

0.032 

0.086 

0.848 

5 

B.B. 

0.490 

0.052 

0.150 

0.692 

10 

Home  made 

0.097 

0.063 

0.160 

0.300 

i6o} 

Home  made 

0.290 

B.B. 

0.490 

0.031 

0.176 

0.688 

4 

Home  made  (3.5  lb.  at  $0.15) 

0.526 

50 

B.B. 

0.490 

0.134 

0.204 

0.831 

300 

Sin. 
Home  made 

0.220 

0.028 

0.184 

0.427 

30 

2/0  cable  (1.8  lb.  at  $0.16%) 

0.292 

0.059 

0.210 

0.561 

142 

B.B. 

0.490 

0.072 

0.164 

0.726 

26 

Sin. 

0.220 

0.047 

0.096 

0.363 

70 

B.  B.  4/0 

0.400 

0.029 

0.136 

0.566 

32 

Home  made  small  cable 

0.162 

0.045 

0.082 

0.289 

272 

Sin. 

0.220 

0.032 

0.106 

0.868 

150 

Channel  pin 

0.275 

0.060 

0.826 

Croaa  Bonds,     The  following  costs   are   the   averages  from  Job 
records : 

Single  track;  length  5  ft. 

5^   lb.  M.C.M.  cable  at  $0.18    $1.00 

Material,   solder,   gasoline,  solder,   etc 0.50 

Labor     0.60 


Double  track,  12-ft.  centers;  length  21  ft. 

4/0 
35    lb.    cable    at    $0.18    

15 ','.'.'.'.'.'.'.   $2.70 

Misc.    material    0.75 

Labor  1.00 


$2.00 


300M.C.M.  600M.C.M. 

$6.30 
$3.96 


1.00 
1.00 


1.50 
1.25 


$4.46 


$5.96 


$9.05 
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TABLB  XX.     COST  OF  BONDING  SWITCHES  AXD  FROGS 

Am't.  and  kind  of  Bonding  Misc. 

Bonding  mat'l.  used  mat*!,    matl.  LAbor     Totj. 

29  lb.    300   U.C.M.   W.   P.   cable   at 

$0.16Va   per  lb |4.71      $3.SS     $1.SS       ft..* 

42  lb.  500  M.C.M.  W.  P.  cable S.83        2.44        2.30       i:^* 

72  lb.  600  M.C.M.  W.  P.  cable  at  10.29     20.88        4.35        3.00       i>  :: 
145  lb.  500  M.C.M.  W.  P.  cable  at  10.29     21.02        4.2€        3.00       Z^  .' 

66  lb.  500  M.C.M.  W.  P.  cable  at  10.29 ) 
7^  lb.  4/0  bare  cable  at  |0.15 (  19.97       4.48        4.00       U^'» 

13  lb.  4/0  bare  cable  at  |0.16 ( 

21  lb.  300  M.C.M.  bare  cable  at  $0.15.  5     2.80        1.27        3.01         T  -^ 
172  lb.  300  M.C.M.  W.  P.  cable  at  10.29     12.47        3.70        4.7S       St  9: 
86  lb.  4/0  bare  cable  at  10.16 1 

14  lb.     500    M.C.M.    W.  P.    cable    at  ^    3.83       2.53        3.78       ItUl 
0.16%    J 


Cott  of  Bonding.    C.  D.  Woooellioeft  in  Data,  June,  101S«  gave  tbe 

following. 

/        Cogt  per  Joint 

Latmr  Material  TouJ 

2  —  600.000  cir.  mil.  bonds  soldered  to  head  of 

third  rail    |0.8«        $1.23       |1  »i 

2  —  600,000  cir.  mil.  pin-expanded  concealed 

bonds  applied  to  track  rail 0.89  2.05         1T4 

%  —  400,000  cir.  mil.  compressed  terminal  con- 
cealed bonds  applied  to  track  rail i.r* 

2  —  0000    bonds    compressed    terminal    con- 


lie 


cealed  bonds  applied  to  track  rail 0.60         1.00         L5« 

Railway  Cars.  The  following  costs  are  from  the  acoDiinUB<( 
records  of  a  railway  company  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  vhidi  vas 
appraised  by  H.  P.  Gillette  in  1911.  The  trucks  were  staadai^ 
gage,  4  ft  8H  Ins. 

PASBBNGBR  CARS 

Exclusive  of  Electrical  Equipment. 

Bodies:  Closed  single  truck  type,  length  16  fL,  over  all   84 

ft.,    width   over   sills   6   ft.   over  all    7    ft.    by    4H    insL 

Length  of  each  platform  8  ft  0  ins.     Height  to  trotlcgr 

board  11  ft 
Trucks:  Single,  7  ft..  6  ins.  wheel  base,  Lobdell  C-81  wheels. 

33-in.  diam..  8-in.  tread,  1  in.  by  1  in.  flange,  4  in.  axloa. 
Brakes:  Brill  lever. 

Cost,  each  car 81.S6d 

Bodies:  Closed  single  truck 'type,  length  22  ft.,  over  all   31 

ft.  each  platform  4  ft.,  width  over  sills  8  ft.  8  Ins..  over 

all  7  ft  8  ins.     Height  of  trolley  board  above  raU  11  ft 

10  ins. 
Trucks:  Single,  8  ft  6  Ins..  wheel  base  with  spoke  wheels  of 

33-in.  diam.,  3-in.  tread,  1-in.  by  %-ln.  flange,  4-in.  axle. 
Brakes:  Vertical  wheel  and  gear. 

Cost  each  car   %2,f$''' 

Bodies:  Open,   single  truck  type,   length  25  ft,   over  all    27 

ft  6  Ins..  width  over  sills  6  ft.  2  Ins..  over  all  7  ft  10  ixaa. 

Height  to  trolley  board,  11  ft 
Trucks:  Single.  7  ft  wheel  base,  sboked  wheels,  80-in.  diam. 

8-in.  tread,  flange  1-in.  thick,  SH-in*  axles. 
Brakes:  Lever. 

Cost,  each  car  ...,  tl,%M 
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Bodies:  Open,    sinflrle    truck,    type,    len^rth    over    all    27    ft, 

width  over  sills  6  ft.  2  ins.  over  all  7  ft  10  ins.,  height  to 

trolley  board  11  ft 
Trucks:  Single   6   ft   10^   Ins..  wheel   base,   spoked   wheels, 

8  3 -in.  diam.,  3-in.  tread,  1-in.  by  1-in.  flange,  3%-in.  axles. 
Brakes:  Old  fashioned  hand  wheel. 

Cost   each   car    $1,600 

Bodies:  Trailer  made  by  railway  co.     Closed  vestibule,  single 

truck  type,  length  21  ft.,  over  all  31  ft.  10  ins.     Length  of 

each  platform  4  ft  3  ins.     Width  over  sills  6  ft.  1  in., 

over  all  7  ft  7  Ins.,  height  to  trolley  board  10  ft.  10  ins. 
Trucks:  Single,    8    ft.    6-in.   wheel   base    with    spoke   wheels, 

3  ft.  3-in.  diam.,  3-in.  tread,  1-in.  by  1-in.  flange,  4-in. 

axles. 
Brakes:  L^ver  type. 

*     Cost  each  car  $1,850 

Bodies:    Combination    open    and    closed    single    truck    type, 

length  29  ft,  over  all  30  ft.,  each  platform  10  ft  width 

over  sills,   6  ft   2   ins.,   over  all   8   ft.    IV2    Ins.     Height 

of  trolley  board  above  rail  11  ft  3  ins. 
Trucks:  Single  8  ft  wheel  base  with  spoke  wheels  of  33-in. 

diam.,  3-ln.  tread,  1-in.  by  1-ln.  flange,  4-in.  axles. 
Brakes:  Vertical  hand  wheel. 

Cost  each  car   $2,200 

Bodies:  Closed,  single  truck  type,  length  21  ft,  qver  all  31 

ft     Length    of   each    platform    4    ft,    width    over    sills, 

6  ft  5  ins.,  over  all  7  ft  8  ins.     Height  to  trolley  board 

11   ft    8   ins. 
Trucks:  Single  8  ft.  wheel  base,  with  spoke  wheels  of  33-in. 

diam..  3-in.  tread.  1-in.  by  1-in.  flange.  4-in.  axles. 
Brakes:  Vertical  wheel  and  gear. 

Cost,   each   car    $2,200 

Bodies:  Open  double  truck  type,  length  over  all  44  ft.,  width 

over  sills,  7  ft  4V^  ins.,  over  all  9  ft,  6  ins.     Height  of 

trolley  board  above  rail.  10  ft.  9  ins. 
Trucks:  Double.   4  ft.  wheel  base,  with  wheels  38-in.  diam., 

3-in.  tread,  flange  1-in.  by  1-in  and  4-in.  axles. 

Cost  each  car  $2,350 

Bodies:  Closed,   double  truck  type.     Length   32  ft,  over  all 

41  ft.  6  ins.,  length  of  each  platform  4  ft  8  ins.,  width 

over  sills,  7  ft.  2  ins.,  over  all  7  ft  4  ins.     Height  of  trol- 
ley board  above  rail  11  ft.  10  ins. 
Trucks:  Double.  4  ft.  wheel  base  with  wheels  33-in.  diam.,  3- 

in.  tread.  1-in.  by  1-in.  flange,  4-in.  axles. 
Brakes:  Straight  air  brakes  and  hand  brakes. 

Cost,  each  car   $3,150 

Bodies:  Closed,  monitor  roof,  double  truck  type.     Length  36 

ft,  over  all  47  ft.,  length  of  each  platform  6  ft.  6  ins.. 

width  over  sills  8  ft  3  ins.,  over  all  8  ft:  4%  ins.     Height 

of  trolley  board  above  rail.  12  ft. 
Trucks:  2  double,  4-ft.  wheel  base  with  wheels  33-in.  diam., 

%-ln.  by  1-ln.  flange,  4% -In.  axles. 
Brakes:  Straight  air  brakes. 

Cost   each   car    $3,360 

Bodies:  Closed  double  truck  type,  length  36  ft,  over  ail  47  ft, 

width  over  sills  8  ft  2  Ins..  over  all  8  ft  4^  ins.     Height 

of  trolley  board  11  ft.  6  ins. 
Trucks:  Double,  wheel  base  4  ft  6-in.  with  cast  iron  spoke 

wheels  of  33-in.  diam.,   3-in.  tread,   %  by   %'\n.  flange, 

4% -in.  axles. 
Brakes:  Allis-Chalmer& 

Cost,  each  car  $4,020 

B.YPRBSB   GARB 

Bodies:  Double  truck  express,  length  41  ft.,  over  all  43  ft. 
6  Ins.,  width  over  sills  8  ft.  2  ins.,  over  all. 8  ft.  6  ins.^ 
height  of  trolley  board  above  rail  11  ft 
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Trucks:   Double   4 -ft   wheel  l>aae  with  spoke   wheels   SS-in. 

diam.,  3-in.  tread.  1-in,  by  1-in.  flange,  4-in.  axles. 
Brakes:  National  air  brakes  and  hand  wheel. 

Cost,  each  car IMW 

FLAT   CARS 

Bodies:  Local  make,  single  truck  flat,  length  over  all  16  ft. 

width  over  all  7  ft. 
Trucks:    Local   single   i>edestal   type   with    7 -ft.    wheel   haa«. 

spoke   wheels,   30-ln.  diam.,   3-in.  tread,   1-in.    by    %-in. 

flange,  3% -in.  axles. 
Brakes:  Horizontal  hand  wheels. 

Cost,  each  car   I   ^5-3 

Bodies:  Double  truck  flat,   length   40   ft,   over   all    43^    ft. 

width  7  ft  10  ins.  over  all.  fltted  with  pocket  couriTera. 
Trucks:  Jewett  double  with  Standard    (solid)    wheels   33-in. 

diam.,  4y^-in.  tread,  1^-in.  flange  and  4V^-in.  axles. 
Brakes:  Air  brakes,  inside  wheels,  metal  brake  beams. 

Cost    each  car  ••    •  .......................  Sl.tC 

Bodies:  N.'  P.    make,    flat.'   length    30    ft.    over    ail    33    ftl 

width  over  sills  7  ft  7  ins.,  over  all  8  ft.,  fitted  with 

American  pocket  couplers. 
Trucks:  Double  with  standard    (solid)    wheels   33-in.   dianx., 

4Vir-in.  tread,   ij^-in.   by   1^-in.   flange,   standard   axles. 
Brakes:  Air  —  outside  wheels,  wood  brake  beams. 

Cost    each  car  ..    .•...■•.............•..•       S   Tv^ 

Bodies:  Local  make  flat.  S3  ft  long,  over  all  35^   ft..  widt£ 

over  sills  7  %  ft.  over  all  7  ft  1  In. 
Trucks:  Local  make,  double,  with  cast  wheels,  2 4-in.   dlsm., 

4-in.  tread.  1-in.  by  1-in.  flange,  3^ -in.  axles. 
Brakes:  Hand  wheel. 

Cost,  each  car  I   (?^ 

Bodies:  Local  make  flat  41  ft.  long,  over  all   43  ft   5  ins., 

width  over  sills.  8  ft.  over  all  9  ft.  pocket  couplers. 
Trucks:  Double,  with  cast  wheels  33-in.  diam.,  4^ -in.  tread, 

IVj-in.  by  IV^-in.  flange.  5-in.  axles. 
Brakes:  Air  and  wheel  hand  brakes. 

Cost   each   car    I    7^/ 

LINK  CARS 

Bodies :  Local  made,  single  truck  box  car  with  rising  platform, 
length  over  all  22  ft,  width  over  all  8  ft  4  Ins..  height 
of  trolley  board  above  rail  11  ft  6  ins.  Inside  filled  with 
shelves  and  lockers. 

Trucks:  Single  7-ft  6-in.  wheel  base,  with  spoked  wheela 
30-in.  diam.,  3-in.  tread,  1-in.  by  1-in.  flange  and  3^ -in. 
axles. 

Brakes:  Hand  wheel. 

Equipment:  2-25   hp.  motors,  with  inside  suspension,   pinion 
14-T,  gear  67-T,  furnished  with  2   K-10  controllers. 
Cost,  each  car   liS-O 

Dump  Cars:  6  yd.,  two-way  dump  gravel  cars. 

Cost,  each  car   ' |    irj 

BLBCTRICAL  BQUIPMBNT  OP  CARS. 

Two-motor  equipments  36-  or  S8-hp.  inside  suspension,  pinion 
17-T,  gear  67-T,  furnished  with  2  K-10  controllers,  or  S 
K-6  controllers. 

Cost,   each   equipment    11.^*  ' 

Four-motor  equipments,  38  hp.  outside  suspension,  pinion 
17-T,  gear  67-T,  each  equipment  provided  with  2  K-€  con* 
trollers. 

Cost,  each  equipment   |2.^^  * 

One-motor  equipment,  16  hp.,  inside  suspension,  pinion  14-T, 
gear  67-T.  furnished  with  K-10  controller. 

Cost,   each  equipment   -. |i.ii  • 
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One-motor  equipment,  25  hp.,  inside  suspension,  pinion  14-T, 
gear  67-T,  furnished  with  2  K-10  controllers. 

Cost,  each  equipment   $1,2.50 

Four-motor  equipments,  40  hp.,  outside  suspension,  pinion 
17-T,  gear  69-T,  each  equipment  furnished  with  2  K-28 
controllers. 

Cost,  each  equipment $2,375, 

Cost  of  Rolling  Stock  In  Chleaoo.  The  following  data  are  from 
the  Chicago  valuation  report  previously  referred  to,  by  B.  J. 
Arnold  and  George  Weston,  year  1910. 

CAR  BODIES 

CLOSED   CARS 

Semi-convertible  with  smoking  compartment,-  Pay-as-you-enter 
type,  price  new,  for  body  only,  $3,441.  These  are  Kuhlman  double 
truck  cars;  length,  over  bumpers  47  ft.  6  ins.  and  over  body  31  ft 
9  ins. ;  width,  over  all,  8  ft.  9  ins. ;  vestibuled  platforms ;  monitor 
type  roof.  Seating  capacity,  40;  seats,  16  fixed  cross,  4  longi- 
tudinal; 21  electric  lights;  1  Calumet  fender;  passengers  push 
buttons ;  1  sand  box ;  iron  rod  window  guards ;  2  Hunter  adjustable 
illuminated  signs  in  vestibule,  1  in  side  window ;  double  end  hand 
brakes,  bevel  geared  hand  wheel ;  double  fare  registers ;  1  pair  track 
scrapers. 

The  price  new  of  a  car  very  similar  to  the  above  except  that  it 
was  not  a  Pay-as-you-enter,  was  $3,088  for  body  only. 

Closed,  passcjnger  body,  price  new  for  body.  $1,504.  These  are 
Pullman  single  truck  cars,  length,  over  bumpers,  30  ft.  6  Ins.,  over 
body,  20  ft. ;  width,  over  all.  7  ft.  6  ins.:  vestibuled  x^atforms  50  ins. 
long;  monitor  type  roof-;  seating  capacity.  26;  seats,  longitudinal 
type;  10  electric  lights;  2  Berg  improved  fenders;  2  Ham  sand 
boxes;  signs,  end,  2  illuminated,  Calumet  pattern,  side,  brackets 
for  2  wood  signs;  hand  brakes,  double  end,  hand  wheel;  double. 
fare  register;  2  pair  track  scrapers. 

The  price  of  a  similar. car,,  length  18  ft.  8  ins.  over  body,  and 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  24,  was  $1<,418  for  body. 

OPEN   CAR   BODIES 

The  price  new  of  an  open.  16  bench  body  car,  with  18  in.  aisle 
between  the  rows  of  seats,  was  $1,317.  These  are  St.  Louis  cars, 
Bingle  truck;  length,  over  bumpers  27  ft  2  ins.  over  corner  posts, 
17  ft.  9  ins. ;  width,  over  posts,  7  ft  11  ins. ;  open  platforms,  51  ins. 
long,  mohitdr  type] roof;  4  entrances  at  platforms.  40  Ins.  wide; 
seating  capacity^  32 ;  seats,  .16  reversible;  20  electric  lights;  wire 
screen  side  guards ;  brackets  for  sheet  iron  end  signs  and  wood 
side  signs;  double  end.  rachet  hand  brakes;  double  fare  register. 

Open,.  10  bench  body  cars,  no  aisle,  were  priced  at  $1,231. 

The  cars  were  made  by  the  Pullman  Co. ;  single  truck ;  length, 
over  bumpers,  30  ft.,  over  comer  posts,  20  ft. ;  width,  oyer  posts. 
7  ft ;  open  platforms,  37  ins.  long ;  monitor  type  roof ;  entrances 
on  each  side ;  seating  capacity.  50 ;  seats,  4  fixed  at  bulk-heads.  6 
reversible  with  spindle  backs;  10  electric  lights;  wire  screen  side 
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flruards;  brackets  for  2  sheet  iron  signs  on  each  end,  for  2 
signs  on  each  side ;  double  end,  rachet  hand  brakes ;  fare  registera 
The  price  of  an  open  trailer  of  the  same  length  and  general 
type  was  $1,193.  An  open  trailer,  length,  over  bumpers,  27  ft.  4  ina, 
over  body,  18  ft.  2  Ins.,  and  with  a  seating  capacity  of  46,  was  priced 
$1,058 ;  one  with  a  length  of  23  ft  8  ins.  over  bumpers  and  17  ft 
3  ins.  over  the  body  and  seating  capacity  of  40,  $908. 


MOTOR  EQUIPMENTS 

The  following  prices  are  for  complete  motor  equipments*  £.o.b. 
factory,  for  trolley  cara 


Motojrs  per 

Hp.  per 

Price  per 

Maker 

equipment 

Type 

motor 

equipment 

G.  E. 

4 

52  or  54 

26 

$1,374 

O.  B. 

2 

800 

27 

M40 

G.  E. 

2 

W.  P.  30 

30 

1,040 

Ray 

1 

•  •  • 

30 

900 

West 

1 

Lorain 

30 

770 

G.  E. 

2 

W.  P.  60 

86 

1.040 

West. 

2 

Liorain 

36 

1.168 

West 

4 

44 

35 

2.168 

G.   E. 

4 

70  or  80 

40 

2.489 

Ray 

1 

•   •  • 

40 

900 

TRUCKS 

The  following  prices  are  for  trolley  cpr  trucks  complete.  tA^h. 

factory: 

•  Price 

McMcGulre  pressed  steel    sgl.  $260 

McGuire  Al  and  A2  suspension sgl.  275 

Curtis    sgL  275 

Peckham,  7BX sgL  253 

Liovejoy    agL  200 

Brill  21E   8gL  280 

Taylor    ,  sgL  240 

McGuire  pedestal    sgL  150 

Du  Pont SgL  250 

Brill    27G    dbL  625 

Calumet  MCB    dbL  650 

Pressed  steel  MCB dbl.  700 

MISCELLANEOUS  CAR  EQUIPMENT 

Price 

Peter  Smith  heater  No.  2  (installed) $136 

Germer  heater  No.  2   (installed)    126 

Calumet  stoves.   22.60 

Consolidated  electric  heaters 26 

National  air  brakes,  AAl  compressor 275 

"          "        D4                 "            450 

upclght        "           300 

Resistances  for  Mosher  headlights 4.50 

Mosher  arc  headlights 20 

New  Haven  double  fare  registers 30 

Hunter  adjustable  illuminated  signs 20 

Calumet  pattern               "               "       6 

Wooden  deck  signs 3 

Automotoneers     12  50 

25-lb.   wrecking  frogs    ,,[  £60 
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Motorman's  stools   11.25 

Oil  headlights   12.50 

Summary  of  Rolling  Stock: 

119  box  motor  car  bodies $156,000 

127  open 131,600 

43  open  trailer  bodies 89,300 

5  box           "           *'       6,600 

294  passenger  car  bodies $332,400 

294  single  trucks   72,920 

199  motor  equipments  (2  motors  each)   107,464 

Total  passenger  cars $612,784 

50  miscel.  service  cars 42,082 

Total    $664,866 

Further  details  are  given  In  £«ngineering  and  Contracting,  Sept. 
28,    1910. 

Weight  and  Price  of  Trucks.  Table  XXI  was  compiled  from 
data  gathered  by  Henry  L.  Gray  in  the  course  of  making  appraisals 
in   the  state  of  Washington. 


TABLE  XXI. 

COST  OP  STANDARD  GAUGE 

TRUCKS 

FOR 

CARS 

Wheel  base 

Diam. 

Cost,  f.o.b. 

Kt.  Ins. 

wheels*  in& 

Weight.  lb& 

Factory 

8     6 

38 

6900 

$270 

7     0 

33 

6500 

260 

4     0 

34 

6860 

260 

4      6 

84&21 

5260 

246 

8      0 

33 

6900 

270 

7     6 

33 

6500 

260 

4      6 

34 

7220 

267 

4      0 

33 

6790 

260 

4      0 

34 

6820 

269 

4      6 

34&21 

5200 

281 

4      6 

34 

7000 

260 

6      4% 

34 

7950 

294 

6      4% 

34 

8200 

344 

4      6 

34&21 

6600 

280 

5    10 

34 

7100 

260 

The  above  were  prices  prior  to  the  world  war. 

Appraisal  of  the  Elevated  Railways  of  Chicago.  Condensed  from 
Engineering  and  Contracting,  May  15,  1912. 

These  railways  are  the  South  Side  Elevated,  the  Metropolitan 
West  Side  Railway,  the  Northwestern  Elevated  and  the  Chicago  A 
Oak  Park  Elevated.  A  physical  valuation  of  these  properties  was 
necessary  to  further  progress  of  plans  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
scheme  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  all  the  transportation 
facilities  within  the  city.  The  City  Council,  through  its  committee 
on  local  transportation,  Mr.  Peter  Reinberg,  chairman,  appointed 
the  three  members  of  the  present  Harbor  and  Subway  Commission 
to  undertake  the  valuation  of  the  elevated  railroad  properties.  This 
conunittee  consisted  of  Messrs.  John  Erickson,  E.  C.  Shankland 
and  J.  J.  Reynolds.     Mr.  George  Weston  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
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vising  fingineers  was  later  added  to  the  committee,  which  was 
known  as  the  Valuation  Committee.  The  representative  of  th« 
Chicago  elevated  railways,  who  was  also  appointed  as  a  member 
of  this  committee,  was  Prof.  Qeorge  F.  Swain. 

After  several  meetings  of  the  Valuation  Conomlttee  it  was  found 
that  the  members  representing  the  city  and  the  representative  of 
the  railways  could  not  agree  on  all  the  methods  of  valuating  the 
various  items  of  physical  property.  Prof.  George  F.  Swain  there- 
fore withdrew  from  the  committee  and  presented  an  independent 
minority  report.  We  give  herewith  tabular  abstracts  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Valuation  Committee  submitted  to  the  Council  com- 
mittee on  May  8,  1912,  and  the  report  of  Prof.  George  F.  Swain, 
submitted  at  the  same  time.  The  elevated  lines,  not  Induding 
surface  tracks,  contain  the  following  mileage ; 


282,000  ft  double  track 
78,600  ft  third 
38,000  ft.  fourth 
4,300  ft  single 


4t 
ti 

«f 


COST  OF  REPRODUCTION  NEW,  ESTIMATED  BY 

COMMITTEE 
Items 

1.  Real  estate  and  rtght  of  way 116.430,721 

2.  Foundations  and  public  utilities   2.230,841 

8.  Structural  steel 11.127.02S 

4.  Track  work   2,32S,94« 

4A.  Pavement    262.2*0 

5.  Third  rail   318.483 

6.  Special  work   186.96* 

7.  Storage  yards,   including  track,   special   work  and 

interlocking 643.831 

8.  Interlocking  plants  and  block  signal 388. 3$ 9 

9.  Power  stations    3,962,6TJ 

10.  Sub-stations  and  batteries 1.652.0:.'S 

11.  Transmission  lines,  overhead  and  bonding 1,192.366 

12.  Rolling  stock 9,700,887 

13.  Stations,  buildings  and  platforms 1,784.8*7 

14.  Office  fixtures,  tools  and  supplies 369.00a 

Taxes  during  construction 160.0(^0 

$62,673,247 

Add  18%  overhead  charges 9.481.163 

Total   662.154.4J3 

The  Committee  estimated  the  depreciated' value  at  663.461.181. 

COST  OF  REPRODUCTION  NEW.  ESTIMATED  BY 

PROF.  GEO.  F.  SWAIN 
Items 

2.  Foundations   6  2,6O6.0«0 

3.  Structural  steel   12,884,13: 

4.  Track  work    2.347.431 

4A.  Pavement    26l.40«> 

6.  Third  rail   329.700 

6  Special  work 189.775 

7.  Storage   yards,    including  track,   special    work   and 

interlocking   660.276 

8.  Interlocking  plants  and  block  signals 412.009 

9.  Power  stations    4,166.326 

10.  Sub-stations  and  batteries 1,763,45^ 
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Itenur 

11.  Transmission  lines,  overhead  trolley  and  bonding  ...  I  1.860.104 

12.  Rollins  stocic   10.098.662 

13.  Stations,  building  and  platforms 2.260.000 

14.  Office  fixtures,  tools  and  supplies 369.000 

Total   without   real  estate  and   rights  of  way.   or 

overhead  charge 839.662.247 

Overhead  on  physical  i 11,866.674 

Total  without  real  estate  and  rights  of  way $61,417,921 

Real  estate  and  rights  of  way  (J.  Milton  Trainer's 

figures)     44.661,498 

Brokerage  on  real  estate  and  rights  of  way  6%  ....       2,227.676 

Total   $98,196,994 

Prof.  Swain  estimated  the  depreciated  value  at  $93,279,143. 

1  Percentages  for  cost  of  construction,  organisation,  etc..  included 
in  item  overhead  on  physical. 

Cost  of  Contact- Rail  Construction.  The  following  data  are 
quoted  from  the  American  Handbook  for  Electrical  Engineers  by 
Harold  Pender.  The  estimates  in  Table  XXII  include  the  cost  of 
(1)  handling  and  distributing  the  material  from  the  storehouse  to 
the  place  where  it  is  used;  (2)  the  solder,  gasoline,  etc..  used  in 
bonding  contact  rail;  (3)  putting  3  coats  of  paint  on  the  protec- 
tion; (4)  bending  rails  on  curves;  (6)  6%  for  breakage;  (6) 
foremen's  and  engineers'  salaries.  They  do  not  include  the  cost  of 
tools  or  of  Jumpers. 

These  estimates  are  approximately  correct  where  existing  traffic 
does  not  materially  impede  the  work.  Under  less  favorable  condi- 
tions the  cost  may  rise  60%  or  more  over  the  figures  given. 

The  estimate  on  the  top-contact  type  is  based  upon  the  Inter- 
borough  Rapid  Transit  Co.'s  construction,  New  York  (Stillwell- 
Slater  patent),  the  wt.  of  rail,  however,  being  slightly  less  than 
on  that  railway.  The  estimate  of  the  under-contact  tjrpe  is  based 
upon  construction  similar  to  that  used  by  the  New  York  Central 
R.  R  (Wilgus-Sprague  patent). 

TABLE  XXII.     COST  PER  MILE  OP  CONTACT-RAIL 

CONSTRUCTION 

Top  contact  Under  contact 

Material:  Amount     Cost  Amount     Cost 

Rail,   70  lb 66  tons  $1,816  66  tons     $1,816 

special ...  1.2  40 

Inclines   11  47  11  47 

Insulators,  std 611  92  1,000  166 

"            special ...  26  13 

Brackets  or  pedestals 616  62  600  260 

Brackets,  special ...  16  7 

Bolts    616  10  616  90 

Lag  screws    1.030  20  1,616  30 

Clips    1,030  41 

Drive  screws ...  80  gross      24 

Soldered  bonds   350  168  360  168 

Splice  plates  and  bolts  ...       360  63  180  31 

Protection    793  . . .  642 
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Top  contact  Under  coBtact 

Material:  Amount      Cost  Amount      Cost 

Paint    $49  ...  »>- 

Felt  separator >  *  •  -  •  •  - 

Jjong  ties,  excess  only  i   . .       505  177  605  IT' 

Total   13,327  |a,>*. 

Liabor: 

Installing,      bonding:     and 

protection   of   third   rail  800  1> 

Installing  long  ties 101  u: 

Total   lOOI  $1.  ! 

Total 14,228  IM** 

iTfais  item  Includes  only  the  difference  In  cost  between  the  locc 
ties  which  carry  the  insulators  and  the  cost  of  the  same  nmibcr 
of  standard  ties. 

Cost  of  Grinding  Rail  Corrugations  and  Joints.  The  foOov^&i; 
data  are  quoted  from  the  EUectric  Railway  Handbook  by  Albert  s 
RIchey.  Mr.  C.  L.  Crabbs  gives  the  following  cost  data  ooverirf 
1  year's  worlt  on  track  of  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Co.  Ttt 
average  cost  per  ft  of  grinding  21,725  lin.  ft.  of  oorrugatlon  of  jlt 
average  depth  of  0.01  in.  was:  labor.  $0,112;  material.  |0.9!:t. 
total.  $0.1347.  During  the  same  period,  1,418  Joints  and  dishes  cf  i 
depth  approximately  0.06  in.  were  ground,-  the  average  cost  ^r 
joint  being:  labor.  $0.8322;  material,  $0,193;  total.  $1.0252.  Ttv- 
work  was  done  with  a  reciprocating  grinder,  but  Mr.  Crabbs  statf« 
that  his  experience  with  considerable  grinding  of  Joints  with  mh««' 
machines  shows  very  nearly  the  same  costs. 
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Asbestos.    The  following  are  costs  of  various  asbestos  materials. 

Aabeatoa  building  felt  and  sheathing  in  less  than  ton  lots  costs 
3V^  cts.  per  lb.  for  the  light  material  weighing  from  6  to  30  lb& 
per  100  sq.  f t :  4  cts.  per  lb.  Is  charged  for  the  heavy  asbestos 
weighing  from  46  to  66  lbs.  per  100  sq.  ft. 

Mill  board  is  made  in  standard  sheets,  40  X  40  in&,  and  41  X  40 
Ins.  It  varies  in  thickness  from  ^  to  V&  in.  and  in  weight  from 
2  to  27  lb&  per  sheet     The  net  price  in  100-lb.  lots  is  6  cts.  per  lb. 

Transite,  aabeatoa  wood^  used  for  fl reproofing,  ventilators  and 
smoke  Jackets,  comes  in  standard  sheets.  36  X  48  ln&  and  42  X  96 
ina.     The  prices  f.o.b.  factory  are  as  follows: 

Thickness,  Weight,  Price  per 

in&  lbs.  sq.  fL 

1  10.08 

2  .16 

8  .28 

4  .82 

6  .40 

7  .48 

1 ". 8  .62 

1%    : 12  .64 

2 16  .80 

Aabeatoa  oementa  are  used  for  covering  boilers,  domes,  fittings, 
etc.,  and  all  irregular  surfaces,  -and  may  be  used  over  asbestos 
air  cell  boiler  blocks,  when  it  makes  an  excellent  covering.  When 
mixed  with  water  to  a  consistency  of  mortar  and  applied  with  a 
trowel,  it  forms  a  light  porous  coating  which  is  the  most  efficient 
non-conductor.     The  cost  of  this  cement  is  $33  per  ton. 

Chain.    Pricea  per  100  lbs.,  f.  o.  b.  Pittsburg,  are  as  follows: 

MACHINB   MADB  CHAIN 

Sise,  ins.  Proof 

3-16    68.25 

%    6.70 

6-16    4.70 

%     4.15 

7-16    3.85 

and  9-16   3.65 

3.55 

3.46 

3.35 

3.25 

1%  and  IH   3.36 

1645 


BB 

BBB 

$9.50 

110.00 

6.95 

7.46 

6.95 

6.45 

5.40 

6.90 

6.10 

6.60 

4.90 

6.40 

4.80 

6.30 

4.70 

6.20 

4.60 

5.10 

460 

6.00 

4.60 

6.10 
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HAND-MADE  CHAIN 


to    1% 


1 

dredge 

steam 

hoisting 

lis 

1C      ^ 

1 

s  • 

.     tfC- 

-  t « 

soc 

^•eSo 

PQo*5 

ctf  c  2 

n 

PQ 

00 

« 

17.96 

18.20 

I9.1S 

19.15 

7.16 

7.46 

8.45 

6.4S 

6.70 

6.90 

7.96 

6.16 

6.40 

7.46 

6.76 

6.86 

6.90 

6.66 

6.90 

6.86 

6.66 

5.76 

6.80 

Chain  Blocks.  Chain  blocks  kept  well  oiled  and  kept  node 
cover  where  grit  and  dirt  cannot  enter  the  gears  shoold  lia\e  i 
life  of  from  6  to  20  years.  On  outside  work  where  sand  and  r^ 
is  allowed  to  enter  the  gears  the  life  of  a  block  Is  reduced  vstt 
much,  and  repairs  may  cost  as  much  as  50%  of  the  first  co^: 
annually. 


Capacity 
in  tons 

hi 
1 

2 
3 

4 

6 

6 

8 
10 
12 
16 
20 


TRIPLEX   BIjOCKS 


Hoist 

Weight.  Iba. 

in  feet 

(net) 

Price 

8 

63 

1  28 

8 

80 

36 

8 

124 

•      48 

9 

188 

66 

10 

200 

72 

10 

290 

88 

12 

380 

112 

12 

890 

133 

12 

470 

160 

12 

670 

192 

12 

800 

240 

12 

1.000 

288 

12 

1.376 

315 

per  ft 

10.72 

.T6 

.80 

.84 

1.20 

1.28 

1.72 

1.72 

2.16 

2.6d 

3.44 

4.32 

5.20 


Sizes  3  to  20  tons  have  a  lower  as  well  as  an  upper  block. 


DtTPLEX    BLOCKS 


Capacity 

Hoist 

Weight,  lbs. 

in  tons 

in  feet 

(net) 

Price 

% 

8 

43 

%  21.26 

1 

8 

67 

26.50 

1^ 

8 

76 

34.00 

2 

9 

104 

42.50 

3 

10 

200 

63.75 

4 

10 

226 

80.75 

5 

12 

340 

119.00 

6 

12 

360 

153.00 

8 

12 

390 

178.50 

10 

12 

570 

232.75 

hoist 
per  ft 

11.00 
1.27 
l.lt 

l.TA 

i.n 

2.0S 
2.6$ 
3.:4 
S.4« 

X60 
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DIFTBHSNTIAL  BLOCKS 

ly  Hoist  Weiffht.  lbs.  Bxtra  hoist 

3  in  feet  (net)  Price  per  ft 

6  11  9  9.00  11.40 

6  .     22  9.00  1.40 

7  30  10.50  1.40 

8  61  14.00  1.50 
8^                    81                      18.00  1.60 

9  122  22.60  1.70 
9^                   180                      30.00  2.00 

ind   Cocks.    The  following  tables  give  prices  of  typical 
I  cocks. 

AIR  COCKS 

ins.  Hexagon  Double  ends        Bibb,  nose 

k                      $0.15  10.19  $0.26 

4  .19  .23  .29 
.23  .27  .84 
.30  .38  .42 

COMPRBSSTON  OAUOK  COCKS 

Size.  ins.  Price 

^  ::::::::::::::::::::::::::;:::  ^'iJ? 

ove  cocks  are  soft  seat  and  plain,  for  cocks  with  stuffing 
cts.  is  added  to  the  above  pricea 

ASHTON  IMPROVED  HYDRAULIC  OAUQl 

il,  ins.  Iron  case  and  brass  ring  Brass  case 

144  860 

36  40 

Yi                                             28  32 

%,                                             20  24 

14  16 

12  14 

ove  hydraulic  gauges  are  for  high  pressures  above  1,000  lbs. 

COMBINBD  PRBSSURB  AND  RBCORDINO  OAUGB 

al.  ins.         Brass  case  N.  p.  case 

%              $28.00  $29.40 

Vi                                      35.00  36.40 

45.60  47.50 

69.60  62.60 

ASHTON   IMPROVED  PRBSStTRB   OAITOB 

al.  ina  Iron  case,  brass  ring  Brass  case 

$17.50  $26.30 

11.20  14.00 

7.70  10.50 

6.60  7.00 

4.60  5.60 

Vj                                          3.50  4.20 

2.80  8.85 


iclude  cocks. 

of  vacuum  gages  in  the  above  sixes  are  approximately 
3  as  these  for  pressure  gagea 
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JLLTVrVVm  OAUOBS 

Slie  of  dial.  Ins.  Iron  case,  brass  ring  Brass  case 

12  $21.00  $28.00 

10  14.00  17.60 

8V4  10.60  14.00 

6%  7.00  8.75 

6  5.60  7.00 

5V4  4.90  6.60 

4^  or  6  4.20  4.90 

Prices  include  cocks. 

WATER  QAUCOa 

Finished  parts  with  rough  body  All  finished 

Olass,    Pipe,    Two      Three      Pour        Two      Three      Four 
ins.       ln&     rod         rod  rod  rod         rod         rod 

•  l.oo  ^JlifO  •••  ••.  ...  .«• 

1.50         2.00       $2.60       $1.88       $2.60       $3.26 
8.00  4.00  4.25  4.00  4.75  6.00 

Hose.    The  following  are  approximate  prices  for  hose. 

LINEN   FIRE   HOSE 

Sixe,  ins.  Net  price  per  foot 

%   : $0.11 

1 .12 

114   1* 

1%     15 

1% 16 

2    17 

2H     18 

2iS 20 

8 28 

The  above  sixes  are  for  500  lbs.  pressure.  For  650  lbs.  pressaxe 
an  increase  of  1  ct  per  foot  is  added  on  the  first  five  sixes  and  5  eta 
per  foot  on  the  last  four. 

COTTON   BUBBER  IiINBD  FIBE   HOSE 

Sise,  ins.  Net  price  per  foot 

1% $0.32 

1%  36 

*      2%  40 

2%  46 

Indicators.    The   following  prices  are  for   indicators. 

Thompson  Improved  Indicator,  tor  obtaining  indicator  diagrams 
or  cards  from  Bteam  engines  cost  with  two  springs  about  $50  each 
f.o.b.  shipping  point. 

Thompson  Improved  Ammonia  Indicator,  made  entirely  of  steel 
so  that  the  action  of  ammonia  will  pot  affect  the  indicator,  cost  with 
two  cocks,  one  spring,  scales,  wrenches,  etc..  $67.60  eacti  to.b. 
shipping  point. 

Jacks.    The  following  prices  are  for  hydraulic  Jacks. 

HYDRAULIC   JACKS 

Plain  Jacks: 

Tons  lift 4  7  10  20  ..         .. 

Run  out.  inches    12         18         24         18 
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Hel£rht,   Inches    24 

'Weight,    pounds 60 

Price,   dollars   48 

Broad  Base  Jacks: 

Tons   lift    4 

Run  out.  inches  12 

Height,    inches    25 

Diam.  of  base,  inches 9  V^ 

Weight,   pounds    66 

Price,  dollars    60 

Screw  Jacks: 

Number    1 

Diam.  of  screw,  inches 1V4 

Height  when  down,   in 8 

Net  rise,  inches   4 

Whole  height,   in 12 

Eat  lift  cap.,  in 6 

Weight,  pounds    9  V^ 

Price   $2 


32 

39 

83 

•  • 

76 

110 

165 

•  • 

68 

88 

116 

•  • 

7 

10 

20 

30 

18 

18 

18 

18 

31 

31 

32^ 

33 

10 

12 

13 

18% 

97 

130 

206 

260 

60 

70 

110 

160 

4 

8 

13 

17 

IV^ 

1% 

2 

2^ 

12 

16 

20 

24 

7 

10 

13 

18 

19 

26 

33 

42 

8 

12 

16 

20 

22 

33 

45 

82 

13 

14 

$6.40  $10.40 

•  t 

»  • 


60 
12 
28 
16 
320 
190 


Lubricators.    The  following  are  approximate  prices  of  lubrica- 


tors. 


GBBASB  CUPS,    CX>MPRBS8KD  AIR   TTPB 


Capacity,  ounces 

Polished 

Plain 

1^ 

8 
6 

10.60 

.80 

1.00 

1.25 

$0.60 
.66 
.76 
.90 

AUTOMATIC  COMPRESSION   TTPB   QRBASB   CUP     . 

Capacity,  ounces 

Shank  pipe 
thread,  ins. 

Finished 
brass 

Nickel 
plated 

1^ 

6 
10 

1 

$0.45 

.60 

.76 

1.00 

1.30 

1.80 

10.66 

.70 

.86 

1.10 

1.50 

2.00 

BCRBW   FBBO  QRBASB  CUPS 

Capacity,  ounces 

Shank  pipe 
thread,  ins. 

Finished 
brass 

Nickel 
plated 

1^ 

6 

10 

1 

$0.45 

.55 

.70 

.85 

1.20 

1.75 

$0.66 

.60 

.80 

1.00 

1.45 

2.00 

SNAP  LBVER  OIL  CUP 

WITH    SIGHT  FBBD 

Capacity,  ounces 

Shank  pipe 
thread,  ins. 

Finished 
brass 

Nickel 
plated 

% 

k 

4 

5 
10 
18 

1 

$0.60 

.65 

.70 

.75 

.85 

1.10 

1.45 

1.86 

$0.70 

.75 

.80 

.86 

.96 

1.15 

1.60 

2.00 

i 
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AUTOMATIC    LUBRICATOBS,    ROCHESTER   TTPB,    SINGLE    FKB> 

Siie  in  pints  Net  prioa 

hk   r. 117.70 

1 16.10 

3    22.70 

8* 29.26 

LUBRICATORS   WITH   TWO   COMPARTimiTS 

Sise  in  pints  N«t  price 

3 Double   feed  |3€. 

8 Double  feed  48 

8 Triple  feed  55 

8 Quadruple  feed  €8 

The  above  lubricators  are  for  air  compressors  and  ice  machiaes. 
etc..  where  different  kinds  of  oils  are  used  in  different  CTllnders  of 
the  same  machines. 


DUPLEX  PISTON   METERS   FOR  OIL 

Sise.  in&  Weigrht,  Ib&  Net  price 

% 90  $38 

% 149  46 

1 218  80 

1^ 280  6^ 

2 280  77 

3 590  186 

4a 2.160  340 

6a 6,400  830 

The  above  prices  are  for  meters  with  standard  horisontal  oovnter: 
for  meters  with  special  vertical  counter  |10  will  be  added  to  the 
flriven  pricea 

Lubricating  Oils.  Quotations  continue  without  change,  the  fol- 
lowing flffures  being  named  for  5*bbl.  lots: 

Neutral  oils.  Altered: 

Cents  per  gaL 

•  Cylinder,  dark   20fe  27 

*  Cylinder  steam,  refined 1 4  f}  22 

Neutral  oilii.  Altered : 

Stainless  white,  32  to  34  gravity 28629 

Lemons,  33  to  34  gravity 176 19 

Dark.   32  gravity 15^18 

Crank  case  oil    16  ^  17 

*  Prices  are  according  to  test 

Packing.  Prices  vary  within  wide  limit,  according  to  the  brands 
of  various  dealers,  but  In  general,  packing  can  be  purchased  at  th« 
following  quotations:  Asbestos,  wick  and  rope,  18  cts.  per  lb.: 
sheet  rubber.  11  to  13  eta;  pure  gum  rubber.  40  to  45  eta:  r«^ 
sheet  packing,  40  to  50  cts. ;  cotton  packing,  16  to  26  ctai ;  Jute,  6  to 
6  cts. ;  Russian  packing.  9  to  10  cts. 

Machine  Tools.  The  following  prices  are  for  miscellaneous  ma- 
chine tools. 

Lathes,  Engine  lathe.  24-ln.  swing.  12-ft  bed.  compound  resL 
power  cross  feed,  steady  rest,  two-face  plates,  friction  counter^aft 
2-ln.  hole  through  spindle  and  cabinet  legsi     This  machine  weigbf 
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)S.     A   second-hand   machine   of  this   kind   can   be   bought 

• 

e  Lathe:  26-in.  swing,  12-ft.  bed,  compound  rest,  power 
ed,  complete  with  countershaft  and  full  equipment'.     Price, 

e  lathe:     26-in.  swing,  10-ft.  bed,  complete,  $600. 
ted     2-in-l     double     spindle    lathe:     24-in.-40-in.     Bed    12 
r,    that   turns    5    ft.    between    centers,    triple    geared,   com- 
1th    countershaft    and    full    regular    equipment.)    This    ma- 
eis  back  gears,  hand  and  power  feed,  automatic  stop,  quick 

wheel  and  lever  feed.  Spindle  is  counterbalanced.  The 
IS  vertical  adjustment  on  column  by  means  of  handle  oper- 
iSLT  in  rack.  Shafts  are  made  of  steel.  Gears  are  cut  two 
and  cone  has  four  steps,  3i^6  ins.  to  8^6  ins.  diameter. 
)70. 

change  gear  lathe:  14-in.  swing.  6-ft.  bed,  takes  between 
on  bed  2  ft.  10  Ins.:  diameter  of  hole  in  spindle  1  in.  and 
f  countershaft,  130  r.p.m. ;  standard  threads  from  2  to  128, 
ig  IIVG.  and  feeds  from  7  to  460  per  inch  are  obtained  with- 

removal  of  a  single  gear.  Provision  is  made,  however,  so 
1  threads  or  feeds  can  be  had  with  little  trouble  or  expense, 
the  weighs  packed  for  domestic  shipment  1,600  lbs.  and  can 
;ht  for  $375. 

le  lathe:  18-in.  swing,  10-ft.  bed,  with  compound,  steady 
low  rests.  One  9^6-in.  lathe  through  spindle,-  counter-shaft, 
Iso  independent  chuck  4-Jaw;  16-ln.  reversible  jaws  to  lit 
;  of  their  lathe.     Weight,  3,600  lbs.     Cost,  $643. 

feed  tilted  turret  lathe:  Plain  head,  oil  pump  and  pan 
.omatic  chuck  and  with  lever  or  screw  feed  cut-off. 

tic  chuck  capacity %  ins.               1  in. 

Dver  bed 11  Ins.             18  ins. 

im  distance,  end  of  spindle  to  face  of 

ret    12  ins.             14  ins. 

•  shaft  speed,  r.p.m 260                      226 

g  weight,   lbs 900                    1,200 

ce   $300                     $400 

r.  A  new  20-ln.  upright  drill,  with  back  gears,  power  feed, 
eturn  and  automatic  stop.  This  weighs  700  lbs.  and  the 
et  is  $90. 

oved  rtidial  drill:  Maximum  height  of  drill  when  arm  is 
t. ;  maximum  radial  distance.  60  Ins. ;  vertical  adjustment 
1  on  column.  26  Ins. :  receivers  under  spindle  over  base, 
. ;  smallest  diameter  of  spindle,  l^a  ins. ;  traverse  of  spindle, 
floor  space  for  base,  6^  ft.  X  28  ins. ;  speed  of  countershaft, 
m. ;  net  weight  of  machine.  2.860  lbs. ;  net  price,  $600. 
onary  head  vertical  drilling  machine  with  geared  power 
itomatic  stop  and  back  gears. 

,  ins  Weight,  lbs.  Net  price 

:i  1.300  1186 

!4  1,660  200 
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SlldinK  head  drill  press:  18  liis..  with  oountemhaft  audjfost^tii 
head  and  table.  Height  over  all  7  ft.  5  in&.  base  plate  1  ft.  9  Ina. 
by  4  ft.  €  ins.  together  with  one  table  vice  for  this  drill  ptrea-. 
Jaws  op!en  7  Ins..  width  S%  ins.,  depth  2%  ins.  Weislit  of  pre3« 
1,600  lbs.;  vice  180  Ib&,  cost  1^8. 

MUling  Machinea.     The  following  are  costs  of  mlUinir  mad&ines 

Type  Universal  Heavy  plain 

Table   feed  —  automatic 20  ins.  24  liis. 

Cross  adjustment 7^4  ins.  10  ins;. 

Vertical    adjustment     It  ins.  19  ins. 

Working  surface  of  table 37  x  814  ins.  48  x  11 14  xns. 

Number  of  feed  changes   18  16 

Number  of  spindle  speeds 8  16 

Spindle    speeds,    r.p.m 16i/^  to  404  13  to  S84 

Feed  per  rev.  of  spindle 

Speed     of    counter     shdft    pulleys,  .006  to  .100  ins.  .006  to  268  in& 

r.p.m 123  to  293  107  to  276 

Domestic  shipping  weight,  lbs 2.500  3.700 

Net  price   6760  |660 

Hand  milling  machine. 

Adjustment  of  table  outward  from  cx>lumn 3  ^  ins. 

Total  length  of  table  feed   11      ins. 

Vertical  reed  of  knee 6      ln& 

Greatest  distance  from  center  of  spindle  to  top  of  table  €      ina 

Working  surface  of  table 4  x  15  ins. 

Number  of  grades  on  cone 3 

Speed  of  countershaft,  r.p.m 260 

weight  includtng  arm.  vise,  vertical  attachment  and 

countershaft,  lbs.   600 

Net  price  without  vertical  attachment $225 

Net  price  with  vertical  attachment 1255 

Miacellaneotts  Tools.  A  No.  8  standard  bolt  cutter,  to  thread 
bolts  or  tap  nuts  %-in.  to  IH-tn.  right  or  left  band,  weighs  1.:o<' 
lbs.  and  can  be  bought  second-hand  for  $175  net. 

A  single  end-punch  or  shear  weighs  about  4,500  lbs.  and  vA\ 
punch  1-in.  hole  through  H-in.  plate  or  will  shear  4-in.  x  H-in-  bars 
A  second-hand  one  will  cost  6300  net,  while  a  new  one  would  cos^ 
about  6500. 

A  new  4-in.  pipe  machine  for  hand  or  power  takes  ftt>ra  I -in 
to  4-in.  right  or  left,  weighs  526  lb&  net  or  650  lbs.  gross,  and 
can  be  bought  for  $170  net. 

A  new  three-geared  ball  bearing  Upright,  self-feed  blacksmith 
post  drill  weighs  240  lbs.  and  costs  $18.50  net. 

A  new  circular  saw.  with  wood  table,  weighs  about  300  lbs.  and 
costs  $60  net. 

A  new  30-in.  band  saw  with  iron  table  weighs  about  850  lb9^. 
and  costs  $100  net. 

Grindstone,  machinist's :  30-ln.,  heavy,  mounted  on  an  iron  framt, 
with  shield  and  water  bucket,  weighs  about  1.500  lbs.  and  coe<t:« 
new  about  $50. 

Twenty-inch,  back  geared  crank  shaper:  Automatic  cross  travel. 
24  ins.;  vertical  adjustment  of  table.  16  ln&  ;  sise  of  tool.  1 V4  by 
%  in.;,  number  pf  speeds  to  ram,  8;  minimum  numtter  of  stroltw 
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per  minute,  7 ;  maximum  number  of  strokes  per  minute,  106 :  num- 
ber of  feeds,  16';  r.p.m.  of  crank  shaft.  280 ;  net  price,  $500. 

Back  geared  crank  shaper:  Size  16  ins.;  with  vise  for  drill 
press,  table  support,  telescope  screw  arrang^ed  for  key  seating, 
counter-shaft,  etc..  complete.  Floor  space,  2  ft.  1  In.  by  3  ft  10 
Ins.     Cost,  $300. 

Pipe  machine.  Siie,  2  ins.  by  8  ins.  with  counter-shaft  Floor 
space,  2  ft.  by  3  ft.  Weight,  1,400  lbs.  Either  hand  or  power. 
Cost,  1650. 

Tool  grinder  with  column,  complete  with  counter-shaft  and 
hand  rest.  Arrainged  for  2  wheels  12  ins.  diam.'by  2  in&  wide. 
Floor  space  1  ft.  3  ins.  by  1  ft  10  ins.     Cost,  $28. 

Metal  power  hack  saw,  with  counter-shaft     Cost  $126. 

Power  bolt  cutter  and  nut  tapper:  Size,  %  in.  to  1%  ins.,  with 
counter-shaft,  dies,  etc. :  floor  space  2  ft.  5  ins.  by  4  ft  1 1  ins. ; 
weight  916  lbs.;  cost  $132. 

Wood  boring  machines :  Capacity,  2 -In.  hole,  reversible ;  size, 
B.  W. ;  cost  $70. 

Band  saw :  Diameter  of  wheel,  36  ins. ;  table,  30  ins.  by  32  ins. ; 
1-in.  saw;  floor  space,  3  ft  2  ins.  by  4  ft  8  ins.;  cost.  |160. 

Wood  frame,  rip  saw  bench  with  counter-shaft  and  pulleys: 
Table,  3  ft  by  6  ft. ;  pulleys  6  ins.  by  6  ins. ;  for  saws  16-in.  to 
20-in.  diameter,  l)6-in.  bore.;  speed,  2.000  r.p.m.;  7%  to  15  h.p. ; 
weight  350  Iba ;  equipped  with  wire  hood,  saw  guard  with  Im- 
proved knuckle  Joint  to  take  23-in.  saw  —  together  with  1  —  20-in., 
1  —  17-in..  1  — 14%-in.,  1  —  16-in.  and  1  —  12-in.  saw;  cost  $121.50. 

Steel  screw  punch:  Capacity,  me-in.  hole  in  %-ln.  plate;  cen- 
ter of  punch  to  back  of  gap,  2^  Ins. ;  cost,  $35. 

Cost  of  Tool  Operation  In  Engine  Manufacturing-  The  following 
costs  of  machine-tool  operations  in  steam-engine  manufacturing,  by 
Wm.  O.  Webber,  appeared  in  the  Engineering  Magazine,  Aug.,  1910 : 

*'  Mr.  Webber's  cost  data  are  gathered  within  recent  years  from 
his  own  experience  in  the  management  of  machinery-building  works 
In  the  eastern  United  States.  Careful  reconsideration  of  the  figures, 
and  comparison  with  like  costs  in  other  shops,  shows  that  any  im- 
provement in  tools  since  Mr.  Webber's  tables  were  compiled  is 
about  offset  by  rise  in  wages,  so  the  data  correctly  represent  aver- 
age present  performances." 

Some  results  obtained  experimentally  In  various  classes  of  metal- 
cutting  work  are  noted  in  the  accompanying  tables.  The  first  of 
these  tables  shows  machining  costs  on  connecting  rods  for  small, 
simple  horizontal  engines,  where  the  work  was  done  In  lots  of  20 
parts  each.  Some  interesting  data  were  obtained  as  to  the  rela- 
tive cost  of  forging  and  machining.  For  instance,  these  connecting 
rods  were  made  largely  from  round  iron  with  ends  upset  to  form 
the  rectangular  parts  to  which  the  brasses  and  straps  were  at- 
tached, the  rods  being  then  turned  a  double  taper  from  the  center, 
reducing  toward  each  end.  Forging  at  the  price  given  (which  in- 
cluded the  straps  and  keys  for  each  size  rod)  left  a  surplus  of 
stock  to  be  turned  olt  in  the  lathe  between  the  square  ends,  or 
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(in  shop  parlance)  the  "stub  ends."  It  was  therefore  determined 
to  forge  the  rods  more  closely  to  the  finished  size ;  but  the  saving  in 
turning  was  more  than  made  up  in  the  extra  cost  of  blacksmi thing, 
lathe  work  costing  only  about  19  cts.  an  hour  as  against  the  cost 
of  46  cts.  per  hour  for  blacksmith,  helper,  and  fire. 


TABLE  II. 


COSTS  OF  OPERATIONS  ON  CENTER-CRANK 
SHAFTS 


Turning  (each) 

Sixe                  1  Lathe  2  Lathes  3  Lathes 

8x12  11.80  11.16  11.00 

9x12  1.80  1.16  1.00 

10x12  2.00  1.40  1.23 

10x16  2.50  1.66  1.44 

11x16  2.60  1.70  1.49 

12x16  3.00  2.20  1.76 

14x16  3.16  2.40  2.00 


'uming 

Slotting 

Key 

discs. 

discs. 

seating 

10.35 

10.31 

10.20 

0.36 

0.31 

0.23 

0.40 

0.33 

0.24 

0.46 

0.40 

0.27 

0.60 

0.40 

0.80 

0.60 

0.46 

0.84 

0.70 

0.60 

0.38 

TABLE  III. 


TIMES  OF  OPERATIONS  ON  SHAFTS  OF  VARIOUS 

SIZES 


PS© 
»  >»^ 

o     _ 

^  5-^ 

O  "*j 

1.23 
1.33 
1.42 
1.62 
1.66 
1.71 
1.80 
1.85 
2.02 
2.07 
2.12 
2.17 
2.23 
2.29 
2.37 
2.49 
2.54 
2.80 


or 

6H 
7 

7% 
8 

8% 
9 

9V^ 
10 

10% 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 


4)  O 
0(«^ 

2.98 
3.22 
3.42 
3.51 
3.84 
4.63 
4.22 
4.41 
4.59 
4.78 
6.16 
6.54 
6.90 
6.29 
6.67 
7.04 
7.42 


i 


tees   . 

18.17 
21.80 
26.73 
27.87 
34.67 
37.10 
39.61 
42.19 
47.60 
50.40 
66.44 
69.53 
62.69 
66.94 
69.28 
72.68 
79.80 
87.08 
91.06 


^S 

£^ 

^^ 
p 

6 

6% 

7 

I^ 
8% 
9 

1^ 

10% 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 


%4  U 


S 


107.21 
124.71 
148.50 
163.66 
185.05 
207.76 
231.89 
257.29 
283.92 
311.92 
341.43 
404.04 
472.08 
645.16 
631.68 
716.68 
806.40 
900.48 


Some  more  Interesting  figures  were  obtained  in  different  methods 
of  doing  the  work,  that  is  machining  straps  on  the  shaper  as  against 
doing  the  same  work  on  a  planer,  and  milling  brasses  on  a  milling 
machine,  as  against  doing  the  same  work  on  a  shaper. 
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It  win  be  noted  also  that  there  are  two  prices  given  for  latbe 
work,  the  price  for  two  lathes  being  cheaper  than  that  for  osie 
lathe.  In  this  latter  case  the  workmen  would  rough  out  on  th* 
one  lathe  and  finish  on  the  second.  This  difference  of  price  in  cmc- 
nection  with  the  use  of  more  than  one  tool  is  emphasised  in  xi-x 
turning  of  crank  shafts  for  these  same  center-crank  engines  f>.r 
Instance. 


TABLE  IV. 


COSTS  OF  VARIOUS  MACHINE  OPERATIONS  O.N 
STEAM   ENGINES 


BBDS 


Size  of 

engine 

8x12 

9x12 

10x12 

10x16 

11x15 

12x16 

Drilling 

Babbettinr 

Pillow             Other 

and  pultir.g 

blocks             holes 

Planing 

in  studs 

10.12               10.27 

10.50 

$0.99 

0.12                  0.29 

0.50 

0.90 

0.14                  0.29 

0.60 

1.05 

0.16                  0.35 

0.70 

1.15 

0.18                  0.40 

0.80 

1.25 

0.20                  0.46 

0.90 

1.60 

CTLINDSRS 

Slse  of  Boring 

engine  1  mch.    2  mch.  Planing 

8x12  10.76  10.60  |0.50 

9x12 0.80         0.64  0.66 

10x12 0.88         0.70  0.70 

10x16 0.96         0.77  0.85 

11x16  1.02          0.82  0.85 

12x16 1.12          0.90  0.95 

14x16 1.44         1.15  1.20 

• 

PISTONS 


Size  of 
engine 


Turning 


8x12 10.80 

9x12 0.88 

10x12 1.00 

10x15 1.00 

11x16 1.20 

12x16 1.25 

14x16 1.60 


Drilling 

$0.12 
0.15 
0.20 
0.20 
0.20 
0.25 
0.80 


Vise    Turning 

work     heads     Drilling 


11.15 
1.20 
1.20 
1.30 
1.60 
1.60 
2.25 


10.22 
0.25 
0.80 


0, 
0. 
0. 
0. 


30 
35 

10 
60 


Bolt  cutter 
on  rods 

10.12 
0.15 
0.20 
0.20 
0.20 
0.25 
0.30 


«0.25 

0.29 
0  32 
0.34 
0  37 
0.40 
0.4S 


Rings^ 
turning 


10 
0 
0 
0 
0 


IS 
14 
15 
15 
16 
0.17 
0.19 


Sise 


8 
9 
10 
10 
11 
12 
14 


12 
12 
12 
15 
15 
16 
16 


8LIDB8 

Planing  top  Drilling 


10.00 
0.40 
0.40 
0.45 
0.55 
0.70 
1.00 


10.07 
0.07 
0.07 
0.07 
0.07 
0.08 
0.10 


Siie 


8 
9 
10 
10 
11 
12 
14 


12 
12 
12 
15 
15 
16 
16 


Planing 

10.27 
0.30 
0.30 
O.SS 
0.35 
0.40 
0.50 


Milling 
10.15 

0.17 

oso 

0.22 
025 
0.35 
0.30 


In  roughing  out  the  workman  could  easily  run  two  lathes  or  in 
finishing  it  paid  him  to  hire  an  apprentice  at  a  fixed  rate  to  assist 
him  in  running  the  three  lathes. 

A  large  saving  in  cost  was  made  by  tapping  the  holes  which  had 
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B  V.  TIME  REQUIRED  TO  TURN,  KEY-SEAT.  AND 
AL.ANCB.  PULLEYS,  PER  INCH  WIDTH  OF  FA^B 

ce  is  made  for  pulleys  in  rough,  hours  and  decimal  parts  of 

an  hour 


s? 

2c 

0*3 

5?& 

ss& 

sSfe 

[Ulre 
ancc 
pull 

e 

Diameter  of 
pulley,  in& 

lulre 
ance 
pull 

e 

Diameter  of 
pulley,  ina 

Hours  requires 
turn,  balance 
key-seat  pulli 
l-ln.  wide 

Hours  re<] 
turn,  bal 
key-seat 
1  in.  wid< 

Hours  req 
turn,  bal 
key-seat 
1  in.  widi 

.288 

54 

1.789 

100 

8.23 

.846 

66 

1.862 

102 

3.29 

.408 

68 

1.915 

104 

3.35 

.471 

60 

1.977 

106 

3.41 

.634 

62 

2.040 

108 

3.47 

.585 

64 

2.100 

110 

3.64 

.648 

66 

2.160 

112 

3.60 

.711 

68 

2.220 

114 

8.66 

.774 

70 

2.280 

116 

8.72 

.836 

72 

2.350 

118 

8.80 

.899 

74 

2.41 

120 

3.84 

.962 

76 

2,47 

122 

8.90 

1.026 

78 

2.54 

124 

3.96 

1.088 

80 

2.60 

126 

4.00 

1.151 

82 

2.68 

128 

4.06 

1.218 

84 

2.72 

130 

4.12 

1.276 

86 

2.79 

132 

4.18 

1.339 

88 

2.86 

134 

4.26 

1.402 

90 

2.91 

136 

4.31 

1.466 

92 

2.98 

138 

4.37 

1.628 

94 

3.00 

140 

4.43 

1.590 

96 

3.00 

142 

4.49 

1.668 

98 

3.16 

144 

4.54 

VI.     COSTS  OP  VARIOUS  OPERATIONS  ON  STANDARD 
BOILERS;  HAND  WORK 

Setting  Flues 

I  and  2-inch  flues 5  cents 

lues 6  cents 

I  and  4-inch  flues 8  cents 

lues 12  cents 

ig  and  reaming  flue  holes 30  cts.  per  hundred 

er  edges  of  sheets  of  boilers 4  u  cts.  per  lineal  foot 

g 2  ots.  per  lineal. foot 

ig  rivet  holes 15  cts.  per  hundred 

i  boilers  with  either  steam  or  hydraulic  rivets,  40  cts.  per 
id  red  rivets,  an  average  day's  work  being  about  one  thousand 
inch  rivets. 
Us,  Z%,  cts.  each  for  tapping,  putting  in,  and  driving. 

treaded  in  the  cylinders  by  machinery  at  the  same  time  that 
>s  In  the  cylinders  were  being  drilled ;  for  instance,  in  a  10 
cylinder  there  are  sixteen  holes  which  average  %  in.  and 
small  holes  for  attaching  the  sections  of  the  Jacket  to  the 
r.    The  price  for  drilling  all   of  these  holes  was   32   cts.. 
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or  1  ct.  per  hole:  which  Is  very  much  cheaper  than  they  ooold  t- 
tapped  by  hand  afterwards. 

It   may   seem   a   difficult  thine:   to   make   piece   work    prices  «- 
painting,  including^  the  striping,  of  such  things  as  en^nes.  but  f.- 

Engines  18  x  12  to  10  x  12  the  price  was  |0.80. 

10x15  to  12x16 0.90, 

13  X  16  to  14  X  18    "         "       "       1.00.  tncludinff  vami^ir^ 

These  prices  included  varnishing  also. 

Machine  Tools.  Cutting  Speed.  Diameter  of  Cut.  R.P.lf..  Ijemg*^ 
Finished  per  Minute.  J.  H.  VanDeventer  in  L«faz  gives  the  fc- 
lowing  data  applicable  to  lathe  and  boring  mill  work,  when  tiK 
diameter  of  the  cut  and  the  desired  cutting  speed  are  known: 

1  —  The  necessary  r.p.m.  to  secure  the  cutting  speed. 

2  —  The  lengrth  of  cut  finished  per  min.  with  a  given  feed.  TV 
latter  is  of  great  value  in  estimating  time  required  to  finish  a 
given  Job,  or  to  check  up  time  records  to  see  if  a  reasonable  dura- 
tion has  been  exceeded. 

By  means  of  the  double  scales,  A  and  B,  diam.  from  0.7  in.  tt 
60  ins.  are  included  in  Fig.  1.  The  capacity  of  curves  *' 
reference  may  often  be  widely  increased  by  shifting  the  deciroAi 
points  in  this  manner,  in  the  same  way  that  the  universal  Afd« 
rule  decimal  point  is  shifted. 

By  doubling  values  on  the  scale  of  cutting  speeds,  this  chart  rf 
curves  may  be  used  up  to  a  cutting  speed  of  200  ft  per  min.,  vh:t.\ 
Is  as  high  as  will  be  used  in  ordinary  shopwork.  In  this  case,  tb^ 
values  of  the  A  and  B  scales,  both  horisontal  and  vertical,  shoxd 
be  doubled. 

Example  1 — What  is  the  necessary  r.p.m.  for  an  18-in.  diara.  tc 
secure  a  cutting  speed  of  60  ft.  per  qiln.? 

Find  the  18-in.  curve  as  denoted  on  scale  A  at  the  top  of  the  diart 
and  run  down  this  curve  to  the  horizontal  representing  SO  ft.  nit> 
ting  speed.  Then  drop  vertically  to  bottom  of  chart  and  re*d 
12.7  r.p.m.  on  lower  horizontal  scale  A. 

Example  2  —  In  this  case,  with  12.7  r.p.m.  and  a  feed  of  %  la. 
per  revolution,  what  distance  will  be  finished  per  min.? 

From  12.7  r.p.m.  on  horizontal  scale  A.  run  vertically  to  angnU* 
line  representing  %-in.  feed.  From  this  intersection,  ran  horisoa* 
tally  to  right  vertical  scale  A.  and  read  1.68  ina 

Example  S  —  Given  40  ft.  cutting  speed,  2  ina  diameter  of  rut 
^2  In.  feed  per  revolution,  what  length  will  be  finished  per  minute' 

From  2  ins.  diameter  on  scale  B  at  top  of  chart,  run  down  thf 
angular  curve  representing  this  diameter  until  It  intersects  the 
horizontal  representing  40  ft.  per  min.  cutting  speed.  Then  T«r- 
tically  until  the  angular  line  represent  ^-in.  feed  Is  IntersectMi 
and  from  this  point  horizontally  to  right  vertical  scale  B.  ^ni 
read  2.4  ins. 

The  results  obtained  with  these  curves  will  be  fully  as  aocuratc 
as  slide  rule  re.sults  and  obtained  In  one  quarter  the  time. 

Practical  Cutting  Speeds.     For  detailed  experiments  on  rooghliv 
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set   Taylor's    Art    of    CuttInK    Metala.    The    following    will 
an  &  sutde  to  good  modem  practice  using  high  speed  Hteela. 

Cast  Iron                       Steel  Brass 

par  mln.                     per  min.  per  min. 

60  to  100  ft.  80  to  160  ft.  IBOtoZOOft. 

m   <0  to    60  It.  60  to    80  tt.  SO  to  IBO  tt. 

SO  to    10  R.  36  to    6011.  10  to    gO  Ft. 

I  depend  on  the  [eed  and  d«pth  of  cut.  Properly  treated  and 
1  tools  should  stand  up  at  these  speeds  at  least  one  hour 
la  grlDdlngB.  All  tools  should  have  the  cutting  edges  rubbed 
.n  oilstone  after  grinding,  before  putting  In  use. 
idard  shapes,  angles  and  hardening  methods  must  be  adopted 
idard  cutting  speeds  are  to  be  Insisted  upon  and  obtained. 
should  be  ground  only  by  an  expert,  and  dry  wheels  should 
Jished. 


FVl-  1.     Cutting  speeds  of  machine  tools. 

ing  Spaed  of  High  Speed  Steel  on  Turret  Lathee.  H.  L 
nbury  (Bnglneerlngr  News.  Aug.  18,  1910),  states  that  on 
lathes  the  highest  class  of  high-speed  steel  is  now  largely 
ind  tools  with  a  very  sharp  cutting-angle  are  employed.  A 
irrled  out  at  the  works  of  Mepsrs.  Alfred  Herbert,  gave  the 
ng  result  In  reducing  a  mlld-Rteei  bar  from  l\i  Ins.  to  K-1n. 
at  one  cut.  with  tool  clearance  angle  I  degs. ;  side  slope 
i;  cutting  angle.  48  dega. 

Cutting  Lbs. 

speed.        Feed         Feed   removed 
fl.  ner  per  per  per 

Bteel    149  E8.S  0  0134  2.01  0  TG3 

:.  special  high-speed 

el    470        185  0.06  33.G  8.8I2E 
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Dies.     Reports   from   four  different  sources   show   tt   Is   the  gta- 
eral  practice  on.  this  road  to  purchase  dies  *for  a  aaaall  diameter 
bolt,   as   a   rule    V^-in.   sise,   and   as  they   become    worn    they  2,rf 
softened,    bored,    rethreaded    and    retempered    for    uae    oo    S-^ 
sixe  bolts.     They  are  a^ain  used   until   worn  down   ao   not   fit   fcr 
further  use  and  a^ain  pass  through   the  same  process   as  before 
increasing  them  to  the  next  larger  siae.     These  several   processea 
are  carried  on  until  the  stock  of  the  dies  is  so  much  used  op  It  U 
impossible  to  go  through  with  another,  which  usually  ends  vliea 
the  dies  have  been  worked  up  to  1  in.  or  IH   Ins.,   thus  the  one 
die  serves  during  its  life  for  the  several  sixes   if   it    is  proper?> 
worked  and  handled. 

Coats.  The  costs  herein  used  are  an  average  obtained  fnvm 
several  different  shops  taken  independently  of  each  other  and  tfa*'^ 
compiled  and  although  an  average  is  used  in  no  cases  were  tb* 
limits  of  high  and  low  costs  greater  or  less  than  109(-  from  «ads 
other;  therefore,  should  be  quite  correct.  It  will  also  be  under- 
stood that  costs  of  air  are  based  on  an  electric  driven  blower  cur- 
rent costing  two  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  and  on  su<^  tools  that 
will  require  more  than  one  heat  to  work  them  this  is  t&keo  into 
account  per  unit  price  each. 


DISS 

Labor  to       Retem- 
Sise  Softening      increase  sise     pering 

in.  to    %  in 10.0388  |0.10  $0,041 

in.  to    44  in 0378  .112  .04 

in.  to     %  in 0371  .121  .04 

_  in.  to  1      in 0366  '            .142  .038 

1      in.  to  1%  ins 031  .181  .038 

1 H  in.  to  1 K  ins. 031  .164  .038 

In  making  these  figures,  machinists'  labor  costs  at  40 
hr.  were  used  and  the  blacksmiths*  labor  at  '89  eta  per  hr. 


Total 
8.1T?1 

.llal 

.1S?1 

.2163 

.23 

.233 


Sise  Softening 

IH  In.  to  1      in $0.0423 

1      in  to    %  in 041 


TAPS 

lAborof 

dressing    Retemperin^        Total 

10.128  $0.0842  |8.21>& 

.119  .0540  .214 


RKAMBR8 


Nothing  obtainable  on  thia 


MACHINE  TOOLS 

Sise  Labor  of  dressing      Tempering 

Small    $0.0833  $0,043 

Large 0826  .062 

Very  littl3  information  was  obtainable  on  these. 


Total 
$o.i«»:i 

.134^ 


CHISELS 

Sise  Labor  of  dressing 

SmaU    $0,041 

068 


Tempering 

$0,082 
.088 


Total 

$0,073 
.194 
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B  last  two  items  are  usually  of  the  best  steel  and  It  Is  neces- 
often  to  make  more  than  one  heat  to  work  them.  Some  of 
tests  collected  under  the  head  of  "Chisels"  are  considerably 
r  than  here  arlven. 

t  of  Tools  and  Equipment  In  the  Shops  of  an  Electric  Railroad. 
rollowing  costs  of  tools  and  equipment  were  taken  from  an 
isal  by  the  authors  In  1912: 

M ACHINB  SHOP  TOOLS 

ase  planter  24  In.  by  6  ft  stroke  complete  with  counter- 
shaft   , I  250 

•rsyth  lathe  with  countershaft,  24  In 760 

in.  Forsyth  lathe  with  countershaft 460 

in.  American  lathe  with  countershaft 1,200 

in.  American  lathe 1.200 

*  compressors  12  in.  by  14  in..  Q.  S.  D.  (made  by  Chlcaao 
Pneumatic  Co.)  complete  with  2  36  in.  by  8  ft.  air  tanks 

piping  and  2  air  gauges ^,800 

.tlonal  brake  and  elec.  air  compressor,  type  V.  S.  90,  226 
cu.  ft.  No.  118  A  complete  with  indnction  motor.  40  h.p., 
2   phase   96-4/10  am{)s.,   200   volt  with  air  tank   5   ina 

diam..  11  ft.  10  in.  long  piping 2.160 

D-ton  Sprague  electric  hoist 433 

scresf  car  hoists  (HefTerman  Machine  Works.  Seattle. 
Wash.),  eQUipped  with  G.  B.  1,200  motor  and  A  2  con- 
troller  7,000 

oden  horses  with  iron  roller  used  for  handling  rail  on 

bulldoser 64 

I  lb.  steam  hammer 405 

00  lb.  steam  hammer  (made  by  Bement  Niles  Co.) 1,600 

tional  bolt  cutting  machine  complete  with  counter  shaft 

and  dies 500 

and  C.  rail  cut  off  machine  with  counter  shaft  and  two 
saws,  also  66  Faber  cut  off  saw  teeth.  Complete  40 
Faber  saw  teeth.    Wedges  Faber  saw  teeth,  yokes  with 

set  screws. 1.500 

B.     7^   n.p.  induction  motor.  10  amp&,  220  volt 180 

B.   20       h.p.  induction  motor,  44  amps.,  220  volt 292  < 

B.   26       h.p.  induction  motor,  66  amps.,  220  volt 290 

B.   26       h.p.  Induction  motor.  61  ampa.  220  volt 290 

.uford  48  In.  boring  mill  with  No.  27  Mid  vale  self  harden- 
ing steel  tools 1,200 

n.  Bams  drill  press  76 

n.    Bams  drill   press 160 

n.  Aurora  drill  press  76 

n.  American  radial  drill  press  with  countershaft 1.400 

n.  back  gear  drill  press 75 

dry  automatic  belt  hammer 160 

^^rican  twist  drill  grinder  with  one  emery  wheel  and  1 

'arborundum  wheel 66 

ick  with  12  in.  by  12  In.  wooden  mast  and  12  In.  by  12  in. 
vooden  boom  60  ft.  long  equipped  with  hoist  manufac- 

ured  by  Am.  Hoist  and  I^errick  Co.,  St.  Paul 1,800 

1  Jib  swing  cranes • 160 

I  jib  wall  cranes 120 

den  Jib  swing  cranes 20 

I  Jib  swing  crane 76 

wheel  hoist  crane 25 

1.  stroke  complete  with  countershaft  fiber  pulley  8  .In. 

lam..  4  in.  face  Cincinnati  shaper  machine 800 

le  self-hardening  steel  tools  No.  38 SO 

ol  shaper  24  In.  stroke  complete  with  countershaft ....  260 
8  Bement  car  wheel  lathe  complete  with  O.  E.  motor 

lass  C  20  form  B.  25  h.p..  600  volt.  43  amps.,  constant  ^ 

urrent O.OP'' 
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Midvale  self -hardening-  steel  tool  No.  120 %     >* 

lis  iu.  American  lathe  with  counterahaft    7^ 

1  stamping  machine  with  60  assorted  punches  and  dies  for 

blucKing,  breaking  and  drilling  eontrolter  parts 7» 

1  Higlicy  rail  cutoff  saw  machine  complete  wiUi  G.  B.  induc- 
tion motor.  10  h.p-  23  amps.,  220  volt,  and  2-20-ui.  Dise*- 

ton  saws 1^  ' 

1  AJax  bulldozer  machine  with  16  steel  dies  for  bending:  raJl^s.  I.i' 

1  track  grinder  machine  with  1   2 -in.  by  12-in.  carborundum 

wheel  and  1  3-ln.  by  12-in    wheel   -*• 

1  machine  for  grinding  switch  tongue  with  1  2-in.  by   20-in. 

carborundum  wheel 1  >•• 

2  hand    power    shearing    machines    - 

1  Doty  power  punch  and  shear  combined  No.   17  0 1  «♦ 

1  Radial  drill  press  with  countershaft.  No.  2  Bickford T 

1  150-ton  capacity  Shafter  hydraulic  wheel  press '' 

1  small  hydraulic  press  wilh  7-in.  plunger i"- 

1  Putnam  30~in.   planer  8  ft.  stroke  complete  with  counter 

shaift    2.T  -» 

1  Cincinnati  42-in.  planer  14  ft.  stroke  complete  with  coun- 

tershaft  .4^ 

Wheel   grinder   machine   complete    with   countershaft   2    car- 
borundum wheels  2%  by  18  in 35- 

Westinghouse  d.c.  motor  '1%  h.p.  5  3/10  In.  amps. *'- 

O.  B.  induction  motor  7%  a.j.p.  19  amps.  220  volt i: ' 

G.  B.  continuous  current  motor,  open  15  h.p.  closed  7  h.p..  open 

25  V^  amps.,  closed  13  ampa   24 i 

G.  E.  continuous  current  motor.  3  h.p.,  5   43/100  amps..  SOO 

volt    «' 

G.  B.  shunt  wound  5  h.p.  motor  9  amps..  BOO  volt 55 

2  G.  E.  induction  motors  60  h.p..   14  amps.,  2.080  volt 1  3': 

G.  E.  induction  motor  7%  h.p.,  15  1/91  amps..  220  volt IC' 

G.  B.  induction  motor  IVx  h.p..  18  amps.  220  volt in 

WOODWORKING   MACHINERY   IN  CARPENTKR  SHOP 

1  J.   A.  Day  tennoning  machine,  estimated  value |  154 

1  54-in.    Royal    invincible   sanding  machine    (2nd   hand    coen 

$700)      V 

1  Foley  band  saw  filing  machine,  value 

1  Eagon  mortising  machlhe :: 

1  double  emery  stand   Northampton    4' 

1  pattern    lathe    Eagon,    10-in.    swing    •., 

1  Oliver  bench  saw  and  trimming  machine,  cost  about Z'  ' 

1  24-in.  pony  planer  Eagon    45 

1  band  saw  36-in.  Crescent  Mfg.  Co 7 

1  wood  36-ln.   band  saw    2 

1  Cordsman  saw  bench   

1  Eagon  8-in.  Jointer K 

1  Williamsport  4  sided  6-in.  sticker 1  • 

1  Greenle   rip    saw,   value , 

1   American   swing  cut  off  saw    ;. 

80  ft.  2  Yi  "»•  shafting.  12  pulleys 3 

1   American  4  Bided  7-in.  sticker l' 

50  ft.  2-in.  shafting,  10  pulleys 

1  25  h.p.,  2  phase  200  volt,  .shop  meter • 

2  500   volt.   3  h.p..  fan  motor    1 

1  Standard  sewing  machine 

8  Wilcox  bench  vises 

1  steam  glue  pot 

ELECTRIC  REPAIR  SHOP  TOOLS 

1  12-ln.  W.  p.  Davis  speed  lathe %     j 

1  24-in.  Armature  banding  lathe ",  * ",      j - 

1  24-in.    Commutator  grooving   lathe    

1  32-in.   Peck.  Stow  &  Wilcox  cutting  machine ^y     '4 

1  double  head  emery  stand   •••.. 
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1  3-ln,  bench  vise   |  10 

1  B-ln.  bench  vise    10 

2  6-in.  bench  vises   10 

2  Kield  windinsr  machines  160 

2  armature  coil  taping  machines 150 

1  one  ton  electric  hoist  and  carriage,  Sprague  Co 476 

Cost  of  Equipment  for  a  Boiler  and  Blacksmith  8hop.  G.  H. 
Jones  (Bulletin  of  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  July 
1914)  in  describing  the  equipment  of  the  boiler  and  machine  shops 
of  the  Arizona  Copper  Co.  of  Clifton,  Ariz.,  gives  the  purchase  price 
of  tools  and  the  labor  required  to  install  them  as  follows: 

Factory  Freight       Total 

1  No.  2  punch  and  shear  (Hilles  &  Jones)   |1,630       |436       $1,965.00 

1   No.  0  bending  rolls 680  75  656.00 

One   1.100-lb.   steam  hammer   (Niles-Be- 

ment-Pond  Co.)  1  blower,  size  5,  type 

D  (American  Blower  Co.)   1,016         408         1,423.00 

One  6-h.p.  440-volt,  S-phase.  60-cycle  1,720 

r.p.m.  motor 160  19  179.90 

1  No.  5  swage  block ...  35.08 

1   Peter  Wright  anvil,  weight  497  lb 70.57 

10  In.  galv.  iron  pipe  and  connections ...  106.63 

3   sheets  steel.    %   in.  by  48  ins.  by  120 

ins.    ...  16.02 

One  2-in.  heading,  upsetting  and  forging 

machine,   (Acme  Machinery  Co.)  ... .     2,790         440         3,230.70 

1  sfsco  anvil.  407  lb 

1    (Hay  Budden)  anvil.  420  lb. 

40  ft.  of  6-in.  I-beam 


Castings 
Miscellaneous 


46.60 
48.10 
12.62 
41.00 
29.14 


17,859.36 


Cost  of  Equipment  for  a  Smelter  Plant  Machine  and  Blacksmith 
Shop.  In  describing  the  equipment  of  the  machine  shops  of  the 
Arizona  Copper  Co.  of  Clifton,  Ariz...  Mr.  Jones  gives  the  purchase 
prioe  of  material  and  the  labor  cost  of  installing  as  follows: 

Cost 
*  installed 

1    (Prentiss)  machine  bench  vise.  No.  2 120.1 5 

1   machine  bench  vise,   No.   21 20.16 

1  machine  bench  vise.  No.  22 28.85 

1  machine  pipe  vise.  No.  2A 2.38 

1  machine  pipe  vise.  No.  4A 7.77 

1  stationary  bench  vise.  No.  56 20.72 

40  ft.  of  1%-in.  pipe 2.97 

1  No.  48  power  grindstone 56.62 

2  emery  wheels 8.90 

1  emery  wheel  grinder   H '22 

1  No.  40  special  turning  machine 36.22 

1  set  faces  for  wiring  machine J- j6 

1  gauge   o 

1  burr  machine  and  stand -  ??2 

1  No.  17  S.  P.  crimper  and  stand 10.77 

1  No.  3  beading  machine oX '12 

1  No.  0236  squaring  shears ^?2?S 

1  stake-holder  and  stakes ^«  15 

1  rivet  set 2.65 

1  No.  101  tinner's  rule 2.73 

1  power  hack  saw  No.  3  29.63 
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1  radial  drill  press,  42  ins. 
Miscellaneous     

1  60-ln.  cornice  brake  .... 

1  16-in.  rip  saw   

Castings    

1  No.  1  drill  chuck 

1  No.  2V^  drill  chuck 

72  hack  saw  blades 


Cost 
Installed 

,   1752.20 

21.93 

155.9C 

4.30 

lo.ie 

5.«1 

'7.02 

6.55 


Factory 

1  surfacer,  20  in.  by  6  in $180.00 

1  No.  50  hand  saw 175.00 

1  lathe.  14  in.  by  8  ft. 563.76 

1  lathe     (McCabe)     patented    double 

spindle    2.111.00 

1  Crescent  saw  table 168.75 

One  20-in.  (Rockford)  shaper 426.00 

One  2-in.  bolt  cutter 356.00 

1   (Crane)  pipe  machine  2  in 192.00 

1   (Crane)  pipe  machine  4  in 480.00 

1   (Crane)  pipe  machine  12  in. 1,500.00 

Small  tools,  miscellaneous  equipment 

Total  cost  of  all  equipment 


Cost 
Freight  Installed 


126.70 
27.45 
81.40 

277.16 
51.34 

175.07 
47.10 
16.66 
44.10 

163.59 


1206.70 
202.45 
645.15 

2.388.1S 
220.09 
600.07 
402.10 
208.SO 
524.10 
1.663.S9 
394.36 
$8,953.13 


Cost  of  Brass,  Iron  and  Lead  Plp«.    The  following  ooats  are  for 

various  kinds  of  pipe. 

SEAMLESS   BRASS   PIPE 


/ Common s 

f ^Bxtra  heavy ^ 

Weight 

Weight 

Sise  in  ins. 

per  ft.  lbs. 

Net  price 

per  ft.  lbs. 

Net  price 

% 

.26 

$0,080 

.370 

$0.12 

1^ 

.48 

.136 

.626 

.20 

£L 

.63 

.168 

.830 

.22 

73 

.90 

.228 

1.200 

.30 

4& 

1.26 

.300 

1.66 

.40 

1 

1.70 

.408 

2.36 

.56 

1% 

2.50 

.600 

8.30 

.80 

1^ 

3.00 

.720 

4.26 

1.02 

2 

4.00 

.960        » 

6.46 

1.30 

2^ 

5.76 

1.380 

8.30 

8.00 

8 

8.30 

1.990 

11.20 

2.68 

8H 

10.90 

2.730 

13.70 

3.42 

4 

12.70 

3.300 

16.50 

4.30 

4H 

13.90 

3.880 

19.47 

5.45 

5 

16.76 

4.760 

22.80 

6.85 

6 

18.31 

5.66 

32.00 

9.90 

WROUGHT  IRON  BXJiCK 

PIPE 

Sise,  ins. 

Weight 
per  ft.,  lbs. 

Price 
per  ft 

Price 

for 

cutting 

Price 

for  cutting 

and  threading 

% 

.244 

$0.0166 

$0.02 

$0.03 

^ 

.424 

.0180 

.02 

.03 

.667 

.018 

.02 

.03 

% 

.860 

.0265 

.02 

.03 

a^ 

1.130 

.0287 

.02 

.03 

1 

1.678 

.0426 

.02 

.03 

1% 

2.272 

.0675 

.08 

.04 

IH 

2.717 

.0670 

.04 

.06 

2 

3.662 

.085 

.05 

.07 

2% 

6.792 

.135 

.07 

.11 
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Weight 
ina.  per  ft.,  lbs. 

7.575 
^  9.109 

10.790 
^  12.538 

14.617 
18.974 
23.544 
28.554 
89.904 
40.483 
45.557 
49.662 
54.668 
58.573 
62.579 


Price 
per  ft. 

.176 

.211 

.262 

.305 

.365 

.418 

.642 

.778 

.930 

1.110 

1.260 

1.370 

1.510 

1.650 

1.750 


Price 

Price 

for 

for  cutting 

cutting 

and  threading 

.10 

1.16 

.18 

.20 

.13 

.20 

.17 

.26 

.20 

.30 

.27 

.40 

.33 

.60 

.40 

.60 

.67 

1.00 

.83 

1;26 

1.17 


1.76 


es  per  ft.  for  galvanised  wrought  iron  pipe  are  10%  more  than 
i[iven  above. 

EXTRA    8TRONO    WROUGHT    IRON    PIPB 

se,  ins.  Weight  per  ft.,  lbs.  Net  price  per  ft. 

% 314  10.0565 

% 636  .0353 

% 738  .0353 

%    1.087  .0517 

%    1.473  .0480 

I        2.171  .0706 

lU    2.996  .096 

[^A 3.631  .117 

I        6.022  .142 

IV4    7.661  .216 

10.262  .288 

Vb    12.506  .350 

14.983  .656 

U    17.611  .666 

20.778  .770 

28.573  1.070 

38.048  1.410 

43.388  1.610 


SPIRAL  KIVBTBD  PIPB 


Net  price  per  100  ft. 


rhickness  • 

With  bolted  joints  complete 

Birmingham 

-». 

.er. 

f 

wire  gage 

Plain 

Ashphalted 

Galvanized 

18 

119.76 

121.48 

130.74 

18 

23.40 

23.70 

37.14 

16 

33.05 

36.76 

49.73 

16 

37.58 

40.76 

66.82 

16 

43.17 

46.80 

65.00 

16 

60.06 

60.10 

74.22 

\ 

14 

66.42 

71.08 

96.15 

14 

71.20 

76.67 

102.24 

1 
* 

14 

83.76 

89.16 

118.80 

' 

14 

89.67 

96.55 

127.98 

14 

99.14 

105.51 

138.86 

14 

108.06 

114.89 

161.92 

14 

117.53 

124.82 

166.68 

12 

167.43 

175.96 

226.44 

$  In  both  lighter  and  heavier  gages  at  corresponding  differ- 
price. 
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Thickness 
Diameter,     Birmingham 
ins.  wire  ga^e 


Net  price  per  100  ft. 
With  twited  joints  compleCa 


20 
22 
24 
26 
28 
30 


12 
12 
12 
10 
10 
10 


Plain 

1183.79 
200.48 
219.92 
280.20 
301.32 
324.81 

Ashphalted 

1193.30 
210.64 
231.07 
292.41 
314.89 
399.16 

Oalvajiiaed 

1248.89 

269.21 
293.99 

370.78 
395.37 
430.64 

The  quotations  are  f.o.b.  factory,  h*eic:fat  equalised  with  N>t 
York,  being  flgrured  at  a  discount  of  60.  10  and  10%  from  list 
These  are  for  orders  amounting  to  approximately  $260.  F6r  iMrgt 
orders,  prices  are  cheaper  by  12  ^  to  20%. 


Destination  4  and  6 

New  York 

Chicago     

Birmingham    119.60 


Sise.  ins.- 

4  and  larger        4 


120  to  121 


|2< 


6  to  12 

•  •   • 

$24 


i: 


123 


The  above  are  net  prices  per  ton. 
Qas  pipe  is  |1  per  ton  higher  in  all. 


LBAO  PIPB 

Sise                             Weight  per  Size 

ins.                                foot,  lbs.  ln& 

A   IM  134A 

B   1  1\4  B 

C    54  1%  C 

A    1%  1%  A 

B    l8  1%  B 

C    1  1%C 

A   2^  2      A 

B    2  2      B 

C    1%  2      C 

A    3  3      A 

B    254  3      B 

C    1%  3}4A 

A   4  3%  B 

B    3%  4      B 

C    2%  4      C 

A  =  Strong.     B  =  Medium.     C  =  Light. 


Weight  per 
foot,lba 

:::: « 

3 

....  64 

$ 

....    4\4 

8 

7 

6 

IS 

9 

16 

16 

13 

8 


Net  price  for  lead  pipe  under  normal  conditions  to  jobbers  umhA 
large  consumers  Is  5.76  cts.  per  lb.  and  to  small  consumers  64 
cts.  per  lb. 

"  STANDARD  *'    CAST   IRON   FUkNQBD  mTINOS 

Cross  Elbow 


Sise,  ins. 

Tee 

2 

11.60 

2^ 

1.70 

3 

1.90 

8^ 

2.20 

4 

2.50 

4^ 

2.80 

6 

3.20 

6 

4.10 

7 

6.30 

$2.20 
2.40 
2.60 
2.90 
8.30 
8.80 
4.40 
6.70 
7.30 


$1.10 
1.16 
1.30 
1.60 
1.70 
2.00 
2.26 
2.90 
3.80 
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,  ins. 

Te« 

Cross 

Eltx>i 

8 

16.80 

19.20 

$4.80 

9 

8.40 

11.60 

6.00 

0 

10.00 

14.00 

7.20 

2 

10.50 

21.00 

10.60- 

4 

20.00 

29.00 

14.00 

5 

23.00 

33.00 

16.00 

6 

27.00 

38.00 

19.00 

8 

35.00 

49.00 

28.00 

» 

43.00 

62.00 

29.00 

1 

64.00 

92.00 

42.00 

ir-flve  degnree  bends  cost  about  the  same  as  elbows  and  Y*8 

he  8a me  as  crosses. 

above  ftttings  are  for  pressures  up  to  125  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

X)8T   OF   DBILLINO    PES    "  STANDARD "    CAST    IRON    FITTING 

.  ins.  Tee  BIbow  Cross 


2 

10.39 

$0.26 

$0.62 

2H 

.46 

.33 

.66 

3 

.46 

.33 

.66 

3^ 

.46 

.33 

.66 

4 

.76 

.62 

1.04 

4^ 

.76 

.62 

1.04 

6 

.76 

.62 

1.04 

6 

.76 

.62 

1.04 

7 

1.60 

.98 

1.96 

8 

1.60 

.98 

1.95 

» 

1.55 

1.04 

2.10 

) 

1.56 

1.04 

2.10 

2 

2.35 

1.66 

8.10 

1 

2.86 

1.80 

3.66 

> 

3.10^ 

2.10 

4.16 

> 

3.40 

2.36 

4.75 

^ 


)st  for  drilling  46  deg.  bends,  is  the  same  as  for  elbows  and 
It  the  same  as  crosses. 

*'  STANDARD "    CAST    IRON    COMPANION    FLANGES 

ize.  Ins.  Faced                    Faced  and  drilled 

X    4  $0.26  $0.32 

,  X    4%  -27  .86 

<.  X    5  .29  .37 

X    6  .32  .89 

^x    7  .37  .52 

X    7H  -^^  -69 

VjX    8«  .47  .66 

X    9  .66  .78 

V6  X    9%  .65  .87 

^xlO  .73  .96 

xll  .83  1.04 

xl2^  115  1.60 

X  13V5  1.30  1.70 

X  15  1.76  2.16 

X  16  2.00  2.40 

X  19  2.70  3.26 

X  21  3.70  4.15 

X  21  4.70  6.45 

X22U,  4.70  5.45 

X  28%  6.80  6.80 

x25  7.15  8.16 

x27%  7.80  8.86 

x29%  8.80  10.00 

x32  10.60  12.00 
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"EXTRA 

HBAVT"   CASl 

'   IBON    FLANGBD 

ze.  Ins. 

Tee 

Cross 

Elbow 

2 

12.45 

$3.25 

lies 

2H 

2.65 

3.60 

1.S0 

3 

S.OO 

4.00 

2.0« 

^Vk 

3.30 

4.50 

2.25 

4 

3.80 

6.20 

2.S5 

4Ml 

4.40 

6.00 

2.90 

6 

5.00 

6.80 

3.20 

6 

6.40 

8.80 

4.30 

7 

8.25 

11.50 

SCO 

S 

10.50 

14.60 

7.00 

9 

13.00 

18.00 

10.00 

10 

16.00 

22.00 

11.00 

12 

23.00 

31.00 

16.00 

14 

32.00 

43fO0 

22.00 

15 

37.00 

60.00 

26.00 

16 

42.50 

57.00 

30.00 

18 

55.00 

72.00 

38.00 

20 

68.00 

90.00 

47.00 

24 

100.00 

•   •   •   • 

70.00 

Forty-flve  deg.  bends  cost  about  the  same  as  elbows  tor  «£ 
sizes  over  6  ins. ;  the  smaller  sizes,  however,  cost  about  8^  taor* 
than  prices  given  above.  Y  fittings  are  about  the  sanM  as  fho» 
for  crosses. 

The  above  fittings  are  for  pressures  up  to  260  lb&  per  sq.  la. 


COST    OP    DRIIiLINO    PER    **  EXTRA    HBAVT  *'    CAST    IRON    nTTIIfO 

Elbow 

1.40 

.50 

.60 

.50 

.81 

.81 

.81 

.81 

1.52 

1.S2 

1.62 

1.62 

1.46 

1.85 

8.25 

3.66 

4.00 

6.25 

8.10 


Size  In  ins. 

Tee 

Cross 

2 

161 

1.81 

2Mi 

.71 

1.00 

3 

.71 

1.00 

3V^ 

.71 

1.00 

4 

1.20 

1.62 

4H 

1.20 

1.62 

5 

1.20 

1.62 

6 

1.20 

1.62 

7 

2.30 

3.05 

8 

2.30 

3.05 

9 

2.40 

3.26 

10 

2.40 

3.26 

12 

3.66 

4.86 

14 

4.45 

6.70 

15 

4.85 

6.50 

16 

6.25 

7.30 

18 

6.10 

8.10 

20 

8.10 

10.50 

24 

12.25 

16.20 

Net  cost  for  drilling  45  deg.  bends  are  the  same  as  for  elbowi 
and  Y's  about  the  same  as  for  crossea 


tt 


EXTRA   HBAVT  "   CAST 


Size.  Ins. 

X  i% 

X  5 

X  6 

X  6% 

X  71$ 

X  sa 

X  9 


1^. 

2 
3H 


N    COMPANION 

FLANOBS 

Faced 

Faced  and  drin<?d 

10.40 

10.60 

.42 

.54 

.44 

.6S 

.48 

.60 

.66 

.80 

.64 

.90 

.72 

1.00 

4 

zlO 

4%xl0% 

6 

xll. 

6 

xl2% 

7 

Xl4 

8 

xl5 

9 

xl6H 

10 

xl7% 

12 

x20 

14 

X22V4 
x23g 

16 

16 

x25 

18 

x27 

20 

x29% 
x81^ 

22 

24 

x34^ 

amm 
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Siie.in8.  Faced  Faced  and  drilled  ' 

1.86  11.20 

1.00  1.32 

1.12  1.46 

1.28  1.60 

1.74  2.30 

2.00  2.60 

2.70  3.30 

3.10  3.70 

4.20  6.00 

5.60  6.40 

.  7.20  8.40 

9.00  10.40 

11.00  12.40 

12.00  13.60 

13.60  15.60 

16.40  18.40 

d  Stave  Pipe.    Key  to  table  of  dimensions  and  prices  given 

►le  V. 

Machine   banded    fir   stave    pipe,    f.o.b.    ships   tackle,    Port- 

r  Seattle.     Pipe  packed  and  crated  for  export 

Pipe  made  of  Oregons  or  Douglas  fir,   with   1%    in.   shell. 

8  of  pipe  from  8  to  16  ft.,  with  not  more  than  10%  less  than 

Inserted  Joint  couplings  made  of  the  pipe   (slip  Joint),  one 

pipe  being  trimmed  ofP  for  3  ins.,  forming  a  tenon,  the 
nd  to  be  reamed  to  receive  tenon.  The  wire  gauge  used  to 
M,  Standard.  No.  4  being  0.225  and  No.  2  being  0.263  ins. 
leter.  (B  1) — Wood  sleeve  coupling  to  be  of  same  class 
rial  as  the  pipe  sections,  and  not  less  than  6  ins.  in  length, 
wood  allowed  in  couplings.  Couplings  to  be  spirally  wound 
re  having  a  spacing  not  greater  than  one-half  of  spacing 

on  pipe.  (B  2) — Individual  band  coupling  to  be  made 
s  and  in  same  manner  as  wood  sleep  coupling,  except  that 
al  bands  of  round  mild  steel  of  sise  designated  shall  be 
'  tho  banding.     Each  band  to  be  headed  and  threaded  and 

with  nut  and  washer,  and  a  malleable  cast  iron  or  drop 
ihoe    to   be   used   in  clinching  the  bands.     The   wire  used 

galvanised  and  have  a  strength  of  not  less  than   60.000 
)q.  in.     The  prices  given  are  f.  o.  b.  cars,  Portland,  Ore. 
!r  pipe  of  IV^  in.  staves,  with  8  in.  sleeve  couplings,  each 
ie  individual  \^  in.  round  mild  steel  bands, 
milar  pipe  to  C,  but  with  steel  adjustable  clamp  couplinga 
»er  foot  approximately  the  same  as  C. 

milar  to  C  but  with  %  in.  bands  (spaced  as  shown  in 
istead  of  spirally  wound  wire  and  shipped  "  knocked 
The  weight  of  the  lumber  used  would  be  about  2,200  lbs. 
land  board  feet  of  lumber,  and  the  weight  of  the  bands 
and  lineal  feet  of  pipe  as  shown  in  the  table. 
)e  similar  to  E  but  with  steel  couplings  similar  to  those 
>.  The  prices  of  pipe  under  C,  D,  B  and  F  are  given 
.  dock.  Tacoma. 
Iw^ood   pipe,  machine  banded,  built  in  sections  of  random 

from  8  to  20  ft.  Wire  having  tensile  strength  of  60.000 
lbs.  p^r  sq.  in,  shall  be  spaced  with  a  safety  factor  of  4.    ^ 
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The  staves  shall  he  beveled  and  further  provided  with  a  aall 
tongue  and  groove.     Price  Co.b.,  dock,  San  Frandaooi 

H —  Continuous  redwood  stave  pipe,  shipped  "  knodced  dova' 
Lengths  of  staves  to  be  from  10  to  20  ft.  with  about  Z9%  of  12 
ft.  stock.  Ends  of  staves  to  have  metallic  tonguea  made  ftva 
IH  X  ^  in.  band.  iron.  Bands  spaced  with  a  factor  of  safety  of 
4.  to  be  round  mild  steel  with  malleable  iron  shoes.  The  rxtdm  ta 
have  a  tensile  strength  of  58.000  to  65.000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  Prtces 
lo.b.  dock,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 

Cost  of  Wood  Pipe  on  Pacific  Coast.  Table  VI  giv«B  the  cost 
of  wood  pipe  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1912. 


TABLE  VI.     COST  -OF  WCK)D  PIPB 


Sise, 
ins. 

18 


16 


14 


12 


10 
8 
6 
4 


Head 
in  ft. 

60 
100 
160 
200 
250 
300 
350 
400 

50 
100 
150 
200 
250 
300 
350 
400 

60 
100 
160 
200 
260 
300 

60 
100 
150 
200 
250 
300 
150 
176 
200 
160 
176 
200 
150 
175 
200 
175 
150 
200 


Spacing, 
ins. 


Wire, 
No. 

2 


2 
2 
2 
2 
4 
4 
4 
2 
2 
2 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


Price 
per  ft 


ft.-lba 


«0.83)& 

27.2 

.97 

3d.5 

1.12  H 

tSJ2 

1.32 

4LC 

1.45K 
1.59  3 

46.1 

49.; 

1.71 

64  2 

ols^ 

S7  2 

243 

.83 

26  8 

.92 

29.4 

1.13 

3S.3 

1.28 

37.  S 

1.87V4 

42 

1.48 

4C 

1.57  H 

5« 

0.59  U 

2#^i 

.€9% 

22.8 

.788 

26 

.89% 

2S.S 

.97 

30.1 

IM 

33.8 
16.: 

.62 

1T.5 

.68% 

19  4 

.64^^ 

22  8 

.701^ 

24.6 

.76% 

26  4 

.046$ 

167 

.48% 

ic:s 

.62% 

17.1 

0.36 

12  4 

.36% 

12.8 

.38% 

13.3 

0.26% 

92 

.26% 

9S 

.27% 

97 

.19Vl 

6  4 

.16(1 

C( 

.19% 

64 

The  14-18  In.  sizes  are  banded,  the  16-12  In.  siies  coupled  Ar 
the  4  in.  size  has  an  inserted  jointed  wood  sleeve. 
Rope.    The  following  are  costs  of  rope. 
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UANIUk    TRANSMISSION    ROPI 

niatn             Approximate    Approximate       Length  in  ®!?itll?®^ 

ln<^*              wtinlbs.           brealcing         ft.  required  ^*"P- 

incnes             per  100  ft           strenarth           for  Bailee  ^^l^^ 

%                        20                         4,500                         8  28 

%                        26                        6.126                        8  32 

1  34  8,000  10  36 
X%  43  10,125  10  40 
IH  63  12.500  10  46 
1%  65  15.125  12  60 
1%  77  18.000  12  54 
1%  90  21.125  12  60 
1%                       104                      24,500        .             12  64 

2  136                       32,000                       14  72 

Price  11  to  16^  cts.  per  pound. 

Scales.    The  following  are  the  costs  of  various  types  of  scales. 
Portable  Platform  Scalea  adapted  to  the  weighiniT  of  all  kinds  of 
general  merchandise. 

Capacity.    Iba    440x34     800  x%     1600  xU  2500  x 

Size  of  platform,   ins 16x22       17x26         21  x  ^8  26  x  3' 

Weight,   approx..   lbs 126         •   200                 300  400 

Price  without  wheels $13.00       $20.00             $30.00  $48 

Price  with  wheels 15.00         22.00               33.00  61 


Wheelbarrow  scales,  with  runs  on  both  sides  for  wheelbarrows 
and  hand  trucks. 

Capacity.  Iba    1.000  1.500  2,000  2,600 

Platform,  ina    42x30  42x30  44x35  46x36 

Price  without  wheels $42.00  $48.00  $49.00  $69.00 

Price  with  quick  weigher. . .  •  66.00  ....  ....  .... 

Price  with  wheels   46.00  61.00  60.00  76 

Price  with  quick  weigher. . . .  69.00  ....  ....  .... 

A   Steel  Pifle99  Wagon  Scale  which  can  be  easily  moved  at  a 
cost  of  $20  to  $30,  complete  with  frame  and  scale  costs  as  follows: 

4  ton«  weight  1,400  Iba     Price. $100.00 

5  ton,  weight  1,600  Iba     Price 110.00 

Standard  wagon  and  stock  scales  without  timber  or  foundation 
cost  as  follows: 


Capacity,  tons 3  5  10  15  20 

Size  of  platform,  ft 14x8       14x8       18x8        22x7      22x7 

Price     $80.00     $100.00     $120.00     $210.00     $250 

A  Oar  Scale  of  10  tons  capacity,  with  a  platform  4  ft.  6  ina  X  8 
ft.,  costs,  without  platform,  framing,  or  material  for  pit,  $160. 
The  frames  take  about  1,000  ft.  b.  m.  of  lumber  and  cost  erected 
about  $45.  The  foundation,  including  the  boxing  of  the  pit,  will 
cost  from  $76  to  $100. 

A  SUelyard  or  Weighmaeter'a  Beam  with  a  capacity  of  2,000 
lbs.,   beam   7  ft.    10   ins.   long,  weighing  127  lbs.,  costs   $28. 

A  Track  Scale  for  weighing  of  material  in  small  cars  costs  as 
follows : 
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Capacity- 
tons   2  3  6  • 

Sise  of 

platform    • .  .6  ft  x  30  ins.  6  ft  x  30  ins.  6  ft  x  30  Ins.  12  ft  x  30 las. 

Weight  Iba...         750  780  900  1.500 

Price    $72  $80  $88  |130 

Wooden  parts  for  2  and  3  ton  scales  $28  extra.  For  doob:? 
beam  add  $5. 

Coat  of  Track  Scales,  On  the  New  York  Central  a  100-ton  tn.-k 
scale,  42  ft  Ions,  cost  as  follows,  in  1902: 

Scales  and  materials $U<0 

Labor    S40 

Total    $2,40© 

8.7  tons  rails  (relayers),  at  $20 174 

16  ties  at  $0.60 9 

Miscellaneous  material 150 

Labor  layingr  track,  etc.    70 

Grand  total $2,803 

No  piles  were  used  in  foundation. 

The  cost  of  60-ton  track  scales,  42  ft  long,  on  the  Northcra 
Pacific,  in  1899,  averaged  as  follows: 

Scales,  delivered $    580 

Other  materials   170 

Labor  ($175  to  $300)   250 

Total    $1,000 


The  cost  of  80-ton  track  scales,  50  ft  long,  in  1905.  was  u 
follows : 

Scales  and  materials $1,250 

Labor  ($600  to  $700)    €50 

Total    $1,900 

Steel.  The  following  costs  of  steel  are  subject  to  oon^derat:< 
variation  with  the  market 

Structural  Shapes.  The  following  prices  were  abstracted  trr.-. 
Engineering  and  Contracting: 


Structural  shapes  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh :                  1912  19 IT 

CtR  per  ots.  r 

lb.  net  lb.  oc: 

1-bearas  and  channels,  3  to  15  ins. 1.50  4.s> 

I-beams  over  16  ins 1.65  4  ^ 

Angles,  3  to  6  ins 1.60  4  > 

Angles  over  6  ins 1.55  4  "*'■ 

Tees.  3  ins.  and  up    1.65  4  .'  1 

Checkered  and  corrugated  plates 2.80  9.it. 

Prices  at  Chicago  for  shipment  from  stock  are  as  follows: 

Angles,  8  to  6  ins. 2.0  go 

Angles  over  6  ins 2.1  5.1 
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Beams  and  channels 2.0  5.0 

Beams  over  15  ins.   2.1  5.1 

The  New  York  quotations  for  structural  shapes  are  as  follows: 

Beams  and  channels,  3  to  15  ins 1.6601.71         5.25 

Aii«rles,  3x8  up  to  6x6 1.66$1.71         5.25 

Tees    1.81  @  . . .          5.25 

Steel   bars,  full  extras   1.71  @  1.76  5.1  to  6.6 

Plates.  The  correspondiniT  prices  for  plates  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh 
on  the  basis  of  net  cash  in  30  days  are  as  follows : 

Tank  plates,  94-in.  thick,  6H  ins.  up  to  100  Ins.  wide,  1.55  cts.  to 
1.60  cts.  base. 

1912  1917 

Gages  tinder  %  in.  to  and  including  ^  in $0.10  9.0  and  over 

Gages  under  ^a  in.  to  and  including  No.  8 15  ' 

Gages  under  No.  8  to  and  including  No.  9 25  "     "       " 

Gages  under  No.  9  to  and  including  No.  10 30  "     "       " 

Gages  under  No.  10  to  and  including  No.  18 40  "     "      " 

Sketches.  3  ft  and  over  in  length 10  "     "       " 

Complete  circles,  3  ft.  diameter  and  over 20  "     "       " 

Boiler  and  flange  steel   10  "     "       " 

A.  B.  M.  A.  and  ordinary  fire  box  steel 20  "     "       " 

Still    bottom   steel    30  * 

MaHne  steel   40  "     " 

Ix>comotive  fire  box  steel 50  *'     "       " 

Plates  in  widths  over  100  ina  to  110  ins 05  "     " 

Plates  in  widths  over  110  ins.  to  115  ins 10  "     " 

Plates  in  width  over  115  ins.  to  120  ins 16  "     " 

Plates  in  widths  over  120  ina  to  125  ina 25  "     " 

Plates  in  widths  over  125  ina  to  130  ins. 60  "     '* 

In  widths  over  130  ina 1.00  

Prices  at  Chicago  for  shipment  from  stock  are  as  follows: 

1912  1917 

%-In.  and  heavier,  up  to  72  ina $2.00  9.0  and  over 

Over  72  Ins 2.10 

9i6-In.   thick    2.10         "     " 

No.   8    2.15         

The  following  were  the  New  York  quotations  on  plates,  the 
prices  being  based  on  carload  lots,  with  5  eta  extra  for  less  than 
carload  lots.     Terms,  net  cash  in  80  days: 

1912  1917 

Tank  plates  %An.  thick,  6^4  to  100  ins.  wide.  1.71®  1.76  9.0  and  over 

Flange  and  boiler  steel   1.81  @)  1.86  '     " 

Marine    2.11#2.16  "     " 

Locomotive  and  fire  box 2.21  <fi)2.26  "     " 

Still  bottom 2.01(g)2.06 
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Plates  more  than  100  ins.  in  width.  6  cts.  extra  per  100  lbs. ; 
plates  9^e  in.  In  thickness,  10  cts.  extra;  gage  Nos.  7  and  8,  15  cts. 
extra;  No.  9,  25  cts.  extra. 

Sheeta,  The  corresponding  minimum  prices  for  mill  shipments 
from  Pittsburgh  on  sheets  in  carload  and  larger  lots  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1912 
Galvanized   roofing  sheets  No.    28,   2% -ins.   corrugations,   per 

square    13.00 

Painted  roofing  sheets.  No.  28,  per  square 1.70 
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1912 

Galvanized   sheets    $2.50  to  S.86 

Black  annealed  sheets 1.70  to  1.90 

Blue  annealed  sheets 2.20  to  2.65 


1917 

19.0  tol«.2S 
9.0  tol0.2S 
7.85  to    S.3» 


Freight  Bates  (1917).  On  finished  steel  products  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh district,  including  plates,  structural  shapes,  merchant  steel. 
bars,  pipe  fittings,  plain  and  galvanised  wire  naila,  rivets,  spikea 
bolts,  flat  sheets  (except  planished),  chains,  eta,  the  followiDS 
freight  rates  are  effective  in  cents  per  100  lbs.: 


Baltimore    16.4 

Boston    18.9 

Buffalo     11.6 

Chicago    18.9 

Cincinnati    15.8 

Cleveland     10.5 

Denver   68.6 

Kansas  City 43.6 


Minneapolis    Si  $ 

New   Orleans    SO  7 

New  York 1«5 

Pacific  Coast  (all  raU) 7S9 

Philadelphia    15 » 

St.  Louis 2J « 

St.  Paul tii 


Cost  of   Drafting   Equipment.    The  following  are  costs  of  typi- 
cal drafting  equipment: 


1 
1 
1 
1 

2 

2 
2 


beam  compass • 

dotting  pen    

railroad   pen    

set  drawing  instruments 

Grerman  silver  protractors  115"' 

engineers'  triangular  scales,  12  in. 
architects' triangular  scales,  12  in. 


2  45  deg.  triangles  \^l\^\ 
2  80-60  fiJiS: 


1 

1 

16 

2 

1 
1 

1 


1 
1 


1  set  railroad  curves 

1  set  French  curves 

r36  In 

2  T  squares  -<  36  in 

I  30  in.  X  42  in 

blue  print  frame 

plan  case    

Thumb  tacks 

Water  colors,   20  colors  at  $0.18 

a  nan    

Higgins  Inks,   16  colors  at  $0.25 

a  bottle    

1  current  meter   

2  leveling  rods,   Philadelphia 

2  Florida  rods,  12-ft 

3  range  poles,  10-ft 

3  plumb  bobs 

Stake  tacks   

2  tape  mending  tools  

2  steel  tapes,  lOO-ft   

2  steel  tapes.  50-ft 

1  cloth  tape,  100-ft. 

1  planimeter 

1  pantograph     


5 
8 
5 


ox. 
ox. 
ox 
ox 

ox 

ox. 
ox. 

ox 
ox 

lb. 

lb. 
ox. 
lb. 


each 
each 
each 
each 

each 

each 
each 

each 
each 

each 

each 
each 
each 


{ 


50  lb.   each 


5  lb. 
5  lb. 
3  lb. 
3  lb. 
%lb. 
5   lb. 


1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 


each 
each 
each 
each 
each 
each 
each 
each 
each 
each 
each 
each 


96.00  to  $11^8 
0.80  to     «  «<» 
2.00  to     IM 
6.16  up 
1.35 
3.15 

1.20  each 
2.00     '• 

.36     " 

.76     - 

.24     - 

.52     " 
6.9f 
11.9 
9.26 

.44 

.84 
13.05 

18.00 
1.28 

3.60 

4.00 
45.50 
13.60  each 

9.00     - 

2,25     •* 

1.80     •• 

1.35 

3.60 
10.32 

6.00 

3.28 
25.20 

4.50 


Cost  of  Transits.  A  low  priced  and  yet  reliable  transit,  known 
as  a  builder's  transit,  weighs  6  lb&  and  costs  $85;  with  compasa 
3-in.  needle,  $100.     The  tripod  weighs  6  lbs. 
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A  llirht  mountain  transit  with  a  7^ -in.  telescope,  a  4-in.  needle, 
complete,  costs  $200.  Weight,  instrument  5^  lbs.,  extension  tripod, 
7  lbs. 

Mountain  and  mininfT  transits  with  9% -in.  telescope  and  4-in. 
needle,  cost  complete  $236.     Weight,  instrument  10  lbs.,  tripod  9  lbs. 

Surveyors'  transits  with  a  5-in.  needle  weigh  16^  lbs.  and 
cost  $160. 

Bngineers'  transits  complete  cost  from  |176  to  $250  and  weigh 
from  9  to  16  lbs. 

Valves.    The  following  are  costs  of  typical  valves. 


Bize,  ins. 


Net  price      Size,  in& 


Net  price 


10 
12 
14 
15 
16 
18 
20 


146 

22 

64 

24 

88 

26 

100 

26 

110 

28 

140 

30 

170 

$210 
240 

,  260 
280 

:  320 
360 


Straight-way  wedge  gate  valves  with  bolted  cap  and  flanged  ends, 
for  working  steam  pressures  up  to  125  lbs. 


STANDASO   BRASS* 


Size.  ins. 


Net  price 

..$0.55 
..  .58 
..  .68 
..     .95 


Size,  ins. 
1 

V^  :; 


Net  price 

..$1.25 
..  1.70 
..  2.25 
. .   3.50 


Straight-way  wedge  gate  valves  with  screwed  cap  and  ends,  for 
working  steam  pressures  up  to  125  lbs. 


STANDAfiO   IKON    BODY   AND   BRASS  TRIMMINGS 


Size,  ins. 
2 

2%     .. 
3 

3V4     .. 
4 


Net  price 

..$4.50 
..  6.75 
..  7.40 
..  9.00 
11.00 


4^     12.00 


Size,  ins.  Net  price 

6  $14.50 

6  18.50 

7  22.50 

8  27.00 

9  31.00 

10  35.00 


Straight- way   wedge   gate   valves   with   bolted  cap   and   screwed 
ends,  for  working  steam  pressures  up  to  126  lbs. 


STANDARD  BRASS  GLOBE  VALVBS 


Size,  ins. 


1 
1% 


Net  price 

..$0.40 

..  .42 

..  .48 

..  .56 

..  .80 

..  1.10 

..  1.60 


Size.  ins. 

l"-  :: 

3 


Net  price 

..$2.10 
..  3.40 
. .  5.00 
..    7.25 


3%     10.00 

4         13.50 


These   valves  have   screwed  cap  and   ends,   for  working   steam 
pressures  up  to  126  lbs. 
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STANDARD   IRON  BODT  QLOBB  VAL.VB8    WITH    BRASS  TBOtMIKGS 

Size,  ins.  Net  price      Sixe,  ins.  Netpn>: 

4  S8.00  7  1^3  •• 

4%  10.00  8  30*«« 

6  12.00  9  3^i» 

6  17.00  10  45.-W 

Bolted  cap  and  screwed  ends,  for  working  steam  presBures  jr 
to  1S6  lbs. 

For  flanged  end  connections  there  is  about  10%  increase  oo  ir 
above  prices. 

EXTRA    HBAVT   IRON   BODT 

Size,  ins.  Net  price      Size,  ins.  Net  pn-** 

4 $22  9  ii 

4%  • 2B  10  :i 

6  28  12  1> 

6  35  14  15^ 

7  43  15  5' 

8  54  16  15 

Straight-way  gate  valves  with  bolted  cap  and   flanged  end^  ft 
working  steam  pressures  up  to  250  lbs. 

BXTRA    HBAVT   BRASS   QUOBE   YAXVB8 

Size.  ins.                            Net  price      Size.  ins.                              Net  pno- 
H     10.80  1%     %ll 


.92  1%  4: 

1.10  2  &v- 

1.60  2H  ll't 

2.30  3  1«.« 


These   valves  have   screwed   cap   and   ends,   for   working  &te^= 
pressures  up  to  260  lbs. 

BXTRA  HBAVT  BRASS  GLOBE  VALVBS 

Size,  ins.  Net  price      Size,  ina  Net  p'  v- 

$0.80  1%  $3  ; 

92  1<5  4: 

1.10  2  ji  " 

1.60  2%  11 

2.30  3  16    » 


These   valves   have   screwed   cap   and   ends,    for   working  st&&' 
pressures  up  to  250  lbs. 

EXTRA    HBAVT    BRASS   VALVES 

Size.  ins.  Net  price      Size,  ina  Net  p* 

$2.20  1%  J5  - 

2.30  ifi  €- 

2.85  2  lit" 

3.80  2)i  U. 
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liQse   valves  are  straight-way  wedge  gate  valves  with  screwed 
and  ends  for  working  steam  pressures  up  to  260  Ibfa. 

EXTRA   HBAVT   IRON   BOOT   AND  BRASS  TRIMMINGS 

e,  ins.  Net  price      Size,  ins.  Net  price 

2         $10  5        $26 

2Vi    13  6        32 

3  15  7  40 

3%  18  8  50 

4  20  9  60 

4%  23  10  71 

3traight-way   wedge  gate  valves  with  bolted  cap  and   screwed 

is.  for  working  steam  pressures  up  to  260  lbs. 

Etchlna  Tools  for  Identification  Purposes.    J.  J.  O'Brien  (Power 

d   the   engineer.  Jan.,  1909)    states  that  the  best  way  to  mark 

nnes   or   initials  on   metal  tools  is  to  etch  them.     The  mark  is 

iffaceable  and  easily  done,  with  a  little  experience. 

The  first  step  in  the  process  is  to  spread  a  thin  layer  of  soap 

er  the  surface  intended  to  be  used.     Next,  with  a  sharp  stick, 

scratch  awl,  cut  the  name  in  the  layer  of  soap,  exposing  the 
etal.     Then  drop  into  the  letters  enough  of  the  following  solution 

commence  an  oxidising  action  on  the  metal  exposed:  One  ounce 
.It.  2  ounces  copper  sulphate  (bluestone).  and  1  quart  of  vinegar. 

few  drops  will  suffice,  and  a  few  trials  will  teach  how  long  to 
t  the  polution  work  before  wiping  it  off  with  a  cloth. 
Painting  Materials  Required  and  Surface  Covered  per  Gallon. 
.  B.  Barham  in  the  Surveyor.  Apr.  25.  1913.  gives  in  Table  VII 
le  amount  of  materials  of  ordinary  kind  required  to  make  one 
%llon  of  paint  .mixed  in  linseed  oil  and  the  area  covered  therewith. 

TABLE  VII.     PAINTING  MATERIALS  REQUIRED  AND 

SURFACE   COVERED 

Pounds     Weight  and  Sq.  ft.         Sq.  ft. 

Paint  of  volume  of         covered       covered 

pigment  paint  first  coat  second  coat 

ted  lead    22.4  30.4    =  1.4  630  375 

Vhite  lead    25.0  33.0    =  1.7  COO  300 

ron  oxide 24.75  32.75  =  2.6  600  360 

Jraphlte     12.5  20.50-2.0  630  376 

isphalt    17.5  30.0    =  4.0  500  300 

Light  structural  steel  work  averages  about  250  sq.  ft.  per  ton 
)f  metal;  heavy  work  about  150  sq.  ft.  per  ton;  corrugated  steel 
(No.  20)  about  2.400  sq.  ft.  of  surface  per  ton.  Roughly,  %  gal. 
3f  paint  per  ton  of  structural  steel  Is  required  for  a  first  coat,  and 
%  gal.  for  second  coat,  under  average  conditions.  Detail  costs  of 
labor  and  materials  for  painting  are  given  in  Gillette's  Handbook 
of  CoBt  Data. 

Cost  per  Sq.  Yd.  of  Cleanlnfl  and  Painting  Draft  Tubes.  Barry 
Dibble    (Engineering   and    Contracting.    Sept.    8,    1915)    gives   the 
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following  oosta  for  the  Minidoka  plant,  U.  S.  Recianiatkm  Scrr- 
ice. 

In  scraping  we  found  an  excellent  adherence  between  the  is«u. 
and  the  tar  paint,  which  had  been  on  IH  years  at  that  isst 
Where  it  was  scraped  down  to  the  metal  it  left  a  bright  surfAce 
On  one  patch,  of  about  1  aq.  yd.,  apparently  the  iron  had  not  bee 
well  cleaned  before  applyinfr  the  paint,  as  it  was  in  a  place  diffiat*. 
to  reach,  and  here  scale  had  formed  on  the  iron«  but  this  was  t^ 
only  place  the  iron  had  not  been  protected  from  the  water.  Tbest 
was  a  marked  difference  in  the  ease  with  which  this  tar  ^^^ 
cleaned  off  preparatory  to  repainting  as  compared  with  the  vat 
involved  on  surfaces  which  had  been  covered  with  red  lead  i>«i:i 
and  which  had  become  pitted. 

There  was  quite  a  variation  in  the  consistency  of  the  water-iEsJ 
tar  purchased  at  different  times.  As  ordinarily  obtained,  it  v«« 
necessary,  in  the  cool  weather  during*  whi(^  we  |>alntcd,  to  mix  a 
little  gasoline  with  it     Usually  the  mixture  was  about  1  quart  c! 

TABLE    VIL     COST    OP    CLEANINO    AND    PAINTINO    TPri 

DRAFT  TUBES 

Total 

Total  surface,  sq.  yds. 8S0 

Area  cleaned  and  painted,  sq.  yds. 7S0 

Cost  of  scaffolding: 

Labor |S2  tl 

Material    22.74 

Cost  of  cleaning : 

Sharpening  scrapers   S1.7C 

Labor J21.7I 

Cost  of  painting,  labor: 

First  coat  (water-gas  tar)   41.i2 

Second  coat   (coal-gas  tar)    S$.§« 

Third  coat  (coal-gas  tar)    IS* 

Total  labor,  painting  only   IIO.OS 

Material   (all  coats)    10.S9 

Total  cost $570.07 

Cost  per  sq.  yd.  cleaned  and  painted : 

Scaffolding,  labor  and  material |0.n^ 

Cleaning,  sharpening  scrapers,  and  labor iii 

Painting — 

Labor     '. .117 

Material     014 

Total  per  sq.  yd $0.7^i> 

gasoline  to  from   S  to  6  gals,  of  tar.     This  tar  was   then   H*re  - 
on   carefully   with   a   brush   In   the   same  manner   as    ordinary 
paint,   working  it  carefuly  into  all  pits  and   around    rivetM.     « 
gallon  of  tar  covered  about  30  sq.  yda  with  one  coat.     The  ^  ■* 
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was  about  15  eta.  per  iranon,  about  one-half  of  which  was  freight 
charge  from  Chicago  to  Minidoka. 

The  tar  is  rather  slow  In  setting  even  if  the  weather  is  warm. 
It  hardens  when  the  thermometer  drops,  but  when  the  weather 
warms  up  will  become  sticky  even  after  a  considerable  period. 
As  most  of  our  work  was  done  in  cool  weather,  it  was  possible  to 
apply  the  second  coat  within  10  to  14  daya  In  only  one  case 
were  we  able  to  get  a  third  coat  on  prior  to  the  time  when  the 
weather  turned  so  bad  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  outside  work. 
It  does  not  appear  to  affect  the  tar  to  put  it  into  the  water  before 
It  is  thoroughly  hardened. 

Cost  of  Sand  Blast  Cleaning  of  Structural  Steel.  G.  W.  Lilly 
(Proceedings  of  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  February, 
1903)  states  that  in  cleaning  several  steel  viaducts  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  in  1902  two  Newhouse  sand-blast  machines,  mounted  on 
light  trucks,  so  that  they  could  be  moved  about  and  placed  where 
convenient  for  the  work,  were  used.  A  wire-bound,  IV^-in.,  rubber 
air-hose,  60  ft.  in  length,  connected  each  machine  with  the  2-in. 
air  pipe.  Old  rubber  hose,  which  was  much  cheaper  than  new, 
was  used  for  the  sand  hose,  part  of  it  being  2%  and  part  2^  ins. 
in  diameter.  The  nozzles  used  were  %-in.,  extra  heavy,  gas  pipe, 
of  various  lengths,  from  12  to  24  Ins.  A  length  of  at  least  12  ins. 
seems  to  direct  the  blast  with  more  effect  than  a  shorter  one. 
This  was  used  instead  of  tool  steel  or  other  hard  pipe  because 
it  was  believed  that  it  would  last  nearly  as  long  and  cost  much 
less.  The  average  length  of  time  one  nozzle  lasted  was  about 
6  hours,  as  shown  by  the  length  of  pipe  used  and  the  total  hours 
run.  The  nozzle  was  connected  to  the  sand  hose  by  a  heavy, 
special  cast  reducer,  about  %  in.  thick.  This  reducer  was  made 
thick,  to  sustain  the  wear  caused  by  the  deflection  of  the  sand 
into  the  small  nozzle  pipe.  The  most  severe  wear  of  the  nozzles 
is  at  a  point  3  ins.  from  the  connection  with  the  reducer. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  sand,  in  passing  from  the  large  sand 
hose  to  the  small  nozzle,  is  deflected  so  as  to  produce  a  cross-flre, 
striking  with  greatest  force  against  the  sides  of  the  small  pipe 
near  the  reducer  end.  A  like  wear  upon  the  rubber  sand  hose 
occurs  near  its  connection  with  the  pipe  from  the  machine,  which 
is  a  IH-ln.  pipe,  and  the  spreading  out  of  the  sand  to  form  the 
larger  stream  causes  it  to  strike  against  the  sides  and  then  deflect 
to  follow  the  direction  of  the  hose.  One  foot  in  lengrth.  or  some- 
times a  little  more,  cut  from  this  end  of  the  hose  occasionally, 
fitted  it  for  further  use.  The  length  of  sand  hose  used  varied 
from  25  to  65  ft.,  being  regulated  by  the  distance  of  the  work 
from  the  place  where  the  machine  had  to  be  placed.  As  the  ma- 
chines could  not  be  placed  upon  scaffolding,  in  this  work,  at  least 
36  ft.  of  hose  were  required  on  nearly  all  the  work,  so  as  to 
reach  from  the  ground  to  the  floor  system,  from  16  to  20  ft.  above 
the  tracks,  and  in  some  places  out  over  the  tracks  as  far  as  80 
to  40  ft. 

The  nozzlemen  should  be  men  of  some  judgment  and  intelligence. 
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so  that  they  will  understand  how  to  nnanagre  the  nosde  to  mLi- 
the   blast   mo^t   effective.     When   ready    for   work    tbe    oosriem^ 
wore  a  helmet  of  tin,  with  cloth  curtains  han^inp  to  tlie  dionide:^ 
to  keep  out  the  dust,   as  far  as  possible.     Tnstead   of  using  v.r 
gauze  in  the  helmet,  two  pieces  of  glass  were  used  for  tbe  noti^r- 
man  to  see  through,  because  it  excluded  the  dust  more  effectat..: 
When  frosted  over  by  rebounding  sand,  the  glasses  were  renx-t-d 
and  new  ones  inserted.     After  a  little  experience,  a  good  noonlec^* 
will  learn  how  to  hold  the  nozzle  in  any  given  caae,  varying   'j 
distance  from  the  working  point  according  to  the  maimer  In  vh   - 
he   finds   it   is   operating.     Heavy   scale   requires   him   to  hold  t"^- 
nozzle   close,    and    light   cleaning   can    be    done    ntiore    rapidly   t^.- 
holding  it  farther  away  and  permitting  the  blast  to  spread  nf^'- 
what   and   thus  cut  a   wider  swath.     On   moderately   hard  pLk^f? 
about  6  to  6  ins.  is  the  proper  distance.     To  make  It  clean  bhv: 
rapidly  he  must  also  direct  the  blast  so  as  to  cut  a  swath  dv .: 
as  he  goes,*  passing  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  the  oL*}r-. 
across  the  member  being  cleaned,  so  as  to  leave  im>  spots  to  vh  '. 
he  must  go  back  and  thus  waste  the  force  of  the  blast  on  cli^a- 
metul   around   them.     The   nozzle   should   generally   be   directed  ;« 
as  to  strike  the  surface  at  a  slight  inclination  from   the  nonr^ 
say   20   to   30  degs.   away  from  the  nozzleman.   thus   blowlnir  t^• 
dust   and    sand    away.     The   cleaning   should   be    carried    forrar^! 
from  the   nozzleman.   so  that  the  blast  will  always  act  upon  t^' 
exposed  edge  of  scales,  rust,  or  old  paint,  and,  by  getting  u-actr 
any  loose  portions,  throw  them  ofC  without  first  having  to  bn;^ 
them  up. 

The  compressed  air  was  supplied  from  a  compressor  with  i£ 
air  cylinder  of  14  Ins.  diameter  and  a  stroke  of  12  Ins.,  comprec^^c 
the  air  to  a  gauge  pressure  of  60  to  60  lbs.  The  number  of  sen  %?> 
was  regrulated  automatically  so  as  to  keep  the  pressure  rk^t^  • 
constant.  The  air  was  led  from  the  compressor  to  a  large  re- 
ceiver, and  then,  by  a  line  of  2-in.  steel  pipe,  to  a  small  recer^rr 
at  the  viaduct  where  the  work  was  to  be  done  From  this  re- 
ceiver (having  a  capacity  of  about  9%  cu.  ft.)  the  air  was  con- 
ducted to  the  sand-blast  machines.  The  pressure  at  the  mach:3«f 
was  usually  from  30  to  40  lbs.  The  requisite  length  of  2-tn.  p  -* 
varied  from  about  1,250  to  2,200  ft.  The  small  receiver  hjtd  i 
pet-cock  in  the  bottonj  to  let  out  accumulated  water,  and  it  n- 
moved  much  of  the  moisture  from  the  air  used. 

The  compressed  air  was  paid  for  by  the  city,  at  the  rate  of  < 
and   45  cts.   per  hour  for  one  machine,  and   60  cts.   per  hour  t  * 
two  machines  In  operation.     For  18%  of  the  time  only  one  mach 
was   in   operation.     This   made   the  work  cost   more,   because  '* 
machines   could   have   been   operated   for  about  one   and    on^h^  : 
times  what  one  would  cost.     A  foreman,   2  nozzlemen  and   3 
borers  could  operate  2  machines  and  dry  the  sand  for  them.     T- 
foreman  was  paid  36  cts..  nozzlemen  26  cts.,  and  laborers  IS  y> 
during  one-half  of  the  time,  and  after  that  17  H  cts.  per  hr. 

The  sand  used  was  from  Lake  Erie.     An  attempt  was  ntad«  * 
secure  rather  coarse,  clean  and  sharp  sand;  but  it  was  at  tirzr- 
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impossible  to  do  this  without  some  delay,  and  some  of  the  sand 
u»ed  was  too  line  and  made  much  dust  on  account  of  the  silt  it 
contained.  The  sand  was  at  first  dried  in  two  old  locomotive 
ash  pans,  with  old  ties  for  fuel.  This  required  almost  constant 
attendance  by  one  man,  to  stir  it  up  and  keep  it  from  becominiT 
so  hot  as  to  make  the  grains  brittle  and  ineffective. 

The  dryer  was  made  by  fittinsr  a  sheet-steel  hopper  on  an  old 
cast-iron  stove.  The  wet  sand  would  not  fall  through  the  %-in. 
I10I68  in  the  lower  part  of  the  hopper,  but  would  as  soon  as  dry. 
7he  sand  was  permitted  to  cool  for  a  few  hours  before  being 
used,  as  hot  sand  caused  steam  and  was  likely  to  choke  the  small 
opening  in  the  bottom  of  the  hopper,  around  the  end  of  the  siphon 
nozsle.  The  objection  to  this  kind  of  a  dryer  is  that  the  fire-pot, 
l>eing  surrounded  by  sand  in  contact  with  it.  burns  out  in  a  short 
time.    Two  fire  pots  were  required  in  six  months'  service. 

All  the  viaducts  named  have  buckle-plate  floor  systems,  ex- 
posing a  large  amount  of  steel  surface  to  the  action  of  rust  and 
corrosion.  It  may  be  well  to  state  the  conditions  under  which  the 
-work  of  cleaning  had  to  be  done,  in  order  to  give  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  items  making  up  the  cost.  The  data  here  given 
may  then  be  better  analyzed  and  applied  to  any  other  proposed 
sand-blast  cleaning.  The  first  four  viaducts  named  were  erected 
during  1893  and  1894  and  all  were  rer>ainted  during  August  and 
September.  1896,  and  none  of  them  had  been  repainted  since  that 
time.  No.  6  was  erected  in  the  latter  part  of  1893,  repainted  in 
August.  1896.  and  again  In  October,  1899.  The  cleaning  done 
before  repainting,  in  each  of  these  cases,  was  only  hand -cleaning. 
All  appearances  indicate  that  the  steel  of  No.  4  must  have  been 
In  better  condition  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  viaducts,  and  a 
better  quality  of  paint  must  have  been  applied  at  the  time  of  its 
erection.  Thiit  is  judged  largely  from  the  condition  of  the  portions 
of  the  viaducts  above  the  leviel  of  the  street  pavement  and  pro- 
tected by  it  from  the  direct  action  of  the  blast  and  gases  from 
the  locomotives.  The  portions  below  the  pavement,  on  all  the 
others,  are  subjected  to  greater  wear  by  the  locomotive  blast  on 
account  of  their  small  clearance  above  the  ntacks,  their  clearne.ss 
above  the  level  of  the  railroad  tracks  being  only  16.33  to  16.75 
ft.,  while  this  viaduct  has  a  clearance  of  20.33  ft.  Tn  cleaning 
them,  therefore,  it  was  Impossible  to  swing  any  staging  below 
the  clearance  elevation,  in  the  case  of  four  of  them.  No.  5  and 
No.  2  do  not  afford  sufficient  space  above  the  lower  surface  of  the 
plate  girders  In  which  a  man  can  work,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
"work  from  movable  trestles,  about  12  ft.  high,  made  as  light  as 
pofisfble.  so  that  they  could  be  moved  off  the  tracks  whenever  a 
train  or  an  engine  was  about  to  pass,  and  be  replaced  and  the 
-work  continued  when  the  track  was  clear. 

Under  the  first  three  viaducts  mentioned  there  are  two  main 
tracks  and  one  side  track,  with  a  .spur  track  from  the  middle  of 
the  first,  making  four  tracks  under  the  ea.Mt  half  of  it. 

Movable  trestles  were  also  used,  part  of  the  time,  in  cleaning 
the  cover  plates  on  the  bottom  of  the  girders  and  the  portion  of 
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th«  work  alons  the  abutments  of  No.  1 :  but  a  Iars«  portion  ol 
the  cleaning  was  done  from  etsglnK  reetins  upon  the  loirar  «cnr«r 
flt^tcn  tuna  anglen  of  the  plate  Klrdera. 

TABLE  DC.     COST  OP  SAND-BLAST  CLSANING  OP  VIADUCTS 
AT  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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,ndard  !00  amp.,  motor  generator  eet.  conslstlnc  of  ■  weldin* 
Btor,  and  either  d.c  or  a.c  motor,  with  (wo  metallic  clrcuiu 
e  graphite  and  one  metallic  circuit  coat  tl.ISO. 
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Cost  of  Eloctrle  Welding  In  a  Pittsburgh  Shop.  An  electric 
welding  outfit  used  by  the  Pittsburgh  Railway  Co.  la  described  in 
Electric  Railway  Journal,  Nov.  18,  1911,  as  follows: 

Current  for  welding  is  furnished  by  an  old  OE  booster  set 
consisting  of  a  80-h.p.  shunt-wound  motor  and  a  60-volt,  300-amp. 
generator.  Nevertheless,  the  actual  output  of  the  generator  can 
be  varied  from  300  amps,  to  70.0  amps,  at  80  volts  to  110  volts,  ac- 
cording to  the  conditions  desired.  There  is  enough  reactance  in 
the  generator  to  take  care  of  sudden  surges  when  the  welding  arc 
la  broken.  The  shunt  field  of  the  booster  is  directly  excited  from 
the  trolley  circuit  through  a  resistance  connected  in  series  with  it 
across  the  line  instead  of  being  shunted  around  the  series  winding 
of  the  generator.  The  switch  controlling  this  separately  excited 
shunt-field  circuit  is  locked  to  prevent  anyone  from  breaking  this 
circuit  when  the  set  is  running  free.  The  grid  resistances,  which 
are  inserted  in  the  series  field  in  series  with  the  armature,  can 
be  varied  from  0.02  ohm.  to  0.046  ohm.,  depending  upon  the  am- 
perage desired. 

The  welding  flux  consists  of  17  parts  borax.  1^  parts  brown 
oxide  of  iron  and  1^  parts  red  oxide  of  Iron.  The  electrodes  are 
usually  of  carbon,  but  cold  rolled  steel  is  used  for  such  work  as 
welding  sheet  steel  on  a  gear  case,  the  melting  of  the  electrode 
Itself  furnishing  the  required  new  metal. 

The  economies  of  this  method  of  welding  may  be  appreciated 
from  the  following  typical  cases,  which  give  the  price  of  certain 
parts  new,  their  value  as  scrap  and  the  cost  of  rehabilitating  them 
for  service.  In  each  case- 15%  Is  added  to  the  shop  cost  to  allow 
for  overhead  shop  charges.  Welding  labor  is  figured  at  30  cts. 
an  hr.  and  electrical  energy  at  ^ct.  per  kw.-hr. 

TABLE  X.     COST   OP  ELECTRIC   WELDING 
Article  uS  q^  ^  .c  3 

I         «^        S-         I         $« 

^  M  O  (1«  O 

Bemis  Ride  frame   126.25  10.88  10.37  11.92  |0.48 

Lord   Baltimore  Ride  frame..    28.00  0.33  0.05  0.72  0.17 

McGuire  Columbian  Hide  frame  35.00  0.33  0.05  0.72  0.17 

Westinghouse    No.    66    motor  ^  ^^^ 

frame    0.99  0.17  2.16  0.60 

Westinghouse    No.    62    motor 

gear  case  lugs 0.22  0.21  0.48  0.14 

Cost  of  Electric  Welding  In  a  Railroad  Shop.  G.  W.  Cravens 
(Railway  Electrical  Engineer,  June,  1913)  states  that  electric 
welding  outfits  supplied  by  the  best  makers  consist  of  the  motor- 
generator,  controlling  panel,  electrode  holders,  head  and  hand 
shields  for  the  operators  and  a  supply  of  electrodes.  The  head 
shields  have  a  window  of  red  and  blue  glasses  to  protect  the  eyes 
of  the  operator  from  the  blinding  glare  of  the  arc.  The  combina- 
tion system  outfit  includes  a  patented  combination  electrode  holder 
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for  taking  both  a  graphite  and  a  metallic  electrode,  so  it  is  pos- 
sible to  change  from  one  to  the  other  method  by  simi»ly  thrcnrui^ 
a  switch  on  the  holder. 

With  the  Bernardos  system,  usins  a  carbon  or  graplUte  ^ectrod? 
the  current  required  will  range  from  110  to  800  amps,  per  carcmL 
and  with  the  Slavinoff  system,  using  metallic  electrodes,  the  curm: 
will  vary  from  25  to  200  amps.,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  Vbt 
work,  the  sixe  of  the  piece  being  manipulated  and  the  matensL 
The  usual  operations  with  the  metallic  electrode,  however,  requir* 
but  from  50  to  100  amps.,  and  with  the  graphite  electrode  froni 
300  to  500  amps.,  the  hitter  being  used  for  cuttln^r  purpoaos  frt- 
quently. 

The  following  figures  show  the  cost  of  several  actual  jobs  dor* 
with  the  electric  welding  arc  outfits,  the  labor  beinir  paid  at  2> 
cts.  per  hr.  and  the^current  at  2  eta  per  kw.>hr.  All  oif  the^e 
were  done  by  men  of  ordinary  ability  after  being-  Instracted  b; 
the  manufacturer's  demonstrators: 

Steel  castings,  shrinkage  crack  6  Ins.  long  by  1  in. 

deep     8  min.  %t  i% 

Steel  CRHting.  riser  4  ins.  by  4  in.s.  cut  oft 4  min.  : 

Forged  .steel  locomotive  frame,  broken  in  2  places  20hr«.  11  :i 

Crack  in  back  sheet  of  locomotive  boiler.   12  in. 

long    9hrs  5.4? 

Building  up  worn  driving  wheel  instead  of  turn- 
ing down    2  hrsL  .'i 

Welding  67  cracks  in  old  fire  box    (saving  over 

11,000)      2  weeks  $J « ♦ 

Cast  steel  tender  frame,  broken  in  3  places 27  hrs.  19  9. 

Steel  shaft,  2  in.  diameter,  welded  ready  for  re- 
turning      1  hr.  « ' 

Broken  railway  type  motor  case,  cast  steel 3  hrs.  1  >s 

Enlarged  holes  in  brake  levers,  steel  bars 4  min.  ■'■> 

Building  up  2-in.  armature  shafts,  worn  in  Jour- 
nals      3hr5k  15' 

Air  brake  piston  rods,  broken 80  min.  T' 

Leaking  axle  boxes,  cracks,  welded  in  place 15  min.  13 

The  foregoing  covers  but  a  few  of  the  many  kinds  of  jobs  wh-.  .^ 
contmu:il1y  ari.»<e  in  locomotive  and  car  shops,  but  will  give  a  fa  - 
general  idea  of  what  can  be  done.     The  following  list  shows  ^h\ 
was   done   in   one   of   the   largest   street  railway  shops   in   the   f-.' 
West  with  a  graphite  arc  outfit: 

Cost  Ne  * 

Armature  shaft  repaired  in  place 11.70  I   4  '- 

Armature  .shaft  reiiaired  in  place,  large 1  97  IS  '. . 

Railway   motor   axle   cap.    large    22  3' 

Uailway  motor  armature  bearing  cap 27  «    ' 

Railway  motor  gear  ca.se,  top  half 48  T 

Truck  .side  frame.  Brill  27-0 72  44  ^ 

Brake-heads,   building  up   worn  sockets 06  i  • 

Grip   crotches    72  lo 

Truck  side  frame,  Peckham  14-B 90  4*-    • 

Motor  frarap,  GK-90  railway  type 2.88  16  * 

The  following  figures  have  been  compiled  in  various  ste&m  ra.  - 
road  shops  and  .show  the  comparative  savings  which  can  be  ef- 
fected by  using  the  electric  arc  system  for  making  repairs.     Ts* 
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comparisons  here  are  made   between  the   electric  system  and  the 

old  methods,  whatever  they  may  be: 

Cost  Old 

Snslne  main  frames,  both  broken $11.80  $  56.20 

Driving  wheel  built  up  3/16  ins.  on  tread 72  8.00 

General  repairs  on  Are  box  side  sheets 66.61  342.62 

Fillingr  In  worn  knuckle  joint  bush  hole 75  7.50 

L«ocomotive  cylinder  casting,   7  cracks 22.35  367.15 

Broken  mud  ring  on  locomotive  boiler 32.07  118.06 

Cost  of  Electric  Welded  Rail  Joints  In  Camden,  N.  J.  In  weld- 
ing rails  in  Camden,  N.  J.,  in  1906  it  is  stated  in  Street  Railway 
Journal.  Jan.  6.  1906.  that  all  of  the  Joints  welded  were  in  a  more 
or  less  battered  condition,  so  that  the  Joints  had  to  be  raised  be- 
fore being  welded.  This  was  done  by  raising  the  receiving  rail 
so  that  the  lowest  i>oint  in  this  rail  was  level  with  the  head  of  the 
abutting  rail,  after  which  the  elevations  were  ground  off  with  a 
corundum  wheel.  It  has  been  found  that  the  electric  weld  holds 
the  rail  absolutely  Arm  and  that  the  rolling  of  wheels  across  the 
Joint  since  the  work  was  finished  has  tended  to  make  the  Joint 
smoother  than  It  was  immediately  after  the  welding.  It  is  true 
that  by  grinding  off  a  portion  of  the  head  of  the  rail  some  of  its 
wearing  qualities  are  sacrificed.  The  experience  at  Camden,  how- 
ever, has  been  that  this  is  necessary  and  that  the  battered  end  of 
the  rail  must  be  ground  level  before  a  good  joint  can  be  obtained. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  cost  of  electrically  welding 
Joints,  including  contract  price  of  |5.25  per  joint.     As  will  be  seen 

TABLE  XI.     COST  OP  ELECTRICALLY  WELDING  3087  JOINTS 

IN  CAMDEN.   N.  J. 

CoBt  of  labor    17.031.24 

Cost  of  material 581.09 

$7,612.33 
Credit  from  sale  of  old  fish-plates  and  bonds 2,816.59 

$4,795-74 

Cost  of  welding  3087  Joints,  at  $6.25  each $16i206!75 

Cost  of  replacing  asphalt.  899.6  yds.,  at  $2.53;  117  yds... 

at   $2.51    2.569,65 

Total   cost  of  operation    $23,572.14 

First  cost  per  Joint,  labor 2.277 

Klrst  cost  per  Joint,  material   .188 

First  cost  per  Joint,  labor  and  material   2.465 

Cost  per  Joint,  labor  and  material,  after  credit  is  de- 
ducted    1.553 

Final  cost  per  joint,  all  labor,  material,  welding  and  as- 
phalt charges   7.635 

Cost  per  mile,  under  similar  conditions,  30-ft.  lengths..  2.687.62 

Cost  per  mile,  under  similar  conditions.  60-ft.  lengths..  1,343.76 

from  these  tables,  the  cost  per  joint  varies  from  $6,632  to  $10,438. 
with  an  average  of  $7,635.  This  price,  however,  should  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  maintenance  charge  of  the  joint 
with  which  this  price  is  compared.  It  is  estimated  that  the  life 
of  the  welded  rail  on  the  Haddonfleld  Pike  will  be  8  years,  whereas 
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durinir  the  last  2  years  with  angle  plate  joints  this  track  has  eosi 
the  company  about  $1  per  Joint  each  year  for  tlghteninr  bolts  avA 
shimming.  This  maintenance  work  has  only  temporarily  relie^^i 
the  situation,  for  each  year  the  joint  has  been  worse,  and  it  va.* 
estimated  that  at  the  end  of  4  years  the  rail  would  have  been  .v 
bad  at  the  joints  that  the  track  would  have  to  be  relaJd.  1;; 
other  words,  it  is  expected  that  in  this  particular  caoe.  by  elec- 
trical welding,  the  life  of  the  rail  will  be  practically  doubkid  at  a 
less  cost  than  would  have  been  required  simply  for  mainfsimi-g 
angle  plate  Joints  during  the  life  of  the  rail. 

Costs  of  Electric-Arc  Welding  for  typical  jobs  in  railway  loco- 
motive shops  were  given  by  G.  W.  Cravens,  Manager  of  Weldinc 
Department,  C  &  C  Electric  Manufacturing  Co.,  Garwood,  N.  J. 
in  a  paper  before  the  Southern  &  Southwestern  Railway  Club,  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  1916.  There  was  quoted  S32  for  repairing  a  bn^rr 
locomotive-boiler  mud  ring  .(cutting  out  comer  of  plate,  weldins 
ring  in  place,  welding  back  pieces  of  plate  and  drivinir  a  few  Be« 
rivets)  compared  with  $118  for  the  old  method  (stripping,  re- 
moving ring  for  welding  in  blacksmith  shop,  resettinir.  replaciv 
locomotive  parts,  etc.).  Applying  new  fireboxes  cost  $S€  (wddirir 
three  short  sheets)  compared  with  $777  by  the  old  scheme  <str!i> 
ping.  transferring  boiler,  removing  old  flrebox  and  building  cp 
new  one,  adding  stay  and  crown  bolts  and  mud  ring,  overhauliitf 
and  refitting,  etc.).  With  an  outfit  costing  $2,000.  the  follomnf 
was  done  with  current  at  2  cts.  i)er  kw.-hr.  and  labor  at  30  ct^^ 
per  hr. : 

Welding    Old  methods 

Mending  both  main  frames $11.80  $5€.20 

Driving  wheel  built  up  3-16  in.  on  tread. . . .  2.72  8.00 

C^neral   repairs  on   firebox   side  sheets .  66.51  842.62 

Filling  In  worn  knuckle-joint  hole .75  7.50 

Repairing  seven  cracks  in  cylinder  casting.  22.35  867.15 

The  following  costs  had  no  old  figures  for  comparison: 

Cost 

Steel  casting,  shrinkage  crack  1  x  6  in.  in  8  min $0*4 

Forged -steel  locomotive  side-frame,  two  breaks  in  20  hr&  «...   \%l* 

Welding  67  places  in  old  firebox  in  12  days 5:  ' 

Cast-steel  tender  frame,  broken  In  three  places,  in  27  br. ...   19  t 

Cast-steel  motor  case,  welded  In  8  hr& 1); 

Welding  broken  air-brake  piston  rod.  In  30  min li 

Leaky  axle  box,  crack  welded  without  removing  box.  In    15 

min II 

(^st  of  Electric  Welding  In  Railroad  Shop  Repair  Work.  T^t 
accompanying  data  on  repair  costs  due  to  electric  arc  weMiair 
have  been  compiled  by  the  Westinghouse  Electric  ft  ICanufactixr- 
ing  Company  from  the  shop  records  of  railroad  comfMuiles.  €>«• 
railroad  company  which  has  kept  continuous  records  of  the  savins* 
made  by  arc  welding  reported  that  the  total  cost  of  welding  b^ 
this  process  during  one  week  was  $106.62.  while  the  total  nsen 
of  the  same  work  if  done  by  other  means  would  have  be^^ 
$1,779.04.  representing  a  net  saving  of  $1,672.42  In  favor  of  ar- 
welding.     In  addition  a  great  saving  in  time  was  mada.     In  a£> 
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other  case,  where  an  entire  firebox  had  to  be  taken  out,  the  work, 
includingr  36  ft  7  Ins.  of  linear  cutting:,  was  done  in  38  min& 
with  approximately  500  amps. 

TABLE  XII.     COST  OP  ELBXTTRIC  WBLDINQ  IN  REPAIR 

WORK 

Bnergry   Liabor  Material  Total 

Cracked  door  sheet  on  flre  box $0.09  $0.30  $0.12  |0.51 

Cracked  Hide  Hheets  and  door  Hheets  in 

flre    bf)xe»    ...  ...  4.23 

Cracked  crown  nheet 1  hr.  ...  0.36 

Broken  frame 7  hr.  ...  8.29 

Worn   wrist  pin   0.10  0.76  0.16  1.00 

CTracked  Kteel  bolntem   0.54  6.42  0.76  8.71 

Cracked  guide  yoke    0.07  0.45  0.10  0.62 

CrHcked  mud  rlngr 0.27  1.96  0.37  2.69 

6  draw-t)ead  Htopa 1.30  1.16  0.18  2.83 

Broken  cylinder 0.80  0.66  0.11  1.68 

Cost  of  Electric  Welding  In  Railroad  Shops.  Some  interestiniT 
figures  on  the  cost  of  electric  weldingr  and  the  time  required  for 
various  Jobs  are  shown  In  the  accompanying:  table  of  data  based 
on  the  experience  of  several  leadingr  railroads  aa  reported  to  the 
Hhop*practlce  committee  of  the  Association  of  Railway  Electrical 
ESngineers  in  1913. 

Steel  casting,  crack  6  ft.  long  by  1  in.  deep,  8  min $0.04 

Steel  casting,  riser  4  In.  by  4-ln.  cut-off,  4  min 0.06 

Korged-Hteel  locomotive  frame,  two  breaks,  20  hrs..... 18.28 

<'*rack  1*2  in.  long  in  boiler  back-Hheet,  9  hrs 6.47 

C?ast-steel  tender  frame,  three  breaks,  27  hrs. 19.00 

Broken  railway-type  motor  case,  cast  steel.  3  hrs. 1.95 

Enlarged  holes  In  brake  levers.  Rteel  bars,  4  min 0.05 

Air-brake  piston  rods,  broken,  30  min 0.36 

Cracked  axle  boxes,  welded  in  place,  16  min 0.16 

Speed  of  Electric  Welding*  O.  A.  Kenyon  (Boiler  Maker,  Apr. 
1914)  gives  the  curve.  Fig.  3,  showing  the  time  in  minuiea  re- 
quired to  weld  steel  plates  of  different  thicknesses  and  by  different 
methods  of  cutting  the  joints.  In  these  curves  no  allowance  has 
l>een  made  for  time  required  to  change  welding  pencils  or  prepare 
the  work.  They  cover  simply  the  actual  time  of  welding.  Ten 
seconds  is  sufflclent  time  to  allow  for  changing  a  welding  pencil 
by  property  trained  men. 

Thermit  Process  Welding.  Thermit  is  a  mixture  of  finely  divided 
aluminum  and  iron  oxide.  When  ignited  in  one  spot,  the  com- 
bustion so  started  continues  throughout  the  entire  mass  without 
supply  of  heat  or  power  from  outside  and  produces  superheated 
liquid  steel  and  superheated  liquid  slaig  (aluminum  oxide).  The 
thermit  reaction  produces  an  exceedingly  high  temperature,  the 
liquid  mass  attaining  6,400  degs.  in  less  than  30  sees.  The  liquid 
steel  produced  by  the  reaction  represents  one-half  of  the  original 
-permit  by  weight  and  one-third  by  volume. 

Welding  by  the  thermit  process  is  accomplished  by  pouring 
superheated  thermit  steel  around  the  parts  to  be  united.    Thermit 
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steel,  beinff  approximately  twice  as  hot  as  ordinary  mdieii  st*^. 
dlHsolves  the  metal  with  which  It  comes  In  contact  and  an  .- 
gamates  with  It  to  form  a  single  homogeneous  mass  when  cx'"^ 
The  essential  steps  are  to  dean  the  sections  and  remove  «□•  .:" 
metal  to  allow  for  a  free  flow  of  thermit  steel,  surround  them  «.: 
a  mold,  preheat  by  means  of  a  gasoline  torch  and  then  pour  '±: 
steel. 
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The  following  detailed  outfit  Is  suitable  for  repair  woric  od  • 
small  railroad  or  the  equipment  of  a  contractor,  where  the  .<«.- 
tlons  of  wrought  iron  or  steel  do  not  exceed  4X6  ina.  in  alie. : 

Item  Pr« 

1  automatic  crucible  No.  6 1  l*  • 

1  double  burner  thermit  preheating  torch  complete '• , 

1  tapping  spade    

800-lb.    thermit  mixed   with   1%   manganese  and   Vk   nickel 

thermit ^ "> ' 

10  lbs.  yellow  wax  at  10.36 -^  • 

1  bbl.  Hpecial  moulding  material  for  facing < 

46  IbH.  mild  steel  puncnings  at  $0.02 >4    1  •« 

1  lb.  ignition  powder 

Total  cost.  f.  o.  b.  Jersey  City $Uv «: 
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The  preheater  is  a  permanent  appliance  and  will  last  indefinitely. 
while  the  crucible  will  laiit  from  16  to  20  reactions,  after  which 
It  may  be  relined  with  magnetda  tar  in  the  feld  or  at  the  factory 
for  111.60.  Each  crucible  requires  135  lbs.  tar  at  3  cts.  per  lb., 
and  one  magnesia  stone.  No  construction  equipment  is  required 
except  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  mold  box  out  of  sheet 
iron.  Five  extra  packages  of  plugging  material  and  four  extra 
thimbles  are  supplied  with  each  crucible.  Ehctra  packages  and 
thimbles  cost  10  cts.  each. 

The  prices  of  other  sizes  of  appliances  are  as  follows: 


Item 

Preheater  torch,   single  burner   

Preheater  torch,  double  burner 

Automatic  crucible.  Nu.  1,  for  4  lbs.  thermit 

Automatic  crucible,  No.  2,  for  7  lbs.  thermit 

Automatic  crucible.  No.  3,  for  16  lb.s.  thermit 

Automatic  crucible.  No.  4,  for  24  lbs.  thermit 

Automatic  crucible.  No.  6.  for  46  lbs.  thermit 

Automatic  crucible.  No.  6,  for  76  IbK.  thermit 

Automatic  crucible.  No.  7,  for  136  lbs.  thermit 

Automatic  crucible.  No.  8,  for  200  lbs.  thermit 

Automatic  crucible.  No.  9.  for  260  lbs.  thermit 

Automatic  crucible,  No.  10,  for  400  lbs.  thermit. . . . 

•  Triijods,  No.   1    

•  Trii>ods,  Nos.    2-3    

•  Tripods,  Nos.    4-6    

•  TrIpodK,  Nos.    6-7    

Flat  bottom  crucible.  No.  2,  for    4  lbs.  thermit .... 
Flat  bottom  crucible.  No.  3.  for    8  lbs.  thermit .... 

Flat  txittom  crucibles.  No.  4.  for  16  lbs.  thermit 

Flat  bottom  crucibles,  No.  6,  for  40  lbs.  thermit. . . . 

Tongs  for  flat  bottom  crucible,  No.  2 

.Tongs  for  flat  bottom  crucible.  No.  3 

Tongs  for  flat  bottom  crucible.  No.  4 

Tongs  for  flat  bottom  crucible.  No.  6 

Cost  of  relining  flat  bottom  crucible.  No.  2 

Co.st  of  relining  flat  bottom  crucible,  No.  3 

Cost  of  relining  flat  bottom  crucible.  No.  4 

Cost  of  relining  flat  bottom  crucible.  No.  6 

Thermit  (sold  only  In  60  and  100-lb.  drum.s). 

50-lb.   drum    

100-lb.   drum    

Thermit  with  1%  manganese  and  1%  nickel  thermit. 

60-lb.   drum    

1 00-Ib.    drum    

Ignition  powder,   %-lb.  cans   

Ignition  powder,  2-lb.  cans   

Metallic  manganese,  per  lb 

Nickel  thermit,  per  ib 

Yellow  wax,  per  Ib 

Si>eciai  moulding  material,  per  bbl 


Weight 

(lbs.) 

Price 

176 

$60.00 

200 

7500 

40 

8.50 

60 

5.50 

110 

6  50 

126 

8.00 

150 

11. UO 

226 

16  50 

386 

30.00 

480 

35  00 

580 

-13.50 

720 

55  00 

11 

2.10 

19 

2  50 

24 

3.00 

65 

6  50 

18 

1.75 

27 

300 

65 

4.75 

95 

7.00 

6H 

2  00 

17% 

2.50 

25 

3  25 

30  Vi 

4.50 

•  •  • 

.76 

•  «  • 

1.25 

•  •  • 

2.50 

•  •  • 

4.00 

65% 

12  50 

110 

25.00 

56  Vi 

13.15 

112 

2630 

375 


.45 

1.80 

.75 

.65 

*.36 

4  00 


•  (For  welding  connecting  rods  and  driving  wheel  spokes,  etc.) 

The  proper  quantity  of  thermit  required  for  the  weld  may  be 
calculated  by  multiplying  by  32  the  weight  of  the  wax  necessary 
to  All  all  parts  of  the  fracture  and  reinforcement,  or  else  by 
calculating  the  number  of  cu.  in.  in  the  fracture  and  reinforce- 
ment, multiplying  by  2.  To  produce  4%  oz.q.  or  one  cu.  in  of 
steel  wqulr^s  9  oxa.  of  tljerroU-     I'  more  than  10  lbs.  of  thermit 
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are  to  be  used  it  is  necessary  to  mix  steel  punchin^s.  not  exceed- 
ing %  in.  in  diameter,  or  particles  of  steel  into  the  powder.  For 
10  lbs.  or  more  of  thermit  10%  of  punchings  should  be  added:  for 
50  lbs.  or  more,  15%  of  small  mild  steel  rivets  should  be  mlx«d 
in  1%  each  of  manganese  and  nickel  thermit  should  be  added  alw 

Method  and  Cost  of  Welding  Ralls  by  the  Thcrtnit  Procesa 
The  following  account  of  the  methods  and  cost  of  welding  a  lar^v 
number  of  rail  Joints  by  the  thermit  process  has  been  obtau^-d 
from  Mr.  M.  J.  French,  engineer  maintenance  of  way  of  the  L'uc^ 
&  Mohawk  Valley  EHectric  Railway. 

Thermit  Process,  The  process  of  welding  consists  in  poancc 
molten  mild  steel  from  a  melting  crucible  into  sand  and  flc»ur 
molds  placed  around  the  rails  at  the  Joint.  It  is  In  detail  as 
follows : 

The  rails  having  first  been  lined  and  surfaced,  the  Joint  tss  th'^r- 
oughly  cleaned  with  a  sand  blast  or  wire  brush.  Then  the  rat:? 
are  heated  by  a  gasoline  or  oil  blow-torch  to  expel  all  ntoi^ure 
and  by  heating  the  rails  to  a  dull .  red  better  results  are  aecvr<^ 
as  the  temperature  of  the  molten  steel  is  not  reduced  as  much  wh^n 
coming  into  contact  with  the  rails.  After  the  Joint  is  clean«K3 
and  heated  a  pair  of  molds  made  of  an  equal  mixture  of  cominor. 
clay  and  sand,  or,  preferably,  of  sand  and  lO'^  of  cheap  rye  Anur 
Is  clamped  firmly  to  the  raila  The  molds  are  held  by  a  wroueht 
Iron  framework  provided  with  handles  to  facilitate  carrying.  Th^ 
molds  being  In  place,  the  rail  head  is  painted  with  a  watery  sanlu- 
tion  of  red  clay  which  the  heated  metal  immediately  dries  up  lo 
a  thin  coating,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  prevent  the  nx^ten  slar 
or  steel  from  uniting  with  or  burning  the  rail  head.  After  thor- 
oughly luting  all  Joints  of  the  molds  with  clay  of  the  con.<cistei>  t 
of  putty,  earth  is  packed  around  the  outside  of  the  moldjc  Th^ 
molds  and  the  rails  are  then  given  a  final  warming  with  the  bkw- 
torch,  the  fiame  being  directed  Inside  the  molds  to  exi>el  a^iy 
remaining  moisture.  The  crucible  on  its  tripod  Is  then  net  r^xr-r 
the  mold  with  its  pouring  hole  directly  over  and  about  2  ir.^ 
above  the  gate  in  the  mold.  After  placing  the  tapping  pin.  Irt^ti 
disc,  asbestos  disc  and  refractory  sand  in  the  bottom  of  the  cru- 
cible to  act  as  a  plug  for  the  opening  the  thermit  compound  i< 
poured  in  and  in  the  center  of  the  top  is  placed  about  one-thini 
teaspoonful  of  ignition  powder.  A  storm  match  starts  the  chem- 
ical procesa 

The  thermit  compound  is  composed  of  aluminum  and  Iron  oxM-. 
both,  in  granular  or  flake  form;  the  ignition  powder  Is  comrio!^'*) 
of  aluminum  and  barium  peroxide  in  much  finer  form.  When  th*? 
match  is  applied  the  barium  peroxide  ignites  and  releajws  it^ 
oxygen  to  the  aluminum  very  quickly.  The  heat  produced  Is  si> 
intense  that  it  causes  the  iron  oxide  to  release  Its  osygen.  whi'-^ 
in  turn  is  seized  by  the  aluminum  and  almost  instantly  the  ent.rt> 
contents  of  the  crucible  are  a  boiling  and  seething  mass^  By  th.* 
reaction  the  pure  steel  is  liberated  and  settles  Immediately  to  ih- 
bottom  of  the  mold.  The  crucible  Is  then  tapped  by  strikinir  th^* 
tapping  pin  with  a  special  iron  spade  and  the  molten  steel   fuk? 
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into  the  mold  followed  by  the  aluminum  oxide  and  corundum  eUag. 
The  chemical  reaction  described  is  completed  In  about  80  sees., 
and  in  five  minutes  the  molds  can  be  removed. 

Molds,  The  molds  are  made  by  baking  a  mixture  of  sand  and 
rye  flour  shaped  on  models.  At  flrst  a  mixture  of  one  part  day 
and  one  part  sand  was  used,  but  it  resulted  unsatisfactorily.  The 
molds  shrunk  and  checked  badly  in  baking  and  required  a  great 
amount  of  careful  luting  to  close  the  Joints.  Also  the  clay  was 
baked  like  a  brick  by  the  great  heat  of  the  welded  Joint  and  was 
Quite  difficult  to  remove,  adding  somewhat  to  the  expense.  At  the 
suggestion  of  an  old  foundryman  trial  was  made  of  a  mixture  of 
clean,  sharp  sand*  with  10%  of  coarse  rye  flour;  the  mixture  was 
moistened  Just  enough  to  retain  its  form  when  pressed  in  the 
hand.  This  mixture  proved  satisfactory.  It  came  away  from  the 
model  without  adhering,  baked  without  shrinking  and  was  hard 
enough  to  stand  ordinary  handling.  By  adding  a  teaspoonful  of 
linseed  oil  to  the  mixture  for  a  pair  of  molds  it  baked  as  hard  as 
concrete  —  unnecessarily  hard  for  ordinary  purposes,  but  most  de- 
sirable for  special  molds  for  broken  or  combination  Joints. 

The  molds  are  baked  in  a  brick  oven  having  a  flat  iron  plate 
above  the  flrebox  to  baffle  the  heat  and  above  this  two  racks 
capable  of  holding  twelve  sets  of  molds.  For  baking  a  moderate 
heat,  about  the  temperature  required  for  baking  bread,  has  proved 
the  most  satisfactory;  a  higher  temperature  burned  the  rye  flour 
and  destroyed  its  cementing  properties.  One  man  receiving  15 
cts.  per  hour  makes  and  bakes  the  molds  and  he  can  turn  out 
12  sets  every  five  hours,  or  24  sets  per  day.  This  gives  a  cost 
for  labor  of  about  6V4  cts.  per  set.  The  molds  actually  cost  about 
10  cts.  a  set,  counting  in  materials  and  lost  time  due  to  the  full 
output  of  the  oven  not  being  required  each  day. 

Crucibles.  The  crucibles  furnished  by  the  Goldschmidt  Thermit 
Co.  cost  17.26  each,  but  since  using  up  the  first  six  bought  the 
railway  company  has  made  its  own,  buying  magnesia  tar  from 
the  Goldschmidt  Thermit  Co.  at  2^^  cts.  per  lb.  The  tar  is  mixed 
with  25%  of  old  crucible  material  finely  powdered.  These  crucibles 
last  on  an  average  for  about  30  Joints.  They  are  baked  In  the 
oven  prevlou.sly  described  with  a  higher  temperature  than  that 
required  for  the  molds.  The  cost  of  the  crucibles  is  $2.40  each, 
made  up  of  the  following  items:    . 

48  lb.s.  mapne.sia  tin  at  2^^  cts $1.20 

12  lbs.  old  crucible  powder,  labor 0.15 

6  hrs/  labor  at  15  cts.  molding  and  baking. . . .  0.90 

Fuel    OlS 

Total     '- $2.40 

Cost  of  Welding.  The  welding  was  done  by  a  gang  of  1  fore- 
man and  3  laborers.  This  gang  has  never  exceeded  20  welds  per 
10-hour  day.  The  wages  paid  were:  Foreman,  $2.50  per  day, 
and  laborers,  $1.50  per  day.  The  welding  portion  consists  of  16 
lbs.  thermit  and  2  lbs.  iron  punchings.  or  15  lbs.  thermit  and  3 
lbs.  iron  punchings,  if  a  lower  temperature  seems  desirable.     The 
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total  oQBt  of  the  welding  portion,  includlii«  tsnitlns  powder.  ia> 
ping  pin,  and  plugging  materials  for  cruciblo,  oonsistiiic  ot  mAeft.-*» 
washer.  Iron  disc  and  refractory  sand,  is  $4.2S.  The  cost  of  weed- 
ing 100  Joints  on  T-rail  7  ina.  high,  6  ins.  tmse  and  3  ins.  be«i 
during  1906  was  per  Joint  as  follows: 

Cost  of  mold   SO.IO 

Cost  of  crucible    •.l^ 

Cost  of  casting  materials   0.29 

Foreman    0,2S 

laborers O.Sl 

Thermit  portion 4.SS 

Total $6.81 

To  this  is  to  be  added  I1.63.  which  is  about  the  average  cost  c! 
removing  and  replacing  brick  pavement  at  each  Joint  for  Lxt*^ 
and  materials,  using  old  broken  stone  for  concrete  and  deani^ 
old  paving  blocks.  This  addition  brings  the  total  up  to  $7.44  pr* 
Joint  welded.  The  cost  of  welding  600  Jolnta  in  190S  on  ^-c 
tram  head  rail,  including  all  labor,  materials,  tools  and  pattn-n^ 
incident  to  the  work,  experimenting  with  mold  materials  and  oc«s 
of  oven,  was  16.86.     The  cost  of  the  original  outfit  for  welding  vas. 

1  Automatic  crucible I  7.2S 

1  Set  mold  models 12.00 

1  Set  mold  clamps 6.00 

1  Tapping  spade 1.00 

1  Tripod   for  crucible   4.00 

1  Set  mold  boxes   2.50 

Total .$32.75 

Precauiiona.  Ceriain  precautions  are  necessary  to  get  the  bes* 
results  by  the  thermit  process,  and  some  of  these  we  quote  tror 
Mr.  French  as  follows: 

"  When  we  began  welding  this  7-ln.  rail  we  found  that  we  roa  -* 
sledge  off  the  weld.<<  and  that  the  iron  from  the  thermit  compot^ri 
had  not  united  with  the  rail;  also  that  the  Iron  came  up  to  *t 
top    of    the    rail    head.     We    subsequently    found    that    the    n<'  »- 
models   had   become   mixed,   and   we   had    used   one   of   too   sn-;- 
horizontal  cro.ss -section,  and  consequently  the  rail  chilled  the  srr*  ' 
volume  of  molten  iron  coming  in  contact  with  it.     Upon  enlanrirj 
the  mold  model  so  that  the  thermit  portion  furnished  only  eno^,. 
iron    to   come    up    under    the    rail    head,    we    obtained    welds   V\t' 
re.ciKsted   the   most   vigorous   sledging   that   could    be   given    with  a 
10-pound  hammer.     We  were  able  to  batter  the  weld  out  of  ^a:* 
but   could    not   separate   it   from    the   rail.     This   sledging    test    f 
now  applied  to  all  welds. 

**  We  found  when  welding  in  the  morning  with  rising  tempera- 
ture that  tlf?htIy-clo8ed  Joints  often  humped  up  when  welded.  Tt.-> 
proved  to  be  due  to  the  latent  compression  In  the  rails  that  o  * 
not  manifest  itself  unll  the  rail  ends  became  soft.  These  humr^^ 
Joints  were  ground  down  with  an  emery  wheel  grinder.     We  h^c 
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only  a  few  of  these  joints  when  we  realized  the  cause,  and  readily 
prevented  such  action  by  welding  on  cooler  days  or  when  the  tem- 
perature was  falling.  We  obtained  the  best  results  with  Joints 
open  about  Vie  to  ^  in.,  the  expansion  in  welding  closing  tightly 
such  an  opening.  We  have  made  excellent  combination  welds  be- 
tween 80-lb.  T-rail«  7-ln.  ?0-lb.  and  96-Ib.  T-rails  and  9-in.  girder 
rails.  In  making  combination  welds  we  found  that  it  was  essential 
to  a  get  a  good  body  of  metal  between  the  upper  side  of  the  base 
of  the  deepei  rail  and  the  under  side  of  the  shallower  section  in 
order  to  secure  the  strongest  type  of  weld. 

"  Thus  far  there  has  been  no  appreciable  excess  wear  in  the 
liead  of  the  rails  at  the  welds  and  the  heated  portion  seems  to 
take  the  original  temper,  as  it  cools  down  slowly  in  about  the 
same  way  as  when  coming  from  the  rolls. 

"  A  few  portions  of  thermit,  not  over  six.  have  been  lost  through 
failure  of  the  workman  to  tap  the  crucible  properly,  or  lack  of 
luting  around  the  Joints  of  the  molds.  We  have  had  but  one 
explosion  during  our  entire  experience.  That  occurred  after  using 
the  process  18  months,  and  was  caused  through  carelessness  in 
'welding  on  a  rainy  day  and  in  not  thoroughly  luting  the  molds 
near  the  top.  The  slag  came  in  contact  with  the  wet  earth  around 
the  mold,  but  aside  from  the  scare  occasioned  by  the  report  and 
&  slight  bum  on  the  foreman's  arm  from  flying  slag  no  harm 
-was  done,  and  the  weld  turned  out  to  be  a  good  one." 

Cost  of  Cutting  OfT  Steel  Sheet  Piles  with  the  Electric  Arc. 
F.  C.  Perkins  (Engineering  and  Contracting,  1907)  describes  the 
use  of  the  electric  arc  in  cutting  oft  steel  piles  at  the  New  Hoff- 
man House  foundation   work  in   New  York  city. 

The  steel  piles  being  cut  are  %  in.  thick,  in  the  web  and  3  ins.  at 
the  interlocking  points.  It  is  stated  that  the  time  required  in 
burning  the  %-in.  steel  is  four  minutes  per  foot  and  the  time  taken 
at  the  interlocking  points  is  said  to  be  8  minutea 

The  arc  light  carbon  is  held  in  a  metal  clamp  fastened  to  a 
metallic  rod  and  socket,  which  is  in  turn  bolted  to  a  long  wooden 
pole,  the  cable  conducting  the  current  being  flexible  and  con- 
nected to  the  metal  clamp  of  the  carbon  terminal.  The  steel  to 
be  cut  is  connected  to  the  other  conductoi'  from  the  alternating 
current  circuit  The  men  are  protected  from  the  extreme  heat 
and  terrific  glare  by  goggles  and  asbestos  masks  as  well  as  gloves, 
as  it  has  been  found  that  the  carbon  fumes  produced  by  the  high 
power  electric  arc.  affected  the  lips  and  other  parts  of  the  face 
and  hands. 

About  1.200  amperes  are  utilized  at  50  volts  pressure,  alter- 
nating current  being  employed  stepped  down  to  the  above  volt- 
age from  the  high  pressure  service  of  2,500  volta  Single  phase 
alternating  current  Is  employed,  taken  from  the  street  service 
mains,  the  frequency  being  60  cycles  per  second. 

The  cost  of  cutting  steel  piling  with  current  at  10  cts,  kw. 
and  the  attendant  at  50  cts.  per  hour,  J8  stated  to  be  as  followe 
per  foot  of  piling  cut: 
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Cost  of  current |2.$€ 

Labor 6.40 

Total    |2-»€ 

Thi»  is  rather  high,  and  the  hack-saw  would  probably  be  cbet{<r 
However,  with  current  at  say  3  cts.  per  kw.-hr.  the  cost  per  f*«< 
would  be  but  $1.17.  ESven  at  this  rate,  with  labor  competent  u 
use  a  hack-saw  at  26  rt^  per  hour,  the  saw  would  be  the  dieai«r 

Miscellaneous  Oxy- Acetylene  Welding  and  Cutting  Coels.  T>- 
costs  in  Tables  XIII  to  XV  have  been  accurately  obtained.  Dft%s- 
Bournonville  apparatus  was  used. 

TABLB  XIII.     COSTS  OP  BUTT  WELX>1NG  PIPE 

Labor  at  42  cts.  per  hour.     Oxygen  and  acetylene  at  2  eta  per 
cu.  ft     WeldinfT  wire  at  10  cts.  per  pound. 
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TABLB  xnr. 

COST  OF  BUTT  WULDINQ  PIPE 
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The   Pacific   Oas  and   Electric  Co.,   with   welder  at   47  eta  r<' 

hr.  and  gases  at  2  cts.  per  cu.  ft,  has  obtained  very  low  ca<t  f 

butt   welding   gas   mains   of  various  sixes   of   pipe,    indudlnjt  '^' 

»"bor   cost    of   placing    and    turning    pipe,    and    makes    Interest  ^  : 

*>arison  of  the  cost  of  welded  Joints  with  the  coat  of  recess* : 
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couplings    as    formerly    employed.     The    welding    was    done    with 
portable  outflts.     See  Table   XIV. 

Cost  of  Various  Oxy-Acetylene  Cutting  Operation.  The  costs 
of  miscellaneous  work  in  Table  XV  were  obtained  under  ordinary 
working  conditions  in  the  field,  where  continuous  operation  4s  fre- 
quently  impossible  owing  to  other  labor  involved,  or  the  necessity 
for  moving  from  place  to  place. 


TABLE  XV.     COST  OP  VARIOUS  CUTTING  OPERATIONS 
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Cost  of  Oxy-Acetylene  Welding  of  Pipe.  Under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, it  is  stated  in  Engineering  News,  Feb.  4,  1916,  a  skillful 
operator  can  weld  in  an  hour  about  one  Joint  on  12-in.  pipe  and 
from  three  to  five  Joints  on  4-in.  pipe.  The  cost  is  said  to  be 
from  26  to  40%  less  than  that  of  a  recessed  screwejoint  including 
the  cost  of  the  coupling  and  its  application. 

With  the  welded  pipe,  the  branches,  laterals,  drips  and  various 
other  fittings  are  made  integral  parts  of  the  continuous  Main, 
while  with  screw-Joint  pipe  they  are  separate  and  special  parts 
whose  numerous  Joints  are  often  a  source  of  trouble.  Laterals 
are  inserted  at  any  point  by  cutting  a  hole  in  the  main  (with  the 
cutting  blowpipe)  and  welding  in  the  end  of  the  lateral.  The 
only  material  required  to  make  up  these  specials  are  odd  lengths 
of  pipe  of  the  required  sizes,  which  can  be  cut  and  connected  at 
any  point  and  in  any  way.  The  cost  of  making  the  Y,  with  two 
8-in.  pipes  connecting  to  an  8-in.  main,  is  about  76  cts.,  as  given 
in  Table  XVI. 

A  great  advantage  of  such  continuously  welded  mains  is  that 
leaks  from  the  Joints,  always  a  large  source  of  loss  in  every 
gas  distribution  system,  are  wholly  prevented.  Thus  these  mains 
are  especially  advantageous  for  natural  gas  and  oil  pipe  lines  as 
well  as  for  city  gas  distribution.  For  ammonia,  and  other  re- 
frigeration systems,  elimination*  of  leakage  is  important  for  safety 
as  well  as  economy. 

Certain  cost  figures  compiled  by  the  makers  of  the  Ozweld  i 
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TABLE  XVI.     COST  OP  WELDING  PIPE  JOINTS  AXU  YS 

*       6-tn-  pipe  IC-ln.  pipe 

Labor,  30  ctB.  per  hr 20  min.  10  cts.  90  min.  $0.4S 

Oxygen,  2  cts.  per  cu.  ft 10  ft,  20  ct«.  40  ft.  0.%« 

Acetylene.  2  cts.  per  cu.  ft. 9  ft.  18  ct&  36  ft.  $.11 

FlUin«r  wire,  12  cts.  per  lb %  lb.  9  cts.            21b.  0.24 

Total   67  CtB.  ^2.21 

I 8  X  0-in.  Y , 

Cutting  Welding 

Labor.  30  cts.  per  hr.   3  min.  1.5  ct&  22  min.  1 1  cts. 

Oxygen,  2  cts.  per  cu.  ft 3  ft       6.0  cts.  12  ft  24  ns. 

Acetylene,  2  cts.  per  cu.  ft 1  ft       2.0  cts.  10  ft  SO  ctSu 

Filling  wire,  12  cts.  per  lb 1  lb.  IZcis. 

ToUl     9.5  cts.  67  cts. 

paratus  used  in  Chicago  are  as  follows:  For  4 -in.  butt-weld«4 
pipe.  43.5  cts.  per  joint  The  segregation  was  15  mins.  labor.  7.S 
cts.;  8  cu.  ft  oxygen,  16  cts.;  7  cu.  ft.  acetylene,  14  ct&;  H  lb 
filling  wire,  6  cts.  Six-in.  pipe  welds  cost  57  cts.  each;  8-Ib.. 
$1,065;  12'ln..  $1.57,  and  Joints  for  16-in.  pipe.  |2.21.  For  the 
last  named  pipe  1^  hrs.  of  labor  cost  45  cts.;  40  cu.  ft  oxygen. 
80  cts. ;  36  cu.  ft  acetylene,  72  cts.,  and  2  Iba  filling  wire.  24  eta 
An  8-in.  pipe  was  welded  into  an  8-!n.  main  to  form  a  tee  at  .*. 
cost  of  $3.04.  A  6-ln.  60-deg.  Y  required  10  mlns.  to  cut  and 
45  mins.  to  weld.     The  total  cost  was  $2.14. 

Cost  of  Oxy-Acetylene  Welding  In  an  Electric  Ralhway  ShopL 
L.  M.  Claris  (Electric  Railway  Journal.  Jan.  4.  1913)  gives  la 
Table  XVII  the  cost  of  welding  in  an  electric  railway  shop  in 
Indianapolis : 

TABLE  XVII.     COST  OF  OXY-ACETYLBNE  WELDING   IN  AN 

ELECTRIC    RY.    SHOP 

Amount  of  Material  Time,  Cort  oc 
Name  of  part  Oxy.     Acet  Filler  hours  we;aing 

Motor  axle  cap   5  3  1  1  $0.48 

Armature   housing    6  3  1  i  0.48 

End  bearing  for  mixer 190  104  5  10  9.44 

Cutting  anti-climber 30  18  . .  2  1.4S 

1  bumper  iron   70  42  1%  3  1.02 

1  journal  box,  5x90 90  54  2  5  4.40 

1  brake  valve  body   '10  6  H  1  0.67 

1  scissors    5  3  %  i  9.52 

6  motor  axle  caps   80  18  1  3  1.75 

1  motor  frame 340  204  5%  20  1&.92 

1  magnet   frame    20  12  Vk  2  1.23 

1^x7    Journal    box 60  30  1  3  2.68 

Peck,    truck   side   frame 170  102  2  12  8.40 

Peck,   truck  frame    150  90  1%  10  7.25 

6  motor  axle  caps 30  18  1  3  1,75 

5  Lorain  compressor  shells 100  60  2  7  5.26 

15x9   journal   box 40  24  1  2  1.95 

1  door  sheave 20  12  Brass  1  1.04 

6  motor  caps   36  21  1  3  1.91 

1  Peck,  truck  aide  frame 190  114  2%  10  8.66 

cam  for  stoker  engine 45  27  5  2  2  48 

1  armature  shaft   z$9  178  8  11  JxItI 
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Amount  of  Material  Time,  Coat  of 
Name  of  part  Oxy.     Acet.  Filler  hours  welding 

1  tiTiss  rod  anchor 15           9           1  1  0  79 

Heating  2  tires 15           9          ..  1  o!72 

Standard  truck  frame 220       132           Z%  11  9.82 

1  pipe  vise   5           3             %  1  0.62 

AnnealinfiT  wheels   30         18  2  2  42 

Steam  trap 20         12           1  1  1.02 

Coal  elevator  cam 40         24           1  ^  3  2  26 

Side  frame  on  truck   216       129           2U.  12  9.84 

Cut  hole  In  boiler 30         18  4  2.20 

3  ooal  elevator  cams  140         84           3^  6  6.37 

Cut  6-in.  I  beam 16           9         . .  . .  0.72 

Peck,  truck  side  frame. 175       106           2  4  6.66 

l^estinghouse  top  motor  frame .  .   400       240           4  20  17.16 

I    beams   cut-off    60         30          . .  2  2.00 

Westinghouse  pinion  axle  cap. ..   100         60           4^  7  6.26 

Peckham  truck  frame   260       160           4  16  11.39 

Peckham  truck  frame   60         30             ^  6  2.72 

Anti-climber  castings  cut 60         30  2  2.00 

Westinghouse  pinion  axle  cap..   100         60           2  10  6.74 

Westlnghouse  top   motor  frame.   400       240           7  20  17.36 

Westinghouse  pinion  axle  cap..   150         90           3  10  7.10 

Peckham    truck    frame 160         90           3  16  8.23 

Lioralne  bottom  motor  frame 100         60           2  3  3.91 

Westinghouse  top  motor  frame . .   400       240           4  20  17,16 

Westinghouse  top  motor  frame . .   140         84           3  12  7.24 

Westinghouse  motor  frame 460       270           6%  16  18.48 

Westinghouse  top  motor  frame . .   300       180           4  18  13.61 

Antl-climber  castings 60         30          ..  2  2.00 

4 %  z  7  Symington  fire  boxes 360      2.10           6%  16  15.38 

Westinghouse    compressor    gear 

case  corer  cap 26         16           1  3  0.68 

Speed  of  Cutting  with  Oxy-Acetylene  Torch.  J.  M.  Morehead 
in  a  paper  before  the  New  York  Railroad  Club  gives  the  Table 
XVIII  of  cutting  speeds  attained  in  ordinary  practice. 

TABLE  XVIII.     CUTTING  SPEEDS 
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While  very  desirable  in  welding,  in  cutting  it  is  quite  essential 
that  the  oxygen  be  pure.  If  any  appreciable  amount  of  nitrogen 
is  present,  this  nitrogen  expands  with  the  l\eat  and  prevents  (he 
acetylene  from  entering  the  slot.  This  results  in  a  wide  kerf  and 
unsatisfactory  work,  while  at  the  same  time  the  amount  of  oxy- 
gen necessary  for  any  griven  work  increases  enormously.  Table 
XIX  shows  how  the  quantity  of  oxygen  necessarily  varies  with 
itfl    purity.     It    will    be    observed    that    with    oxygen    containing 
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any  amount  of  hammering  to  prove  it ;  the  under  surface  Is  smooth, 
BO  the  flange  can  be  calked  water-tight.  Piece  No.  3  is  made  in 
the  same  way,  save  that  a  square  insert  is  w^ded  In  ths  flange. 
needing  two  straight-line  welda  Cost  about  30  cts.,  including  cor 
of  cutting  the  square  insert. 

Pieces  Nos.  2,  5  and  10  go  to  make  hose  and  noczle  racks  for 
ship-board  installation.  The  hose  is  hung  over  No.  2,  being  held 
to  the  bulkhead  by  No.  5.  consisting  of  two  clips,  riveted  or  xm^- 
bolted  to  the  bulkhead;  the  strap  is  hinged  to  the  one  on  tht 
left,  and  pinned  to  the  one  on  the  right.  By  taking  out  the  pis 
the  strap  swings  clear  and  the  hose  can  be  removed.  The  orifiLW 
of  the  brass  nozzle  slips  over  the  downward  projection  of  Na  i.v 
and  its  base  rests  on  a  simple  angle  clip. 

In  making  No.  2,  circular  rings  are  cut  on  the  pantograph  ma- 
chine; a  piece  of  pipe  is  cut  to  length;  the  rings  are  cut  in  t^rn 
the  pipe  split  lengthwise,  and  a  half  ring  welded  to  the  end  of 
each  half  pipe.  This  costs  about  80  cts.  much  less  than  a  cast- 
ing. 

The  clips  of  No.  6  are  cut  from  bar  steel,  and  bent  as  describes! 
above;  the  strap  is  cut  ftom  the  same  bar.  The  hinges  are  mAd« 
of  V^-in.  extra-heavy  iron  pipe,  each  hinge  of  three  pieces;  the 
strap  and  clips  being  laid  together  lengthwise;  the  three  piece<) 
of  pipe  for  each  hinge,  held  together  by  a  bolt  running  througt 
them,  are  laid  in  place  and  tacked  there  by  the  welding  tonb. 
Then  the  two  bolts  are  removed,  disassembling  the  clips  from  the 
strap,  and  the  welding  of  the  pipe  completed.  This  saves  ex- 
pensive forgings  and  the  machining  thereof,  and  costs  only  99  (-t& 

The  nozzle  keeper,  piece  No.  10.  consists  of  a  short  piece  of 
%  -in.  extra  heavy  iron  pipe,  welded  to  a  little  angle  dip ;  it  avoii^ 
a  casting,  and  costs  only  30  cts. 

Pieces  Nos.  4  and  6  are  pad  eyes;  eyes  made  parts  of  pa<!» 
which  are  riveted  to  a  deck  or  a  bulkhead  for  a  tackle,  or  taraL«. 
to  hook  into  or  se<:ure  to.  The  eyes  are  not  completed  in  th^^ 
samples;  they  would  be  formed  by  punching  or  drilling.  Tbe^ 
pad  eyes  were  made  by  cutting  them  from  scraps  of  T-  or  l-lNir> 
finishing  by  knocking  ofF  the  rough  on  a  grinder.  Thus,  forging.- 
are  avoided,  and  pad  eyes  produced  at  10  cts.  each.  If  a  thicker 
eye  is  wanted,  it  can  be  formed  hx  welding  two  pieces  of  angle 
bar  back  to  back. 

Piece   No.   7   is  a  scupper  lip,  secured  under  a  pipe  dischargini: 
over  the  side  to  throw  the  water  clear  of  the  side,  so  as  not  t^.* 
streak  it.     It  is  formed  of  two  pieces  of  plate,  cut  to  proper  shape 
the    lip    is   then    bent'  to    shape    and    welded    to   the    flange.     Tfi^* 
method  obviates  a  casting,  and  the  scupper  lip  costs  80  cts. 

Piece  No.  8  is  a  hinge,  made  of  two  pieces  of  plate  and  a  piece 
of  1^-in.  extra -heavy  iron  pipe.  The  pipe  is  cut  in  three  plec<^. 
the  pieces  being  held  together  by  a  bolt  slipped  through  thein. 
the  two  pieces  of  plate  are  laid  edge  to  edge,  the  pipe  laid  length- 
wise on  the  crack,  and  then  welded.  This  saves  two  forgings.  or 
castings,  and  the  necessary  machining,  the  hinge  costing  45  ct* 
This  is,  of  course,  a  special,  heavy  hinge,  and  is  not  a  commercui 
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article;  and  usually  these  special  fittings  are  wanted  in  a  big 
hurry. 

No.  9  is  a  stanchion  foot,  cut  from  the  end  of  a  stanchion.  -It 
is  made  of  2-in,  pipe,  to  the  end  of  which  is  welded  a  %-in. 
washer;  and  on  the  washer  is  welded  a  piece  of  9i-in.  extra* 
heavy  pipe.  In  quantities,  this  is  a  forging-machine  Job,  requiring 
dies,  and  is  by  no  means  cheap ;  in  small  lots  it  is  a  hand- 
forging  Job.     With  the  torch,  it  costs  15  cts. 

Piece  No.  12  is  another  hinge,  a  very  heavy  one,  made  by  cut- 
ting two  pieces  from  the  web  of  a  bulb  angle  or  T-bar.  Then  the 
pieces  are  cut  to  mesh  together,  and  a  hole  drilled  through  the 
bosses  thus  formed.  All  the  cutting  is  done  with  the  torch.  It 
makes  a  very  strong  hinge,  saving  forging  and  machining,  and 
costs  but  40  cts. 

Piece  No.  13  is  a  stanchion  or  batten  clip;  riveted  to  the  de^k. 
it  receives  and  holds  in  position  the  bottom  of  a  stanchion  or 
batten  used  in  a  storeroom,  or  magazine,  to  hold  stacked  packages 
in  place.  It  is  made  of  a  piece  of  U-bar  with  a  piece  of  plate 
welded  across  the  end ;  it  avoids  expensive  anglesmithing,  or  a 
casting,  and  costs  but  10  cts. 

Pieces  Nos.  14.  15  and  17  are  quite  similar,  being  made  of  %-in. 
round  bar,  bent  in  the  vise,  and  welded  to  1%-in.  punchings. 
No.  14  is  a  wing  nut.  costing  20  cts. ;  No.  15  is  a  dog  handle, 
costing  10  cts.,  and  No.  17  is  a  grab  rod.  costing  16  cts.  In 
large  lots  these  are  Jobs  for  the  drop  hammer,  or  the  forging 
machine;  but  in  small  lots  of  special  sizes  the  torch  price  is 
pretty  low. 

The  mast  band,  piece  No.  16.  would  ordinarily  be  made  by.  a 
smith ;  he  would  roll  up  the  ring  and  "  Jump  on  '*  the  three  eyes. 
In  this  case  the  acetylene  operator  rolled  up  the  bar  cold,  and 
welded  it  together;  then  welded  on  the  eyes.  The  eyes  to  the 
left  and  right  are  the  heads  of  two  shouldered  eyebolts;  but  to 
show  that  he  is  independent  of  the  stock  of  eyebolts,  the  top  eye 
was  formed  of  a  piece  of  ^-in.  round.     This  Job  cost  only  60  cts. 

Piece  No.  18  is  a  butterfly  nut  made  by  welding  two  thin  1-in. 
punchings.  to  an  ordinary  %-in.  nut,  smoothing  up  the  Job  by 
adding  metal.  It  met  a  hurry-up  requirement,  and  cost  only  16 
cts.  for  the  one. 

The  hand  wheel,  piece  No.  19,  shows  how  an  emergency  Job 
can  be  quickly  done ;  a  piece  of  scrap  plate  was  cut  to  form  the 
Rpokes  and  hub,  a  1^-ln.  washer  welded  to  the  hub  to  form  a 
boss,  and  a  piece  of  %-in.  round  was  bent,  welded  together  and 
welded  to  the  spokes  to  form  the  rim.  It  saved  a  casting,  and 
<K)8t  $1.50,  less  than  the  pattern  would  cost. 

The  3-in.  elbow,  Piece  No.  20.  was  a  sort  of  exhibition  Job;  it 
Is  made  of  plate,  every  section  being  cut.  rolled  and  welded;  the 
flanges  were  also  cut  with  the  torch.  It  cost  $2.24.  and  so  is  not 
very  economical ;  but  it  is  a  good-looking  Job  and  a  strong  one, 
and  may  be  a  good  thing  to  know  in  an  emergency. 

No.  21  is  a  steel  bucket  handle,  made  of  V^-in.  round  and  two 
pieces  of  plate;  and  at  15  cts.  is  pretty  cheap. 
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The  excess  material  is  in  three  large  pieces,  which  can  be  utilised 
in  the  forge  shop;  hence,  there  is  no  material  waste.  A  smith 
could  not  make  a  good  start  on  this  Job  for  what  it  cost  complete 
by  the  torch. 

Cost  of  Making  Ascetylene.  The  ordinary  charge  for  car- 
bide in  ton  lots  is  $70,  or  3^  cts.  per  lb.,  and  26  cts.  per  hun- 
dred would  deliver  it  at  most  points,  but  we  will  add  60  cts., 
which  would  make  the  total  cost  4  cts.  per  lb. 

A  pound  of  good  lump  carbide  will  yield  4i/^  cu.  ft.  or  more  of 
acetylene.  This  would  make  the  acetylene  cost  a  little  less  than 
0.9  ct.  per  ft.  Suppose  we  add  the  0.1  ct.  for  the  work  of  gen- 
eration and  call  the  cost  1  ct.  per  ft. 

Handlino  Scrap  by  Magnets. and  Locomotive  Cranes.  The  fol- 
lowing from  Railway  Electrical  Engineer,  October,  1916,  gives 
costs  with  crane  magnets: 

In  railroad  work,  the  field  of  application  of  crane  magnets  is 
rather  limited.  They  are  at  the  present  ,tlme  used  principally  in 
scrap  yards,  around  store-room  platforms,  etc.,  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  handle  iron  and  steel  rapidly  and  economically.  For  this 
class  of  work,  magnets  are  generally  used  in  connection  with 
locomotive  cranes,  making  a  self-contained,  self-propelled  unit 
which  may  be  operated  over  shop  and  yard  tracks  as  required. 
The  use  of  this  combination  has  reduced  very  greatly  the  cost 
of  handling  both  new  and  scrap  material,  both  by  reducing  the 
actual  expense  of  handling  and  by  enabling  the  material  to  be 
handled  much  more  rapidly.  In  this  connection  a  few  examples 
may  be  cited.  One  road  has  handled  with  a  locomotive  crane 
and  magnet  41  tons  of  old  locomotive  grates  in  40  mins.,  66  tons 
of  old  track  spikes  in  33  mins.  and  44  tons  of  miscellaneous  scrap 
in  35  mins.  Another  road  Is  handling  this  class  of  material  at  a 
cost  of  less  than  $0.02  per  ton  as  compared  with  $0.26  to  $0.36 
by  hand.  A  road  using  four  cranes,  three  equipped  with  magnets 
and  one  with  a  clam  shell  bucket,  is  handling  scrap  at  $0.05  per 
ton.     Specific  figures  given  by  one  road  are  as  follows: 

Kind  of  scrap.  Crane  cost    Hand  cost 

No.  1  wrought  iron  $0.04  $0.22 

Busheling,   No.    2   wrought  iron,   and   malleable 

Iron    02  .10 

Cast  Iron  and  mixed  steel   02  .09 

Sheet  steel    20  .30 

On  some  roads  where  trafllic  Is  very  dense,  a  locomotive  crane 
with  magnets  Is  used  to  pick  up  and  load  scrap  along  the  line. 
The  scrap,  consisting  of  old  rails  and  other  track  supplies,  is 
collected  and  put  Into  small  piles  along  the  track  by  the  section 
gangs;  a  locomotive  crane  with  a  magnet  is  then  sent  over  the 
line  In  a  work. train,  thus  handling  the  scrap  cheaply  and  rapidly. 

In  shop  work,  cranes  are  also  used  to  a  limited  extent,  for 
handling  parts  such  as  car-wheels,  castings,  etc. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  foregoing,  crane  magnets  will  be  used 
on  outdoor  work  practically  altogether.  This  requires  that  the 
construction  of  the  magnet  be  such  as  to  be  unafTected  b^  weather 
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conditions,  as  reliability  is  a  prime  factor  in  econoRiical  operatioa 
The  failure  of  a  magnet  will,  in  most  cases,  seriously  cripple  thr 
section  of  the  yard  where  it  is  in  use.  All  of  the  manufacturers  nt 
macrnets  now  on  the  market  have  apparently  taken  this  point  inu 
consideration  and  are  using  very  nigged  construction,  so  that  th« 
magnets  are  practically  indestructible. 

Another  very  important  point  in  magnet  construction  is  that  o( 
insulation;  due  to  self  induction  the  voltage  impressed  on  tbt 
magnet  may,  at  the  time  the  circuit  is  opened,  rise  to  four  or 
five  times  normal,  thus  setting  up  stresses  which  may  brt4i& 
down  the  insulation  in  case  it  is  in  any  way  defective.  In  soxix 
makes  of  magnets  this  inductive  discharge  is  shunted  through  :i 
resistance,  by  means  of  suitable  contacts  in  the  controller.  Th:> 
is  a  desirable  feature  as  it  eliminates  the  high  v61tage  and  reducer 
the  strain  on  the  coil  insulation. 

Direct  current  is,  of  course,  essential  to  the  operation  of  cram 
magneta  They  are  usually  wound  for  220  volts,  although  U* 
volt  magnets  may  be  obtained.  The  operation  of  magnets  frtn 
550  volt  circuits  is  not  recommended,  due  to  the  high  volta^ 
induced  at  the  time  the  circuit  is  opened,  even  when  dlschars^ 
renistance  is  connected  in  circuit. 

The  controllers  used  in  connection  with  crane  magnets  are  M 
simple  construction.  '  They  may  be  either  of  the  mag:netic  or  of 
the  drum  type.  Three  operating  points  are  usually  provided.  th«s« 
points  being — "lift."  "drop"  and  "off."  When  the  control  handle 
is  placed  in  the  lifting  position,  the  magnet  is  connected  across  ch» 
line,  thus  energizing  it  and  enabling  it  to  pick  up  the  desin^ 
material.  When  the  handle  is  thrown  to  the  drop  position,  thr 
current  through  the  magnet  is  reversed,  thus  living  an  instantaLc- 
ous  re-release  and  effecting  a  slight  saving  in  time  by  eliminatia? 
the  sluggishness  of  release  which  is  sometimes  found  when  hand* 
ling  pieces  which  completely  span  the  magnetic  poles,  or  parts  coc- 
sisting  of  hard  steel  which  retains  a  considerable  anwunt  uC 
residual  magnetism.     In  the  off  position,  the  magnet  is  dead. 

The  controllers  are  usually  arranged  so  that  the  handle  will  nc*. 
remain  on  the  "  drop  "  point,  a  spring  bein^  provided  which  thrcB-s 
the  handle  to  the  oft  position  as  soon  as  it  is  released  bj  the 
operator. 

Where  magnets  are  used  in  connection  with  traveling  or  loco- 
motive cranes  operated  by  direct  current,  power  can,  of  coursr 
be  taken  from  the  crane  supply  circuit  On  steam  operated  loc^ 
motive  cranes,  a  small  engine  or  turbine  driven  generator  sup- 
plies the  necessary  direct  current  for  the  magnet,  althoucrh  pov«* 
may  in  many  cases  be  taken  from  a  shop  circuit  through  re- 
ceptacles located  at  convenient  points.  Where  the  area  to  be 
covered  by  the  crane  is  small,  the  connection  to  the  supply  drcu.: 
can  often  be  made  permanent,  a  flexible  cable  of  saita.ble  lemri: 
being  used. 

The  life  of  this  cable,  as  well  as  of  that  connecting  the  ma^sc* 
to  the  controller,  may  be  materially  increased  by  the  use  off  sor^ 
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automatic  device  for  taking  up  slack.  One  manufacturing  com- 
pany builds  a  simple  motor  driven  take-up  which  has  proved 
very  satisfactory  in  operation. 

In  general,  the  Information  obtained  Indicates  that  the  co^  of 
maintenance  on  crane  magnets  is  practically  negligible  and  con- 
sists. In  most  cases,  simply  In  the  renewal  of  cable.  Where  power 
for  operating  the  magnet  is  supplied  by  generating  equipment 
mounted  on  the  crane,  there  will  be  also  some  slight  maintenance 
expense  for  this  apparatus.  The  simpler  construction  of  the  small 
steam  turbines  driven  set  as  compared  with  engine  driven  equip- 
ment would  seem  to  make  the  former  somewhat  preferable,  as 
reciuiring  less  attention.  This  is  especially  the  case  In  view  of  the 
fluctuating  nature  of  the  load  on  the  generator. 

In  addition  to  the  circular  type,  which  is  in  most  general  use 
in  railroad,  work,  other  forms  of  magnets  are  obtainable,  arranged 
for  handling  special  material.  Among  these  types  are  the  flat 
magnet  for  handling  plates,  the  bi-polar  type  for  handling  rails, 
rods,  pipes,  etc.,  also  magnets  with  specially  shaped  pole  pieces 
for  handling  material  such  as  car- wheels.  However,  the  circular 
magnet  will  be  found  the  most  generally  useful  and  it  will  take 
care  of  practically  any  class  of  work. 

The  use  of  magnets  undoubtedly  constitutes  the  simplest  and 
cheapest  method  of  handling  iron  and  steel,  and  your  committee 
suggests  that  the  members  of  our  association  familiarize  them- 
selves with  this  class  of  apparatus,  with  a  view  to  applying  it  to 
a  greater  extent  than  has  been  the  case  up  to  the  present  time. 

Ratio  of  Average  Load  to  Connected  Load.  A.  M.  Dudley 
(Transactions  of  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  Mar. 
10.  1911)  states  that  u.sers  are  apt,  in  figuring  their  power  con- 
sumption, to  take  the  capacity  from  the  name  plate  of  the  driving 
nnotor  or  motors  and  consider  that  as  the  average  consumption. 
If.  as  is  more  often  the  caf^e  than  not,  this  unit  has  been  liberally 
allowed  for.  the  ultimate  calculated  consumption  of  power  is  in 
error  by  even  more  than  the  ratio  of  the  maximum  to  the  average 
consumed.  When  these  facts  are  considered,,  it  is  not  so  hard  to 
understand  why  the  cost  of  power  is  sometimes  flgured  in  error 
by  4009;.  As  an  Illustration  of  how  serious  this  error  may  be, 
flgures  are  submitted  showing  the  ratio  of  the  average  load  to  the 
connected  load,  which  are  the  result  of  a  number  of  observations 
and   fairly   represent  the  average  condition.     These  figures  are  as 

follows : 

Per  cent. 

Cement    mills    „..  ^^  «« 

Textile  mills,  cotton  and  woolen 76  to  80 

Tanneries   65 

Ice  machines  and  refrigerating  plants 53 

Marble    works     51 

Flour   mills    fO 

Carriage    and    wagon    works    35 

Machine   shops    35 

Breweries     J* 

Boiler   shops    28 

Sheet  metal   manufacturing    27 
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PerttBt 

Soap  manufacturing 39 

Rubber   manufacturing 26 

Wood   working 10  to  SS 

Qenera]  average  of  all  industries  (approx.) J3^ 

See  the  latter  part  of  Chap.  I  where  load  factors  are  dtaciffsvd 

First  Cost  and  Maintenance  of  Portable  Batteries  fdr  Aiftemstic 
Signals.  A  detailed  account  of  the  operation  of  these  storage 
batteries  is  given  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Railway  SiipaA 
Association  March  20,  1911.  by  A.  H.  McKeen.  slcnud  engineer 
of  the  Oregon- Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Co.,  and  of  Lbe 
Southern  Pacific  Co.  lines  in  Oregon. 

The  methods  of  transportation  to  and  from  the  charging  plants 
vary  with  local  conditions.  On  portions  of  the  line  where  loc^^ 
passenger  service  is  available,  the  batteries  are  loaded  into  ibt 
baggage  car  and  distributed  at  each  station  by  the  t»atteo*n^^ 
who  accompanies  the  batteries.  From  the  stations  they  are  tak?^ 
to  the  various  battery  locations  by  the  maintainer  on  a  relocsT^ed^ 
or  motor  car,  the  discharge  batteries  being  returned  in  the  sanf 
manner  to  the  station,  where  they  are  picked  up  by  the  battenrir 
and  brought  back  to  the  charging  plant  on  the  return  train  i^ 
the  evening.  On  other  sections  of  the  line  the  batteries  are  loail<4 
Into  a  specially  arranged  battery  car  and  handled  on  local  fr^itAi 
trains,  stops  being  made  at  each  battery  location,  where  the  bat- 
teries are  changed  by  the  batteryman  and  the  maintainer  on  that 
district.  The  car  containing  the  discharged  batteries  is  sent  fcaok 
to  the  charging  plant  on  the  first  freight  train.  Another  arranire- 
ment  consists  of  a  charging  plant  built  in  a  box  car,  which  cs^t  is 
moved  on  the  daily  way  freight  and  is  set  out  at  each  alternate 
station ;  in  one  end  of  the  car  is  located  the  gasoline  engine,  g fTv 
orator,  switchboard,  and  cooling  tank.  A  large  ga5oline  tank 
holding  sufficient  gasoline  for  one  month's  supply  is  suj^pend-'l 
under  the  body  of  the  car.  The  center  part  of  the  car  Is  U2«ed  ^ 
a  battery  room  and  is  suitably  fitted  up  with  a  battery  ben>-h 
lead-lined  sink  and  a  large  water  tank  for  battery  wa.<!htng  pQ^- 
poses.  The  other  end  of  the  car  is  arranged  as  living  quarttr^ 
for  the  batteryman.  The  car  Is  equipped  with  heavy  drauch* 
gear  in  order  to  avoid  any  damage  due  to  rough  handling  whi> 
in  transit.  During  the  three  years  that  this  i>ortable  arrane*^ 
ment  has  been  in  service,  it  has  given  the  best  of  results^  handl-c 
on  one  district  832  cells  monthly  on  a  territory  of  150  niile^  >•' 
single  track  signals.  An  important  advantage  in  this  method  » 
that  on  the  150-mile  district  referred  to,  only  80  extra  cells  Ar? 
required  for  changing  out  purposes;  this  being  only  10%  of  tb 
total  number  of  cells  in  service  on  the  district. 

On  the  Harriman  Lines  there  are  62  charging  plants;  each  rf 
which  (except  the  portable  plants)  is  located  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  assistant  supervisor,  where  a  shop  building  Is  providt^d 
Since  part  of  this  shop  building  is  used  to  house  the  chane- 
ing  machinery  no  .special  building  is  necessary.  The  avermre 
territory  covered  by   each  plant   is   104   roilea     Wherever  current 
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can  be  obtained  from  local  power  companiea,  a  mercury 
arc  recttfler  or  motor  generator  set  Is  Installed,  and  at  other  loca- 
tions where  electric  power  is  not  available  a  gasoline  engine  and 
srenerator  charging  outfit  is  used.  Each  charging  plant  is  in  charge 
of  a  special  batteryman,  whose  duties  consist  of  charging,  inspect- 
ing and  cleaning  the  batteries  and  assisting  the  maintainers  in 
changing  out  the  cells  on  their  districts.  All  cells  are  returned 
to  the  plant  monthly  and  are  thoroughly  inspected  and  cleaned 
before  being  put  on  the  charging  circuit.  A  record  is  kept  in  a 
book,  provided  for  the  puri>ose.  of  the  voltage,  specific  gravity 
and  condition  of  each  cell  on  arrival  at  the  plant  and  each  cell 
is  examined  for  short  circuits  and  other  faults;  the  hard  rubber 
covers  and  connectors  being  cleaned  and  sediment  removed  if 
necessary.  Once  a  year  the  old  electrolyte  is  replaced  with  new 
in  order  to  discard  all  impurities  held  in  solution. 

In  the  case  of  stationary  batteries  It  is  the  usual  practice  to 
give  an  overcharge  several  times  a  month,  the  overcharge  having 
the  efTect  of  driving  the  sulphate  out  of  the  plates  and  keeping 
them  in  a  healthy  condition.  Portable  cells  which  are  charged 
once  a  month  only,  are  subject  to  considerable  sulphating  and 
therefore  require  a  long  charge  to  bring  them  up  to  capacity.  It 
is  the  practice  to  continue  the  charge  for  two  or  three  hours  after 
the  voltage  and  specific  gravity  has  ceased  to  rise.  The  uniform 
gaMBing  of  all  cells  on  charge  is  a  good  indication  of  their  con- 
dition and  the  failure  of  any  cell  to  gas  is  investigated  before  the 
charge  is  continued.  During  the  charge,  voltage  and  specific 
gravity  readings  are  taken  and  recorded  in  the  book  and  any 
cells  not  coming  up  to  the  proper  voltage  and  gravity  are  closely 
watched  and  given  special  treatment  if  necessary.  Maintainers 
are  required  to  make  weekly  Inspection  of  all  cells  In  service, 
examining  them  for  loose  connections,  taking  voltage  readings  and 
replacing  any  evaporation  of  electrolyte  that  may  occur  during 
the  time  the  cells  are  in  service.  In  replacing  the  evaporation, 
only  water  whose  purity  has  been  previously  passed  on  is  used. 
In  localities  where  pure  water  is  not  obtainable,  distilled  water 
is  provided. 

In  charges  subsequent  to  the  initial  charge  the  general  rule  Is 
that  the  amount  of  current  put  Into  the  cell  should  be  twice  the 
amount  delivered  by  the  cell  during  the  30  or  less  days  elapsing 
since  the  previous  charge.  Under  normal  conditions  and  service 
the  amount  of  current  required  of  a  cell  will  vary  from  46  to  75 
ampere  hours  per  month. 

The  batteries  are  housed  In  the  lower  case  of  the  signal,  which 
makes  them  easily  accessible  for  Inspection.  The  lower  signal 
case  also  serves  to  accommodate  the  track  and  line  relays.  At 
the  end  of  sidings  on  single  track  or  other  locations  where  two 
signals  are  opposite  each  other,  one  set  of  batteries  is  u.«<edto 
operate  both  signals.  After  the  batteries  have  been  In  service 
fifteen  days,  the  maintalner  interchanges  them  with  the  batteries 
of  the  distant  signal,  this  having  the  effect  of  equalizing  the  dis- 
charge to  a  considerable   extent  on   all   cells   In   service.     It   also 
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avoids  the  necessity  of  charKing  cells  for  different  lenctbs  of  tme 
on  their  return  to  the  charging  plant  and  eliminates  the  pos- 
sibility of  cells  being  discharged  to  a  point  that  might  result  ia 
a  signal  failure. 

COST  or  STORAGE  CBU^ 

1  cell  SS-7  storage  battery  complete $4.^S 

2  battery  connectors,  at  8  cts.  each 1 

JSlectrolyte   • : 

Freight    charges    3 

Total   cost    , $5  3* 

Cost  of  charging  machinery  and  apparatus  in  52  plants, 

at  1460.00  each    |  2S.4*0  •  ^ 

Cost  of  48.516  storage  cells,  complete,  includinir  freight 

charges   25$.OT5  4i 

Cost  of  12,129  carry  cases,  at  $2.60  each. 3l.$3S  *> 

Total   cost   |314,«1  J  M 

COST  OP  PRIMAKT  CKLL.S 

1  350-ampere-hour  primary  cell,  complete $2  ''" 

Freight  charges   ; 

Total   cost    f  2  :  ' 

Cost  of  178,480  primary  cells,  complete,  including  freight 

charge.s   I392.CSC  ^ 

Cost  of  9.026  concrete  battery  wells,  at  $25.00  each 225,65*   o 

Freight   charges   on    9,026   concrete   battery    wells,    each 

weighing   1.600  lbs.,   at   $20.00  each    180.5*0  •'  • 

Charges  for  work  train  and  locomotive  crane  or  derrick 

with  crew  for  unloading  and  placing  9.026   battery 

welKs  90  days  at  $50.00  per  day  (estimated) 4.5ed-a 

Cost  of  labor  for  digging  holes  and  setting  9,026  battery 

wells  at  $10.00  i>er  well    (estimated) S0.S60.  »-• 

Total  cost    $W3.5S6.' « 

COST  OF  MAINTENANCE  OF  STORAGE  CSI.L8  PER    TEAS 

Interest  on  investment  of  $314,010.84  at  5  per  cent $   15,769  51 

Depreciation  on  62  charging  plants  costing  $23,400,  at  10 

per   cent 2.140  •.• 

Depreciation  on  48,516  po.Mitive  groups  costing  $1.57  each, 

at  22  per  cent 16.757  4^ 

Depreciation    on    48.516    negiitive    groups    costing    $1,835 

each,   at  25   per  cent    22.256  Tl 

Depreciation  on  12,129  carrying  cases  costing  $2.60  ea<h. 


at  10  per  cent 2.15 


<«. 


I 


Cost  of  renewals  of  broken  jars,  covers  and  separators 

on  48.516  cells  at  9  cts.  per  cell  per  year 4.366  4^ 

Cost  of  electrolyte  renewals  on  48,516  cells  at  3  cts.  per 

ceil,   per  year    1.455  4* 

Cost  of  current.  p:asoline,  oil,  etc.,  at  charging  plants  i)er 

year  at  1 8  cts.  per  cell 8.732  S- 

Total   cost    ?74,76:t    : 

COST  OF   MAINTENANCE   OF   PRIMARY   BATTERIES   PEE    TEAR 

Interest  on  lnve.**tment  of  $893,586,  at  5  per  cent $  44.67*  ^ ' 

Cost  of  renewals  for  178,480  cells,  per  year  at  $1.00  each  178.490* 
Cost  of  renewals  of  broken  Jars  and  covers  on   178,480 

cells  per  year,  at  7  cts.  per  cell  per  year 12.493  <  - 


Total   co3t    , ^2S5.$52. 


k. 
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With  reasonable  care,  the  average  life  of  SS-7  portable  cells 
and  their  component  parts  are  found  to  be  as  follows: 

Positive  elements    4 Vi  years 

Negative  elements 4  years 

Rubber  jars    10  years 

Rubber  covers    10  years 

Rubber  separators    10  years 

Wood  separators   2  years 

Carrying  cases 10  years 

No  charges  are  made  for  transporting  storage  batteries  either 
when  handled  on  passenger  or  freight  trains ;  and  even  though  a 
nominal  charge  should  be  assessed,  the  amount  would  not  exceed 
the  freight  charges  over  foreign  lines  for  renewals  for  primary 
batteries.  This  item  is  therefore  not  included  In  the  foregoing 
cost  of  maintenance  of  storage  or  primary  batteries;  neither  is  the 
ex|)ense  for  labor  for  charging,  inspecting  and  changing  out  stor- 
age cells  or  making  renewals  to  primary  cells  taken  Into  con- 
Kideration.  for  the  reason  that  so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained 
from  Western  roads  using  primary  battery,  the  cost*for  labor  for 
maintaining  primary  butteries  is  practically  the  same  as  with 
ix>rtable  storage  battery.  The  battery  man  looks  after  the  charg- 
ing of  the  storage  batteries  on  a  district  averaging  104  miles. 
the  maintalners  assisting  in  distributing  the  batteries.  wh)ch  re- 
quires on  an  average  two  days  time  of  each  mafntainer  monthly. 
Maintalners'  districts  range  from  14  to  20  miles  according  to  the 
number  of  signals,  local  conditions,  etc.  The  average  district  is 
approximately  16  miles  with  32  signals.  Maintalners  have  no 
helpers  and  are  required  to  look  after  all  work  in  connection  with 
the  maintenance  of  signals  on  their  district,  including  the  care 
of  signal  lamps. 

*rhe  prices  as  shown  for  both  portable  storage  batteries  and 
primary  batteries  are  the  regular  list  prices  less  the  usual  trade 
discount.  The  freight  charges  are  figured  on  an  average  basis 
for  the  entire  system  and  are  reasonably  accurate. 

The  cost  for  current  for  operating  motor-generator  or  arc-rec- 
tifler  plants  varies  from  %  ct.  to  5  cts.  per  1^.  and  the  cost  for 
generating  current  with  gasoline  engine-generator  sets  is  about 
10  cts.  per  kw.  Taking  an  average  for  the  entire  system  the 
annual  cost  for  charging  current  is  18  cts.  per  cell. 

Cost  of  Electric  Riveting.  The  cost  of  riveting  with  Eveland 
electric  riveters  in  which  alternating-current  energy  is  used  only 
to  heat  the  rivets,  the  heads  being  formed  by  a  single  manual 
operation.  Is  given  in  Electrical  World.  Mar.  14,  1914.  The  figures 
are  based  on  actual  tests  with  rivets  of  ordinary  length  and  repre- 
sent only  the  cost  of  energy  at  10  cts.  per  k.w.-hr. 

Rivet  diameter,  Ins.  Energy  cost  per  1,000 

0.26 10.04  to  $0.06 

0.3126     0.08  to    0.10 

0.376     0.12  to    0  14 

0.6  to  0.625     0.20  to    0.25 
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Larerer  sizes  can  be  riveted  at  a  cost  practically  proportioitaJ  to 
their  volume.  The  labor  cost  is  low  with  the  electric  rtvetcr.  &s 
one  man  with  a  helper  can  do  more  work  than  two  men  and  a 
forge  attendant  using  pneumatic  or  other  power  apparatus. 

Cost  of  Thawing  Water  Pipes  by  Electricity.  On  the  basis  of 
125  house  services  thawed  by  electricity  in  Rutland,  Vt.,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1904,  the  cost  of  the  thawing  per  service  was  as  foUowa: 

Electricity     |1.W 

Labor   1.SS 

Teams  and  drivers S8 

Total     14.11 

On  the  average  17  amps,  of  alternating  current  at  8.2M  volti 
were  required,  and  at  10  cts.  per  k.w.-hr.  the  current  cost  was 
$1.68,  as  shown  above.     The  average  time  consumed  was  27  aims. 

Cost  of  an  Electric  Sign.  An  electric  sign  Installed  over  the 
entrance  to  the  Grays  Harbor  Railway  ft  Light  Company's  braocb 
office  at  Hoquiam,  Wash.,  is  described  in  Electrical  Worid,  Oct 
21,  1916,  as  strictly  a  home  product,  the  designing,  constrocticn. 
painting,  wiring,  etc.,  having  been  done  by  local  workmen.  Th« 
sign  measures  8  ft.  high  and  10  ft.  long  with  white  letters  1€  in^ 
high  on  a  blue-black  background  and  Is  very  legible  during  the 
day  as  well.  The  letters  are  not  of  rough  construction,  the  s4i«et 
metal  was  cut  out  according  to  design,  suitable  holes  were  punched 
to  allow  the  insertion  of  the  sign  receptacles,  the  wiring  was  tb^n 
done,  and  the  two  sides  were  finally  bolted  onto  a  wooden  frame 
made  of  2-  by  4-in.  timber  and  the  sign  was  ready  for  the  painter. 

It  reads  as  follows :  "  Electric  Power.  Light  —  EHectric  Power 
—  Electric  Light,*'  and  then  all  out  and  then  all  on  again  and 
starts  the  cycle  over.  . 

The  cost  of  this  home-made  284-lamp  sign  was  as  follows: 

Sheet-metal   work  —  construction   I  19.0i 

Wiring  receptacles,  etc 63.S2 

Painting     15.00 

Hanging,  etc 15.14 

Lamps 54.18 

Flasher    19.»» 

Transformer     17.00 

I22S.68 

Power  Required  for  Motor- Driven  Farm  Machinery.  Since  most 
farm  operations  are  essentially  seasonable  in  character  q»ecial 
motors  are  not  usually  required  to  drive  each  particular  maciitae. 
Advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  diversity  by  a  number  of  farm 
owners  who  have  electrical  installations  by  mounting  one  or  more 
motors  on  skids  or  trucks  so  that  these  poriable  units  can  be 
moved  about  to  operate  machines  in  the  various  bams,  stables  and 
fields.  The  motors  are  provided  with  runs  of  cables  ending  in 
plugs  which  can  be  attached  to  fused  connection  blocks  mounted 
at  convenient  points  about  the  farm. 

The  University  of  Illinois  Experiment  Station.  Url»ana,  lit,  made 
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testa  in  1912  with  the  assistance  of  the  General  ISlectrio  Compansr's 
staff,  to  determine  the  energy  consumption  required  to  thresh 
various  grains.  The  threshing  machine  used  had  a  28-ln.  cylinder 
and  a  42-ln.  separator  and  was  driven  by  a  16-h.p.  motor.  While 
the  energy  required  to  thresh  a  bushel  or  volume-measure  of  grain 
viras  found  to  vary  greatly,  the  consumption  In  terms  of  tons 
handled  was  fairly  constant.  The  results  obtained  are  reproduced 
herewith  in  Table  XX. 

TABLE  XX.  ENERGY  CONSUMPTION  TO  THRESH  GRAINS 


^ 


-Yield  per  acre ^  Kw.  hr. 

Tons  of  grain     Bushels        Kw.-hr.  to       to  thresh 
Kind  of  grain      and  straw       of  grain       thresh  1  ton      1  bushel 

Oats 1.99  73.6  2.62  0.070 

Barley 2.27  49.9  2.36  0.108 

TVheat   1.97  27.9  2.27  0.160 

Table  XXI  lists  the  sizes  of  motors  recommended  for  operating 
standard  farm  machines.  A  single-hole  sheller  with  a  Backer 
attachment,  driven  by  a  1-h.p.  motor,  requires  about  0.026  k.w.-hr. 
to  shell  a  bushel  of  com.  shelling  at  the  rate  of  26  bushels  per  hr; 
Test  of  a  25-bushel  grain  elevator  capable  of  unloading  26  bushels 
of  com  in  3  mins.  has  shown  that  46  bushels  can  be  elevated  19 
ft.  at  an  energy  consumption  of  0.1  k.w.-hr. 

TABLE  XXI.     SIZES  OP  MOTORS  TO  PRIVE  FARM 

MACHINES 

Machines  H.p.  Machines  H.p. 

Peed  grinders   (small)....   5  Grain  graders   0.26 

Ptfed  grinders    (large) ...  .15  Grain    elevators    3 

Ensilage  cutters 15-20  Concrete  mixers 5 

Shredders  and  buskers. ...  16  Hay  hoists 6 

Threshers,  19-in.  cylinder  .15  Root  cutters   2 

Threshers.  32-In.  cylinder.  .40  Cord-wood  saws 5 

Corn   shellers,    single-hole .   1  Wood   splitters    •   S 

Power  shellers t . .  16  Hay  bailers 7.6 

Panning  mills  0.26       Oat  crushers   5 

Comparative  Costa  of  Qas  and  Fuel  Oil  In  Heating  Japanning 
Ovens.  E.  F.  Lake  in  Machinery.  Aug.,  1916.  describes  the  meth- 
ods in  use  for  handling  and  Japanning  springs  in  the  factory  of 
the  Jackson  Cushion  Spring  Co.  A  method  of  heating  the  Japan- 
ning oven  with  fuel  oil  is  described  and  its  cost  is  compared  to  the 
cost  of  heating  with  gas.  which  had  previously  been  used. 

Method  of  Using  Fuel  Oil,  In  the  construction  of  the  oven,  the 
heat  is  not  applied  directly  to  the  work,  as  in  heat-treating  fur- 
naces, but  pipe  colls  art-  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  oven  and  the 
oil  flames  are  sent  through  these.  In  this  way  the  ovens  are 
heated  by  radiation,  much  as  steam  radiators  are  used  for  heating. 
The  purpose  of  this  arrangement  Is  to  prevent  any  of  the  products 
of  combustion  from  entering  the  baking  compartment  to  discolor. 
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dull  or  otherwise  ruin  the  smooth,  glossy  surface  of  th«  japmn. 
Furthermore,  the  currents  of  air  are  prevented  from  starting  up 
in  the  oven  and  stirring  up  dust  particles  that  settle  on  the  fresh 
Japan.  It  is  important  to  prevent  this  as  far  as  possible,  as  these 
dust  particles  raise  small  lumps  on  the  anooth  Japan  snrfaoe, 
which  are  pyramidal  in  form  so  that  they  radiate  light  from  all 
Bides,  which  makes  them  appear  much  larger  to  the  eye  than  they 
really  are.  When  the  pipe  coils  are  arranged  in  this  way.  a  dry 
heat  is  secured  which  bakes  the  Japan  quicker  and  harder  than 
when  moisture  is  present,  as  in  the  case  of  an  open  flame  or  when 
using  steam  heat.  The  atmosphere  in  the  oven  is  also  kept  neutral, 
because  there  is  no  open  flame  to  bum  up  the  oxygen  and  leave 
an  excess  of  nitrogen.  Owing  to  these  facts,  less  than  2%  of  the 
work  requires  to  be  done  over,  while  in  the  case  of  gaB  flres  or 
steam-heated  Japanning  ovens,  from  10  to  20%  of  the  w^ork  has 
to  be  re-Japanned  and  re-baked. 

Details  of  Oil  Burning  Apparatus.  Five  burners  are  arranged 
along  each  side  of  the  50-ft.  length  of  oven  and  ea<^  burner  ehof^ts 
the  oil  flame  into  a  separate  coil  of  10-in.  wrought  iron  pipe.  A 
sheet  metal  pipe  is  used  to  convey  the  spent  gases  to  a  central 
stack  that  goes  to  the  roof  at  the  point  where  the  cotl  leaves  the 
oven.  The  fuel  oil  is  vaporized  inside  the  megaphone  and  com- 
bustion flrst  takes  place  at  this  point,  so  that  only  the  dean  flame 
shoots  into  the  pipe  coil,  as  shown.  This  arrangement  allows  the 
operator  to  see  the  flame  that  enters  the  pipe  coil  and  adjust  tb« 
burner  in  such  a  way  that  there  will  be  complete  combustion  of 
the  fuel  oil.  If  there  should  be  an  excess  of  oil,  it  would  dnp 
to  the  floor  at  the  end  of  the  megaphone.  The  importance  of  tb^ 
megaphone  burner  should  be  emphasized  in  connection  with  con> 
struction  of  this  kind,  as  without  its  use.  the  pipe  coils  will  tw 
destroyed  in  a  few  weeks,  while  with  the  construction  advocated 
they  will  last  several  months.  Another  point  of  importance  is 
that  the  pipe  coils  should  be  supported  on  rollers  so  that  the  ex> 
pansion  and  contraction  will  not  crack  the  piping.  If  any  i( 
the  small  details  of  this  system  are  neglected,  the  result  will  be 
failure,  but  when  all  details  are  perfect  th^  process  works  succe2«- 
fully  and  is  by  far  the  cheapest  of  any  in  fuel  consumption  and 
upkeep  of  which  the  writer  has  knowledge. 

A  special  casting  Is  placed  in  the  outlet  end  of  the  pipe  ooU  to 
reduce  the  10-in.  diam.  to  4  ina,  which  leaves  a  large  enough 
opening  to  carry  away  all  the  6|>ent  gases  and  holds  the  hea: 
in.side  the  pipe  coil  where  it  will  radiate  to  the  japan  baking  oven 
If  this  were  not  done,  40%  of  the  heat  generated  by  the  oil  flam^ 
would  pass  through  the  pipe  coil  and  out  of  the  stack.  In  one 
case  known  to  the  writer,  a  heavy  sheet  metal  stack  3  fL  in  diam. 
was  burned  through  by  these  gases  some  2  ft.  above  the  roof  of 
the  building  and  50  ft.  away  from  the  heating  coils,  as  n»eA5- 
ured  by  the  piping  through  which  the  burning  oil  gases  trav^ 

With  a  10-in.  pipe  left  open  to  the  draft  from  a  stack,  tht^ 
burning  gases  travel  fairly  quickly  through  vent  pipes  like  th^t 
At  c,  and  their  heat  will  not  be  effective  until  they  accumulate  in 
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TABLE    XXII.     COMPARATIVE    COSTS    OF    GAS    AND    FUEL 
OIL  IN  HEATING  JAPANNING  OVENS 


General  Information 


Gas  fuel  - 
3  ovens 

105 


Fuel  oil  —  Fuel  oil  — 
8  compart-  2  compart- 
ments ments 


Truck  and  carrier  capacity,  cu.  ft. . . 
Oven  or  compartment  capacities,  cu. 

ft.    630 

Cubic-feet  of  springs  baked  per  21-hr. 

day   (24  heats  day  and  night).    15,120 
Cubic  feet  of  springs  baked  per  day 

(30  heats  in  10  hrs.)    

Cubic    feet    of    springs    baked    per 

month   (25  working  days) 378,000 

Gallons  of  fuel  oil  burned  per   (25 

working   days)    


260 
780 


620 


23,400  15,600 

685,000         390.000 

3,826  


1182.88 


10.00028 


10.002         10.00017 


$112.60 


Cost  of  fuel  per  month  * 1226.00 

Cost  of  fuel  per  cubic  foot  of  springs 

baked  • 10.0006         $0.0003 

Coat  of  fuel  per  month  t $116.38 

CoHt  of  fuel  per  cubic  foot  of  springs 

baked  t     

Saving  in  cost  of  fuel  (spring  capac- 
ity 378.000  cu.  ft.  per  month) , 

Saying  in  cost  of  fuel  (spring  capac- 
ity 390,000  cu.  ft.  per  month)  •       $124.80 

Saving  in  cost  of  fuel  (spring  capac- 
ity 585.000  cu.  ft  per  month)*       $175.60 

Saving  in  cost  of  fuel  (spring  capac- 
ity 378,000  cu.  ft.  per  month)  t      $149.40  

Saving  in  cost  of  fuel  (spring  capac- 
ity 390.000  cu.  ft.  per  month)  t      $167.70 

Saving  in  cost  of  fuel  (spring  capac- 
ity 586,000  cu.  ft.  per  month)  f      $234.00 


*  Gas,  70  cts.  per  thousand  feet;  fuel  oil,  6^  cts.  per  gal. 
t  Gas,  70  cts.  per  thousand  feet;  fuel  oil.  3H  eta  per  gal. 


Pig.    6.     Sectional    view   of   ovens,    showing    method    of   installing 

pipe  coils  for  fuel  oil  heating. 
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the  larger  stacks  outside  the  building.  In  an  oven  arransed  Uke 
this,  with  ten  burners  and  pipe  coils  venting  into  one  central 
stack,  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  there  would  be  an  Intense  heat 
at  the  point  of  concentration  unless  the  flames  were  held  back 
In  the  pipe  coils  until  they  had  burned  out.  The  simplest  method 
of  Aoing  this  is  by  means  of  a  castinfr  which  reduces  the  outlet 
end  of  the  pipe  coil,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  for  dampen 
which  burn  out  too  easily. 

Fig:,  fi  shows  a  floor  plan  and  elevation  whic^  Indicates  the 
location  of  these  pipe  colls  and  oil  burners.  It  will  be  seen  that 
a  heat  insulated  partition  P  extends  clear  to  the  floor  and  sepa> 
rates  compartments  1  and  2  from  compartment  t.  This  arranse- 
ment  permits  compartment  3  to  be  flred  alone. 
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AocountiniTf  81,  88 
Accrued  depreciation,  92 
Acre-foot«  1327 
Active  load,  62 
Additional  cost  rate,   62 
Aerial  cable,  see  Cable 
Aerous,   1163 

Afire,  average  weighted,  84 
Air  compressor,  see  Compressor 
Air  drill    (see  also  Drill),  1168, 
1170 

duct,  848 

hammer,  1164  to  1167,  1171 

lift,   efficiency,   1296 

motor,    1161 

pipe  (see  also  Pipe),  210,  600 

pump,   209 

receiver,   1136,   1137 

reheating,   1160 

tools,  1166 

washer,  1431 
Alternative  plant,  36,  46 
Alternator,  276,   845 
Altitude   gage,   1648 
Aluminum      wire,      see      Wire 

aluminum 
Alvord  method,  46,  48 
Ammeter,    860,    880 
Amortization      (see      also      De- 
preciation),   89 
Ampere,  488 
Anchor,    943,    947 

guy.  see  (^uy 

log,    893  X 

rod,   950 
Annual    depreciation     (see    De- 
preciation) 
Anthracite   (see  Coal) 
Anvil,    1663 

Apparent  diversity  factor,  62 
Arc    lighting,     see    Lamp,     see 

Light 
Arm.    see   Cross-arm 
Arrester,      see      Lightning     Ar- 
rester 
Asbestos,   1645 

Ash     (see    also    Coal    ash,    see 
Conveyor) 

ejector,   849 

handling,  354.  360.  363,  370, 
372,  375,  376,  464,  474, 
546.    574.    792,    818,    1101. 

pan,  568 
Attached  business,   value  of.   40 
Automatic  stoker,  see  Stolcer 
Auxiliary      power       (see      also 

Spare    units),    492 
Average  age,  weighted,   84 

17 


17 


Average  cost  fallacies,  54 
life,  misleading,  112 
price,  14 

Balance  bucket,   367 

Baler,  hay,  1713 

Ballast,    see   Track   ballast. 

Ball-bearing,    1090 

Barge   life,    126 

Basin,   see  Pond 

Battery,  see  Storage  battery 

Bearing,  friction,  1087 

Belt,  105.  571,  682,  683,  1079, 
1081,  1083.  1090,  1091, 
1108,    1218,    1353 

Belt  conveyor  Osee  also  .Con- 
veyor), 356,  368,  369, 
371.  467,  1130,  1340  to 
1345,    1353. 

Belt  drive.    1085 

Benches,  see  Gas  benches 

Bending  roll.   1668 

Benzol,  330 

Bin,    188,    338,    362 

Bituminous  coal,  see  Coal 

Blacksmith  shop,  1663 

Blast    furnace,    199 

Blast  furnace,  gas,  see  Gas. 

Bleeding  of  steam,  446,  4i>4 

Bloclcs,   chain,    1646 

Blower  (see  also  Fan)  106,  208, 
220,  266,  267.  419,  818, 
829,  1188,  1194,  1196, 
1198,  1214,  1218,  1221, 
1230.  1475,  1477 
turbo,    1220 

Blow-off   tank,   568 

Boat    (see  also  Ship),  126,  126 

Boiler,  201,  219,  261.  282,  317. 
390.  419,  420,  421.  498, 
532.  538,  564.  565,  567, 
668,  574,  575,  577,  578, 
579,  580,  581.  582,  583. 
584.  627,  629,  631.  633. 
652,  702.  770,  777,  809, 
810.  813,  815,  818,  822. 
823.  826.  841.  842,  843, 
1101,  1187,  1196b  1214, 
1218,  1220,  1229,  1256; 
1265.  1304,  1305,  1311, 
1430.  1559.  1561 
brick  required.  283 
compound,  421 
depreciation^     105,    118,     421, 

438,  511 
efficiency,    379.    388,    440,    461, 

5hl.    1101,    1306,    1448 
feed  pump,  see  Pump  feed 
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Boiler,  floor  space.  278.  281.  282. 
283.  584 
foundation.   584,   568 
house.  360,  361,  575.  823 
Installing.  677 

life,   see  Boiler  depreciation 
makin?,    1657 
operating    (see    also    Power), 

1272 
plant  building  279 
power,   ratio  to   frontage,   386 
pump,    see    Pump    feed 
ratio  to  station  capacity,   386 
repairs,    421 

scaling.   1176  ^^^      ^^^ 

setting,     261,     273.     274.     277. 
285.     567,    568,    582,    683. 
585.   770 
shop.    1663 
tubes.    426,    586 
weight.   578.    579,    580,   682 
Bolt  cutter,    1652,    1664 
Bond    discount,    12 
Bond,    see   Rail   bond 
Booster.   1559,   1561.   1668 
Boring    Mill.    1661 
Boring  wood,  1653 
Box,    Installing.    1075 
Brace,    see   Cross-arm   brace 
Bracket.   893.   924.   937.   1567 
Brake,   horsepower.    387,   486 
Brake,    air,    life,    106  „       ,  , 

Branch-off,    see    Track,    Special 

work 
Brass,  1664  ^    ^^^^ 

Breeching.  106.  237.  823,  1661 
Brick  work,    131,    175.    194.   195, 

196.    204.    283,    828,    1368 
Brick  building,  see  Building 
Bridge.   105,   134,   1628 
Brlquetting,    308.   310 
Brokerage.    12.   1192,    1194    1210 
Bucket  Conveyor,    365,    367.   371 
Bucket   elevator    (see   also   Ele- 
vator bucket),   356,   374, 
Buggy    1191 

Building.     145.     317,     387.     420. 
674.    575.     584,    644.    760, 
769,    777,    809.    810.    812. 
813,     817,    821.    827.    828. 
831.     838,     841,    847,     850. 
1186,     1203,     1204,     1211. 
1212,     1217,      1228.     1309, 
1312.     13?3,     1421.      1612 
1531,     1557,      1559,     1562. 
1563.      1654 
Buildings,    annual    variation    in 
cost.    173 
bams,  201 
brick,    176,    1293 
camp.  186 
concrete.   157,  163  to  171,  176, 

179.   181,   201 
costs,    128 
depreciation.     106,     160,     171, 

511,    1039 
fireproof,    153 
heating,   see  Heating 
illumination,   1030 


Buildings,  life,  see  BuildbiBS. 
preciation 

lighting,  see  Lighting. 

mill.    164.    157.    162,    170,    174. 
177,   186.   188.   2eS 

office,   153  to  155 

operating  cost,  476 

power  plant,   281,   28S 

4>umping    station,    186 

repairs,  128,  150.  444,  47C 

shed,   177 

shop,    169    188 

steel    170,    20B 

storehouse.  154,  167,  1C6,  ICSw 
169,    177.    183, 

wiring,    see  Wiring 
Bulkhead,  life.   106 
Bunker,   see  Coal  bunker 
Bus-bar  aluminum,  85S 

copper,    858 

system,   816 
Business,  attached.  40 
Butt  treatment,   see   Pole 
By-product  Theory,  63,  57 

Cable  (see  also  Wire).  SO.  84 S. 
860.  982.  990.  1053.  lS3t\ 
1532,   1568 

aerial.  962 

installing.  962,   1020 

lead.   1532 

lead  covered  telephone.   951 

lead  covered,  weight*  9S2 

life.   106 

messenger,  1599 

pulling.    1010,    1018,    1021 

removing,  1009 

rodding,    1009 

splicing.   1011.  1018,   1030 

steel -taped,  991 

telephone,   1007.   1021 

underground.   1007,   1000 
Cake  ovens,   314 
Calender.  1107,   1108.   1100 
Calorific    value,    see    PucJ    beat 

value 
Canal.    696 
Candle-power,  1026 
Canvas.   1079 
Capacity  factor.  487.  407,  741 

cost,  62 

load-factor;i02 

nominal.  48t 

normal,  490 

rated.   408 
Capitalized   cost,    34,    484,   1233 

value,    34,   36.  737 
Carbon  lamp,  see  Ldimp 
Carpenter  work,   187,  192 
Carrying  charge,  see  Interest 
Car.   1191.   1687,   1636  to  1041 

electric   1538,   1580  to   1587 

freight.  1633 

heatlnir.  1449  t-  1450 

life,    106 

life  and  maintenance,  122 

repairs.    131.    136 

scales.    1673 

shops,  201 
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Castiiur       machine,       installins, 
2Afi     270 

Catenary/ 1 59  8»  1604.  1608,  1609 

construction,   1600 

system.  963 
Cedar  pole,  see  Pole 
CeUinsr.  193 

Cell*  see  Storage  Battery 
Cement  work,   131 
Central     stations,      see     Power 
plant,    see    Power,    Elec- 
tric 
Central      heating      plant,      see 

Heating 
Centrifugal    pump,     see    Pump, 

centrifugal 
Chain,   1645 

block,  1646 

drive.   468 

grate   (see  Stoker).  607 
Charcoal,  304.  316 
Charges,  see  Cost,  see  EiXpense, 
see   Fixed  charges 

independent.   441 

proportional,   441 
Check   valve,   see  Valve 
Chestnut  pole,  see  Pole 
Cbimney,     131,     216,     219,     817, 
319,     632,     638,    568,    574, 
575,    583.    629,    631,     633, 
652,    767,    809.    818,    823, 
843,    1102.    1559,    1563 

acid  gases,    2d 2,    233 

brick,  231.   1561 

concrete,   216,    221,   222.   225 

demolishing,  226,  233 

foundation,   237 

life.   106.   110,   216 

radial    brick,    226.    229,    230 

removing.  238 

smelter,   232 

steel.    236.    240,   241,    1220 

weight,   236 
Chipping,   1163 

air,  1170 

hammer    (see    Air   Hammer). 
1167 
Chisel,    1660 
Choke  coil,  854.  950 
Cinders,  see  Ashes 
Circuit  breakers,  269,  1565 
Circulating  pump,  see  Pump 

water.   826 
damps,   946 

ClasHifler,  installing,  263 
Clearing,  838.  934,  940-941.  946. 

1627 
Clinkering  machine.   266.   269 
Coal  (see  also  Power),  291,  292, 
304,    438,     624,    526.    563, 
791,   1433 

analysis.   300,  600 

briquetting,    308 

buggies.   1231 

bunker,  81'>.  S23,  1185 

chutes,   568 

consumption.  499 


Coal  gas   (see  Qas) 
Coal    handling,     354,     364,     871, 
373.   773,   818,   1385.   1391» 
1559 
handling  plant.  108.   305.  420, 

574.    813,    816,    843,    1231 
heat   value,   299.   303 
hoppers,   842 
lignite,  292,  304.  500 
moisture.   381 
pocket  repairs,  357,  575 
powdered,   222,   307 
samples,  301 
selection.   296 
size,  300 

S))ecifications,  293,  297 
storage  plant,  337.  1559 
weathering,   301 
Coaling  station,  locomotive,  366 
Cocks,  1647 
Coke,  manufacturing,  312 

oven  gas,  531 
Columns,  190.  191 
Composite  life,  115 
Compressor,   209,   268,  829,  1132 
to  1136.   1139,   1140,  1144, 
1177.     1188.     1214^     1218, 
1309.     1497.     1588,     1661, 
1681 
ammonia,   1497.   1502 
efficiency,   1157,   1164 
hydro.   1177,    1178 
Installing,    266.    601.   1135 
life,   107 

lubrication.   1151 
operation.   1146,  1150 
power  needed,  1143 
weight.  1132,  1133,  1134,  1185 
Concentrator,  life,   107 
Concentrating      machinery,      in- 
stalling.  263 
Concrete,   203.    828,   1575 
bases,  pole,  885 
buildings,  see  Buildings 
chimney,    see   Chimney 
mixers,  1713 
penstock,  715 
pole,  see  Pole,  concrete 
Concrete   work,    187 
Condenser    (see   Pond,   cooling). 
209.     261,     268.     271,     428, 
513,    523.     532,    587.     633. 
777,     809.     810.     813,     817, 
819.     823.     826.     834,     843, 
1187,     1194,     1195,     1221, 
1230.    1559 
ammonia.  1497 
depreciation.  107.  511 
installing,   266.   834 
Jet.   209 
tubes.   261 
Condensing  water.  387,  391,  454 
Condition,  per  cent..  93 
Conduit.    80,    850.    964,   966.   970. 
974,    976.    979.    980,    982, 
983.    985.    986.    992.    1069. 
'  1071,  1074 
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Conduit,   concrete.   977 

benda,  1070 

d^reclation,  107,  984,  1039 

enameled,  1062 

fibre,    991,    993,    976,   977,   987 

fibre  duct,  974 

flexible.  1074 

iron  pipe.  976,  978,  986 

McRoy,  966 

pump  log,  971 

wrapped.  1070 
Conductor,  see  Wire 
Connected  load,  see  Load 

load-factor,    see    Load    factor 
Connections  flanged,  692 
Consumer  cost,  63 
Contingencies,   13,    39,    827,   936, 

1192,  1194,  1210 
Control  apparatus,  see  Switches, 

Lightning  arresters,   etc 
Controller,  269 
Conveyor,  346,  1188,  1340 

belt,  see  Belt  conveyor 

bucket,  1363  to  1376 

flight,  1346  to  1360 

life,  107 

pneumatic,    376 

repairs,  378 

rubber.  366 

screw,   1360  to  1358 

steam  Jet,  1378 

suction.  1376  to  1877 

system,  361,  363 
Cooking,  1421 

electric   1469   to   1469 

gas,   1469 
Cooler,  see  Pond  cooling 
Cooling  tower,   632,   686.  849 

systems,  428 
Copper,    76,    863,   912.    961.   1668 

ingot,  968 

investment,   economic,   916 

wire  depreciation,  114,  798 
Corn  grinder,   1111 

shelfer.   1713 
Cost  (see  also  Charges,  see  E3z- 
pense,   see   Price),    6,    46, 

Cost,  capacity,  62 
capitalized,   34 
data^   how  to   use,   2 
data,  imperfect,  1 
demand,  63 

development,  40*  45,  46 
direct,  7.  66 
distribution,    63,    66.    69,    80, 

268 
equated,  34,  37 
estimating,  826 

froing,  40,  46 
ntangible,  46 

of  establishing  a  business,  45 
of  production,  7 
output,    66,   66 

overhead,    see    Overhead   coat 
production,   66 
sacrlflce,    7 
variable,  67,  740 


Cotton    gin.    1124 
Crane,    75,    208.    26S.    270,    271, 
809,     810,    812.    820,    821, 
1340,      1386.      1659      166i, 
1661 
car.  1385 
electric,      1388.      1390,      1394. 

1395 
installing,  266.  289 
life,  107 

locomotive,   1370 
magnet,   see  Rlectro  maeitet 
operating  costs.  357 
overhead:.   1389 
repairs  357 

traveling.    1393,   1396      _ 
Crank  shaper.  1652 
Creosoting  (see  also  Pole.  cr«c^ 

sotiniir),   893.   960 
Cribbing,  life.  107 
Crossarms  (see  also  Pole),  S34. 
883.     892.    919.     923.    9^4. 
926,    933.    937.     939.    9-^ 
949.  953,   1529.   1S€4.  1S»7 
braces.  939.  955,  1566 
life.   107 
painting,  923 
pin.  see  Pin 
Cross  bonding,  see  Track  bond- 
ing 
Crossing,      see     Track      specif 
work 
construction,  938 
river,  948 
Cross-over    (see    Track.    8peci;il 

work),   1544 
Crusher,  270,  1115,  IISO 

Installing.  262.   266 
Culvert,   iWe.    107.    1528 
Customers  diversity.   64 
Cut-outs,  937 
Cut  stone.  828 
Cutter.  166t.  1662 
oxy-acetylene,  1697 
speeds,   1668 
steel.  1695 

Dam,  74.  107,  690.  692.  700.  701. 

Damper  regulator,    568 
Deferred  maintenance,   86 
Dcflcit  methods^  46 
Demand  cost.  63 

factor,  63 
Depot,  see  Building 
Depreciation     (see     also     Lalfe>. 
82,  87.   118.  171.   311,    31T, 
828.     368,     377.     278.     4?". 
443,     469.     466     510,      6^'^ 
626.     669,    686.     694.     ^^l^ 
702,     720.     746.     769.     771. 
778,    779.    797.    808,     103». 
1102 
annual.  85 
annuity.  63.  77 
amortized.  89 

formula,      declining      balance. 
92,  94 
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Depreciation,  formula,  economic, 
100 
sinking  fund,  94 
straight  line.  94 
unit  cost,  98 
function  of  profits,  103 
functional,    33,   69,    61,   64 
fund,  92 

inspections*   and   tests,    102 
natural,  59,  65.  82,  100 
table,  105 
Depreciated  value.  91 
Derrick,    1384,    1661 
Development  cost,   40,   46,   46 

expense,  46 
DIaphragrm     pump,     see    Pump, 

diaphragm 
Dies,  1660 

Diesel,  see  Gas  engine 
Direct  cost,  7,  56 
Distillate.  624.  1289 
Dieitribution  charges,   489 
Distribution  cost,  63,  66,  69,  80, 
258 
lines,  696 

flystem.     707.     806,     878,     911, 
922.    936.    1629 
life,   107 

per  capita  cost,   917 
underground,  964 
Ditch,  74 
Diversity  factor,   62,   63,   64,   68, 

77.  781 
Dividends.  31.  44 
Docks,  life,  107 
Dodge  storage  system,  346 
Doors,  192 

Draft    (Me   Chimney,    see    Fan, 
see  Blower),  416.  419,  777 
mechanical,  218.  220.  413,  668. 
587 
Drafting  equipment,  1676 
Drains,  life.  107  • 

Drawbridge,    power,    1112 
Drawings,  structural  steel,  188 
Drill.   1632.    1651.   1652 
press.  1661.  1664 
rock,   1139,  1150,  1163 
Drying,  447 
Duct,  see  Conduit 
Dutch  oven,  420 
Duty,  see  Pump  duty 
Dyeing,  447 
Dynamo,  see  Generator 

Bamings.  81 
Kara,  1666 

Economic  efflclency,  4,  6 
Economizer,    218.    668.    573,    677, 
587.     773,    777,     818,     843, 
849.   1561 

installing.  848 

life.  107 
Efficiency,  64,  406.  707,  1336 

comparative,    483 

economic.  4.  5 

investment,   488 

thermal,  479 


BJector.   696 

Eaectric     apparatus,     inntaUlng, 
248 
arc,  cutting,   1696 
conduit,   see   Conduit 
drill.   1170 

drive,     443,     469,     49C^    (10<»7. 
1099,     1106.     HOT,     1111, 
1120,  1124,  1129 
generator,  see  Generator 
heating,  see  Heating 
lighting,   see  Lighting 
machinery,      installing,      26  4» 

266 
motor,  see  Motor 
plant   depreciation,   118 
labor,   507 
maintenance,  118 
repairs,  118,  126 
power,     see     Power,     electric, 

and  Power,  steam 
railway,  see  Railway 
rates.  1124 
shovel,  see  Shovel 
weight.   271,    276 
wiring,  see  Wiring 
Electrical  machinery,  844 
Electricity     (see     Power,     elec- 
tric), 1434 
Electro-magnet,  1396,  1706 
Electrostatic     ground     detector, 

849 
Elevator,    166.    473,    476,    1188. 
1221,  1231,   1340 
bucket.  1365  to  1362 
freight,  1416 
passenger.  1406  to  1419 
Emery  stand,  1662 
Employees,  see  Labor 
Energy  (see  Power),  741 
Engine    (see    also    G9m    engine, 
see  Oil  engine),  201,  317, 
390,     463.     494,    616.    520, 
538,    539,    564.    666.    568, 
669,    574.    576.    577,    687, 
588.    589,    691.     622,    627, 
629,    631,    633.    638.    644, 
662.    770.    777.    809.    8ll. 
816.    819.    826.     826,    831. 
842,       845,       1102.       1214. 
1218.     1221„    1269,     1^1,0. 


1561 


511 


1311,    1431,    1669, 
building,  see  Buildings 
Diesel,   see  Gas  engine 
depreciation,  107,  117.  438. 
efficiency.  292,  388.   1101 
floor  space.  278.  440 
foundation,  262.  264,  286,  568^ 

575,  690 
gas,  see  Gas  engine 
hoisting,  1401 
house,  see  Building 
installing.    252,    262,    286,    690 
life,  see  Engine  depreciation 
manufacturing.    1653 
moving.   287 
oil.  see  Oil  engine 
weight,   846 
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Bnflrlne,  turbine  (see  also  Turbo- 
generator), 208,  268.  444. 
462,    463,     494.    632.     634. 
638,     644,     648.     661     666. 
612,     613     614,     617.     622. 
623.    644,    676.    747."  748, 
796.    811.    812.    841.    842, 
843.    847.    1269.    1306 
depreciaUon,  111.  117.  511 
floor  space,   440 
installing.  265 
weights.  612 
E<n^neerinff  (see  also  Overhead 

cost).  1,  6.  17,  326 
EfQuated.  annual  cost,  34,  87 

repairs.  61 
Ekiufpment,  see  Car,  see  Power 
plant 
electrical,  life.  107 
installation,  212 
'  shop,  life,  107 
Erecting,   see   Installing 
Btchlng  tools,   1679 
EiValuation,    see    Valuation,    see 

Appraisal 
Evaporation  tests.  300 
Excavation,    74,    156,    187,    200. 
202,    208,     212.    599.    828. 
843    972.    994.    1129.    1177, 
1823.     1626.     1641.     1647, 
1673.   1690 
Exciter.   209.   261.  703.  809.  810. 
819.    821.    835.     843.    864, 
860.  1096 
installing.    262,    266.    289,    835 
weighu  864.  1096 
Exhaust  heads.  692 

heat,   see  Heat,   exhaust 
pipe.  210 
Exhauster.      107,      1188.      1194, 

1196,    1230.    1476 
Expense.  64 
Extractors,  life.  107 

Factory.  163,  164.  166.  166.  169 

illumination,  see  Lighting 
Fair  return  rate,   34.   41.   64 
Fan    (see   also   Ventilation,   see 
Blower).     266.     270.     415, 
1431,    1474.    1662 
Farm  machinery,  1111.  1712 
Feed  grinder.   1713 

heater,  see  Feed  water  heater 
piping,  see  Piping 
pump,  see  Pump,  feed 
Feeder  arm.    iron,    964 
system,   nee  Railway 
Feed    water    heater.     107.     108. 
668,    574,     576,     683.    689. 
692.    693.    810.    823.    1187, 
1220.   1232.   1569 
meter,  see  Meter,  water 
pump,  see  Pump,  feed 
regulator.   849,   869 
Fence,  107.  1186.  1204.  1528 
Fibre  duct,   see  Conduit 
Filter.    inHtallIng,    263 
Fire   alarm,   254 


Firebrick,   198 

Fish  plate,   see  Track 

Fixed    charges.    3.    31,    64,    150. 

221,     317.     328,    S€8,     376. 

387.     390.     391.    406,     426. 

430.     436.     438.     442.     441. 

449,     462,     465.     458.     4CS. 

470.     475,    488.    517.    51'>, 

523.    632.     534,    586,     5U. 

544.  547,  552.  561.  563. 
618.  626.  626.  628.  63U 
634,  659,  663.  675.  677. 
678.  679.  686,  695.  746. 
763.  772.  797,  808,  810. 
811,  822,  912,  915,  931. 
984,  1102.  1305,  1315. 
1361,    1480.   1512.    1511. 

Fixed  cost,  67,  740 

Flight  conveyor,  see  Conveyor 
flight 

Floor.    193,    206.    279,    881 

Floor  lines.  700 
pipes.   70S 

Flue,  199.  567,  575,  586 

Flume  723 

Forced  draft,  see  Draft 

Forging  machine,   1664.  1668 

Foundation.  199.  212.  260,  264. 
281,  283.  317.  511,  574, 
577,  584.  601,  651,  77u. 
810.  812.  814.  821.  823. 
826.  828,  834.  838.  842. 
843.  848.  849 
machinery,  Ufa,  107.  80f 
removed,    289 

Foundry,   1106,  1166 

Franchise  value.  40.   45.   4f 

Free  air  (see  also  Compressor), 
1144 

Freight   car.    see   Car 
rates.    1676 

Friction,    coefficient,    1836 

Frog,   see  Track 

Fuel  (see  also  Coal,  see  Heat- 
ing, see  Gas,  see  Oil). 
291.    498.    584.    589,     543. 

545.  624.  636.  742,  786. 
788.    808.    1330.    1488 

analysis,   500 

economizer,  see  E«conomiser 
gasoline,  see  Oasoline 
handling       (see      also       Coial 

handling).   359 
heat  value,  292,  298,  388,  501. 

1192 
oil,  machinery   (see  Oil),   lOS 
Full  cost  rate.  64 
Functional  depreciation,  see  I>e- 
preclation   functional 
life.  113 
Furnace    (see    also    Boiler.    s«e 

Furniture,  life,  107 
Fuse,  1566 

Oage.  1647 
lautude,   1648 
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Oase  glasses,  591 
recording,  1647 
Oalns,  see  Pole 
Oallons,    1327 
Oaa»     292.    304.    31S.    316,    325, 

329,   495,   504,   518  to  537, 

662.      1182.      1193,      1222, 

1434.  1713 
apparatus,    792,    1186 
benches,  life,   105,   1185,   1186, 

1195 
blast  furnace.  531 
cake  oven,  531 

filled  lamp,   see  Liainp,  nitrogen 
fuel,  324 

generator   (see  also  Qas  pro- 
ducer),   1186,   1218,    1217. 

1221 
heat  value.   616 

valve.    793 
holder.  1185.  1189,  1194,  1196. 

1219.  1221.  1230 
holder,  life,  108 
lighting.      617,      1034.      1036, 

1043.  1045.  1058 
mains,  see  Pipe 
machinery,    3z7 
machine's  life.   107. 
oil,  1183,  1204 
pipe,  see  Pipe 
plant.     504.    527,     1182.    1193. 

1208.     1214V     1215,     1219, 

1232,    1233,    1234    to    1240 
producer.    471,    529,    538.    616. 

617,     625.    630.     634.    638. 

640.   643.   645,   648  to  655, 

826.   1331 
depreciation.  611 
floor  space.  647.  648 
power  plant  (see  also  Qas  en- 
gine). 481,   535.   542.   616. 

6i7 
purifiers,      109,      1187.      1194, 

1196,    1218.    1230.    1569. 
scrubber,      110,      1187,      1194. 

1196.    1217,    1230 
service,  life.  107 
sets.  1194.  1195    1221.  1229 
wa.sher.   111.   1194.   1195,   1217 
water.    1183 
Oas   engine    (see*  also   Gasoline 

engine,    see  .Oil    engine), 

491,     518,     619,     521,     530. 

666.    617.   620   to   6'>6    628. 

630,    634    to    636.    641    to 

648,   651   to  656,   660,   665, 

666.    790,    811,    826.    1197. 

1263.     1266.     1310.     1312. 

1502. 
depreciation,  107,  611 
Diesel.     331.     333.     496.     618. 

532.     534,     638.     668      620. 

621,  667,  670  to  682  1269, 

1290.    1291.    1614 
efficiency.    1313.    1331 
floor  space,   648.  649.   831 
operation.  1266,  1308.  1313 
plant,  650 


Oas, engine,  repairs,  664 

semi-Diesel,  670 
Gasoline.     292,     316,     620,     624, 
1280 
engine.    621,    638,    1287,    1289, 
1299,   1318 
efficiency,   1316 
fuel,    1316 

operating,   1287,   1300,  1801, 
1316 
power,  541 
Gate  valve,  see  Valve,  gate 
General  expense  (see  also  Over^ 

head  cost),    64,   618 
Generator,    75.   272.   532,   627  to 
636,    662,    696,    702,    703; 
770,    809.    813,    819,    825, 
826,     842,    845,    847,    856. 
859.  860,  1042,  1178,  1659, 
1561 
depreciation,  117,  611 
efficiency,   605,  706.  707 
gas.  see  Gas  generator 
rnstalling,    252.    257,    262,    266, 

286.   289.   1072 
weight.    276.    846,    856 
Gin,  cotton.  1124,  1126 
Girder,   191 
Groiiig  cost,  40,  46 

concern   value,   40,   45 
value.    45 
Gk>od  will,    40.    45 
Governor.  591,  1188,  1190,  1194. 
J232 
gas.    life,    108 
Grading,   see   Ehtcavation 
Grate      (see     also     Boiler,     see 
Stoker),  1433 
area.   419 
Gravel   plant,  power,   1129 
GreaHe   cups.    1649 
Grinder,   1661 
Grinding  com.  1111 
GrindRtone,   1652.  1663 
Grofss  operating  earnings,  81 
Ground,  see  Land 
Grubbing.   1627 

Guy    (see   also  Pole).   894,   895. 
920.  926.  934,  943 
anchors,   960 
clamp,   937,    956 
pole,  see  Pole 
rods.  960 
stringing,  893 
thimbles,    937 
wire,    see   Wire 


Hack  saw,  1663.  1663 
Hammer,  see  Air  hammer 

belt,   1661 

steam,    1661 
Hangers      (see     also     Trolley), 

1630    1567 
Hardware   (see  also  Pole),  152, 

947 
Hauling.   246,   880 
Hay  baler,  1713 
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Hazard    (see   also    Insurance), 

42 
Read  guvsp  see  Guys 
Head  works,  74 
Heat  exhaust.   439 
radiation,  1449 
value,  see  Fuel 
Heater,  see  Peedwater  heater 
H&ater,   electric.    145S 

hot- water,  1465 

HeatinsT,  151.  155.  174.  206,  446, 

464.    469.    472,    478,    517, 

619.     603,     828.     1421     to 

1458.  1476.  1478,  1713 

electric  1450  to  1459,  1463  to 

1473 
steam.  131,   600 
Hoist.  1141,  1163.  1340 

electric.      1403.      1405.      1419, 
1661,  1663 
Hoisting.  1166 
engrine.   1141 
mine.  1401,   1402 
watcfr.  1398 
Holder,  see  Gas  holder 
Hole,  see  Poles 
Horses,  1191 

life.  108 
Horsepower  hours,  487 

indicated,    386 
Hose.   1648 
Hot  air.  see  Heating 
HotWater  heating,   see   Heating 
Hotwater  heat,  131 
Hot-well,   834 
House,  see  Building 
Hydrant,  life.  108 
Hydraulic  Jack,   1648 
plant,  see  Water  power 
ram,  1263 
Hydro-compressor,   1177,   1178 
Hydro-electric    (see  also  Water 
power),   448.   489,   701, 
plant,   62,   73.   77,   684   to  688. 
692,  696  to  697.  700,  702, 
703,  705,  706 
power,  455 
opierating  cost,  76 
overhead  cost,  20 


Ice.  1480  to  1616 

making,   1421 

storage,  1498,  1502 
Identical  plant  theory.  104 
Illumination,   see  Liighting 
Impulse  wheel,  see  waterwheel 
Inadequacy.   82 
Indicated  horespower,  ^86,  486 
Indicator.   1648 
Indirect  expense,  66 
Induced  draft,   see  Draft 
Induction  regulator,  937 
Industrial  economics,  6 
Ingot  copper.  853 
Injector,    683,   589,   594.   595. 

tank,  668 
Insulation,  see  Pipe  covering 


Insulators,     75.     836,    924.    »£€, 

933,  934.  937.  939,  S40. 

943.  946,  947,  956.  957. 

1629.  1530.  1565.  1597. 

1599 
suspension  type,  956 
weight.  956.  957 
Insurance.  36.  59,  171,  221,  316. 

317,    384,     465.     475,     512. 

520,     541,    626.     677.     746, 

u50 
liability.    229.    1590 
Intangible.  40 
cost,  45 
value.  45 
Interest      (see     also     Overhead 

cost).    11,    32,    36.    39.    4U 

46,    65.    512 
Internal  combustion  engine  (s;«e 

Gas   engine,   see   Gai«oline 

engine,    see    Oil    engine). 

616 
Interurban  railway,  see  Railway 
Insiailing    machinery.    24S 
Investment.    488 
efficiency.   483 
Iron  pole,  see  Pole 
Iron  work,  1473 
Ironing,    1473  > 

Irrigation    pumping     (see     also 

Pumping),    1314,    ISIS 

Jack.  1648 

Japanning  oven,  1713 

Jet  condenser,  see  Condenser 

Joints,   see  Track 

Jolting,  1163 

Kauffman,  lighting.  1059 
Kelvin's   law.   911.    915 
Kerosene,   620,   624.    1026 
Kilo  volt  amuere.  488 
Kilowatt.  65,  387 
hour,  65,  487 

Labor,  see  the  item  in  question 
Lagging,  see  Pipe  covering 
Liag  screws.   950 
Lamp   (see  also  Lighting),  1060 

arc.    105,    776,    1046    to    1049. 
1053,   1054.   1056.   1058 

candle-power.   1023 

carbon,  1062 

choice  of,   1030 

Cooper  Hewitt,  1066 

depreciation,  1026,  1039.  1041. 
1042 

dimensions.    1025 

flame-arc,  1047 

gas   (see  also  Gas),  1048 

incandescent.  776 

kerosene.  1035.  1059 

luminous-arc,  1050,  1051,  1063 

Mazda,  1061 

nitrogen.  1031,  1040,  104S 

outlet,   1063,   1066 

pole,  see  Poles,  lamp 

Thoran.   1060 
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Lamp,     tungsten,      1031.      1033, 

1038.  1066 
Land   (see  alHO  Rirht  of  way), 
387,    548.    668.    647.    760. 
771,    816 
Lathe.    1532.    1660,    1661,    1662, 

1664 
Lead,  961,  1666 

Life     (see    also    Depreciation). 
112 
composite.   116 
table  of  plant  units,  104 
Light,  see  Lamp,  see  Lightiner 
Lighting  (see  also  Qas  lighting, 
see  Lamp),  206,  620,  776, 
1023.      1026,      1036,     1043, 
1066.   1629 
arc,  see  Lamp,  Arc 
current  requirements.  1027 
fixtures,  street,  849 
gas,  see  Gas 
incandescent,  see  Lamp 
load,   666.  656 
pole,   see  Pole 
street    (see  also   Lamp),   774, 

1038  to  1040.   1046 
various  systems,  1033 
Lightning    arresters.     829,     843, 
844,    849.     860.     937,    960, 
963,      1042.      1631,      1632. 
1566 
weight.  860 
Lignite,  see  Coal 
Lime.  426,  1116 
Line  losses.  66,  912,  916 
shaft  (see  Shaft),  1089 
transformer,  see  Transformer 
Link  belts^  1080 
Load.  62,   73.  553.  1707 
Load   factor.    4,    66.    62,    66.   67, 
76,    77,    80,    382.   388.    389, 
408,     442,     444,     487,     497, 
624,    626,    627.     666,     666. 
662,    636,     663,    672,    678, 
742,     744.    748.    768,    779, 
781,    786.    792,    793,     808, 
811,      1109.      1116,      1119, 
1126,    1128,    1129,    1271    to 
1273.    1489.    1707 
Load,  peak,  408 
Loading.   2^6 
Loading  charges,   see  Overhead 

cost 
T.jOComotive,  1633 

crane    366.  368.  370,  373,  1370, 

1384 
coaling  station,  364,  366.  368, 

359 
fuel.  319 

life.    108.    116,    134 
repairs,   140 
Lubricator,    1649 
Lubricating  oil.  1650 
Lumber,  handling.  1384 

Machine    1163 
operations.   1656 
shop,   177,   1099 


Machine  shop  tools.  1650.  1668, 
1661 
works,  1120 
Machinery,  see  the  item  in  ques- 
tion 
foundations,  see  Foundationa 
hauling,  246 
installing,  212 
shop,  life,  108 
Magnesia,  1438 
Magnet,   see   Klectro-magnet 
Mains,  see  Pipe 
Maintenance  (see  also  Repairs). 

66.  84  to  88 
Manhole.  80,  853,  973.  987,  991, 
996 
brick,   1004,   1006 
concrete.  1005 
wooden.   987 
Manufacturing  implements, 

1116,   1119 
Marble.   866,   867 
Marine  equipment,  life,  126 
Masonry,    131.  187.  847 
Mazda,  see  Lamp 
Mechanical  draft,   see  Draft 
Messenger     strand      (see     also 

Wire),    963 
Meter,   electric,   78,   79,   81,   696, 
787,   841,   848.   1066.   1194, 
1196.  1532 
electric,  depreciation,  78.  108 
diversity.  64 
efllciency,  707 

installing,  266,  262,  841,  849 
repairs,  268 
gas,    1187,    1190,    1203.    1211, 

1217,  1218,  1222.  1281, 
life,   108 
oil,   1232,  1660 
steam.   460,    849 
volt,  861,  862 
watt,  849.  863,  864 
water.  108,  668.  843,  12S2 
Methyl  alcohol.  624 
Mill,  see  Building 

board,  1646 
Milling  equipment  installing,  262 

macninest   1662 
Minimum   rate,    72 
Mining  plant.'  1138 

pumps,    see    Pump 
Molding  machines,  1078,  1167 
Motor.    267,    269.    270,    468,    694, 
845.      1079.      1093.      1102. 
1103,     1106,.    1131,     1197. 
iai8.     1309,     1310,     1418. 
1414,    1588,    1661    to    1663 
alternator,  846 
drive,  see  Electric  drive 
installing,    267 
life,   108 
repairs,    141 
rewinding.   624 
spirits,   624 
weight,     276,     845.     1093,     to 

1095 
wiring,   253 
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Motor  generator.   209.   269,   261, 
271.    821,    855,    1531 

efficiency,  707 

Installing,    214,    252.    257,    to 
262.   289,   1075,    1103 

weight,  855 
Motor  cycles,   1191 
Motor    truck,    1396 
Mortar,   193,   194 
Morticing  machine.  1662 
Mule-back  transportation,  247 

Natural    depreciation,    see    De 
preclation,  natural. 

draft,   see   Draft 

gas,  292,  500,  631,  619 

fife,   113 

net  earnings,   31 
Nitrogen  lamp,  see  Lamp 
Non-physical.   40 
Normal  return,  33 
Nut  tapper,  1653 

Oat  Crusher,   1718 
Obsolescence    (see    also    Depre- 
ciation). 82 
Office  building,  see  Building 
Oil.  329.  482.  500,  606.  663.  638, 
671.  675.   676 
burning  system   317 
cylinder,   627,   791 
enginie,    332,    496.     516,     518, 
532,     621.     622.    628.    630, 
633,    635,    652,    669.    670, 
671,    673,    674,    677,    682, 
791.       826.       1270,       1286. 
1307 
fuel,    292,    319.    826,    500.    606, 

659.  1713 
gas,   see  Gas 
heater.   1221 
lubricating,    627,    679 
production.  336 
pump,  1218,  1270 
separator,   568,   606 
switch,  see  Switch 
system.   265,   267 
tank.  326.  532 
Operating  charge,  488 

expense,  31,  65,  86 
Ordinary  maintenance,  86 
Oro   Electric   Co.    Power   Plant, 

73 
Outlet    (see  Liamp  outlet).  1071 

boxes,   1076 
Output  cost,  65,  66 
Overhead      cost       (see      Fixed 
-  charge).     7,     22,     31.     76, 
250.    489,     681.    813,    828, 
838.  839,  1185.  1192.  1194. 
1210,     1216,     1220,     1620, 
1538.     1548,     1564,     1556. 
1569,    1690,    1616 
equipment,  life   (see  Trolley), 
108,  109 
Overhead  line,   see   Distribution. 
Pole,  Transmission,  Wire, 
etc. 


Oxy-acetylene,   1696  to   1705 

Packing,    1660 
Pamt,   152.   923 
sprays.  1163 
PalnUng.  137,  155.  20S.  209.  216. 
213.    214.    60::,    H.ih.    ail. 
839.    1160.    1198.    1679 
pipe,    1200  to  1202 
pole,  see  Pole 
Panel,  see   Switchboard   panel 
Paper  Calender,  see  Calender 
Pavement.   975,   986.   1006.   1189. 
1222.      1228,      1519,      1627. 
1556,    1690 
excavation   (s«e  also  Kxcava- 

tion).  1590 
life.   109 
relaying.  1226 
repairing  openings,   988 
Peak  loiid,  65.  408.  490,  744 
or  demand   theory.   70 
ratio    to    capacity    (see    IjoaA 
factor).  742 
Peat  (see  Coal),  304.  496 
Pelton,  see  Waters  heel 
Penstock.  74,  696.  700.  703.  710. 
715.  718.  738 
economical   diameter,    724 
efficiency,    707 
steel,  weight.  713,  714 
woodstove,   723 
Petroleum,  see  Oil,  see  GaaoUne 
Physical,   40 

efficiency,    479 
Piles,  179.   1528 

steel,    cutting,    1696 
Pins,    836,    924,    926.    9S9,     943, 

954,  1564 
Pipe  (see  also  Piping).  210.  6^\ 
844.  860,  978.  1177.  llS!s 
1189.  1190,  1198.  12*»... 
1201.  1202.  1210.  1216. 
1218.  1221  to  1227  1481 
brass,  1664 

cast  iron  (see  also  Pipe).  1666 
covering.    287.    ^68,    569.    57T. 
679.    842,   843.    1431.    1436. 
1437.   1438 
economics,  724.  1332.  1338 
friction  heads,  713 
gas.  108,  130 
laying.   1167 
lead.    1666 
leakage,   603 
life,  109,  722 

machine,  1652,  1663,   16S4 
riveted,    1666   ^ 
sewer,  603 

steam  (see  also  Piping).  143S 
steel    (see  also  Penstock).   74. 

720    731 
water  ill,  210.  600.  603 
welding.   1696,    1697 
wood.    74,    718,    719.    731.    736. 

1669.   1672 
wood,  decay,  722 
wood,  life,  143 
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Pipe,  wrouirht  iron   (see  Pipe), 

1664 
Pipiner.    152.    209,    287.    420.   532. 
538.    568,    569,    574,    576, 
577.^583,    598.    599.    601. 
602.     603,    651,    662.    777, 
809,    810,    819,    823,    826. 
835.   842.   843,   1101.   1186. 
1189,     1197,     1214.     1217, 
1221,     1266.     1432,     1502, 
1559.   1561 
labor.  215.  263,  770 
life,  109 
Piston  pump,  see  Pump 
Placingr.  see  Installingr 
Planer,  1106,  1662 
Plant,  alternative.  36,  46 
Plant  capacity,  see  Capacity 
charge     (see    Fixed    cliargre), 

523 
factor    (see  Capacity  factor). 

742 
location,    38 
retiring,  old.   102 
unit.  6\  82.  83,  118 
Plastering,  130 
Plate.   1675 

girder.  191 
Plumbing,     134,    152.    155.    164, 

174,  1478 
Plunger  pump,  see  Pump 
Pneumatic  tools,  see  Air  tools 
hammer,  see  Air  hammer 
conveyor,  see  Conveyor 
Pond,   429 

cooling.  427.  433,  434 
Pondage,  491 

Pole,  78,  836,  840,  848.  878,  881. 
888,  903,  933,  934,  ^35, 
937.  940.  946.  949.  1^29. 
1564.  1591.  1695,  1596. 
1604.  1606.  1607,  1610, 
1613.  1615,  1618 
concrete,    887.    895.    896.    898. 

902   to   905.   908 
concrete,  bases,  885 
concrete  reinforcement,    887 
creosoting,   884,  891.  934 
dapping,    922 

depreciation,    109.  885.  888 
erecting,  see  Pole  setting 
erector,  890 
gaining,    880,   936 
guying    (see    also   Guy).    883, 

919,   935.  936 
hardware,  946 
hauling,   247.  889.  916.  922 
holes.   881.   882,  883.  916,   922, 

916 
Iron,    883.    909,    910,    942.    943. 

1564.    1615.    1617 
Joint  construction,  887 
lamp.     818,     905.     907.     1051. 

106.3,   1058 
line,    916.    922,    926,    930,    937 
line,  telegraph,   925 
telephone,   924.   926 
transmission,  75 


Pole,  painting,  840,  841,  881,  889 

raising,  see  Pole  setting 

rights,  943 

roofing,   880 

setting.  881.  882.  88S,  889, 
890,  891,  918,  922,  924, 
926,   934.   942,   950 

shaving,  880,  ^83.  S89 

stenciling.    882 

stepping,  881.  883 

steel,  see  Pole,  iron 

telephone,  900 

tops,   1564 

treating  (see  Pole  creosot- 
ing). 884 

trolley,  897,  904 

weight  879,  880,  891 
Political  economy,  6 
Post  lamp,  see  Pole,  Lamp 
Powdered        coal,        see       Coal 

powdered 
Powder,  379,  382,  386.  390,  896, 
406,  430,  435.  436.  441. 
443.  451.  452,  467.  477, 
478,  528,  639,  642,  643. 
644.    564,    572.    677,    1101 

apartment   house,    474 

coal  mines.  472 

efficiencies.  479.  481,  482 

electric,  439,  452,  470,  487, 
497.  528,  526.  542,  644, 
547,  563  632,  637,  661, 
663,  654  661.  666.  667, 
672,  677,  681,  682.  687, 
695,  696,  706.  707,  740, 
746,  718,  754,  767,  762, 
763,  765,  771,  772.  774, 
775,  779,  780,  781.  782, 
786,  787,  788.  808.  811, 
1327 

factor,*'468,  487.  800 

gas.   see   Gas 

gasoline  (see  Gasoline).  544 

house  (see  Building),  76, 
197.  207,   264.  317,  6**6 

load  factor,   383 

mill.  465 

piping,  see  Piping 
Power  plant  (see  also  Pump- 
ing), 200,  207,  383,  405, 
408.  444.  614,  527,  647. 
660,  563,  664,  573,  574. 
627.  702.  740,  766,  772, 
812,  813.  814,  816.  817. 
820,  821.  823.  825,  826, 
834,  1119.  1612,  1658, 
1561 

depreciation,   459.    611 

labor,  507.  760.  761,  766.  761, 
76?,  763,  766,  786.  788. 
790,   793,   810.   811 

life.    109 

load,   653 

repairs,  438.  611 

semper,  see  Scraper 

transformers,  see  Transform- 
ers 

water,  see  Water  power 
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Pump,  208.  209,  267,  269,  604. 
770.  809,  810,  820,  823. 
842,  848.  1130,  1142.  1162. 
1176,  1188.  1196,  1198. 
1218.  1230.  1231.  1241. 
1248.  1249.  1251,  1252. 
1253.  1256.  1259.  1264. 

1266.  1268.  1293.  1297. 
1304.  1305,  1322,  1329, 
1569 

boiler,   see   Pump,  feed 

brine.  1498 

centrifugal,    604.    1243,     1244, 

1251 
circulHtiner.  209,  268 
depreciation.  109.  113,  114,  611 
diaphragm^,  1247 
dredging.  1244,  1245 
duty,   1256.   1258.  1269 
emciency     1254,     1262,     1294, 

1331 
electric.  1317 
feed    261,    267.    604.    668.    674. 

575,     577,    583,    689.    819. 

842.      1101.      1220,      1249, 

1250.    1251 
feed,  install  I  ngr  265 
feed,  weight.  1249,  1260 
-foundation,   264 
hand.  1246 

house  (see  Building).  214 
installing.  214.  262,  266.  266 
losses,  see  Pump  emciency 
oil,   1218.   1270 
operating,  see  Pumping 
pit,   200 

pulHometer,    1244,    1246 
ram.  1253 
repairs,    1258 
rotary,  Are,   1251 
sand.   1244 
suction.  1247 
vacuum.  209.  265.  268 
waterworks.    1293,    1296 
weight,   1248 
Pumping    (see    also    Pump,    see 

Power).     624.     695.     766. 

1241.     1253.      1257.     1258. 

1260.     1262,      1263,.    1264. 

1267.  1269.  1271  to  1294 
1296  to  1299.  1300  to  1314, 
1316  to  1321.  1324.  1326 
to  1327.   1328  to  1331 

draining.  1323 

electric  1262.  1264,  1814.  1319 

engine,  see  Pump 

gas-engine,  1263.  1266 

gasoline.   1287.   1299.   1818 

irrigation.   1322.  1330 

mine.  1327 

oil.    1270.    1307 

oil  engine.  1286 

plant    (see   also    Pump),    207, 
248.  1266.  1268 

power  required,  1294 

stations.  1261.  1271 
Press,  hydraulic  wheel.  1662 
Pressure  blower,  see  Blower 


Pressure  gage,  see  Gage 

pipe,   see   Penstock 
Price,  defined.  6 
Prime   mover    (see    Engine, 

Water  wheel,  etc) ^819 
Prime  mover,  wei^rht.  271 
Producer,  see  Gas  producer 
Production  cost.  65,  66.  €7,  77 
Profit,  326 

defined,  6,   33.  41.  65 

normal,  43 
Proprietary  supervision,  41 
Prorating,   65.   57.  66 
Pulley.   1079.   1082 
Pulsometer,    see    Pump,     pulso- 

meter 
Pulverizing  Machinery.  327 

mill.  310 
Punch.  1663 
Purifier,  see  Gas  purifier 

Radiation,    1429 

Rail  (see  also  Track),  1627, 
1574 

bender,   1662 

bonds.  Track  bonding 

cutter.  1661.   1662 

grinding  1644 

^ard,  see  Track  special 

joints,   see   Track 

welding.  1687,  1692 
Railing.  1197 

Railway  (see  also  Track),  1617 
to  1644 

Cnilcago.   1653 

contact-rail.  1643 

Detroit.    1554.    1589 

elevated.  1641 

gravity.  1378 

laDor.  766 

load,    668 
Ram,  hydraulic  1263 
Rammer,  sand.   1167 
Ransome  storage  system,  S49 
Rate.  66 

electric  current,  €2 

fair  return.  34.  41.  64 

fuel  cost.  64 
Rated    mlikjmum    capacity,    408. 

487 
Rational    depreciation    formula. 

98 
Real  diversity.  66 
Real  estate,  Hee  L<and 
Reamers.   1660 
Receiver,   see  Air  receiver 
Reciprocating  engine,  see  Ekigine 
Recorder.  848 
Recording  gage.  1647 
Recovery  valve,  92 
Rectifiers,  266 
Reel.   100«.  1010 
Reflector,  1082 

Refrigeration  (see  also  Toe). 
1421,  1486  to  1489.  1496. 
1498.  1602 

skating  rink.  1610  to  1616 
Register.  1432 
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Regulator.   267,  849,  1190 

ur€8«ure.  1211 
Re^latlns  apparatus,  7S 
Reinforced    concrete,    see    Con- 
crete;   see   Building;    see 

Pole 
Reliability  factor,  442 
Renewal    (see   Repair,    see   De- 
preciation). 87.  118 
expenne.  86 
Rent,  148.   613 
Repair   (see  also  Depreciation). 

35.     66.     82,    86,     87.     118. 

311.    317.     368.    363.    364. 

368,     369.     370.    373.     378. 

438,     444.     466.     475.    511. 

519.    520.    634.    641.    625. 

626.    655.     664.    668.    669, 

678.    682.    683.    686.    694, 

695.    720,    746.    748.    755. 

758,    760,    763,    771.    772, 

775.    778,    779,    780.    783. 

786.    787,    788.    789,     791. 

792,    797,    810,    811,    1054. 

1101.     1119.     1208.     1258. 

1290.     1293.      1305.     1322. 

1419.      1450.      1451.      1489 
Reserve     capacity,     see     Spare 

units 
Reservoir  (see  Pond),  213.  1189 

life.  109 
Retiring  old  plant,  58 
Return  on  investment,  33,  34,  41. 

44.    64 
Right  of  way.  38,  696,  838.  939, 

940.   946.   947.   1536 
Riprap.  1528 
Risk  insurance,  41,  42 
Rivet.   191 
Riveting,   205,   1171.    1173,   1175, 

1657.  1711 
Roof,    130.    164.    192.    201.    206. 

208,   216,   1675 
Roof  trusses.  188,  205 
Roofing   (see  Poles).  828 
Roll  bending.   1663 
Rolling  stoclc,  see  Car 
Rope,   1380.   1672 
drive.  467.  1091 
Rotary  converter.  777,  829 
life,   110 

pump,  see  Pump,  rotary 
Rubber.   1079 
Rubble  masonry.  187 

Sacrifice  coPt,  7 
Sag,  see  Wire  sag 
Salvage  value,  69,  93 
Sand  blast,  1168,  1169,  1681 

sifter.  1168 
Sanding  machine.   1662 
Saw.     1106.     1175,     1652.     1653. 

1662.    1663.   1664,   1713 
Scales,    1231,    1673 

platform,  1673 

track,   1673 
Scow.  life.  126 

repairs,  127 


Scrap  value,  60,  98 

Scraper,  power,  1130 

Scrapping  a  plant,  58 

Screen,  1130,  1168 

Screw  Jack.  1649 

Scrubber,  see  Gas  scrubber 

Secondary  power,  455 

Second-hand  value,  60.  92 

Semaphore.  1628 

Semi-Diesel,     see     Qas     engine, 

semi-Diesel 
Separate   plant,    theory   of   pro- 
rating, 51 
Separators    (see    Oil    separator 
see  Steam  separator),  601 
Service,  81,  1226 

boxes,  978.  979 

connection,  78,  983 
life.  110 

cost,  66.  70 

depreciation,  78 

entrance,  1065 

expense,  79 

gas,   1190.  1202,  1217,  1227 

value,  93 
Setting  up,  see  Installing 
Sewer.  130,  972 

system,  600 
Shaft.  571.  1079,  1080,  llOS 

friction,  1086,  1089 

hangers.  1081 
Shaving,  see  Poles 
Shears,  1652.  1662,  1663 
Sheets,  1675 
Ships,  life.  125.  126 

fuel  for,   320.  333 
Shipbuilding.  1170 
Shoe  factory,  469 
Shop,  see  Building 
Shovel,  electric.  1114,  1129 
Shredding,  1112 
Shunt,  870 
Sidewalk,  1186 
Sign,  electric.  1712 
Signals,  110,  254,  1627 
Sinking  fund.  694 

formula,  92,  101 
Slate.  866,  867 
Slashing,  447 

Sliding  scale,  dividends,  44 
Slugs,  see  Anchors 
Smelter  chimney,  207,  226 
Soda  ash.  425 

Span  wire,  see  Trolley,  overhead 
Spare  units,    406,   622,   540,  665, 

697,  810 
Special  work,  see  Trolley,  over- 
head 
Spikes,  see  Track 
Splicing,  see  Cable,  splicing 

chambers,  978,  979 
Sprinkler  system,  174,  206,  1432 
Stack,  see  (Thimney 
Stairs.  164.  193 
Stamp  mill,   262 
Stamning  machine.  1662 
Standby  units,  see  Spare  unltn 
Standpipe,  110.  1298 
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Station,  see  Building 
diversity,  64 
load,  66 

load,  factor,  66,  67 
Steam,  see  Power,  steam 
Steam  boiler,  see  Boiler 
blower.  221 
cleaners,  586 
condenser,  see  Condenser 
consumptioxL,  411 
engine,  see  £jn^ine 
exhaust,  446,  467,  848 
fitting,  see  Pipingr 
hammer   (see  also  Hammer), 

1663 
heatingr*  see  Heatinff 
injector,  see  Injector 
meter,  460,  849 
metered,  1443 
pipe,  see  Pipe,  see  Plpine 
plant,   see   Power,   see   Boiler, 

see  Engine 
power,  see  Power 
pump,  see  Pump 
separator,  568,  669,  606,  885 
superheater,  see  Superheater 
trap,  615 

turbine,  see  Engine,  turbine 
underground,  1434 
valve,  see  Valve 
Steamship,  see  Ship 
Steel,  see  Belt,  Building,  Chim- 
ney, Cutting,  Piling,  Pipe, 
Pole,  Tower 
structural,  1674 
work,  166 
Stoker,    410.    420,   538.   567.   606, 
607,    608,    610.    611,    773, 
816,     823,     842,     843,    849. 
1559.  1561 
installing,  248,  849 
life,  110 

repairs,  144,  609 
Stone  crushing,  see  Crusher 

work,  131 
Storage,  see  Coal,  storage 

battery.    128,    831.     851,     862, 
1632.  1563,  1708 
life,  105 

maintenance,  128 
\i^elght.  861.  862 
Storage   water    (see  Reservoir), 

491 
Store  house,  see  Building 
Straight  line  formula,  92 
Strain  clamp,  see  Clamp 
Strain  insulator,   see   Insulator 
Strainer,  848 
Strand,  see  Wire 
Stream  flow  curve,  498 
Street     lighting,     see    Lighting, 
street 
railway,  see  Railway 
power,  see  Power 
Stringing,  see  Wire 
Structural  estimating,  188 
Swage  block,  1663 
Switch,  see  also  Track 


Switch,    812,   816,    843,   S44,   848. 
876.    873,    »87.    950.    1S27. 
1531.  1532,   156« 
air-break.  939 
boxes,  1566 
Installing.  844,  1076 
knife,  1629 

oil.  260,  872,  874.  939 
weight,  872 
wiring,  1064  j         j 
Switchboard,    7€,    20$,    213,    25». 
261.     662.     703.     777.    SO? 
810,     819.     826.     829.     S11 
834,     838.     842,     848,    ft«^ 
865.  867,  1042.  1559.  \%x>\ 
1563 
depreciation,  110.  115,  511 
insUUing,  252.  834.   838,   1673. 

1075 
panels.  868.  869,  1531,  1532 
shunts.  870 
Substation.     76,    827,     830,     SIX. 
838 
diversity,  64 
Suction  convejror,  see  Ccmveyor. 
suction 
pump,  see  Pump,  suctioo 
Superheat,  411.  412 
Superheater,   412.  538,   567,  61L 
612.  820.  842 
Installing,  413 
Supervision,  10 
Supplies,  810 
Suriacer,  1664 
Surge  pipe,  74 
Sun>lU8,   31 
Suspension  eyes,  946 
Swlngbridge,  power.  1112 
Synchroscoiie,  863 

Tank.     263,     1189.     1198.     121S, 
1219.  1232 

blow-off,  568 

gas  (see  Gas  holder),  1187 

gas  regulating,  646 

ice.  1497 

life,  110 

oil,  262.  326 

steel,  installing,  262 
Taps,   1660 

Taping  machine,  1663 
Tar,  314.  676 

extractor,     1187.     1194,     119C 
1230 
TaxeSk    79,    221,    317.     328,    3)^4 
U4,    512,    541.     626.    6T:. 
746.  780.   783,  808.  1361 
Teams,   110,  119 
Telegraph  line.  925,  1529 

life,  llO 
Telephone,  75.  854,  1529 

conduit,  see  Conduit 

life.  110 

line,  838,  933.  1637 

pole,  see  Pole 

repair  and  depreciation,  125 

system,  1570 
Telpher.  361.  363 
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Tempertncr*  1669 
Tenoning  machine,  1106,  1662 
Textile  mills,  power,  443 
Thawing  explosives*  1471 

water  pipes,  1469,  1712 
Thermal  efficiency,  440,  1336 
Thermit  process,  1689  to  1695 
Thresher,  1111,  1713 
Tien    (see  Track).   1527.   1674 

life.  111 

plates,  see  Track 

rods,  see  Track 
Tile,  see  Conduit 
Timber,  828 
Time  clock.  254 

stamp,  264 
Tin.  961 
Tipple,  188 
Tools,  1661 
Tool  grinder,  1653 

life,  110 
Towboat,  see  Boat 
Tower,  75,  930.  940 

erecting:,    941 

foundation,  930 

line.  927,  930 

steel,  932  to  935,  947,  949 
weight,  929.  941 

wooden,  944 
Track   (see  also  Railway,   Rail, 
Ties,   etc.),    1539   to   1549, 
1573,     1576,     1690,     1604. 
1614 

ballast.  110,  1527 

bonds,    110,    1630.    1570,    1623, 
1633   to   1636 

crossings,  life,  107 

fastening,  life,  110 

frogs.  1627 

grinder,  1662 

Joint.  7 

laying.  111,  1527.  1576 

special     work.     Ill,     1649     to 
1652,  1676 
Trailer,  1398 
Tramway,  343 

Transformer.  76,  78.  80,  703,  797, 
803,  806,  829,  830.  831. 
839,  841,  844,  848,  819. 
860,  860,  873.  875.  876. 
877,  937.  940,  943.  1178, 
1631.   1532 

diversity,  64 

efficiency,   706.   707 

Installing.     255     to     267.     289, 
802.  805,  839,  841,   876 

life.  111,  798,  799 

losses,  799 

rating.  802 

tower,  939 

truck,   208 

weight.    276,    877 
Transit.    1646,    1676 
Transmission  charge,  489 

economics,  911 

efficiency,   456,  705,   707 

line,    76,    697.    836,    878,    916, 
931.    934,    936.     939,     940, 


Transmission 

942.    944,    947,    948,    1178. 
1325,    1629,    1637,   1593 
life.  111 
underground,  964 
Treatment,    see    Creosoting,    see 
Water  purification,  see  Pole 
Trench  (see  Ck>nduit),  980 
Trestle,  1628 

with  pockets.  368 
Trimming  conveyor,   346 

trees,  922 
Trolley     (see     Railway).     1594. 
1604,  1617.  1618  tp  1628 
hanger,  1600 
overhead,   1564  to  1572,   1669. 
1591,     1694.     1606,     1608, 
1612,  1613,  1615 
life,  108 
Trolley  pole,  see  Pole 
Truck,  see  Car 

motor.  1397 
Trucking,  see  Hauling 
True  diversity  factor.  67 
Trusses.    191 
Tube  Kcraper,   586 
Tubular  pole,  see  Pole,  iron 
Tugs,  fuel  for,  821 
Tungsten,  see  Lamp 
Tunnel,  74.  208,  1528 
Turbine,  see  Engine,  turbine;  see 

Waterwheel,  turbine 
Turbo-alternators,  845 
Turbo-compressor.  1136 
Turbo-generator    (see   also    En- 

flne,    turbine).    260,    261, 
23.    618.    777.     809.    810. 
816.     819,    825.    888,    848, 
858.  860,  1661 
installing,  259,  834 
life.  Ill,  117 
weight.  85,  613, 
Turning  machine,   1663 

Underground,  see  also  Conduit 

cable,  839 

system,  964 
Underestimates,  16 
Unit  cost,  6,  52 

depreciation  formula.  98 

price,  6 

wage,  6 
Unwatering,    see    Pumping,    see 

Water  hoisting 
Upkeep  cost.  82,  85,  118 

analysis,  88 
Useful  life,  116 

Vacuum  conveyor,  376 

pump,  see  Pump 
Value.  6.  13,  37,  46,  59,  60,  92.  93 
Valve,  601,  603,  614,  709.  1677 

check,  842 

life,   111 
Variable  cost,  67,  740 
Vault  (see  Manhole),  970 

brick.  1003,  1006 

concrete.  1001,  1004 
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Ventilation,  1421,  1429,  14S1 

Vessel,  see  Boat 

Vise,  1663 

Vitrified  ducts,  see  Conduit 

Volt.  488 

Voltmeter,  see  Meter  volt 

Wa«on,  1191 
Warehouse,  see  Building: 
Washer,  see  Quh  washer 
Watchman  station,  264 
Water,  62T,  634,  665,  791 

boiler  feed,  613,  621 

oondensingr    (see    Steam   Con- 
denser), 887 

gage.  1648 

fas.  see  Gas 
eating,  see  Heating 
hoisting,   1398 
meter,  see  Meter 
pipe,  see  Pipe 

power    (see    also   Hydro-elec- 
tric),   447,    449,    453.    464, 
466,    482,     486.    490.    616. 
646.     652,     669,     685,    701, 
•       706,  1177 

value.   38.   76.   460,   491,  690 
proofing,  179 
purification,  606 
softening.  421,  422.  426 
storage,  823 

treating    (see    Water    soften- 
ing), 428 
Waterwheel,    75.    695.    696,    700, 
703,  706.  709,  710 
efllciency,  707 
Impulse.  271,  289.  709 
installing.   271.  289 
turbine,  111,  696,  706.  709 
weight.  709 
Waterworic,      see      Pump,      see 

Pumping 
Wattmeter,    see   Meter 
Weatherproof  wire,  see  Wire 
Wearing  value.  93 
Weighted  average,  14 
life,  116 
prices.  14 
Welding,   electric,    1684   to   1689 
oxy-acetylene,  1696 
thermit.  1689 


Well,  770,  1189.  1219,  1292.  1368. 
1323 
gas.  life.  111 
pumping,  1308 
Welsbach  burner,  1034 
Wende  storage  plant,  353 
Wharf,  life,  ni 

Wire   (see  also  Cable),  71.  837. 
937.    939,    943.    946.    UZ. 
949,  983,  1529.  1530.  1S31, 
1568 
aluminum,  853,  912,  951 
changing.  922 
copper,  937,  968,  959,  1569 
guy.  949 
life.  111 

pulling.  1069.  1074 
rope,  life.  1370 
sag,  969 

strand.  934.  962.  963 
stranded,  weight.  959 
stringing.    75.    883,    911.    91!. 
921.     926.    934.     936.    Ul. 
946.  949.   1069 
telegraph.  925 
trolley,  963 
life.   Ill 
waste.  959 

weatherproof,  937,  958 
stranded  weight.  960,  961 
weight.  937.  961 
Wiring.   130.   155,   174.   259.  2IL 
262.     662,     771.     834,    U\, 
1023,     1063.      1065,     16«e 
1068,     1069,     1071,     19:X 
1077.  1102 
lamps,  263 
life.  Ill 
Winding  machine.  1663 
Windows.  193 
Wisconsin  method.  46.  49 
Working  capital.  1192 

cash  capital.  1194 
Wood  pipe,  see  Pine,  wood 
Wood,  fuel,  292.  1331 
poles,  see  Poles 
splitters.  1713 
working  machinery,  1662 
tools.  1106 
Worth.  13 
Wrecking  a  plant,  288 


CODEX  PAPERS 

Diagrammatic  Methods  of  Computation  and  Graphic  Methods  of 
Presentino  Facts  have  hsid  probably  ati  much  liifliience  on  the  ad* 
vancenient  of  modern  engineering  practice  as  any  of  the  modem  de- 
irelopments  in  the  art.  A  curve  is  not  half  so  terrifyiniT  as  a  formula 
Lo  the  "  practical  man,"  and  it  is  ever  so  much  more  convenient  to 
landle  for  anyone. 

In  the  practice  of  so  called  "  efficiency  engineering/'  it  is  essential 
:o  make  so  many  computations  that  the  cost  thereof  would  be  pro- 
libitive,  and  the  |ime  necessary  for  the  calculations  would  be  so 
preat  as  to  destroy  much  of  their  value  were  It  not  for  such  spe- 
:ial  aids  to  this  process  as  the  slide  rule,  the  adding  machine  and 
ipecially  ruled  plates  of  paper,  of  which  cross  section  and  profile 
thoets  were  the  prototype. 

The  Construction  Service  Company,  of  New  York,  conducted  ex- 
ensive  investigations  with  a  view  to  developing  standards  that 
vould  be  most  useful  in  the  office  and  field  for  general  engineering, 
vork,  mechanical  and  civil,  and  also  for  "  efficiency  "  engineering. 
doat  of  the  plates  on  the  market  were  found  to  possess  defects  that 
irere  not  very  apparent  on  prelln^inary  inspection  but  which  made 
hem  often  inconvenient  and  sometimes  impossible  to  use  satisfac- 
orily  In  practice.    For  instance,  the  logarithmic  paper  to  be  had  of 
tealers  in  drawing  instruments  lacked  the  digit  numerals^  so  that 
before  commencing  to  plot  anything  the  sheets  had  to  be  numbered 
ip.     Now,  a  person  thoroughly  accustomed  to  use  logarithmic  paper  ■ 
an  number  it  very  readily,  but  at  the  best  it  takes  time,  while 
o  anyone  not  familiar  with  it  or  just  beginning  to  use  it,  the  num- 
bering requires  quite  a  little  thought  and  time.    A  great  deal  of- 
lecimal  cross  section  paper  is  used,  principally  In  the  1/10"  and' 
nillimeter  rulings.    The  fact  developed  that  for  plotting  cross  see* 
ions  the  l/i  0"  ruling  was  sufficiently  accurate  and  much  more  oon» 
enient,  to  say  nothing  of  the  first  cost  of  the  materials,  than  the 
r«Iinary  1/10"  paper.    The  latter  as  ordinarily  obtainable  was  oft:' 
i.rge.  unwieldy  sheets,  too  large  for  a  correspondence  file,  and  too 
mall  to  file  properly  with  standard  tracings    The  pink  ink*  gen*" 
rally  cised  was  found  much  less  satisfactory  than  an  olive  green, 
nd  It  was  thought  advisable  to  use  a  paper  that  could  easily  b4 
lue  printed,  pencil  marks  on  the  paper,  as  well  as  the  rulings,  be- 
ig  clearly  visible  on  the  blue  print. 

Two  standard  slses  of  sheets*  8^*xll"  for  the  office,  and 
y^^nl"^"  for  field  use  were  adopted.  These  may  be  inserted  in 
tie  ordinary  loose  leaf  books,  the  larger  nice  being  that  of  the  usual 
mce  letterhead,  the  others  the  size  of  an  engineer's  field  book. 

This  pai>er  is  made  up  into  pads  of  100  sheets  each  and  the  de- 
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mand  for  it  was  so  great  that  It  has  been  placed  upon  the  gviierml 
market  and  several  hundred  industrial  companies  are  now  nstof 
these  pads. 

Besides  alTordlner  great  savings  in  time  and  labor,  this  paper  costs 
less  than  other  papers  on  the  market  and  much  less'thAn  tradnr 
cloth. 

The  Construction  Service  Company,  at  16  William  Street,  Kev 
York,  is  prepared  to  fill  orders  by  mail  for  these  pads  and  will  fur- 
nish samples  and  a  descriptive  booklet  upon  request. 

Address  Supply  Department,  Construction  Senrioe  Company,  U 
William  Street.  New  7ork. 


REGUIaATION  AND  POWER  liOSS  CAIiCULATOR  FOR 
ELEXTTRICAJL  CONDUCTORS* 

A  Device  for  This  Purpose  on  the  general  plan  of  a  circular  slide 
rule  but  a  good  deal  more  complicated  In  its  dc»lgn  has  been  worbrd 
out  by  Mr.  Ralph  U.  Fitting,  and  has  been  employed  In  a  oom^- 
erable  number  of  engineering  offices  with  very  satisfactory  results 
Almost  any  engineer,  when  confronted  with  an  electric  transnla- 
sion  problem,  must  go  to  his  text  books  for  the  theory  and  after 
spending  an  hour  or  two  in  calculation  is  apt  to  feel  not  quite  son 
of  the  results.  This  device  enables  the  computations  to  be  made  is  a 
very  few  moments  in  the  same  manner  as  a  circular  slide  rule  and  is 
accurate  within  1%  for  power  delivered,  to  any  amount :  vnltagMi 
between  90  and  250.000;  frequencies,  between  16  and  €0  cycles ; 
transmitting  distances,  from  a  few  feet  to  250  miles;  wine  sts«% 
up  to  10,000.000  circular  mils;  wire  spacing,  ftom  1  to  2S  ft: 
conductors,  of  copper,  aluminum  or  steel  center  wires ;  phases,  asr 
number;  all  power  factors,  leading  or  lagging. 

The  calculator  is  6"  z  8*  In  leather  covers  with  complete  instriic- 
ttons  for  use.  It  will  determine  the  wire  siae  for  a  given  potr«r 
loss  in  per  cent  of  delivered  power  with  corrections  for  elect roitAtle 
capacity  effect  and  also  easily  solves  the  charging  current,  the  vpU« 
drop  and  regulation. 

The  device  is  being  placed  on  the  market  by  the  ConstrDctloft 
Service  Company.  16  William  Street,  New  York,  and  coets  I10.04 
It  will  be  sent  to  any  member  of  the  leading  engineering  societies 
for  inspection  upon  request. 

Address  Supply  Department,  Construction  Servloe  Gompaay,  IB 
William  Street.  New  York. 


HANDBOOK  OF  COST  DATA 
By  Hftlbart  P.  Gillatte,  Consulting  Bnginaer, 
JAambar  A.  S*  C*  £•,  A*  S*  nL,  £•»  A*  !•  nL  £• 

Flexible  binding,  4|  x  7  in $6.00 

1878  pages  of  costs,  not  prices.  Almost  every  con- 
ceivable civil  engineering  operation,  from  cement  side- 
walks to  railroad  systems. 

CoNTBNTB. — Principles  of  EIngineering.  Economics. 
Earth  Excavation.  Rock  Excavation.  Quarrying 
and  Crushing.  Roads,  Pavements  and  Walks.  Stone 
Masonry.  Concrete  and  Reinforced  Concrete  Con- 
struction. Water  Works.  Sewers.  Timber  Work. 
Buildings.  Railways.  Bridges  and  Culverts.  Steel 
and  Iron  Construction.  Engineering  and  Surveys. 
Miscellaneous  Cost  Data. 

The  value  of  the  book  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  condi- 
tions surrounding  each  operation  on  which  costs  are 
reported  are  so  completely  described  that  the  costs  may 
be  accurately  translated  into  terms  of  the  same  opera- 
tion under  other  conditions. 

Cement  Age:  "Systems  of  cost  keeping  are  described 
in  the  first  part  of  the  book,  which  contractors  will  find 
valuable." 

The  National  Builder:  "Mr.  Gillette  does  not  seem 
to  have  overlooked  a  single  item  in  the  contracting 
world,  where  costs  and  time  are  factors  in  making  up  an 
estimate." 

Railway  Age  Gazette:  "The  author  was  a  practicing 
engineer  and  contractor  for  nearly  twenty  years  before 
he  prepared  the  first  edition,  so  the  reader  may  feel  that 
the  book  is  not  the  work  of  an  office  man." 

Canadian  Engineer:  "It  is  safe  to  say  that  on  any 
question  on  which  the  engineer  requires  costs,  they  may 
be  found  in  this  book." 


HANDBOOK  OF  CONSTRUCTION  PLANT 

By  Richard  T.  Dana,  Consulting  Engineer,  Member  A.  S.  C  E., 

A.  I.  M.  B. 

Flexible  binding,  41  x  7  in $5.00 

700  pages  of  the  net  prices,  shipping  weights  and 
operating  costs  of  all  kinds  of  construction  equipment, 
with  an  appendix  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
principal  manufacturers. 

Enftineering  Record:  "Much  valuable  data  are  given 
as  to  the  cost  of  operation  of  certain  types  of  machinery 
— they  furnish  practically  the  first  published  basis  for 
selecting  machinery." 

The  American  City:  "Mr.  Dana's  volume  gives  the 
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information  most  necessary  to  engineers  in  making  esti- 
mates of  construction  costs  and  in  executing  plans.'* 

The  Excavating  Engineer:  "Undoubtedly  the  most 
complete  handbook  of  construction  plant  ever  published. 
Every  conceivable  type  of  machinery  and  equipment.'* 

Concrete-Cement  Age:  *'  The  descriptions  include  prae- 
tically  every  type  of  equipment,  as  well  as  cost  data." 

RaUway  Review:  "...  presenting  between  two 
covers  that  which  the  engineer  often  searches  through 
masses  of  trade  catalogue  and  stacks  of  card  index  files 
to  find." 

The  National  Builder:  **Many  machines,  appliances, 
methods  and  contrivances  the  ordinary  contractor  knows 
but  little  about  are  here  fully  described  and  illustrated. 
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HANDBOOK  Of  ROCK  EXCAVATION;  METHODS  AND 

COST 
By  Halbert  P.  Gillette 

840  pages;  184  illustrations;  flexible  binding,  4}  x 7  in. .  .^.00 
Best  modern  practice  in  drilling  and  handling  rock  of 
all  kinds,  under  all  conditions,  illustrating  latest  ma- 
chines and  methods,  with  costs  of  actual  work  done. 

Contents. — Rocks  and  Their  Properties.  Methods 
and  Cost  of  Hand  Drilling.  Drill  Bits,  Shape,  Sharpen- 
ing and  Tempering.  Machine  Drills  and  Their  Use. 
Cost  of  Machine  Drilling.  Steam,  Compressed  Air  and 
Other  Power  Planto.  Cable  Drills,  Well  Drills,  Augers 
and  Cost  Data.  Core  Drills.  Explosives.  Charging 
and  Firing.  Methods  of  Blasting.  Loading  and  Trans- 
porting Rock.  Quarrying  Dimension  Stone.  Open 
Cut  Excavation  in  Quarries,  Pits  and  Mines.  Railroad 
Rock  Excavation  and  Boulder  Blasting.  Canal  Excava* 
tion.     Trench  Work.     Sub-Aqueous  Rock  Elxcavation. 


HANDBOOK  OF  EARTH  EXCAVATION;  METHODS  AND 

COST 
By  Halbert  P.  Gillette 

Over  800  pages;  illustrated;  flexible  binding,  4|  x  7  in. . .  .^.00 
A  complete  history  and  encyclopedia  in  modern  earth 
moving  methods,  with  detailed  costs  for  the  different 
.  methods  and  equipment  used. 

Chapters. — Properties  of  Earth,  Measurement  and 
Classification,  Boring  and  Sounding,  Clearing  and  Grub- 
bing, Loosening  and  Shoveling,  Wheelbarrows,  Carta, 
Wagons,  etc..  Scrapers  and  Graders,  Cars,  Steam  Shovel 
Work,  Bucket  Excavation,  Cableways  and  Conveyors, 
Trenching  by  Hand^  by  Machinery,  Ditches  and  Canala, 
Embankments,  Earth  Dams  and  Levees,  Dredging,  Hy- 
draulic Excavation,  Miscellaneous. 
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HANDBOOK  OF  CLBARIHG  AHD  GRUBBIHG;  METHODS 

AND  COST 

By  Halbert  P.  Gillette 

240  pages;  67  illustrations;  cloth  binding,  4|z7in S2.60 

The  only  book  at  present  in  print  dealing  with  this 
important  subject.  It  takes  up  Cost  Estimating  and 
Appraising:  Clearing  and  Grubbing  Specifications; 
Clearing;  Grubbing  by  Hand;  Burning;  Blasting;  Stump 
Pullers;  Heavy  Plows. 


COST    KBEPIHG    AND    MANAGEMENT    BNGINBBRING 
By  Halbert  P.  Gillette  and  Richard  T.  Dana 

350  pages;  illustrated;  cloth  binding,  6  z  9  in $3.50 

This  work  is  to  the  construction  engineer  what  Tay- 
lor's **Shop  Management'*  and  ''Principles  of  Scientific 
Management'*  are  to  the  shop  foreman  and  superintend- 
ent. The  science  of  engineering  management  is  just  be- 
ginning to  be  recognized,, and  Gillette  and  Dana  have 
done  much,  in  this  book,  to  forward  and  develop  it. 
Mr.  Gillette  is  the  author  of  the  now  famous  "  Handbook 
of  Cost  Data,"  and  Mr.  Dana  is  the  author  of  the  com- 
panion work,  "Handbook  of  Construction  Plant."  To 
those  familiar  with  these  two  books  this  insures  the 
practical  nature  of  "Cost  Keeping  and  Management 
Engineering." 

Chapters. — The  Ten  Laws  of  Management.  Rules 
for  Securing  Minimum  Cost.  Piece  Rate,  Bonus  and 
Other  Systems  of  Payment.  Measuring  the  Output  of 
-Workmen.  Cost  Keeping.  Office  Appliances  and 
Methods.  Bookkeeping  for  Small  Contractors.  Mis- 
cellaneous Cost  Report  Blanks  and  Systems  of  Cost 
Keeping.  ^_— «^____^_ 

CONCRETE    CONSTRUCTION;    METHODS    AND    COST 

By  Halbert  P.  Gillette  and  Charles  S.  Hill 

690  pages;  illustrated;  doth  binding,  6  x  9  in $5.00 

Devoted  to  the  economics  of  concrete  for  the  builder 
of  concrete  structures.  The  authors  are  constantly  in 
touch  with  the  best  and  cheapest  methods  of  concrete 
construction;  Mr.  Gillette,  through  his  field  work,  and 
Mr.  Hill,  through  his  editing. 

CoNTEiiTS. — Methods  and  Cost  of  Selecting  and  Pre- 
paring Materials  for  Concrete.  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Proportioning  Concrete.  Methods  and  Cost  of  Making 
and  Placing  Concrete  by  Hand.  Methods  and  Cost  of 
Making  and  Placing  Concrete  by  Machine.  Methods 
and  Cost  of  Depositing  Concrete  Under  Water  and  of 
Subaqueous  Grouting.  Methods  and  Cost  of  Making 
and  Using  Rubble  and  Asphaltic  Concrete.     Methods 
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(Continiied) 
and  Cost  of  Laying  Concrete  in  Freesing  Weather. 
Methods  and  Cost  of  Finishing  Concrete  Surfaces. 
Methods  and  Cost  of  Form  Construction.  Methods 
and  Cost  of  Concrete  Pile  and  Pier  Construction. 
Methods  and  Cost  of  Heavy  Concrete  Work  in  Forti- 
fications, Locks,  Dams,  Breakwaters  and  Piers.  Meth- 
ods and  Cost  of  Constructing  Bridge  Piers  and  Abut- 
ments. Methods  and  Cost  of  Constructing  Retaininn 
Walls.  Methods  and  Cost  of  Constructing  Concrete 
Foundations  for  Pavement.  Methods  and  Cost  of  Con- 
structing Sidewalks,  Pavements,  and  Curb  and  Gutter. 
Methods  and  Cost  of  Lining  Tunnels  and  Subways. 
Methods  and  Cost  of  Constructing  Arch  and  Girder 
Bridges.  Methods  and  Cost  of  Culvert  Construction. 
Methods  and  Cost  of  Reinforced  Concrete  Btiilding  Con- 
struction. Methods  and  Cost  of  Building  Construction 
of  Separately  Molded  Members.  Methods  and  Cost 
of  Aqueduct  and  Sewer  Construction.  Methods  and 
Cost  of  Constructing  Reservoirs  and  Tanks.  Methods 
and  Cost  of  Constructing  Ornamental  W^ork.  Miscel- 
laneous Methods  and  Costs.  *  Methods  and  Cost  of 
Waterproofing  Concrete  Structures. 


THS  TRACKMAN'S  HELPER 

Revised,  enlarged  and  brought  up  to  date  by  Richifd  T.  Di 
and  A.  F  Trimble,  from  the  original  of  F.  Kindelan 

400  pages;  85  illustrations;  cloth  binding,  4^  z  6|  in S2.00 

Written  to  help  the  man  on  the  track,  by  giving  him 
the  results  of  observation  and  study  of  track  work  on  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
Contents. — Construction.  Spiking  and  Gaging. 
General  Spring  Work.  Drainage.  Summer  Track 
Work.  Cutting  Weeds.  Ballasting.  Renewal  of 
Rails.  Effects  of  the  Wave  Motion  of  Rail  on  Track 
Rail  Movements.  General  Fall  Track  Work.  Fences. 
General  Winter  Work.  Bucking  Snow.  Laying  Out 
Curves.  Elevation  of  Curves.  Lining  Curves.  Moun- 
tain Roads.  Frogs  and  Switches.  Use  and  Care  of 
Track  Tools.     Tie  Plates.     Wrecking.     Miscellaneous. 


HANDBOOK  OF  MECHANICAL  AND  ELECTRICAL  COST 

DATA 
By  Halbert  P.  Gillette  and  Richard  T.  Dana 

Over  1500  pages;  illustrated;  4%x'aii. ;  ilexible  keratol . . $6.00 

Ever  since  Mr.  Gillette's  Handbook  of  Cost  Data  for 
Civil  Engineers  was  first  published  there  have  been  fre^ 
quent  requests  for  a  similar  book  for  Mechanical  and  Elec- 
trical Engineers,  but  heretofore  there  has  never  been  one. 
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HANDBOOK  OF  MECHANICAL  AND  ELECTRICAL  COST 

DATA  (Continued) 

This  new  book  by  Messrs.  Gillette  and  Dana  is  a 
mastexpiece  as  a  technical  achievement  and  amply  fills 
the  longfelt  want  noted  above.  The  compilation  of  the 
great  mass  of  data  in  this  book  has  been  a  stupendous 
task  but  the  result  has  warranted  the  labor. 

Whether  you  desire  to  make  an  estimate  for  a  new 
plant  or  for  a  single  machine,  you  have  the  data,  which 
have  been  carefully  arranged,  classified  and  indexed, 
immediately  available  in  this  handbook. 

The  net  prices,  shipping  weights,  etc.,  of  machines  and 
appliances  of  many  types,  classes  and  sises  are  given, 
together  with  costs  of  installation  and  operation. 

The  costs  are  in  such  detail,  with  a  r68um6  of  govern- 
ing conditions,  that  they  are  invaluable  aids  in  making 
estimates  and  indispensable  as  a  guide  for  the  econom- 
ical operation  of  existing  plants. 

Rates  of  wages  and  prices  of  materials  are  stated  so 
that  a  proper  substitution  may  be  made  for  times  and 
communities  where  different  conditions  prevail. 

Chapters. — General  Economic  Principles;  Deprecia- 
tion, Repairs  and  Renewals;  Buildings;  Chimneys;  Mov- 
ing and  Installing;  Fuel  and  Coal  Handling;  Steam 
Power;  Internal  Combustion  Engines  and  Gas  Pro- 
ducers; Hydro-Electric  Plants;  Complete  Electric  Light 
and  Power  Plants;  Overhead  Electric  Transmission; 
Underground  Electric  Transmission;  Lighting  and  Wir- 
ing; Belts,  Shafts,  Pulleys,  Pipe  and  Miscellaneous 
Power  Transmission;  Compressed  Air;  Gas  Plants; 
Pumps  and  Pumping;  Conveyors  and  Hoists;  Heating, 
Ventilating  and  Refrigeration;  Electric  Railways;  Mis- 
cellaneous. «__^_^_____ 

HANDBOOK    OF    ROAD    CONSTRUCTION;    METHODS 

AND  COST 

By  Halbert  P.  Gillette  and  Charles  R.  Thomas 

Over  800  pages;  illustrated;  flexible  binding,  4|  x  7  in.  . .  .15.00 
After  the  style  of  all  the  other  works  of  which  Mr. 
Gillette  is  author  and  co-author  this  book  presents  in 
great  detail  the  unit  amounts  and  costs  of  both  labor  and 
materials  employed  in  the  construction  of  every  kind  of 
road  in  common  use.  The  methods  are  carefully  de- 
tailed, thus  furnishing  invaluable  hints  for  work  about 
to  be  undertaken  and  money-saving  suggestions  for 
work  already  under  way. 

Mr.  Thomas  has  made  a  life-study  of  road  construction 
and  the  benefits  derived  from  combining  the  results  of 
his  work  with  the  well-known  practical  experience  and 
engineering  ability  of  Mr.  Gillette,  are  quite  apparent 
in  this  new  complete  handbook. 
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